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Pbbston  B.  Plumb.  In  the  words  of  his  biog- 
rapher, Preston  B.  Plumb  "was  a  pioneer  in  Kan- 
sas. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Emporia.  He 
was  in  the  Union  army,  and  both  major  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  Eleventh  Kansas.  He  was  long 
United  States  senator  from  Kansas.  In  the  Senate 
he  was  one  of  the  men  who  accomplished  things.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  idea  of  the  conservation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  America.  It  was  his  law 
that  created  the  Mational  Forest  Beserve  and  ex- 
tended aid  to  irrigation  and  the  reclamation  o^  arid 
lands.  Many  of  the  laws  on  the  national  statute 
books  were  put  there  by  Preston  B.  Plumb.  He  was 
a  great  man  and  a  great  E^ansan." 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  cover  fully  the  life 
of  this  great  Kansan  in  a  brief  sketch.  Here  will 
be  found  only  those  details  which  are  the  frame  work 
of  biography  and  some  reference  to  the  larger  work 
of  which  his. life  was  an  expression. 

Preston  B.  Plumb  was  bom  at  Berkshire,  Del- 
aware County,  Ohio,  October  12,  1837.  His  par- 
ents, David  Plumb  and  Hannah  Maria  (Bierce) 
Plumb,  were  of  old  New  England  families,  their 
respective  parents  having  come  as  pioneers  into  Ohio. 
David  Plumb  was  a  wa^onmaker.  As  a  boy  young 
Plumb  put  in  part  of  his  time  in  his  father's  shop. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  having  made  all  the  progress 
possible  in  the  schools  of  Marysville,  where  the 
family  was  living  at  that  time,  arrangements  were 
made  for  him  to  attend  Kenyon  College  at  Ckunbier, 
Ohio,  a  fine  old  school  established  and  long  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Chur<Si.  Kenyon 
CoUege  issued  a  small  paper,  and  in  the  printing 
office  of  that  paper  young  Plumb  worked  to  support 
himself  while  attending  Milnor  Hall  at  Kenyon.  He 
remAned  in  college  almost  three  years.  Betuming  to 
Marysville,  in  Union  County,  he  secured  work  as  a 
compositor  in  the  office  of  the  Tribune,  a  local  news- 
paper. A  rival  paper  was  soon  established,  but  failed, 
and  Mr.  Plumb  and  another  printer,  J.  W.  Dumble, 
bought  the  office  and  plant,  removing  it  to  Xenia, 
Ohio,  founding  the  Xenia  News,  Plumb  was  then 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  full  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  and  had  demonstrated  business  abil- 
ity far  in  advance  of  his  years. 

All  the  Plumb  family  were  pronounced  anti-slavery 
people,  and  the  community  in  which  they  lived  were 
strongly  of  the  same  opinion.  Preston  Plumb  never 
had  any  doubts  regarding  his  duty,  and  when  the 
Kansas  conflict  was  inaugurated,  he  became  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  free  state  cause.  His  paper  re- 
flected his  views  in  vigorous  terms.  On  the  evening 
of  June  14.  1856,  Marcus  J.  Parrott  addressed  the 
people  of  Xenia,  making  an  appeal  for  the  Kansas 
people   who   were  struggling  against  the  hordes   of 


slavery  and  border  ruffianism.  The  next  morning 
Plumb  went  into  his  office  and  said  to  his  partner^ 
^'Joe,  I  am  going  to  Kansas  and  help  fight  this 
outrage  down,  or  die  with  the  free  state  men."  '*I 
protested,"  his  partner  afterwards  wrote,  "but  go 
he  would  and  go  he  did."  This  incident  is  recalled 
because  it  reflects  a  dominant  characteristic  of  Plumb. 
He  was  distinguished  not  less  for  the  maturity  than 
the  quickness  of  his  decision,  and  once  a  plan  was 
formed  in  his  mind  he  lost  no  time  in  translating  it 
into  action.  His  judgment  was  almost  unerring,  and 
when  he  decided  to  do  a  thing  he  did  it  at  once  and 
with  all  his  strength. 

Mr.  Plumb  arrived  at  Leavenworth  on  the  steamer 
Cataract,  July  4,  1856.  He  visited  Lawrence,  Le- 
Compton,  Topeka  and  other  towns.  Delighted  with 
the  country,  he  determined  to  aid  the  free  state  cause 
and  make  Kansas  his  future  home.  He  returned  to 
Ohio,  going  down  the  Missouri  Biver,  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do  at  that  time.  On  the  boat  he  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  border  ruffians  and  mieht  have 
lost  his  life  but  for  the  interference  of  Col.  Philip 
D.  Elkins,  father  of  the  late  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of 
West  Virginia.  Colonel  Elkins  lived  at  Westport, 
Missouri,  and  was  himself  a  leader  in  the  border  ruf- 
fian movement. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Ohio  Mr.  Plumb  again 
started  for  Kansas.  He  was  enlisted  in  the  Kansas 
cause  heart  and  soul.  The  Missouri  Biver  was  then 
closed  to  free  state  emi^ants,  and  therefore  he 
went  to  CSiicago,  offering  his  services  to  the  National 
Kansas  Committee, » and  was  sent  on  to  Iowa  City 
with  letters  to  Doctor  Bowen,  the  forwarding  agent 
there.  At  that  point  he  purchased  three  wagons  and 
three  teams  of  horses.  One  wagon  was  loaded  with 
supplies  for  the  journey.  Into  the  others  were  loaded 
a  brass  cannon,  a  twelve  pounder,  with  carriage,  250 
Sharpens  rifles,  250  Colt's  navy  pistols,  250  bowie 
knives  and  20,000  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the 
rifles. 

At  Iowa  City  Mr.  Plumb  recruited  a  company  of 
ten  young  men,  among  them  the  father  of  Senator 
Charles  Curtis  and  Capt.  A.  C.  Pierce,  now  of  Junc- 
tion City.  He  recruited  these  men  to  aid  in  taking 
his  warlike  cargo  to  Kansas.  The  company  was 
known  as  the  ''Grizzlies"  and  Plumb  was  the  cap- 
tain. When  the  wagons  were  ready  to  take  the  road 
Doctor  Bowen  maae  the  company  a  speech  in  which 
he  said:  "If  the  border  ruffians  succeed  in  taking 
your  lives  may  the  noble  cause  in  which  you  die 
give  you  a  passport  to  a  better  world. ' '  Mr.  Plumb 
renlied  to  this,  closing  with  these  memorable  words: 
"I  have  seen  Kansas;  I  know  the  perils  of  her  lib- 
erty-loving people;  I  have  seen  the  border  ruffians 
and  the  desolation  of  their  work.     I  need  no  intro- 
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duction  to  them.  I  accept  the  responsibility  of  this 
great  trust  jou  have  today  confided  to  me;  and  these 
munitions  of  defense,  if  we  live,  shall  be  delivered 
to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Plumb  was  then  a  boy  of  eighteen 
years. 

The  cargo  was  delivered  at  Topeka  on  September 
25,  after  a  thrilling  journey  through  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  in  the  course  of  which  Captain  Plumb  had 
to  quell  a  mutiny.  This  he  did  with  cocked  revolver 
in  hand.  At  Topeka  he  bought  axes,  augers,  saws 
and  such  other  tools  as  were  necessary  in  the  found- 
ing of  a  pioneer  post.  He  and  most  of  his  company 
then  started  up  the  Kansas  Biver  to  find  a  location 
for  their  settlement.  Near  where  Salina  was  after- 
wards built  they  laid  out  a  town  which  they  called 
Mariposa.  A  substantial  log  house  was  erected.  Mr. 
Plumb  then  returned  to  Ohio,  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Xenia  News,  and  arrived  again  at  Lawrence  in  Decem- 
ber. There  he  secured  a  position  as  foreman  in  the 
office  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  Mariposa  was  too  far  from  other  settle- 
ments to  succeed  at  that  time,  and  the  company  had 
no  money.  Lawrence  people  were  then  forming  the 
Emporia  Town  Company,  m  which  Blumb  secured  an 
interest. 

Settlement  at  Emporia  began,  early  in  1857.  Mr. 
Plumb  established  tnere  the  Kamos  News,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  June  6,  1857.  In  1858 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  formed 
the  Leavenworth  constitution.  In  this  convention  he 
took  an  active  part  and  there  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Thomas  Ewing  and  many  other  men  who 
became  famous  in  Kansas.  The  winters  of  1858-59 
and  1860-61  were  spent  by  Mr.  Plumb  attending  law 
school  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1861,  in  which  year  he  was  made  reporter 
of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court.  He  practiced  law 
until  he  entered  the  army. 

In  November,  1861,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  which  convened 
in  January,  1862.  He  became  chairman  of  the  house 
judiciary  committee,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  manage  the  impeachment  cases  against 
the  state  officers.  In  the  summer  of  1862  he  aided 
in  raising  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry,  being  mus- 
tered in  as  captain  of  Company*  C  on  September  10, 
and*  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  was  piqpmoted 
major,  and  May  17,  1864,  he  became  lieutenant-col- 
onel. He  was  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Orove  and  in 
all  the  other  engagements  in  the  campaigns  of  Gen- 
eral Blount  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  region  during 
1862-63.  He  was  chief  of  staff  for  General  Ewing 
in  1863  at  Kansas  City.  After  Quantrill  and  his 
gang  had  been  driven  from  Missouri,  Stan  Watie  and 
about  1,500  half-blood  Creek  Indians  from  the  Indian 
Territory  began  moving  up  the  Grand  River  with  the 
evident  intention  of  making  a  raid  into  Southern 
Kansas.  Plumb  was  then  sent  with  a  part  of  the 
Ninth  and  Eleventh  Kansas  to  protect  that  part  of 
the  state  and  prevent  Stan  Watie  from  overrunning 
it.  Headquarters  were  established  at  Humboldt,  and 
Major-General  Pleasanton,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  district,  ordered .  Plumb  to  build  a  block  house 
there.  Winter  coming  on  cold,  with  deep  snow,  pre- 
vented Stan  Watie  coming  further  north  than  the 
mouth  of  Spring  Biver,  where  he  turned  back.  Plumb 
was  in  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Little  Blue,  Big 
Blue,  Westport  and  in  the  pursuit  of  Price  in  1864. 
His  regiment  also  saw  much  service  against  the 
Indians  in  the  far  West,  and  in  1865  he  was  in  the 


Platte  campaign  in  Wyoming,  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  He  was  mustered  out  at  Port  Leavenworth, 
September  15,  18Cf5.         , 

After  the  war  he  resumed  his  law  practice  at 
Emporia,  and  in  1867  the  firm  of  Buggies  &  Plumb 
j^as  formed.  Mr.  Plumb  was  speaker  of  the  house 
in  the  Legislature  which  convened  in  1867  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  1868.  In  1873  he 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  at  Emporia,  and 
was  an  active  banker  until  his  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  was  also  identified  with  railroad 
building,  and  was  one  of  the  company  which  promoted 
the  railroad  from  Junction  City  to  Parsons,  now 
part  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Bailway. 

In  1877  Preston  B.  Plumb  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  twice  reelected,  and 
his  third  election  was  without  a  dissenting  vote,  an 
honor  never  given  to  any  other  Kansan.  For  four- 
teen years  Senator  Plumb  was  one  of  the  notable 
figures  in  American  national  affairs.  No  adequate 
account  of  his  influence  and  activities  can  be  given 
here.  During  that  time  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  was  a  member  of 
various  other  committees,  including  that  on  appro- 
priations and  finance.  Because  of  his  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  actual  conditions.  Senator  Plumb 
exerted  a  great  influence  in  shaping  the  legislation 
which  finally  brought  about  the  opening  of  the  Umds 
of  Oklahoma  to  settlement.  He  led  the  fight  within 
the  Bepubliccm  party  against  the  McKinley  tariff  bill, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  Bepublicans  who  voted  against 
that  bill  in  its  final  passage.  He  was  the  first  to 
propose  a  tariff  commission  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing tariff  schedules  and  duties  on  an. impartial  and 
well-considered  basis,  without  interference  from  pol- 
itics and  the  special  interests  ii^volved.  This  idea 
that  now  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  bear  fruit  was 
originally  with  the  late  Preston  B.  Plumb.  Another 
item  of  his  record  which  should  be  recalled  is  that 
he  vigorously  oppo^d  the  "force  bill"  which  was 
designed  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  enable  the  negroes  of  the  South  to 
vote  in  all  Federal  elections. 

Early  in  his  third  term  as  senator  there  occunred 
the  great  Populist  upheaval  in  Kansas,  as  a  result  of 
which  Senator  Ingalls  and  six  Kansas  congressmen 
were  retired  from  office.  The  removal  of  these  ex- 
perienced men  from  the  Kansas  delegation  more 
than  doubled  Senator  Plumb's  labors,  and  his  death 
was  the  direct  result  of  overwork.  In  the  summer 
he  was  warned  to  take  a  long  rest,  and  had  arranged 
a  trip  to  Europe,  but  did  not  go,  since  loyalty  to  his 
friends  prompted  him  to  return  to  Kansas  and  take 
an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1891.  As  a  result, 
when  he  returned  to  Washington  he  was  worn  out. 
On  December  20,  1891,  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  his 
rooms  on  Fourteenth  Street,  Washington.  The  news 
of  his  death  came  as  a  shock  to  all  Kansas,  and  his 
passing  brought  genuine  sorrow  to  the  people  of 
the  entire  conmionwealth,  since  his  life  was  devoted 
to  and  in  the  end  sacrificed  for  them.  His  capacity 
for  work  has  never  been  equaled  by  any  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  often  went  without 
meals  and  not  infrequently  worked  through  the  night. 
And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  put  double  the 
amount  of  work  of  most  men  into  an  hour,  for  he 
usually  did  two  things  and  often  three  at  one  time. 
But  even  with  all  this  driving  energy  he  never  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  individual  and  his  needs.  And 
perhaps  his  strongest  characteristic  was  his  democratic 
spirit. 
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On  March  8,  1867,  Senator  Plumb  was  married  to 
Miss  Caroline  A.  Southwick,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Her 
father,  Abijah  Southwick,  was  a  strong  anti-slavery 
man  and  his  home  was  one  of  the  principal  stations 
on  the  underground  railway  in  Northern  Ohio,  where 
as  many  as  forty  fugitives  from  slavery  were  cared 
for  at  one  time.  Emporia  was  a  small  town  when 
Mrs.  Plumb  went  there  to  live.  She  has  ever  been 
active  in  all  charitable  work,  was  closely  associated 
with  her  husband  during  his  life,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  distinguished  women  of  Kansas.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Plumb  had  six  children,  all  now  living  except 
one. 

Amos  Hinsdale  Plumb  is  one  of  the  children  of 
the  late  Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb  and  Caroline 
(South wick)  Plumb.  He  was  bom  at  Emporia,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1869.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Emporia  and  the  Kansas  State  Universil^  at  Law- 
rence. Mr.  Plumb's  chief  business  activities  have 
been  in  real  estate  and  mining.  He  organized  and  is 
president  of  the  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
.  tion  of  Emporia,  and  during  1915-17  was  president 
of  the  building  and  loan  section  of  the  Kansas 
Bankers'  Association. 

He  was  married  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  January  1, 
1897,  to  Elva  Lawrence  Gibson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gibson  of  Omaha.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Bozanna  Plumb. 

Haery  B.  Whittelsey,  president  and  manager  of 
The  Whittelsey  Mercantile  Company,  which  operates 
a  chain  of  grocery  stores  in  Topeka,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  retail  grocery  firms  in  the  state. 

A  native  of  Bedbank,  New  Jersey,  Harry  B. 
Whittelsey  has  been  a  resident  of  Topeka  since 
November  1,  1881,  at  which  time  he  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  He  was  bom  December  5,  1868,  a  son  of 
William  Chauncey  and  Grace  M.  (Hindes)  Whittel- 
sey. Of  the  six  children  there  were  four  sons,  Louis, 
Burt,  Harry  and  William,  Jr.  The  Whittelsey  family 
were  very  prominent  in  the  East.  Grandfather  W. 
0.  Whittelsey  was  the  first  senior  surgeon  general  of 
the  United  States  navy,  and  held  that  office  for  a 
number  of  years.  Harry  Whittelsey  *s  matemal 
grandfather  Hindes  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Littletown,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  first  librarian 
of  the  city  library  there,  and  during  the  War  of 
1812  he  gave  the  United  States  Government  $60,000 
in  cash.  In  return  he  received  a  warrant  for  a 
tract  of  land  in  Virginia.  His  heirs  lost  this 
property,  since  the  records  were  burned  with  the 
court  house,  and  being  lost  the  heirs  were  not  able  to 
prove  conclusively  either  the  right  to  the  land  or  its 
location. 

W.  C.  Whittelsey,  father  of  Harry  B.,  was  edu- 
cated in  district  schools  and  in  a  college  in  the 
South.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  New  Jersey,  and  he  also 
acted  as  a  messenger  between  Washington  City  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  the  war  he  located 
in  New  York  City,  and  for  fourteen  years  was  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  Central  Park  in  Brooklyn.  In 
1881  he  brought  his  family  to  Topeka,  thinking  the 
West  offered  bettcfr  advantages  for  himself  and  sons. 

On  arriving  in  Topeka  the  senior  Mr.  Whittelsey 
embarked  in  the  grocery  business  at  Second  and  Madi- 
son streets.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
large  grocery  house  operated  under  the  fim\  name  of 
Whittelsey  Mercantile  Company.  His  older  sons,  with 
Louis  at  their  head,  had  active  charge  of  the  store, 


and  the  business  reasonably  prospered.  W.  C.  Whittel- 
sey died  at  Topeka  in  1904.  His  son  Louis  was  head 
of  the  grocery  house  from  1882  to  1891. 

With  very  little  capital  to  begin  on,  all  had  to 
work  hard  to  make  the  business  give  them  a  living. 
In  1892,  after  Louis  retired  from  the  firm,  the 
Whittelsey  Mercantile  Company  was  organized  with 
Harry  B.  Whittelsey  as  president  and  manager.  It 
has  been  through  his  keen  business  judgment  and 
untiring  work  that  this  company  has  developed  its 
trade  from  one  store  to  nine  stores  and  a  warehouse. 
Four  of  the  store  properties  are  owned  by  the 
Mutual  Beal  Estate  Company,  of  which  William 
Whittelsey  is  president  and  Harry  vice  president. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  push  and  enterprise  of 
Harry  E.  Whittelsey  that  the  Eetail  Grocers '  Associa- 
tion of  Topeka  was  formed.  He  conceived  and 
engineered  the  organization  of  this  association  in 
1887,  renting  the  hall  and  sending  the  announcements 
of  the  meeting,  and  acting  as  temporary  chairman 
until  the  regular  election  of  officers.  He  was  then 
made  financial  secretly  of  the  body,  and  later  became 
its  president.  Mr.  Whittelsey  is  a  republican,  but 
is  in  no  sense  a  politician.  He  is  af&liated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  United  Commercial 
Travelers  and  belongs  to  the  Topeka  Commercial  Club. 
Beligiously  he  is  a  Christian  Scientist. 

Charles  G.  Blaeely,  whose  attainments  as  a  busi- 
ness man  have  made  his  name  familiar  not  only  in 
his  home  City  of  Topeka  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  since  the  fall 
of  1883,  and  his  first  experience  here  was  as  teacher 
in  Brown  County. 

His  is  the  interesting  story  of  a  boy  bom  and 
reared  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, where  people  lived  on  the  plane  of  the  simplest 
existence  but  not  always  of  the  highest  ideals.  There, 
in  his  early  youth,  came  a  stimulus  to  his  ambition 
and  hope  which  raised  him  out  of  his  circumstances, 
and  by  self-help  he  stmggled  upward  on  the  road  of 
aspiration  and  finally  made  himself  a  place  among 
the  world's  influential  workers. 

In  the  early  days  of  Kentucky  about  the  time 
Daniel  Boone  made  history  from  the  ''dark  and 
bloody  ground,"  members  of  the  Blakely  and  Brown 
families  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  respec- 
tively settled  within  the  borders  of  that  common- 
wealth, and  aided  in  reclaiming  it  from  the  domain 
of  the  wilderness,  fought  wild  beasts  and  wild  In- 
dians, and  for  several  generations  lived  peacefully 
and  contentedly  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
state.  Many  years  later  John  Chestnut  Blakely,  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Laurel  County  and  Sarah 
Brown  of  the  Bluegrass  region,  met  and  married,  and 
they  were  the-  parents  of  Charles  G.  Blakely. 

The  latter  was  bom  on  a  small  mountain  farm  in 
Laurel  County,  Kentucky,  September  4,  1853.  Until 
his  early  manhood  his  knowledge  extended  only  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  in 
which  he  was  bora.  He  worked  spasmocUcaUy  at  the 
tasks  to  which  most  boys  applied  themselves  but 
he  grew  up  strong  and  vigorous  in  body,  and  for 
about  three  months  each  year  attended  the  backwoods 
district  school.  There  he  learned  little  more  than 
the  rudiments  of  the  literary  art. 

When  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  found  employment 
in  East  Tennessee  at  a  salary  of  $10  per  month,  he 
thought  he  was  on  the  way  to  comfortable  prosperity. 
He  was  at  that  work  for  about  a  year,  and  for- 
tunately through  the  kindness  of  his  employer,  was 
privileged  to  attend  an  academy  about  five  months 
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of  the  time.  Here  occurred  the  real  awakening  of 
his  powers  and  his  aspirations.  With  a  widening 
mental  and  spiritual  vision,  he  saw  beyond  the  imme- 
diate horizon  in  which  his  attention  had  previously 
been  concentrated,  and  he  realized  that  there  was  a 
broader  and  better  domain  for  those  who  could  suc- 
cessfully struggle  through  the  preliminary  difficulties. 
From  East  Tennessee  he  returned  to  Laurel  County, 
Kentucky,  and  a  few  months  later  determined  to 
acquire  an  education.  Once  more  he  took  his  place 
as  a  student  in  the  district  school,  which  in  the 
meantime  had  increased  its  term  to  five  months 
annually,  and  he  was  also  a  student  in  a  private 
school  conducted  at  the  county  seat  at  London.  By 
hard  work  he  qualified  to  pass  the  examination  and 
secure  a  certificate  as  a  teacher.  He  taught,  and 
taught  well,  and  from  his  earnings  was  able  to  enter 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  subsequently 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Lexington,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  college  degree  in  1879.  The 
story  itself  is  briefly  told.  However,  to  the  tall, 
gangling,  and  none  too  well  clad  boy,  the  narrative 
had  its  tragical  phases,  with  mingled  heartaches  and 
hopes. 

Having  completed  his  college  course,  he  became 
principal  of  the  Laurel  Seminary  one  year.  His  next 
position  was  as  assistant '  engineer  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Knoxville  branch  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad.  In  the  meantime  he  had  read  and 
heard  much  of  Kansas  as  a  state  of  opportunities, . 
and  decided  that  he  would  make  it  his  future  home. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
Kansas,  and  in  Brown  County  he  taught  one  year  in 
the  country  school,  two  years  at  Morrill  and  one  year 
at  Hiawatha.  He  left  teaching  to  become  a  solicitor 
for.  life  insurance,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  genius 
for  mathematics  he  was  promoted  to  actuary  of  his 
company  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  he  removed 
to  Topeka  in  1892.  Since  1898  Mr.  Blakely  has  had 
a  successful  real  estate  and  fire  insurance  business 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  prosperous  men  of 
Topeka. 

In  religious  belief  he  is  a  Protestant,  and  is 
an  independent  republican.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Topeka  City  Council  for  three  years  until 
1910,  when  Topeka  went  under  the  commission  form 
of  government,  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislative 
session  of  1913-14.  Fraternally  he  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter.  Mr.  Blakely  has  always 
endeavored  to  live  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Divine  Teacher  and  to  so  regulate  his  life  that 
when  the  final  summons  comes  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  of  him  that  the  world  is  better  for  his  having 
lived  in  it,  and  that  itself  is  an  ambition  worthy  of 
the  best  mettle  in  any  man. 

On  October  30,  1894,  Mr.  Blakely  married  Miss 
Mattie  Victor  Kenney  Dodge,  of  Paris,  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  and  a  daughter  of  David  M.  and 
Rebecca  (Kenney)  Dodge.  She  is  of  an  old  southern 
family  on  both  sides.  Her  father  was  a  successful 
planter  and  a  lover  and  breeder  of  standard  bred 
trotting  horses.  Among  horses  he  raised  and  owned 
was  Gail  Hamilton,  who  took  the  three-year-old 
record  of  the  Grand  Circuit  races  of  1902.  He  is  also 
owner  of  Lemonade,  the  most  famous  brood  mare  of 
Kentucky  of  her  time.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blakely  are  Charles  G.,  Victor  Kenney  and 
James  Mills,  the  last  being  now  deceased. 

Arthur  W.  Bronson.  For  the  past  seventeen 
years  a  resident  of  Topeka,  Mr.  Bronson  has  been  a 


considerable  factor  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
state,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
interests.  As  resident  agent  for  a  firm  of  foreign 
capitalists,  he  has  been  instrumental  during  his  time 
in  handling  and  distributing  over  $25,000,000  cash 
to  the  land  owners  and  farmers  of  Ktmsas  and 
adjoining  states,  and  he  is  perhaps  as  well  informed 
as  any  man  in  the  state  on  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural credit,  land  values  and  farming  interests  from 
the  financial  standpoint. 

A  native  of  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  where  he 
was  born  June  3,  1855,  Arthur  W.  Bronson  is  a  son 
of  O.  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Harter)  Bronson.  His 
family  have  been  Americans  for  many  generations, 
and  O.  W.  Bronson  was  a  carriage  manufacturer,  a 
trade  which  he  adopted  from  his  father.  O.  W. 
Bronson  also  owned  a  farm  in  New  York,  and  it 
was  in  the  country  that  Arthur  W.  Bronson  spent 
the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  in  1877  graduated  in  the  civil 
engineering  department  of  Willston  Seminary  in 
Massachusetts. 

Though  prepared  for  a  technical  profession,  Mr. 
Bronson  never  practiced  civil  engineering,  but  instead 
engaged  in  merchandising  at  Herkimer,  New  York, 
and  not  finding  that  business  to  his  liking  he  came 
west  in  1884,  and  for  three  years  was  inspector  with 
the  Lombard  Investment  Company.  He  then  became 
resident  agent  for  Close  Brothers  &  Company,  who 
were  English  capitalists  representing  the  Mortgage 
and  Debenture  Company.  For  nine  years  Mr.  Bron- 
son lived  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  then  spent  two  years 
at  Kansas  City,  and  since  then  has  lived  in  Topeka. 
His  business  service  is  chiefly  to  extend  credit  to 
farmers  and  through  the  medium  of  his  agency  has 
been  distributed  perhaps  more  actual  cash  for  Kan- 
sas farming  operations  than  through  any  other  one 
source. 

Mr.  Bronson  is  a  member  of  the  Topeka  Commer- 
cial Club,  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1878  he  married  Miss  Ida  M.  Bridenstein.  Their 
one  son  Olcott  W.  is  employed  in  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  the  State  Historical  Society  as  curator. 

Col.  Lewis  R.  Jewell.  Various  members  of 
the  Jewell  family  have  been  well  known  at  Fort 
Scott  and  vicinity  for  many  years.  Both  Col.  Lewis 
R.  and  his  son,  by  the  same  name,  were  active,  and  » 
the  father  quite  prominent,  in  the  days  of  the  Civil 
war.  He  came  of  old  Massachusetts  lineage,  moved 
to  Ohio  early  in  life,  and  while  a  resident  of  Wash- 
ington County  married  Susan  Hutchinson.  Mr. 
Jewell  became  interested  in  river  transportation,  and 
when  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  several  years  before  the 
war,  was  the  owner  of  several  boats  plying  the 
Mississippi  and  C^o,  and  had  reached  the  rank  of 
"Captain." 

In  1859  Captain  Jewell  located  in  the  neutral  strip 
of  Kansas  near  Arcadia,  and  there  established  him- 
self as  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  By  the  vigorous 
resistance  or  settlers,  in  which  he  was  a  leader,  the 
aggressive  Cherokees  were  barred  from  the  country, 
but  to  make  their  tenure  more  secure  a  delegation- 
of  the  whites  was  sent  to  Washington  to  seek  Gov- 
ernment backing  abd  to  protect  the  settlement  of  a 
large  contemplated  colony  from  the  East.  The  cap- 
tain was  one  of  this  delegation,  but  before  anything 
definite  was  accomplished  the  Civil  war  broke  like 
a  sudden  storm  on  the  country,  and  colonization  and 
all  else  were  thrust  aside  in  face  of  the  great  danger 
and  disaster. 
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Captain  Jewell  had  been  known  as  a  strong  demo- 
erat,  and  some  had  even  denounced  him  as  pro-slavery, 
but  when  the  danger  of  disunion  loomed  he  rejected 
an  offer  of  service  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
joined  a  company  of  the  Sixth  Kansas  Cavalry  of 
the  Union  forces.  He  was  elected  captain  of  that 
command  and,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel.  His 
service  for  the  Union  cause  was  one  of  bravery  and 
ability  and,  after  proving  his  soldierly  qualities  in 
several  fierce  engagements,  his  time  came  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  at  the  battle  of  Cane  Hill,  Arkansas. 
After  being  wounded  several  times  and  his  horse 
shot  from  imder  him,  he  continued  in  the  field, 
leading  his  regiment  afoot.  While  thus  leading  a 
charge,  he  received  a  ball  in  his  groin,  fell  uncon- 
scious and  was  taken  into  the  Confederate  camp. 
He  died  two  days  thereafter,  recovering  conscious- 
ness sufficiently  to  be  sent  back  for  burial  to  the 
Union  lines.  This  was  done,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  he  was  brought  home  by  members  of  his  old 
company  and  buried  at  Fort  Scott.  The  colonel  was 
a  brave  popular  citizen,  and  Jewell  county  is  named 
in  his  honpr.  His  son  was  also  identified  with  the 
Sixth  Kansas  Cavalry,  in  a  minor  capacity,  and  after 
the  war  founded  Arcadia. 

Samuel  E.  Hoffman  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
about  1835.  He  came  to  Kansas  from  Iowa,  locating 
in  Neosho  Palls,  Woodson  Coimty,  in  1858,  being 
the  first  lawyer  in  that  section  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  prominent  in  the  early  stages  of  state- 
hood, being  a  member  of  the  Wyandotte  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1859  and  of  the  first  State 
Senate  in  1861.  He  was  also  one  of  the  agents  ap- 
pointed to  select  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  the 
general  government  in  1861-62.  The  later  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  banking. 

Ons  B.  GuNN  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  bom 
at  Montague,  October  27,  1828,  and  before  he  came 
west  as  a  railroad  engineer,  had  served  as  rodman 
on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  Railroad  and  superintendent 
of  the  construction  work  of  the  line  between  Boches- 
ter  and  Niagara  Palls.  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
division  engineer  in  the  building  of  the  Toledo,  Wa- 
bash and  Western,  and  followed  railroad  construction 
westward  until  he  settled  at  Wyandotte,  Kansas,  in 
1857.  He  was  a  member  of  the  1861  State  Senate, 
and  while  thus  serving  was  appointed  major  of  the 
Fourth  Kansas,  later  the  Tenth  Kansas  Infantry. 
R€«igning  in  May,  1862,  he  resumed  railroad  work, 
being  connected,  at  various  times,  with  the  Kansas 
City  and  Cameron,  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  West- 
em  Central  Brandi  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  Of  the  road  last  named 
he  built  600  miles;  also  constructed  the  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River  at  Atchison,  and  in  1876  con- 
structed the  union  depot  in  Kansas  City.  In  view  of 
these  unadorned  facts,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add 
that  Mr.  Gunn  was  one  of  the  leading  engineers  of 
the  West.  He  died  in  Kansas  City,  February  18, 
1901,  and  was  buried  in  Oak  Grove,  Lawrence. 

David  E.  Ballard.  A  native  of  Franklin  County, 
Vermont,  David  E.  Ballard  is  a  leading  citizen  and 
a  prosperous  farmer  of  Washington,  and  looks  back 
with  still  keen  interest  to  the  days  of  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  when  he  assisted  in  the  civil  organization 
of  his  county  and  his  state.  He  was  bom  March  20, 
1837,  of  English  and  Revolutionary  ancestors.    When 


he  was  a  boy  his  father,  Appleton  Ballard,  moved  to 
Morrow  County,  Ohio,  not  to  cultivate  the  land,  but 
to  provide  his  family  with  a  home  while  he  fared 
forth  on  the  high  seas  of  the  East.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  was  murdered  and  robbed  in  the  harbor 
of  Halifax,  after  he  had  disposed  of  his  cargo. 

In  May,  1857,  when  he  had  but  just  entered  his 
twenty-first  year,  David  E.  Ballard  located  in  Brown 
Coun^,  Kansas,  and  in  the  following  year  moved  to 
Washington  County,  which  was  then  on  the  point  of 
organization.  In  fact,  he  assisted  in  that  work,  and 
was  the  first  county  clerk.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  first  State 
Legislature  (1861),  and  in  the  senatorial  election 
was  an  active  partisan  of  James  H.  Lane.  He  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Second  E^ansas  Infantry  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  was  made  first 
lieutenant,  being  mustered  out  of  the  service  in 
Febmary,  1865.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Fort  Smith,  Cane  Hill  and  Prairie  Grove. 
Mr.  Ballard  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  audit 
the  Price  raid  claims,  in  1867,  and  during  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years  served  as  an  assessor  of  internal 
revenue.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  1879.  From  his  pleasant  home  in  Wa^ington, 
he  now  directs  his  large  farming  interests  in  Wash- 
ington and  Meade  counties. 

William  F.  M.  Arny.  Kansas  has  produced  no 
more  eccentric,  generous  or  beloved  character  than 
William  F.  M.  Amy.  Although  not  a  native  of  the 
state,  he  was  a  son  in  all  that  stands  for  its  inde- 
pendence and  himianity.  He  was  born  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  March  6,  1813,  and  after 
graduating  from  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia, 
acted  for  a  time  as  secretary  for  Alexander  Campbell, 
the  famous  Disciple  preacher.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  especially  with  such 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  others  of  force  and  origi- 
nality. In  1850  Mr.  Arny  settled  in  McLean  Coun^, 
Illinois;  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  republi- 
can party,  and  in  1856  was  a  committeeman  in  that 
state  appointed  to  raise  money  to  settle  Free  State 
men  in  Kansas.  In  that  year  he  made  a  trip  of 
investigation  to  the  territory,  and  its  condition  so 
appealed  to  him  that  in  the  spring  of  1857  he 
settled  in  Anderson  County. 

The  people  of  Kansas,  who  had  come  thither  to 
stay  and  build '  a  real  commonwealth  of  equals, 
accepted  William  F.  M.  Amy  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  their  forces,  electing  him  both  to  the  Leavenworth 
constitutional  convention  of  1858  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  First  State  Legislature,  which 
assembled  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  At 
that  time  he  was  also  closing  his  faithful  steward- 
ship of  the  relief  fund  and  the  goods  entrusted  to 
him  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the  grasshopper 
plague  of  1857.  He  had  been  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Grasshopper  Falls  convention  soon  after  coming 
to  Kansas,  had  handled  thousands  of  dollars  and  over 
9,000,000  pounds  of  relief  goods.  In  1861  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Indians  in  that  region,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  official  duties,  accomplished  much  in  exploiting 
the  mineral  resources  of  New  Mexico.  But  in  that 
matter,  as  in  all  other  measures  with  which  he  was 
identified  and  prominent,  he  did  not  profit  finan- 
cially; in  fact,  seemed  always  careless  of  personal 
gain.  Naturally  he  died  poor,  albeit  honored  and 
deeply    loved — which    is    better   than    to    have    died 
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financially  prosperous.  On  his  return  from  a  trip 
East  he  stopped  off  at  Topeka,  was  taken  ill  and 
died  suddenly  September  18,  1881.  A  short  time 
before,  at  the  theater,  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
money  and  passes,  and  a  collection  of  $125  was  taken 
up  among  his  Old  Kansas  friends  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  burial.  His  body  was  forwarded  to  Santa 
Fe,  where  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  palace. 

Samuel  J.  Crawford  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  E^sas  State  Legislature,  by  service  on  the 
field  of  battle  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
during  the  Civil  war,  and  was  the  third  governor  of 
the  sUite.  He  was  one  of  the  historv  makers  of  early 
Kansas,  and  what  he  did  to  influence  the  early 
political  development  of  Kansas  must  be  told  on  other 
pages.  Following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  his  personal 
career. 

He  was  bom  in  Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  April  10, 
1895,  grew  up  on  a  farm,  attended  the  graded  schools 
of  Be^ord,  Indiana,  and  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati 
College.  His  parents  were  William  and  Jane  (Mor- 
row) Cravrford,  who  were  natives  of  North  Carolina 
and  had  moved  to  Indiana  Territory  in  1815.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  James  and  Mary  (Fraser) 
CravTford,  his  grandfather  having  been  a  Bevolu- 
tionary  soldier.  In  remote  ancestry  the  Crawf ords 
were  Scotch. 

Samuel  J.  Crawford  arrived  in  Kansas  Territory 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Ckimett  on  March  1, 
1859.  He  had  the  personal  courage,  the  mental  tal- 
ents and  other  qualities  so  essentitd  for  leadership  in 
the  troubled  country  of  Kansas  at  that  time,  and  he 
did  not  long  remain  a  struggling  lawyer  in  Gamett 
In  May  of  the  same  year  of  his  arrival  he  attended 
the  Ossawatomie  convention  and  participated  in  the 
organization  of  the  republican  party  in  Kansas.  In 
September  of  the  same  ^ear  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
republican  state  convention  at  Topeka,  which  placed 
in  nomination  state  oficers  under  the  Wyandotte  con- 
stitution. Then,  in  November^  1859,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  state  Legislature,  and  assisted  in 
putting  the  state  government  into  operation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  session  the  country 
was  involved  in  war.  He  resigned  his  legislative  seat 
to  become  captain  in  the  Second  Kansas  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  participated  in  those  Southwest  Mis- 
souri campaigns  led  by  General  Lyon,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  engagements,  including  the  crucial  battle 
of  Wilson  Creek.  In  March,  1862,  Captain  Cravrf  ord 
was  assigned  i;he  command  of  Troop  A,  Second  Kan- 
sas Cavalry,  and  soon  afterwards  the  command  of  a 
battalion  in  the  same  regiment. 

With  the  Second  Kansas  he  was  with  General  Blunt 
in  Southwest  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory until  early  in  the  fall  of  1862,  During  that 
time  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Newtonia,  Old 
Fort  Wayne,  Kane  Hill,  Bald  Peak,  Cove  Creek,  Prai- 
rie Grove  and  Van  Buren.  At  old  Fort  Wayne  he 
led  his  battalion  in  the  charge  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  an  entire  battery  of  artillery. 

On  March  12,  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  command 
the  Second  Kansas  Cavalry  and  soon  afterwards 
joined  Blunt  at  Fort  Gibson  for  an  expedition  south 
through  the  Choctaw  Nation.  This  campaign  ended 
with  the  taking  of  Fort  Smith  and  Colonel  Crawford 
was  instrument  in  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners, 
wagons,  horses,  a  Confederate  paymaster  and  $40,000  < 
of  Confederate  money. 

In  November,  1863,  he  was  appointed  colonel  in  the 
Eighty-third  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  In 
March,.  1864,  he  joined  General  Steele  on  an  expedi- 


tion to  the  Bed  Biver  under  the  general  command  of 
General  Banks.  At  Jenkins  Ferry  his  command  lost 
heavily  and  his  own  horse  was  shot. 

While  still  in  active  service,  on  September  8,  1864, 
Colonel  Crawford  was  nominated  for  governor  of 
Kansas.  On  October  1st  he  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence,  the  first  he  had  had  since  entering  the  service 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  on  arriving  in  Kansas 
learned  of  Price 's  raid  through  Missouri.  Instead  of 
entering  the  canvass  for  office,  he  at  once  reported  to 
and  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  General  Ciurtis,  and 
be  was  with  the  Union  forces  in  every  battle  of  this 
campaign  from  Westport  to  Mine  Creek.  Of  Kansas 
soldiers  General  Cravrford  was  one  of  the  greatest. 
It  was  for  meritorious  services  on  the  field  of  battle 
that  he  w::s  brevetted  brigadier-general  on  April  13, 
1865. 

In  the  meantime,  on  November  8,  1864,  he  was 
elected  governor,  and  on  January  9,  1865,  took  the 
oath  of  office.  On  September  5, 1866,  he  was  re-elected 
governor,  and  was  the  first  executive  of  the  state  to  be 
honored  vrith  re-election. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  review  the 
conditions  of  Kansas  when  Governor  Crawford  took 
his  seat  in  the  governor 's  office.  All  that  is  told  on 
other  pages.  But  as  some  of  the  distinctive  accom- 
plishments of  his  administration  it  should  be  recalled 
that  during  that  time  the  State  University,  the  Agri- 
cultural CoUege,  the  Normal  School,  the  Deaf,  Mute, 
Blind  and  Insane  asylums  were  opened,  and  not  only 
these  institutions  but  many  enduring  Kansas  policies 
saw  their  beginning  while  he  was  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair. 

About  the  time  he  retired  from  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor he  organized  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  joined 
General  Sheridan  in  November,  1868,  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians.  This  campaign  was  made  in  t£e 
dead  of  winter  and  under  the  greatest  of  difficulties, 
but  the  Indians  were  overtaken  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render the  captives  of  their  raid. 

After  retiring  from  the  governorship  Mr.  Crawford 
was  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Emporia  until  1876, 
when  he  removed  to  Topeka  and  undertook  the  prose- 
cution of  certain  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
indemnity  school  lands,  and  in  this  he  rendered  much 
aid  to  Kansas.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  practiced  law  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  Among  other  activities  Gk)vemor  Crawford 
published  "Kansas  in  the  '60s,"  a  work  which  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  a  picture  of  conditions  in 
early  Kansas  history,  and  which  will  always  be  an 
important  source  of  history. 

Governor  Crawford  died  October  21,  1913.  On 
November  27,  1866,  he  married  Isabel  M.  Chase.  His 
anly  daughter  Florence  is  now  the  wife  of  Governor 
Arthur  Capper. 

George  Marshall  Crawford,  the  only  son  of  Governor 
Crawford,  was  born  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  July  10; 
1872,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  a  prominent 
newspaper  man  and  publisher  at  Topeka. 

His  education  came  from  the  public  schools  of 
Topeka  and  the  preparatory  department  at  Waahbum 
College,  and  in  1894  he  graduated  A.  B.  from  Yale 
University.  For  three  years  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Topeka  Capital,  but  since  September,  1897,  hAs  been 
manager  of  the  Mail  Printing  House,  in  which  he  is 
a  partner.  Mr.  Crawford  is  an  active  republican,  an 
eighteen-degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  the  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  Topeka  Countey  Club  and  Topeka 
Commercial  Club.  On  November  6,  1895,  he  married 
Hortenso  Kelly,  daughter  of  Rev.  Bernard  Kelly,  who 
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for  many  yean  was  prominent  in  Kansas  affairs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  have  two  children:  George 
Marshall,  Jr.,  and  Isabel. 

John  MagDonald  of  Topeka  has  probably  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  education  in  Kansas  than  any 
other  one  man,  wad  in  saying  this  no  disparagement 
is  intended  for  the  scores  of  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  much  of  their  lives  to  educational  work. 

He  may  well  be  distinguished  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
method  of  reason  as  applied  to  learning.  His  kindly 
personality  has  left  a  deep  impress  for  good,  and 
many  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  the  different 
walks  of  life  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  e'arly 
training.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  evidently 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  great 
truth  that  to  educate  is  more  important  than  to 
govern,  since  to  train  men  wisely  for  self-government 
is  more  important  than  to  govern  them  untrained. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  helped  to  vitalize 
education  and  the  school  system  of  the  great  State 
of  Kansas. 

John  MacDonald  was  bom  February  6,  1843,  at 
Linshader,  in  the  Lewis,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Standing  Stones  of  Callemish  in  the  Parish  of  Uig, 
in  the  Hebrides.  His  birthplace  will  recall  to  a  great 
many  the  land  of  Sheila,  the  "Princess  of  Thule," 
made  famous  in  the  novel  of  that  name  by  Black. 
When  he  was  verv  small  his  people  removed  to  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  to  Ckiirloch  in  Wester  Ross, 
where  he  was  reared  and  where  he  received  his 
primary  education.  His  subsequent  schooling  was  at 
a  workingmen's  college  in  London,  England,  at 
Cooper's  Institute,  New  York  City,  and  at  other 
places  where  he  attended  night  school  after  his  day's 
work  was  over. 

When  Mr.  MacDonald  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1866,  he  found  employment  as  a  clerk,  and  destiny 
led  him  in  March,  1870,  to  Kansas.  Since  that  time 
his  home  has  been  in  Shawnee  County,  for  nearly 
forty-seven  years,  and  he  has  lived  continuously  in 
Topeka  since  1882. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Shawnee  County  he  did 
his  first  work  as  a  Kansas  teacher.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  when  he  was  examined  for  a  state  certificate  in 
18Z6,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
was  John  Fraser,  another  Scot,  a  native  of  Cromarty, 
who  had  won  the  rank  and  title  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 

Six  years  after  his  coming  to  Kansas  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Shawnee  County,  an  office  in  which  he  served  ten 
years.  In  that  position  he  was  able  to  impress  his 
ideals  upon  the  many  teachers  under  his  supervision, 
and  thus  the  influence  of  this  kindly  and  capable 
educator  was  greatly  extended  in  scope.  In  1898  he 
was  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  president 
of  the  Educational  Press  Association  of  America, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Since  December,  1888,  Mr.  MacDonald  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Western  School  Journal,  a  periodical 
of  wide  circulation  and  influence  among  educators 
in  the  West.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  never  received  a 
collegiate  degree,  and  for  that  reason  he  sometimes 
refers  to  himself  as  not  being  an  educated  man. 
The  truth  is  that  few  men  in  Kansas  are  as  thor- 
ou^y  versed  in  the  classics  or  in  the  more  practical 
modem  branches. 

Though  he  left  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  nearly 
fifty  years   ago,  he  can  speak,  read  and  write  the 


language  of  his  ancestors.  He  has  an  intense  love 
for  the  Celtic  language,  especiaUy  for  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  it,  wad  for  many  years  he  has  made  a 
comparative  study  of  the  entire  group  of  Celtic 
languages.  In  his  library  are  Gaelic,  Manx  and 
Welsh  Bibles,  a  Breton  and  an  Irish  Testament,  and 
he  feels  that  he  has  conquered  them  all  except  the 
Welsh.  Mr.  MacDonald  hopes  and  believes  that  his 
last  earthly  words  will  be  spoken  in  the  Gaelic  he 
loves  so  well. 

He  was  reared  in  and  has  always  been  faithful  to 
the  Presbyterian  faith.  He  is  one  of  th^  members  of 
that  circle  of  Topeka  professional  and  business  men 
known  as  the  Saturday  Night  Club,  of  whi^  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  of  which  he  is  now  critic. 
In  conclusion  there  should  be  a  reference  to  the 
well  known  fact  that  America  attributes  her  great- 
ness to  its  cosmopolitan  population,  and  it  is  to 
such  men  as  Mr.  MacDonald  that  Kansas  owes  some 
of  those  qualities  at  least  which  have  made  its  body 
of  citizenship  and  the  commonwealth  itself  rank 
among  the  first  of  the  states  in  the  Union. 

Thomas  Page.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
Thomas  Page  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  com- 
mercial figures  in  Kansas.  With  possibly  one  ex- 
ception, he  is  the  oldest  miller  in  the  state,  and  for 
years  has  been  a  factor  in  the  milling  and  grain 
interests  and  as  much  as  any  other  individual  has 
contributed  to  make  Topeka  a  center  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fiour. 

A  native  of  Scotland,  he  was  born  in  the  little 
manufacturing  hamlet  of  Dunshalt  in  Fifeshire, 
September  3,  1843.  With  a  practical  schooling  he 
began  an  apprenticeship  in  the  milling  business. 

For-  some  time  he  was  employed  in  a  mill  on  the 
River  Clyde,  where  he  daily  witnessed  the  arrivid 
and  departure  of  some  of  the  great  ocean  vessds 
which  brought  to  him  all  the  sense  of  mystery  <u^d 
the  messages  of  far  off  lands  which  the  sight  of 
them  inspires.  No  doubt  it  was  the  vessels  plying 
between  America  and  Great  Britain  thi^t  gave  lum  his 
first  definite  idea  of  making  the  United  States  his 
future  home. 

It  was  in  1866,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  that  he  took  passage  on  one  of  these  vessels  for 
America.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  he  found  em- 
ployment at  his  trade  in  Albany,  New  York.  Then 
in  1869  he  started  westward,  for  a  short 'time  worked 
in  Peoria  and  for  a  longer  time  at  Rockf ord,  Illinois. 
At  Rockford  he  became  acquainted  with  Josi^ 
Griswold,  who  with  his  partner  J.  L.  Shallabarger, 
owned  the  Shawnee  Flouring  Mills  at  Topeka,  then 
the  only  fiour  mills  of  the  capital  city. 

It  was  through  the  inducement  of  Mr.  Griswold 
that  Mr.  Page  arrived  in  Topeka  in  March,  1871. 
For  about  eight  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
Shawnee  mills.  Then  in  1879,  having  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance and  experience  among  grain  men  in 
Kansas,  he  accumulated  the  capital  by  which  were 
erected  the  Interocean  Mills.  He  was  proprietor  of 
these  for  twelve  years,  and  on  selling  his  interests 
built  the  Mid-Continent  Mills.  These  mills  are  now 
the  property  of  the  incorporation  known  as  the 
Thomas  Page  Milliug  Company,  and  though  now 
past  three  score  ai^d  ten  Mr.  Page  is  still  in  active 
business  and  the  directing  head  of  this  important 
enterprise.  Thus  for  forty-five  years  his  name  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  milling  business  in 
Topeka. 

As  a  result  of  industry  and  sound  business  judg- 
ment he  has  acquired  wealth,  but  has  also  attained 
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that  which  he  prizes  more  highly^  an  honored  name, 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  men,  and 
the  affection  of  family  and  a  wide  circle  of  intimate 
friends.  Wherever  this  name  is  mentioned  it  is  at 
once  associated  with  honorable,  upright  business 
dealings. 

Aside  from  his  regular  line  of  lifework  Mr.  Page 
has  been  connected  with  other  commercial  affairs, 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Shawnee  State  Bank  of 
Topeka.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  which  he  was  reared,  and  politically  is  a  repub- 
lican. He  is  also  a  true  Kansan  in  the  sense  that 
he  never  uses  strong  drink. 

In  1880  he  married  Miss  Jessie  McClintock.  They 
are  the  parents  of  three  children.  David  G.  is  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  milling  business,  Grace 
L.  is  the  wife  -of  John  Redden  of  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
and  the  other  daughter  is  Miss  Effie. 

David  Gladstone  Page,  son  of  Thomas  Page, 
whose  career  as  one  of  the  leading  millers  of  Kansas 
has  been  sketched  on  preceding  pages,  is  a  native  of 
Topeka,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  Page  milling  interests  of 
that  city. 

He  was  born  January  7,  1881,  at  the  family  home 
at  831  North  Quincy  Street  in  Topeka.  His  early 
training  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  and  in 
1899  he  graduated  from  the  Topeka  High  School. 
After  two  years  as  a  farmer  he  entered  his  father's 
office  in  1900,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  held 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Thomas  Page  Milling 
Company  and  is  the  wheat  buyer  and  sales  manager 
for  the  firm. 

In  1912  David  G.  Page  married  Miss  Mary  Sher- 
rard  Kerr  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Her 
father,  Dr.  David  Ramsay  Kerr,  is  a  widely  known 
educator. 

In  May,  1916,  he  was  elected  president  of  Bellevue 
College  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons:  Thomas  Page  and 
David  Ramsay  Page. 

Napoleon  Bonapahte  BlaNton  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri about  1830,  and  in  a  letter  written  to  Charles 
H.  Dickson,  several  years  before  his  death,  thus  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  his  impressive  name:  **I  was 
first  named  James  by  my  grandfather  on  my  mother's 
side.  My  father  was  of  French  descent  and  was  a 
friend  of  Napoleon,  but  my  grandfather  hated  him. 
After  my  father  and  my  grandfather  had  quarreled 
about  Napoleon,  my  father  changed  my  name  to  that 
of  the  great  general."  In  September,  1854,  Mr. 
Blanton  moved  from  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and 
settled  on  the  Wakarusa.  He  left  that  locality  in 
1857  and  became  one  of  the  members  of  the  Humboldt 
Town  Site  Company.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Civil 
war  he  was  mustered  into  the  Union  service  as  cap- 
tain of  a  company  in  the  Kansas  Infantry,  but  re- 
signed in  the  following  year.  He  had  already  served 
as  a  representative  from  Allen  County  in  the  First 
State  Legislature;  was  instrumental  in  causing  the 
land  office  to  be  moved  from  Mapleton  to  Humboldt 
in  September,  1861,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  in  1868.  He  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  and  died 
at  Wichita,  Kansas,  where  one  of  his  married  daugh- 
ters resided,  April  30,  1913,  from  injuries  received  in 
an  automobile  accident. 

Abraham  Ellis,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Miami   County,    was    popularly   known    as    "BuUet- 


.  Hole  Ellis,''  from  the  fact  that  for  twenty-three 
years  he  carried  a  deep  wound,  almost  in  the  center 
of  his  forehead,  in  which  had  originally  been  buried 
a  bullet  fired  by  the  noted  raider,  William  C.  Quan- 
trill.  His  recovery  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  surgical  annals,  and  the  ball  which  inflicted  the 
wound,  as  well  as  the  twenty-seven  pieces  of  frontal 
bone  which  were  picked  from  his  skull  at  the  time, 
are  among  the  remarkable  exhibits  displayed  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Medical  Museum  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  bom  in  Green  County,  Ohio,  April 

22,  1815,  and  for  many  years  in  his  earlier  manhood 
was  a  successful  teacher,  but  his  health  compelled  him 
to  cling  to  the  soU.  In  September,  1857^  he  left 
Ohio  and  located  in  Miami  Coimty,  six  miles  from 
the  Missouri  line.  He  was  therefore  in  the  very  hot- 
bed of  the  Border  warfare,  and  his  strong  free-soil 
sentiments  and  capacity  for  organization  made  him 
a  personal  friend,  a  co-worker  and  a  trusted  lieuten- 
ant of  John  Brown.  In  October,  1858,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  in  the 
following  December  a  representative  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  First  State  Legislature. 

At  that  time  Mr.  EUis  was  county  commissioner  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  in  1860  he 
gave  Quantrill  a  certificate  to  teach  school  at  Stanton. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  commissioned  b^  his  neigh- 
bors to  go  East  for  aid.  When  the  Civil  war  broke 
out  he  enlisted  in  Lane's  Brigade  and  served  as 
quartermaster.  On  March  7,  1862,  while  on  his  way 
from  Fort  Scott  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  he  stopped 
over  night  at  Aubrey  with  a  man  named  Treacle. 
Aubrey  was  three  miles  from  the  Missouri  line  and 
two  miles  north  of  the  south  line  of  Johnson  County. 
At  daybreak  the  landlord  aroused  all  in  the  house 
with  the  cry  *'The  bushwhackers  are  coming  I " 
Treacle  and  another  man  named  Whitaker  were  shot 
to  pieces,  and  a  man  named  Tuttle  was  killed  by  a 
ball  in  the  eye.  At  the  commencement  of  the  trouble 
Ellis  sprang  out  of  bed,  placed  a  fur  cap  on  his  head 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Quantrill  took  a  shot 
at  him,  and  the  ball  passed  through  the  saeih  and  the 
cap  into  the  skull.  The  leader  of  the  raiders  then 
came  into  the  house  and,  recognizing  Ellis,  expressed 
great  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  saying:  "You 
are  not  the  kind  of  man  I  was  looking  for;  I'm  d — d 
sorry."  He  saved  the  life  pf  Ellis  from  his  follow- 
ers, as  well  as  Ellis '  team  and  $50  worth  of  groceries, 
but  did  not  get  around  in  time  to  save  the  $250 
which  Ellis  had  handed  over  to  the  bushwhackers. 
Quantrill 's  ball  had  crashed  through  both  plates  of 
the  forehead  and  lodged  against  the  inner  lining, 
where  it  lay  buried  for  seventy  hours.  When  the 
shattered  bones  and  the  bullet  were  extracted,  the 
brain  could  be  seen  throbbing  with  each  pulsation 
of  the  heart.  But  Mr.  Ellis  recovered  in  five  months, 
the  wound  healed,  and  in  September,  .1863,  he  was 
commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  a  Fifteenth  Kansas 
company,  and  served  as  such  until  February,  1865. 
He  moved  from  Miami  to  Chautauqua  County,  in 
1870,  and  gave  much  attention  to  horticulture.  He 
died  at  Elk  Falls,  Kansas,  March  14,  1885. 

James  F.  Legate  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Leaven- 
worth for  nearly  forty  years,  and  during  the  active 
period  of  his  life  few  men  in  the  state  were  better 
known  in  legislative  affairs.  He  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  bom  in  Worcester  County,  November 

23,  1829,  in  the  house  built  by  his  paternal  ancestor 
five  generations  preceding  him,  and  on  land  deeded 
to  that  ancestry  by  the  English  government  in  the 
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reign  of  George  II.  His  father  was  a  captain  in 
command  of  a  privateer  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  on 
both  maternal  and  paternal  sides  were  numerous 
representatives  of  the  patriot  cause. 

After  a  short  course  in  law  Mr.  Legate  went  to 
Mississippi,  where  he  taught  school,  entered  politics 
and  in  1852,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Senator  Foote  against  Jefferson 
Davis. 

In  1854,  while  in  Washington,  Mr.  Legate  met 
Mr.  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  who  gave  him  a 
letter  to  Col.  E.  V.  Sumner,  stationed  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  but  when  he  arrived  in  Kansas  in  July 
and  "looked  around ''  he  decided  to  make  Lawrence 
his  home.  He  was  active  in  his  espousal  of  the  free- 
state  cause,  and  was  elected  to  the  First  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  Wyandotte  constitution. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  United  States 
assessor,  and  in  November,  1863,  he  moved  to  Leaven- 
worth, which  remained  his  home  city  until  his  death, 
August  4,  1902.  In  addition  to  his  service  in  the 
Legislature  of  1861,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  of  1865  and  1866,  and  of  the  House  in 
.  1871,  1875,  1879,  1881  and  1889.  In  1867  and  1868 
he  was  United  States  mail  agent  for  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Indian  Territory, 
and  did  much  for  the  service  in  those  sections  of  the 
country,  then  on  the  western  and  southwestern 
frontiers. 

Atlantic  A.  Moore,  during  the  twenty-four  years 
that  he  resided  in  Kansas,  assisted  in  the  founding 
of  Marion  County  and  became  a  familiar  and  re- 
spected figure  in  both  houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  familiarly  known  as  "Lank"  Moore. 
A  native  of  Ohio,  he  came  to  Waukegan,  Illinois,  as 
a  boy,  living  there  and  in  Wisconsin  until  he 
"entered  the  government  service"  with  his  brother, 
as  a  driver  of  ambulances  from  Kansas  City  to  Santa 
Fe.  Not  caring  to  settle  in  that  part  of  the  South- 
west, they  started  on  their  return  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year.  At  Cottonwood  Crossing  (now  Durham, 
Kansas)  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  a  man  named  Smith 
had  built  a  small  log  cabin  and  was  running  a  trad- 
ing post,  selling  whisky,  canned  goods  and  other  pro- 
visions to  passing  trains.  The  Moore  brothers  bought 
out  the  place,  and  later  took  up  a  claim  at  what 
became  known  as  Moore's  Banch.  In  the  spring  of 
1861  a  postoffice  was  established  there,  with  A.  A. 
Moore  as  postmaster.  That  year  the  Town  of  Marion 
Center  was  also  laid  out,  and  there  Mr.  Moore  built 
a  store  and  otherwise  identified  himself  with  the 
growth  of  the  place.  Upon  the  organization  of 
Marion  County  in  1865  he  was  elected  county  treasurer 
and  representative;  was  returned  to  the  Legislature 
in  1867;  served  in  the  State  Senate  in  1868,  and 
was  again  a  member  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives 
in  1871.  In  1862  he  had  been  married  to  Nancy  O. 
Waterman,  and  in  the  following  year  was  born  Ira 
A.  Moore,  the  first  native  white  child  of  Marion 
County.  In  1882  A.  A.  Moore  left  Kansas  to  reside 
at  Prescott,  Arizona,  and  later  moved  to  Walnut 
Grove,  same  state,  where,  with  his  son,  he  still  lives. 

Capt.  John  Hamilton,  acting  under  orders  from 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  founded  Fort  Scott,  Kansas, 
in  1842.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  regular  army,  and  first  came  to  Kansas 
as  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  a  United  States  dragoon, 
stationed  at  Fort  liCavenworth.  In  1842,  as  a  sergeant 
of  the   First   Dragoons,   under   Capt.   Benjamin   D. 


Moore,  he  left  Fort  Wayne,  Cherokee  Nation,  to  assist 
in  selecting  a  site  and  to  establish  a  military  post 
in  Kansas.  There  were  twenty  men  in  the  •party  and, 
after  selecting  the  ground,  the  captain  and  surgeon 
of  the  expedition,  detailed  directly  under  Sergeant 
Hamilton,  returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  leaving  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  to  the  latter.  Sergeant  Hamilton 
himself  cut  the  first  tree  on  the  site  of  Fort  Scott 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1842,  an  additional  working  force 
was  sent  in  the  following  month,  and  in  June  Captain 
Moore,  with  two  companies  of  the  First  Dragoons, 
arrived  to  take  command  of  the  post.  Maj.  William 
M.  Graham  and  Capt.  Thomas  Swords  were  after- 
wards placed  in  command,  Hamilton  being  quarter- 
master sergeant  under  the  latter.  He  was  then 
appointed  ordnance  sergeant  by  the  secretary  of  war 
and  ordered  to  Fort  Jessup,  Louisiana.  After  serv- 
ing his  term  of  enlistment  in  the  army  Sergeant 
Hamilton  returned  to  Fort  Scott  in  March,  1855, 
and  became  a  permanent  resident  of  that  place. 
During  the  border  troubles  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  first  company  of  militia,  which  was  organized  in 
January,  1859,  and  experienced  considerable  rough 
service.  In  1865  Captain  Hamilton  moved  to  Sheri- 
dan Township,  Crawford  County,  and  was  elected 
from  that  district  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  1868  Legislature.  His  death  occurred  at  Inde- 
pendence, Kansas,  on  February  26,  1876. 

Frank  P.  MacL^nnan  is  a  fortunate  man.  Kansas 
is  fortunate  in  having  him  as  a  citizen.  As  a  youth 
he  took  from  this  state  the  raw  materials  which  by 
th^  alchemy  of  a.  resourceful  and  independent  mind 
and  a  vigorous  ambition  he  transmuted  into  a  career 
which  has  been  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  state 
than  it  has  been  to  himself. 

First  and  last  Mr.  MacLennan  is  a  newspaper  man. 
^e  knows  how  to  write,  especially  when  the  subject 
is  something  not  directly  connected  with  himself.  In 
furnishing  the  data  to  the  editor  of  this  new  History 
,of  Kansas  self-respect  and  modesty  kept  the  copy  boy 
waiting  longer  than  he  ever  does  when  called  upon 
for  editorials  or  column,  articles  on  the  most  diverse 
subjects  and  topics.  What  is  said  in  the  following 
paragraphs  concerning  him  is  partly  in  his  own  words, 
and  partly  such  comment  as  seems  appropriate  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

He  was  bom  March  1,  1855,"  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  lived  in  that  state  until  at  the  age  of  fifteen  his 
parents,  Kenneth  and  Adelia  M.  (B1&)  MacLennan, 
moved  to  Emporia,  Kansas.  Though  the  facts  are 
simply  told,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  moral  inspiration 
in  the  story  of  his  early  career. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  at  Springfield  I  hung  around 
the  printing  offices,  folded  papers  and  was  a  news- 
paper carrier  for  the  old  Springfield  Advertiser. 

**When  I  was  twenty  years  old  I  had  completed, 
in  three  years,  the  regular  course  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  About  twelve  years  later  much  to  my  sur- 
prise the  institution  gave  me  a  Master's  degree.  At 
the  end  of  three  years  at  the  University  my  father  met 
with  financial  reverses,  and  I  started  to  work.  With- 
out my  knowledge  my  mother  borrowed  three  hundred 
dollars  from  a  friend  and  sent  me  back  to  finish  with 
my  cla«s.  It  took  me  a  number  of  years  to  pay  off 
that  note,  but  I  was  grateful  to  my  mother  for  her 
'action. 

"When  I  left  the  University  I  had  thirteen  dollars 
in  money,  (most  of  which  I  deposited  in  a  bank  at 
Lawrence)  and  the  three  hundred  dollar  debt.  I 
weighed    one   hundred   twenty-three   pounds;    weight 
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now  is  two  hundred.  A  school  chum  and  myself 
walked  to  Abilene,  where  there  was  a  big  demand 
for  harvest  hands.  I  learned  to  make  a  wheat  band 
on  the  way.  That  was  before  the  time  of  the  self 
binder,  which  was  just  coming  into  use.  I  made 
from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  day 
and  board  in  the  harvest  field,  and  gained  fourteen 
pounds.  After  harvest  I  joined  a  railroad  surveying 
party  on  the  plains  of  western  Kansas  and  in  Colo- 
rado. I  spent  about  two  years  at  this  sort  of  work, 
including  a  great  variety  of  railroad  engineering, 
and  when  times  were  hard  worked  on  the  section. 

''Having  gained  a  sound  constitution  by  much 
outside  work  summer  and  winter,  I  went  into  news- 
paper work.  For  about  seven  years  I  was  employed 
in  practicaUy  every  department  on  the  Emporia  News 
— mechanical,  reportorial,  business,  editorial,  and  as 
one  of  the  proprietors.  I  worked  on  the  old  Taylor 
drum-cylinder  press  and  in  the  composing  room.  I 
never  set  much  type,  and  have  frequently  regretted 
that  I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  become  suffi- 
ciently proficient  to  qualify  me  for  a  membership  in 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  which  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  greatest  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  The  Typographical  Union  is  a  wonderful 
institution  for  its  members,  and  does  them  a  world  of 
good.  Any  good  printer  should  be  proud  to  belong 
to  it. 

'  *  I  did  some  '  make-up '  on  the  old  Emporia  Weekly 
News — with  its  ten  long  columns  to  the  page,  making 
long  arras  necessary — and  ran  the  Mustang  mailer, 
which  included  setting  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  subscribers  in  type  and  keeping  the  dates  of  their 
subscriptions  correct  on  the  galleys.  Jacob  Stotler, 
Alexander  Butts  and  I  were  equal  partners  on  the 
Emporia  Daily  News  for  several  years. 

'*When  my  interest  in  the  News  was  sold  I  reaDy 
wanted  to  take  a  six  months  vacation  and  spend  it  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  news  correspondent  and  see 
how  the  government  was  conducted  and  what  congress- 
men did  to  earn  their  salaries;  but  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  was  advertised  to  be  sold  at  public  auction* 
three  weeks  after  I  left  the  Emporia  News,  so  I  came 
up  here  and  bid  for  it.    I  got  it. 

'  *  A  year  afterwards  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  it,  because 
I  found  it  was  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  I 
imagined  any  newspaper  could  be,  and  I  had  sunk  so 
much  money  in  it  the  first  year — all  that  I  had,  and 
all  that  I  could  possibly  borrow  I  thought — with  no 
prospects  but  gloom  and  expense  in  sight.  Nobody 
would  buy  it,  so  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  what  I 
considered  a  bad  bargain,  and  about  that  time  the 
paper  began  to  'play  even'  and  pay  a  little.  My 
credit  grew  better,  and  I  was  able  to  borrow  more 
money. 

"Last  year  I  spent  almost  as  much  money  for  new 
machinery  as  the  paper  originally  cost  me,  and  this 
year  I  am  spending  about  as  much  for  new  equip- 
ment in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  profession.  A 
great  part  of  my  earnings  from  the  paper  go  back 
into  the  State  Journal." 

Mr.  MacLennan  has  added  several  lots  to  the 
original  purchase,  and  has  erected  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  buildincjs  in  the  West.  It  is  a  classic  three- 
story  structure  whose  dominant  feature  is  t^  Ionic 
column.  The  building  is  of  white  terra  cotta,  steel 
and  reinforced  concrete,  fire  proof,  and  located  in 
the  heart  of  Topeka 's  business  district  and  devoted 
entirely  to  the  daily  edition  of  the  paper.  Few  news- 
paper men  give  as  close  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
their  business  as  does  Mr.  MacLennan.  The  fact  that 
he  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  plant,  that  he  has  built  it 


from  a  practically  worthless  condition  to  its  present 
status,  that  he  is  out  of  debt  and  has  money  in  the 
bank,  speaks  in  Roman  capitals  of  his  genius  as  an 
editor  and  business  man — ^requirements  rarely  seen 
in  those  following  the  ' '  art  preservative. ' ' 

He  is  a  man  in  love  with  his  job.  **I  have  always 
liked  reporting  on  a  newspaper,  and  enjoy  work  in 
the  composing  room,  around  the  forms  and  make-up, 
and  about  the  desk  where  the  copy  lands,  and  have 
an  imgratificd  ambition  to  learn  to  operate  that  won- 
derful machine,  the  linotype.  I  own  eight  of  these 
machines,  including  the  very  latest  model  *17,'  now 
shipping  from  the  factory." 

As  an  editor  Mr.  MacLennan  has  been  fearless  and 
outspoken,  often  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends 
and  many  times  when  it  appeared  to  the  laymen  that 
the  course  pursued  would  seriously  lessen  the  circula- 
tion and  advertising  patronage.  He  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  Wis  paper  is  independent  repubU- 
can.  He  favored  the  nomination  of  Theodore  Boose- 
velt  for  the  presidency  in  1916,  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  progressive  party  had  returned  to 
their  former  allegiance.  It  was  not  a  popular  course" 
to  pursue,  but  he  had  to  be  honest  with  himself. 

The  outcome  of  a  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1916 
in  which  Mr.  MacLennan  stood  practically  alone  in 
criticising  the  banking  interests  of  Topeka  because 
they  declined  to  pay  more  than  2  per  cent  interest 
on  public  funds  deposited  in  their  vaults,  has 
attracted  a  nation  wide  attention  to  this  Kansas 
editor.  The  Topeka  banks  for  years  had  been  paying 
2%  per  cent  interest  on  deposits  by  the  coimty  ana 

2  per  cent  on  money  deposited  by  the  city.  The  prac- 
tice might  have  continued  indefinitely  had  not  one  or 
more  of  the  banks  made  a  bid  in  which  they  offered 

3  per  cent  for  the  state  money  and  the  city  school 
board  money.  Mr.  MacLennan  at  once  took  up  the 
issue  and  through  his  newspaper  told  the  banks  that 
if  they  could  afford  to  pay  3  per  cent  for  the  school 
board  money  they  could  pay  the  same  rate  for  aU 
public  moneys.  Then  the  nine  banks  of  Topeka  and 
two  trust  companies  united  against  him  and  the 
State  Journal,  discrediting  the  paper  and  depriving 
the  city  and  county  of  a  just  rate  for  their  separate 
funds.  The  banks,  while  continuing  to  pay  3  per 
cent  to  the  state  and  for  school  board  balances,  uni- 
formly agreed  to  pay  only  2  per  cent  for  any  dtj 
or  county  funds  deposited  with  them.  The  sequel 
should  be  described  in  the  words  of  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal:  "An  ordinary 
editor  under  those  circumstances,  having  been  offi- 
cially notified  that  organized  money  disapproved  of 
him,  would  have  sunk  down  on  a  pile  of  ashes  and 
put  some  of  the  ashes  on  his  head.  Mr.  MacLennan 
did  not  do  that.  This  is  what  he  did:  He  rented  a 
first  class  banking  house.  He  engaged  as  cashier  the 
retiring  state  treasurer,  who  knows  a  good  deal  about 
public  funds.  He  organized  a  capital  as  big  as  that 
of  any  bank  in  Topeka.  He  will  offer  a  fair  rate 
of  interest  for  the  public  deposits,  which  average 
about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day;  he  is 
going  to  lend  money  to  his  readers  in  Kansas  at  a 
reasonable  rate  to  pav  overhead  charges  and  a  fair 
profit." 

He  believes  the  new  bank  will  elevate  the  already 
high  financial  standing  of  the  capitol  city  of  Kansas 
and  add  strength  and  influence  and  business  to  the 
city  and  the  banking  institutions  of  Topeka  gen- 
erally. 

Thus  he  became  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Topeka 's  newest  bank,  The  Kansas  Beserve 
State  Bank,  which  opened  for  business  November  1, 
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1916.  As  Mr.  MacLennan  states,  he  was  forced  into 
the  banking  business  to  defend  the  integrity,  reputa- 
tion and  good  faith  of  his  newspaper,  and  to  secure 
what  he  considered  the  rights  of  his  city  and  county. 

The  office  he  accepted  in  the  new  organization  was 
as  vice  president,  and  while  he  abates  none  of  his 
enthusiasm  and  energetic  devotion  to  his  daily  paper 
and  can  give  the  bank  only  an  hour  or  so  a  day,  he 
has  associated  with  him  some  of  the  best  bankers  and 
business  men  in  Topeka  and  Kansas.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  bank  at  the  beginning  was  $200,000. 
with  $50,000  surplus,  and  the  first  set  of  officeri 
were:  Ferdinand  C.  Eaths  of  Hutchinson,  who  had 
long  been  associated  with  Larabee  Brothers,  millers 
and  bankers,  president;  Frank  P..  MacLennan,  vice 
president;  Earl  Akers,  retiring  state  treasurer, 
cashier;  Frank  C.  Thompson,  formerly  of  the  Central 
National  Bank  of  Topexa,  assistant  cashier;  £.  D. 
McKeever,  attorney. 

Mr.  MacLennan  also  confesses  to  another  interest, 
as  a  farmer.  He  has  a  sixty  acre  place  five  miles 
west  of  Topeka,  and  uses  it  to  grow  about  everything 
needed  to  supply  the  table  of  his  present  home  in 
Topeka.  On  May  29,  1890,  Mr.  MacLennan  married 
Anna  Qoddard  of  Emporia.  They  have  one  daughter, 
named  Mary. 

In  all  his  career,  whether  on  the  popular  or  reverse 
side  of  public  issues,  Mr.  MacLennan  has  voiced  his 
convictions  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  world  loves  a 
fighter,  and  if  this  sketch  offers  anything  like  a  real 
portrait  of  the  man  as  he  is  it  shows  him  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  type  of  American  manhood. 
Strangely  enough  his  independent  course  has  brought 
him  both  fame  and  fortune.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  newspaper  men  of  the  West. 

In  private  life  Mr.  MacLennan  is  sociable  and  a 
most  agreeable  companion.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  open, 
the  fiowers,  the  trees  and  birds,  the  rough,  freshly 
turned  earth  in  the  furrows,  the  growing  stock,  the 
fresh  mown  hay.  He  delights  in  fishing  and  the 
philosophies  that  go  with  that  sport  of  which  the 
gentle  Isaak  Walton  wrote.  Above  all  he  loves  his 
work  as  a  newspaper  man,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the 
last  reference  in  this  sketch  should  be  to  his  efforts 
to  make  a  better  newspaper  and  to  make  Topeka  and 
Kansas  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

John  S.  Dean,  of  Topeka,  has  been  a  Kansas 
lawyer  for  over  thirty  years,  was  for  five  years 
United  States  district  attorney  and  by  the  force  of 
his  ability  and  his  acknowledged  service  in  many 
capacities  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  foremost  living 
lawyers  of  the  state. 

His  birth  occurred  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio, 
November  11,  1861,  and  he  is  a  son  of  William  O. 
and  Harriet  J.  (Curtiss)  Dean.  Mr.  Dean  was  well 
educated,  having  attended  college  at  Oberlin  and  de- 
termined upon  the  law  as  a  profession  when  quite 
young.  He  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Judge 
James  Pillars  at  Tif^,  Ohio,  and  in  1883,  at  the  a^e 
of  twenty-two,  took  the  examination  before  the  Ohio 
State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  the  same  year  came  west  to  Kansas  and 
established  his  home  and  office  at  Marion.  Being 
well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  law,  a  hard 
worker,  and  possessing  natural  qualifications  to  an 
unusual  de^ee  for  his  chosen  professioil,  success 
followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  made  a  success  of  medicine,  the 
ministry  or  in  commercial  lines,  for  he  is  the  type 
of  man  who  would  succeed  in  almost  any  environ- 
ment and  in  any  line  of  endeavor  he  might  select. 


In  the  language  of  a  well  known  citizen  of  Kansas 
Mr.  Dean  has  "by  sheer  ability  and  force  of  char- 
acter fought  his  way  to  an  enviable  position  among 
the  best  lawyers  and  citizens  of  the  state.''  It  was 
in  1901  that  the  President  appointed  him  United 
States  district  attorney,  an  office  to  which  he  gave 
the  entire  store  of  his  ability,  experience  and  energy 
for  five  years. 

He  was  serving  as  district  attorney  of  Kansas 
when  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Federal  i)eniten- 
tiary  at  Leavenworth  resulting  in  the  murder  of  a 
guard  and  the  escape  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 
When  these  prisoners  were  retaken,  Mr.  Dean  pros- 
ecuted them  for  the  murder,  and  at  one  trial  con- 
victed eight  of  the  convicts  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  each  being  given  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment. So  far  as  known,  this  case  stands  unique  on 
the  records  of  the  Federal  court. 

Another  important  case  handled  by  him  i^d  with 
a  bearing  on  Kansas  history  was  the  action  brought 
by.  Mr.  Dean  against  the  railroad  company  for  ob- 
structing the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River.  In  that 
case  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
stream  was  navigable,  and  thus  compelled  the  railroad 
company  to  raise  bridges  in  order  to  permit  the 
passage  of  vessels  underneath.  The  special  master 
who  heard  the  evidence  in  that  case  was  the  present 
attorney-general  of  Kansas,  S.   M.  Brewster. 

As  a  lawyer,  probably  the  most  important  litiga- 
tion with  which  Mr.  Dean  has  been  connected  was  a 
case  that  attracted  especial  interest  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  Perkins  v.  The  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  wherein  Perkins  had  secured  $650,000 
insurance  from  the  company,  giving  notes  for  the 
premium  and  committing  suicide — ^which  fact  was 
proved — immediately  prior  to  the  maturity  of  the 
first  note.  The  body  was  exhumed  several  months 
after  burial  and  the  autopsy  disclosed  poison.  Mr. 
Dean  was  attorney  for  the  insurance  company  in 
this  case.  As  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  de- 
pended upon  the  outcome,  it  was  bitterly  contested, 
and  while  a  nominal  sum  was  granted  the  plaintiff, 
the  result  was  really  a  victory  for  the  defense. 

Another  case  that  attracted  much  attention  was  the 
contested  gubernatorial  election  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Dean  was  attorney  for  Governor  Hodges. 

In  1912  Mr.  Dean  served  as  chairman  of  the  reg- 
ular and  only  recognized  republican  league  of  Kan- 
sas. In  1896  he  was  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  At  various  times  he  has  been 
a  delegate  to  state  and  other  conventions,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  stalwart  leaders  in  republican  circles 
in  Kansas  for  many  years. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Cooperative  Club,  is  vice 
president  of  the  Topeka  Commercial  Club,  is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Country  Club,  a  member  of  the  Saturday 
Night  Club,  and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

In  1883,  the  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr. 
Dean  married  Miss  Jennie  Laird  of  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
They  are  the  parents  of  six  children:  Ethel,  vnfe  of 
Claude  Ball  and  the  mother  of  two  children  named 
George  and  Elizabeth;  Imogene,  Mrs.  Paul  Billings; 
Mary  E.,  William  Laird,  John  and  Morris.  The 
family  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hon.  John  Shaw  Dawson.  On  the  roll  of  men 
who  have  been  prominently  identified  with  the  civic 
affairs  of  the  State  of  Kansas  during  the  past  two 
decades,  the  name  of  Hon.  John  Shaw  Dawson  occu- 
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pies  a  leading  and  conspicaons  place.  When  he  eame 
to  this  state,  in  1887,  it  was  as  a  country  school 
teacher,  bnt  he  possessed  the  ambition  and  abilify 
necessary  to  carry  him  to  high  position,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  became  connected  with  public  matters, 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898,  rose  rapidly 
in  his  profession  and  in  public  confidence.  After 
serving  in  various  positions  of  trust,  in  1914  he  was 
elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  where  he 
still  remains  as  an  associate  justice. 

Judge  Dawton  was  bom  at  Grantown-on-Spey,  Scot- 
land, June  10,  1869,  a  son  of  James  J.  and  Annie 
(Shaw)  Dawson.  His  father  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  railroad  work  in  Great  Britain,  but  in 
his  later  years  followed  merchandising  in  Scotland  and 
held  the  position  of  postmaster  in  the  village  where 
he  yet  resides.  John  Shaw  Dawson  was  primarily 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  later  attending  the 
Bobert  Gordon's  College,  at  Aberdeen,  an  institution 
of  wide' repute  as  a  superior  technical  school.  It  was 
his  father's  desire  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry 
for  his  life  work,  but,  meeting  with  opposition  from 
the  prospective  dominie,  he  was  "permitted"  to  go 
to  the  wilds  (as  the  father  supposed)  of  Illinois,  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  had  many  relatives  residing. 
Instead  of  sickening  the  boy  of-  the  hardships  of 
frontier  life  and  probably  making  him  more  docile  in 
accepting  the  ministerial  idea,  it  had  the  opposite 
effect.  He  liked  the  freedom  of  the  West,  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  young  man,  the  idea  that  it  was  possible 
to  advance  in  the  world  to  positions  of  eminence  pro- 
vided ability  was  not  lacking,  without  caste  entering 
into  the  question.  From  1884  to  1887  he  worked  at 
farming  in  Illinois,  principally  with  relations,  and  in 
March  of  the  latter  year  came  to  Kansas.  He 
taught  country  schools  in  Western  Kansas,  and  during 
this  time  also  attended  the  normal  school  at  Salina, 
and  in  1889  came  to  Topeka  to  become  bond  clerk 
in  the  ofiice  of  the  state  treasurer.  While  in  Western 
Kansas  he  became  principal  of  the  Hill  City  schools, 
where  the  president  of  the  school  board  was  Henry 
J.  Harwi,  one  of  the 'most  brilliant  of  the  many 
able  lawyers  in  Kansas  at  that  time.  From  him 
Mr.  Dawson  secured  his  early  legal  training,  and 
March  1,  1898,  at  Wakeeney,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  served  four  years  in  the  office  of  the  state 
treasurer  and  during  1903-4  was  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general.  From  1904  to  1908 
he  was,  assistant  attorney  general  and  for  six  months 
in  1909  was  j)rivate  secretary  to  Governor  W.  E. 
Stubbs.  He  resigned  from  this  position  to  become  at- 
torney for  the  State  Bailroad  Commission.  In  1910  he 
was  elected  attorney  general  and  re-elected  in  1912. 
During  his  four  years  of  service  in  that  office,  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitory  laws,  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  to  bring- 
ing the  great  public  service  corporations  under  the 
control  of  the  state  government.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General 
in  1914.  In  1914  he  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  where  he  still  remains. 
In  all  his  career  of  varied  activities  Judge  Dawson 
has  succeeded  along  the  direct  line  of  his  purposes. 
He  has  been  the  author  of  much  reform  legislation 
in  Kansas, — anti-trust,  anti-lobby  laws,  etc.,  and  his 
entire  career  has  been  marked  by  courageous  handling 
of  whatever  matter  has  come  into  his  hands.  Judge 
Dawson  is  a  Presbyterian,  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

On  January  1,  1896,  Judge  Dawson  was  married 
to   Miss    Mary    £.    Kline,   of   Goshen,    Kansas,   and 


they  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Circea  Ellen 
and  Hubert  Alonzo.  In  his  political  belief  Judge 
Dawson  is  a  republican  with  progressive  tendencies, 
but  confines  his  activities  within  the  ranks  of  his 
party. 

Joseph  H.  Mehceb.  If  Kansas  should  be  called 
upon,  through  some  unfortunate  circumstance,  to  lose 
at  this  time  the  services  of  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Mercer, 
state  live  stock  commissioner,  it  would  still  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  great  work  he  has 
accomplished  in  the  eradication  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing the  foot-and-mouth  and  other  diseases  injurious 
to  animals  in  Kansas,  in  the  bringing  about  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  farmer  and  the 
packer,  in  the  arrangement  of  freight  rates,  and  in 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and 
particularly  of  the  live  stock  man,  in  various  ways 
and  idong  numerous  lines.  Himself  a  practical  fanner 
and  student  of  live  stock  conditions,  Mr.  Mercer 
thoroughly  understands  every  phase  of  agricultural 
work  and  through  this  understanding  is  able  to  handle 
the  most  delicate  situations  that  arise  in  a  position 
that  calls  for  the  utmost  finesse,  the  greatest  degree 
of  diplomacy  and  unceasing  application. 

Joseph  H.  Mercer,  state  live  stock  commissioner 
of  Kansas,  and  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock 
Association,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Williamsburg, 
Noble  County,  Ohio,  September  7,  1864,  and  is  a  son 
of  Newlin  Mercer  and  grandson  of  Jacob  Mercer. 
For  generations  the  family  has  been  engaged  in 
agriciStural  pursuits,  and  Newlin  Mercer  was  of  the 
calibre  that  led  to  his  enlistment  in  the  forces  of  the 
North  to  llipport  the  Union  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  war,  in  which  struggle  he  served  four  years. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Alma  Jones, 
was  of  Welsh  ancestry,  and  bore  her  husband  three 
children.     Her  death  occurred  in  1866. 

Left  motherless  when  but  two  years  of  age,  Joseph 
H.  Mercer  was  reared  by  his  maternal  grandmother 
until  thirteen,  at  which  time  he  went  to  live  with  his 
elder  brother,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  a  farmer  of  Tyler 
County,  West  Virginia.  After  two  years  he  became 
a  member  of  the  household  of  William  I.  Boreman, 
and  to  this  home  he  feels  himself  indebted  for  as 
much  care  and  consideration  as  are  usually  accorded 
by  parents  to  the  children  bom  to  them.  He  had 
three  years  of  tuition  in  the  schools  of  Middlebourne, 
following  which  he  taught  at  that  place  for  three 
years,  and  then  attended  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  College, 
at  Delaware,  and  Frazer  's  Business  College,  at  Wh^- 
ing.  West  Virginia.  In  1887  he  came  to  Kansas, 
and  since  that  time  has  had  his  home  in  Chase 
County.  For  five  years  he  was  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising at  Cottonwood  Falls,  but  in  1893  engaged  in 
farming  and  raising  stock.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  became  more  than  locally  known  because  of  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  public  affairs.  As  a 
republican,  he  served  in  the  County  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  in  1908  was  elected  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  Kansas  Legislature.  He  was  twice 
re-elected  to  this  office  and  became  recognized  as  one 
of  the  hard-working  members  of  that  distinguished 
body.  His  intelligence  as  a  legislator,  particularly  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  betterment  of  farm  con- 
ditions, led  to  his  appointment,  in  1909,  as  state 
live  stock  commissioner,  by  Governor  Stubbs.  ThLg 
position  he  retained  until  a  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration occurred  owing  to  the  election  of  Governor 
Hodges.  However,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  office 
by  Governor  Capper  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  of  stockmen,  selected  by  the  Kansas  Live 
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Stock  Association,  haying  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  fine  work  done  b^  Mr.  Mercer  in  previous  years. 
This  position  he  still  occupies.  In  1909  he  was 
electea  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion and  he  has  since  continued  to  capably  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  office. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  married  July  31,  1890,  to  Miss 
Ula  Luma  Scribner,  ifho  was  bom  at  Cottonwood 
Falls,  Kansas,  in  October,  1871.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  daughters,  namely:  Elrene  Montez, 
bom  May  13,  1892;  Josephine  Mercedes,  bom  Sep- 
tember 6,  1897;  Bess,  bom  November  13,  1902;  and 
Cora,  bom  July  2,  1907.  Mr.  Mercer  is  a  Presby- 
terian in  religion.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree, 
Scottish  Bite  Mason,  and  holds  membership  in  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

John  P.  Hattersohudt,  of  Leavenworth  County, 
was  a  German  by  birth  who  came  from  Cincinnati  to 
Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1857.  He  did  much  work  in 
the  territory  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor.  In  1858 
he  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Leavenworth  consti- 
tutional convention.  All  the  Germans  were  free- 
sellers  and  Hatterscheidt  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  them.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  re- 
turned to  Cmcinnati,  where  he  is  reported  to  have 
died.  Another  account  of  his  later  years  is  that  he 
made  quite  an  impression  on  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
he  visited  Kansas;  that  when  elected  President  he 
selected  Hatterscheidt  as  a  consul  at  some  European 
point,  and  that  he  died  *ab]U)ad. 

Owen  A.  Bassett  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
energetic  actors  in  the  Border  troubles,  the  Civil  war 
and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  Beconstruction  period.  A 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  his  father  moved  to  Illinois 
in  1837  and  two  years  later  to  Iowa.  The  family 
home  was  first  in  Lee  County.  The  son's  original 
intention  was  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  but  he  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  law,  although  the  stirring 
and  compelling  aftairs  which  entered  his  life  pre- 
vented him  for  many  years  from  utilizing  the  legal 
training  which  he  acquired.  In  1855  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  land  office  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  but  in  the  spring  of  1856  resigned  to 
engage  in  business  at  Lecompton.  Soon  afterward 
he  entered  heartily  into  the  free-state  cause,  joined 
the  military  company  known  as  the  Lawrence  Stubbs, 
and  was  engaged  both  in  the  battle  of  Franklin  and 
the  capture  of  Fort  Saunders.  Subsequently  he  held 
the  positions  of  engineer  and  quartermaster  with 
the  free-state  army  of  Kansas,  and  in  December, 
1856,  moved  to  Leavenworth.  There  he  engaged  as 
engineer  for  the  Quindaro  Town  Company,  and  in 
1857  and  1858  served  in  the  Territorial  Legislature. 
In  the  latter  year  he  moved  to  Franklin  County,  pub- 
lished the  Kansas  Freeman  a  few  months,  returned 
to  Lawrence  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  assisted  in  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  First  Kansas  Infantry,  but  later  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Kansas, 
which  later  became  the  Second  Cavalry,  and  with 
which  he  served  until  1865.  Colonel  Bassett  was 
elected  district  judge  in  1868  and,  by  re-election, 
held  that  office  until  1876.  He  was  a  prominent 
Mason  and  died  at  Ellsworth,  July  19,  1896. 

Robert  G.  Eluott  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Kansas  as  a  free  territory  and  state.  He  was  bom 
in  Union  County,  Indiana,  July  23,  1828,  of  South 
Carolina'  parentage,    and    was    graduated    from    the 


University  of  the  Hoosier  State  in  1850.  Among 
his  classmates  were  the  son  and  three  nephews  of 
Henry  A.  Wise,  governor  of  Virginia.  After 
teaching  four  )rears  in  Indiana  and  Tennessee,  and 
becoming  thoroughly  educated  and  aroused  in  his 
absorption  of  the  prevailing  issues  of  the  ante-war 
days,  he  became  associated  with  Josiah  Miller  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kansas  Free  State  newspaper  at 
Lawrence.  They  were  college  mates,  brave  and  in 
perfect  accord.  The  first  number  of  the  paper  was 
issued  January  5,  1855,  but  the  plant  was  destroyed 
at  the  sacking  of  Lawrence  on  May  2l8t  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Elliott  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia 
convention  that  established  the  precedent  of  admit- 
ting the  territories  to  equal  representation  with  the 
states.  His  trip  East  to  attend  the  convention  was 
also  to  buy  a  new  printing  press,  but  the  closing  of 
Missouri  to  northern  travel  prevented  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  paper  until  the  spring  of  1857.  Only 
two  numbers  of  the  paper  were  issued  thereafter,  ito 
place  of  publication  being  Delaware,  just  below 
Leavenworth,  then  the  county  seat.  Mr.  Elliott  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Fremont  campaign  of  }856, 
and  at  his  election  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
1857-58  sold  his  newspaper  press  to  the  Delaware 
Town  Company.  The  succeeding  five  years  were 
spent  as  a  resident  of  Lawrence  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  connected  with  the  offices  of  assessor,  city  and 
county  treasurer  and  state  senator.  Then  came  three 
years  as  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
and  a  like  period  as  regent  of  the  State  University. 
During  that  period,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Gren.  John  Eraser,  the  chancellor,  the  university 
fairly  rose  to  the  dignity  of  its  name.  His  highest 
position  of  honor,  however,  was  as  commissioner, 
named  by  the  statute  of  1865,  with  Governor  James 
McGrew  and  Daniel  Howell,  of  Atchison,  to  adjust 
the  claim  of  the  contractor  of  the  penitentiary 
building,  who  was  confronted  with  ruin  and  the  im- 
possibiUty  of  fulfilling  his  contract  by  the  sudden 
depreciation  of  greenbacks.  The  judgment  of  the 
commission  was  satisfactory  to  both  contractor  and 
state. 

George  H.  Keller.  The  name  of.  George  H. 
Keller,  one  of  the  founders  of  Leavenworth,  stands 
among  old-time  residents  for  all  that  is  brave  and 
generous  and  stable  and  whole-souled,  in  the  most 
trying  times  of  the  territory  and  the  state.  As  John 
Speer  once  said:  "His  name  was  a  synonym  for 
honesty,  integrity  and  patriotism ;  his  house  in  Leaven- 
worth illustrated  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the 
*01d  Kentucky  Home.'  *' 

"Uncle**  George  Keller  was  born  in  that  state  in 
Febmary,  1801;  his  wife,  a  Van  Dyke,  was  ^o  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  and  both  were  descended  from 
Holland  Dutch  stock.  Soon  after  his  marriage  the 
couple  migrated  to  a  timbered  farm  near  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  where  he  raised  live  stock  and  conducted  a 
large  inn  on  the  National  Road.  In  1835  they  moved' 
to  Platte  County,  Missouri,  and  for  fifteen  years  Mr. 
Keller  engaged  in  farming  and  manufacturing,  when 
he  disposed  of  all  his  interests,  equipped  a  large  train 
with  merchandise  and  started  for  Sonoma  Valley 
and  the  gold  fields  of  California.  He  there  founded 
the  Town  of  Petaluma,  now  a  prosperous  city  of 
several  thousand  people.  In  1852  he  located  at 
Weston,  Kansas,  resumed  farming,  an^  was  thus 
engaged  until  the  spring  of  1854,  when,  with  other 
citizens  of  Weston,  he  founded  the  Town  of  Leaven- 
worth.    In  the  fall  of  that  year,  after  completing 
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the  Leavenworth  Hotel,  the  third  building  constructed 
in  the  new  town,  he  moved  his  family  thither.  Sell- 
ing his  property  in  1855,  he  built  the  famous  Mansion 
House,  comer  Fifth  and  Shawnee  streets,  which  he 
conducted  until  its  sale  in  1857.  There  John  Sherman 
and  other  members  of  the  Congressional  Investigating 
Committee  of  1856  stopped  during  their  sojourn  in 
Leavenworth.  Landlord  Keller,  with  all  his  good 
nature,  was  so  earnestly  outspoken  on  the  issues  of 
that  day  that  he  was  branded  as  a  rank  abolitionist 
and  marked  for  assassination.  He  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  first 
free-state  Territorial  Legislature  (1857-8),  and  used 
his  time,  energy  and  money  in  pushing  the  candidacy 
of  James  H.  Lane  and  Marcus  J.  Parrott  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Under  Governor  Crawford 
he  became  the  first  warden  of  the  Kansas  State 
Penitentiary.  In  1866  he  retired  to  his  farm  at 
Springdale,  Leavenworth  County,  where  his  generous, 
honorable  and  useful  life  ended  November  13,  1876. 
His  wife  followed  him  five  years  later. 

Luther  C.  Challis.  Perhaps  Luther  C.  Challis, 
nearly  forty  years  a  citizen  of  Atchison,  is  best  known 
as  a  pioneer  railroad  man.  He  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  January  26,  1829,  and  for  some  years  before 
moving  West  was  engaged  in  business  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Boonville,  Missouri.  In  1855  he  located 
in  Atchison  and  joined  his  brother  as  one  of  the  first 
merchants  of  that  town.  He  afterward  became  a 
banker,  and  maintained  a  plrofitable  ferry  across  the 
Missouri  Biver  until  the  building  of  the  bridge  in 
1875.  Mr.  Challis  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Terri- 
toriid  Council  of  1857-58,  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Joseph  P.  Carr  in  January,  1858.  He  is 
generaUy  conceded  to  be  the  father  of  the  Central 
Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  having  framed 
the  bill  to  authorize  its  construction,  secured  its  pas- 
sage, and  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  for  securing  its  right-of-way  through  their 
territory.  Mr.  Challis  was  also  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Atchison  &  St.  Joseph  Bailway,  the 
first  railroad  built  in  the  state,  -and  one  of  the  f  oimd- 
ers  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  died 
in  Atchison,  July  26,  1894. 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Scudder.  Few  of  the  Kansas 
territorial  pioneers  are  still  living.  One  of  them  is 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Scudder,  of  Topeka.  Colonel  Scudder 
made  a  splendid  record  as  a  soldier  with  the  fighting 
columns  of  the  First  Kansas  Cavalry  during  the  Civil 
waf.  He  also  had  many  interesting  experiences  in 
the  border  warfare  in  1857.  Much  of  his  Kansas 
experience  was  on  a  pre-emption  claim  of  103  acres, 
the  place  where  he  now  lives,  before  the  war  in  Shaw- 
nee County,  and  he  has  long  been  a  resident  of 
Topeka,  where  he  has  enjoyed  the  association  and 
friendship  of  many  prominent  men. 

He  is  of  very  old  and  prominent  American  stock. 
I  He  was  bom  on  Long  Island  in  New  York  State, 
^  September  15,  1834,  and  is  now  in  his  eighty- third 
year.  His  father  was  Thomas  Scudder,  and  the 
ancestry  before  him  contains  four  successive  Thomas 
Scudders.  The  Scudders  were  of  English  origin  and 
coming  to  America  in  colonial  days  settled  in  Boston 
and  afterwards  moved  to  Long  Island,  New  York, 
where  members  of  the  family  established  the  Town  of 
Huntington  under  charter  from  King  William  and 
Queen  Maij".  Many  of  the  early  Scudders  were  sailors, 
but  now  for  many  generations  have  been  chiefly  land 
owners  and  identifi^  with  agricultural  pursuits.    The 


most  numerous  branches  of  the  family  are  still  found 
in  the  Eastern  states. 

Thomas  Wl  Scudder  grew  up  on  Long  Island, 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  also  attended 
the  old  Huntington  Academy.  The. experience  which 
more  than  anything  else  had  bearing  upon  his  future 
destiny  was  his  early  employment  in  the  store  of 
Jacob  Willits.'  'When  Mr.  Wiilits  came  out  to  Kansas 
in  1855  he  was  accompanied  by  yoimg  Scudder. 
Colonel  Scudder  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  had 
youth,  enthusiasm,  courage  and  all  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  cope  with  the  dangerous  circumstances  found 
in  the  Kansas  of  that  time.  Mr.  Willits,  his  employer, 
bought  the  first  store  in  Topeka,  and  Colonel  Scudder 
has  some  interesting  things  to  relate  of  his  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  there  for  several  years. 

It  was  from  this  store  that  he  was  called  to  take 
part  in  the  border  warfare.  He  accompanied  a  party 
of  men  who  went  to  Holton  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
escape  of  John  Brown,  who  had  become  involved  in 
trouble  with  the  authorities  on  account  of  aid  given 
to  runaway  slaves.  For  a  long  time  this  expedition 
was  known  in  Kansas  annals  and  referred  to  in  a 
facetious  manner  as  the  '  *  battle  of  the  spurs. ' ' 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Colonel  Scudder 
assisted  in  raising  a  company.  That  was  in  April, 
1861,  and  as  the  real  meaning  of  the  tremendous 
struggle  had  not  yet  been  realized  and  as  there  seemed 
to  be  no  need  for  the  services  of  this  company,  it  was 
not  mustered  in  until  July  16,  1861.  It  then  became 
Company  A  of  the  Fifth  Kansas  Cavalry.  From  that 
time  until  the  following  March  Colonel  Scudder  was 
with  his  company  largely  engaged  in  border  patrol. 
He  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Osceola,  where 
his  commander.  Colonel  Johnson,  was  killed,  and  in  a 
number  of  small  skirmishes.  From  Fort  Scott  the 
company  was  ordered  to  Springfield  and  then  to 
Rolla,  Missouri.  By  this  time  Mr.  Scudder  had  been 
promoted  to  adjutant  of  the  regiment  with  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant.  He  and  his  comrades  were  then 
ordered  down  the  White  River  to  the  Mississippi  to 
join  the  rest  of  his  regiment,  the  junction  taking 
place  at  Helena,  Arkansas.  They  fought  at  Helena, 
and  participated  in  raids  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
*  various  points  along  the  Mississippi  and  in  Arkansas. 
In  the  fall  of  1862  Mr.  Scudder  was  made  major  of 
his  regiment.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant-colonel  and,  as  the  colonel  had  been 
promoted.  Colonel  Scudder  remained  in  active  com- 
mand of  the  remnants  of  Clayton 's  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  First  Indiana  and  the  Fifth  Kansas  Cavalry. 
At  first  the  command  was  attached  to  McCleifhand 's 
Army  Corps  and  later  to  Hurlbut's  Corps.  After  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg  it  became  a  part  of  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps  commanded  by  General  Steele.  This 
command  was  sent  to  Little  Bock,  where  Colonel 
Scudder  and  his  comrades  participated  in  a  fight  witii 
the  Confederates,  and  later  they  fought  at  Pine  BluflF. 
In  the  fall  of  1864  Colonel  Scudder  was  sent  to  scout 
tlie  movements  of  Kirby  Smith.  During  that  expedi- 
tion he  encountered  the  enemy  in  what  proved  to  be 
a  very  severe  skirmish.  That  practically  ended  Colo- 
nel Scudder 's  active  military  career. 

In  January,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out.  During 
his  service  he  had  received  a  severe  gunshot  wound  in 
the  right  knee.  Following  the  war  he  spent  two  years 
in  Arkansas  raising  cotton  on  a  plantation  he  liad 
bought,  but  from  there  removed  to  Chicago  and 
engaged  in  the  brokerage  business.  Since  then  Colonel 
Scudder  has  made  his  home  chiefly  on  his  farm  just 
on  the  outskirts  of  Topeka.    He  still  carries  on  his 
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farm.  Soou  after  he  came  to  Kansas  he  pre-empted 
10^  acres  in  Mission  Township  adjoining  the  Topeka 
Township  line  and  2%  miles  from  the  capitol  building. 
He  conducted  acti^  farming  operations  on  that  land 
for  many  years  and  he  still  owns  forty  acres  of  it. 

Colonel  Scudder  is  a  stalwart  standpat  republican 
in  politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion.  His  first  wife,  Julia  Brent,  died  in  1872. 
His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Helen  (Mitchell)  Smith, 
who  died  in  October,  1908. 

Jerry  Hussey.  One  of  the  most  interesting  old 
timers  of  Kansas  is  Jerry  Hussey,  now  living  retired 
at  Williamsburg.  He  served  faithfully  and  loyally 
as  a  soldier  during  the  Civil  war,  and  soon  after  the 
close  of  that  great  struggle  identified  himself  with 
the  State  of  Kansas,  where  he  helped  to  reclaim  a  part 
of  the  wilderness  and  make  it  a  fertile  and  valuable 
farm. 

Of  New  England  ancestry  he  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  in  August,  1845,  and  when  very 
young  was  left  an  orphan,  so  that  he  had  to  fight 
his  own  battles  at  a  time  when  most  boys  have  the 
care  and  direction  of  parents.  When  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  in  1858  he  came  west,  and  for  a  time 
worked  as  a  farm  hand  near  Loveland  in  Clermont 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  working  on  a  farm  when 
the  Civil  war  was  declared,  and  in  1861,  though  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  which 
was  afterwards  merged  with  the  Thirty-sixth  Regi- 
ment. Most  of  his  service  was  in  the  East  on  the 
great  Virginia  battle  ground,  and  -  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  war  he  was  with  Sheridan,  his  regi- 
ment having  been  mounted,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
campaign,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Winchester. 
At  Beverly,  West  Virginia,  he  was  capttired,  and 
spent  four  months  of  suffering  and  hardship  entailed 
by  incarceration  in  Libby  Prison.  That  tvas  an 
experience  which  no  man  would  be  likely  to  forget, 
and  in  fact  he  has  never  fully  recovered  physically 
from  the  effects  of  the  imprisonment. 

After  the  close  of  hostilities  Jerry  Hussey  returned 
to  Ohio,  where  he  married  Belinda  S.  Stump.  In 
April,  1868,  he  brought  his  family  to  Kansas,  first 
making  his  home  near  Baldwin,  and  subsequently 
moving  to  a  farm  on  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  what  is  now  Osage  County.  There  he  lived 
for  many  years,  developed  his  own  place,  and  in  the 
meantime  witnessed  the  miraculous  changes  that  have 
succeeded  one  another  on  the  face  of  Kansas,  and 
have  made  the  great  state  what  it  is  today.  During 
the  last  few  years  Jerry  Hussey  has  had  his  home  at 
Williamsburg,  where  he  is  now  able  to  retire  and 
relieve  himself  from  the  more  active  cares  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  1887  he  was  elected  register  of  deeds  for  Osage 
County,  and  filled  that  office  until  1892.  So  popular 
was  he  as  a  citizen  that  notwithstanding  his  stal- 
wart uncompromising  republicanism,  he  still  com- 
manded popular  support  during  the  populistic 
upheaval  that  swept  the  state.  Mr.  Hussey  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  Order  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  Temperamentally  he  is  a  positive  charac- 
ter, forming  his  likes  and  dislikes,  loyal  in  his 
friendships  and  a  man  honored  for  his  unblemished 
character. 

By  his  marriage  to  Miss  Stump  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, Lewis  T.  and  a  daughter  that  died  in  infancy. 
The  mother  of  these  children  died  October  6,  1882. 
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Jerry  Hussey  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Barnes,  who  was  the  mother  of  a  daughter  named 
Mary  E.  After  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  Mr. 
Hussey  married  Mattie  H.  Benn  and  she  is  still  liv- 
ing, but  there  "were  no  children  by  the  third  imion. 

Lewis  T.  Hussey.  Within  the  limits  of  Kansas 
there  is  probably  no  better  informed  insurance  man 
than  Lewis  T.  Hussey,  who  is  now  filling  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  state  fire  marshal  at  Topeka.  Mr. 
Hussey  is  the  only  son  of  Jerry  Hussey  of  Williams- 
burg, reference  to  whom  is  made  on  other  pages. 

Born  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  November  19, 
1866,  Lewis  T.  Hussey  came  with  his  parents  to 
Kansas  when  two  years  old,  and  in  his  early  life 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Kansas  prairie.  His  youth  was 
spent  on  a  farm,  where  he  learned  all  the  duties  of 
a  Kansas  country  place  during  the  '80s,  and  his  edu- 
cation came  from  the  district  schools  and  from  the 
Burlington  High  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1888. 

However,  his  real  life  work  has  been  in  the  field 
of  insurance.  While  his  father  was  register  of  deeds 
of  Osage  County  he  served  as  -  deputy  until  1893, 
and  he  then  established  in  Kansas  what  was  known  as 
the  Metropolitan  Accident  Association,  which  sub- 
sequently became  the  Continental  Casualty  Company, 
and  Mr.  Hussey  represented*  it  as  state  agent.  For 
nearly  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  active  in  the 
insurance  business,  and  has  also  rendered  important 
service  as  -an  adjuster  of  fire  losses.  In  1908  with 
others  he  organized  the  Osage  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors,  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  and  also  its  general  ad- 
juster of  fire  losses.  This  company  in  1911  was  sold 
to  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,* 
Connecticut. 

Since  early  youth  Mr.  Hussey  has  been  one  of  the 
most  public  spirited  workers  for  the  general  welfare 
of  any  community  in  which  he  has  lived  and  for  the 
state  at  large.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
his  service  as  deputy  register  of  deeds  in  Osage 
County.  He  served  as  city  clerk  of  Lyndon,  and 
afterwards  as  mayor  of  that  town.  As  mayor  he 
led  the  way  in  installing  a  system  of  city  water- 
works and  sewerage.  This  was  an  improvement 
which  made  Lyndon  progressive  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  its  subsequent  prosperity,  but  Mayor 
Hussey  encountered  bitter  opposition  in  effecting  the 
establishment  of  these  public  utilities,  and  succeeded 
only  after  overcoming  what  seemed  unsurmountable 
obstacles.  What  was  then  considered  by  many  as  an 
unwise,  illogical  and  premature  measure,  is  now  con- 
ceded to  be  the  chief  asset  of  Lyndon. 

In  1904  Mr.  Hussey  was  elected  State  Representa- 
tive from  Osage  County,  and  served  during  the 
stormy  session  of  1905,  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  was  W.  R.  Stubbs,  later  governor  of  Kansas. 
In  April,  1905,  by  appointment  from  Governor  Hoch, 
he  was  made  state  oil  inspector,  an  office  he  filled 
until  1909.  Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
insurance  and  fire  losses,  Governor  Capper  appointed 
him  state  fire  marshal  in  April,  1915,  and  he  has 
since  given  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  that 
office,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  republican. 

Mr.  Hussey  is  a  member  of  the  National  Fire 
Marshals  Association,  of  which  he  is  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
to  the  Masonic  Order  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.    On  December  9,  1901,  he  married 
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Miss    Charlotte    E.    Darling.      Their    two    song    are 
Glenn  D.  and  Theodore  M. 

William  B.  Smith.  One  of  the  fine  buildings  bor- 
dering the  State  Capitol  grounds  at  Topeka  is  the 
Kansas  State  Printing  plant.  That  is  the  official 
headquarters  of  William  B.  Smith,  state  printer,  and 
also  secretary  of  the  State  Printing  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  School  Book  Commission  of  the  state. 
Doubtless  any  citizen,  and  particularly  a  printer, 
would  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  estab- 
lishment which  experts  pronounce  to  be  the  equal  in 
mechanical  equipment  and  operating  efficiency  of  any 
commercial  printing  establishment  in  the  country. 

When  Mr.  Smith  went  into  office  on  July  1,  1915,  he 
brought  with  him  a  ripe  experience,  including  an 
extensive  service  in  all  the  grades  of  the  printing 
business,  years  of  editorial  and  newspaper  publishing 
work,  and  perhaps  best  of  all  an  inheritance  and 
training  in  the  progressive  Kansas  spirit. 

When  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  state 
is  concerned,  W.  B.  Smith  can  always  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  and  usually  among  the  leaders. 
The  influence  for  good  he  has  exercised  as  an  editor 
in  various  sections  of  the  state  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

While  his  life  has  been  distinctive  in  more  than  one 
particular,  he  is  in  every  sense  a  typical  Kansan.  He 
was  bom  at  the  old  land  office  and  capital,  Lecompton, 
March  21,  1872.  His  grandparents,  William  L.  and 
America  C.  (Barton)  Smith  were  Kentucky  people 
who  moved  west  in  1854,  the  year  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  passed  through  Congress,  and  they  located  at 
Lecompton,  the  historic  capital  of  Kansas  Territory. 
.  Both  grandparents  died  in  Lecompton.  George  W. 
Smith,  father  of  the  state  printer,  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky  and  was  a  lad  when  he  arrived  in  Kansas 
Territory  in  the  spring  of  1854.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Lawrence  and  learned  the  wagonmaker  's  trade,  and 
while  there  passed  through  and  was  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  Quantreirs  raid.  He  never  applied  himself 
much  to  his  trade,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
active  ciireer  was  engaged  in  merchandising.  At 
Lecompton  he  married  Frances  Tipton,  and  there  he 
and  his  wife  spent  their  lives  and  died  in  old  age. 
Their  three  sons  are  still  living:  William  B.;  Dr. 
Boy  O.  Smith  of  Bifle,  Colorado;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Smith 
of  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Beared  in  Lecompton,  William  B.  Smith  attended 
the  public  schools  and  Lane  University,  and  as  a  boy 
he  learned  the  printer's  trade  on  the  old  Lecompton 
Monitor  and  the  Lawrence  Daily  Democrat. 

He  had  not  yet  reached  his  majority  when  he  was 
first  called  to  public  service.  Grover  Cleveland  in 
1893  appointed  him  postmaster  at  Lecompton,  but  he 
held  back  the  commission  until  he  passed  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  and  then  qualified.  He  was  postmaster 
at  Lecompton  more  than  four  years.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  founded  the  Lecompton  Sun,  and  continued  its 
editorial  management  while  postmaster,  and  altogether 
conducted  it  ifor  about  nine  years.  At  the  spring 
election  Immediately  following  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day he  was  also  elected  mayor  of  Lecompton,  an  office 
he  filled  with  credit  for  two  terms. 

After  leaving  Lecompton  Mr.  Smith  was  for  two 
years  foreman  for  the  Mail  and  Breeze  of  Topeka,  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Manhattan  Bepublic  two 
years,  for  another  year  was  editor  of  the  Fraternal 
Aid  at  Lawrence,  and  he  then  bought  the  Gamett 
Plaindealer  and  the  Gamett  Eagle,  both  republican 
papers,  and  consolidating  them  as  the  Eagfe-Plain- 
dealer  continued  the  publication  of  this  republican 


paper  for  about  ^ye  years.  His  next  venture  in  jour- 
nalism was  at  Ottawa,  where  with  others  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  operation  of  the  Ottawa  Herald.  Later 
for  about  ^ve  years  he  was  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Fort  Scott  Bepublican,  and  while  at  Fort  Scott  was 
appointed  United  States  census,  enumerator  for  the 
Second  Kansas  Congressional  District.  His  last  news- 
paper work  was  as  editor  and  owner  of  the  Columbus 
Advocate,  which  he  conducted  for  five  years. 

Then  in  1914  he  was  elected  state  printer  and  took 
charge  of  the  splendid  plant  at  Topeka  in  July  of  the 
following  year.  He  went  into  office  at  a  critical  time 
in  the  history  of  the  state  printing  plant.  Its  capacity 
was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  there  was  a  contract 
to  deliver  over  140,000  sehoolbooks  within  six  weeks. 
The  full  force  of  the  plant  was  put  .in  operation  night 
and  day,  and  in  thirty  days  the  book  presses  turned 
out  over  2,000,000  impressions.  Other  departments 
were  operated  at  similar  speed,  and  the  textbooks  were 
all  delivered  on  time. 

The  Kansas  State  Printing  Plant  is  an  institution 
worthy  of  some  special  record.  It  is  the  largest  print- 
ing plant  between  Chicago  and  Sacramento,  and  its 
equipment  and  methods  of  operation  have  been  taken 
as  a  model  for  other  states.  It  has  on  its  payroll  120 
employes,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  its  operation 
has  saved  about  $75,000  ani;iually  on  the  state  *s  print- 
ing. It  is  now  producing  sehoolbooks  at  60  per  cent 
of  the  prices  formerly  charged  by  Eastern  book  com- 
panies. Perhaps  the  highest  praise  of  the  institution 
has  been  spoken  by  Governor  Capper,  who  is  himself  a 
printer  and  publisher  of  national  prominence.  He  has 
declared  that  Kansas  has  a  plant  equipped  with  ma- 
chinery equal  to  that  of  any  commercial  printing  con- 
cern in  the  country  and  that  the  standard  of  efficiency 
and  service  is  very  high.  His  opinion  as  a  publisher 
is  that  the  mechanical  work  on  the  textbooks  issued 
from  the  state  plant  is  equal  to  that  of  any  printing  ■ 
establishment  in  the  United  States. 

Kansas  has  been  operating  its  own  printing  plant 
since  July  1,  1905.  The  Legislature  of  1913  impro- 
priated $150,000  to  purchase  additional  grounds,  en- 
large the  plant,  and  install  equipment  necessary  for 
schoolbook  making.  The  wise  expenditure  of  this 
fund  has  made  the  plant  second  to  none  in  point  of 
efficiency  and  equipment  in  the  Middle  West.  While 
the  printing  of  state  docimients  has  thus  been  done 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  introduction  of  a  depart- 
ment for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  school  text- 
books is  comparatively  recent.  It  was  T.  A.  McNeal, 
former  state  printer,  who  paved  the  wav  for  state 
publication,  and  his  successor,  W.  C.  Austin,  installed 
the  bookmaking  machinery  and  produced  the  first 
Kansas  books. 

Mr.  Smith  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  £!lks,  and  some  insurance 
organizations. 

In  1904  he  married  Miss  Bertha  J.  Spohr.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Louise.  Before  her  marriage 
Mrs.  Smith  was  teacher  of  domestic  science  in  the 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Benjamin  Harding.  For  many  years  Benjamin 
Harding  was  a  leading  free-soil  man  and  a  resident 
of  Doniphan  County,  Kansas.  A  native  of  Otsego 
Coimty,  New  York,  born  in  November,  1815,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  became  a  resident  of  Livingston 
County,  Missouri,  and  in  1842  entered  the  Indian 
trade  at  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency.  He  moved  to 
St.  Joseph  in  1849,  but  re-entered  the  Indian  trade 
at  Wathena,  Kansas,  in  1852.    In  1854,  while  serving 
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there  as  a  judge  of  election  he  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  pro-slavery  people,  and  twice  reported  at 
Leavenworth  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him, 
which  were  finally  dismissed.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Big  Springs  convention  of  1855;  served  in  the 
Territorial  Council  in  1857,  1858  and  1859;  was  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  convention  of  1860,  and  held 
the  office  of  register  of  deeds  of  Doniphan  County  in 
1862-66,  after  which  he  passed  a  somewhat  retired 
life.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Wathena,  January  15, 
1904. 

Chalklsy  'M.  Beeson.  The  recent  death  of  Buf- 
falo Bill  brings  to  mind  how  few  of  the  old  western 
plainsmen  are  left.  One  of  the  best  known  to 
Kansans  of  that  picturesque  class  of  Americans  is 
alive  and  vigorous  at  Dodge  City,  and  Chalkley  M. 
Beeson,  although  he  has  rubbed  shoulders  with  Gen- 
erals Custer  and  Sheridan,  Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis  (son  of  a  Russian  czar),  and  was, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  his  manhood,  an  active 
figure  in  the  unrecorded  movies  of  the  wild  and 
woolly  West,  has  been  settled  these  many  years  as 
a  solid,  prosperous  farmer  and  state  legislator  of 
Ford  County.  He  is  a  native  of  Salem,  Ohio,  born 
April  24,  1848;  went  to  Denver  in  April,  1868;  came 
to  Kansas  from  Colorado  in  1875,  and  has  made 
stock  raising  the  serious  business  of  his  life  ever 
since.  He  has  represented  Ford  County  in  four 
legislatures — those  of  1903,  1905  anS  1907,  and  the 
special  session  of  1908. 

The  following  sketch  is  pertinent:  **The  life  of 
Mr.  Beeson  bridges  the  gap  between  the  old  and  the 
new  of  the  great  plains.  Leaving  his  home  in  Ohio 
as  a  boy  of  nineteen  years,  he  has  lived  to  see  the 
Wild  West  supplanted  by  the  Civilized  West;  as  he 
says,  *the  white-face  and  short-horn  steers  replace  the 
bn£falo,  and  wheat,  and  corn,  and  alfalfa,  supplant 
the  buffalo  grass.'  For  many  years  he  lived  an  ad- 
venturous liSe,  but  finally  settled  down  at  Dodge 
City  in  the  cattle  business.  As  the  old  ranges  were 
broken  up,  he  acquired  land  of  his  own,  and  he  is 
now  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  his  community,  with 
a  beautiful  home  just  south  of  Dodge.  He  was  twice 
sheriff  of  Ford  county  in  some  of  its  stormy  days, 
and  he  had  the  reputation  of  always  getting  the  man 
he  went  after,  although  he  had  to  bring  him  back 
m  a  coffin.  Adapting  himself  easily  to  the  changing 
conditions,  he  has  played  his  part  with  equal  success 
in  the  stormy  days  of  the  frontier  and  the  settled, 
prosperous  present.  Through  it  all  he  has  kept  a 
^eat  love  for  music.  Always  a  fine  violinist,  he  was 
the  organizer  of  the  celebrated  Cowboy  Band  of 
Dodge  City  that  played  all  over  the  country,  and 
Beeson 's  Orchestra,  of  which  his  two  sons  are  mem- 
bers, is  famous  all  over  the  West.'* 

If  there  is  any  one  event  toward  which  Mr.  Beeson 
turns  with  especially  glowing  eyes  in  his  young-old 
age,  it  is  the  Royal  Buffalo  Hunt  of  January,  1872, 
for  which  he  was  the  guide  and  in  which  participated 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  and  his  imperial  party;  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Phil.  H.  Sheridan,  then  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Lakes,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago; Gen.  George  A.  Custer,  who  was  about  to  enter 
his  campaign  against  the  Sioux  and  two  years  later 
be  slaiightered  in  his  forlorn  fight  at  Little  Big  Horn, 
Montana,  and  several  other  less  noted  officers  of  the 
American  army,  but  none  more  enthusiastic  than  the 
two  great  generals.  They  were  both  in  the  prime  of 
Kfe,  Sheridan  past  forty  and  Custer  seveiil  years 
younger,  but  jio  figures  could  have  presented  a  greater 
contrast — Sheridan,    with   his    short    legs    and    long. 


rather  massive  body,  and  Custer,  with  his  flowing 
hair  and  athletic  body  so  finely  clad.  The  Grand 
Duke  himself  was  about  thirty — tall,  well  set  up, 
blonde,  with  a  Burnside  beard  and  sparkling,  frosfy 
blue  eyes;  which  is  how  Mr.  Beeson  recalls  him,  and 
his  American  hosts.  Custer  was  in  direct  charge  of 
the  hunting  party,  and  no  more  gallant  leader  could 
have  been  found  on  the  western  plains. 

The  Grand  Duke's  party  had  already  enjoyed  a 
grand  hunt  in  the  Platte  River  country  of  Nebraska, 
under  the  special  guidance  of  Buffalo  Bill.  When  it 
reached  Denver  in  January,  1872,  Mr.  Beeson  had 
been  engaged  to  play  the  violin  at  the  grand  ball  to 
be  given  in  the  Duke's  honor.  He  was  then  living 
at  Kit  Carson  on  the  Union  Pacific,  having  crossed 
the  plains  in  1868,  and  was  chiefly  engaged  in  run- 
ning a  threshing  outfit  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
He  had  been  boasting  of  the  Kit  Carson  neighbor- 
hood as  a  wonderful  place  for  buffalo,  and  General 
Custer  came  to  him  while  he  was  playing  for  the 
dance  and  engaged  him  as  a  guide  for  another  royal 
hunt.  Seventy-five  cavalry  horses,  four  six-mule 
teams  and  four  ambulances  were  requisitioned  from 
Fort  Wallace,  fifty  miles  from  Kit  Carson,  and  the 
Grand  Duke's  private  train  was  run  to  the  nearest 
point  where  it  could  connect  with  the  mule-train. 
Finally  he,  his  small  army  of  followers,  some  regular 
soldiers  from  the  fort,  and  the  American  officers  of 
various  grades,  got  in  motion  toward  the  scene  of  the 
hunt  southeast  of  Carson  and  south  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Sand  Creek.  The  royal  result  of  the 
day 's  succession  of  chases  and  charges  into  the  herds 
of  the  shaggy  monsters  was  that  the  Grand  Duke 
shot  some  thirty  buffalo  and  killed  about  a  dozen. 

Before  the  hunt  commenced  Mr.  Beeson  passed 
over  his  mount. to  the  agreeable  Russian  duke,  who 
had  been  given  rather  a  skittish  horse  and  learned 
that  the  Beeson  animal  was  an  old  buffalo  hunter. 

"General  Custer,"  says  Chalkley  Beeson  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  hunt,  "was  one  of  the  most  noted  horse- 
men in  the  army.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer.  He  rode 
with  the  cavalry  seat,  but  as  easily  and  as  grace- 
fully as  a  born  cowboy.  He  immediately  demanded 
my  horse,  and,  moimting  him,  proceeded  to  show  off 
his  horsemanship  before  the  Grand  Duke.  Throwing 
the  reins  on  his  neck,  he  guided  the  almost  unbroken 
horse  in  a  circle  by  the  pressure  of  his  knees,  and 
drawing  both  his  revolvers  fired  with  either  hand  at 
a  gallop  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though  he  were 
standing  on  the  ground.  The  Grand  Duke,  who  had 
seen  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  declared  it  was 
the  finest  exhibition  of  horsemanship  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  applauded  every  shot.  Custer  was  then  in 
the  prime  of  life,  a  gallant  figure  with  his  flowing 
hair  and  his  almost  foppish  military  dress.  Fresh 
from  the  great  fight  on  the  Washita,  with  no  premoni- 
tion of  the  Rosebud  darkening  his  life,  he  was  the 
ideal  cavalryman  and  the  idol  of  the  western  army.- 

' '  That  morning  when  ithe  Grand  Duke 's  train 
pulled  in,  about  daylight  we  had  awakened  him  with 
a  cowboys'  salute,  and  had  burned  ammunition 
enough  for  a  small  battle.  The  camp  train  was  well 
fitted  up,  and  it  made  us  cowpunchers  sit  up  to  see 
the  stuff  the  commissary  department  carried.  There 
was  every  kind  of  liquor,  champagne,  all  sorts  of 
delicacies  in  the  way  of  eatables — enough,  it  looked 
to  me,  to  feed  an  army,  and  all  for  one  day's  trip. 

"The  Grand  Duke  spoke  English  with  a  slight 
accent,  and  was  extremely  affable  to  every  one. 
Affable  is  the  word,  for  despite  his  courtesy  he 
never  forgot,  nor  did  you,  that  he  was  a  great  noble. 
It  was  not  exactly  condescension,  but  you  knew  the 
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miuute  you  saw  him,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
common  herd.  The  habit  of  eommand,  the  universal 
deference  paid  him,  the  easy  way  that  he  gave  his 
orders  and  expected  every  one  to  wait  on  him,  was 
noticeable  in  that  country  and  time,  the  most  demo- 
cratic the  world  ever  saw,  where  a  scout  was  just  as 
good  a  man  as  •  Phil  Sheridan,  and  a  cow  puncher 
as  good  as  his  millionaire  boss.  So,  easy  as  Alexis 
was  in  his  ways,  not  even  a  cowpuncher  would  have 
thought  of  taking  liberties  with  him. 

**The  route  lay  south  from  the  railroad,  and 
within  five  miles  we  struck  a  herd  t)f  thousands  of 
buffalo.  The  Grand  Duke  was  delighted  to  see  them. 
He  had  crossed  the  continent  to  get  a  shot  at  the 
great  brutes,  and  here  were  numbers  beyond  his 
dreams.  When  we  discovered  them  we  took  advantage 
of  a  small  hill,  a  sort  of  hogback  perhaps  half  a 
mile  long,  and  skirted  that  to  get  near  them.  Custer, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  hunting  party,  stopped  and 
said :  *  Boys,  here 's  a  chance  for  a  great  victory  over 
that  bunch  of  redskins  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
Major  B.  you  take  charge  of  the  right  flank.  I  will 
attend  to  the  left.  General  Sheridan  and  the  in- 
fantry will  follow  direct  over  the  hill.  Ready! 
Charge  I  *  Away  they  went,  Alexis  in  the  lead.  I 
recollect  telling  General  Sheridan  that  the  two  sol- 
diers who  were  to  ride  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
supply  him  with  fresh  loaded  guns,  would  have  their 
hands  full  when  that  black  horse  of  mine  saw  the 
buffalo.  I  stayed  with  the  ambulances,  having  no 
horse,  and  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  we 
left  the  ambulances  and  started  to  the  top  on  foot. 
We  were  just  reaching  the  top  when  we  saw  two  or 
three  wounded  buflfaloes  trying  to  get  away.  We 
started  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and  just  then  the 
whole  crowd  of  hunters  charged  the  hill  from  the 
opposite  direction,  shooting  at  the  buffaloes.  The 
bullets  were  dropping  all  around  us  and  we  '  infantry ' 
made  tracks  down  the  hill  trying  to  get  out  of  range. 
Sheridan  was  too  short  in  the  legs  to  run,  and 
threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground  with  his  face  in 
the  buffalo  grass  to  get  out  of  range.  I  yelled  4o 
them  to  stop  firing  but  they  were  so  excited  that  it 
looked  for  a  little  bit  as  though  they  would  wipe  out 
the  entire  command  of  *  infantry. ' 

**  Finally  they  stopped,  and  when  Sheridan  got  to 
his  feet  I  think  he  was  the  maddest  man  I  ever  saw. 
On  horseback  his  short  legs  did  not  show  much,  and 
he  was  a  fine,  soldierly  figure;  but  on  foot,  with 
his  long  body,  short  legs  and  big  waist-measure,  he 
was  far  from  impressive.  But  when  he  turned  loose 
on  that  bunch  he  wsis  impressive  enough.  There  was 
only  one  man  in  the  army  who  could  equal  him 
when  it  came  to  a  certain  kind  of  expletive,  and  that 
was  Custer  himself.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
lansruaee  Pa  Romanoff  used  to  Alexis  when  he  srot 
mad,  but  that  slip  of  royalty  got  a  cursing  from  Phil 
Sheridan  that  day  that  I  bet  he  will  never  forget. 
He  didn't  spare  anybodj"  in  the  bunch,  not  even 
Custer  and  the  Grand  Duke,  and  he  included  all  their 
kinsfolk,  direct  and  collaterfll.  It  was  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  profanity  to  hear  him.  The  Grand  Duke 
didn't  seem  to  care — he  was  having  the  time  of  his 
life.  My  old  black  saddler  took  him  into  the  thick 
of  the  herd  every  time,  and  his  two  soldiers  kept 
handing  him  cool  pnns.  fresh  loaded.  He  sure  had 
a  hunt  that  day.  The  himt  never  stopped  until  over 
two  hundred  were  killed.  One  calf  that  hnd  been 
wounded  ran  past  us  foot  soldiers  and  Sheridan 
shouted  to  me  to  i?rab  it.  I  caueht  him  by  the  tail 
and  held  him,  while  Sheridan  with  his  revolver  put 
him  out  of  his  misery.    Years  afterward,  in  Virginia 


City,  Nevada,  I  met  the  General  again,  and  recalled 
myself  to  him  as  the  boy  who  held  the  buffalo  calf 
by  the  tail  while  he  killed  it. 

**The  six-mule  team  followed  the  hunt  and  the 
butchers  cut  off  and  saved  the  humps.  The  buffalo 
hump  is  a  curious  provision  of  nature.  It  is  mostly 
fat,  very  tender  and  delicious,  even  when  the  owner 
is  an  old  bull.  It  was  thought  that  it  was  a  reserve 
supply  of  nourishment  for  their  long  marches,  the 
animal  living  on  this  surplus  fat  in  times  of  scarcity. 
We  loaded  the  Grand  Duke's  commissary-car  with 
buffalo  humps  that  night,  and  for  all  I  know  he  took 
some  of  them  back  to  St.  Petersburg  with  him. 

**When  we  got  back  to  camp  we  found  that  the 
servants  and  camp  followers  had  started  in  to  see 
what  kind  of  grub  the  Russians  ate,  but  more  par- 
ticularly what  kind  of  stuff  they  drank.  Everybody 
was  drunk  and  happy.  Champagne  bottles,  liquor 
bottles,  and  every  other  kind  of  bottle  littered  the 
ground.  That  battlefield  showed  more  'dead  ones' 
than  the  hunting  ground  did  buffaloes.  Then  it  was 
Custer's  turn.  All  that  Sheridan  had  done  that 
morning  in  the  way  of  cussing  was  equaled  and  sur- 
passed. I  cannot  pay  his  efforts  a  higher  compli- 
ment than  to  say  that  when  Custer  got  through  with 
that  bunch  they  were  pretty  near  sober,  and  that  is 
cussing  some." 

Jqhn  Baptist  Miege,  first  Catholic  bishop  of 
Kansas,  was  born  in  1815,  the  youngest  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  pious  family  of  the  parish  of  Chevron, 
Upper  Savoy,  France.  At  an  early  age  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  his  brother,  the  director  of 
the  episcopal  seminary  of  Montiers,  and  completed 
his  literary  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  After 
spending  two  more  years  at  the  seminary  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  on  October  23,  1836,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  following  eleven  years 
he  spent  in  further  study,  a  portion  of  the  time  at 
Rome  under  eminent  masters.  In  1847  he  wa« 
ordained  priest  and  completed  his  theological  train- 
ing in  the  following  year. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1849  Father  Miege  set  sail 
for  the  Indian  mission  of  North  America,  and  reach- 
ing St.  Louis  in  the  fall  was  appointed"  pastor  of  the 
little  church  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  which  included 
the  mission  of  the  Portage.  Later  he  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  probation  at  Florissant,  Missouri, 
where  he  taught  moral  philosophy,  and  in  1851  was 
sent  to  St.  Louis  University.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicariate  apostolic  of 
all  the  territory  from  the  Kansas  River  at  its  mouth 
north  to  the  British  possessions,  and  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  con- 
secrated to  that  oflEice  March  25,  1851,  at  St.  Louis, 
under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Messenia.  On  the  11th 
of  the  following  May  he  arrived  at  St.  Mary's, 
Territory  of  Kansas,  where  he  built  the  first  Catholic 
Church 'in  the  great  stretch  of  country  under  his 
jurisdiction.  It  was  built  of  hewn  logs,  24  by  40 
feet  in  size.  On  account  of  the  increase  of  population 
BishoD  Mieg-e  built  a  larger  cathedral  in  1857  and 
in  1863  erected  a  spacious  enisconal  residence.  In 
,  1858  he  established  a  Catholic  Church  at  Omaha, 
and  in  the  followincr  year  crossed  the  plains  to  Den- 
ver, where  he  likewise  organized  a  church.  Bishop 
Miece  commenced  the  excavation  for  the  cathedral  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Leavenworth  in  1864. 
and  it  was  completed  four  years  later  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000.  But  after  its  dedication  the  prosperity 
and  importance  of  Leavenworth  declined  in  favor  of 
Kansas  City,  and  a  large  indebtedness  rested  on  the 
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jcathedral.  He  lifted  the  debt  of  about  $100,000  by 
taking  a  hazardous  trip  to  South  America,  finally 
raising  sufficient  funds  for  his  purpose.  After  thus 
reducing  the  debt,  in  1874  he  laid  aside  the  bishopric 
and  retired  successively  to  St.  Louis  University  and 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland.  Subsequently  he 
opened  a  Jesuit  college  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  .  In 
1883  the  great  and  beloved  bishop  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  and  died  on  July  20th  of  the  following 
year. 

Charles  F.  Little,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  liv- 
ing members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Kansas.  It 
was  fully  half  a  century  ago  that  he  came  to  Man- 
hattan, and  until  his  recent  retirement  was  almost 
continuously  identified  with  his  professional  duties  in 
Biley  County.  Doctor  Little  is  one  of  the  men  who 
gained  their  training  and  attended  their  first  cases 
prior  to  the  Civil  war.  In  the  war  he  served  as  an 
assistant  surgeon.  A  great  fund  of  practical  busi- 
ness ability  has  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of 
Doctor  Little  and  for  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
influential  business  men  of  Manhattan. 

His  individual  record  of  honorable  service  adds  to 
the  lustre  of  the  family  name.  His  ancestry  goes 
back  to  New  England.  He  is  a  descendant  of  George 
Little,  who  came  from  London,  England,  to  America 
in  1640  and  settled  around  Massachusetts  Bay  at  New- 
bury. The  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son  in  sub- 
sequent generations  is  as  follows:  George  Little,  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  in  America;  Moses;  Tris- 
tam;  Henry;  Henry  II;  Abner  Bailey;  Caleb  J.  T.; 
and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Little.  Doctor  Little  represents 
the  eighth  successive  generation  of  the  family  in 
America. 

Charles  F.  Little  was  born  at  Milford,  New  Hamp- 
shire, January  27,  1836,  a  son  of  Caleb  J.  T.  and 
Eliza  Ann  (Brooks)  Little.  Caleb  J.  T.  Little  was 
bom  at  Gofftown,  New  Hampshire,  July  13,  1811,  son 
of  Abner  Bailey  and  Nancy  (Tenney)  Little.  In  1834 
Caleb  Little  married  Eliza  Ann  Brooks,  who  was 
bom  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1813,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Leonard  and  Sarah  (Hosely)  Brooks,  both  of 
whom  were  descended  from  early  New  England  set- 
tlers. In  1837  Caleb  Little  and  his  family  moved  to 
Illinois.  No  railroads  were  in  the  West  at  the  time, 
and  they  made  the  journey  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Detroit  and  thence  by  prairie  schooner  to  Henry 
County,  Illinois.  Their  first  settlement  was  at  Weth- 
ersfield  and  later  at  Kewanee.  Caleb  Little  died  at 
Kewanee  at  the  age  of  eight-six. 

Doctor  Little  grew  up  and  spent  his  boyhood  in 
the  pioneer  Illinois  of  seventy  years  ago.  There  were 
no  public  schools  deserving  of  the  name  and  he 
attended  a  subscription  school,  and  had  to  exercise 
great  diligence  in  securing  an  adequate  education. 
For  three  years  he  studied  medicine  and  rode  on  the 
rounds  with  Dr.  T.  D.  Fitch  of  Kewanee.  To  travel 
about  the  country  with  a  regular  practitioner  was  one 
of  the  best  means  of  acquiring  medical  experience  in 
the  early  days.  In  1860  Doctor  Little  entered  Bush 
Medical  College  at  Chicago,  a^d  took  one  term  of 
lectures.  He  then  practiced  in  Tazewell  County, 
Illinois,  for  a  little  more  than  1*/^  years.  Returning 
to  Rush  Medical  College,  he  was  given  his  M.  D. 
degree  January  21,  1863.  On  the  following  16th  of 
February  he  was  commissioned  an  assistant  surgeon 
of  the  Nineteenth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was  with  his 
command  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  in 
July,  1864. 

Doctor  Little  after  leaving  the  army  practiced  at 
Princeton,   Illinois,   and   also   married   there.     From 


that  rich  and  well  settled  section  of  Northern  Illinois 
he  came  on  July  29,  1866,  to  Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Just  half  a  century  has  passed  since  he  located  in 
this  then  new  town,  and  as  one  of  the  early  doctors  he 
encountered  all  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  early 
practice.  He  rode  great  distances  over  the  prairies 
and  through  the  woods  and  he  continued  practice  until 
the  era  of  telephones,  good  roads,  automobiles,  and 
many  other  facilities  supplanted  the  earlier  methods. 
After  several  years  of  active  practice  Doctor  Little 
moved  in  1870  to  a  farm  in  Pottawatomie  County, 
and  lived  on  his  farm  until  March,  1875.  He  then 
returned  to  Manhattan,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed 
a  large  practice,  which  only  recently  he  has  given  up. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Riley  County  Medical 
Society  as  long  as  it  has  existed,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  State  Society  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

In  polities  he  has  been  a  republican  almost  from 
the  formation  of  the  party.  He  was  elected  in  1875 
a  member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature  and  acquitted 
himself  with  credit  in  the  following  session.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Pension  Examining 
Board,  and  continued  in  that  office,  most  of  the  time 
as  secretary,  until  he  resigned  about  three  years  ago. 

As  a  business  man  Doctor  Little. took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Manhattan,  and  for  many  years  has  been  its  vice 
president.  He  has  also  been  president  of  the  Man- 
hattan Building,  Loan  and  Savings  Association,  and 
since  the  founding  of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Manhat- 
tan has  been  president  of  its  board.  He  is  a  Master 
Mason. 

In  1866  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  Doctor  Little  married 
Charlotte  Swift,  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Swift,  of 
Princeton.  Mrs.  Little  died  August  24,  1909,  having 
traveled  life 's  highway  with  the  doctor  for  forty-three 
years.  To  their  marriage  were  bom  five  children. 
Eliza  Ada  is  the  wife  of  E.  J.  MacEwan  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan.  Nellie  Perkins  is  the  wife  of  C.  J. 
Dobbs,  a  lawyer  of  Seattle,  Washington.  Blanch 
Alpine  is  now  deceased.  B.  Belle  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Manhattan.     Frederick  Swift  is  deceased. 

The  long  and  honorable  service  of  Doctor  Little  in 
the  medical  profession  is  continued  through  his  tal- 
ented daughter,  Dr.  B.  Belle  Little.  She  was  born  in 
Manhattan  and  after  finishing  the  public  school  course 
at  Manhattan  entered  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  where  she  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1891.  In  1906  she  obtained  her  M.  D.  degree  from 
the  Woman  ^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia.  In  September,  1907,  after  a  year  spent 
as  interne  in  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children  at  Boston,  she  began  her  active  practice 
at  Manhattan  associated  with  her  father.  She  is  one 
of  the  foremost  women  physicians  of  Kansas,  and  her 
influence  and  activities  extend  beyond  the  realm  of  her 
private  practice,  large  as  it  is.  She  has  the  distinction 
of  founding  the  Charlotte  Swift  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Manhattan,  which  was  opened  March  2,  1915.  She 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Riley  County  and  the 
Kansas  State  Medical  societies. 

Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  for  twenty-six  years  a 
missionary  among  the  Shawnee  and  other  Indian 
tribes  of  Kansas  and  one  of  the  prominent  characters 
in  American  Methodism  of  his  day,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  July  11,  1802.  When  comparatively  young 
he  came  to  Missouri  and  in  1826  entered  the  Meth- 
odist ministry.  His  first  charge  was  at  Mount  Prairie, 
Arkansas,  and  in  1828,  having  been  received  into  full 
connection,  he  was  appointed  to  Fishing  River.     In 
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1830  he  was  appointed  to  the  Shawnee  mission,  which 
was  in  the  Missouri  district,  and  served  as  its  super- 
intendent until  1841,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
failing  health.  Having  regained  his  health  by  medi- 
cal treatment  and  a  period  of  relaxation,  in  the  fall 
of  1847  he  was  reappointed  to  the  manual-labor 
school,  serving  thus  until  the  establishment  was  dis- 
continued in  1862.  Mr.  Johnson  had  already  made 
quite  a  name  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  As  early  as 
1853  he  had  been  elected,  by  Indian  votes,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress  of  the  territorial  government 
projected  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  but  as  it  was 
never  organized  he  was,  of  course,  not  received, 
although  he  went  to  Washington  for  the  purpose. 
In  March,  1855,  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Kansas 
Territorial  Council  on  the  pro-slavery  ticket,  and  his 
son,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  returned  to  the 
lower  house  as  its  youngest  member.  'Although  a 
Virginian,  and  a*  natural  sympathizer  with  those  who 
supported  the  institution,  he  was  a  stanch  Unionist 
during  the  Civil  war.  On  the  night  of  January  2, 
1865,  he  was  assassinated  by  guerillas  at  his  home 
near  Westport,  now  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  not  because  of  his  political 
views,  but  for  $1,000  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
in  his  possession,-  but  which  he  had  really  loaned  to 
a  friend. 

Foster  Dwight  Cobubn.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  host  of  Kansas  militant 
farmers  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
and  by  their  aggregate  efforts  raised  Kansas  to  front 
rank  among  American  agricultural  states,  to  say  that 
Foster  Dwight  Cobum  is  the  distinguished  leader  of 
them  all.  He  has  long  held  secure  a  place  as  *'one 
of  the  really  great  men  of  Kansas. ' '  And  like  other 
Kansas  great  men,  his  achievements  and  influence 
have  translated  him  to  a  place  among  the  nation's 
great  men.  His  position  in  life  is  the  more  interest- 
ing because  it  is  due  not  to  political  prominence, 
not  to  the  accident  of  birth  or  fortune,  but  first  and 
last  to  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  his 
state  and  the  cause  of  agriculture.  Undoubtedly 
he  is  and  has  been  for  years  one  of  America's  fore- 
most authorities  and  experts  on  this  subject. 

His  groat  work,  and  that  in  which  he  has  most 
pride,  was  rendered  during  his  more  than  twenty 
consecutive  years  as  secretary  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  Kansas.  Yet,  again  and  again  Mr. 
Cobum  has  spoken  with  enthusiasm  and  praise  of  the 
men  who  shared  before  him  the  responsibilities  and 
honors  of  that  office.  He  often  says  that  Alfred 
Gray,  who  organized  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1872,  was  the  most  useful  man  Kansas  ever  pro- 
duced. It  was  the  successor  of  Alfred  Gray,  Major 
J.  K.  Hudson,  who  became  secretary  in  1880,  who 
first  brought  Cobum  into  the  work  of  the  board  as 
office  assistant.  In  the  forty-four  years  since  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  established,  and  among 
its  seven  different  secretaries,  F.  D.  Cobum  filled 
the  office  for  nearly  twenty-one  years,  almost  half  the 
entire  time  of  its  existence. 

To  describe  the  work  of  Mr.  Cobum,  even  while 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
would  require  a  volume.  So  far  as  the  present 
generation  is  concerned,  everyone  in  Kansas  and 
many  thousands  outside  the  state  know  who  he  is. 
The  purpose  of  this  sketch  is  to  give  a  mnning  out- 
line of  his  career,  the  positions  he  has  held,  sugges- 
tive only  of  his  real  work  and  influence — a  record  that 
may  properly  be  included  in  the  Standard  History  of 
Kansas. 


Mr.  Coburn  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Wis- 
consin, May  7,  1846,  a  son  of  Ephraim  W.  and 
Mary  Jane  (Mulks)  Coburn.  Spending  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  and  gaining  a 
primary  education  in  the  district  schools,  he  was  still 
a  boy  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  but  he  served  in 
the  Union  army,  first  as  corporal  of  Company  F  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Begiment,  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  later  as  private  and  sergeant- 
major  of  the  Six^-second  Illinois  Veteran  Volunteer 
Infantry,  being  mustered  out  of  the?  service  in 
March,  1866. 

It  was  in  the  war  time  that  Mr.  Cobum  acquired 
his  desire  to  be  identified  with  Kansas.  In  Franklin 
County,  where  he  located  in  1867  and-  afterwards 
married  his  wife,  he  worked  as  a  farm  laborer,  taught 
school,  and  was  a  successful  farmer  and  breeder  of 
improved  live  stock  on  his  own  account.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  exclusively  a  book  farmer,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  he  first  became  connected  with  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  state  in  1880  he  had 
little  of  the  book  or  laboratory  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture now  taught  in  colleges.  From  the  first  he  had, 
however,  been  breeding  stock  of  a  superior  grade, 
and  he  thus  early  showed  the  intelligence  and  qualities 
which  marked  him  for  preferment. 

On  July  1,  1880,  he  became  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  soon 
afterwards,  following  the  resignation  of  Secretary  K. 
Hudson,  he  was  unanimously  elected  secretary  and 
held  that  office  until  January  11,  1882.  During  the 
next  five  and  a  half  years,  while  still  maintaining  his 
Kansas  residence,  he  was  president  of  the  Indicator 
Publishing  Company  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
editor  of  the  Live-Stock  Indicator. 

In  January,  1894,  although  not  seeking  the  posi- 
tion, he  was  again  elected  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  filled  that  office  con- 
tinuously for  twenty  years  until  January,  1914,  hav- 
ing been  re-elected  by  acclamation  of  ten  successive 
biennial  elections,  resigning  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1914. 

Mr.  Coburn  not  only  made  his  office  a  direct  ad- 
junct to  the  Kansas  farmer,  but  he  also  reached  a 
constantly  enlarging  circle  of  readers  through  the 
many  official  reports  and  volumes  of  which  he  suc- 
cessively became  author.  Although  he  is  author 
of  about  thirty  volumes  on  agriculture  published  by 
the  State  of  Kansas.  His  private  works  on  *  *  Swine 
Husbandry,"  *' Alfalfa,*'  ** Swine  in  America,"  and 
''The  Book  of  Alfalfa"  are  considered  standard  not 
only  by  farmers  and  colleges  of  America,  but  in  other 
countries.  His  reports  entitled  **The  Helpful  Hen," 
''Cow  Culture,"  "Com  and  the  Sorghums,"  "Rail- 
roads and  Agriculture,"  "Short-Hom  Cattle," 
"Hereford  Cattle,"  "Polled  Cattle,"  "Pork  Pro- 
duction," "Wheat-Growing,"  "Forage  and  Fod- 
ders," "The  Beef  Steer,"  "The  Horse  Useful," 
"Modern  Dairying,"  "Silos  and  Silage,"  "Pro- 
fitable Poultry,"  "The  Modern  Sheep,"  and  others 
are  considered  as  unexcelled  on  these  topics. 

At  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1884  he  was 
sole  judge  of  swine,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
live  stock  at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893.  For  many  years  he  has  been  called 
to  serve  as  jud^e  of  live  stock  and  agricultural 
products  at  the  principal  fairs  and  expositions  in 
the  United  States.  He  served  as  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  having  had  four  different 
appointments  as  a  regent.  He  was  chief  of  the 
department  of  live-stock  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
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Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Mr.  Gobum  was 
strongly  recommended  to  President  McKinley  for  the 
office  of  secretary  of  agriculture  in  his  cabinet,  and 
tentatiyely  invited  to  the  same  position  in  the  cabi- 
net of  President  Taf t  but  would  not  consider  it. 

A  great  many  people  will  recall  the  fact,  which 
was  Sie  subject  of  much  comment  throughout  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  that  Mr.  Cobum  refused 
to  give  up  his  pleasant  and  agreeable  task  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  to  accept  the 
appointment  tendered  him  June  4,  1906,  by  Gk>yemor 
£.  W.  Hoch,  as  United  States  senator  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Joseph  R.  Bur- 
ton. Mr.  Goburn  served  as  treasurer  of  the  fund 
raised  by  Kansas  people  for  the  India  famine  suf- 
ferers. He  was  elected  but  declined  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  Kansas  Semi-Centennial  Exposition 
Association.  For  four  years  he  was  president  of  the 
State  Temperance  Union  and  treasurer  of  that  organi- 
zation for  four  years,  and  for  ten  years  chairman  of  . 
its  executive  committee.  He  was  chairman-exofficio 
of  the  Kansas  State  Dairy  Commission  during  the 
entire  period  of  its  existence,  1907-08.  He  twice 
served  as  chairman  of  committees,  appointed  by 
Governors  Hoch  and  Stubbs  to  investigate  the  Kan- 
sas penitentiary  system,  and  has  been  chairman  ex- 
officio  of  the  Kansas  State  Entomological  Commis- 
sion, and  in  numerous  other  ways  has  been  honored 
by  his  state,  nation  and  fellow  men. 

In  politics  he  has  been  a  republican  and  pro- 
gressive. In  1898  he  was  strongly  pushed  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  and.  likewise  in  1906  and 
1914,  but  declined  to  enter  a  political  campaign.  He 
is  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Horticultural  Society,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
State  Editorial  Association,  and  for  many  years  has 
served  as  a  director  of  the  State  Historical  Society, 
of  which  he  is  a  life  member.  Baker  University  in 
June,  1909,  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  Master 
of  Arts,  and  in  the  following  November  he  received 
the  degree  LL.  D.  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  At  the'  present  time  Mr.  Cobum  is  a 
director  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Prudential 
Trust  Company,  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  Topeka, 
and  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing &  Loan  Association,  all  Topeka  institutions. 

On  September  8,  1869,  in  Franklin  County,  Kansas, 
Mr.  Coburn  married  Miss  Lou  Jenkins.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  a  son:  Mrs.  Frank  Davis  Tomson 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  Jessup  and  Dr.  Clay  E.  Coburn. 
The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn  is  in  Topeka. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr.,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  one  of  Topeka 's  successful  lawyers  and  is  also 
proprietor  of  the  X-Rays  Printing  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  the  X-Bays  Democrat,  of  which  he  is  editor. 
The  printing  company  of  which  he  is  the  head  does 
a  large  business  in  commercial  printing,  catalogue 
work  and  the  printing  of  legal  blanks. 

No  doubt  he  gets  his  profession  from  his  father, 
Anthony  P.  Wilson,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
successful  attorney,  but  is  now  retired. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Jr.,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  bom  June  26,  1875,  a  son  and  one 
of  a  family  of  seven  children  whose  parents  were 
Anthony  P.  and  Margaret  E.  (Boldon)  Wilson.  His 
father  was  bom  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  in  1846,  and 
rtudied  law  in  Milwaukee.  Though  only  a  boy  at  the 
time  he  served  in  the  Civil  war  and  made  a  gallant 
record  in  Company  I  of  the  Thirty-third  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry.     He  is  now  living  in  Topeka. 

A.  P.  Tone  Wilson,  Jr.,  attended  the  public  schools 


of  Nebraska,  graduated  from  the  Western  Business 
College  of  Lincoln^  and  in  1898  finished  his  course 
in  the  Kansas  City  Law  School,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  same  year.  He  did  his  first  practice  in 
Colby,  Kansas,  but  soon  afterwards  came  to  Topeka. 
On  October  19,  1914,  he  was  appointed  register  of 
the  United  States  Land  Office. 

Mr.  W^son  married  Miss  Carletta  E.  Parker,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Fred  Parker  of  Johnson^  Nebraska.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  reside  at  217  West  Fifth  Street. 
They  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  politically  is  a  stanch 
democrat. 

Rev.  Father  Paul  M.  Ponziouone,  one  of  the 
most  famous  Catholic  missionaries  of  Southern 
Kansas  and  what  was,  in  his  time,  Indian  Territory 
— ^particularly  among  the  Osage  Indians  of  the 
Southwest — was  born  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  February 
11,  1818.  He  was  of  noble  descent  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  but,  as  he  was  wont  to  express  it,  his 
greatest  pride  was  that  he  belonged  to  "the  noble 
family  of  Adam."  His  education  was  obtained  in 
several  Jesuit  institutions  of  Italy,  the  College  of 
Nobles  at  Turin  conferring  upon  hin  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  But  the  pomp  of  the  Italian  court 
had  no  fascinations  for  yoimg  Paul,  and  in  1839  he 
entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Chieri,  near  Turin.  The  year  1848  found  him  con- 
nected with  the  Jesuit  College  in  Genoa  and  during 
the  revolution  of  that  year,  with  other  priests,  he 
was  transported  to  Sardinia  and  seriously  wounded 
by  a  mob.  He  finally  escaped  to  Modena,  and  soon 
after,  imder  holy  orders,  embarked  from  Havre  for 
New  York.  The  general  of  the  Jesuit  Society  had 
already  assigned  him  to  missionary  work  in  Missouri. 

Father  Ponziglione  spent  two  years  in  Missouri 
and  Kentucky,  engaged  in  missionary  work,  and  in 
March,  1851,  accompanied  by  Bishop  Miege,  left  St. 
Louis  for  his  far  western  mission.  While  his  home 
was  to  be  at  Osage  Mission,  and  his  particular  charge, 
the  Osages,  his  labors  extended  from  Fremont  Peak, 
Wyoming,  to  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory.  During  the 
first  twenty  years  of  Father  Paul's  life  among  the 
Osages  they  remained  in  Southeastern  Kansas.  The 
particular  scope  of  his  5vork  extended  from  Cherokee 
County  north  to  Miami  County,  thence  to  Port  Lamed, 
Pawnee  County,  and  on  through  the  counties  along 
the  southern  state  line  back  to  the  home  mission.  He 
was  the  first  to  spread  the  gospel  in  thirty  of  the 
present  counties  of  the  state  included  in  the  circuit 
mentioned.  He  also  penetrated  the  wild  regions  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  establishing  missionary  stations 
at  the  Indian  agencies  and  military  posts  as  far  south 
as  Fort  Sill,  near  the  Texas  line.  Thus  the  self- 
sacrificing  father,  starting  from  the  mother  church 
at  Osage  Mission,  within  forty  years  established  180 
Catholic  missions,  eighty-seven  of  which  were  in 
Southern  Kansas  and  twenty-one  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. In  1870  the  Osages  withdrew  forever  from 
Kansas  into  the  Indian  Territory,  but  Father  Paul 
never  relaxed  his  watchfulness  over  his  red  children. 
That  beautiful  edifice  in  Osage  Mission,  known  as  St. 
Francis  Church,  and  the  most  imposing  edifice  of  its 
kind  in  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  Leaven- 
worth cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  memo- 
rials in  stone  which  stand  as  evidences  of  his  energy 
and  devotion  poured  out  with  unstinted  measure  to 
the  missionary  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was 
dedicated  in  1884. 
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On  February  27,  1889,  Father  Ponziglione  cele- 
brated his  golden  jubilee  at  Osage  Mission,  the 
occasion  "being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Jesuit  Society.  Numerous  notables  of 
the  church  and  many  thousands  of  people  were  pres- 
ent. In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  called  to  the 
Crow  Reservation  in  Montana,  and  in  1891  became 
historian  of  St.  Ignatius'  College,  Chicago.  While 
identified  with  that  institution  he  passed  away  March 
28,  1900,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Fred  Schuyler  Jackson,  of  Topeka,  prominent 
lawyer,  former  congressman,  ex-attorney-general  of 
Kansas,  is  one  of  the  many  able  men  who  have  made 
Kansas  notable  as  a  commonwealth. 

His  father  was  Martin  Van  Buren  Jackson,  who 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  border  warfare  of 
Kansas.  Fred  8.  Jackson  was  bom  April  19,  1868, 
and  his  birth  occurred  in  the  block  house  at  Stanton 
near  Osawatomie.  His  early  education  came  chiefly 
from '  the  public  schools  of  Miami  and  Greenwood 
counties,  and  of  earlier  experiences  and  service  ren- 
dered should  be  mentioned  five  years  spent  in  the 
schoolroom  as  a  teacher.  In  the  meantime  he  read 
law,  and  in  1891  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  order 
to  equip  himself  the  better  for  his  chosen  profession 
he  then  became  a  student  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  high  credit.     ' 

In  the  meantime  he  had  begun  practice  at  Eureka, 
and  it  required  only  a  few  years  for  a  man  of  his 
excellent  ability,  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  high 
ambition  to  serve,  to  build  up  a  large  clientage  and 
extend  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  to  many  remote 
quarters  of  the  state. 

After  concluding  his  service  in  the  office  of  county 
attorney,  his  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  C.  C. 
Coleman,  then  attorney-general  of  Kansas,  who  in- 
duced Mr.  Jackson  to  become  first  assistant  in  the 
attorney-general's  office.  He  was  assistant  attorney- 
general  of  Kansas  until  January,  1907,  when  sa  a 
result  of  the  election  in  the  preceding  fall  he  became 
chief  in  the  same  office.  Mr.  Jackson  made  a  splendid 
administration  during  his  two  terms  as  attomey-g^i- 
eral.  At  the  beginning  of  his  second  term  there 
occurred  an  impressive  and  significant  demonstration 
during  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Beference  to  this 
was  made  by  the  Topeka  Capital  in  the  following 
language:  **The  demonstration  toward  Attorney 
General  Jackson  was  as  spontaneous  and  unexpected 
as  it  was  general.  It  was  the  tribute  to  the  faithful 
official.  That  was  its  significance.  What  the  big 
audience  at  the  Auditoriimi  meant  was  to  testify  their 
hearty  approval  of  a  man  who  without  making  much 
noise  about  it,  in  the  regular  and  orderly  course  of 
his  duty,  had  made  the  laws  of  the  state  respected 
by  enforcing  them.  It  testified  to  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  is  efficient  and  applies  himself  to  the  full 
performance  of  his  duties  will  always  reach  the  finest 
of  all  rewards,  what  Governor  Hughes  in  his  in- 
augural the  other  day  called  'the  appropriate  tribute 
of  a  grateful  people.*  The  'appropriate  tribute'  to 
Attorney  General  Jackson  yesterday  was  an  object 
lesson  to  every  public  official." 

An  unusual  amount  of  important  litigation  fell 
within  his  term  of  office  as  attorney-general.  It  was 
Fred  Jackson  who  successfully  prosecuted  the  brewery 
interests  for  evasion  of  the  state  laws,  and  in  this 
one  instance,  after  a  bitter  fight,  he  was  able  to 
clear  the  state  of  dramshops  and  illegal  liquor  selling. 
No  less  important  were  his  suits  to  enforce  anti-trust 
laws,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  those 


against  the  Harvester  and  the  Standard  Oil  trusts. 
The  unique  forms  of  the  suits  and  tactics  adopted  in 
these  caaes  attracted  favorable  comments  from  some 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  nation. 

His  service  as  attorney-general  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  high  place  in  Kansas  history, 
but  that  was  only  a  part  of  his  varied  activities.  It 
is  very  likely  that  Fred  S.  Jackson  has  done  more  to 
remodel  defective  court  procedure  and  has  drafted 
and  secured  the  enactment  of  more  practical  and 
essential  laws  than  any  other  one  man  in  Kansas. 

In  1910,  while  still  holding  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  Mr.  Jackson  permitted  the  use  of  his  pame 
as  the  progressive  republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District.  He  was 
elected  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and  served  a  full 
term,  expiring  in  March,  1913.  As  a  progressive 
republican,  though  on  the  minority  side  of  the  House, 
Congressman  Jackson  again  and  again  made  his  work 
such  as  to  attract  national  attention.  For  one  thing, 
he  took  a  sturdy  stand  in  the  House  in  favor  of  com- 
plete publicity  of  campaign  expenses.  There  was 
such  a  tremendous  pubkc  opinion  behind  such  a  bill 
that  neither  party  could  well  have  escaped  the  re- 
sponsibility of  proposing  such  a  measure,  but  Con- 
gressman Jackson  exposed  the  meretricious  quality 
of  the  support  which  was  given  the  proposal  when 
he  introduced  a  bill  providing  that  not  only  should 
candidates  for  Congress  publish  their  reg^ular  cam- 
paign  expenses,  but  all  outlays  of  money  made  both 
before  and  subsequent  to  election,  including  primary 
expenses.  This  bill  passed  the  House,  but  subse- 
quently by  parliamentary  tactics  a  substitute  measure 
was  enacted  in  its  stead.  He  was  also  author  of  an 
anti-trust  bill  which  was  in  harmony  with  the  more 
advanced  thought  of  the  time,  and  showed  more 
discrimination  than  some  similar  measures  that  had 
been  proposed  both  before  and  since.  As  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  -ten  congressmen  and  senators 
selected  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  he 
helped  frame  and  enact  the  Webb-Kenyon  Liquor  Bill 
and  was  active  in  securing  the  first  parcels  post  law. 

On  October  30,  1895,  Mr.  Jackson  married  Miss 
Inez  Sarah  Wood.  Their  one  son,  Schuyler  Wood 
Jackson  was  bom  November  24,  1904.  Mrs.  Jackson 
was  born  in  Pawnee  County,  Nebraska,  April  19, 
1873,  but  in  early  childhood  was  brought  to  Brown 
County,  Kansas,  by  her  parents.  Mrs.  Jackson  is  a 
graduate  from  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia 
and  was  a  successful  teacher  until  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Jackson. 

William  D.  Street,  a  pioneer  of  Northwestern 
Kansas  and  long  a  leader  in  state  affairs,  was  bom 
near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1851.  He  moved  from  Ohio 
to  Kansas  in  1861,  and  eight  years  later  became 
identified  with  Northwestern  Kansas.  Mr.  Street 
first  became  known  to  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
state  as  a  soldier  in  a  campaign  against  the  Indians, 
conducted  in  1869,  by  Company  I,  Nineteenth  Kansas 
Volunteers,  and  Company  D,  Second  Battalion, 
Kansas  State  Militia,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
In  1883,  1889,  1895  and  1897  he  served  in  the  State 
Legislature,  during  the  last  session  named  being 
elected  speaker  of  the  House.  From  1893  to  1896 
he  was  regent  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  his 
experience  as  a  successful  farmer  of  Decatur  County 
peculiarly  fitting  him  for  that  office.  He  has  also 
been  experimenting  with  irrigation  since  1889,  aiid 
has  accomplished  much  in  that  line  which  has  been 
of  especial  benefit  to  Western  Kansas.  Until  1890 
Mr.  Street  was  a  republican,  but  joined  the  people's 
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party  in  that  year  and  in  1896  came  within  four  votes 
of  receiving  the  congressional  nomination. 

Percival  G.  Lowe,  for  many  years  prominent  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  city  and  county  of  Leaven- 
worth, was,  in  his  young  manhood,  a  typical  plains- 
man and  Kansas  dragoon.  He  was  essentially  a  man 
of  action,  and  his  only  literary  production  in  book 
form,  *  *  Five  Years  a  Dragoon, '  ^  presents  many  clear- 
cut  pictures  of  those  early  times.  As  a  life-member 
and  president  (1893)  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
he  has  also  placed  on  record  many  valuable  papers 
dealing  with  those  subjects  with  which  he  was  so 
practically  identified.  Mr.  Lowe  was  bom  at  Ran- 
dolph, Coos  County,  New  York,  September  29,  1828, 
spent  much  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  had 
spent  three  years  upon  the  seas,  engaged  mainly  in 
voj^ages  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  In 
1849  he  joined  the  regular  army  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

In  1854,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  five-years'  service 
in  the  United  States  army,  Mr.  Lowe  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  transportation  for  Maj.  E.  A. 
Ogden,  and  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
Riley.  He  served  as  master  of  transportation  both 
in  General  Sumner 's  expedition  against  the  Cheyennes, 
in  1857,  and  for  General  Johnson 's  army  sent  against 
the  Mormons  in  1858.  In  the  following  year  he  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  army  and  engaged  in 
business  in  Denver  and  Leavenworth,  finally  making 
the  latter  city  his  home.  He  married  Margaret  E. 
Gartin,  in  June,  1861,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness ventures,  the  couple  journeyed  twice  across  the 
plains.  Mr.  Lowe  .served  in  the  Leavenworth  City 
Council  in  1868,  1869  and  1875;  as  sheriff  of  the 
county  from  1876  to  1881,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  in  1885-89.  His  death  occurred  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  March  5,  1908,  and  he  was  buried 
beside  his  wife,  who  had  died  three  years  before,  in 
the  military  cemetery  at  Leavenworth. 

Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  Kansas 
in  the  times  of  her  free-state  travail  whose  political 
ambition  overleaped  his  sense  of  honor,  was  born  in 
Southampton,  Massachusetts,  January  3,  1816.  When 
a  young  man  he  bedame  strongly  imbued  with  anti- 
slavery  sentiments.  He  happened  to  be  present  when 
President  Pierce  signed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
and  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  nation's  chief 
executive:  **Your  victory  is  but  an  adjournment  of 
the  question  from  the  halls  of  legislation  at  Washing- 
ton to  the  open  prairies  of  the  Freedom -loving  West, 
and  there,  sir,  we  shall  beat  you."  So  earnest  was 
Mr.  Pomeroy  in  the  matter  that  in  August,  1854,  he 
started  for  Kansas  with  a  colony  of  200  emigrants 
pledged  to  the  free-state  cause.  On  September  6th 
they  crossed  the  line  at  Kansas  City,  bound  for 
Lawrence,  but  Pomeroy  settled  at  Atchison.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  canvassing  the  eastern  states 
for  the  free-state  cause  in  Kansas,  and  in  1861  was 
intrusted  with  a  large  fund  raised  for  the  sufferers 
by  drought.  Upon  the  admission  of  the  state  into 
the  Union,  in  that  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
State  Senate  and  re-elected  in  1867.  At  the  republi- 
can nominating  convention  for  a  third  term,  before 
which  he  was  a  candidate.  Senator  A.  M.  York  of 
Montgomery  County  denounced  Mr.  Pomeroy  for 
bribery,  and  turned  over  the  $7,000  paid  by  the  latter 
for  his  support,  to  the  presiding  officer.  The  result 
was  that  John  J.  Ingalls  received  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote   of   the   convention,    and   Mr.    Pomeroy 's 


political  aspirations  were  killed.    He  died  at  Whitins- 
ville,  Massachusetts,  August  27,  1891. 

Alexander  P.  Biddle,  a  widely  known  newspaper 
man  and  public  character  of  Ottawa  County,  was  bom 
at  Harlansburg,  Pennsylvania,  August  16,  1846.  He 
learned  his  trade  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
Franklin  (Pennsylvania)  Spectator,  and  in  1869  came 
to  Kansas  as  a  **jour."  He  first  located  at  Olathe; 
then  moved  to  Girard,  where  he  set  type  and  became 
half  owner  of  the  Press.  In  1885  he  sold  his  interest 
and  settled  at  Minneapolis,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  There  he  purchased  the  Minneapolis  Messen- 
ger, which  he  still  publishes  and  edits,  as  well  as  the 
Kansas  Workman  and  Sprig  of  Myrtle.  Mr.  Biddle 
has  been  prominent  in  state  matters,  his  public  serv- 
ices commencing  in  1877,  when  he  was  chosen  journal 
clerk  of  the  State  Senate  and  served  thus  for  two 
years.  In  1881-3  he  represented  Bourbon  and  Craw- 
ford counties  in  the  upper  house  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  1884  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  on  the 
ticket  headed  by  John  A.  Martin.  He  was  re-elocted 
in  1886  and  in  1896  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
insurance.  Mr.  Biddle  has  also  been  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Odd  Fel- 
lows, having  served  as  grand  master  of  the  latter. 

Bobebt  M.  Wright,  a  prominent  resident  of  Dodge 
City,  has  prospered  as  a  farmer,  stockman,  merchant 
and  public  servant.  He  is  a  native  of  the  South, 
bom  in  Bladensburg,  Prince  George  County,  Mary- 
land, September  2,  1840.  His  father,  who  was  born 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1800,  often  recounted  his 
experience  as  a  boy  on  the  battlefield  of  Bladensburg 
administering  to  wounded  American  soldiers.  Mr. 
Wright's  great-grandfather  was  a  Presbyteriai> 
minister  in  Bevolutionary  times  and  raised  a  regi:/ 
ment  of  plowboys  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  of 
which  he  had  command  at  the  battle  of  the  Meadows. 
The  British  had  a  price  on  his  head  and  destroyed 
his  property  and  the  Tories  finally  killed  him.^  His 
wife  was  shot  by  Hessian  soldiers  as  she  sat'  at  a 
window  with  her  babe.  Elias  B.  Caldwell,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  was  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  many  years,  and 
when  the  capitol  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  the 
War  of  1812  his  library,  which  he  had  loaned  to 
Congress,  was  also  burned. 

Mr.  Wright  came  West  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  until  1859  lived  on  a  farm  near  St.  Louis.  In 
1859  he  took  an  overland  trip  to  Denver,  and  during 
the  following  eight  years,  as  a  trader  and  a  con- 
tractor for  hauling  grain  and  cutting  hay  and  wood, 
he  crossed  the  plains  four  .times  by  wagon  and  twice 
by  coach.  In  1867  he  became  a  post  trader  at  Fort 
Dodge,  and  has  since  resided  at  that  locality.  During 
that  period  he  has  served  as  postmaster,  has  repre- 
sented Dodge  County  in  the  Legislature  for  four 
terms,  and  has  been  commissioner  of  forestry  twice, 
in  1899-1903.. 

Bev.  William  Knipe  is  one  of  the  few  surviving 
participants  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  was  fought 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  Many  other  interesting 
distinctions  attach  to  this  venerable  and  useful  resi- 
dent of  Kansas.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Metho- 
dist missionaries  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  oldest  members  of  the  Methodist 
Conference.  He  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war 
and  few  men  who  live  so  long  succeed  in  compressing 
so  much  useful  service  to  humanity  within  a  lifetime. 

His  birth  occurred  in  a  log  house  in  Wayne  County, 
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Indiana,  September  28,  1827.  He  is  now  nearing  the 
eighty-ninth  milestone  on  the  journey  of  a  well  spent 
career,  and  enjoys  the  comfort  of  a  good  home  in 
Manhattan.  His  parents  were  John  and  Jemima 
(Jackson)  Knipe.  His  father,  though  born  in  Eng- 
land, was  of  German  lineage.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  early  manhood  in  company  with  his  brother 
Thomas  Knipe.  Settling  on  a  farm  in  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  he  was  a  pioneer  there  and  spent  his  days 
usefully  and  honorably.  Reverend  Mr.  Knipe 's  mother 
was  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  She  died  when  he 
was  six  years  old  and  ten  years  later  he  was  deprived 
of  the  guidance  and  care  of  a  father. 

From  that  early  age  he  has  been  dependent  upon 
his  own  resources.  A  limited  education  was  all  that 
the  schools  of  that  time  could  afford  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life  were  such  that  he  could  hardly 
attend  such  schools  as  did  exist.  There  were  no  public 
schools  in  Indiana  anywhere  when  he  was  a  boy. 
School  was  conducted  on  the  subscription  plan.  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Knipe  is  a  man  of  culture  and  intellectual 
attainments,  but  has  gained  this  training  largely  as  a 
result  of  private  study  and  of  long  and  constant  asso- 
ciation with  men  and  affairs.  The  reading  of  many 
books  constituted  a  part  of  his  education,  and  to  his 
reading  he  has  brought  a  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  the  facts  best  presented.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  worked  for  neighboring  farm- 
ers at  wages.  While  working  for  a  farmer  in  Putnam 
County,  Indiana,  the  Mexican  war  broke  out.  He 
enlisted  for  service,  and  was  mustered  in  at  New 
Albany,  Indiana,  as  a  private  in  Company  A  of  the 
First  Indiana  Regiment.  The  First  Indiana  Regiment 
saw  active  service  on  the  battlefield  of  Monterey  and 
in  much  other  campaigning  in  Northern  Mexico.  Mr. 
Knipe  was  with  his  command  through  all  its  service. 
^  After  his  honorable  discharge  he  returned  to  Put- 
nam County,  Indiana,  and  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  thirtieth  year.  In  1857  he  came  to  Kansas. 
Kansas  was  still  a  territory,  and  the  scene  of  constant 
feuda  between  the  free  state  men  and  the  pro-slavery 
advocates.  Mr.  Knipe  pre-empted  160  acres  of  land 
in  Jackson  County.  This  land  was  located  eleven 
miles  due  west  of  Holt  on.  He  proved  successful  as  a 
farmer,  acquired  other  lands,  and  is  still  interested  in 
a  large  amount  of  Kansas  real  estate.  He  achieved  a 
gratifying  success  as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

However,  his  chief  services  have  been  in  other 
fields.  While  living  in  Indiana  he  began  preaching 
the  Gospel  as  an  exhorter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  March,  1858,  after  coming  to  Kansas,  he 
was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  church  by  Dr.  A. 
Still.  For  two  years  he  supplied  the  Holton  Circuit. 
Rev.  Mr.  Knipe  has  the  distinction  of  having  con- 
ducted the  first  religious  meeting  in  Jackson  County, 
and  he  also  preached  the  first  funeral  there.  Many 
years  were  spent  in  spreading  the  Gospel  truths  and 
in  upbuilding  the  Methodist  Church  at  Holton  and 
elsewhere.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Conference,  and  only  one  other  man  still  living 
has  been  a  member  longer  than  Rev.  Mr.  Knipe. 
At  Wyandotte,  now  a  part  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Simpson  in 
March,  1862,  and  two  years  later,  having  completed  a 
required  four  years*  course  in  theology,  was  ordained 
an  elder  by  Bishop  Baker.  Though  Rev.  Mr. 
Kni]  e  has  been  on  the  superannuated  list  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  still  continues  his  ministerial  duties. 
As  an  active  preacher  he  gave  his  services  to  a  wide 
region  in  Northern  Kansas,  and  was  at  different  times 
located  as  pastor  at  Holton,  Fort  Riley,  Circleville, 
Frankfort,   Blue  Valley,  Rock   Creek,  Wamega   and 


elsewhere.  Able  as  a  preacher,  a  kind-hearted  and 
true  man,  his  career  has  been  one  of  great  usefulness 
and  wherever  known  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
and  tender  personal  regard.  He  has  been  called  upon  . 
to  officiate  at  more  weddings  and  :  funerals  perhaps 
than  any  other  living  minister  in  Kansas. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  his  record 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  strong  Union 
man,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in 
Kansas  had  used  his  influence  wherever  possible  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  free  state.  When  the  war 
came  on  he  was  commissioned  a  major  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Kansas  State  Militia.  When  General  Price  was 
leading  his  Confederate  «rmy  for  the  second  invasion 
of  Missouri,  he  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  defeat- 
ing the  Price  raid  at  Westport.  Politically  Rev. 
Mr.  Knipe  began  voting  as  a  whig.  His  first  presi- 
dential ballot  was  cast  for  General  Taylor,  under 
whom  he  had  fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  He  is  now  one  of  the  few  men  who  were 
voters  in  the  first  republican  campaign  of  1856,  and 
has  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  cast  his  ballot  for 
the  republican  candidate.  In  1892  he  was  candidate 
on  that  ticket  for  representative  from  Riley  County, 
was  elected  in  the  face  of  the  combined  opposition 
from  the  populists  and  democrats,  and  served  with 
ability  and  distinction  in  the  Legislature  of  1893. 
Again  in  1894  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  republicans  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  next  term.  Rev.  Mr.  Knipe  is  a  Master 
Mason  and  has  been  afiUiated  with  that  organization 
since  1852.  He  became  a  Master  Mason  in  Indiana 
and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  oldest  Masons 
in  the  country.  He  is  a  member  of  La  Fayette  Lodge 
No.  16,  of  Manhattan. 

On  December  26,  1847,  he  married  Lucy  A.  Bran- 
ham.  Mrs.  Knipe  was  a  woman  of  many  excellent 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and  was  his  companion 
and  helpmate  for  nearly  sixty  years.  The  summons 
of  death  came  to  her  in  1907.  The  children  of  their 
marriage  were:  Susanna  Jane,  deceased;  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, deceased;  Laura  Belle;  William  A.;  Lucy  Ann; 
George  D.;  Charles  A.;  Alphonso  B.,  deceased;  Emma 
Maude,  deceased;  and  Harriet  Eusebia.  On  August 
21,  1909,  Rev.  Mr.  Knipe  married  for  his  present 
wife  Mrs.  Evelyn  (Rutherford)  Bradford.  Mrs.  Knipe 
has  long  been  prominent  in  social  circles  and  is  well 
known  in  the  order  of  the  Rebekahs.  She  has  been 
state  secretary  of  the  Rebekahs  for  five  years  and  is 
past  department  president  of  the  Women's  Relief 
Corps  of  Kansas.  She  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Home  at  Eureka  Lake,  Kansas. 

Edward  Shellenbaum  is  co-editor  and  owner  with 
D.  E.  Deputy  of  the  Manhattan  Nationalist.  He 
entered  the  newspaper  field  a  few  years  ago  after 
long  and  competent  service  as  postmaster  at  Randolph 
in  Riley  County. 

A  native  Kansan,  he  was  born  in  Riley  County  on 
his  father's  farm  near  Randolph,  November  25,  1875, 
a  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Siebecker)  Shellen- 
baum. 

Mention  of  the  name  of  the  late  Henry  Shellenbaum 
serves  to  recall  not  only  one  of  the  most  prominent 
pioneers  of  Riley  County,  but  also  some  incidents  of 
pioneer  life  that  fittingly  find  a  place  in  the  history 
of  Kansas.  The  Shellenbaimis  and  their  connections 
were  among  the  first  to  occupy  and  develop  that  beau- 
tiful tract  of  Kansas  landscape  known  as  the  Fancy 
Creek  Valley. 

The  Shellenbaums  are  of  Swiss  stock.  Henry  was 
born  at  Zurich,  Canton  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  Octo- 
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ber  1,  1833.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  father  died  on  the  voyage  and  was  buried  at  sea. 
The  widowed  mother  and  her  children  located  at 
Seymour,  Indiana.  About  two  years  later,  in  1856, 
Henry  Shellenbaum,  with  two  Other  natives  of  Switzer- 
land, Edward  and  Solomon  Secrest,  journeyed  from 
Jackson  County,  Indiana,  to  Kansas.  Kansas  was 
still  a  territory  and  a  hot  bed  of  the  critical  troubles 
growing  out  of  the  free-state  movement.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  trio  in  quest  of  land  joined  a  band 
of  Indians  on  a  hunting  expedition  through  East  and 
Central  Kansas.  Their  purpose  in  joining  the  Indians 
was  the  better  to  explore  and  discover  a  suitable  and 
favorable  location.  In  their  wanderings  they  passed 
up  the  Blue  River  to  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
of  Fancy  Creek.  That  valley  more  than  any  other 
country  over  which  they  ranged  impressed  them  and 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  determine  to  make  it  their 
future  home. 

It  was  in  this  valley  that  Henry  Shellenbaum  took 
up  his  homestead,  and  there  he  lived  out  his  long  and 
useful  life  which  came  to  a  close  September  24,  1914, 
when  he  had  almost  reached  the  eighty-first  milestone 
of  his  mortal  journey. 

In  securing  his  homestead  Henry  Shellenbaum  ex- 
emplified the  old  fable  of  the  hare  and  tortoise.  The 
first  white  settlement  had  been  made  in  EUey  County 
in  1853.  Arriving  about  three  years  later  Henry. 
Shellenbaum  and  his  companions  were  thus  among  the 
very  early  pioneers.  In  the  preceding  year  Gardiner 
Randolph  and  his  grown  up  family  of  sons,  daughters 
and  sons-in-law,  ht&  located  near  the  mouth  of  Ftmcy 
Creek,  and  had  preempted  and  claimed  much  and  nearly 
all  of  the  fertUe  valley.  Henry  Shellenbaum  sought 
as  his  claim  a  homestead  that  had  been  entered  in  the 
name  of  a  minor  son  of  Randolph.  Then  arose  one 
of  those  familiar  land  disputes  of  the  early  days. 
The  contention  was  carried  before  the  land  agent  at 
Junction  Ciij.  That  official  proposed  to  settle  the 
matter  in  favor  of  the  claimant  who  first  succeeded 
in  laying  upon  the  disputed  tract  a  foundation  for  a 
residence.  Young  Randolph  had  a  horse,  but  Shellen- 
baum had  to  depend  only  upon  his  sturdy  legs.  Ran- 
dolph was  therefore  the  hare  of  the  fable  and  Shellen- 
baum the  tortoise.  With  a  fleet  steed  at  his  command 
Randolph  decided  that  he  would  await  until  the  next 
morning.  Shellenbaum,  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
set  out  f(om  Junction  City  immediately  after  the 
decision  had  been  rendered  by  the  agent,  and  under 
the  cover  of  night  walked  across  hills  and  valleys, 
encountering  numberless  obstacles,  but  proceeding 
directly  and  indefatigably  to  his  destination.  At 
daybreak  he  was  on  the  scene,  and  without  pausing 
began  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  log  cabin. 
Early  the  next  day  young  Randolph  arrived  on  the 
scene.  With  much  chagrin  he  had  to  witness  the 
excavation  and  foundation  laid  by  his  rival,  and  he 
withdrew,  leaving  Henry  Shellenbaum  in  possession  of 
his  original  homestead  in  Riley  County. 

On  April  24,  1861,  Henry  Shellenbamn  married 
Elizabeth  *Siebecker.  Their  home  was  not  far  from 
the  Shellenbaum  place.  Wedding  journeys  in  that 
^rly  day  of  Kansas  were  always  more  or  less  primi- 
tive affairs.  This  one  was  probably  distinctive  in 
the  form  of  vehicle  if  in  nothing  else.  The  carriage 
which  the  young  couple  used  consisted  of  the  trunk 
and  crotch  of  a  fallen  tree.  Some  boards  were  nailed 
on  \he  timbers  forming  the  crotch,  while  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  served  as  the  tongue,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  vigorous  young  ox.  Seated  on  this  rude  seat 
the  young  bride  rode  rejoicing  to  her  future  home. 


while  her  young  husband  walked  alongside  and  drove 
the  oxen.  Their  wedding  supper  was  also  a  meal 
which  their  descendants  may  well  remember.  It  con- 
sisted of  '^specht,"  a  German  word  then  current  in 
that  section  of  Kansas  and  meaning  side-meat  bacon. 
With  this  meat  was  com  bread  and  coffee  made  of 
parched  com. 

Henry  Shellenbaum  and  wife  lived  exemplary  lives. 
They  became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  and  the 
five  now  living  are:  Anna  M.,  Frank  H.  and  Ida,  all 
of  whom  live  at  Randolph  in  Riley  County;  Edward; 
and  Mrs.  Sophia  E.  Vawter  of  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas. 
The  two  deceased  children  were  John  J;,  who  died  in 
1885,  and  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Vawter,  who  died  in  1908. 
The  mother  of  these  children  was  called  to  her  reward 
in  1906.  The  first  home  of  the  family  was  a  mde  hut 
of  unhewn  logs.  This  primitive  cabin  later  gave  way 
to  a  more  substantial  one.  Henry  Shellenbaum  com- 
bined a  great  deal  of  intelligence  and  thrift  with  the 
faculty  of  hard  labor,  and  it  is  not  strange  therefore 
that  he  prospered.  In  time  the  family  home  was 
built  of  the  stone  which  entered  into  the  fabric  of 
so  many  early  dwellings  in  the  Fancy  Creek  Valley. 
There,  through  years  of  hard  work,  in  sunshine  and 
storm,  drought  and  plenty,  Henry  Shellenbaum  con- 
tinued hip  peaceful  progress  through  the  years,  and 
was  long  accounted  one  of  the  most  substantial  citi- 
zens in  the  northem  part  of  Riley  County.  He  was 
equally  a  factor  for  good  citizenship  and  for  those 
things  that  count  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  a 
community. 

The  children  of  these  noble  pioneers  were  more 
greatly  blessed  with  the  inheritance  of  the  qualities  of 
their,  father  and  mother  than  with  the  material  estate, 
large  though  it  was,  which  descended  to  them.  Edward 
Shellenbaum  grew  up  on  the  old  home  in  the  Fancy 
Creek  Valley,  and  was  taught  many  invaluable  lessons 
of  industry  and  perseverance.  After  graduating  from 
the  Randolph  High  School  he  spent  one  year  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  and  in  1897  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  course  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  graduating  with  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he 
was  appointed  assistant  postmaster  of  Randolph. 
After  holding  that  place'  for  nine  years  he  waa  made 
postmaster  on  January  1,  1906,  and  faithfully  and 
regularly  kept  the  office  there  until  April  22,  1914. 
On  retiring  he  left  behind  a  record  without  a  flaw, 
and  his  seventeen  years  in  the  postoffice  constituted 
one  of  the  longest  consecutive  periods  of  service  in 
such  a  federal  position  in  Kansas. 

On  June  1,  1914,  Mr.  Shellenbaum  and  D.  E. 
Deputy  bought  the  Manhattan  Nationalist.  They  have 
since  done  much  to  increase  the  influence  and  standing 
of  this  splendid  journal,  and  since  then  Mr.  Shellen- 
baiun  has  had  his  home  in  Manhattan.  While  in 
college  he  took  an  active  interest  in  military  affairs, 
and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  a  captaincy  of  a  company 
of  cadets,  and  also  acted  as  battalion  adjutant.  He 
is  a  republican,  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
In  1901  Mr.  Shellenbaum  married  Anna  Heller.  Mrs. 
Shellenbaum  was  bom  in  Riley  County,  and  likewise 
represents  a  pioneer  family  in  this  section  of  Kansas. 
Her  father,  the  late  John  Peter  Philip  Heller,  was 
born  October  7,  1819,  at  Wiesbaden,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau,  Germany.  Coming  to  America  in  1837  he 
settled  in  Jackson  County,  Indiana,  and  there  on 
October  5,  1858,  married  Esther  Caroline  Secrest. 
In  1863  they  arrived  in  Kansas,  settling  in  Jackson 
township  of  Riley  County,  and  were  also  among  those 
who    early    established   homes   in    the    Fancy    Creek 
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Valley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heller  had  ten  children.  John 
P.  P.  Heller  died  March  30,  1912,  aged  ninety-two 
years  five  months  and  twenty-three  days.  He  had 
lived  his  years  honorably  and  successfully,  endured 
the  toil  and  privations  of  the  early  days  of  Kansas, 
and  his  declining  years  were  spent  in  plenty  and  com- 
fort. He  was  a  consistent  Christian,  a  devoted  and 
loving  husband,  father  and  grandfather.  His  special 
delight  was  in  music  and  children,  and  he  was  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  noted  event 
in  the  Heller  family  history  occurred  October  6,  1908, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.'  Heller  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  at  their  home  in  Fancy  Creek  Valley. 
Mrs.  Heller  is  still  living. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Shellenbaum  have  three  chil- 
dren :  Laurin  Edward,  Alverta  Mae  and  Anna  Louise. 
The  family  are  active  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

John  Melville  Kimball.  Kansas  has  many  octo- 
genarians. The  soil  and  climate  and  other  conditions 
are  conducive  to  bringing  men  and  women  to  a  happy 
and  contented  old  age,  but  few  of  them  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  Sunflower  State  as  John  Melville  Kim- 
ball, who  at  the  age  of  four  score  is  still  young  in 
spirit  and  can  enjoy  the  wonderful  retrospect  of 
years  which  goes  back  to  the  very  establishment  of 
the  institutions  of  the  state.  He  is  a  pioneer  settler 
of  Riley  County,  and  for  half  a  century  was 
successfully  identified  with  farming  in  Manhattan 
Township  until  he  retired  to  his  city  home  in  Man- 
hattan. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1856  that  Mr.  Kimball, 
together  with  his  brother  J.  Augustus  Kimball,  came 
out  to  Kansas  Territory,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
foimding  a  home  and  also  to  lend  their  aid  in  making 
the  territory  a  free  state.  They  had  come  from  the 
East  by  railroad  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  from  that 
city  a  steamboat  carried  them  up  the  Missouri  to 
what  is  now  Kansas  City.  With  a  wagon  and  an  ox 
team  they  came  overland  to  their  destination,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  River  until 
they  arrived  in  what  is  now  Riley  County! 

Thus  it  was  that  sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Kimball  helped 
drive  an  ox  team  over  the  -rude  trails  which  passed 
as  the  best  of  Kansas  highways  in  that  time.  An 
interesting  contrast  is  the  fact  that  he  has  many 
times  driven  an  automobile  over  the  first  class  roads 
where  many  years  before  the  sturdy  tramp  of  oxen 
raised  the  dust. 

It  was  in  April  when  the  brothers  arrived  in  what 
is  now  Riley  County.  They  secured  by  land  warrants 
160  acres  each  in  what  is  now  Manhattan  Township, 
just  west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Their  first  task 
was  to  build  cabins  on  their  respective  land.  While  John 
Melville  busied  himself  with  the  work  of  the  claim, 
his  brother  Augustus  hauled  lumber  with  the  oxen 
and  wagon.  On  one  of  these  trips  Augustus  acci- 
dentally fell  under  his  team,  and  the  wagon  was 
drawn  over  him,  resulting  in  his  death.  This  pioneer 
tragedy  occurred  in  June,  1856.  It  was  a  tremendous 
bereavement  to  the  younger  brother,  who  was  then 
a  yoimg  man  of  twenty  years  and  who  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  companionship  and  counsel  in  carry- 
ing out  their  ambitious  plans  for  establishing  neigh- 
boring homes. 

Some  reference  now  should  be  made  to  the  ances- 
try and  early  life  of  John  Melville  Kimball.  His 
Kimball  ancestors  make  a  long  line  back  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  and 
Richard  Kimball  was  one  of  those  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  along  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the 


early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Melville 
Kimball  himself  was  born  at  Goffstown,  New  Hamp- 
shire, May  11,  1836,  a  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Collins 
(Putnam)  Kimball,  the  former  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  latter  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 
She  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  General  Israel  Put- 
nam of  the  Revolution,  and  her  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  General  Collins,  also  of  Revolutionary  fame.  John 
and  Sarah  Kimball  had  nine  children:  Cordelia, 
Joseph  Augustus,  John  Melville,  Richard  Henry, 
Sarah  Putnam,  Charles  Wesley,  Edward  Willis,  Ella 
Maria,  and  Carrie  May  Belle. 

In  spite  of  the  grievious  disappointment  due  to  the 
death  of  his  brother,  John  M.  Kimball  did  not  give 
up  his  imdcrtaking  and  his  plans  of  making  a  home 
in  Kansas.  With  imdaunted  courage  he  proceeded 
with  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  in  the  wilds 
of  Riley  County.  He  soon  wrote  home  to  his  people 
in  the  Granite  State  and  induced  his  broUier  Richard 
H.  also  to  come  west.  This  brother  joined  him  early 
in  January,  1857.  In  the  same  spring  the  parents 
and  the  other  children  came  out  to  Kansas.  John 
Kimball,  Sr.,  settled  in  Manhattan  Township,  and 
lived  there  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  while 
his  wife  passed  away  at  sixty-eight.  Three  of  their 
sons,  John  Melville,  Richard  Henry  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley, became  Union  soldiers,  all  of  them  serving  in 
Company  G  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas,  which  was  first 
an   infantry   and   afterward   a  cavalry   organization. 

John  M.  Kimball  served  two  years  an.d  nine  months 
with  the  Eleventh  Kansas.  He  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  commissaiy  sergeant  of  the  regiment  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  hard  fighting  of 
the  campaign  through  Southern  Missouri  and  North- 
ern Arkansas,  and  among  other  battles  participated  at 
Pea  Ridge,  Prairie  Grove,  Cane  Hill,  and  also  was  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  troops  under  *'Pap  Price." 
Though  enduring  the  usual  hardships  of  army  life,  he 
was  never  wounded  or  captured. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Kimball  resumed  his  uninter- 
rupted work  as  a  Riley  County  farmer.  In  that 
location  he  achieved  success.  For  half  a  century  his 
home  was  on  the  tract  of  land  which  he  chose  on 
coming  to  Riley  County,  and  from  that  he  developed 
a  splendid  farm  and  though  in  early  years  he  ex- 
perienced the  hardships  of  dry  years,  grasshoppers 
and  other  plagues,  he  lived  to  realize  the  fruits  of 
all  his  trials  and  hardships.  In  1897,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-one,  he  gave,  up  active 
farming  and  has  since  lived  in  the  City  of  Man- 
hattan. Not^  long  after  the  war  Mr.  Kimball  com- 
pleted a  beautiful  stone  residence  on  his  farm,  and 
that  is  still  standing  and  serves  its  purpose  admirably 
at  the  present  day.  Along  the  lane  between  the 
highway  and  the  house  he  set  out  walnut  and  other 
trees,  and  these  now  rear  their  trunks  aloft  and 
excite  gratitude  in  the  minds  of  all  beholders. 

Mr.  Kimball  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  is  a  charter  member 
of  his  post.  Politically  his  alignment  has  been 
staunchly  with  the  republican  ranks,  and  he  served 
one  term  as  treasurer  of  Riley  County.  'About  the 
close  of  his  term  there  occurred  the  great  populistie 
upheaval  in  Kansas,  and  he  was  defeated  for  re- 
election. Among  minor  offices  in  which  he  has  served 
were  township  trustee  and  membership  on  the  school 
board.  He  is  now  the  oldest  living  member  in  point 
of  years  of  membership  but  not  the  oldest  man  of 
Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  16,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  Mr.  Kimball  is  a  member  of  the  Riley 
County  Historical  Society,  and  in  former  years  was 
identified  with  the  Grange. 
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In  April,  1870,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Barney. 
Miss  Barney,  who  was  born  at  Battle  Creek,  Michi- 
gan, the  daughter  of  Milton  Barney,  had  come  out  to 
Riley  County  to  visit  her  uncle,  the  late  A.  J.  Whit- 
ford,  and  while  in  this  state  met  Mr.  Kimball  and 
their  acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  the  affection 
which  has  made  them  lifelong  companions.  To  their 
marriage  were  born  six  children:  Albert  Barney,  who 
married  Myrtle  Whaley,  is  a  rancher  in  New  Mexico. 
Charles  Augustus,  who  married  Maty  Toothacker,  is 
now  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Manhattan  Tribune. 
John  Milton,  who  married  Annie  D&y,  is  a  farmer  on 
his  father's  place  in  Manhattan  Township.  He 
bought  the  farm  when  his  father  moved  to  Man- 
hattan. Pearle  Putnam,  who  married  Mildred 
Fultz,  is  a  farmer  in  Ashland  Township  of  Riley 
County.  Ned  W.,  who  married  Marjorie  Russell,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  well  known  as  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Manhattan  Mercury,  and  is  now 
deceased.  Mary  is  unmarried  and  living  with  her 
parents  in  Manhattan. 

"William  Patrick  Hackney  was  born  in  Iowa,  in 
1842;  migrated  with  his  father  to  Illinois  in  1850. 
EIntered  the  United  States  Army  in  1861  as  a  private 
and  mustered  out  as  captain  of  his  company  four  years 
after.    Was  in  many  battles;  and  wounded  twice. 

Came  to  Kansas  in  1870;  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Legislature  in  1872  and  1874,  from 
Sumner  County;  and  from  Cowley  County  in  1876  and 
1905;  was  in  the  upper  house  from  1881  to  18^. 

Owes  no  man  a  cent,  nor  a  grudge.  Wishes  all  men 
well,  and  enjoys  every  one  of  his  waking  hours. 


The  foregoing  is  all  that  Mr.  Hackney  desired  in 
this  work.  His  position  in  Kansas,  however,  has  been 
one  of  prominence,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  should 
be  some  additional  material  concerning  Mr.  Hackney 's 
life  in  Kansas.  He  has  taken  a  large  part  in  public 
afifairs  and  in  favor  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  publicly  announce  himself  in 
favor  of  the  election  of  Preston  B.  Plumb  as  United 
States  senator.  He  was  frequently  a  member  and 
sometimes  chairman  of  the  state  conventions  of  the 
republican  party,  and  his  services  were  in  demaud 
in  the  party  councils  and  the  campaigns.  As  a  lawyer 
Mr.  Hackney  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Kansas  bar. 

Mr.  Hackney  wrote  a  scholarly  pamphlet  entitled 
' '  The  American  Merchant  Marine.  *^  It  was  written 
in  reply  to  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
When  it  was  completed  it  was  too  long  for  a  news- 
paper article,  and  he  feared  that  in  the  quotations 
they  might  make  from  it  the  true  intent  of  the 
pamphlet  would  not  be  made  clear.  He  then  addressed 
it  to  Congress  and  had  it  printed,  sending  copies  to 
the  President  and  all  heads  of  departments,  and  also 
sending  a  copy  to  each  senator  and  congressman.  He 
supplied  civic  bodies  of  the  coast  cities  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Seattle,  Washington,  with  copies  of 
this  treatise.  He  sent  copies  to  the  leading  news- 
pai>er8  of  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  a  wide  discussion  of  the 
matters  treated  was  had  throughout  the  country.  The 
sentiment  created  by  the  pamphlet  and  these  dis- 
cussions, no  doubt  caused  the  present  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  American  merchant 
marine,  and  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  to  aid  in 
that  important  matter.  In  the  future  history  of 
ship  building  in  America,  the  work  of  Mr.  Hackney 
will  be  considered  as  a  beginning  of  the  agitation 
for   the   rehabilitation  of  the  shipping  industry.     It 


is  a  complete  review  of  the  whole  question.  The 
book  was  timely  and  important  to  a  people  with  a 
coast  line  of  25,000  miles,  and  the  largest  overseas 
freightage .  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hackney  tells  of  the  day  when  we  had  states- 
•  men  instead*  of  politicians,  and  how  these  statesmen 
legislated  for  us  and  gave  us  the  greatest  marine  ton- 
nage per  capita  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  also 
makes  'plain  how  their  successors  permitted  England 
to  influence  our  Legislation  on  marine  subjects  until 
we  had  been  deprived  of  our  shipping  facilities  and 
privileges. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  his  friends  that  something 
more  ought  to  be  said  of  his  army  record.  No  better 
soldier  ever  lived  in  Kansas  than  W.  P.  Hackney. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Bonelson, 
Shiloh,  Corinth,  Nashville,  Altoona  Pass,  Wise's 
Forks  and  in  many  other  battles.  He  was  wounded 
at  Altoona  Pass  on  the  5th  of  October,  1864,  one 
ball  passing  through  his  right  cheek  and  one  through 
his  body.  He  was  not  mustered  out  of  the  service 
until  July,  1865.  He  is  an  influential  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  fashioned  the  State  of  Kansas — one  whose  mem- 
ory the  people  wUl  ever  cherish. — Editor. 

Samuel  Walker,  for  nearly  forty  years  one  of  the 
most  stirring  fibres  in  the  military  and  civil  com- 
motions which  centered  in  the  Lawrence  region,  was 
a  Pennsylvanian,  born  in  Franklin  County,  October 
19,  1822.  In  1848  he  moved  to  Ohio  and  followed 
his  trade  as  a  cabinet  maker,  and  in  April,  1855, 
>»^ettled  permanently  in  Kansas.  He  came  with  a  large 
party  of  emigrants  and  located  near  Lawrence,  with 
other  pronounced  free-soil  settlers.  About  six  weeks 
later  he  was  urged  by  the  sheriff  of  Douglas  County 
to  leave  the  country,  but  his  answer  was  made  the 
next  day,  in  the  organization  of  a  company  of  eighty- 
six  free-soilers  under  the  name  of  the  Bloomington 
Guards.  Mr.  Walker  was  first  sergeant  of  the  body. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Kansas  Cavalry,  which  participated  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  free-state  men.  In  that  capacity 
he  was  at  the  sieges  of  Lawrence  and  Fort  Saunders 
and  in  command  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Titus. 

In  1856  Mr.  Walker  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
Topeka  constitution,  and  it  was  he  who,  in  February, 
1858,  found  the  returns  of  the  election  under  the 
Lecompton  constitution  hidden  in  a  candle  box  near 
the  office  of  Surveyor  General  Calhoun  at  Lecompton. 
From  June,  1861,  until  May,  1862,  he  served  in  the 
Civil  war  as  captain  of  Company  F,  First  Kansas 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to 
major  of  the  Fifth  Kansas  Cavalry,  serving  in  the 
latter  post  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out.  In 
October,  1864,  he  became  colonel  of  the  Sixteenth 
Kansas  Cavalry,  and  in  1866  was  brevetted  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Sioux. 

Colonel  Walker  served  as  sheriff  of  Douglas  County 
for  four  successive  terms,  commencing  with  October, 
1857.  His  last  office,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1872, 
was  to  membership  in  the  State  Senate.  His  death 
occurred  at  Lawrence,  February  6,  1893. 

Marshall  M.  Murdock,  a  pioneer  journalist  of 
Kansas,  the  founder  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  one  of 
the  marked  men  of  the  commonwealth,  was  born  in 
the  Pierpont  settlement  of  what  is  now  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  1837.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
and   his  father  married  into  the  Governor  Pierpont 
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family.  Soon  after  his  marriage  the  family  moved 
to  Ironton,  Southern  Ohio,  and  there  Marshall  Mur- 
dock  attended  the  public  schools  and  commenced  to 
learn  the  printer's  trade.  Thomas  Murdock,  the 
father,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  business  venture,  and, 
as  he  had  an  abhorrence  of  slavery  and '  Kansas  was 
then  the  most  pronounced  champion  of  abolitionism 
in  the  West,  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  family  and  the  hojisehold 
goods  were  therefore  loaded  into  two  covered  wagons 
and  a  start  was  made  for  Topeka;  the  father  drove 
one  team  and  Marshall,  the  son,  the  other.  After 
an  overland  journey  of  several  weeks  they  reached 
their  destination  and  Thomas  Murdock  settled  on  a 
farm   near   Topeka. 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Pike's  Peak 
region,  Marshall  Murdock  started  for  the  excitement, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  silver 
on  the  site  of  Leadville.  While  he  was  in  the  gold 
fields,  the  Ci^^l  war  broke  out,  his  father  and  two  of 
his  brothers  enlisted,  and  he  returned  to  Kansas  to 
care  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  He 
found  employment  in  the  printing  office  at  Lawrence, 
narrowly  escaped  the  Quantrill  raiders  and  at  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Kansas  by  Price  entered  the 
Union  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Osage  and 
Lyon  county  militia.  In  1863  Colonel  Murdock  lo- 
cated at  Burlingame,  where  he  established  the 
Chronicle  and  served  as  state  senator.  With  the 
projection  of  the  Santa  Fe  line  toward  Wichita,  in 
1872,  he  moved  his  printing  office  to  that  point,  and 
founded  the  Eagle.  Soon  afterward  he  was  elected 
state  senator  and  served  as  postmaster  of  Wichita 
for  many  years,  holding  that  position,  imder  appoint- 
ment of  President  McKinley,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
January  2,  1908.  A  recent  writer  says  of  him :  *  *  As 
he  was  by  far  a  bigger  man  than  the  offices  he  held, 
his  place  in  the  world  must  be  measured  in  other 
ways.  He  reached  his  highest  stature  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  was,  by  all  odds,  the  best  all-around  editor 
in  the  State.  In  brilliancy  he  had  no  superior,  and 
in  public  usefulness  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  had  an 
equal.  He  was  the  jrreatest  town  ooomer  and  town 
builder  the  Middle  West  has  ever  known.  And  he 
was  honest  in  both,  tie  saw,  as  through  a  vision, 
the  future  glory  of  the  hamlet  with  which  he  had 
cast  his  fortune.  He  believed  sincerely  that  it  was 
destined  to  become  the  commercial  center  of  the 
plains,  and  advocated  every  public  enterprise  that 
could  contribute  in  any  way  to  make  it  such.  He 
made  the  Eagle  the  oracle  of  the  people,  and  to  those 
inquiring  for  the  land  of  promise  it  was  never 
dumb. ' ' 

The  two  sons  of  the  deceased,  Victor  and  Marcel- 
lus,  have  been  a  credit  to  their  father's  ability — ^the 
former  as  a  radical  member  of  Congress  and  the  lat- 
ter as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Eiagle. 

James  Humphrey,  as  lawyer,  editor,  judge  and 
state  official,  firmly  established  his  position  through- 
out a  period  of  half  a  century  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  citizens  of  Central  Kansas.  He 
was  born  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  March  8, 
1833;  came  to  New  England  in  1854,  and  during  the 
succeeding  three  years  was  a  resident  of  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts.  There  he  became  interested  in  the 
Kansas  agitation  for  free  statehood  and  in  April, 
1857,  reached  Manhattan.  His  first  employment  in 
connection  with  the  shrievalty  was  a  good  test  of 
his  pluck,  and  he  so  arose  to  the  occasion  that  he 
was  afterward  elected  mayor.  In  1859  and  1860  he 
served    as    assistant    county    treasurer    and   in    1861 


was  head  of  the  office.  He  also  served  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  his  trial  of  the  cases  brought  before 
him  brought  so  much  commendations  from  the  law- 
yers of  both  sides  that  he  decided  to  study  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  He  has  previously 
broken  into  journalism  by  editing  the  Manhattan 
Express  in  the  absence  of  C.  F.  De Vivaldi,  who  was 
serving  abroad  as  consul  to  Brazil.  After  the  Civil 
war  Mr.  Humphrey  established  a  large  practice,  and 
handled  it  with  such  ability  that  in  the  spring  of 
1867  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial 
District.  In  the  ^all  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to 
that  bench  by  a  large  majority.  He  continued  his 
residence  in  Manhattan  until  1870,  when  he  resigned 
from  the  bench  to  enter  the  practice  at  Junction 
City.  He  continued  to  be  associated  with  Capt.  James 
R.  McClure  for  thirteen  years,  and  the  firm  became 
widely  known.  In  1883  Judge  Humphrey  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  first  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, and  thus  served  by  repeated  elections  for 
eight  years,  retiring  in  1891  to  resume  his  law  prac- 
tice. In  that  year  he  was  re-elected  judge  of  the 
Eighth  District,  declining  a  second  term.  During 
that  period  and  afterward  he  was  a  lecturer  before 
the  law  department  of  the  State  University,  of  which 
he  had  served  as  a  regent  and  with  which  he  was 
always  closely  identified.  Four  of  his  five  children 
have  graduated  from  that  institution,  so  that  he  ever 
evinced  a  special  affection  for  it.  Judge  Humphrey 's 
last  public  service  was  rendered  in  1907,  as  chairman 
of  the  newly  created  State  Tax  Commission;  but  it 
was  only  of  two  months'  duration,  as  death  claimed 
him  on  September  18th  of  that  year. 

John  H.  Rice  had  the  distinction  of  having  made 
his  mark  in  two  states  of  the  Union  of  widely  dif- 
ferent tendencies — Georgia  and  Kansas.  He  was  bom 
in  Greene  County,  Tennessee,  November  14,  1825,  and 
his  father,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  surveyor  of  the 
county,  named  for  twenty-six  consecutive  terms.  Mr. 
Rice  commenced  his  higher  education  at  Tusculum 
College,  in  his  native  county,  of  which  his  maternal 
uncle.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  was  president.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845  and,  a  few  months  after- 
ward, opened  an  office  at  Cassville,  Georgia.  In  1855, 
in  addition  to  conducting  a  fair  legal  business,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Cassville  Standard.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  major  general  of  the 
Twelfth  Division  of  the  Georgia  State  Militia,  as  the 
Union  candidate,  and  in  1857  located  at  Atlanta. 
There  he  founded  the  Franklin  Printing  Company, 
which,  under  his  management,  had  become  a  large 
book  publishing  concern  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  Civil  war.  Always  a  consistent  opponent 
of  secession.  General  Rice  was  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  on  account  of  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  which  he  suffered  in  1861.  In 
May,  1865,  he  was  appointed  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Federal  cavalry  forces  then  operating  in  Georgia, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  forces  were 
mustered  out  of  the  service  in  August  of  that  year. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  he  moved  to  Westport,  Missouri, 
soon  afterward  to  Cass  County,  that  state,  and  in 
1867  to  a  farm  on  Pony  Creek,  Miami  County, 
Kansas. 

On  June  22,  1872,  General  Rice  suffered  another 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  prostrated  him  for  two 
years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1874,  believing  himself 
permanently  disabled,  he  went  to  live  at  Paola.  But 
his  health  improving,  in  March,  1875,  he  purchased 
a  half  interest  in  the  Miami  Republican,  and  two 
years   later   became   its   sole   proprietor.      With    the 
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assistance  of  his  son,  he  built  up  a  substantial  news- 
paper, but  in  1880  purchased  the  Fort  Scott  Monitor 
and  soon  sold  the  Republican.  Moving  to  Port  Scott, 
he  continued  to  conduct  the  Monitor  and  was  drawn 
into  momentous  matters  outside  the  newspaper  field. 
In  1884  he  was  chosen  as  an  elector  on  the  Blaine 
republican  ticket;  five  years  later  became  one  of  the 
promoters  of  a  railroad  from  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
to  Bastrop,  Arkansas;  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Interstate  Mississippi  River  Improvement  and  Levee 
Association,  and  eventually  secured  from  Congress  an 
increased  appropriation  for  levees  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  1893  Mr.  Rice  established  the  La 
Porte  Chronicle,  in  Texas,  and  went  to  live  in  that 
town,  but  sold  the  paper  in  1896  and  returned  to  Fort 
Scott.  Soon  afterward  he  went  to  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
and  founded  the  Capital,  but  in  1898  disposed  of  his 
interest  to  his  son  and  returned  to  Fort  Scott,  where 
he  died  October  5,  1904. 

HiEso  T.  Wilson,  one  of  the  first  white  settlers 
in  Southern  Kansas,  was  bom  at  Russellville,  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  September  2,  1806,  of  Virginian 
ances^.  His  father  was  a  native  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  a  Kentucky  farmer  and  for  many  years 
surveyor  of  Logan  County.  Hiero  Wilson  was  reared ' 
on  his  father's  farm  and  had  some  schooling  and 
eonsiderable  training  in  mercantile  pursuits  before 
he  joined  his  brother  in  Indian  Territory  during  the 
year  1834.  The  latter  was  then  post  sutler  and  trader 
at  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation.  In  1843,  when 
Fort  Scott  was  established  as  a  military  post,  Hiero 
T.  Wilson  was  appointed  its  sutler,  holding  the  posi- 
tion for  ten  years.  When  the  post  was  abandoned 
in  1855,  Mr.  Wilson  continued  in  business  and  a  year 
later,  when  the  Government  buildings  were  sold, 
bought  a  home  on  the  Plaza.  This  he  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  residence  and  there  died  August  6, 
18d2;  but  not  before  the  post  had  become  a  pros- 
perous city.  As  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Town 
Company,  of  which  George  A.  Crawford  was  presi- 
dent, he  was  a  large  contributor  to  its  development. 
He  purchased  much  real  estate  and  platted  an  addi- 
tion to  Fort  Scott;  was  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  of  the  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott 
&  Gulf  Railroad,  and  a  leader  in  all  the  progress  of 
the  city  and  section.  One  of  the  streets  in  Fort 
Scott  and  Wilson  County  are  also  named  in  his 
honor. 

John  Warner.  Nearly  sixty  years  have  passed 
since  John  Warner,  then  a  young  man  in  the  full 
prime  of  enthusiasm  and  ambition,  came  to  Kansas 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  young  state.  At  that  time 
his  available  cash  assets  consisted  of  $13,  not  a  great 
sum  with  which  to  start  in  an  unknown  country. 
This  was  sufficient,  however,  and  not  many  years  had 
passed  before  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  success. 
Now,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  chis  Kansas  pioneer 
and  Civil  war  veteran  is  living  in  retirement  at  Man- 
hattan, at  which  city  he  took  his  residence  in  1908, 
after  aii  eminently  succe^ful  career  as  farmer  and 
honorable,  public-spirited  citizen. 

John  Warner  was  bom  in  Baden,  Germany,  Octo- 
her  16,  1833,  and  was  but  five  years  old  when,  in 
1838,  his  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  (Pfiester)  War- 
ner, brought  their  family  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Clark  County,  Indiana.  In  1847 
Mr.  Warner's  father  gave  up  agricultural  work  to 
engage  in  railroad  construction  in  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  the  builder  of  the  first  railroad  in 
the  latter  state,  from  Louisville  to  Frankfort,  a  work 


in  which  his  son,.  John,  took  a  part.  In  1852  the 
family  removed  to  Tama  County,  Iowa,  the  father 
again  resuming  agricultural  activities.  John  Warner 
had  received  a  public  school  education,  and  by  the 
year  1853  was  ready  to  enter  upon  an  independent 
career.  Accordingly  he  returned  to  Indiana,  where 
he  was  married,  in  the  same  year,  to  Ellen  White.  He 
farmed  in  Indiana  until  1857,  when  he  came  to 
Kansas  for  the  dual  purpose  of  establishing  a  home 
and  making  Kansas  a  free  state.  In  July,  1857,  he 
landed  in  Riley  County,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  first  located  on  a  farm  near  Stockdale,  but  in 
1869,  sold  his  farm  there  and  purchased  another  in 
Ogden  Township,  and  developed  one  of  the  finest 
country  estates  in  Riley  County,  which  he  increased 
by  adding  to  its  acreage  and  improved  with  buildings 
second  to  none  in  the  county.  For  many  years  he 
was  engaged,  in  connection  with 'general  farming,  in 
the  live  stock  business,  and  well-bred  cattle  and  horses 
made  his  stock  farm  widely  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  state.  As  has  been  stated,  he  began 
his  career  with  very  limited  means,  but  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  building  him  a  home  and  of  becoming  a 
successful  farmer,  and  as  may  be  inferred  from  his 
present  status  he  succeeded  well  in  his  endeavors. 
With  the  strictest  regard  for  honesty  and  probity 
of  character,  he  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for 
straightforward  business  transactions  and  has  also 
been  representative  of  a  high  type  of  citizenship. 
Having  succeeded  in  a  gratifying  measure,  at  the  age 
of  three  score  and  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Warner  concluded 
that  he  had  earned  a  rest  from  his  active  business 
cares,  and  in  1908  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  the 
City  of  Manhattan,  where  he  has  since  lived  in  retire- 
ment. 

Although  Mr.  Warner  did  not  answer  the  first  call 
of  President  Lincoln  for  troops,  he  later  served  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  When  the  war  first  came  on  his 
wife  was  in  rapidly  failing  health,  and  he  decided  it 
was  his  duty  to  remain  at  her  side.  She  died  in  1862, 
and  in  August  of  that  same  year  he  tendered  his 
services  to  .the  Federal  Government  and  was  accepted 
as  a  private  in  Company  G,  Eleventh  Regiment,  Kan- 
sas Volunteer  Infantry,  which  later  became  cavalry. 
He  gallantly  served  with  his  command  on  the  border 
and  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  June  13,  1865. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  Lew  Grove  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Manfiattan. 

In  1863,  while  home  on  a  furlough,  Mr.  Warner 
was  married  a  second  time,  being  united  with  Miss 
Lizzie  Odler,  whe  died  in  1872,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters, the  only  living  children  of  Mr.  Warner.  In 
1874  he  married  his  present  wife,  who  was,  before 
her  marriage,  Lucy  A.  Lee. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Warner  has  always  supported  the 
men  and  measures  of  the  republican  party,  and  while 
he  has  never  sought  politicsd  honors  at  various  times 
has  been  urged  by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  county  office.  Save  minor  positions  in  his 
township,  he  has  never  availed  himself  of  his  oppor- 
tunities to  hold  public  office.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  bore 
an  active  part  in  its  organization.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  not  only  in  the  welfare 
of  the  farmers,  but  in  civic  movements  promoted 
for  the  public  weal.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Riley 
County  Historical  Society,  has  been  a  friend  of  the 
cause  of  education  and  has  lived  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a  prominent 
member  and  supporter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.     His  life  has  been  an  active  one,  attended 
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by  success  in  business  relations,  und  he  has  proved 
an  exemplary  husband,  father,  neighbor  and  citizen. 
Now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  he  is  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health  and  possessed  of  an  active  mind,  and 
still  takes  a  commendable  interest  in  matters  per- 
taining to  his  community. 

Robert  Beuce  Spilman.  The  name  Spilman  has 
for  half  a  century  been  one  of  prominence  in  Riley 
County.  The  people  of  that  county,  including  both  the 
bar  and  the  general  public,  will  always  recall  with 
special  marks  of  affection  and  esteem  the  life  and 
services  of  the  late  Judge  Robert  Bruce  Spilman,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  Manhattan  and  for 
ten  years  occupied  a  seat  on  the  district  bench. 

A  son  of  William  and  Dorcas  Jane  (Garrison)  Spil- 
man, who  were  natives  of  Kentucky,  and  early  settlers 
in  Indiana,  Judge  Spilman  was  born  at  their  home  at 
Rockville,  Indiana,  August  7,  1840.  He  was  just  in 
the  prime  of  his  years  and  usefulness  when  his  death 
occurred  at  Manhattan,  October  19, 1898.  His  parents 
in  order  to  provide  better  opportunities  for  their 
children  moved  from  Rockville  to  CrawfordsviUe, 
Indiana.  CrawfordsviUe  is  the  seat  of  one  of  Indiana 's 
most  noted  educational  institutions,  Wabash  College, 
distinguished  for  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  gone 
from  its  halls.  Judge  Spilman  was  one  of  the  grad- 
uates with  the  class  of  1861.  On  leaving  college  he 
accepted  the  place  of  teacher  in  a  school,  but  soon 
left  the  schoolroom  to  enlist  in  defense  of  the  Union. 
CrawfordsviUe  was  a  hotbed  of  patriotism  during  the 
war,  and  was  the  home  of  General  Lew  WaUace,  the 
soldier  author.  Judge  SpUman  became  a  private  in 
Company  K  of  the  Eighty-Sixth  Indiana  Regiment, 
and  was  in  active  service  for  three  years..  On  the 
basis  of  merit  he  was  promoted  to  captain  of  his 
company  and  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  soldier  in 
every  capacity. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the  home 
of  his  parents  at  CrawfordsviUe,  and  soon  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  a  local  lawyer.  In  1866 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar  and  In  the  same 
vear  removed  to  Kansas  and  began  practice  at  Man- 
hattan. His  ability,  industry,  integrity,  soon  brought 
him  a  place  of  prominence  in  his  profession,  and  he 
was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  from  the  people.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  county  attorney  for  Riley  County, 
holding  that  office  three  years,  and  after  an  interval 
was  again  elected  to  the  same  office.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Manhattan.  In  1872  he  was  made 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  He  was  representa- 
tive from  RUey  County  in  the  Legislature  in  1879-80. 
His  private  practice  was  also  punctuated  at  inter- 
vals by  service  as  city  attorney  of  Manhattan. 

When  the  Twenty-first  Judicial  District  was  or- 
ganized in  1888,  Governor  Martin  made  a  splendid 
appointment  in  choosing  Mr.  Spilman  as  the  first 
judge  of  the  district.  Thereafter  by  regular  election 
his  services  were  retained  on  the  district  bench  untU 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  lawyers  who  recall  his 
service  as  a  judge  commend  strongly  his  impartiaUty, 
his  judicial  temperament  and  the  dignity  and  resource- 
fulness which  characterize  all  his  work.  By  virtue 
of  all  this  service  he  was  easily  one  of  RUey  County's 
foremost  men  during  the  last  century.  Judge  Spil- 
man was  an  active  republican,  and  as  a  Presbyterian 
became  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Manhattan  and  was  a  ruling  elder  from 
its  organization  untU  his  death.  He  was  affiUated 
with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

In  1868  Judge  Spilman  was  married  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Hannah  Russell.    Mrs.  Spilman 


was  born  in  Lagro,  Indiana,  February  6,  1844,  and* 
is  still  living  at  Manhattan  in  her  seventy-third 
year.  Since  her  marriage  she  has  been  a  member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  She  was  reared  at 
Danville,  Indiana,  and  from  there  her  parents  moved 
to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  she  married. 

The  virtues  and  abUities  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Spil- 
man were  transmitted  to  their  children.  Six  were 
bom  into  th^ir  home.  Their  son  Elbert  died  in 
infancy  and  Catherine  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  The  four  living  children  are  WiUiam  R., 
Robert  Bruce,  Clara  and  Harold  A.  The  daughter 
Clara,  who  resides  with  her  mother  in  Manhattan,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Kansas, State  Agricultural  CoUege 
and  is  now  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Manhattan.  The  youngest  son, 
Harold,  born  at  Manhattan  December  27,  1883,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege 
and  after  passing  a  civil  service  examination  spent 
four  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  PhiUp- 
pine  Islands.  He  returned  to  the  United  Statee 
broken  in  health  and  after  recuperating  requested  a 
transfer  to  the  postoffice  department  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  request  was  granted  in  the  fall  of  1912 
and  since  then  he  has  lived  at  Washington.  He 
married  May  McCarty  of  Washington. 

William  R.  Spilman,  the  oldest  son  of  Judge  SpU- 
man, was  born  at  Manhattan  December  6,  1870,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  city  schools  and  the 
State  Agricultural  CoUege.  In  1890  he  became  court 
reporter  under  his  father  of  the  Twenty-first  Judicial 
District,  and  that  position  he  held  for  seventeen 
years.  He  resigned  to  become  a  stenographer  in  the 
navy  department  at  Washington,  but  later  at  the 
request  of  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Bristow  was 
transferred  to  the  postoffice  •  department.  In  that 
department  he  has  filled  a  number  of  important  posi- 
tions. He  has  been  superintendent  of  rural  deUvery, 
superintendent  of  city  delivery,  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  inspection  work  of  the  department. 
He  married  Bertha  Winchip,  a  Manhattan  girl. 

Robert  Bruce  Spilman.  The  onljr  son  of  the  late 
Judge  R.  B.  Spilman  stUl  living  m  Manhattan  is 
Robert  Bruce  Spilman,  Jr.  He  was  born  in  Man- 
hattan September  7,  1875,  and  that  city  has  always 
been  his  home.  He  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
in  1894  entered  the  halls  of  his  father 's  Alma  Mater, 
old  Wabash  CoUege  in  CrawfordsviUe,  Indiana.  He 
continued  his  studies  at  Wabash  until  1896.  Return- 
ing home  he  occupied  himself  with  various  lines  of 
employment  until  1900,  and  in  that  year  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  District  Court  for  Riley  Coimty.  Since 
beginning  his  duties  as  clerk  of  the  District  Court  in 
January,  1901,  Mr.  Spilman  has  been  continued  in 
that  office  by  repeated  elections  and  now  has  given 
the  office  the  benefit  of  his  efficient  service  for  fifteen 
years.  For  seven  years  he  was  also  a  partner  in  a 
hardware  firm  in  Manhattan,  and  since  selling  that 
interest  he  has  acquired  an  abstract  business  and  still 
operates  that. 

He  is  a  republican  in  poUtics  and  has  long  been 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
is  superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school.  In  1903  he 
married  Willa  Wood  of  Angola,  Indiana.  They  have 
one  son,  Raymond  Spilman. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Hanoen,  who  has  recently 
finished  his  second  term  as  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  is  one  of  the  prominent  bankers  of  Sum- 
ner County,  being  cashier  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  at  Wellington. 
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He  was  born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  November  9, 
1877,  but  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  1882.  In  that 
year  his  parents.  Christian  and  Sarah  Hangen,  came 
to  Kansas  and  located  six  miles  southwest  of  Well- 
ington on  the  farm  still  owned  by  Mrs.  Hangen. 
C^lstian  Hangen  was  a  pative  of  Germany  and  his 
wife  of  Ohio.  He  was  successfully  identified  with 
general  farming  and  stock  raising  in  Sumner  County 
until  his  death  in  1903  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  acquired  a  fine  place  of  three 
quarter  sections  of  land.  His  widow  now  resides  in 
Wellington. 

Charles  P.  Hangen  in  addition  to  the  local  schools 
attended  the  business  college  at. Fort  Scott,  and  has 
lived  in  Wellington  since  he  was  twenty-one' years  of 
age.  In  1906  upon  the  organization  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce  he  was  elected  cashier,  and  his 
financial  ability  and  his  personal  popularity  have 
been  important  factors  in  the  success  and  growth  of 
that  institution  to  one  of  the  strongest  banks  in  that 
part  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Hangen  is  an  active  democrat.  He  was  first 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
from  the  Sixty-ninth  District,  including  the  northern 
part  of  Sumner  Coimty,  in  1912,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1914.  He  has  served  on  the  committees  of  bank- 
ing, education  and  public  health,  and  was  especially 
active  in  shaping  the  health  conservation  law  and 
also  the  proposed  bill  for  a  eugenics  law,  which  how- 
ever did  not  become  a  law. 

On  June  5,  1906,  Mr.  Hangen  married  Miss  Edna 
Pratt. 

James  R.  Mead,  one  of  the  founders  of  Wichita 
and  one  of  the  noted  pioneers  of  Kansas,  was  a  Ver- 
monter,  born  May  3,  1836,  and  at  an  early  age 
showed  his  love  for  out-of-doors  Ufe.  During  his 
school  days  he  read  and  dreamed  of  the  Great  .^eri- 
can  Desert,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  started  for  the 
plains.  For  four  years  he  traded  with  the  various  • 
Indian  tribes  in  the  present  State  of  Kansas,  hunted 
l^nffaloes  and  finally  establisbAd  a  post  on  the  Salina 
Biver,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  1861 
he  contracted  his  first  marriage,  and  two  years  after- 
ward the  couple  moved  from  the  trading  post  to  the 
settlement  at  Salina,  then  growing  into  a  viUage. 
Later,  he  established  a  trading  post  at  Towanda, 
farther  west  on  the  Whitewater  River,  and  while 
residing  there  organized  a  great  buffalo  hunt  which 
first  made  him  acquainted  with  Jhe  charming  country 
at  the  mouth* of  the  Little  Arkansas.  There  he  estab- 
hshed  a  branch  trading  post.  During  the  Civil  war 
the  Confederates  Mrove  away  the  Wichita  Indians 
who  had  occupied  that  locality,  but  Mr.  Mead,  as  a 
Union  agent,  kept  them  in  hand  and  loyal  to  the 
Federal  cause.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Butler  County  and  the  lower  house,  and  in  1868  was 
sent  to  the  State  Senate  Ijy  the  district  comprising 
the- four  counties  of  Morris,  Chase,  Marion  and  But- 
ler, together  with  all  the  territory  west  of  the  state 
line  which  has  since  been  organized  into  thirty-five 
counties. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1869  Mr.  Mead 
sold  his  trading  post  at  Towanda  and  moved  to  a 
claim  he  had  previously  taken  adjoining  Wichita, 
which  is  now  a  valuable  part  of  the  city.  In  1871  he 
organized  a  company  to  construct  the  Wichita  & 
Southwestern  Railroad,  the  first  line  to  give  Wichita 
railway  connections,  and,  within  six  months  had  it  in 
operation.  For  several  years  after  locating  in 
Wichita,  Mr.  Mead  conducted  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  Indians  through  his  trading  post,  located  near 


the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas.  The  panic  of  1873 
found  his  business  unduly  expanded  and,  through  the 
failure  of  the  First  National  Bank  which  had  ex- 
tended him  a  large  credit,  he  was  much  embarrassed, 
but  to  secure  the  depositors  of  that  institution  turned 
over  to  them  substantially  all  his  property.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  virtually  retired 
from  business,  although  at  the  time  of  his  deatii, 
March  31,  1910,  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Mead 
Cycle  Company  of  Chicago,  which  he  and  his  son, 
James  L.  Mead,  had  organized  in  1895.  The  de- 
ceased was  not  only  a  president  and  leadmg  member 
of  the  State  Historical  Society,  contributing  many 
articles  to  its  archives,  but  was  an  ardent  student  of 
biology  and  ethnology,  and  for  thirty  years  prior  to 
his  death  an  active  member  of  the  Kansas  Academy 
of  Science. 

Chables  W.  Goodlandes  was  an  able  and  large 
hearted  business  man,  and  among  other  tributes  to  his 
benevolence  is  the  Home  for  Children  which  he 
founded  at  Fort  Scott.  He  was  a  Pennsylvanian  of 
English-Quaker  ancestry,  bom  at  Milton,  April  25, 
1834.  He  obtained  a  partial  high  school  education 
and  mastered  and  followed  the  carpenter's  trade  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, before  deciding  to  venture  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  his  search  for  a  location.  Finally,  in  April, 
1857,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Scott,  the  first  passenger  to 
come  from  Kansas  City  by  stage  coach.  Mr.  Good- 
lander  at  once  established  himself  at  that  point  as 
a  contractor  and  builder,  in  which  line  he  continued 
with  success  for  twelve  years.  Subsequently  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  lumber  trade,  a  large  brick 
yard  and  other  enterprises.  The  panic  of  1873  much 
reduced  the  value  of  his  properties,  and  in  1876  his 
mill  and  elevator  were  almost  destroyed  by  a  boiler 
explosion.  He  then  retrieved  his  fortune  by  return- 
ing to  his  old  business  of  building  and  contracting, 
bought  back  his  mill  property  and  suffered  a  heavy 
loss  by  fire  in  1887.  The  mill  was  rebuilt.  For  some 
time  he  was  also  president  of  the  Citizens'  National 
Bank,  and  operated  the  Goodlander  Hotel.  He  in- 
vested in  grain  elevators,  the  manufacture  of  yellow 
pine  and  a  variety  of  other  enterprises.  In  1901  he 
purchased  the  old  home  of  his  father-in-law.  Col.  H. 
T.  Wilson,  and  converted  it  into  the  Goodlander 
Home  for  Children.  This  useful  institution  is  open 
to  dependent  children  .of  Fort  Scott  and  vicinity, 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  older  persons.  Its 
founding  was  the  crowning  act  of  Mr.  Goodlander 's 
life,  which  was  concluded  May  22,  1902. 

Rev.  Cyrus  R.  Rice,  of  Hartford,  is  one  of  the 
revered  fathers  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Kansas. 
He  comes  •  of  a  Tennessee  family,  and  was  himself 
born  near  Lebanon,  that  state,  August  27,  1833.  His 
father  was  a  physician  of  many  years'  practice  in 
Tennessee  and  Missouri.  The  son  also  studied  medi- 
cine, but  his  decided  inclinations  were  toward  the 
ministry,  and  in  1853  he  united  with  the  St.  Louis 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopsd  Church, 
South.  The  next  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and 
appointed  to  the  ThomasviUe  Circuit,  and  in  1855 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Osawatomie,  Kansas. 
In  March,  1856,  he  returned  to  Patterson,  Missouri, 
married  Lucy  A.  McCormick,  and  spent  most  of  his 
bridal  trip  on  horseback  with  his  wife,  returning  to 
Kansas.  During  the  succeeding  three  years  he 
organized  various  societies  along  the  Neosho  River, 
at  Fort  Scott  and  Tecumseh,  and  in  1859  was  assigned 
to  the  Shawneetown  charge,  where  he  ministered  for 
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two  years.  During  the  Civil  war  the  Methodist 
Church,  South,  withdrew  from  Kansas  and  Mr.  Bice 
was  without  regular  appointment  until  March,  1865, 
when  he  united  with  the  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  assigned  to  the  congrega- 
tions at  Centropolis  and  Prairie  City.  In  1867  he 
moved  to  Lyon  County,  and  was  the  first  presiding 
elder  of  the  district.  After  four  years  of  service  in 
that  capacity  he  became  pastor  of  Sixth  Street 
Methodist  Church  of  Leavenworth,  and,  after  having 
other  charges,  was,  for  a  time,  associate  editor  of 
the  Emporia  News.  In  1880  he  was  again  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Emporia  District,  serving  thus 
four  years.  For  another  twenty  years  he  faithfully 
preached  and  labored  wherever  he  was  called  by  the 
conference,  and  in  1904  preached  his  semi-annual 
sermon  before  the  annual  conference  and  retired 
from  active  work.  In  1906  he  celebrated  his  golden 
wedding  anniversary  with  the  partner  of  his  Chris- 
tian activities  at  their  home  in  Hartford,  and  each 
is  still  spared  to  the  other. 

Peter  P.  Elder,  deceased,  ex-lieutenant  governor 
of  Kansas,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Ottawa, 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  characters  of  Kansas 
and  one  of  the  select  few  who  gave  it  a  unique  and 
substantial  standing  among  the  western  states  of  the 
Union.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  bom  in  Somerset 
County,  September  30,  1823;  was  of  North-of -Ireland 
ancestry  and  Revolutionary  stock.  Mr.  Elder  spent 
the  first  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
county,  getting  an  education  and  teaching  school. 
He  became  an  ardent  abolitionist  early  in  life,  and 
in  1857  located  in  Franklin  County,  Kansas,  prepared 
to  do  his  part  in  defending  his  principles  and  pos- 
sessions. First  taking  up  a  claim  near  Ohio  City  he 
commenced  farming,  immediately  joined  the  Kansas 
militia,  and  in  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
agent  for  the  Osage  and  Seneca  Indians  at  Fort 
Scott.  In  that  position  he  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  Union  by  keeping  the  Indians  to  its 
support,  and  when  he  resigned  the  agency  he  re- 
turned to  Franklin  County  and  located  at  Ottawa, 
which  had  been  recently  platted. 

In  the  late  '60s  Mr.  Elder  erected  the  first  sub- 
stantial residence  at  Ottawa,  and  also  established  the 
banking  firm  of  P.  P.  Elder  &  Company.  It  contin- 
ued a  successful  business  until  the  organization  of 
its  successor,  in  1871 — the  First  National  Bank  of 
Ottawa,  of  which  Mr.  Elder  was  also  the  first  presi- 
dent. For  the  succeeding  thirty  years  he  developed 
into  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  of  the  county.  During  all  that 
period  he  had  also  been  very  active  and  prominent 
as  a  republican.  His  career  as  a  public  man  com- 
menced in  1859,  when  he  was  elected*  clerk  of  the 
Territorial  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Territorial  Council,  and  after  serving  in  the 
first  session  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  as  noted. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  to  fill. a  vacancy  in  the  State 
Senate;  in  1870  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Central  Committee,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  was  elected  lieutenant  governor.  In  that 
capacity  he  presided  ably  over  the  Senate.  He  served 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  1875,  1876 
and  1877,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  (1877)  as  speaker  of  that  body.  In  1883, 
while  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  House,  the  first 
railroad  law  was  passed.  In  1890  he  was  again 
speaker  of  the  House,  being  unanimously  chosen  for 
that  honor.  Locally,  Mr.  Elder  was  one  of  Ottawa's 
prominent  promoters;  was  a  mayor  of  the  city;  or- 


ganized and  was  president  of  the  company  which 
built  the  raOroad  from  Ottawa  to  Olathe,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  System;  was  mainly  in- 
strumental in  locating  the  machine  shops  of  the 
railroad  at  Ottawa,  and  in  1896  founded  the  Ottawa 
Times,  which  he  edited  and  published  for  a  number 
of  years.  At  his  death  in  1914  he  was  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Kansas. 

William  A.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Kansas  who  made  it  free  from  the  dominion  of 
slavery,  kept  it  in  the  Union  during  the  Civil  war, 
protected  the  interests  of  the  loyal  Indians  and  after- 
ward did  fine  service  as  a  congressman.  He  was  bom 
in  Scotland  January  14,  1824,  and  had  laid  the  basis 
of  a  good  education  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  came  with  his  parents  to  a  farm  in 
lUndolph  County,  Illinois.  About  the  time  he  reached 
his  majority  he  became  associated  with  B.  J.  F. 
Hannah  as  editor  of  the  Chester  Herald.  From  1852 
to  1855  he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  at  the 
same  time  studying  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  the  latter  year  he  came  to  Kanisas  and 
was  officially  appointed  by  Horace  Greeley  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  In 
that  capacity  he  traveled  over  much  of  the  territory, 
and  the  results  of  his  investigations  published  in 
1856  as  the  ''Conquest  of  Ksmsas,''  made  him  a 
marked  man.  When  Congress  sent  its  investigating 
committee  into  the  territory  he  rendered  it  much 
practical  assistance.  Naturally,  he  became  very  un- 
popular with  the  pro-slavery  people. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  General 
Phillips  was  commissioned  major  of  the  First  Indian 
Regiment.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  promoted  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  famous  Cherokee  regiment  and 
for  a  time  commanded  the  Indian  brigade.  Under 
General  Schofield  he  commanded  a  division  in  the 
field,  including  Indians,  cavalry,  a  battery  and  regi- 
ments from  different  states,  and  for  nearly  three 
years  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  command  of  a 
separate  army,  varying  from  3,500  to  8,000  men. 
He  took  part  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Southwest ; 
was  wounded  three  times  and  had  four  horses  killed 
imder  him  in  battle.  When  the  war  closed  he  re- 
turned to  Kansas  and  for  years  acted  as  attorney 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  ably  assisting  to  conserve 
their  interests  before  the  Interior  Department  at 
Washington.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  private  in  the  Third  Kansas  Regiment,  subse- 
ceeding  terms.  While  in  Congress  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  committee  on  public  lands.  This 
led  him  to  a  deep  study  of  land^systems  and  land 
tenure  in  all  ages.  As  a  result  of  tlys  study  he 
published  a  book,  "Labor,  Land  and  Law,"  which 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject.  He 
died  on  Thanksgiving  day,  November  30,  1893,  at 
the  home  of  W.  P.  Ross  at  Fort  Gibson. 

James  Franklin  O 'Daniel.  The  reader  of  mod- 
em Kansas  history  learns  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  state,  of  its  wealth  and  resources,  of  its 
great  educational  institutions  and  its  culture,  and  of 
its  enterprise  and  reform  legislation.  Back,  however, 
of  all  these  truthful  and  encouraging  records  exists  a 
vital  and  more  interesting  page  of  history,  and  only 
by  linking  the  past  with  the  present,  may  justice  be 
done  to  all.  A  half  century  in  the  great  cycle  of 
Time  means  little,  but  it  sometimes  covers  an  entire 
individual  life.  There  are  men  in  different  sections 
of  this  great  state  to  whose  labor,  courage  and  reso- 
lution through  the  last  half  century,  Kansas  owes  a 
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great  debt,  for  they  were  the  pioneers  along  every 
line  in  which  she  now  stands  pre-eminent  among  the 
states. 

James  Franklin  O^Daniel,  one  of  Eiley  County's 
representative  men,  came  to  Kansas  with  the  pioneers 
of  1859,  at  that  time  being  a  sturdy  and  ambitious 
youth  of  eighteen  years.  He  was  bom  in  Larue 
County,  Kentucky,  October  22,  1840,  and  his  parents 
were  James  and  Margaret  (Howell)  O 'Daniel.  By 
birth  they  were  Kentuckians  but  they  were  of  IriiA 
and  German  ancestry.  Of  their  twelve  children, 
James  Franklin  was  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  In  1852 
they  removed  with  their  children  to  Platte  County, 
Missouri,  and  resided  at  ParkviUe  imtil  1859,  in 
which  year  they  became  settlers  in  Pottawatomie 
County,  Kansas,  settling  on  Bock  Creek,  near  West- 
moreland. At  that  time  James  O  'Daniel  was  a  poor 
man  but  he  was  industrious  and  with  the  help  of  his 
sons  prospered  as  a  farmer  and  stockraiser  in  the 
Sunflower  state  and  in  the  course  of  time  acquired  a 
half  section  of  land  in  the  county  in  which  he  had 
located.  Here  his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
gixty-six  years,  having  survived  his  wife,  who  was  a 
woman  of  many  virtues  and  noble  qualities  which  her 
children  see  reflected  in  each  other. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  many  youths  have 
completed  their  period  of  school  attendaLUce  but  cir- 
cumstances had  been  such,  in  his  parents'  pioneering 
life,  that  James  Franklin  had  been  unable  to  secure 
even  usual  school  advantages.  A  believer  in  educa- 
tion, Mr.  O'Daniel  felt  this  somewhat  of  a  handicap 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  other  than  himself 
ever  discovered  it,  for  in  his  many  years  of  active 
business  Uf  e,  he  capably  filled  every  position,  includ- 
ing that  of  bank  president  and  director,  and  on  many 
subjects  of  public  importance  his  judgment  is  sought 
and  his  advice  followed. 

On  October  3,  1867,  Mr.  O'Daniel  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Julia  Ann  Spalding,  who  was 
bom  in  Knox  County,  Illinois,  December  19,  1848. 
Her  parents  were  Elisha  L.  and  Lucinda  (Brown) 
Spalding.  Her  father  was  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
coming  of  an  old  American  family,  and  her  mother 
was  bom  in  Illinois  and  was  of  English  lineage.  They 
were  married  in  Illinois  and  in  that  state  Mrs. 
Spalding  died,  leaving  three  children.  Some  years 
later  Mr.  Spalding  married  again,  his  choice  being 
Margaret  Yoimg,  who  died  after  the  birth  of  two 
children.  Subsequently  Mr.  Spalding  married  Mar- 
garet Wilson  for  his  third  wife  and  they  had  three 
children.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Union  army,  serving  in  Company  K,  Eleventh 
Kansas  infantry.  Farming  was  his  occupation  and 
he  carried  it  on  for  some  years  in  Pottawatamie 
County  and  then  removed  to  Russell  County,  Kansas, 
where  he  lived  untU  his  death,  when  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  O'Daniel 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Pottawatomie  County.  They 
were  poor  in  worldly  goods  but  rich  in  hope  and  re- 
sourcefulness and  they  set  about  with  commendable 
determination  to  secure  a  permanent  home.  In  this 
they  were  finally  eminently  successful,  although  many 
were  their  trials  and  arduous  their  early  years.  Many 
seasons  of  drought  brought  discouragement,  the  grass- 
hoppers came  and  in  leaving  left  little  vegetation 
behind  them,  money  was  scarce,  transportation  poor 
and  social  life  negligible.  They  never  gave  up,  how- 
ever, and  one  by  one  these  hardships  and  visitations 
passed  and  through  men  like  Mr.  O'Daniel,  law  and 
order  prevailed,  conditions  improved,  more  settlers 
came,  land  values  increased,  capital  became  plentiful,- 


and  through  his  industry  and  good  business  manage- 
ment Mr.  O'Daniel  gradually  advanced  from  a  small 
to  an  extensive  farmer  and  stockraiser  and  now  pays 
taxes  on  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Pottawatomie  County. 

It  was  in  1868  that  Mr.  O  'Daniel  located  on  a  part 
of  this  land  and  lived  there  for  thirty  years,  at  first 
in  a  humble  dwelling  but  later  their  home  was  the 
finest  country  residence  in  Pottawatomie  County. 
This  was  built  a  number  of  years  ago,  with  modern 
comforts  and  equipments,  even  luxuries,  and  it  was  so 
fitted  with  the  expectation  of  being  the  permanent 
family  home.  However,  when  the  children  advanced 
from  childhood  into  ambitious  and  intelligent  youth, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Daniel  determined  to  afford  them 
every  possible  educational  advantage  and  that  meant 
leaving  the  beautiful  home  in  Pottawatomie  County 
and  removing  to  Manhattan.  This  was  accomplished 
in  1898  and  they  now  reside  at  No.  1000  Leavenworth 
Street,  but  still  retain  the  old  home  in  the  country  to 
which  they  are  boimd  by  many  tender  ties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O  'Daniel,  have  reared  seven  children : 
Emogene,  who  is  the  wife  of  C.  C.  Jackson,  a  farmer 
of  Pottawatomie  County;  John  Willis  (Willie),  wfeo 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  married  Nannie 
Cave;  Mary  Lorena,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  Scott, 
assistant  director  of  the  Government  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Gainesville,  Florida;  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  wife 
of  William  Scott,  a  farmer  in  Pottawatomie  County; 
Anna  Luella,  who  is  the  wife  of  E.  M.  Amos,  a 
printer  at  Manhattan;  James  Frederick,  who  married 
Evelyn  McLaughlin,  is  residing  on  and  managing  the 
O'Daniel  homestead  in  Pottawatomie  County;  and 
Lucinda,  who  is  the  wife  of  Alvin  B.  Springer,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Manhattan. 

For  several  years  Mr.  O'Daniel  was  president  of 
a  bank  of  Westmoreland,  Kansas,  and  is  now  a  direc-  . 
tor  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Manhattan.  He 
has  never  sought  political  honors  and  has  never  al- 
lowed polities  to  absorb  either  his  time  or  attention 
to  any.oxtent.  Mrs.  O'Daniel  is  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  but  Mr.  O'Daniel  has  never  formally 
united  with  any  religious  body  although  he  has  given 
generously  in  support  of  religion  as  well  as  education. 
His  life  has  been  exemplary '  as  a  business  man, 
honesty,  faimesa  and  justice  prevailing  in  all  his 
associations  with  his  fellow  men,  and  he  has  always 
manifested  a  spirit  of  public  enterprise  ever  being 
willing  to  co-operate  in  promoting  movements  for  the 
general  welfare.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Biley 
County  Old  Settlers   (Historical)   Society. 

William  .  Henry  Bedenbeauqh.  Now  conducting 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  orderly  dairy  farms 
in  Shawnee  County,  W.  H.  Bedenbeaugh  was  for 
many  years  an  active  railroad  man,  chiefly  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Company,  and  deserves  mention  as  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Shawnee  County,  where  he  has 
resided  for  forty-five  years. 

His  birth  occurred  in  Boone  County,  Indiana,  March 
2,  1865.  His  father,  James  F.  Bedenbaugh,  was  bom 
in  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  in  1847.  The  grand- 
father, Fred  Bedenbeaugh,  was  also  a  native  of  Indi- 
ana, where  the  family  settled  when  Indiana  was  a 
territory.  George  Bedenbeaugh  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

James  F.  Bedenbeaugh  was  reared  in  Boone  Coimty, 
Indiana,  followed  his  trade  as  carpenter  there,  but 
in  1871  set  out  for  Kansas,  bringing  his  family  to 
Topeka  and  entering  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Bailway  Company  as  a  carpenter.  He  continued  as  a 
railroad  carpenter  for  twenty  years,  and  on  leaving 
the  Santa  Fe  took  up  stone  contracting,  which  he 
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followed  until  his  death.  While  not  a  church  man, 
James  F.  Bedenbeaugh  had  tocellent  moral  character, 
was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  a  man 
of  very  tender  heart  and  most  gentle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  family,  for  whom  he  provided  well.  He 
and  his  wife  Bebecca  Ann  had  seven  children.  Their 
names,  were  Minerva;  Catherine;  William  Henry; 
Amanda;  David,  deceased;  Ida  M.;  Arthur;  Everett, 
deceased. 

When  the  Bedenbeaugh  family  came  to  Kansas  in 
1871  they  were  members  of  an  emigrant  train  that 
started  from  Indiana  in  covered  wagons  and  crossed 
all  the  intervening  country  until  they  arrived  at 
Topeka.  Many  interesting  incidents  occurred.  While 
passing  through  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  the 
wagons  at  the  night  camp  were  usually  placed  in  a 
circle,  with  the  horses  and  cattle  inside,  in  order  to 
prevent  raids  from  horse  thieves  who  were  then  very 
active  and  notorious.  The  trip  was  not  made  without 
tragedy,  since  five  or  six  of  the  party  died  and  were 
laid  to  rest  at  the  wayside. 

William  Henry  Bedenbeaugh  recalls  some  incidents 
of  that  journey,  since  he  was  then  six  years  of  age. 
As  soon  as  the  family  arrived  in  Topeka  he  was  started 
in  school  at  the  old  Quincy  schoolhouse  of  North 
Topeka.  With  the  rudiments  of  an  education  he 
beciome  an  apprentice  at  the  trade  of  boilermaker  in 
the  Santa  Fo  shops.  Later  he  took  a  position  in  the 
regular  train  service,  being  for  thirteen  years  vrith 
the  Santa  Fe  and  four  years  with  the  Bock  Island 
Bailway.  When  he  resigned  he  was  a  trained  con- 
ductor, and  in  all  tjie  seventeen  years  there  was  never 
a  demerit  mark  against  him.  This  was  truly  a  credit- 
able record. 

When  he  left  railroading  Mr.  Bedenbeaugh  bou£^t  a 
farm  two  miles  east  of  Topeka  on  the  Sixth  Street 
Boad.  There  he  has  seventy-one  acres,  and  has 
equipped  it  as  a  dairy  farm.  For  that  business  he  has 
every  modem  convenience  and  is  handling  the  proposi- 
tion very  successfully.  Both  for  business  and  recrea- 
tion he  and  his  family  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  an 
automobile.  While  a  very  modest,  unassuming  man, 
Mr.  Bedenbeaugh  always  sets  a  good  example,  and  his 
life  illustrates  what  sobriety  and  industry  can  accom- 
plish when  sufficient  purpose  and  determination  are 
.behind  them. 

Qeobge  Octavius  Boone  has  been  a  resident  of 
Kansas  since  1881.  In  that  year  he  embarked  on  a 
career  as  a  commercial  traveler,  and  has  been  a 
traveling  man  now  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 
For  several  years  he  represented  a  Boston  shoe  firm 
with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Baxter  Springs,  Ar- 
kansas City  and  Longmont,  Ck)lorado.  Since  1897 
his  home  has  been  in  Topeka,  and  with  the  exception 
of  three  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

The  Boone  family  from  whom  he  is  descended  has 
an  authentic  record  of  ancestors  as  far  back  as 
1516.  Originally  they  were  of  French  extraction,  the 
original  name  being  DeBun.  Count  DeBun  in  1616 
was  exiled  from  France  and  settled  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  his  descendants  of  later  generations  came 
to  America.  Soon  after  his  exile  the  name  came  to 
be  spelled  Boone,  and  the  distinguished  soldier  and 
explorer  Daniel  Boone  was  of  the  same  family  as 
my  great-grandfather,  his  ancestors  having  been  bom 
in  Southern  England. 

George  Octavius  Boone  was  bora  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  December  25,  Christmas  Day,  1861.     His 


grandfather  John  William  Boone  was  bom  in  1768, 
and  died  in  1867  at  the  remarkably  advanced  age  of 
ninety-nine  years.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  old  flintlock  musket  that  he  carried  in 
that  war  was  used  by  his  grandson  George  O.  Boone 
to  shoot  squirrels  during  the  latter 's  boyhood  near 
his  home  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  first  squirrel 
he  ever  shot  was  killed  with  that  old  musket. 

Octavius  Cunningham  Boone,  father  of  6^rge  O., 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1822  and  died  in  1888  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six.  His  father  located  near  Water- 
town,  New  York,  where  he  reared  a  family  of  three 
sons,  giving  them  a  fine  business  education  at 
Eastman  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie  and  fur- 
nished each  of  them  a  large  amount  of  capital  to 
begin  business  life.  Octavius  C.  Boone  married 
Nancy  Wright,  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Mary  Eliia- 
beth  Wright.  The  Wrights  were  also  old  and  dis- 
tinguished people  of  Kentucky.  Mary  Wright  was 
granddaughter  of  President  Zachary  Taylor.  A  num- 
ber of  ancestors  of  the  Wrights  took  part  in  the 
American  Bevolution,  including  James  Taylor  the 
third,  who  was  at  the  surrender  of  Comwallis'  army 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  and  was  author  of  the  "Non- 
Importation  Act"  passed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Octavius  Cunningham  Boone  built  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  the  noted  Boone  Tobacco  Warehouse, 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  well 
known  merchant  there  for  manv  years.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  four  children:  William  J.,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, Alice  and  George  O.  In  1862  he  married  for 
his  second  wife  Josie  Bobinson  of  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama. The  oldest  son,  William  J.  Boone,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Paige  Home  for  Orphans  at  Sand 
Springs,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Paige  is  a  millionaire  and 
adopts  every  orphan  that  finds  a  place  in  the  Paige 
Home.  The  daughter  Mary  Elizabeth  died  in  1878. 
Alice  is  the  wife  of  Thompson  Jones,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  retired  business  men  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

George  Octavius  Boone  gained  his  early  education 
in  the  private  schools  of  Louisville,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  was  graduated  from  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  having  pursued  the 
civil  engineering  course.  His  first  practical  experi- 
ence in  that  profession  was  assistant  locating  engi- 
neer on  the  Arkansas  Central  Bailroad,  a  line  which 
subsequently  became  a  part  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
system.  He  soon  gave  up  engineering,  and  as  al- 
ready stated  came  to  Kansas  in  1881. 

On  Novemeber  17,  1887,  he  married  Miss  Myrtle 
Hughes,  daughter  of  James  and  Maggie  Hughes. 
Her  father  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  Her  people  were  Pennsylvanians  and  early 
settlers  in  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boone  have  had 
five  children:  Enunet  G.,  who  was  bora  August  3, 
1896,  died  at  the  age  of  6%  years;  Claire  T.,  bom 
October  8,  1889,  is  manager  of  a  hardware  and  lum- 
ber business  at  Safiford,  Kansas.  Forest  Lee,  bom 
August  26,  1894,  has  attained  almost  national  prom- 
inence as  a  mushroom  grower,  and  his  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  scores  of  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  for  his  success  with  that  crop. 
Byron  G.,  bora  November  26,  1898,  is  a  student  £ 
the  Topeka  High  School.  Nancy  M.,  bora  April  23, 
1900,  is  also  attending  the  Topeka  High  School. 

Capt.  William  E.  Patton,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Colony  Free  Press,  has  been  a  live  factor  in  Kan- 
sas journalism  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  also 
prominent  in  Kansas  military  circles,  having  seen 
service  in  actual  warfare  during  the  Philippme  in- 
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surrection,    and    is    now    captain    of    Machine    Gun 
Ck>mpan7  of  the  Third  Kansas  Infantry.^ 

Captain  Pa.yton  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  having 
been  bom  on  a  farm  in  Butler  County  December 
15,  1879.  His  parents  were  Benjamin  F.  and  Sarah 
C.  Payton,  both  natives  of  Indiana.  His  father 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war:  The  family 
came  to  Kansas  in  the  early  '70s  and  his  father 
died  in  1915.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  William  £.  being  the 
seventh  in  age. 

Captain  Payton  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Butler  County  and  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm. 
Before  he  attained  his  majority  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany A  of  the  Thirty-second  Regiment,  United 
States  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  spent  two  years  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Philippines.  He  made  a  good  rec- 
ord in  the  army  and  nis  interest  in  milita^  affairs 
has  been  unabated  to  the  present  time. 

In  1905  Mr.  .Payton  bought  the  Bums  Citizen  at 
Bums  in  Marion  County,  edited  and  published  it 
three  years,  and  selling  out  acquired  the  Bi^etin 
at  Florence,  Kansas,  having  charge  of  that  paper 
also  three  years.  Mr.  Payton  bought  the  Free  Press 
at  Colony  in  1912.  This  is  a  republican  paper,  the 
only  one  published  at  Colony,  and  was  established 
in  1882  by  C.  T.  Bichardson  and  J.  J.  Burke. 

Captain  Payton  while  living  at  Burns  was  largely 
instrumental  as  an  individual  citizen  and  through 
his  newspaper  in  giving  that  town  its  splendid  con- 
solidated high  school.  His  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion has  made  him  a  factor  in  the  different  com- 
munities where  he  has  Uved.  Captain  Payton  is 
affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  In  1917, 
when  America  began  its  active  pr^arations  for  war, 
Osq^tain  Payton  organized  the  M^achine  Gun  Com- 
pany of  the  Third  Kansas  Infantry  at  lola,  Kan- 
sas, find  was  commissioned  captain  June  7,  1917.  In 
addition  to  his  newspaper  at  Colony  Captain  Pay- 
ton  for  two  years  has  been  city  editor  of  the  lola 
Daily  Register.  His  wife  is  a  talented  woman  and 
in  his  absence  has  taken  his  place  as  editor  of  the 
Colony  Free  Press.  Captain  Payton  is  an  active 
republican. 

May  23,  1907,  at  B.ums,  Kansas,  he  married  Miss 
Clara  Godding.  She  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Butler 
County,  Kansas,  June  1,  1878,  daughter  of  C.  W. 
and  Rebecca  L.  Godding,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Maine.  Her  parents  came  to  Kansas  in  1872  and 
Mrs.  Payton  was  one  of  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  She  was  educated  in  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  at  Emporia  and  before  her  marriage  taught 
school  in  Butler  County  seven  years.  She  is  also 
active  in  club  circles  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Colonj  Federation  of  Clubs,  which  established 
the  public  library  at  that  town.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Payton  havci  three  sons:  William  Antone,  bom  Octo- 
ber 21,  1909;  Paul  Winston,  bom  November  1,  1911; 
and  Frederick  Dwight,  bom  December  5,  1912. 

Gen.  James  6.  Blunt  was  a  brave  and  able  sol- 
dier, albeit  never  recognized  as  a  brilliant  man  of 
civil  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Hancock  County, 
Maine,  in  1826,  and  until  his  fourteenth  year  lived 
on  his  father's  farm.  Running  away  from  home,  he 
was  asailor-for  four  years  and  then  studied  medi- 
cine. In  Febmary,  1849,  he  graduated  from  the 
Starling  Medical  College  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in 
the  following  January  located  at  New  Madison,  Ohio, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  until  late  in  1856, 


when  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  settled  In  Anderson 
County.  He  quickly  became  an  ardent  free-state  man 
and  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  in  1861  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Third  Kansas  Regiment,  subse- 
quently being  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
served  under  General  Lane  at  the  Battle  of  Dry 
Wood  and  then  commanded  a  force  that  penetrated 
far  into  the  Indian  country  and  broke  up  the  band 
of  the  notorious  Mathews,  killing  the  leader.  In 
April,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Kansas. 
At  once  he  began  active  operations  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  distinguishing  himself  for  bravery  and 
military  skill  in  the  battles  of  Cane  Hill,  Prairie 
Grove,  Boston  Mountains,  Fort  Van  Buren,  Honey 
Springs  and  Newtonia.  After  the  war  he  settled  in 
Leavenworth  and  engaged  in  business,  spending  a 
large  part  of  his  time  in  Washington,  D.  C.  About 
1878  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain  appeared 
and  he  was  taken  to  an  insane  asylum  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  died  on  August  3,  1881. 

Col.  John  Feaseb,  second  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  earned  his  military  title  and  became 
widely  known  as  an  educator,  while  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  bom  in  Cromarty,  Scotland, 
about  1823,  graduated  with  high  mathematical  honors 
from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  thereafter  spent 
several  years  in  the  Bermudas  as  a  teacher.  Coming 
to  the  States  he  conducted  several  private  schools 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  then  held  l^e 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Jefferson  College  for  seven 
years  from  1855,  during  which  period  he  raised 
money  for  the  first  telescope  used  in  a  Western  Penn- 
sylvania institution  and  superintended  the  erection  of 
an  observatory.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
at  Canonsburg  and  fought  for  the 'North  throughout 
the  Civil  war.  He  won  the  rank  of  captain  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Pennsylvania  volunteers 
in  August,  1862;  became  lieutenant  colonel  in  Sep- 
tember, and  in  July  of  the  next  year  was  made 
colonel.  ' '  During  the  charge  of  Hancock  at  Spotti^l- 
vania  he  was  wounded  by  a  shell,  and  in  September, 
1864,  he  was  captured  and  held  at  Libby  Prison, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Roper's  Hospital,  Charlestown,  S.  C, 
and  finally  at  Camp  Sorghum,  Columbia,  S.  C."  He 
was  finally  exchanged,  and  returning  to  his  regi- 
ment was  made  brevet  brigadier  general  and  was 
mustered  out  in  May,  1865.  He  then  became  presi- 
dent of  the  State  College  at  Bellefontaine,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  June  17,  1868,  Professor  Fraser  became  the 
second  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  suc- 
ceeding Robert  W.  Oliver.  The .  university  building 
which  bears  his  name  was  erected  during  his  term 
of  service,  which  ended  in  1874.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  university  he  served  as  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  His  last  position 
was  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
he  died  at  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  of  smallpox,  in 
June,  1878. 

CoL.  Horace  L.  Moore,  of  Lawrence,  has  seen 
valiant  service  as  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war  and  in 
after  campaigns  against  the  hostile  Indians  of  the 
West.  He  has  also  been  a  successful  business  man 
and  banker,  has  served  a  term  in  Congress  and  is 
still  a  local  leader  in  substantial  and  beneficial  enter- 
prises. He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  at  Mantua, 
Febmary  25,  1837,  and  received  his  higher  education 
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at  the  Western  Reserve  Electric  Institute,  at  Hiram, 
Ohio.  In  1858  he  moved  to  Kansas  with  his  brother 
Francis,  who  died  a  mouth  after  their  arrival  in 
Atchison  County,  and  was  studying  law  when  the 
Civil  war  broke  out.  He  enlisted  on  May  14,  1861, 
as  a  private  in  Company  D,  Second  Kansas  Infantry, 
a  three  months'  regiment.  In  the  organization  of 
his  company  he  was  made  a  corporal  and  served 
until  October  31st,  participating  in  all  the  actions  of 
the  regiment.  The  day  he  was  mustered  out  he  re- 
enlisted  and  on  December  11,  1861,  was  made  second 
lieutenant  on  the  reorganization  of  Company  D.  On 
May  1,  1862,  he  received  his  conmiission  as  first 
lieutenant  and  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  his 
company  in  1863,  but  never  mustered,  as  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Arkan- 
sas Cavalry  by  the  secretary  of  war  and  mustered 
into  that  regiment  on  February  18,  1864.  He 
held  this  command  until  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  June  30,  1865.  In  1867,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  cavalry,  called,  the 
Eighteenth  Kansas,  during  its  service  on  the  plains 
against  hostile  Indians.  On  October  30,  1868,  he 
was  mustered  in  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Kansas  Cavalry  and  on  March  23,  1869,  was 
promoted  to  the  colonelcy.  With  this  regiment  he 
took  part  in  the  campaign  conducted  by  Gen.  P.  H. 
Sheridan,  which  resulted  in  forcing  the  hostile  In- 
dians back  upon  their  reservations. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Moore  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  at  Lawrente,  in  Trinidad,  Colorado, 
Las  Vegas  and  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  under  the 
flnli  name  of  Moore,  Bennett  &  Co.,  but  in  1882  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  business  and  returned  to  Law- 
rence. Subsequently  he  was  treasurer  'of  Douglas 
County  for  two  years.  In  1892  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  democrats  and  populists, 
but  was  not  seated  until  August  2,  1894,  as  Edward 
H.  Funston  had  been  given  the  certificate  of  election 
and  was  not  unseated  until  that  time.  Since  retiring 
from  Congress  Mr.  Moore  has  resided  in  Lawrence. 
He  is  president  of  the  Lawrence  National  Bank; 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  historical  matters;  has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society;  was  its  president  in  1906;  and  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  society  for  the  term 
ending  in  December,  1912. 

Col.  James  Montgomery,  one  of  the  free-state 
leaders  in  Kansas  and  an  officer  in  the  Civil  war, 
was  a  native  of  Ashtabula  County,  where  he  was 
born  in  1814,  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  hero  of 
Quebec.  In  1837  he  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
taught  school.  He  moved  to  Pike  County,  Missouri, 
with  his  family,  in  1852,  and  a  year  later  located  in 
Jackson  County  in  order  to  be  ready  to  enter  Kansas 
as  soon  as  the  territory  was  organized  and  the  lands 
opened  to  settlement.  Some  of  his  friends,  among 
T^om  was  Doctor  Thornton,  knowing  him  to  be  op- 
posed to  slavery,  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Bates  County, 
Mo.,  by  telling  him  that  he  could  obtain  as  good 
land  there  as  he  could  in  Kansas.  He  accepted  their 
advice,  but  quickly  became  dissatisfied  and,  returning 
to  Kansas  in  1854,  purchased  a  claim  from  a  pro- 
slavery  settler  about  five  miles  from  the  present 
town  of  Mound  City.  It  was  not  long  until  he  was 
recofirnized  as  a  leader  by  the  free-state  men  of  that 
locality.  In  1857  he  organized  and  commanded  the 
**  Self -Protective  Company,"  which  had  been  formed 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  anti-slavery  settlers,  and 
backed  by  this  company  Montgomery  ordered  some 
of  the  most  rabid  pro-slavery  citizens  to  leave  the 


territory.  After  their  departure,  he  settled  down  to 
improve  hi?  claim,  but  later  in  Uie  year  some  of  the 
free-state  men  of  Bourbon  County,  who  had  been 
expelled  by  George  W.  Clarke  in  1856,  returned  to 
take  possession  of  their  homes  along  the  Little  Oeage 
River.  They  met  with  opposition,  and  called  upon 
Montgomery  for  assistance.  In  December  he  took 
the  field  with  his  company  and  created  so  much 
disturbance  that  (Governor  Denver  found  it  necessary 
to  order  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  that  part  of  the 
state  to  preserve  order.  In  1859  he  was  a  candidate 
for  representative  in  the  territorial  legislature,  but 
was  defeated  by  W.  R.  Wagataff.  On  July  24,  1861, 
he  was  mustered  into  the  Union  army  as  colonel  of 
the  Third  Kansas  Infantry,  but  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  Second  South  Carolina  colored 
regiment,  with  which  he  made  a  raid  into  Georgia. 
This  regiment,  with  Colonel  Montgomery  in  command, 
distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of  Olustee,  Florida, 
February  20,  1864.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Linn  Coimty,  Kansas,  where  he  died  on 
December  6,  1871. 

• 
Jacob  Branson  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Douglas  County  and  a  leader  of  the  f  ree-soilers.  His 
home  was  at  Hickory  Point,  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Lawrence  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  road.  Many  of 
the  early  settlers  in  that  region  were  Hoosiers,  some 
of  whom  temporarily  returned  to  the  East.  Their 
claims  were  at  once  jumped  by  Missourians  and 
other  pro-slavery  men,  and  the  quarrels  over  these 
land  contestants  were  especially  fierce.  Franklin 
Coleman,  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  Charles  W.  Dow, 
who  lived  with  Branson  and  was  a  free-state  man, 
quarreled  over  their  claims  and  on  November  21, 
1855,  Coleman  shot  and  murdered  Dow  on  the  road. 
The  assassin  gave  himself  up  to  Samuel  J.  Jones, 
the  sheriff  of  Douglas  County,  and  a  friend  of  the 
pro-slavery  party,  but  after  Dow's  funeral,  the  set- 
tlers of  Hickory  Point,  under  the  leadership  of 
Branson,  organized  a  conmiittee  to  see  that  justice 
was  done.  A  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  sworn  out 
by  one  of  Coleman's  friends,  and  Sheriff  Jones,  with 
his  posse,  attempted  to  serve  it  on  Branson.  But 
the  sheriff  and  his  force  withdrew  when  he  found 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  opposition.  Branson 
offered  to  leave  Lawrence  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
sacking  the  town,  but  that  misfortune  was  not  to  be 
until  the  following  year. 

Charles  Wolpt.  The  careers  and  activities  of 
many  citizens  enter  into  the  solid  structure  of  a  city 
like  Topeka.  But  the  prosperity  which  distinguishes 
this  city  can  be  traced  to  the  enterprise  of  a  group  of 
men  who  chose  it  as  the  scene  of  their  business  careers 
and  who  through  their  leadership,  their  executive 
ability  and  their  splendid  capacity  for  business  or- 
ganization, created  and  maintained  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  prominent  and  flourishing  in  industry  and 
commerce. 

Among  this  group  of  business  builders,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  names  is  that  of  the  late  Charles 
Henry  Wolff,  Sr.,  whose  untimely  death  occurred  in 
Topeka  December  31,  1913.  Undoubtedly  he  had  an 
exceptional  genius  for  business.  A  butcher  by  trade, 
he  realized  the  opportunities  and  advantages  that  go 
with  the  effective  organization  and  cooperation  of 
many  people  and  large  resources.  He  built  an  in- 
dustry which  stands  today  as  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  state. 

He  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  but  intrinsicaUy  an 
American  to  the  heart  and  core.    With  only  a  limited 
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education,  he  came  to  America  a  small  lad,  and  in 
spite  of  disadvantages  and  handicaps  achieved  in  this 
coontrj  both  wealth  and  an  honored  name. 

He  was  bom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  1849, 
a  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Wolff.  He  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  left  the  fatherland  and  crossed  the 
ocean  to  America.  For  about  three  years  he  found 
such  employment  as  he  could  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
Then  in  1867,  almost  half  a  century  ago,  he  identified 
himself  with  Kansas  and  learned  the  butcher's  trade 
at  Leavenworth.  From  Leavenworth  in  1876  he 
moved  to  Topeka,  and  opened  a  meat  market  at  530 
Kansas  Avenue.  While  no  one  predicted  that  this 
market  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  great  industry,  Mr. 
Wolff  himself  in  fact  had  a  clearly  defined  idea  how 
to  conduct  his  establishment,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
future  were  already  dormant  in  this  modest  enter- 
prise. Cleanliness  and  honesty  were  the  cardinal 
principles  upon  which  he  went  forward  toward  suc- 
cess. With  the  passing  of  time  he  began  butchering 
for  other  retail  concerns.  Gifted  with  more  than 
the  usual  degree  of  business  acumen,  he  perceived 
the  possibilities  of  butchering  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  and  possibly  of  packing.  Having  conferred  * 
with  some  men  of  capital  who  extended  lum  financial  • 
aid,  in  1886  he  organized  the  Charles  Wolff  Packing 
Company,  becoming  its  president  and  with  John  A. 
Lee  as  secretary.  Their  first  plant  was  a  two-story 
structure,  only  partly  of  brick  construction.  As  soon 
as  the  business  was  established  Mr.  Wolff's  genius 
for  administration  and  upbuilding  had  full  sway.  At 
first  the  plant  killed  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  hogs 
and  a  few  cattle  each  week.  Before  his  death  Mr. 
Wolff  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  approx- 
imately 3,000  hogs  and  300  ca  .  were  slaughtered 
every  weeik,  and  more  than  $2,500,000  were  expended 
through  the  business  every  year  in  the  purchase  of 
livestock.  In  time  the  original  plant  gave  way  to 
the  present  eight-story  brick  and  concrete  structure, 
which  is  a  complete  packing  plant  in  every  mechanical 
and  sanitary  detaiL  The  company  has  a  plant  for 
furnishing  heat,  power,  light,  ice  and  refrigeration 
and  while  it  does  not  compare  in  size  with  the  great 
packing  plants  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  a  model  of 
its  kind  in  efficiency  and  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends.  In  this  plant  from  250  to  300  hands  find 
employment,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 
the  capital  city. 

It  was  the  sagacity  and  genius  of  Mr.  Wolff  that 
developed  this  business.  Aside  from  his  natural  abil- 
ity he  brought  to  the  business  the  sturdy  honesty  and 
industry  inherited  from  his  forebears,  and  everything 
he  did  was  on  soimd  principles.  In  business  or  in  his 
civic  and  personal  relations,  he  believed  in  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  the  principle  of  doing 
right  for  the  sake  of  right.  His  friends  in  Kansas 
were  legion.  His  home  life  was  ideal,  and  his  hours 
of  greatest  happiness  were  spent  there.  He  was 
interested  and  wherever  possible  took  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  his  best  services  to  his  city  and  state 
were  rendered  through  the  medium  of  the  business 
which  he  buUt  up.  He  found  time  to  mingle  with 
his  neighbors,  to  join  the  Masonic  order  in  which 
he  attained  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  also  the 
Elks  Lodge.  He  exemplified  one  of  the  highest  types 
of  American  citizenship.  No  purse  was  opened  more 
widely  than  his  in  the  support  of  charitable  and 
worthy  causes.  No  one  ever  came  to  him  needing 
sympathy  and  material  assistance  and  went  away 
disappointed. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  when  his  career 


was  at  its  zenith,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  an 
entire  city. 

Mr.  Wolff  married  Amelia  Stender,  who  still  sur- 
vives. They  were  the  parents  of  six  children.  Minnie 
May  was  bom  in  1878  and  died  in  1897.  Edith  Edna 
was  born  in  1876  and  died  in  1882.  Frederick  C.  was 
bom  in  1874  and  died  in  1878.  Charles  Wolff,  Jr., 
who  was  born  in  1881  and  was  married  February  3, 
1915,  to  Jessica  Isabel  Shortt,  has  suceeded  his  father 
as  president  of  the  Wolff  Packing  Company.  Hazel 
is  the  wife  of  Frank  'Andrews  of  Eossville,  Kansas. 
The  youngest  son  and  child  is  Harry  H.  Wolff. 

LssiiiE  V.  Johnson.  With  all  the  pro^essivenees 
and  enterprise  of  the  native  Kansan,  Leslie  V.  John- 
son has  made  his  years  in  this  state  count  chiefly  as  a 
banker,  and  for  many  years  has  found  a  large  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  public  through  his  post  as  cashier 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Randolph  in  Biley  County. 

As  in  the  case  with  many  successful  business  men 
and  financiers,  he  had  the  atmosphere  of  a  farm 
during  his  youth.  He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Pottawatomie  County,  October  8,  1872,  and  his 
earliest  recollections  are  associated  with  that  rural 
district.  As  a  boy  he  went  from  home  to  the  rural 
schools,  and  subsequently  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
higher  training,  at  first  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  at  Emporia  and  later  in  Holton  College. 

His  banking  career  began  in  the  employ  of  an  in- 
stitution at  Oldsburg,  Kansas.  In  1898  he  trans- 
ferred his  connection  to  the  State  Bank  of  Randolph, 
and  has  been  closely  identified  with  its  management 
ever  since.  In  1901  he  was  elected  cashier,  and  now 
has  the  executive  management  of  one  of  the  strongest 
and  best  conducted  ba^ks  in  Biley  County. 

The  State  Bank  of  Randolph  was  organized  in 
1887,  and  is  now  closing  its  thirtieth  year  of  execu- 
tive existence.  Beginning  with  a  capital  of  $10,000, 
that  has  since  been  increased  to  $25,000,  and  a  recent 
bank  statement  in  1916  showed  a  surplus  of  $17,000. 
For  many  years  the  president  of  the  bank  was  the 
late  Victor  E.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  belongs  to  a  family  of  Kansas 
pioneers.  His  father,  Anders  V.  Johnson,  was  bom 
and  reared  in  Sweden,  and  coming  to  the  vUnited 
States  when  a  young  man  he  located  about  1858  in 
Potta\7atomie  County,  Kansas.  Kansas  was  still  a 
territory,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  first 
tilled  the  soil  and  made  crops  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  civilized  man  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
He  took  up  a  homestead  near  Oldsburg,  and  in  that 
one  community  has  continued  to  live  now  for  upwards  ' 
of  sixty  years.  Starting  out  as  a  poor  man,  without 
friends,  without  resources,  and  with  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  American  institutions  and  customs, 
he  has  used  diligence  to  unlock  the  door  of  success, 
and  by  industry,  frugality  and  good  management  has 
prospered  and  become  a  prominent  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  The  management  of  his  private  affairs 
brought  him  also  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  who  twice  elected  him  treasurer  of 
Pottawatomie  County.  He  has  held  other  minor 
offices  and  politically  has  always  been  a  republican. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  most  highly 
honored  men  of  Pottawatomie  County.  Soon  after 
coming  to  Kansas  Anders  V.  Johnson  met  and  mar- 
ried Maria  Sinikins,  who  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  She 
was  well  fitted  for  companionship  with  her  husband 
and  sharing  in  the  hardships  and  labors  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  a  home  in  a  frontier  community. 
She  was  a  loving  and  kind  mother,  and  her  memory 
will   always  be  cherished  by  her   descendants.     At 
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her  death  she  was  survived  by  four  children.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  early  in  their  married  life  be- 
came members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Leslie  V.  Johnson  has  devoted  himself  strictly 
to  one  line  of  business,  and  has  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  political  activities.  However,  he  is  a 
republican  voter,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  In  1902  he  married  Miss  Nora  Ipsen.  They 
have  one  son,  Elston. 

David  Henbt  Edelblute.  'Among  the  old  estab- 
lished families  still  numerously  and  worthily  repre- 
sented in  Biley  County,  is  that  of  Edelblute.  Almost 
sixty  years  have  passed  since  its  founder  selected  a 
tract  of  virgin  land  in  the  valley  of  Wild  Cat  Creek, 
buUt  his  cabin  there,  reared  his  family  and  passed 
the  rest  of  an  industrious  and  contented  life.  The 
owner  of  the  old  Edelblute  homestead  is  David  Henry 
Edelblute,  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  this  county 
and  at  present  a  resident  of  the  ViUage  of  Keats. 

David  Henry  Edelblute  was  bom  in  Huntingdon 
County,  Pennsylvania,  August  4,  1843.  His  parents 
were  David  and  Lydia  (Conrad)  Edelblute,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the  father  bom  in  Hunting- 
don County  October  11,  1803,  and  the  mother  bom  • 
September  10,  1809.  Their  marriage  took  'place 
February  3,  1825,  and  the  following  children  were 
bom  to  them:  William  H.,  Nancy  Jane,  Eleanora, 
Nathan  G.,  Samuel  B.,  David  Henry,  Catherine, 
Bebecca,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  John  George.  In  1857 
the  family  came  to  Kansas  and  located  in  what  is 
now  Wild  Cat  Township,  and  here  the  mother  of 
David  Henry  died  September  19, 1866,  and  the  father, 
January  19,  1879.  In  Pennsylvania  the  father  had 
been  a  charcoal  burner,  a  factor  in  a  great  industry 
in  that  state  at  that  time,  but  it  offered  no  future 
for  providing  for  a  family  of*  nine  children,  hence 
he  became  a  pioneer  in  Kansas  where  wide  prairies  of- 
fered homes  for  the  industrious.  He  was  a  hard- 
working man  and  during  his  twenty-two  years  of  life 
in  this  state,  he  developed  a  fine  agricultural  property 
which  further  development  by  its  present  owner,  has 
made  into  one  of  the  very  valuable  farms  of  Biley 
County. 

Dayid  Henry  Edelblute  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Kansas  and  he  grew  to 
manhood  on  his  father's  farm.  He  had  few  of  the 
educational  advantages  that  now  belong  to  children 
as  their  just  heritage,  but  long,  association  with 
others  and  reading  has  remedied  any  lack  that  he 
once  may  have  felt  and  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
well  informed  men  of  his  village.  He  remained  with 
his  parents  until  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
when  he  married  and  then  established  a  home  of  his 
own.  The  death  of  his  mother  was  the  first  break 
in  the  family  and  when  the  father  died  the  children 
scattered  and  David  Henry  alone  remained  on  the 
homestead  which  he  purchased  from  the  other  heirs. 
Here  he  has  continued  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising  and  has  been  successful  in  his  efforts  and  is 
numbered  with  the  men  of  ample  fortune  in  the  town- 
ship. 

Mr.  Edelblute  was  married  April  18,  1870,  to  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Knapp,  who  was  born  in  Essex  County,  New 
York,  June  4,  1851,  and  -died  in  1911.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Lemuel  Knapp,  who  came  to  Biley 
County  in  1854.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edelblute  had  children 
as  foUows:  Mary  E.,  who  is  deceased;  Harry  C, 
who  lives  in  Oklahoma;  Nathan  G.,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  dmg  business  at  Topeka;  Jennie,  who  was 
graduated  in  1900  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan,  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Smethurst, 


of  that  city;  Boy,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Biley  County; 
Forrest,  who  is  a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Florence,  who  is  the  wife  of  I.  N.  Chapman;  and 
Nona  Buth,  who  resides  with  her  father. 

While  Mr.  Edelblute  always  gives  his  vote  to  the 
republican  party  he  is  no  politician  and  has  never 
been  willing  to  serve  in  a  political  ofi&ce.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  in 
that  body  as  in  other  directions  he  is  known  as  a 
generous  and  benevolent  man. 

William  David  Atars.  No  single  township  in 
Biley  County,  Kansas,  is  so  favored  as  to  have  within 
its  bounds  all  the  county's  solid,  dependable  men, 
but  that  Wild  Cat  Township  has  its  full  share  cannot 
be  questioned.  One  of  these  is  William  David  Ayars, 
a  prosperous  farmer  and  stockraiser  and  a  large  land- 
owner, and  additionally  one  of  the  township's  most 
popular  citizens.' 

William  David  Ayars  was  bom  August  17,  1850, 
in  Grant  County,  Wisconsin,  a  son  of  Jeptha  and  Mar- 
garet (Thomas)  Ayars.*  His  father  was  bom  in  New 
Jersey,  perhaps  of  Holland  ancestry,  and  remained 
in  his  native  state  until  he  was  twen^  years  of  age, 
when  he  adventured  to  Missouri,,  at  that  time  con- 
sidered far  west.  In  that  state  he  married  and  with 
his  wife  moved  to  Wisconsin,  settling  in  Grant  County 
and  remaining  there  until  1866.  In  that  year  he 
.  came  to  Kansas  and  homesteaded  in  Wild  Cat  Town- 
ship, Biley  County.  He  had  come  into  the  unknown 
country  to  select  a  home,  by  himself,  but  when  it  was 
secured  he  sent  for  his  familv  and  was  joined  by 
them  in  1867.  He  developed  his  land  into  a  valuable 
property  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  here,  his 
death  occurring  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  To 
Jeptha  and  Margaret  (Thomas)  Ayars  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  were  bom,  William  David  being 
the  youngest  of  the  sons. 

William  David  Ayars  was  sixteen  years  old  when 
he  came  to  Biley  County,  his  schooling  having  been 
secured  in  Wisconsin.  With  the  exception  of  brief 
sojourns  in  Texas  and  the  Black  Hills,  Mr.  Ayars  has 
resided  on  the  place  where  his.  parents  settled  when 
coming  to  Biley  County.  He  has  devoted  hima^^lf  to 
farming  and  stockraising  and  has  prospered  greatly 
through  industry  and  excellent  judgment.  When  he 
started  out  for  himself  it  was  with  limited  capital 
but  now  he  is  the  owner  of  540  acres  of  land,  of 
which  240  comprise  his  resident  farm  and  300  con- 
sists of  ridge  land  on  which  his  cattle  roam.  In  all 
his  business  undertakings  he  has  shown  ability. 

Mr.  Ayars  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie  Pritner, 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Leslie  B.  Pritner,  who  came 
from  Pennsylvania^  to  Kansas  in  1858  and  settled  in 
Wild  Cat  Township,  Biley  County.  Mr.  land  Mrs. 
Ayars  are  the  parents  of  eight  children. 

Mr.  Ayars  in  his  quiet,  unassuming,  industrious  life 
has  never  sought  political  honors  but  his  fellow  citi- 
zens have  not  been  unmindful  of  his  excellent  qual- 
ities and  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  they  have  more 
than  once  elected  him  to  townsihp  offices,  and  in  the 
primary  elections  of  1916  nominated  him  on  the 
republican  ticket  for  county  commissioner,  for  which 
office  no  wiser  selection  could  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Ayars  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Bichard  W.  Blue,  a  Union  veteran  of  Virginia 
and  a  leading  lawyer  and  judge  of  Kansas,  finaUy 
advanced  to  the  halls  of  Congress  as  a  representa- 
tive of  his  adopted  state.  He  was  born  m  Wood 
County,  Virginia,  September  8,  1841,  and  was  raised 
on  a  mountain  farm  near  the  present  city  of  Grafton. 
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In  1859  he  entered  Monongalia  Academy  at  Morgan- 
town,  Va.,  and  remained  at  that  institution  several 
years,  first  as  pupil  and  later  as  teacher.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania, 
and  remained  there  until  he  enlisted  in  the  Third 
West  Virginia  Infantry,  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
war.  Mr.  Blue  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Bocky 
Gap,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  promoted  to  second 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  in  action,  and  within  a  shbrt 
time  was  commissioned  captain.  In  one  of  the  en- 
gagements he  was  captured  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  at  Libby  prison  and  also  at  Danville,  Va. 
The  regiment  was  mounted  and  after  the  Salem  raid 
was  changed,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  to 
the  Sixth  West  Virginia  Cavalry.  Its  final  service 
was  in  a  campaign  on  the  plains  against  the  Indians 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
out  at  yort  Leavenworth,  so  that  Mr.  Blue  was  in 
Kansas  auring  the  early  '60s.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  army  he  returned  to  Virginia,  taught  school, 
read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  state 
in  1870.  In  1871  he  settled  in  Linn  County,  Kansas, 
but  in  1898  he  moved  to  Labette  County,  and  finally 
located  in  Cherokee  County.  There  he  became  a 
leading  lawyer,  serving  for  two  terms  bs  county  at- 
torney and  twice  as  probate  judge.  Mr.  Blue  also 
served  for  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate  prior  to 
1894,  when  he  was  elected  congressman-at-large  from 
Kansas.  He  was  renominated  by  acclamation  in  1896, 
but  swept  aside  by  the  wave  of  populism,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  until  his 
death  at  Bartles,  Kansas,  January  27,  1907. 

Ward  Bublingame,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
activities  in  Kansas,  a  well  knt>wn  journalist  of 
Leavenworth  and  a  confidential  secretary  to  several 
noted  men  of  the  commonwealth,  while  over  a  quarter 
of  a  centuiy  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  national 
postal  service,  ten  years  as  chief  clerk  of  the  dead 
letter  division.  He  was  bom  at  Gloversville,  New 
York,  February  6,  1836,  and  received  a  public  school 
and  academic  education  prior  to  locating  at  Leaven- 
worth in  1858.  Mr.  Burlingame's  first  newspai>er 
experience  was  on  a  daily  paper  called  the  Ledger, 
edited  by  George  W.  McLane,  Later  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  I^avenworth  "SfSfy  Herald,  which  was 
established  in  connection  with  tlie  weekly  edition, 
and  while  on  this  paper  he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  every 
position  on  the  staff.  Sub^eqti^ntly  he  worked  on 
the  Times  and  Evening  Bultetin./  After  the  election 
of  1862  Governor  Carney  in^iAea  him  to  become  his 
private  secretary  and  he  went  to  Topeka.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  Mr.  Burlingame  became  a  resident  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  as  confidential 
secretary  to  James  H.  Lane,  then  United  States 
senator  from  Kansas,  and  remained  with  him  during 
the  spring  of  that  year.  On  his  return  to  Kansas  he 
was  given  editorial  char&fe  of  the  Leavenworth  Con- 
servative, but  during  Governor  Crawford's  second 
term  served  as  his  private  secretary,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  position  during  the  first 
administration  of  Governor  Harvey  and  until  Feb- 
ruary of  the  second  term,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Alexander  Cald- 
well, who  had  been  elected  United  States  senator. 
He  was  also  private  secretary  to  Governor  Osbom 
during  his  second  term,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
he  became  Senator  Plumb's  private  secretary,  and 
also  acted  as  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Atchison  Champion.  Mr.  Burlingame's  newspaper 
service  in  Kansas  ended  with  his  editorship  of  the 
Topeka  Commonwealth,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 


founders.  On  February  1,  1880,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  clerical  position  in  the  dead  letter  division  of 
the  postoffice  department,  and  was  promoted  to  that 
of  chief  clerk,  which  position  he  held  for  over  ten 
years.  In  1907  he  resigned  his  position  because  of 
failing  health  and  returned  to  Topeka,  where  he  died 
on  December  3,  1908. 

Eev.  John  A.  Anderson,  so  long  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Junction 
City,  and,  while  a  resident  of  that  place,  with  the 
affairs  of  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had 
a  remarkable  experience  for  a  clergyman.  He  grad- 
uated from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1853, 
Benjamin  Harrison  being  his  r6ommate  for  a  time. 
Mr.  Anderson  began  his  ministerial  work  at  Stockton, 
California,  in  1857,  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
first  union  sermon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1860  the 
state  legislature  of  California  elected  him  trustee  of 
the  state  insane  asylum.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  Third  California  Infantry, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  General  Con- 
nor *s  expedition  to  Salt  Lake  City.  As  correspondent 
and  agent  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
for  California  his  first  duty  was  to  act  as  relief 
agent  of  the  Twelfth  army  corps.  He  was  next 
transferred  to  the  central  office  at  New  York.  In 
1864,  when  Gener^  Grant  began  moving  toward 
Richmond,  Mr.  Anderson  was  made  superintendent  of 
transportation  and  had  charge  of  six  steamboats. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  served  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  canvas  and  supply  department 
at  Philadelphia  and  edited  a  paper  dialled  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  Bulletin.  When  the  war  closed  he 
was  transferred  to  the  history  bureau  of  the  com- 
mission at  Washington,  remaining  there  one  year 
collecting  data  and  writing  a  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  commission,  and  in  1866  he  was  appointed 
statistician  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  February,  1868,  Mr.  Anderson  accepted 
a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  and  during  the  years  spent  in  town  he 
actively  participated  in  politics.  During  that  period 
.  he  was  usually  a  member  of  the  school  board,  estab- 
lished the  beautiful  Highland  Cemetery,  and  became 
a  factor  in  the  standard  gauge  railroad.  In  the  fall 
of  1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  and  did 
much  to  develop  it  along  modem  lines.  He  remained 
at  its  head  until  1878,  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  served  as  representative  from  the  First 
and  Second  districts  imtil  1891.  In  March  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  consul  general  to  Cairo,  Egypt, 
and  sailed  for  his  new  post  on  April  6,  but  his 
constitution  was  already  impaired,  and  he  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  change  of  climate.  The  following 
spring  he  determined  to  return,  but  died  on  his  way 
home  at  Liverpool,  England',  May  18,  1892,  and  was 
buried  at  Junction  City  in  the  cemetery  which  he  had 
founded  and  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  his  mother. 

Peof.  William  H.  Carruth,  one  of  the  leading 
linguistic  scholars  and  authors  of  the  West,  has  held 
the  chair  of  German  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  since  its  creation  over  thirty 
years  ago.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Osawatomie, 
Kansas,  April  5,  1859,  the  son  of  James  H.  and  Jane 
(Grant)  Carruth.  His  father,  from  whom  he  in- 
herited his  love  of  books,  was  a  home  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  from  his  mother  lie 
inherited  courage,  energy  and  an  independent  dis- 
position.    He  worked  his  way  through   school   and 
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college,  graduating  at  the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1880.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  began  teaching  in 
the  university  as  assistant  in  modem  languages  and 
literature,  and  in  1882  he  was  elected  professor  of 
modem  languages.  In  1884  this  department  i«ras  di- 
vided, one  branch  embracing  French  and  the  other 
German,  and  Professor  Carruth  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  latter.  In  1886  he  spent  a  year  of  study 
abroad  at  Berlin  and  Munich.  Three  years  later  he 
was  Morgan  fellow  at  Harvard  for  a  year,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  in  1893  that  of  Ph.  D.  from 
the  same  institution.  He  is  an  able  translator  and  has 
edited  several  volumes  of  college  texts.  In  1887,  with 
F.  G.  Adams,  Professor  Carruth  published  an  ac- 
count of  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas.  In  1900  he 
published  two  volumes  entitled  **  Kansas  in  Litera- 
ture," and  in  1908  a  volume  of  his  poems,  "Each  in 
His  Own  Tongue.  '*  He  is  a  member  of  the  honorary 
fratemity  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  and  is  district  vice-president 
of  the  American  Dialect  Society.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Central  States  Modem 
Language  Conference  and  was  president  of  it  from 
1895  to  1897.  In  1896  he  was  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas Academy  of  Language  and  Literature.  Professor 
Carmth  is  a  director  of  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society;  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Temperance  Union;  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  of  the  American  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation on  entrance  requirements  to  college,  and  for 
several  years  was  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
University  Quarterly.  He  has  been  active  in  uni- 
versity extension  work;  was  secretary  of  the  Law- 
rence Civil  Service  Reform  Club,  and  served  on  the 
common  council  and  board  of  education  of  Lawreiice. 

PRor.  Lewis  L.  Dyche,  who  held  the  chair  of 
systematic  zoology  and  taxidermy  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  from  1900  until  his  death  January  20, 
1915,  had  a  wide  reputation  in  North  America  in 
his  chosen  fields.  He  was  born  at  Berkeley  Springs, 
West  Virjrinia,  March  20,  1857,  in  early  life  he 
came  to  Kansas,  and  in  1884  received  the  degrees 
of  B.  S.  and  B.  A.  from  the  University  of  Kansas. . 
During  the  years  1885-86  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  zooloey,  and  in  1886  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  was  thenlnade  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy,  which  position  he  held  until  1890,  receiving 
the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  1888.  From  1890  to  1900  he 
was  professor  of  zoology  and  curator  of  birds  and 
mammals,  and  then  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  zoology  and»  taxidermy.  Professor  Dyche 
made  more  than  a  score  of  scientific  expeditions,  cov- 
ering North  America  from  Mexico  to  Alaska,  includ- 
ing Greenland  and  the  Arctic  regions,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  work  the  University  of  Kansas  possesses  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  mammals  in 
the  world.  A  collection -of  these  specimens  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in 
1893  and  excited  much  favorable  comment.  In  1911 
Professor  Dyche  was  appointed  state  game  warden 
and  fish  commissioner,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
admirably  performed  in  connection  with  his  profes- 
sorship at  the  university. 

Charles  W.  Davis.  A  significantly  varied,  dis- 
tinguished and  interesting  career  was  that  of  the  late 
Charles  Wood  Davis,  and  fortunate  it  was  for  the 
State  of  Kansas  that  he  early  established  his  residence 
within  its  borders,  for  his  splendid  initiative  and 
executive  powers  came  most  effectively  into  play  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  civic,  industrial  and  general 


material  development  and  progress  of  this  common- 
wealth. He  was  one  of  the  famous  argonauts  of  the 
year  1849  in  California,  was  long  imd  prominently 
identified  with  railway  interests,  was  a  lecogniMd 
authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  basic  in- 
dustry of  agriculture,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  exploiting 
of  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Kansas,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  bounds  set  about  his  constructive 
enlrgy  and  broad-minded  public  spirit.  By  very  rea- 
son of  his  two  personal  names  he  became  widely 
known  and  highly  honored  throughout  the  Middle 
West  by  the  sobriquet  of  "Cotton  Wood  Davis." 
He  was  one  of  the  venerable  and  honored  pioneer 
citizens  of  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  it  is  signally  fitting  that  in  this  history 
of  the  state  and  its  people  be  entered  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  strong,  resourceful  and  noble  man. 

Charles  Wood  Davis  was  bom  at  South  D^^rtmouth, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1832,  and  was  a 
scion  of  the  staunchest  of  colonial  stock  in  New 
England,  where  his  ancestors  had  been  prominently 
concerned  with  the  shipbuilding  industry  as  well  as 
with  general  seafaring  activities,  the  original  Amer- 
ican progenitor  having  landed  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast  in  the  year  1630.  John  Davis,  a  minuteman  of 
the  Colonial  forces  in  the  War  of  the  Bevolution,  was 
a  representative  of  this  family  and  was  the  first  man 
to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  first  engagement  with  the 
British  forces  at  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Lex- 
ington. The  Davis  family  has  been  represented  in 
every  polemic  conflict  in  which  the  nation  has  been 
involved  prior  to  the  Spanish-American  war.  Lieut. 
Alexander  G.  Davis,  a  brother  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  an  officer  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Civil  war  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1863. 
The  parents  of  Charles  Wood  Davis  were  birthright 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  at  the  time 
when  he  was  bom  his  father  was  engaged  in  ship- 
building and  seafaring  pursuits. 

He  whose  name  introduces  this  review  acquired 
his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  state,  and  through  self -discipline  and  the 
broad  and  varied  experience  of  later  years  he  be- 
came a  man  of  specially  wide  mental  ken  and  fine 
intellectuality.  Wlitn-]iit  was  a  lad  of  about  sixteen 
years  Mr.  Davis  tailed  from  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  cabin  boy  on  a  whaling  vessel.  He  was 
specially  alert  and  vigorous  and  when  the  vessel  was 
discovered  to  be  afite,^be  was  the  first  to  put  forth 
efforts  to  subdue  ^the '  flames.  In  the  ordeal  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  Was  severely  burned,  and  it  be- 
came the  privilege. of  Mr.  Davis  to  show  his  youthful 
versatility  by  serving  cheerfully  and  efficiently  as 
nurse  to  the  injured  officer.  Before  the  voyage  was 
completed  he  had  won  promotion  to  the  position  of 
first  mate  of  the  vessel.  After  two  or  three  subse- 
quent voyages  on  merchant  vessels  and  after  having 
incidentally  circumnavigated  the  globe,  Mr.  Davis  be- 
came one  of  the  adventurous  spirits  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1849,  was 
among  the  first  to  make  the  long  and  perilous  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  and  thence  up  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  New  Eldorado.  He  was  successful  in  his  gold- 
mining  operations  in  California,  and  finally  he  became 
concerned  with  some  of  his  friends  in  the  erection  of 
a  large  hotel  in  San  Francisco.  About  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  this  building  he  set  forth  for  the 
old  home  in  the  East,  and  the  hotel  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1851,  was  solemnized  the 
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marriage  of  Mr.  Davis  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Rowe,  and 
they  established  their  home  in  the  City  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  where  he  assumed  the  position  of  check 
clerk  for  the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad  Company. 
His  remarkable  genius  as  an  accountant  won  to  him 
rapid  promotion  and  he  finally  became  auditor  of  the 
railroad  mentioned.  While  the  incumbent  of  this 
important  executive  position  he  organized  the  clas- 
sified freight  system  that  is  now  utuized  oni  virtually 
all  railway  lines  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Davis  con- 
tinued in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan  Central  Bail- 
road  Company  for*  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  and  he 
was  then,  through  the  influence  of  Gen.  John  C. 
Fremont,  tender^  the  office  of  traffic  manager  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  He  retained  this  posi- 
tion three  years  and  then  resigned,  owing  to  his  ill 
health.  It  was  at  this  juncture  in  his  career  that 
Mr.  Davis  settled  in  Saline  County,  Kansas,  and  gave 
his  attention  to  the  drilling  of  a  salt  well  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  600  feet.  From  the  well  was  obtained 
a  strong  flow  of  salt  water,  and  this  was  conveyed  to 
vats,  where  by  process  of  solar  evaporation  the  bsM 
product  was  precipitated  and  preserved,  this  having 
been  the  first  commercial  enterprise  of  the  kind  estab- 
lished in  Kansas. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  Mr.  Davis  acquired  and  made 
settlement  on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Clear  Creek 
Valley,  near  the  present  Village  of  Viola,  Sedgwick 
Countyi  and  this  place  continued  to  be  his  home  from 
that  time  until  Ms  death.  In  1877  he  organized  a 
railroad  company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
railroad  line  north  and  south  through  the  state. 
Bonds  were  voted  in  Sedgwick  and  Sumner  counties 
but  at  that  time  Kansas  and  its  resources  were  too 
little  kno#n  and  appreciated  to  make  possible  the 
raising  of  the  required  capital.  Three  years  later 
Mr.  Davis  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  of  the  Frisco  Railroad  from  Oswego 
to  Wichita,  and  later  he  induced  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Company  to  extend  its  line  v^to 
Kansas. 

The  constructive  genius  of  this  honored  pioneer 
found  yet  other  avenues  in  which  to  direct  its  ener- 
gizing forces.  In  1879  Mr.  Davis  founded  the  Town 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  Crawford  County,  and  initiated  the 
development  of  the  coal  deposits  in  that  county  and 
in  Cherokee  County.  He  was  the  $rst  president  of 
the  Oswego  Coal  Company,  and  he  continued  his 
active  association  with  the  coal  mining  industry  until 
1883,  when  he  sold  his  interests  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  Clear  Creek  Valley,  where  he  died  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1910,  venerable  in  years  and  se- 
cure in  the  high,  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  in  the  most  distinctive  sense  one  of  the  world's 
productive  workers,  and  to  him  Kansas  shall  ever  owe 
a  debt  of  honor  for  all  that  he  accomplished  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  state's  civic  and  material  advance- 
ment. 

Mr.  Davis  had  the  further  distinction  of  being  a 
member  of  that  staunch  body  of  men  who  assembled 
"under  the  oaks"  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  and  effected 
the  organization  of  ^the  republican  party,  which  there 
had  its  birth.  He*  was  a  Seward  delegate  in  the 
national  convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  the  presidency,  and  in  the  climacteric  x)eriod  lead- 
ing up  to  the  C^vil  war  he  was  an  intense  and  uncom- 
promising abolitionist.  The  late  Charles  A.  Dana, 
while  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  importuned  Mr. 
Davis  to  make  a  journey  through  Thibet  and  Siberia 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  conditions  and  writ- 
ing a  series  of  articles  pertaining  to  the  possibilities 
offered  in  those  countries  for  the  production  of  grain. 


During  the  most  of  the  time  that  Congress  was  in 
session  from  1890  to  1892  Mr.  Davis  was  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  interests  of  the  anti-option  bill,  which 
failed  of  enactment.  The  last  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  largely  to  literary  work. 
He  was  the  authority  of  many  articles  on  crops  and 
crop  conditions  and  these  articles  were  published  in 
leading  periodicals  and  newspapers  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  Sir  William  Crooks,  president  of  the 
British  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
designated  Mr.  Davis  as  the  greatest  grain  statesman 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Davis  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  having  died 
while  they  were  residing  in  Saline  County,  this  state. 
She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Charles  G.  and  Morton  R. 
The  second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Davis,  likewise  pre- 
ceded him  to  eternal  rest,  her  death  having  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1910. 

Charles  G.  Davis,  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the 
honored  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1852,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  the  bottling  and  distributing  of  the 
pure  spring  water  from  the  homestead  farm  at  Viola, 
Sedgwick  County.  This  enterprise  is  conducted  under 
the  title  of  the  Viola  Spring  Water  Company  and 
during  about  three  years  of  active  operations  sub- 
stantia} and  gratifying  success  has  attended  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Davis  wedded  Miss  L.  (Jertrude  Sproat,  of 
Enid,  Oklahoma,  in  the  year  1914,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Gertrude.  Mr.  Davis  has  his  business  head- 
quarters in  the  City  of  Wichita,  and  here  he  and  his 
family  reside  a  portion  of  each  year,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  passed  principally  on  the  fi^e 
old  homestead  near  Viola. 

George  S.  Muephey.  For  over  forty  years  Greorge 
S.  Murphey  has  been  a  banker.  Nearly  thirty  of  those 
years  have  been  spent  in  Kansas,  and  as  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Manhattan  he  is  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  strong  and  stable  ^nancial 
institutions  of  the  state. 

Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  West  and  he 
was  in  the  Middle  West  at  a  time  when  it  was  really 
the  Far  West.  .  His  birth  occurred  in  Delaware,  Ohio, 
September  24,  1846.  His  father  James  Murphey  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  his  mother  Rhoda  Car- 
penter was  born  in  New  York,  and  after  their  mar- 
riage in  New  York  State  they  moved  to  Delaware, 
Ohio.  In  1856  the  family  moved  out  to  Blackhawk 
County,  Iowa,  where  the  parents  settled  on  a  farm 
and  there  spent  the  rest  of  their  honored  and  useful 
careers.  Of  their  children  five  sons  and  one  daughter 
reached  maturity. 

The  State  of  Iowa  sixty  years  ago  was  a  new  and 
undeveloped  portion  of  American  territory.  George 
S.  Murphey  from  the  age  of  ten  until  he  was  twenty- 
five  lived  on  a  farm  in  that  state  and  necessarily  ins 
education  was  confined  to  such  advantages  as  the 
common  schools  of  the  day  afforded.  When  twenty 
he  assumed  the  management  of  his  father's  farm, 
and  five  years  of  that  work  and  subsequently  three 
years  of  experience  in  the  agricultural  implement 
business  at  Elk  Point  in  South  Dakota  gave  him  a 
practical  insight  into  agricultural  conditions  and  an 
understanding  of  the  life  of  a  farmer  which  have 
been  valuable  assets  in  his  later  business  career. 

When  Mr.  Murphey  entered  banking  it  was  at  the 
bottom.  In  1874  he  was  clerking  in  a  bank  at  Sibley, 
Iowa.  In  1879  he  had  progressed  so  far  in  confidence 
and  experience   as  to   organize  the  Farmers  Bank, 
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afterwards  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Jesup,  Iowa. 
He  remained  cashier  of  that  institution  until  1887. 

Coming  to  Kansas  in  the  latter  year,  he  took  the 
initiative  in  organizing  the  bank  of  which  he  is  now 
president.  The  doors  o^  the  First. National  Bank  of 
Manhattan  were  opened  for  business  September  12, 
1887,  with  Mr.  Murphey  as  president.  When  the 
cashier  resigned  six  months  later  Mr.  Murphey 
stepped  from  the  office  of  chief  executive  into  the 
cashier's  cage,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  John  B. 
Anderson.  At  the  death  of  Colonel  Anderson  Mr. 
Murphey  again  became  president,  and  so  remains. 
Without  question  the  splendid  growth  and  the  sta- 
bility of  this  bank  can  be  properly  credited  to  the 
financial  judgment  and  management  of  Mr.  Murphey. 
His  name  is  quite  well  known  in  banking  and  busi- 
ness circles  throughout  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Bankers  Deposit  and  Surety  Com- 
pany of  Topeka,  and  has  been  a  director  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company  ever  since.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  Bankers  and  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. Politically- his  support  has  always  been  given 
to  the  republican  party.  In  earlier  years  he  took 
considerable  interest  in  politics  but  the  increasing 
demands  of  his  business  have  since  caused  him  to 
forego  that  activity.  The  only  position  he  ever  held 
was  that  of  regent  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 

He  is  an  old  and  prominent  Mason,  having  taken 
his  first  degrees  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  June, 
1886,  he  was  elected  grand  treasurer  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masonry  in  Iowa.  At  Manhattan  he  was 
among  those  who  instituted  Oriental  Commandery  No. 
48  of  the  Ejiights  Templar.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  Consistory  at  Topeka  and  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Salina.  Many  of  the  official 
honors  of  these  various  Masonic  bodies  have  been 
given  him.  He  became  afUiated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  1876  and  also  belongs 
to  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  1872  Mr.  Murphey  married  Miss  Hattie  Frank- 
lin of  Blackhawk  Oounty,  Iowa.  She  contributed  to 
his  success  as  well  as  to  his  happiness  in  life  until 
her  death  more  than  forty  years  later  on  February  8, 
1916.  Mrs.  Murphey  at  that  time  was  sixty-four 
years  of  age.  Surviving  her  is  one  daughter.  May, 
the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Moffitt,  a  successfiS  physician 
and  surgeon  at  Manhattan. 

Charles  J.  Buckingham.  The  experiences  of 
Charles  J.  Buckingham  in  Ka&sas  cover  almost  half 
a  century.  He  came  to  the  state  in  1868,  was  for 
many  years  successfully  identified  with  the  farming, 
stockraising  and  pubUc  life  of  Leavenworth  and 
Wabaunsee  County,  but  in  1912  retired  and  moved 
to  Topeka,  where  he  enjoys  the  comforts  of  a  city 
home  at  1029  Lane   Street. 

He  was  bom  in  1837,  in  Clermont  County,  near 
MiamiviUe,  Ohio.  His  people  were  among  the  earliest 
and  most  prominent  pioneers  of  this  section  of 
Southern  Ohio.  His  gradfather,  Enoch,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  first  white  men  to  effect 
a  permanent  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin- 
cinnati. He  was  bom  about  1770,  and  went  to  the 
Ohio  valley  before  the  lands  had  been  opened  to  set- 
tlement by  treaty  with  the  Indian  tribes.  To  locate 
on  the  Little  Miami  Biver  at  that  time  and  under 
such  conditions  was  a  very  hazardous  undertaking. 
Most  of  the  early  pioneers  in  that  section  of  Ohio 
put  up  log  houses,  but  his  first  habitation  was  a 
hollow  sycamore  log,  of  immense  size,  and  served 
the  purpose  of  a  human  habitation  in  some  respects 


even  better  than  the  typical  log  cabins  of  that  dajr. 
Enoch  Buckingham  subsequently  located  near  Mil- 
ford,  where  during  the  Civil  war  Camp  Dennison  was 
established.  He  and  a  few  other  daring  spirits  were 
the  first  settlers  of  the  Little  Miami  Valley.  He 
died  in  1846. 

Of  his  family  of  seven  children  one  was  Horatio 
Buckingham,  who  was  bom  in  1806,  and,  like  his 
father,  became  a  man  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  Miami  Valley,  owned  extensive  landed  properties, 
was  a  merchant,  and  by  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  large  com- 
munity. In  1834  Horatio  Buckingham  married  Miss 
Jane  Day.  Her  father,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  waa 
also  among  the  early  arrivals  in  Clearmont  County, 
Ohio,  and  was  a  substantial  farmer  there.  Horatio 
Buckingham  was  born  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Miami  River  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  He  and 
his  wife  Jane  had  five  children.  The  names  of  his 
children  were^:  Agnes  Day,  Charles  J.,  Albert  G., 
Louisa  J.,  and  Oregon.  Agnes  married  J.  W.  Paxton, 
of  Clearmount  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  a  farmer. 
She  died  in  1915,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
Albert,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio, 
died  in  1912.  Louisa,  who  is  still  living  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  Ohio,  though  an  invalid,  married 
Thomas  M.  Vandervort.  Oregon  died  in  infancy. 
By  a  second  marriage,  to  Euphema  Chamberlin, 
Horatio  Buckingham  had  three  sons :  Louis  B., 
Walter  C.  and  Victor,  but  the  last  named  died  when, 
two  years  old. 

Charles  Jeffreys  Buckingham  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace  in  Southern 
Ohio.  On  coming  to  Kansas  in  1868  he  located  six 
miles  north  of  Lawrence  in  Leavenworth  County. 
There  in  partnership  with  his  brother  he  bought  a 
section  of  land,  but  somewhat  later  he  acquired  his 
brother  ^s  interest,  and  began  extending  his  holdings 
until  he  was  the  owner  of  about  1,000  acres,  fa 
that  locality  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  also  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  and  stockraisers.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  he  directed  his  private  affairs  brought 
him  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  in,  1889 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Leavenworth  County, 
and  by  re-election  in  1891  filled  the  office  four  years. 
In  1899  he  removed  to  Wabaunsee  County,  and  again 
acquired  a  ranch  property,  on  which  he  raised  stock 
for  fifteen  years.  Before  settling  in  Topeka  Mr. 
Buckingham  made  some  large  investments  in  Western 
Kansas  land,  principally  in  Ford  County,  and  these 
he  still  owns. 

In  1861  he  married  Miss  Virginia  Gatch,  of  Clear- 
mont County,  Ohio.  Her  father.  Be  v.  George  G. 
Gatch,  was  a  native  of  Buckingham  County,  Virginia, 
and  a  son  of  Bev.  Philip  Gatch,  one  of  the  first 
itinerant  Methodist  ministers  of  Southern  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buckingham  became  the  parents  of  two 
children.  Presocia,  who  was  born  in  1862,  is  the  wife 
of  Prof.  O.  G.  Markham,  dean  and  professor  of 
Baker  University.  Agnes,  who  was  bom  in  1864,  died 
at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Mr.  Buckingham  married  for  his  second  .wife 
Mahala  Hughes  Gatch.  They  were,  married  in  1868, 
and  she  died  in  1880,  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Edwin  and  Sarah.  Edwin  is  a  successful  real  estate 
man  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Sarah,  who  was  bom 
July  4,  1871,  first  married  Mr.  Henry  AUer,  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  1894,  and  her  daughter  by 
that  marriage  is  now  a  student  in  Washburn  College. 
Mr.  Aller  died  in  1897,  and  she  is  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  B.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the  Topeka 
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Iron  &  Bridge  Gompanj.  Mr.  Buckingham  married 
for  his  third  wife  Mrs.  Melcena  Odell,  of  Jefferson 
County,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Buckingham  has  a  son  by  her 
former  marriage,  Frank  Odell,  who  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  largely 
interested  in  the  growing  of  wheat  in  Western 
Kansas. 

Hakry  Jiencjke.  Tor  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Harry  Jiencke  traveled  about  over  the  State  of  Kansas 
as  a  salesman,  building  up  a  large  acquaintance  and 
business  relationship,  but  for  the  past  twelve  years  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  oil  and  gas  and 
various  other  industrial  affairs  of  Independence,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  well  known  citizens. 

Of  an  old  German  family  of  Mecklenburg,  he  came 
to  America  wlnJn  only  a  youth.  He  was  bom  May 
27,  1858.  His  father,  Joachim  Jiencke,  was  bom  in 
Mecklenburg  in  1806  and  died  there  in  1869.  He  was 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  prominence.  He  had 
extensive  farming  and  stock  raising  interests,  was  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession  and  held  a  judicial 
office,  and  during  his  service  in  the  regular  army  went 
through  the  rebellion  of  1848.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  His  wife,  Henrietta  Ahrens, 
was  bom  in  Germany  in  1818  and  died  there  in  vener- 
able years  in  1905.  To  their  marriage  were  bom  a 
hurge  family,  fifteen  children,  and  a  brief  record  of 
them  is  as  follows:  William,  now  deceased;  Gustav, 
a  confectioner  living  in  Chicago;  Mina,  who  died  in 
infancy ;  Louisa,  still  living  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany, 
the  widow  of  Henry  Demin,  who  was  a  nuller;  Fritz, 
deceased;  Karl,  deceased;  Marie,  living  in  Mecklen- 
burg, the  widow  of  Otto  Beutler,  who  was  a  confec- 
tioner; Paul,  a  confectioner  in  Mecklenburg;  Edward, 
a  tobacco  manufacturer  at  Berlin,  Germany ;  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Henry  Schaffer,  a  retired  farmer  now  living 
in  Chicago ;  Emma,  wife  of  Henry  Vitense,  who  holds 
the  office  of  postmaster  in  the  City  of  Mecklenburg; 
Harry,  who  is  the  twelfth  in  order  of  birth ;  Francisca, 
deceased  wife  of  Qeorge.  Glanz,  a  government  forester 
at  Mecklenburg;  Mina,  the  second  of  the  name,  also 
deceased,  besides  a  son  who  died  in  childhood. 

Harry  Jiencke  acquired  a  substantial  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Germany.  He  attended  a  Beal 
Schule,  which  would  correspond  with  our  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  in  this  country.  Leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  soon  afterward  took  passage 
on  board  a  ship  that  landed  him  in  America  at  Castle 
Garden  in  1876.  From  New  York  he  went  direct  to 
Chicago,  where  he  found  employment  in  a  milHng 
office  and  later  took  up  the  candy  business.  In  1879 
Mr.  Jiencke  located  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
thereafter  for  twenty-five  years  traveled  over  the  state 
sdling  candy  and  other  lines  of  confectionery  to  the 
retail  trade. 

Since  1902  he  has  been  in  the  brokerage,  oil  and 
general  promoting  business,  with  home  and  offices  at 
Independence.  Mr.  Jiencke  is  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Brick  Company;  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Independence  Manufacturing  and  Power  Com- 
pany; secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Jiencke-Philips- 
CoUender  Oil  Company;  and  has  financial  interests 
in  the  Westem  State  Cement  plant.  Standard  Asphalt 
and  Rubber  Company  and  the  Petroleum  Products 
Company. 

A  successful  and  energetic  business  man  he  has 
acquired  a  very  satisfactory  competence.  Besides  his 
beautiful  residence  at  600  North  Penn  Avenue  he 
owns  a  business  building  on  the  same  avenue  and 
other  city  properties,  and  800  acres  of  oil  lands  in 
Chautauqua  County. 


He  is  a  democrat,  and  a  few  years  ago  was  a  promis- 
ing candidate  on  that  ticket  for  the  office  of  state 
senator  in  a  republican  county,  and  made  a  very 
strong  race  agamst  Senator  Overfield,  the  present 
senator.  Mr.  Jiencke  has  for  the  past  thirty  years 
taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Kjiights  of  Pythias 
organization,  is  past  chancellor  commander  of  Lodge 
No.  270,  Knights  of  Pythias,  at  Independence,  and  is 
past  brigade  commander  of  the  militant  department 
of  that  order.  The  recent  movement  for  adequate 
military  preparedness  in  the  United  States  has  had 
no  more  loyal  and  energetic  advocate  than  Mr.  Jiencke. 
He  has  been  more  or  less  active  in  drilling  military 
or  quasi-military  organizations  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  He  is  active  in  the  Independence  Ck)mmercial 
Club,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Elks  Lodge  No.  780  at 
Independence,  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America 
at  Neodesha,  Kansas. 

In  1886  at  Neodesha  Mr.  Jiencke  married  Miss  Dick 
Kaschner,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Kaschner. 
Her  mother  is  now  deceased,  while  her  father  is  a 
retired  music  teacher  living  at  Neodesha. 

Solon  O.  Thachir,  of  Lawrence,  able  lawyer, 
judge  and  public  man  of  Kansas,  achieved  a  wider 
fame  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of 
promoting  friendly  relations  with  the  republics  of 
South  America.  He  came  of  a  distinguished  English 
and  Revolutionary  ancestry  and  was  bom  in  Steuben 
County,  New  York,  August  31,  1830.  His  father  was 
a  county  judge.  After  graduating  from  Union  Col- 
lege of  Schenectady,  New  York,  and  from  the  Albany 
Law  School,  he  married,  and  in  1858  located  at 
Lawrence,  where  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Journal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wyandotte 
constitutional  convention;  w^s  appointed  judge  of  • 
the  Fourth  Judicial  District  in  1861;  was  a  candi- 
date for  governor  in  opposition  to  the  Lane  faction 
of  the  republican  party  m  1864;  and  from  that  time 
until  1880  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He 
amassed  a  fortune;  was  several  times  regent  of  the 
State  University;  held  the  chair  of  equity  jurispru- 
dence in  its  law  school,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate.  Two  years  later  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  govemor  against  John  P.  St.  John.  Judge 
Thacher's  international  mission  in  beh^f  of  reci- 
procity is  thus  narrated:  "At  the  close  of  his  first 
term  in  the  Senate  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
commission  to  visit  the  South  American  republics  in 
the  interests  of  reciprocity.  He  made  a  perilous 
vovage  of  over  34,000  miles,  and  being  shipwrecked 
off  the  coast  was  taken  to  England,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  America.  He  met  nearly  every  ruler  in 
the  southern  continent,  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  conditions  existing  there,  and  iSb  report  to  Con-^ 
gress  was  so  exhaustive  that  he  was  dalled  before  a* 
special  committee  to  explain  his  views  on  reci- 
procity." On  his  return  to  Kansas  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  August,  1895. 

Gen.  William  A.  Haeris  was  a  brave  officer  of 
the  Confederacy,  a  pioneer  railroad  engineer,  a  suc- 
cessful and  leading  stock  raiser  of  improved  breeds 
and,  both  in  state  and  national  bodies  (including  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States),  an  untiring  and 
effective  promoter  of  agricultural  interests.  Born 
in  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  October  29,  1841,  as 
a  boy  he  was  educated  in  his  native  state  and  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  whither  his  father  had  been 
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sent  as  United  States  minister.  In  June,  1859,  he 
graduated  from  Colunabia  College,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Immediately  afterward  he  went 
to  Central  America  and  spent  six  months  on  a  ship 
canal  survey,  but  returned  homo  and  entered  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  in  January,  1860.  He 
was  in  the  graduating  class  of  1861,  but  in  April 
of  that  year  he  and  his  classmates  entered  the  Con- 
federate service.  He  served  three  years  as  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  Wilcox's  brigade  and  as  ordnance 
officer  of  Cens.  D.  H.  Hill's  and  Rhodes'  divisions  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  1865  he  came 
to  Kansas  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  as  civil  engineer.  .The  road  was 
then  completed  to  Lawrence,  and  his  first  work  was 
to  build  the  Leavenworth  branch,  which  he  com- 
pleted  in   1866. 

Mr.  Harris  was  resident  engineer  of  the  road  until 
it  was  completed  to  Carson  in  the  fall  of  1868,  when 
he  accepted  the  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Delaware 
reservation  and  other  lands,  ii\  connection  with  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising.  In  1876  he  became  interested 
in  short-horn  cattle  and  in  a  short  time  his  herds 
were  known  throughout  the  country  for  high  quality. 
When  he  was  nominated  for  Congressman-at-large  by 
the  populists  in  1892,  he  was  in  Scotland,  improving 
his  home  stock.  His  nomination  was  indorsed  by  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  democratic  party  and  he 
was  elected.  In  1894  he  was  defeated  for  Congress, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1896  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  from  the  Third  District,  and  the  following 
January  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  suc- 
ceed William  A.  Peffer.  Mr.  Harris  took  an  active 
part  in  railroad  legislation  in  his  state  and  in 
Congress,  but  was  unable  to  have  his  ideas  carried 
out.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Nicaraguan 
canal  project  when  it  came  before  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  having 
the  question  of  the  proposed  canal  in  charge.  He 
saved  millions  to  the  government  in  the  Pacific  RaO- 
road  claims  when  that  question  came  before  Congress 
for  settlement.  Although  an  ex-Confederate  he  was 
loyal  to  his  state  and  country.  After  retiring  from 
the  United  States  Senate  he  made  one  political  cam- 
paign as  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
Kansas.  From  1906  he  resided  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
although  connected  with  the  National  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  was  ap- 
Sointed  regent  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
[anhattan  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  that  institution  and  the  United  States 
experimental  stations.  He  died  at  the  home  of  his 
sister  in  Chicago,   Illinois,  December  21,   1909. 

John  J.  Ingalls  was  a  genius  and  one  of  the  most 
•versatile  statesmen,  scholars  and  writers  which  Kan- 
sas has  produced.  He  was  bom  at  Middletown, 
Massachusetts,  December  29,  1833,  a  son  of  Elias 
T.  an4  Eliza  (Chase)  Ingalls,  and  a  descendant  of 
Edmond  Ingalls,  who,  with  his  brother  Francis, 
founded  the  town  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1628. 
Mr.  Ingalls  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1855,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  his  native  county  of  Essex.  In  1858 
he  came  to  Kansas  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Wyandotte  constitutional  convention  in  1859,  in  the 
following  year  being  elected  secretary  of  the  terri- 
torial council.  While  secretary  of  the  State  Senate 
in  1861,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  he 
submitted  a  design  for  a  state  seal,  and  in  1862 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  During  the  Civil 
war  he   served   as  judge  advocate  on  the   staff   of 


Gen.  George  W.  Deitzler,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  in  1864  was  nominated  for  lieuten- 
ant governor  on  the  ** Anti-Lane"  ticket.  Mr. 
Ingalk'  first  election  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  1873,  as  the  successor  of  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  fol- 
lowed one  of  the  most  sensational  scenes  which  ever 
occurred  in  a  nominating  convention,  and,  as  else- 
where narrated,  marked  Mr.  Pomeroy  *s  pei-manent 
elimination  from  politics.  He  was  twice  re-elected 
and  served  in  the  Senate  for  eighteen  years,  part  of 
that  time  being  the  presiding  officer.  Senator  Harris 
of  Tennessee  once  said  of  him :  * '  Mr.  Ingalls  will  go 
down  in  history  a»  the  greatest  presiding  officer  in  ihe 
history  of  the  Senate.''  Mr.  Ingalls  was  widely  and 
deeply  read  and  has  had  few  literary  equals  among 
public  men.  Whether  judged  as  a  poet  or  an  essayist 
his  work  was  original,  clear-cut  and  classical,  and  his 
death  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  August  16,  1900, 
was  as  distinct  a  loss  to  letters  as  to  republican 
leadership. 

Edmond  H.  Madison,  of  Wichita,  who  died  while 
serving  his  third  term  in  Congress,  was  of  the 
younger  generation  of  the  energetic  and  able  mem- 
bers of  the  bench  and  bar  in  Kansas.  He  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  December 
18,  1865,  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  began  teaching.  In  1885  he 
went  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  where  he  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  G.  W.  C.  Jones,  and  in  1888  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
county  attorney  of  Ford  County,  which  office  he 
held  for  two  terms.  On  January  1,  1900,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Thirty-first  Judicial  District 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  September  17, 
1906,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  race  for  Congress. 
He  was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the  Seventlt 
Congressional  District  that  year,  re-elected  in  1908 
and  again  in  1910,  but  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy 
while  seated  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the  morning 
of  September  18,  1911,  before  completing  his  third 
term.  While  in  Congress  Mr.  Madison  was  a  stanch 
supporter  of  President  Roosevelt's  policies  and  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  settle  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  controversy.  He  was  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas League  of  Republican  Clubs  in  1896-97,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans;  was  fie- 
quently  called  upon  to  serve  as  delegate  to  conven- 
tions, and  his  services  were  in  great  demand  as  a 
campaign  orator. 

Henry  In  man  was  well  known  both  as  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  army  and  an  author  dealing 
with  subjects  of  the  Western  plains.  He  was  bom 
in  the  City  of  New  York  on  July  3,  1837,  of  Dutch 
and  Huguenot  ancestry.  In  1857  he  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  army 
and  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  On  October  22, 
1861,  he  married  Eunice  C.  Dyer  of  Portland,  Maine, 
where  her  father,  Joseph  W.  Dyer,  was  a  well  known 
ship  builder.  During  the  Civil  war  Lieutenant  Iimian 
served  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  General  George 
Sykes,  and  on  February  11,  1869,  was  brevetted 
lieutenant  colonel.  After  the  war  he  won  distinction 
as  a  magazine  writer,  his  *'01d  Santa  Fe  Trail,'* 
"Great  Salt.  Lake  Trail,"  ''The  Eanch  on  the  Ox- 
hide" and  other  similar  books  dealing  with  the 
subjects  he  knew  so  well  having  a  sure  and  attractive 
touch.  Colonel  Inman  left  a  number  of  unfinishc»i 
manuscripts  at  his  death  in  Topeka,  November  13, 
1899. 
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Patrick  H.  Coney.  In  many  ways  the  State  of 
Kansas  during  the  last  half  century  has  had  no  more 
interesting,  patriotic,  versatile  figure  than  Patrick  H. 
Coney  of  Topeka.  He  came  to  Kansas  after  making 
a  brilliant  record  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war.  He 
has  been  extremely  successful  as  a  business  man,  and 
his  interests  as  a  business  man  have  extended  over  a 
wide  and  diversified  field.  No  man  in  the  country 
has  exhibited  a  more  intense  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  veterans  of  the  great  struggle 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Coney  is  a 
lawyer,  has  practiced  in  Topeka  over  thirty  years,  is 
also  a  vigorous  writer,  has  been  a  publisher  in  his 
time,  and  has  always  made  his  private  success  sub- 
sidiaiy  to  the  public  welfare. 

He  was  bom  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  March  10, 1848, 
a  son  of  Luke  and  Honor  Berry  Coney.  The  gene- 
alogy of  this  family  is  traceable  back  to  Laogare, 
ancestor  of  the  Southern  Hy  Nials,  a  son  of  Nial  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  Kings  of  Ireland  in  A.  D.  379. 

His  father,  Luke  Coney,  was  bom  in  County  Ros- 
eonunon,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1839.  After  living  a  time  in  Boston  he  moved  to 
Vermont,  where  he  married,  and  in  1850  went  to 
Wayne  County,  New  York.  His  later  life  was  spent 
in  Topeka,  where  he  died  December  16,  1905^  in  his 
ninety-fifth  year. 

Patrick  H.  Coney  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm  and 
his  school  advantages  were  seasoned  with  much  hard 
work.  He  was  patriotic  to  the  core,  and  after  the 
Civil  war  broke  out  his  zeal  could  not  long  be 
restrained,  and  when  not  quite  fifteen  he  managed  to 
get  himself  enlisted  in  Company  H  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eleventh  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
was  detailed  as  dispatch  bearer  on  the  staff  of 
General  McDougall  and  later  was  promoted  to  orderly 
dispatch  bearer  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles. 
In  that  capacity  he  was  with  the  army  of  the  Union 
until  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox. 
On  June  5,  1865,  he  was  transferred  to  Company  H 
of  the  Fourth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
received  his  honorable  discharge  at  Hart's  Island, 
New  York,  October  5,  1865.  At  the  Peach  Orchard 
in  front  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  June  16,  1864,  he 
was  wounded,  and  was  confined  in  the  hospital  sixty 
days.  Altogether  he  was  a  participant  in  more  than 
thirty  engagements.  With  all  this  record  he  was 
less  than  eighteen  when  he  left  the  army.  * 

Returning  to  Wayne  County,  New  York,  he  took 
up  his  interrupted  studies  and  in  1867  was  graduated 
from  an  academy.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas, and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  he  lived  at  Leaven- 
worth, where  he  attracted  attention  as  a  student, 
business  man,  writer  and  publicist.  Coming  to  Topeka 
in  1881,  he  founded  and  published  the  first  exclu- 
sively soldier  and  sailor  paper  in  the  West — the 
National  Banner,  which  subsequently  was  merged  into 
the  Knight  and  Soldier,  and  afterwards  the  Western 
Veteran.  All  these  papers  exerted  a  tremendous 
influence  during  their  existence. 

In  the  meantime  his  work  had  brought  him  a  gen- 
erous fund  of  knowledge  in  the  law,  and  by  taking 
up  his  studies  syystematically  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1885,  and  subsequently  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  District  and  Supreme  courts. 
Since  then  for  thirty  years  he  has  found  a  large  and 
congenial  field  of  work  in  the  practice  of  law.  While 
Mr.  Coney  has  earned  many  large  fees  from  wealthy 
clients,  it  is  said  that  more  than  half  his  professional 
service  has  been  rendered  gratuitously  to  the  old 
soldiers  and  the  soldiers '  widows  in  securing  pensions 
for  them  and  in  other  ways  easing  the  burdens  of 


existence.  His  heart  has  been  keenly  attuned  to  the 
distress  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  war,  and  probably 
no  man  in  Kansas  has  done  more  for  their  interests. 

For  years  he  has  been  an  influential  figure  in  the 
councils  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic,  local, 
state  and  national.  Besides  being  a  member  of 
Topeka  Post,  No.  71,  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  Rice  Post  when  he 
organized  it,  and  its  former  commander,  he  was 
elected  department  commander  of  the  Kansas  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  in  1905  and  reelected  in  1907. 
He  was  transferred  from  the  Topeka  Post  to  the 
Lincoln  Post  in  1897. 

Mr.  Coney  has  traveled  and  read  extensively,  and 
has  a  well  selected  library  of  his  favorite  authors,  is 
a  collector  of  historical  relics,  and  is  a  writer  who 
lends  perfect  diction  to  an  orderly  train^  of  thought 
and  imagination.  No  one  has  ever  questioned  his  loy- 
alty to  the  republican  party^  but  his  time  has  been 
too  much  bestowed  in  other  directions  to  seek  political 
preferment.  However,  his  talent  as  a  campaign  ora- 
tor has  been  widely  sought,  and  he  has  an  acquaint- 
ance among  a  host  of  men  of  state  and  national 
prominence.  A  man  of  wealth,  many  public  and  pri- 
vate benefactions  have  received  his  aid.  Among 
other  properties  he  owns  16,000  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Benton  County,  Missouri. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Anti- 
Horse  Thief  Association,  the  Irish  National  Alliance, 
the  Irish-American  Historical  Society,  and  the  Kan- 
sas State  Historical  Society.  He  has  without  a  doubt 
the  finest  collection  of  scrap-books  in  the  state,  all 
indexed.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893  Mr. 
Coney  successfully  promoted  and  conducted  the  Lap- 
land Exhibit,  which  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  that  great  fair.  On  July  29,  1886,  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  he  was  married  to  Emma  G.  Hitch- 
cock, who  was  bom  in  Cortland  County,  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Lewis.  In  his  native  county  it  has 
been  given  Charles  Royal  Lewis  to  achieve  a  position 
of  prominence  and  influence  as  a  representative  of  a 
line  of  business  enterprise  that  has  most  important 
bearing  upon  both  civic  and  material  progress.  At 
Independence,  the  judicial  center  of  Montgomery 
County,  he  is  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business,  and  his  operations-  include 
the  handling  of  both  city  and  farm  property  and  the 
effecting  of  real-estate  exchanges,  besides  which  he 
has  developed  a  substantial  realty  insurance  business 
and  is  serving  as  notary  public,  his  offices  being  at 
108%  East  Main  Street,  and  his  residence  at  739 
West  Sycamore  Street. 

One  of  the  pioneer  farms  of  Montgomery  County, 
Kansas,  figures  as  the  place  of  nativity  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  w«u\  here  bom  on  the  26th  of  June,  1876,  a  son 
of  David  W.  and  Esther  (Lampman)  Lewis,  his 
parents  being  now  residents  of  Cedar  County,  Mis- 
souri, where  they  make  their  home  on  their  fine  farm 
near  Eldorado  Springs. 

David  W.  Lewis  was  bora  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1852,  his  parents  having  been 
pioneers  of  that  state,  where  his  father  was  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  as  gauged  by  the  standards  of  the 
locality  and  period,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  scion  of  a  sterling  Scotch 
family  that  found  its  first  American  representatives  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  early  colonial  period  of  our 
national  history.  David  W.  Lewis  was  a  lad  of  twelve 
years  when  he  accompanied  his  widowed  mother  to 
Kansas,  in  1864,  and  they  became  pioneer  settlers  in 
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Montgomery  County,  where  he  was  reared  to  maturity 
and  where  he  experienced  his  full  share  of  the  hard- 
ships and  vicissitudes  t^at  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
pioneers.  With  tte  passing  years  definite  success 
attended  his  efforts  as  an  agriculturist,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  representative  farmers  and  influential  citi- 
zens of  the  county,  his  mother  having  here  remained 
until  her  death,  at  a  venerable  age.  Mr.  Lewis  con- 
tinued his  active  association  with  agricultural  industry 
in  Montgomery  County  until  1904,  when  he  removed  to 
his  present  well  improved  farm  near  Eldorado  Springs, 
Missouri.  He  assisted  in  the  breaking  of  many  acres 
of  the  virgin  prairie  soil  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
in  this  work  became  an  adept  in  the  management  of 
four  and  six  yokes  of  oxen  in  a  team.  He  is  a  stalwart 
in  the  camp  of  the  republican  party,  served  in  varioua 
township  offices  in  Montgomery  County,  and  he  and 
his  wife  are  active  and  zealous  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Lewis,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Esther  Lampman,  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1856,  and  of  the  children  the  subject  of  this  review 
is  the  eldest;  William  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years;  Anna  May  is  the  wife  of  Roy  Wint,  city  street 
commissioner  of  Independence,  Kansas;  Ernest,  who 
was  graduated  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Manhattan  and  thereafter  was  for  four  years 
an  efficient  and  popular  teacher  in  that  institution, 
but  he  now  gives  virtually  his  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  fine  orchards  owned  by 
him  in  Missouri  and  Montana;  Frederick,  the  youngest 
of  the  children,  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1918  in 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

Charles  R.  Lewis  gained  his  first  practical  eiperience 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  attended  the  district  schools  of 
Montgomery  County  until  he  had  attained  to  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  when  he  entered  the  high  school  at 
Baldwin,  Douglas  County,  in  which  he  was  graduated 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1897.  As  the  sequel  of 
an  attack  of  measles  he  suffelred  so  severe  an  affliction 
of  his  eyes  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  a  higher 
academic  course,  and  under  these  conditions  he  turned 
his  attention  to  learning  the  trade  of  candy  manufac- 
turing at  Baldwin.  He  became  an  expert  in  the 
making  of  fine  hand-made  confectionery  and  continued 
his  association  with  this  line  of  enterprise  at  Baldwin 
for  three  years  and  three  months.  He  then  returned 
to  his  native  county  and  resumed  his  active  alliance 
with  the  basic  industry  of  agriculture,  with  which  he 
here  continued  his  identification  until  1909.  In  that 
year  he  removed  to  Independence,  the  county  seat, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  tiie  real  estate 
business  as  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  this  line 
of  enterprise  in  his  native  county.  In  addition  to 
handling  city  and  farm  properties  owned  by  others 
he  personally  holds  equity  in  several  residential  prop- 
erties in  Independence  and  also  in  a  small  farm  in 
Montgomery  County. 

Though  he  has  manifested  no  aspiration  for  public 
office  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Lewis  is  found  aligned  as  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  republican  party 
and  is  emphatically  liberal  and  progressive  as  a  citizen 
and  business  man.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  their  home  city 
and  he  is  affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Anti-Horse 
Thief  Association. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  four  miles  west 
of  Independence,  was  solemnized,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1904,  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  Miss  Edna  Van 
Ausdal,  daughter  of  J.  T.  and  Ella  Van  Ausdal,  her 
father  still  remaining  on  this  homestead  farm  and 


the  mother  being  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  have 
two  children:  Thelma  Pauline  was  bom  May  1,  1905, 
and  Alice  May,  August  3,  1910. 

Roderick  Morrison,  a  well  known  oil  producer  and 
manufacturer  at  Independence,  became  identified  with 
the  oil  industry  in  the  eastern  states  when  a  young 
man,  and  while  other  enterprises  have  engaged  him 
his  interests  have  been  continuously  identified 
with  some  phase  of  the  petroleum  industry  through 
all  his  active  years.  Out  of  his  experience  he  has 
elaborated  one  of  the  important  devices  used  in  oil 
and  gas  fields,  and  is  now  manufacturing  it  at  Inde- 
pendence under  the  name  of  the  EcUpse  Pulling 
Machine. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  a  Canadian  by  birth  and  of  Scotch 
ancestry.  His  grandfather  was  Angus  Morrison,  who 
spent  lus  life  on  a  farm  in  Scotland.  His  father  was 
George  Morrison,  who  was  born  in  Southerlandshire, 
Scotland,  in  1809,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1841, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Oxford  County,  Ontario.  He 
gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  agriculture,  but  was 
a  man  of  considerable  prominence  in  local  affairs, 
serving  on  the  school  board  and  in  other  occupations. 
He  was  a  conservative  in  politics,  and  an  active  m^n- 
ber  of  the  Presbyterian  (Siurch,  in  which  he  held  the 
position  of  elder.  George  Morrison  married  Henrietta 
Mcintosh,  who  was  bom  in  Southerland,  Scotland,  in 
1821,  and  died  in  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  in  1885. 
George  Morrison  died  on  the  old  farm  in  Ontario  in 
1893.  Their  children  were:  Elizabeth,  deceased  wife 
of  John  McCall^  who  is  a  farmer  in  Oxford  County, 
Ontario;  Catherine,  who  still  resides  in  Oxford  County, 
the  widow  of  John  McEIay,  who  was  a  farmer;  Hector, 
an  oil  producer  who  died  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania; 
Donald,  a  Presbyterian  minister  now  living  in  Holmes 
County,  Ohio;  Roderick;  Hugh,  an  attorney  practicing 
law  at  Toronto;  and  Mary,  wife  of  CSiarles  Stewart, 
a  merchant  tailor  at  Toronto. 

Roderick  Morrison  was  bom  in  Oxford  County, 
Ontario,  June  22,  1855.  His  early  experiences  were 
those  of  a  Canadian  farmer  boy,  and  he  gained  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  Oxford  County.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  left  his  father's  farm  and  went  to 
the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  spending  a  short  time 
in  Bugler  County  And  about  six  years  in  the  oil  fields 
of  McLean'  County.  From  Pennsylvania  he  went 
'west  to  Hancock  County,  Iowa,  and  tlien  for  thirteen 
years  was  a  resident  of  Gibsonburg,  Sandusky  County, 
Ohio.  In  the  meantime  he  had  retained  some  interests 
in  the  oil  fields  and  while  in  Ohio  was  also  in  the 
lumber  business. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  Mr.  Morrison  moved  to  Inde- 
pendence, Kansas,  and  from  this  city  as  his  head- 
quarters has  acquired  interests  in  productive  oil  fiTelda 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Ohio.  He  is  a  director  in  the 
Independence  State  Bank  and  stockholder  in  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  Independence.  Some 
years  ago  he  invented  the  Eclipse  pulling  machine, 
designed  for  the  pulling  of  casings  and  tubings  from 
oil  wells.  He  now  manufactures  this  in  a  plant  at 
Independence  located  on  Railroad  Street  near  the 
Santa  Fe  tracks.  The  output  of  this  factory  enjoys 
a  large  sale  in  the  oil  districts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  also  interested  in  irrigated  farming  in 
Colorado,  owning  a  place  of  240  acres  in  that  state. 
His  home  is  at  209  South  Fourth  Street. 

•During  his  residence  at  Gibsonburg,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Morrison  was  very  active  in  local  affairs,  holding  some 
office  or  other  throughout  his  stay  there.  He  was  on 
the  council,  a  member  of  the  water  board,  and  also 
the  school  board.    Politically  he  is  independent.     He 
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still  has  his  membership  in  Gibsonburg  Lodge  of  the 
Masonic  Order  and  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  1882,  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Morrison 
married  Miss  Catherine  Carey.  Her  parents  were 
Joseph  and  Hannah  Carey,  farming  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania,* and  both  now  deceased. 

/ 

Cabey  J.  Wilson  is  superintendent  of  insurance  for 
the  State  of  Kansas.  His  is  one  of  the  busiest  of&ces 
at  the  State  Capitol  and  practically  every  minute  of 
his  official  time  is  taken  up  either  with  the  broader 
policies  of  the  state  insurance  department  or  with  the 
immense  amount  of  details  pertaining  to  the  ability 
of  companies  to  meet  solvency  requirements,  as  well 
as  the  general  conduct  of  business  within  the  state. 

To  this  office  Mr.  Wilson  brought  years  of  practical 
experience  in  the  insurance  field.  He  has  been  solely 
identified  with  insurance  since  he  left  college. 

Though  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  Carey  Josephus 
Wilson  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  early  infancy.  He 
was  bom  at  Bumsville  in  the  Old  North  State  Febru- 
ary 21, 1868.  In  1870  hisparents,  Qeorge  Washington 
and  Elizabeth  (Erwin)  Wilson  came  to  Kansas,  set- 
tling in  Brown  County.  They  now  reside  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas.  His  father  is  a  Baptist  minister  and  during 
the  Civil  war  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

Carey  J.  Wilson  grew  up  in  the  country  around 
Powhattan,  attended  country  schools,  the  academic 
department  of  Ottawa  University  and  the  Liberal  Arts 
Coarse  of  the  University  of  Kajisas,  graduating  from 
the  State  University  with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1899.  His  early  experiences  were  those  of  a  Kansas 
farm  boy,  and  in  the  intervals  of  acquiring  ^a  liberal 
education  he  taught  for  three  years.  Since  leaving  the 
university  he  has  been  entirely  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business.  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  the  Uf e  insurance 
field  from  1899  to  1911.  In  January,  1911,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  state  superintendent  of  insurance, 
an  office  he  filled  four  years.  Thus  it  was  not  only 
with  the  broad  general  knowledge  of  the  insurance 
field  but  with  special  experience  in  this  particular  office 
that  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  state  superintendent 
of  insurance,  after  his  election  in  November,  1914. 
His  first  term  began  January  11,  1915,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1916,  he  was  re-elected,  his  second  term  com- 
mencing January  8,  1917. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  been  a  lifelong  republican.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Ejiights 
and  Ladies  of  Security,  Fraternal  Aid  Union,  the 
Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men,  and  Topeka  Lodge 
No.  204,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or&r  of  Elks. 
His  church  associations  are  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  Scientist. 

On  November  27, 1907,  at  Topeka,  Mr.  Wilson  mar- 
ried Miss  Qertrude  Tracy,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Sarah  A.  Tracy.  Mrs.  Wilson,  particularly  in  social 
circles  at  Topeka,  has  long  been  known  for  her  excep- 
tional musical  ability  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  was  teacher  of  piano*  at  Washburn  College. 

Chaelbs  H.  Chandler.  As  state  architect  Mr.  Chan- 
dler has  charge  of  some  of  the  most  important  admin- 
istrative and  executive  functions  exercised  by  the  state 
government.  For  many  years  before  his  appointment 
to  the  present  office  Mr.  Chandler  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  successful  contractors 
and  architects,  and  he  has  rendered  valuable  service 
since  he  became  state  architect  in  May,  1909,  by 
appointment  from  Gk>vemor  Stubbs. 

In  1911  he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Stubbs  and 
Vol  m— 4 


has  continued  in  the  position  under  subsequent  admin- 
istrations. It  will  serve  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
his  office  to  mention  some  of  the  larger  buildings  in 
the  construction  or  remodeling  of  which  he  has  served 
as  architect  Chief  among  these  should  be  mentioned 
the  splendid  Memorial  BuUding  at  Topeka,  illustrated 
and  described  on  other  pages  of  this  publication.  He 
was  also  architect  for  the  Gymnasium  and  Armory  at 
Manhattan;  the  new  Agricultural  Building  at  Man- 
hattan; the  Manual  Arts  Building  and  the  reconstruct 
tion  of  the  main  building  at  the  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School  at  Pittsburg;  the  Preston  B.  Plumb 
Building  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia;  the 
Sheridan  Hall  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Hays; 
and  many  others. 

Charles  H.  Chandler  came  to  Kansas  in  April,  1879. 
He  continued  his  literary  education  in  the  country 
schools  of  Southern  Kansas  in  Chase  County.  He  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  having  for  a  teacher  Mrs.  0.  S. 
Evans,  who  was  a  product  of  the  culture  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  whose  name  is  spbken  with  rever- 
ence by  all  who  came  under  her  instruction.  It  was 
Mrs.  Evans  who  brought  the  school  attended  by 
Mr.  Chandler  in  Gh&se  County  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, so  that  it  was  recognized  as  second  to  none 
in  the  entire  state.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Chan- 
dler apprenticed  himself  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  while  thus  employed,  under  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  his  old  teacher,  he  pursued  technical  studies 
such  as  were  not  deemed  essential  to  the  trade  at  that 
time,  but  which  are  now  a  usual  part  of  trade  instruc- 
tion. It  was  largely  due  to  this  early  influence  that 
Mr.  CSiandler  developed  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  into 
the  profession  of  architect.  He  has  always  been  a 
student  and  keenly  acquisitive  of  aU  technical  knowl- 
edge which  would  benefit  him.  It  is  not  out  of  place 
to  mention  the  fact  that  in  his  fortieth  year  he  devoted 
some  time  to  increasing  his  technical  knowledge  by 
pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  through  a  corre- 
spondence school.  In  the  meantime  he  had  served  his 
tmne  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  and  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  in  the  general  contracting  business.  < 

Of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry,  CSiarles  H. 
Chandler  was  bom  in  the  Town  of  Chester,  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  November  11,  1864.  His  ancestors 
came  to  America  in  Colonial  times  and  by  grant  of 
King  George  III.  the  Town  or  Township  of  Chester, 
in  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  was  given  to  the  CluEUi- 
dlers,  and  while  various  parcels  of  the  land  were  sold 
at  different  times,  the  original  homestead  remained  in 
the  Chandler  name  until  1876.  Up  to  that  time  there 
was  a  small  entailment,  known  as  a  crown  tax,  regu- 
larly paid  by  the  family. 

Mr.  Chandler's  parents  were  Eoswell  H.  and  Mary 
E.  (Leland)  Chandler,  his  father  having  been  a  Ver- 
mont farmer  and  from  that  state  he  moved  his  family 
to  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  in  1876, 
and  then  in  the  spring  of  1879  they  aU  came  out  to 
Chase  County,  Kansas,  locating  on  a  farm  seven  miles 
south  of  Cottonwood  Falls  at  the  trading  point  known 
as  Bazaar,  a  station  on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail.  There 
Roswell  Chandler  and  wife  spent  the  rest  of  their  days. 
In  1893  and  again  in  1895  Roswell  H.  Chandler  was  a 
representative  in  the  State  Legislature  and  for  many 
years  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

It  was  his  success  as  a  building  contractor  and  archi- 
tect that  brought  Charles  H.  Chandler  into  the  public 
service.  In  1900  he  came  to  Topeka  as  superintendent 
of  construction  under  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
during  the  erection  of  the  Administration  Building  for 
the  Topeka  State  Hospital.  When  this  work  was  fin- 
ished in  November,  1903,  Mr.  Chandler  opened  an  office 
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in  Topeka  and  continued  in  private  practice  as  an 
architect  nntil  he  became  state  architect  in  1909.  He 
has  been  prominent  in  the  Masonic  Order,  and  in  1914 
was  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state  and 
is  now  Grand  Boyal  Arch  Captain  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Boyal  Arch  Masons. 

In  1886  Mr.  Chandler  married  Mary  F.  Leonard. 
Their  two  children  are  Birdine  Leonard  and  George 
Lleland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  are  members  of  the 
Christian  Science  Chnrch. 

Edmund  G.  Boss,  one  of  the  leaders  in  favor  of  a 
free  Kansas,  a  pioneer  editor  of  Topeka,  afterward 
United  States  senator  to  succeed  Gen.  James  H. 
Lane.  He  was  bom  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  December  7, 
1826;  mastered  the  printer's  trade,  spent  several 
years  as  a  journeyman,  and  was  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  when  Lawrence 
was  sacked  in  1856.  He  started  overland  in  charge 
of  a  party  of  free-state  men,  who  upon  their  arri^ 
at  Topeka,  took' the  field  with  the  anti-slavery  forces. 
After  the  invaders  had  been  driven  out,  Mr.  Boss 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  the 
'  publication  of  the  Kansas  Tribune.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  was  a  member  of  the 
Wyandotte  Constitutional  uonvention  in  1859,  and  at 
its  close  began  the  publication  of  the  Elansas  State 
Becord  at  Topeka,  which  became  a  very  influential 
republican  organ.  In  1860  his  paper  aided  in  calling 
a  territorial  convention  to  plan  a  scheme  for  securing 
a  practical  railroad  i^stem  for  the  anticipated  State 
of  Kansas.  He  assisted  in  raising*  the  Eleventh 
Kansas  Infantry  in  1862,  and  at  the  organization 
of  the  regiment  was  elected  captain  of  a  company. 
Subsequently  Governor  Carney  appointed  him  major 
of  the  regiment,  when  it  was  changed  from  infantry 
to  cavalry,  and  he  was  present  with  his  command  in 
all  tiie  battles  in  which  it  was  enpfaged.  In  1865 
Governor  Crawford  appointed  him  aide-de-camp  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  editor  of  the  Kansas  Tribune  at  Law- 
rence, and  on  July  25,  1866,  Governor  Crawford  ap- 
pointed him  United  States  senator  to  succeed  James 
H.  Lane,  deceased.  During  the  session  he  incurred 
widespread  enmity  by  casting  the  deciding  vote 
against  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son. In  1872  he  was  one  of  the  liberal  republican 
leaders  of  Kansas  who  supported  Horace  Greeley  as 
against  Grant.  On  his  retirement  from  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  began  to  publish  a  paper  at  Coffey- 
ville,  but  a  cyclone  destroyed  his  office  and  he  became 
associated  with  the  Spirit  of  Kansas  and  the  Stand- 
ard of  Lawrence.  In  1882  he  went  to  New  Mexico 
and  for  a  time  edited  a  paper  at  Albuquerque.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  territoiy  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  1885,  which  position  he  held  for 
four  years.  Mr.  Boss  continued  to  live  in  Albu- 
querque until  his  death  on  May  9,  1907. 

Gen.  George  W.  Deitzler,  one  of  the  famous 
''treason  prisoners"  to  be  taken  from  Lawrence  to 
Lecompton,  afterward  prominent  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Kansas  and  promi- 
nent in  the  Civil  war,  was  bom  at  Pine  Grove, 
Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  30,  1826. 
He  received  a  common  school  education  and  removed 
to  E^fljisas,  where  he  became  one  of  the  prominent 
figures  of  the  free-state  party.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Topeka  convention,  and  in  May,  1856,  was 
one  of  the  seven  men  who  were  arrested  at  Lawrence 
and  taken  to  Lecompton  under  guard  of  .Federal 
troops.     They  were  Imown  as  the  "treason  prison- 


ers" and  were  kept  in  a  prison  camp  for  several 
months.  During  the  winter  of  1857-58  he  was  a 
member  and  speaker  of  the  Kansas  *House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  and  was  re-elected.  Subsequently  he 
was  elected  mayor,  of  Lawrence,  and  also  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  State  University.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  First 
Kansas;  was  seriously  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  in  August,  1861,  and  never  entirely 
recovered.  He  remained  in  the  service,  however, 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general,  but  resigned  in 
1863.  During  Price's  raid  he  rendered  great  service 
in  protecting  the  border.  In  1864  he  was  eommis- 
'sioned  major  general  of  Kansas  militia.  General 
Deitzler  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  Apiil  11,  1884. 

Gen.  Bobert  B.  Mitchell  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Mexican  war  from  Ohio,  a  leading  figure  of  Kansas 
territorial  days,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  Civil 
war  representing  the  Union  army  of  the  state,  and 
finally  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  He 
was  bom  in  Bichland  County,  Ohio,  April  4,  1823; 
educated  at  Washington  College  in  Pennsylvania, 
after  which  he  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practiced  at  Muisfield,  Ohio,  from  1844  to  1846. 
He  then  entered  the  army  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  an 
Ohio  regiment  and  served  through  the  Mexican  war, 
resuming  his  law  practice  in  1847.  In  1856  he  moved 
to  Kansas,  where  he  became  an  active  participant  in 
political  affairs  as  a  free-state  advocate,  and  in  1857 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  From  1858  to  1861  he 
held  the  office  of  territorial  treasurer.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  he  entered  the  army  as  colonel 
of  the  Second  Kansas,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.  Subsequently  he  raised 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier general  of  volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  Kentucky,  October  8,  1862,  he  commanded  a 
division  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  and  at  Chieka- 
mauga  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Mexico  and  held 
that  office  until  1867,  when  he  moved  to  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  where  his  death  occurred  on 
January  26,  1882. 

JosiAH  Miller,  a  pioneer  newspaper  man  of 
Lawrence  and  Kansas,  an  ardent  f ree-soiler  and  pub- 
lic official  in  the  formative  periods  of  the  territory 
and  the  state,  was  bom  in  Chester  District,  South 
Carolina,  November  12,  1828.  He  graduated  from 
the  Indiana  Uniyersi^  in  1851,  and  from  the  law 
school  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  in  August, 
1854,  came  to  Kansas.  As  his  father  had  been  way- 
laid and  mobbed  because  of  his  anti-slavery  views,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Josiah  should  be  an  ardent 
opponent  of  slavery,  and  on  January  5, 1855,  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  Kansas  Free  State  at  Iaw- 
rence.  A  pro-slavery  jury  found  an  indictment 
against  him  for  maintaining  a  nuisance  in  its  publi- 
cation, and  on  May  21,  1856,  his  printing  office  was 
destroyed  by  the  territorial  authorities.  In  that  year 
he  made  speeches  in  several  states  for  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, the  republican  candidate  for  president,  and  in 
1857  was  elected  probate  judge  of  Douglas  County. 
In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  first  State  Senate, 
but  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body  to  become  poet- 
master  at  Lawrence.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  a 
paymaster  in  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
in  1866  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
His  death  occurred  at  Lawrence  on   July  7,  1870, 
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after  having  a  leg  amputated.  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery  credits  him  with  being  the  author  of  the 
motto,  "Ad  astra  per  aspera,''  on  the  Kansas  seal 
of  state. 

Rev.  John  Dunbas  was  a  missionary  to  the  Pawnee 
Indians  of  the  West  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years  before  he  became  a  resident  of  Kansas.  He 
spent  a  little  over  a  year  in  the  territory  and,  as  its 
first  treasurer,  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Brown 
Oonnty.  Mr.  Dunbar  was  a  native  of  Palmer,  Massa- 
chusetts, born  March  3,  1804.  In  1832  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  Ck>llege,  and  later  at  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary.  While  a  student  at  the  latter 
institution  he  received  an  appointment  as  missionary 
to  the  western  Indians;  was  ordained  at  Ithaca,  New 
York,  May  1,  1834,  and  on  the  5ih  left  there,  with 
instructions  to  cross  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Nez 
Perces.  Upon  arriving  at  St.  Louis  on  the  23d,  he 
learned  that  the  party  of  traders  with  whom  he  was 
to  travel  had  already  left  for  the  West,  but 
was  informed  at  the  same  time  that  the  Pawnee 
tribe  needed  missionaries,  and  he  decided  to 
go  there.  As  soon  as  possible  he  reported  at  the 
agency  at  Bellevue,  nine  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte  River,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
and  began  his  work  as  missionary.  In  Septemt)er, 
1836,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  while  there 
superintended  the  printing  of  a  book  of  seventy-four 

Sages  in  the  Pawnee  language.  On  January  12,  1837, 
e  married  Miss  Esther  Smith,  and  the  following 
spring  returned  to  Bellevue,  where  he  and  his  wife 
began  housekeeping  in  an  old  trading  house.  Later 
he  went  to  Holt  County,  Missouri,  but  preferring  a 
residence  in  a  free  state,  and  confident  that  Kansas 
was  to  be  admitted  as  such,  he  moved  to  Brown 
County,  Kansas,  in  1856,  and  located  on  the.  Wolf 
River,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  Town  of  Robin- 
son. On  March  16,  1857,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
treasurer  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 
But  neither  Mr.  Dunbar  nor  his  wife  lived  long  after 
their  removal  to  Kansas.  She  died  on  November  4, 
1856,  and  his  death  occurred  on  November  3d  of 
the  following  year. 

Paul  J.  MgBridx.  Every  one  who  has  had  any 
relations  with,  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  state 
government  during  the  last  year  realizes  that  Gov- 
ernor Capper  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  for 
the  ofiice  of  State  Labor  Commission  than  when  he 
selected  Paul  J.  McBride  for  those  important 
responsibilities. 

To  his  ofiicial  duties  Mr.  McBride  brought  a  long 
and  varied  experience,  most  of  it  obtained  in  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor.  He  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  men  who  toil  and  he  also  has  that  breadth  of 
mind  and  sympathies  which  are  the  fruit  of  associa- 
tion with  people  and  affairs  in  more  than  one  field 
of  work  and  in  more  than  one  locality.  ,  He  has  been 
a  farmer,  a  machinist,  both  a  worker  and  an  employer, 
and  for  many  years  was  active  in  railroad  service. 

He  was  bom  in  Lawrence  County,  Pennsylvania, 
June  8,  1860,  one  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  are 
still  living,  and  whose  parents  were  David  N.  and 
Jane  (Clarke)  McBride.  His  father  was  bom  in 
Lawrence  County  and  his  mother  in  Washington 
Counbr,  Pennsylvania.  When  a  young  man  David  N. 
McBnde  learned  the  tailor's  trade,  but  most  of  his 
career  was  spent  as  a  farmer.  When  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast  reached  his  part 
of  the   county,   he   was   one   of  those  who   eagerly 


accepted  the  opportunity  to  become  an  argonaut,  and 
joined  a  company  of  men  at  Pittsburg  in  1849.  They 
proceeded  by  boat  as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
where  they  outfitted,  and  their  party  combined  with 
others  to  the  number  of  about  250.  This  small  army 
then  crossed  the  plains,  going  through  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  by  way  of  the  northern  route  and  finally  land- 
ing on  the  Yuba  River  in  Northern  California.  He 
spent  about  three  years  in  the  gold  fields  of  California, 
and  then  returned  to  his  old  home  by  way  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  New  York 
City.  From  Pennsylvania  ]ie  moved  just  across  the 
state  line  into  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  and  his 
remaining  years  were  pUssed  as  a  substantial  farmer 
near  Youngstown.    He  died  in  1906. 

Most  of  the  youth  of  Paul  J.  McBride  was  spent 
in  Ohio  about  a  mile  from  his  Pennsylvania  birth- 
place. With  a  common  school  education,  he  has  made 
the  best  of  his  opportunities  and  by  observation  and 
hard  work  has  mastered  no  small  share  of  the  world's 
knowledge.  He  learned  the  machinist's  trade  at 
Warren,  Pennsylvania,  completing  his  apprenticeship 
in  1879.  Thereafter  for  three  years  he  was  foreman 
for  the  Youngstown  Hot  Polish  Shafting  Company. 
After  that  came  a  period  in  his  career  when  he  was 
a  farmer  and  he  engaged  ,in  other  occupations.  In 
1885  in  company  with  a  brother-in-law,  John  F.  Van 
Auker,  he  came  to  Kansas.  After'  a  short  time  spent 
in  Lane  County  he  removed  to  Wichita  County  and 
there  pre-empted  a  quarter  section  of  land.  That  was 
in  the  early  days  of  Western  Kansas,  and  he  has  a 
keen  knowledge  of  what  the  old  time  farmers  expe- 
rienced in  the  way  of  hardships  and  difi&culties.  In 
the  fall  of  1887  he  removed  to  Colorado  and  for  a 
season  operated  a  sawmill  in  Eleven  Mile  Canyon  in 
El  Paso  County. 

On  returning  to  Kansas  Mr.  McBride  joined  the 
operating  service  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  at  Norton  in  the  capacity  of  locomo- 
tive fireman.  In  1892  he  was  promoted  to  locomotive 
engineer  and  for  many  years  handled  the  throttle  on 
several  different  runs  on  the  Rock  Island  lines  in  this 
state. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  Sherman  County  sent  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride as  its  representative  to  the  State  Legislature. 
He  made  a  capable  record  in  the  Legislature,  and  his 
service  there  and  his  well  known  qualifications  on 
other  grounds  brought  him  in  1915  the  appointment 
as  state  labor  commissioner.  Since  April  of  that 
year  he  has  filled  that  office  and  now  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  Topeka. 

Politically  he  is  a  republican.  He  still  has  his  card 
of  membership  in  the  Brotherhogd  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  is  a  Knight  Templar  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  also  affiliated  with  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  1892  Mr.  McBride 
married  Miss  Frances  Marshall,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Marshall  of  Leicestershire,  England.  Mrs.  McBride 
died  May  27,  1914.  The  only  son,  Paul  Francis,  is  a 
graduate  in  the  electrical  engineering  course  at  the 
University  of  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Jesse  White.  A  widely  known  and  universally 
esteemed  citizen  of  Kley  County,  a  retired  farmer 
living  in  great  comfort  in  the  pleasant  Town  of  Riley, 
is  Jesse  White,  an  honored  veteran  of  the  (Xvil  war. 
For  almost  sixty  years  his  home  has  been  in  the 
Sunflower  State  and  he  has  done  his  part  in  aiding  in 
its  agricultural,  religious  and  educational  progress. 
He  was  born  July  10,  1844,  in  Jackson  County, 
Indiana.  His  parents  were  Jesse  and  Nancy  (Kinion) 
White. 
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From  their  native  state,  North  Carolina,  the  parents 
of  Jesse  White  removed  to  Indiana  in  1842,  and  thence 
to  Kansas,  arriving  at  Manhattan,  May  14, 1857.  They 
settled  on  Mill  Creek,  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Man- 
hattan, and  on  the  farm  then  chosen  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days,  the  father  dying  in  1861,  when 
aged  sixty  years,  and  the  mother  passing  away  in 
1864,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  Farming  was 
the  lather's  occupation.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  man 
but  was  a  Jacksonian  democrat.  Both  he  and  wife 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  were  good,  virtuous,^  worthy  people;  none  better 
ever  came  to  Riley  County.  To  them  were  born  chil- 
dren as  follows:  David  B.,  who  is  deceased;  Bichard 
F.,  who  died  in  Indiana;  Ellen  E.  and  Sarah  A.  are 
both  deceased;  Nehemiah,  who  died  while  a  soldier  in 
the  Union  army,  a  member  of  Company  G,  Eleventh 
Kansas  Caval^;  Martha  Jane,  who  died  in  childhood; 
Jesse;  John  C.  and  Martha  Ann,  both  deceased;  and 
Thomas,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Biley  County. 

Jesse  White  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Kansas,  and  with  them  and 
afterward  went  through  pioneer  trials  and  privations. 
Back  in  Indiana  he  had  secured,  a  few  months  of 
schooling,  but  after  coming  to  Kansas  he  had  no  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  any  kind.  He  was  well 
trained,  however,  to  meet  emergencies  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  land  and  handling  of  stock, 
and  despite  its  discouragements  for  a  long  time  in 
Biley  County,  he  preferred  farm  life  to  every  other 
and  kept  active  as  a  farmer  •and  stock  raiser  until  he 
was  nearly  sixty  years  old.  For  a  few  years,  however, 
while  but  a  youth,  after  coming  to  Kansas,  Mr.  White 
followed  freighting  between  Leavenworth  and  Man- 
hattan, and  between  the  latter  city  and  Atchison  trans- 
ported goods  by  ox-team. 

When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  soon  began  prepara- 
tions for  a  military  life,  his  patriotism  being  shown  in 
deeds  rather  than  words  when,  in  August,  1862,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G,  Eleventh  Kansas 
Infantry.  One  year  later  this  regiment  was  mounted, 
becoming  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Cavalry.  He  shared 
the  fortunes  of  this  regiment  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  participating  in  battles  and  enduring  exposure, 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge  on  May  23,  1865,  at 
Cam^  Babcock.  Mr.  White  has  an  original  and  unique 
drawing  of  his  own  drafting,  showing  Camp  Babcock 
in  detaB,  a  very  interesting  memento. 

When  the  war  closed  Mr.  White  returned  to  Biley 
County  and  entered  upon  an  agricultural  -  life,  be- 
ginning on  rented  land.  One  year  later  he  bought  a 
tract  of  eighty  acres,  situated  on  Mill  Creek,  in  Grant 
Township,  Riley  County,  and  there  established  his 
home.  With  characteristic  industry  and  energy  he 
applied  himself  to  the  developing  of  his  farm.  During 
his  travels  he  had  observed  the  methods  used  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  by  different  farmers  and  could 
see,  in  numerous  cases,  why  they  had  but  indifferent 
success.  On  his  own  land  he  was  thorough  and  prac- 
tical, and  through  his  care  and  good  judgment  pros- 
pered exceedingly.  Purchasing  other  tracts  as  suited 
his  convenience,  Mr.  White  acquired  417  acres  in  his 
home  farm  and  resided  on  it  until  1901,  when  he 
retired  and  purchased  his  present  residence  in  the 
Town  of  Riley.  In  1913  he  sold  the  home  farm  but 
still  owns  two  qusirter  sections  in  Wild  Cat  Township. 
Mr.  White  has  always  believed  in  improving  property 
and  on  his  own  he  erected  fine  buildings  and  in  every 
way  made  it  one  of  the  best,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  stock  farms  in  Riley  County.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  raising  cattle,  but  all  kinds  of  stock  were 
bred. 

Mr.  White  was  married  August  17,  1863,  to  Miss 


Emma  Jane  Blodgett,  who  has  been  a  devoted  wife 
and  invaluable  helpmate  to  him.  Mrs.  White  was 
born  in  Wisconsin,  November  1,  1845,  and  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Hannah  (Sebrin^)  Blodgett.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  her  mother  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  they  were  married  in  Ohio.  They  moved 
to  Wisconsin  at  an  early  day,  and  in  the  fall  of  1857 
they  came  to  Kansas  and  located  in  Wild  Cat  Town- 
ship, Biley  County,  where  they  subsequently  lived  and 
there  died.  They  had  five  children,  namely:  William 
Walter,  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Civil  war  as  a 
member  of  Company  G,  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry; 
John  Alpheus,  who  resides  on  the  old  Blodgett  home- 
stead; Collister,  who  is  deceased;  Emma  Jane  (Mrs. 
White) ;  and  Hannah  Ellen.  The  father  of  Mrs. 
White  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  of  age  and  the 
mother  was  aged  eighty-four  years  at  time  of  death. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  became  the  parents  of  the 
following  children:  Oscar  A.,  William  E.,  Charles  U., 
George  W.,  Hettie  L.,  Ida  B.  John  W.,  Minnie  A., 
Carrie  E.,  deceased,  and  Jesse  Bert,  who  Uvea  2% 
miles  east  of  Riley. 

It  is  quite  usual  to  find  that  sons  follow  their 
father's  opinion  in  political  matters,  but  when  Jesse 
White  came  to  identifying  himself  with  one  of  the 
great  parties  he  foimd  times  had  changed  from  the 
old  days  and  that  his  own  principles  were  fully  in 
ac(?ord  with  the  republican  party  and  he  has  been 
firm  in  his  adherence  to  it.  He  has  never  sought  politi- 
cal office,  but  has  served  his  township  trustworthily 
on  several  occasions.  Both  he  and  wife  have  long  been 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  has  belonged  to  the  Odd  Fellows, 
and  both  he  and  wife  are  members  of  the  auxHiary 
order  of  Rebekah,  and  Mr.  White  belongs  also  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Lauren  Newell.  For  more  than  thirty  yeiurs  Zean- 
dale  Township,  Riley  County,  has  been  the  chosen 
home  of  Lauren  Newell^  an  old  pioneer  of  this  sec- 
tion and  an  honored  veteran  of  the  Civil  war.  Mr. 
Newell  came  to  Kansas  a  youth  of  nineteen  years, 
in  search  of  material  independence,  and  has  done 
much  in  the  way  of  making  easier  the  paths  of  those 
who  came  later.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  war 
settlement  in  Kansas  was  rapid;  but  few  found  so 
much  hardship  as  had  faced  young  and  old  when 
they  reached  here  in  1858.  In  his  New  England 
home  Mr.  Newell,  with  practical  forethought,  had 
learned  a  trade  and  hence  was  much  better  prepared 
to  face  the  future  than  were  hundreds  of  others  who 
had  turned  to  the  West  as  a  field  of  opportunity, 
with  no  tools  to  grasp  the  opportunities  when  they 
found  them. 

Lauren  Newell  was  born  August  4, 1838,  at  Sonth- 
ington,  Connecticut.  His  parents  were  Cromwell 
and  Lavina  (Moore)  NeweU.  In  his  native  place 
the  youth  had  school  advantages  and  there  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years 
completing  his  apprenticeship  and  turning  then  to 
the  West  to  make  practical  use  of  his  knowledge. 
He  found  work  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  was  in  that 
city  when  the  Civil  war  was  precipitated.  In  May, 
1861,  an  echo,  perhaps,  from  the  old  patriotic  spiiit 
that  had  inspired  his  New  England  ancestors  to 
deeds  of  valor  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  led  him 
to  enter  military  service  in  defense  of  the  Union. 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  A,  Second 
Kansas  Infantry,  which  company  was  reorganized 
in  the  following  December,  and  thereafter  Mr. 
Newell  served  as  a  member  of  Company  F,  Second 
Kansas  Cavalry,  participating  in  many  of  the  great 
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battles  of  the  war  and  being  noted  for  his  gallantry 
on  many  occasions.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
May  8;  1865.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  post  at  Topeka. 

Since  coming  to  the  great  West,  Mr.  Newell  has 
been  mainly  a  resident  of  Kansas,  although  some 
years  were ,  spent  in  Colorado.  He  now  lives  in 
comfortable  retirement  on  his  Zeandale  Township 
farm  of  eighty  acres,  not  far  .distant  from  Manhat- 
tan, and  is  well  known  all  through  this  county. 
He  has  been  influential  in  many  ways,  as  are  solid 
and  dependable  men  in  a  community,  but  has  never 
been  willing  to  accept  political  office. 

In  1871  Mr.  Newell  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Laura  E.  Mabie,  and  six  children  were  born 
to  them,  namely:  Laura  May,  Sherman  B.,  Harriet 
N.,  Frank  J.,  Ernest  B.  and  Eaymond  E.,  Frank  J. 
being  deceased. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Newell.  The  gift  of  poesy,  that 
beautiful  art  which  is  the  product  of  the  imaginative 
powers  and  fancy  and  bears  an  appeal  to  these 
powers,  perhaps  dumb,  in  others,  sets  a  little  apart 
its  possessor  from  the  everyday  experiences  of  the 
majority.  That  its  highest  development,  however, 
by  no  means  interferes  with  life's  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, finds  proof  in  the  career  of  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Newell,  a  sweet  singer  of  Kansas,  who  has 
written  some  of  the  most  touching  land  the  most 
inspiring  poems  of  her  day  and  generation. 

Mrs.  Newell  was  bom  at  New  Marlborough,  Con- 
necticut, February  5,  1854.  In  infancy  she  was 
left  an  orphan  and  after  the  death  of  her  mother, 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hiram  Mabie,  adopted  and  reared 
her,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mabie  residing  then  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  They  came  to  Kansas  in  1858,  Mrs. 
Newell  then  being  but  four  years  old.  Mr.  Mabie 
settled  at  Wameg^a,  in  Waubansie  County  and  died 
there  in  1860.  Mrs.  Mabie  was  a  highly  educated 
lady,  holding  a  life  teacher 's  certificate  granted 
her  by  New  York,  and  after  Mr.  Mabie 's  death  she 
resumed  school  teaching  in  Kansas,  in  1860  be- 
coming an  instructor  in  the  Village  of  Topeka, 
teaching  the  second  school  organized,  and  taught 
at  Topeka  for  many  succeeding  years.  Subsequently 
she  was  married  to  J.  W.  Emerson,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war. 

Under  the  tutoring  of  her  acco^mplished  aunt, 
Mrs.  Newell  made  rapid  progress  in  her  studies,  but 
her  poetical  gift  did  not  need  arousing,  only  loving 
and  appreciative  directing.  She  was  but  twelve 
years  old  when  she  wrote  acceptable  rhymes  and  as 
her  knowledge  of  life  deepened  her  talent  developed. 
She  has  been  a  prolific  writer  of  verse,  having  pro- 
duced as  many  as  800  poems  in  a  single  year,  cover- 
ing all  fields,  and  it  is  estimated  that  her  poe&s 
and  songs  number  into  the  thousands.  Many  of 
her  writings,  characterized  by  tender  emotion,  deli- 
cate imagination  and  religious  fervor,  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  song  and  a  great  number  of  them 
have  been  set  to  music.  Her  "What  Will  Tour 
Becord  Bef "  was  set  to  music  by  C.  E.  Leslie  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  has  been  ex- 
tensively published  and  distributed  in  this  country 
and  also  in  other  lands.  No  less  popular  has  her 
"Beyond  the  Mystic  Sea"  been  in  many  countries, 
and  they  have  been  incorporated  in  choice  books 
of  selections  of  verse.  She  writes  with  ease  and 
grace  and  many  of  her  tender  lines  find  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  others. 

In  1871  Miss  Mabie  was  married  to  Lauren  New- 
ell and  she  has  become  the  mother  of  six  children. 


In  her  home  life  she  has  manifested  the  sweet  spirit 
that  permeates  so  much  of  her  verse  and  she  is 
dearly  beloved  by  all  who  come  within  her  infiuence. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Her 
life  has  always  been  a  busy  one,  care  and  bereave- 
ment come  to  every  one,  but  her  gift  has  helped  to 
lighten  her  own  burdens  as  they  have  those  of  so 
many  others. 

George  A.  CRAwroRD,  the  founder  of  Fort  Scott, 
a  wfeU  known  editor  and  public  man  and  several  times 
a  gubernatorial  candidate,  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  Pennsylvania,  July  27,  1827,  of  Scotch-Irish- 
German  stock.  After  receiving  an  academic  educa- 
tion and  graduating  from  Jefferson  College,  he 
taught  school  in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  when  he 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  to  study  law.  While  still 
reading  for  the  bar,  he  became  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Clinton  Democrat.  During  the  early  '50s  he 
took  an  active  part  in  politics  against  the  Know- 
Nothings  and  in  1855  was  a  delegate  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Democratic  State  Convention.  In  the  spring 
of  1857  he  came  to  Kansas;  landed  at  Leavenworth 
.and  accompanied  Dr.  Norman  Eddy,  United  States 
commissioner  for  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  to  Law- 
rence. Crawford,  Eddy  and  other  associates  purchased 
520  acres  of  land  and  organized  the  Fort  Scott  Town 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  was  made  presi- 
dent, a  position  he  held  for  twenty  years.  A  town 
was  laid  out  and  the  streets  were. named  after  Mr. 
Crawford's  friends.  He  was  opposed  to  the  agita- 
tion kept  up  by  the  border  factions  but  did  not  change 
his  free-state  views  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate  him. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Crawford 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Second  Kansas 
Kegiment  and  equipped  many  of  its  members.  When 
the  border  was  threatened  he  organized  a  committee 
of  safety,  was  placed  at  its  head  and  was  active  in 
recruiting  several  militia  companies.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Kansas  on  the  democratic  ticket, 
but  the  election  was  declared  illegal.  In  1864  he  was 
again  nominated  by  the  democratic  party  for  gov- 
ernor but  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  the  republican  candi- 
date, was  elected.  Under  Governor  Crawford  he 
served  two  years  as  commissioner  of  immigration, 
inaugurated  the  system  of  exhibiting  Kansas  products 
in  other  states  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Kansas  Historical  Society  and  its  secretary  for  two 
years.  In  1868  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor but  was  defeated.  In  1869  he  established  the 
Daily  Monitor  and  a  free  reading  room  and  museum 
at  Fort  Scott.  Mr.  Crawford  was  appointed  a  regent 
of  the  state  university  in  1871  and  elected  one  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  by  President  Grant  to  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  When  the  Ute 
Reservation  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  he  pur- 
chased the  site  of  the  Town  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado, and  was  instrumental  in  developing  it.  He 
died  there  on  January  26,  1891. 

Bev.  Samuel  M.  Irvin,  a  Pennsylvanian,  was  ap- 
pointed a  missionary  to  the  Iowa  Indians  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Foreign  Board  in  1835.  A  regular  mission, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  superintendent,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Platte  Purchase,  Northwestern  *  Mis- 
souri, in  April,  1837.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
moved  across  the  Missouri  River  and  located  near 
the  present  Town  of  Highland,  Doniphan  County, 
Kansas,  and  there  Mr.  Irvin  and  his  wife  continued 
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their  labors  until  the  mission  was  discontinued,  after 
which  he  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Highland  University.  At  the  time  he  came  to  Kansas 
the  nearest  postoffice  was  at  Liberty,  MissourL  Mr. 
Irvin's  death  occurred  in  1887. 

Judge  Mask  W.  Delahat,  of  Leavenworth,  a 
pioneer  newspaper  man  of  that  place,  founder  of  the 
first  paper  at  Wyandotte,  a  father  of  the  territory 
and  the  state  and  an  honored  Federal  judge  during 
the  later  period  of  his  life,  was  a  native  of  Maryland. 
Although  his  father  was  a  slaveholder,  his  maternal 
ancestors  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  he  was  averse  to  buying  and  selling  slaves.  Soon 
after  attaining  his  majority  he  located  in  Illinois, 
where  he  wrote  for  different  journals;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1853  he  went  to 
Mobile,  Alabama,  to  practice  his  profession,  but  in 
the  winter  of  1854  became  interested  in  E^ansas,  and 
in  March,  1855,  located  at  Leavenworth.  Although 
a  democrat  and  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  *' squat- 
ter sovereignty,"  his  sympathies  soon  became  enlisted 
with  the  free-state  cause,  and  on  July  7,  1855,  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Leavenworth  Begister. 
He  served  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Topeka 
convention  of  September  19,  1855,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Topeka  constitutional  convention  the  follow- 
ing month.  In  December,  while  he  was  attending 
the  free-state  convention  at  Lawrence,  his  office  was 
destroyed  by  a  pro-slavery  mob.  He  was  elected  to- 
Congress  under  the  Topeka  constitution  but  was 
never  admitted  to  a  seat.  In  May,  1857,  he  started 
the  Register,  the  first  paper  in  Wyandotte  (now 
Kansas  City),  Kansas.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Osawatomie  convention  of  May  18,  1859,  which 
founded  the  republican  party  in  Kansas;  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  1860;  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  Kansas  in  1861  and 
held  the  position  until  October  7,  1863,  when  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  United  States  district 
judge  of  Kansas,  in  which  oflice  he  served  until  1873. 
He  died  at  Kansas  City,  May  8,  1879. 

Gen.  John  A.  Halderman,  a  Leavenworth  lawyer 
and  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  made  an  honorable  repu- 
tation in  the  public  and  military  affairs  of  Kansas, 
as  well  as  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Par  East. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
soon  after  his  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Louisville,  he  came  to  Kansas  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Leavenworth.  He  served  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  the  first  territorial  gov- 
ernor, and  in  1855  was  secretary  of  the  first  Terri- 
torial Council.  He  was  appointed  the  first  probate 
judge  of  Leavenworth  County;  was  major  of  the 
iPirst  Kansas  Regiment  in  the  Civil  war,  and  major- 
general  of  the  state  militia.  As  to  his  public  honors 
at  home,  General  Halderman  served  two  terms  as 
mayor  of  Leavenworth;  was  a  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity; a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  in  1870  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate.  In 
1872-73  he  traveled  abroad.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed consul  at  Bangkok  and  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  consul-generalship  by  President  Garfield.  In 
1883  he  was  the  first  United  States  minister  to  Siam, 
where  the  king  honored  him  with  the  decoration  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant, and  later  the  French  government  gazetted 
him  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Cambodia. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  1885  and  returned  to 
Leavenworth.  For  some  years  General  Halderman 
resided  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  at 


the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  war  promptly 
tendered  his  services  to  the  secretary  of  war.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  its  publications.  He  died 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  October, 
1908,  and  was  buried  in  the  Government  Cemetery 
at  Arlington. 

Colonel  and  Judge  .Osoab  E.  Lsabnabd,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Burlington,  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  republican 
party  in  Kansas  and  prominent  in  numerous  state 
institutions  and  enterprises,  was  bom  at  Fairfax, 
Vermont,  November  14,  1832.  He  was  of  English 
and  French  Huguenot  stock. 

In  1855,  the  year  after  his  graduation  from  the 
Albany  Law  School,  Mr.  Learnard  came  to  Kansas 
and  located  at  Lawrence,  and  the  next  year  he  com- 
manded a  ''mounted  regiment"  of  the  free-state 
forces  in  the  border  war.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he 
helped  to  locate  and  lay  out  the  Town  of  Burlington, 
where  he  built  the  first  mill,  the  first  business  house, 
and  a  building  used  for  school  and  church  purposes. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  the  &rst  free- 
state  Legislature  (1857) ;  was  president  of  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  Osawatomie  on  May  18,  1859, 
and  organized  the  republican  party  in  Kansas;  and 
after  the  state  government  was  established  became 
judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.  That  position 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  First  Kansas  Infantry,  and  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Generics  Hunter  and  Denver  until  1863, 
when  he  resigned  his  conunission.  When  Price  under- 
took to  enter  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  1864,  Colonel 
Learnard  again  joined  the  forces  for  the  defense  of 
the  state,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue 
and  the  '  engagement  at  Westport,  MissourL  He 
served  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate;  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Haskell  Institute  for  one  year;  was 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  special  attorney  and  tax 
commissioner  for  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis  Railroad  Company;  and  in  1884  bought  the 
Lawrence  Daily  Journal,  which  he  published  until 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Journal  Company. 
Mr.  Learnard  died  at  Lawrence  on  November  6,  1911. 

Edward  Payson  Allen.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous figures  in  the  financial  and  civic  life  of 
Southern  Kansas  was  removed  with  the  death  of 
Edward  Payson  Allen  at  his  home  in  Independence, 
November  27,  1915.  He  had  already  passed  the  age 
of  three  score  and  ten  and  with  many  ripe  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit  and  with  the  honorable  associa- 
tions of  a  long  and  useful  life  he  went  to  his  reward. 
He  was  a  Civil  war  veteran,  a  pioneer  in  Montgomery 
County,  Kansas,  had  filled  public  offices  and  had  long 
borne  the  responsibilities  of  managing  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  the  state. 

His  worthy  ancestry  no  doubt  was  a  contributing 
factor  to  his  own  life  and  character. .  His  great- 
grandfather and  another  member  of  the  family  had 
fought  as  Revolutionary  soldiers,  in  the  struggle  for 
independence.  After  the  close  of  the  war  this  great- 
grandfather and  some  of  his  brothers  emigrated  out 
of  Virginia  and  established  homes  on  the  western 
frontier  in  Kentucky.  The  Aliens  were  originally 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  had  settled  in  Bock- 
bridge  County,  Virginia,  as  early  as  1630.  David 
Allen,  grandfather  of  the  late  Independence  banker, 
was  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  October  16, 
1773,  and  went  to  Kentucky  with  his  father  about 
1783.     He  served  with  the  Kentucky  troops  in  the 
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War  of  1812,  and  died  in  Green  County,  Eentackj, 
in  1816.  Thus  members  of  the  Allen  family  par- 
tidpated  in  practically  every  war  in  which  this  nation 
has  been  engaged.  ^ 

The  father  of  Edward  P.  Allen  was  William  B. 
Allen,  who  was  bom  in  Green  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1803  and  spent  his  life  at  Greensburg,  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  being  a  graduate  of  a 
seminary  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  of  a  law  schooL 
He  was  very  prominent  in  Masonry,  at  one  time 
served  as  grand  master  of  the  fiprand  lodge  of  Ken- 
tucky. William  B.  Allen  married  Huldah  Wilcox. 
She  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  of  Puritan  ancestry. 
Her  forefathers  had  settled  in  New  England  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  Her  father  Eli  Wilcox  pos- 
sessed all  the  sturdy  traits  of  the  *  typical  New 
Englander.  William  B.  Allen  and  wife  had  the  f ol- 
\omng  children:  Martha;  Jennie,  who  married  A.  B. 
Nibbs;  Harriet  B.,  who  married  John  Cunningham 
of  Coles  County,  Illinois;  Edward  P.;  Mary,  who 
married  William  Hunter;  and  Ella  M.,  who  is  the 
only  one  of  the  children  still  living  and  is  the  widow 
of  George  W.  Beed,  her  home  being  at  Bock  Island, 
Illinois. 

Edward  Payson  Allen  was  bom  in  Green  County, 
Kentucky,  January  3,  1843.  He  received  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  schools  at  Greensburg,  Kentucky, 
but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  1861  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  Union  army  as  a  member  of  Company  E  of  the 
Thirteenth  Kentucky  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Hobson. 
He  was  made  first  sergeant,  and  after  three  months 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  bore  that  rank 
when  he  received  his  honorable  discharge  after  three 
years  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  fought  in  some  of 
the  great  campaigns  of  the  war,  was  at  Mills  Springs, 
at  Siiloh,  Perrj^ille,  Stone  Biver  and  many  minor 
engagements  and  skirmishes.  In  later  years  he  en- 
joyed the  associations  of  his  old  comrades  in  the 
war  and  took  a  very  prominent  part  zn  Grand  Army 
affairs.  After  the  war  Mr.  Allen  went  to  Illinois 
and  was  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Mattoon  until 
1867.  Then  returning  to  his  native  town  in  Ken- 
tucky he  opened  a  store  and  was  in  business  there  for 
two  years.  Following  this  he  again  went  to  Coles 
CJounty,  Illinois,  and  was  a  merchant  at  Mattoon 
until  the  fall  of  1870.  On  the  16th  of  October  of 
that  year  he  arrived  in  Montgomery  County,  Kansas. 
This  county  was  then  on  the  frontier  and  the  only 
activities  to  attract  a  man  were  homesteading  and 
reclaiming  a  portion  of  the  wilderness  for  farming 
purposes.  He  took  a  claim  on  Section  31,  Township 
33,  Range  16,  and  long  after  he  had  attained  a  high 
position  in  financial  affairs  the  little  cabin  he  erected 
there  was  standing  as  a  memorial  of  his  days  of  pov- 
erty and  hardship.  He  bore  adversities  unflinclring, 
and  struggled  for  two  years  in  order  to  make  a  living 
out  of  his  land.  In  1873  he  gave  up  hid  farm  and 
moved  to  the  new  Town  of  Independence,  where  he 
as^ain  resumed  the  business  which  was  more  to  his 
Imng,  merchan^Using. 

Tlu*oughout  his  career  Mr.  Allen  was  a  Kentucky 
democrat.  He  was  always  loyal  to  that  party,  and  in 
Montgomery  County  liis  personal  popularity  always 
exceeded  the  party  strength.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
Tegister  of  deeds  of  the  county.  It  was  a  special 
tribute  to  his  personality  and  ability  since  there  were 
several  hundred  more  republicans  in  the  county  than 
democrats.  In  1879  he  was  re-elected  and  gave  an 
administration  which  satisfied  democrats  and  repub- 
licans flJike.  During  these  two  terms  he  bore  the 
burdens  of  the  office  almost  alone,  and  set  a  standard 
of  official  performance  that  few  of  his  successors  have 


equaled.  In  the  meantime  he  had  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  over  the  county,  and  with  this 
prestige  he  set  up  in  the  insurance  and  brokerage 
business  with  an  office  at  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Sixth  streets. 

The  late  Mr.  Allen  was  essentially  a  financier. 
He  had  the  rare  ability  and  judgment  which  make 
the  true  banker.  He  was  conservative  in  temper,  and 
was  always  strictly  business,  thou|;h  a  sympathetie 
personality  always  mingled  witii  his  fln^^Tififyi  trans- 
actions. He  was  first  a  patron  and  aftwwards  a 
stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  in  1885  was  elected  a  director.  In  1886 
he  bought  the  interests  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank 
and  with  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  was 
elected  its  president,  an  office  he  filled  with  excep- 
tional ability  until  June  1,  1904,  a  period  of  about 
eighteen  years.  In  that  time  his  judgment  and 
ability  were  impressed  upon  the  bank  so  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  safest  and  most  conservative  institu- 
tions in  Southern  Kansas.  In  1904  he  sold  a  con- 
trolling interest  to  the  late  B.  S.  Litchfield,  but  con- 
tinued as  a  director  of  the  h&nk  and  looked  after  its 
loans  and  also  his  private  interests  until  his  death. 
Buring  more  than  thirty  years  of  connection  with 
the  institution  he  saw  its  deposits  rise  to  more  than 
$2,500,000. 

His  position  as  a  banker  and  citizen  is  well  sum- 
marized in  the  following  brief  quotation  from  a 
former  publication:  "The  First  National  Bank  of 
Independence  was  fortunate  in  having  for  ^hteen 
years  for  its  executive  head  a  man  of  such  wide  and 
varied  experience,  of  spch  unerring  judgment  and  a 
gentleman  of  such  popular  personal  traits  as  Mr. 
Allen.  He  came  to  Montgomery  County  almost  with 
the  earliest,  and  embodied  in  Ms  career  as  a  citizen 
here  experience  as  a  farmer,  merchant,  public  official 
and  financier,  all  of  which  stations  he  honored  and 
in  all  of  which  he  displayed  a  rational  aptitude  and 
adaptation,  passing  from  one  to  another  as  a  reward 
of  industry  and  indicating  the  favor  and  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens." 

Mr.  Allen  was  also  interested  in  a  bank  at  Caney 
and  had  extensive  financial  interests  in  other  direc- 
tions. He  owned  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
Verdigris  bottoms,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  jftride  and 
pleasure  in  the  management  of  his  farm  limds.  He 
was  also  identified  with  every  movement  calculated  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  his  community,  was  active  in 
the  Commercial  Club,  an  officer  and  worker  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was'  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Masonic  order  in 
Southem  Kansas.  He  took  his  first  degrees  in 
Masonry  in  1864,  and  was  long  associa^  with 
Fortitude  Lodge  No.  107,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  at  Independence,  with  Keystone  Chapter  No. 
22,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury was  recorder  of  St.  Bernard  Commandery  No.  10, 
Knights  Templar.  He  was  past  patron  of  the  Order 
of  Eastern  Star  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Bepublic.  The  Knights  Templar  and 
Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  were  both  represented 
at  his  funeral,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his  financial  leader- 
ship all  the  banks  of  the  city  were  closed  on  the 
afternoon  of  his  burial. 

On  May  2,  1865,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Allen  married  Mary  F.  Vansant. 
Mr.  Allen  was  always  thoroughly  a  home  man,  and 
found  his  greatest  pleasure  with  his  wife  and  chO- 
dren  and  in  the  recurring  annual  occasions  when 
both  children  and  grandchildren  gathered  at  his 
home.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  married  in  Coles 
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County,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Allen,  who  still  occupies  the 
fitie  old  family  home  on  South  Fourth  Street  in  Inde- 
^l^enclB,  was  b<»rn  August  27,  1846,  in  Fleming 
€#uiiit3f^  Kentucky.  Her  father,  Isaiah  Vansant,  was 
born  at  Flemingsburg,  Kentucl^  December  9,  1815, 
a^d  died  there  April  17,  1854.  His  business  was  that 
of  farmer  and  stock  man,  he  was  a  whig  in  politics, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Isaiah  Vansant  married  Martha  Jane  Damall,  who 
was  bom  in  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky,  December  17, 
1820,  and  died  at  Independence,  Kansas,  May  9,  1905. 
Mrs.  Allen  was  the  fourth  among  their  five  children, 
the  others  being:  Cynthia,  who  resides  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Brady,  who  is  now 
retired  and  was  formerly  a  bookkeeper  and  collector, 
and  for  many  years  connected  with  the  banking  insti- 
tutions; Margaret,  who  died  in  Covington,  Kentucky, 
was  the  wife  of  A.  L.  Scudder,  who  is  an  express 
messenger  and  lives  at  Covington;  Amanda,  who 
resides  at  Mrs.  Allen's  home  in  Independence;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  died  at  Natick,  Massachusetts,  the 
wife  of  H.  L.  Balcom,  a  hardware  merchant,  who  is 
also  deceased. 
'Mrs.  Allen's  grandfather  Aaron  Vansant,  was  bom 
\  in  Pennsylvania,  was  reared  and  was  married  there 

to  Margaret  Keith,  who  was  also  a  native  of  that 
state,  and  they  settled  early  in  Kentucky,  where  both 
of  them  died.  The  Vansants  were  originally  from 
Holland  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  colonial  days. 
Mrs.  Allen  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  all  her  daughters  belong  to 
that  order,  the  latter  having  acquired  two  bars  in 
that  organization,  and  when  the  records  are  complete 
they  will  have  six  bars.  The  daughters  received  ad- 
mission through  Francis  Barrett,  on  their  father's 
side.  Francis  Barrett  was  a  Bevoiutionary  soldier,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  served  with  the  Virginia 
troops  in  the  war.  He  was  bom  in  1762,  was  a 
farmer  after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  died  at  Greensburg,  Kentucky,  July  6,  1833. 
Francis  Barrett  married  Elizabeth  Lowry,  and  they 
lived  both  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Mrs..  Allen 's  Bevoiutionary  ancestor  was  her  great- 
•  great-grandfather  Alexander  Givens,  who  came  from 
Ireland  to  America,  served  in  the  Bevolution,  and 
afterwards  spent  his  remaining  years  in  Nicholas 
County,  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Allen's  matemal  grand- 
*  father  was  William  Givens,  a.  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  farmer  in  Fleming  County,  KentucI^,  where  he 
died  in  1846.    William  Givens  married  Mary  Shields. 

Mrs.  Allen's  children  and  grandchildren  are  as 
follows:  Mattie  H.  was  graduated  in  the  classical 
course  from  Oswego  College,  and  is  now  the  wife  of 
James  F.  Blackledge,  a  banker  at  Caney,  Kansas; 
their  children  are:  Ralph,  who  died  young;  Pauline, 
wife  of  Dr.  Fillis  of  Chicago,  Illinois;  Gwynne,  in  the 
automobile  and  electrical  supply  business  at  Caney; 
and  Mercedes,  a  student  in  the  high  school  at  Caney. 
Edith,  the  second  daughter,  graduated  from  Baird's 
School  at  Clinton,  Missouri,  with  the  degree  A.  B., 
and  took  post  graduate  work  in  the  Kansas  State 
University  and  is  now  the  wife  of  R,  W.  Gates,  who 
is  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Indepen- 
dence; their  children  are  Catherine  and  Allen,  both 
attending  school.  Lillian,  the  third  daughter,  grad- 
uated from  the  Montgomery  County  High  School  and 
is  now  the  wife  of  H.  H.  Kahn,  an  oil  operator  living 
at  Coflfeyville;  their  two  children,  both  in  school,  are 
Irene  and  Margaret.  Annie,  the  fourth  and  youngest 
daughter,  graduated  from  the  Montgomery  County 
High  School  and  married  Glen  Amesbury,  who  is  a 
banker  at  Longton,  Kansas;  they  also  have  two  chil- 
dren, George  Allen  and  Clifton,  both  now  in  school. 


Mrs.  Allen  besides  her  beautiful  residence  at  301 
South   Fourth   Street   owns   several   other  improved 

groperties  and  has  two  fine  farms  in  Montgomery 
lounty. 

Jambs  W.  Blain.  One  of  the  really  remarkable 
men  of  Riley  County,  Kansas,  is  James  W.  Blain, 
who  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  ninety-four 
years,  still  is  actively  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  his  state  and  county.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Blain  was  one  of  Riley  County's  most 
enterprising,  public  spirited  and  useful  men,  a 
pioneer  upbuilder,  an  honorable  public  official,  a 
substantial  and  successful  agriculturist  and  an  irre- 
proachable citizen.'  He  is  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  Cbunty  and  is  respected  and  esteemed 
throughout  its  length. 

James  W.  Blain  was  born  at  Warwick,  Orange 
County,  New  York,  September  17,  1822.  His  par- 
ents were  Nathaniel  and  Polly  (McCamley)  Blain, 
both  of  whom  were  bom  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  When  Jamee 
W.  was  twelve  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to 
Goshen,  New  York,  where  his  mother  died,  and  a 
few  years  later  the  father  removed  to  New  York 
City.  The  boy  had  but  limited  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  early  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources.  He  worked  as  a  clerk  in  stores  in 
New  York  City  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  secured  a  position  with  a  land  company 
operating  as  Hicks  &  Co.,  and  went  to  Hicksville, 
in  Northwestern  Ohio.  There  he  kept  the  books  and 
did  copying  for  the  company. 

In  1856  Mr.  Blain  came  to  Kansas,  landing  in  what 
is  now  Riley  County  on  April  29th  of  that  year.  He 
took  up  land,  a  part  of  nis  present  homestead  in 
Zeandale  Township.  The  federal  land  office  was 
then  at  Ogden.and  the  land  Mr.  Blain  bought  was 
located  by  a  land  warrant.  This  was  virgin  soil 
and  Mr.  Blain  broke  the  prairie  sod.  He  developed 
it  into  a  fine,  productive  farm  and  gradually  made 
additions  to  his  original  tract  until  he  was  one  of 
the  large  landowners  of  the  county,  but  in  later 
years  sold  these  additions,  keeping  pnly  his  original 
homestead.  Through  prudence  and  industry  he  pros- 
pered and  from  a  business  standpoint  he  achieved 
success  as  a  farmer  and  stockraiser.  In  1883  he 
built  his  present  two-story  ptone  residence,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  country  homes  in  Riley  County. 

On  February  23,  1846,  in  Paulding  County,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Blain  was  married  to  Martha  C.  Osborne,  who 
was  born  in  Connecticut  and  died  in  Kansas,  Febru- 
ary 2^,  1897.  She  was  an  admirable  woman  and  a 
true  helpmate.  They  had.  the  following  children: 
Rodman  P.,  who  was  born  August  23,  1847,  is  now 
a  prominent  farmer  of  Ottawa  County,  Kansas, 
which  county  he  has  twice  repVesented  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  served  two  years  as.  a  member  of 
Company  K,  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry,  in  the  Civil 
war;  Ransom  O.,  who  was  born  August  26,  1849; 
Chester  B.,  who  was  born  July  10,  1852;  Julia,  who 
was  born  September  26,  1856;,  Arthur  T.,  who  was 
born  March  26.  1860;  and  Charlotte,  who  has  bom 
January  25,  1863. 

When  Mr.  Blain  came  to  Kansas  political  feeling 
was  running  high.  Unalterably  opposed  to  human 
slavery,  he  had  identified  himself  with  the  Aboli- 
tionists. When  the  republican  party  came  into  being 
he  joined  that  organization  and  ever  since  has 
supported  its  measures  and  candidates.  He  was 
soon  recognized  in  his  new  home  as  a  man  of  stand- 
ing and  reliability.    That  part  of  what  is  now  Riley 
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County  in  which  he  is  located  and  where  he  has 
resided  since  coming  to  Kansas^  was  then  a  part  of 
Davis  County.  He  was  elected  probate  judge  of 
Davis  County  and  held  court  several  times  in  Ash- 
land at  an  early  day,  and  from  his  service  in  this  of- 
fice he  has  since  very  generally  been  known  as  Judge 
Blain.  Subsequently  he  served  four  years  as  treas- 
urer and  then  four  years  as  deputy  county  treasurer 
and  in  every  public  position  he  served  his  duties  were 
performed  in  a  faithful  and  efficient  manner.  He 
has  witnessed  wonderful  changes  since  he  came  as 
a  pioneer  to  Kansas  and  his  has  been  a  useful  life 
in  everything  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Riley  County.  Judge  Blain 's  personal  experi- 
ences have  often  been  historical  and  his  reading 
has  been  and  still  is  wide,  boofts,  magazines  and 
newspapers  being  daily  companions,  hence  his 
knowledge  and  experience  make  him  an  exceptionally 
valued  and  interesting  member  of  the  Riley  County 
Historical  Society  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Library  Board*  of  Trustees.  He  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gregational Church.  He  has  been  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  many  worthy  projects,  has  been  kind  and 
considerate  in  his  family  and  helpful  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  in  his  personal  life  has  exhibited  for- 
bearance, kindness,  courage  and  charity. 

Herbert  O.  Caster,  who,  on  February  2,  1914, 
qualified  as  attorney  for  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Topeka,  has 
lived  in  Kansas  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  is  well 
known  over  the  state,  but  particularly  in  his  home 
County  of  Decatur,  where  before  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  made  a  fine  record  for  himself  as  an 
educator  and  an  energetic  factor  in  other  affairs  of 
public  importance. 

When  the  Caster  family  came  to  Kansas  in  1878 
they  took  up  a  homestead  in  Decatur  County.  At 
that  time  the  county  was  a  sparsely  settled  region, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  frame  house  within  its 
borders.  I..ike  everyone  else  there  the  Caster  family 
lived  in  a  home  constructed  partly  of  sod  and  partly 
a  dug-out.  The  old-timers  of  Kansas  recall  the  hard- 
ships of  the  first  settlers,  of  their  incessant  war- 
fare with  drought  and  blizzards,  crop  failures,  and 
starvation  prices  for  such  produce  as  could  be  actu- 
ally spared  in  excess  of  home  consumption.  All 
these  discouragements  the  family  of  Herbert  O. 
Caster  experienced. 

His  parents  were  Dan  and  Jane  (Turner)  Caster. 
Dan  Caster  was  a  man  of  nuore  than  ordinary- intel- 
ligence, and  took  an  active  part  in  local  affairs  in 
Decatur  County,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  and  in  1891  and  in  1893 
being  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

Herbert  O.  Caster  is  an  Ohio  man  by  birth,  having 
been  bom  in  Meigs  County,  August  28,  1871,  and 
was  therefore  seven  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Kansas.  Within  his  personal  experience  he  knows 
what  Kansans  went  through  in  the  early  days  of 
the  state.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm,  attended  a  dis- 
trict school  kept  in  a  sod  house  with  dirt  floor,  and 
later  he  .became  a  student  in  the  Oberlin  High 
School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1891.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  year  as  a  teacher,  and  he  next  enrolled  as 
a  student  in  Ottawa  University  at  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
where  in  1898  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy.  He  showed  the  resourcefulness 
and  energy  of  his  mind  while  in  college,  serving  as 
business  manager  of  the  college  paper,  and  success- 


fully representing  his  college  in  competitive  states, 
and  for  a  time  was  president  of  the  State  Oratorical 
Association. 

Leaving  college,  Mr.  Caster  was  for  three  years 
superintendent  of  the  Oberlin  city  schools.  As  an 
educator  he  made  a  record  of  which  he  may  properly 
be  proud.  While  in  Oberlin  he  created  the  first 
accredited  high  school  course.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  De- 
catur County,  and  re-elected  in  1902.  It  was  while 
in  this  office  that  he  began  the  study  of  law.  In 
the  fall  of  1903  Mr.  Caster  drafted  a  petition  to  the 
State  Legislature  for  a  county  high  school,  secured 
three-fourths  of  the  signers  and  largely  through  his 
personal  efforts  at  Topeka  secured  the  passage  of 
the  measure.  All  this  he  accomplished  in  addition 
to  the  regular  duties  of  his  position.  In  establish- 
ing the  Decatur  County  High  School  he  gained  an 
enviable  distinction  throughout  Kansas  along  educa- 
tional lines.  For  eight  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  that  high  school,  and  for  six  years 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  board.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  taught  school  in 
Decatur  County. 

At  Oberlin  he  organized  the  first  Chautauqua,  of 
which  he  was  manager  five  years.  In  1904  he  was 
the  unsuccessful  nominee  of  the  democratic  party 
for  Congress  from  the  Sixth  District.  The  succeed- 
ing year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
law,  and  in  June,  1906,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  at  once  took  up  practice  at  Oberlin  as  an  asso- 
ciate of  Judge  Langmade.  He  was  elected  county 
attorney  in  1908.  It  was  from  this  practice  that 
he  was-  called  early  in  1914  to  become  attorney  for 
the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  at  Topeka. 

Mr.  Caster  is  an  active  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  has  held  a  number  of  of&cial  positions. 
On  August  23,  1900,  he  married  Miss  Maud  Van 
Grundy,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in  Missouri, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Van  Grundy,  who 
moved  their  home  to  Kansas  in  1890.  Mrs.  Caster 
completed  her  education  at  Tarkio  College  at  Tarkio, 
Missouri,  and  was  a  teachier  both  in  Missouri  and 
at  Oberlin,  Kansas.  The  three  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Caater  are:  Ethel,  born  October  10,  1901; 
Mary,  born  April  19,  1905;  and  Bobert,  bom  Sep- 
tember 7,  1907. 

Fred  A.  Sowers.  A  career  marked  by  specially 
varied  activities  has  been  that  of  this  venerable 
and  honored  citizen  of  Wichita.  Mr.  Sowers  is  con- 
sistently to  be  designated  as  one  of  the  veteran 
members  of  the  Kansas  bar,  as  a  pioneer  newspaper 
man  of  this  commonwealth  and  as  one  of  the  oldest 
citizens  of  Wichita  in  point  of  continuous  residence. 
As  a  man  of  affairs  his  productive  activities  have 
been  always  benignant  and  though  he  is  near  the 
age  of  four  score  years  he  is  still  found  vigorously 
concerned  with  business  affairs,  as  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  Wichita.  He  served  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war  and  in  all  of 
the  relations  of  life  his  loyalty  and  integrity  of 
purpose  have  been  dominating  characteristics.  Such 
are  the  sterling  pioneers  to  whom  special  recognition 
should  be  given  in'  this  publication. 

Fred  A.  Sowers  was  bom  at  Canton,  the  judicial 
center  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1839,  and  his  parents  were  numbered  among  the 
honored  pioneers  of  the  historic  old  Buckeye  State. 
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He  continued  his  studies  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  until  he  had  completed  a  high  school 
course.  At  Canton  he  thereafter  studied  law  under 
the  preceptorship  of  the  representive  firm  of  Dunbar 
&  McSweeney,  and  he  was  well  fortified  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  at  the  time  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state,  at  Mount 
Yemon,  in  1862.  In  1863  Mr.  Sowers  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Civil  war,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Kirby  Smith.  He  became  a  member  of  Company 
B,  Forty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  he  did 
not  proceed  with  his  regiment  to  the  front,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  friends  of  the  family  obtained  his 
discharge,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  with  and 
care  for  his  mother,  whose  health  was  greatly  im- 
paired at  the  time.  Later,  however,  he  entered  ser- 
vice as  a  member  of  a  company  of  the  historic 
*' Squirrel  Hunters,"  and,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Miller,  he  saw  active  service  with  this 
company  in  Kentucky. 

In  1864  Mr.  Sowers  took  the  action  that  was  to 
gain  to  him  lasting  distinction  as  being  a  pioneer 
of  Kansas.  He  established  his  residence  at  Leav- 
enworth, where  he  became  associated  with  Samuel 
Ludlum  in  the  practice  of  law.  Immediately  after 
the  sacking  of  Lawrence,  this  state,  by  Confederate 
forces,  Mr.  Sowers  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  the 
volunteer  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Fitzpat- 
rick,  and  with  this  company  he  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Westport.  He  continued  in  active  service 
'  until  the  close  of  th,e  war  and  then  received  his 
honorable  discharge.  As  one  of  the  vigorous  and 
ambitious  young  lawyers  of  the  Sunflower  State  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Leaven- 
worth, and  there  he  served  two  years  as  deputy  city 
clerk.  After  his  retirement  from  this  office  Mr. 
Sowers  assumed  the  position  of  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Leavenworth  Times,  of  which  he 
was  shortly  afterward  made  manager — ^a  position 
of  which  he  continued  the  incumbent  six  years. 

After  having  thus  made  an  excellent  record  in 
connection  with  newspaper  enterprise  Mr.  Sowers 
had  the  distinction  of  establishing  at  Wichita  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  On  the 
12th  of  August,  1870,-  he  here  initiated  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Wichita  Vidette,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  he  sold  the  plant  and  business.  In  1872 
he  founded  the  Wichita  Beacon,  a  daily  and  weekly 
paper,  and  this  was  the  first  daily  paper  to  be  issued 
in  Wichita.  He  successfully  continued  the  enter- 
prise for  a  period  of  four  years  and  then  sold  out. 
For  several  years  thereafter  Mr.  Sowers  gave  most 
effective  service  as  land  inspector  for  the  Lombard 
Mortgage  Company,  and  since  1878  he  has  conducted 
an  individual  and  successful  real -estate  and  losm 
business,  being  the  city's  veteran  representative  of 
these  important  lines  of  enterprise. 

Mr.  Sowers  has  been  long  recognized  as  one  of 
the  loyal  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Wichita, 
where  he  has  wielded  much  influence  in  civic  affairs 
and  where  he  served  four  years  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  besides  having  been  for  three  terms 
a  member,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  secretary,  of 
the  board  of  education.  He  now  has  the  honor  of 
being  secretary  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association  of 
Wichita. 

In  the  year  1867  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Sowers  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Schattner,  of  Leaven- 
worth, this  state,  and  she  was  summoned  to  the  life 
eternal  in  1880,  both  of  the  two  children  of  this 
union  having  died  young.    For  his  second  wife  Mr. 


Sowers  wedded  Miss  Clara  L.  Hurst,  and  of  iheir 
three  children  two  are  living:  Clarence  B.  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  as  a 
skilled  and  successful  lawyer  he  is  now  a  represen- 
tative member  of  the  Wichita  bar  and  representa- 
tive from  Wichita  in  the  State  Legislature;  Claude 
E.y  who  likewise  was  graduated  in  the  University 
of  Kansas,  is  now  engaged  in  the  lumber-finishing 
business  at  Kansas  City,  MissourL 

Judge  Albert  H.  Hobton  was  identified  with  the 
State  of  Kansas  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years  in  the  most  important  phases  of  its  civil  and 
judicial  development.  His  great  influence  extended 
from  the  year  of  its  birth  in  1861  to  the  time  of  his 
own  death  in  1902.*  For  nearly  twenty  years  of  that 
period  he  served  as  chief  justice,  of  its  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Horton  was  born  near  Brookfield,  New  York, 
March  12,  1837,  his  ancestors  being  of  an  ancient 
English  family,  the  first  American  jepresentatives 
of  which  settled  in  New  England.  Albert  received 
his  preparatory  education  in  New  York  and  in  1855 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  but  during  his  sophomore  year  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  college  because  of  an  affection  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  in  1860,  and  the  same  year  moved  to  Atdiison, 
Kansas,  where  he  was  soon  appointed  city  attorney. 
In  April,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  that  omce  on  the 
republican  ticket,  and  in  September  Governor  Bobin- 
son  appointed  him  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. Later  he  was  elected  to  the  position  twice 
without  opposition,  but  resigned  to  resume  his  law 
practice.  From  1861  to  1864  he  was  a  member  of  ihe 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atchison  Weekly  Champion.  In 
1868  he  was  a  republican  presidential  elector  and 
in  May,  1869,  President  Grant  appointed  him  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Kansas.  He  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1872, 
and  state  senator  in  1876,  but  resigned  January  1, 
1877,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  chief  justice 
tendered  him  by  Governor  Osbom.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  In  1878  he 
was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  was  re- 
elected in  1884  and  1890.  In  1885  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
United  States  senator,  and  on  the  first  b^ot  the  vote 
stood  eighty-six  for  John  jJ.  Ingalls  and  eighty-three 
for  Judge  Horton.  For  many  years  Judge  Horton 
was  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  for  the  Southwest,  and  in 
June,  1889,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  On  April  30,  1895,  he 
resigned  his  position  on  the  Supreme  Bench  to  resume 
his  law  practice  at  Topeka,  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Waggoner,  Horton  &  Orr,  and  died  in  that  city 
September  2,  1902. 

Cyrus  K.  Holliday  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Topeka,  in  which,  for  many  years,  he  was  the  largest 
taxpayer;  projected  and  built  the  first  portion  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  republican  party  in  Kansas, 
and  an  all-around  promoter  of  great  enterprises. 
Bom  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  April  3,  1826,  he  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but  decided  in 
early  manhood  in  favor  of  a  business  life.  His  first 
venture  was  the  building  of  a  short  line  of  railro^ 
in  his  native  state,  in  which  he  accimiulated  some 
$20,000,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  success  in 
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later  life.  Deeming  the  West  a  better  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  he  left  Pennsylvania  and  in 
October,  1854,  located  at  Lawrence.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  free-state  cause  and  was  the 
first  president  of  the  town  company  that  laid  out 
Topeka. 

An  account  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  the  great  system  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  is  thus  given:  ''Mr  HoUiday's  greatest 
achievement  was  in  projecting  and  builduig  the  first 
portion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  rail- 
road. He  was  the  first  man  to  dream  of  a  line  of 
railway  along  the  old  Santa  Pe  trail  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  1864  he  prepared  a  map  showing  the  line 
of  the  proposed  road  and  tried  to  interest  capitalists 
in  the  scheme.  Everywhere  he  was  met  by  rebuffs 
and  sneers,  but  nothing  daunted  him,  and  he  lived  to 
see  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  He  secured  a 
charter  from  the  Kansas  legislature,  and  through  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  Pottawatomie  Indian  lands 
raised  money  enough  to  built  the  first  twenty  miles 
of  the  road — ^from  Topeka  to  Oarbondale — an  event 
that  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies." 

Mr.  Holliday  was  elected  state  senator  in  1861; 
served  as  adjutant-general  during  the  Civil  war;  was 
chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  in  1866; 
was  nominated  for  Congress  in  1874,  but  was  de- 
feated; was  president  of  the  Excelsior  Coke  and  Gas 
Company  and  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
Topeka;  served  as  president  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
k  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  from  the  time  it  was 
organized  until  his  death  on  March  29,  1900. 

JbsTAH  C.  Trask  was  one  of  the  180  victims  of  the 
terrible  Quantrill  raid  and  massacre  at  Lawrence,  On 
August  21,  1863.  He  was  a  young  and  brilliant 
editor  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  few  men  of 
Kansas  were  more  beloved.  His  father  was  a  minister, 
who  preached  in  Massachusetts  for  many  years,  and 
he  himself  was  bom  at  Warren,  that  state,  May  9, 
1837.  He  pursued  an  academic  course  at  Fitchburg, 
and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  printer  in  various  newspaper 
offices.  Through  his  father-in-law,  Joel  B.  Hibbard, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Cortland  (New  York)  Acad- 
emy, Mr.  Trask  imbibed  strong  anti-slavery  convic- 
tions, and  in  February,  1857,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  left  New  York  for  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 
He  first  secured  employment  in  the  oflfice  of  the 
Herald  of  Freedom,  Lawrence,  and  in  1861,  with 
Hovey  E.  Lowman,  bought  the  paper  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  Kansas  State  Journal.  Soon  afterward 
he  edited  a  paper  at  Topeka  and  published  one  at 
Yankton,  Dakota.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  returned 
to  New  York,  married  and  settled  at  Lawrence.  In 
the  following  year,  besides  editing  the  Journal,  he 
went  as  a  delegate  to  the  canal  convention  held  in 
Chicago,  and  in  the  following  July  spent  the  Fourth, 
with  his  young  bride,  at  Junction  City.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  completed  for  adding  a  daily  issue 
to  the  Journal  and  the  press  arrived  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  For  several  years  he  had  done  a 
large  portion  of  the  printing  of  the  laws  of  Kansas, 
was  able  and  popular,  and  of  fine  personal  presence. 
On  the  morning  of  the  massacre  a  band  of  Quantrill 's 
men  appeared  at  his  boarding  house  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  inmates,  under  the  promise  of 
honorable  treatment  as  prisoners.  Mr.  Trask  was  the 
first  to  appear  and  when  all  the  inmates  had  followed 
they  were  shot  in  their  tracks.    Two  of  the  number 


were  instantly  killed,  including  the  lamented  editor 
of  the  State  JoumaL 

Bev.  John  G.  Pratt,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
Protestant  missionaries  of  Kansas  and  the  West, 
was  born  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts  in  1814  and 
graduated  from  Andover  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
1836.  He  was  immediately  licensed  to  preach  and 
the  Baptist  Society  sent  him  to  the  Indian  country 
to  labor  among  the  Shawnees.  He  continued  that 
work  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1844  located 
four  miles  south  of  Fort  Leavenworth  to  take  charge 
of  a  contemplated  mission  of  Green  Bay  Indians, 
lately  arrived  from  Wisconsin.  But  they  did  not 
receive  the  promised  allotment  of  land,  and  the  mis- 
sion was  never  organized.  •  Mr.  Pratt  then  chose  a 
location  near  White  Church,  Wyandotte  CountjTi 
Kansas,  for  mission  work  among  the  Delawares,  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  boarding  school  for  the  Indians 
which  was  built  and  owned  by  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  As  a  result  of  these  labors 
Mr.  Pratt  became  convinced  that  the  Indian  when 
taken  young  is  as  bright  and  apt  as  the  average 
white  child  of  the  same  age.  The  Delawares,  espe- 
cially, showed  their  appreciation  of  his  work  by  their 
request  that  the  Government  set  aside  from  their 
annuities  for  educational  purposes  an  amount  equal 
to  $25  per  year  per  pupiL  In  this  quite  famous 
school  were  taught  English  elementary  branches,  with 
algebra,  natural  phUosophy  and  some  of  the 
academic  studies.  From  1864  to  1867  Mr.  Pratt  was 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  both  the  Delawares 
and  Wyandots,  in  the  latter  year  paying  the  Dela- 
wares for  their  land  in  Kansas  and  moving  them  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  farming  and  stock  raising  on  his  prop- 
erty not  far  from  the  old  mission  and  school  which  he 
had  conducted  for  so  many  years.  He  died  in  1895, 
and  until  a  few  months  before  his  death  he  also 
preached  occasionally  and  conducted  a  kind  of  home 
missionary  independent  of  any  organization. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Boor,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
physicians  of  Wyandotte,  then  a  part  of  Leavenworth 
County,  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  Massachusetts,  April 
23,  1826,  and  died  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  July  20, 
1885.  He  was' a  member  of  the  Connecticut-Kansas 
Colony,  better  known  as  the  Beeeher  Bible  and  Rifle 
Company,  which  settled  at  Wabaunsee.  He  organized 
free-state  forces  and  in  every  way  identified  himself 
with  the  early  history  of  the  territory.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Free-State  Executive  Committee,  he 
located  the  road  from  Topeka  to  Nebraska  City, 
thereby  securing  a  safe  route  of  travel  for  free-state 
immigrants.  Doctor  Boot  was  sent  East  as  agent 
to  obtain  arms  and  other  assistance  for  the  free 
sellers  of  Kansas  and  was  very  successful  in  his 
mission.  On  his  return  he  located  at  Wyandotte  and 
was  there  elected  a  member  of  the  Council.  In  1861 
he  was  elected  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state;  served  in  the  Second  Kansas  as  surgeon  and 
was  medical  director  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Wyandotte  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  was  ap-^ 
pointed  minister  to  Chile  in  1870.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  of  office  he  again  located  in  Wyandotte,  of 
which  he  was  a  resident  until  his  death,  July  20, 
1885. 

Thomas  E.  WAGSTArr.  An  attorney  of  long  and 
successful  experience  in  Montgomery  County,  both  in 
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Coffeyville  and  Independence,  Thomas  E.  Wagstaff 
has  been  and  is  a  leader  in  republican  politics  in  the 
state,  and  a  few  years  ago  his  name  became  known 
all  over  Kansas  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  to  the 
oflce  of  governor.  He  lost  the  nomination  by  only  a 
few  votes.  This  was  in  1910,  when  W.  R.  Stubbs  was 
nominated  and  afterwards  elected. 

His  family  have  been  identified  with  Kansas  for 
forty  years.  Thomas  E.  Wagstaff  was  born  at  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  July  23,  1875,  and  was  still  an  infant 
when  brought  to  this  state.  His  father,  Richard  T. 
Wagstaff,  who  died  at  Lawrence  in  1901,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  best  known  traveling  salesman  in  Kan- 
sas, and  was  known  among  retail  merchants,  the 
traveling  fraternity  in  general,  and  a  great  host  of 
other  citizens  by  the  affectionate  title  of  "Uncle 
Dick.''  For  years  he  represented  a  hardware  house 
of  St.  Louis,  and  traveled  over  all  the  State  of 
Kansas.  He  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1842,  a 
son  of  Robert  Wagstaff,  a  native  of  the  same  place. 
The  Wagstaff  familjr  in  Ireland  were  of  the  gentry, 
and  back  in  the  times  of  the  protectorate  Oliver 
Cromwell  gave  them  grants  of  Umd  which  are  still 
owned  by  their  descendants.  Robert  Wagstaff  came 
to  America  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  and  lived  in 
Monmouth,  Illinois,  until  his  death.  Richard  T. 
Wagstaff  came  to  this  country  in  1859  and  lived  in 
Monmouth,  Illinois,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Illinois  Infantry,  and  wtis  in  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  At  Fort  Donelson  he  was  wounded 
and  it  was  these  injuries  sustained  while  fighting  for 
his  adopted  country  that  ultimately  brought  about  his 
death.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Monmouth,  but 
in  1877  moved  to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  His  popularity 
as  a  traveling  man  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  fist  grand  councillor  of  the  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  Ireland  had  been  educated 
for  the  ministry.  He  married  Mary  E.  Jarrell,  who 
was  born  in  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  in  1849  and  died 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  1894.  Their  children,  eight 
in  number,  were:  Henry  S.,  a  traveling  salesman 
living  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska;  Minnie,  who  died 
in  1891,  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Anderson,  a 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Lawrence ;  Robert  B.,  a 
grocer  at  Lawrence;  Richard,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
ten  years;  Thomas  E.;  Mary  Belle  is  the  wife  of 
Meritt  Jeffries,  who  is  assistant  cashier  in  the  Reserve 
National  Bank  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Charles  A., 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- three ;  and  Bessie,  who 
also  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

Thomas  E.  Wagstaff  had  a  very  fine  scholastic 
training  as  a  preparation  for  his  profession  and  public 
career.  He  attended  the  public  school  at  Lawrence, 
graduated  from  high  school  there  in  1894,  and  in  1897 
graduated  LL.  B.  from  the  law  department  of  the 
Kansas  State  University.  He  then  went  East  and 
pursued  post-graduate  work  inr  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  received  the  degree  LL.  M.  in 
1898. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas  June  8,  1897,  he  did  his  first  work  as  a  lawyer 
in  Lawrence,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1898  with  the 
firm  of  Poehler  &  Mason.  In  1899  he  moved  to 
Coffeyville,  and  was  in  active  practice  in  that  city 
until  January  1,  1905.  Having  been  elected  county 
attorney  of  Montgomery  County  in  the  previous  fall, 
he  moved  to  Independence,  and  gave  all  his  zeal  and 
energy  to  his  public  duties  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
Since  then  he  has  carried  on  a  large  civil  and  criminal 
practice  at  Independence,  his  offices  being  at  204^ 


North  Penn  Avenue.  While  living  at  Coffeyville  he 
also  served  as  city  attorney  and  Governor  Stanley 
appointed  him  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  W.  £. 
Zlegler,  who  had  resigned  the  office  of  judge  of  court 
at  Coffeyville.  This  was  in  1902.  In  a  business  way 
Mr.  Wagstaff  is  connected  with  several  oil  companies. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Montgomery  Counf^  Bar 
Association,  the  Kansas  State  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  in  politics  is  a 
republican.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society,  has  served  as  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Commercial  Club,  is  vice  president  of  the 
Independent  Rotary  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  has  served  as  vestry- 
man. He  believes  in  the  essential  principles  of  fiu- 
ternalism,  and  is  affiliated  with  Keystone  Lodge  No. 
102,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Coffey- 
ville; Keystone  Chapter  No.  22,  Royal  Arch  Masons; 
St.  Bernard  Commandery  No.  10,  Knights  Templar; 
Mirzah  Temple  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
was  a  charter  member  of  Coffeyville  Lodge  No.  775, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  now 
belongs  to  Independent  Lodge  No.  778,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  Coffeyville  in  1903  Mr.  Wagstaff  married  Miss 
Jane  Morna  Wilson,  daughter  of  Capt.  E.  E.  and 
Moma  Wilson.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  City  of  Independence,  was  a  merchant  and 
banker,  very  prominent  in  early  affairs,  served  as 
second  mayor  of  the  town  in  1871,  and  was  also 
county  treasurer  of  Montgomery  County.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wagstaff  have  two  children:  Morna  Bell,  bom 
December  23,  1905,  and  now  a  student  in  the  public 
schools;  and  Robert  W.,  born  November  16,  1909. 

Boyd  Elias  Pollom.  The  men  who  came  to  Shaw- 
nee County  in  1871  were  of  necessity  patient  plod- 
ders, content  to  await  the  rewards  of  a  developing 
civilization.  There  were  no  short  cuts  to  fortune 
such  as  fired  the  zeal  of  the  argonauts  of  '49,  bat 
there  existed  sane  and  practicfd  opportunities  for 
the  man  to  whom  labor  was  a  beneficent  and  neces- 
si^ry  feature  of  his  existence.  To  such  a  class  be- 
longed William  Pollom,  father  of  Boyd  Elias  Pol- 
lom, the  latter  one  of  the  successful  agriculturists 
and  substantial  citizens  of  the  vicinity  of  North 
Topeka. 

William  Pollom  Was  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1838,  a  son 
of  Joseph  Pollom,  of  Pennsylvania-Dutch  ante- 
cedents who  was  a  pioneer  of  both  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana. William  Pollom  grew  up  •  as  a  farmer,  a 
vocation  which  he  followed  throughout  his  life, 
with  short  periods  of  participation  in  sawmiUing, 
as  timber  in  his  community  was  very  plentiful  dur- 
ing his  young  manhood.  He  was  married  in  1856 
to  Ann  Boyd,  of  Muskingum  County,  Ohia  and  not 
long  thereafter  moved  to  Clay  County,  Inmana,  and 
then  to  Putnam  County,  in  the  same  state.  A  loyal 
Union  man,  never  afraid  to  express  his  views,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Fifty-first  Beffiment,  Indiana  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  during  the  Civil  war  and  fought  with 
that  organization  until  wounded  in  battle,  when  he 
returned  to  Putnam  County  and  thereafter  did  duty 
as  a  home  guard  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  While 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  local  political  affairs, 
he  never  sought  office.  Mr.  Pollom  was  an  upright 
citizen,  of  high  moral  character,  who  never  used 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  a  devout  member  of  the 
'Methodist  Church.  In  1871,  with  his  large  family 
of  young  children,  he  started  for  the  West,  travel- 
ing overland  for  a  journey  of  twenty-six  days, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  there   being 
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but  two  days  of  rain  during  the  entire  time.  Locat- 
ing in  North  Topeka,  Mr.  Pollom  b6ught  consid- 
erable real  estate  and  installed  a  number  of 
improvements,  but  after  two  years  returned  to  the 
old  Indiana  nome,  partly  because  he  still  owned 
property  there  that  had  not  been  disposed  of. 
Eiprht  years  later  Mr.  Pollom  again  came  to  Kan- 
sas by  wagon,  but  this  journey  was  not  so  pleas- 
urable, as  during  eighteen  days  of  the  tnp  it 
rained,  the  roads  were  made  almost  impassable  an4 
the  little  party  underwent  many  discomforts  and 
some  real  hardships  before  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation. This  was  again  North  Topeka,  where  they 
remained  for  ose  year  and  then  occupied  the  David 
Shellabarger  farm  for  five  years.  Subsequently 
they  went  to  Pottawatomie  County,  Kansas,  and 
lived  near  Louisville  for  five  years,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Shawnee  County  and  bought  the  Hickman 
farm,  on  Indian  Creek,  where  Mr.  Pollom  erected  a  • 
residence.  His  final  move,  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  active  affairs,  was  to  thja  City  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Pollom  'is  living.  Mrs. 
Pollom  is  deceased.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  and  all  are  yet  living,  as  follows: 
Philip  A.,  who  resides  near  Grantville,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  farming;  Lessie  B.,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Elliott,  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  Joseph  M., 
who  lives  on  the  Marple  homestead,  in  Shawnee 
County;  Boyd  E.,  of  this  notice;  Edna  Day,  of  Ta- 
eoma,  Washington;  Noah  D.,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Tacoma,  Washington; 
Annetta  Anderson,  of  Bichland,  Kansas;  Mary  E., 
who  is  now  Mrs.  George  Goodrich,  of  Yelm,  Wash- 
ington, where  Mr.  Goodrich  has  a  ranch ;  Willie,  who 
is  employed  by  the  Karlan  Furniture  Company,  of 
Topeka;  Walter,  twin  of  Willie,'and  the  only  single 
member  of  the  family;  and  Arthur  Earl,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  mill  and  feed  business  at  Chehalis, 
Washington. 

Boyd  Elias  Pollom  was  bom  in  Putnam  County, 
Indiana,  in  1863,  and  there  received  his  education 
up  to  the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  when  he 
made  his  first  trip  to  Kansas  with  the  family.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Indiana,  but  in  1879 
again  came  to  Kansas,  this  time  to  remain  perma- 
nently. During  the  next  eight  years  he  divided 
his  time  between  farming  and  sawmilling,  and  then 
took  up  agricultural  work  exclusively,  which  he  has 
followed  since  as  the  owner  of  the  old  Pollom  home- 
stead. Mr.  Pollom  represents  the  substantial  and 
reliable  element  of  his  community,  and,  still  in  the 
vigor  and  prime  of  manhood,  is  cheered  by  the  good 
will  and  affection  of  many  friends  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  his  obligations  as  farmer,  husband,  father 
and  citizen.  Mr.  Pollom  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  community,  and  has 
rendered  valuable  and  intelligent  service,  having 
been  formerly  a  trustee  of  Soldier  Township  for 
four  years,  and  at  present  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Shawnee  County. 

Mr.  Pollom  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Pitcher, 
who  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Kansas,  in  1869,  and 
to  this  union  there  have  been  born  six  sons  and 
two  daughters,  namely:  Bay  H.,  a  graduate  of 
Manhattan  K.  S.  A.  College,  class  of  1912,  and  now 
manager  of  the  Co-Operative  College  Store,  at  Man- 
hattan; Lester  Boyd,  a  graduate  of  Manhattan 
K.  S.  A.  College,  class  of  J.913,  and  now  principal  of 
Wamego  High  School,  is  married  and  the  father  of 
an   infant   son;    Constance  May,   who    died  in  in- 


fancy; Fred  B.,  a  student  in  his  third  year  at  the 
K.  S.  A.  College;  William  Cletus,  a  senior  at  the 
Topeka  High  School;  Edgar  Thomas,  a  sophomore 
in  that  school;  and  Harry  M.  and  Buth  E.,  who  are 
attending  the  Bochester  school. 

Hon.  Joseph  Little  Bristow.  No  Kansan  in  re- 
cent years  has  rendered  such  distinguished  public 
service  to  the  nation  at  large  as  former  Senator  Bris- 
tow, now  chairman  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Bristow  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas 
since  he  was  twelve  years  old.  From  his  father, 
who  was  a  Methodist  minister  of  the  old  type,  he 
inherited  a  courage  of  convictions,  a  determined  ani- 
mosity to  all  public  and  private  dishonesty,  and  his 
own  life  on  the  Kansas  prairies  has  developed  in 
him  a  zeal  for  popular  rights  and  liberties  and  a 
fearless  statesmanship  equally  removed  from  radi- 
calism and  reaction. 

For  six  years  he  worked  unceasingly  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  champion  of  progressive  doc- 
trines, some  of  which  were  typically  Kansan  in  flavor 
and  spirit,  but  all  marked  by  a  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  national  weal.  Few  men  have  done  more  to 
eradicate  systematic  graft  from  public  service.  He 
can  be  described  as  a  progressive  republican,  but 
extreme  partisanship  is  not  a  part  of  his  char- 
acter. In  the  Senate  he  showed  himself  a  reasonable 
and  reasoning  advocate  of  protection.  It  can  be 
said  that  he  has  favored  or  opposed  no  measure 
which  he  himself  did  not  thoroughly  understand. 
Hence  he  committed  himself  to  definite  propositions 
and  specific  measures,  rather  than  a  general  policy. 
This  perhaps  explains  the  fact  that  he  opposed  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  of  the  republican  adminis- 
tration, and  also  opposed  the  more  recent  tariff 
program  of  the  democratic  majority.  While  he  ap- 
proached and  considered  public  economic  questions 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Kansan,  he  always  justi- 
fied his  support  of  opposition  by  something  more 
than  provincial  and  local  arguments.  Senator  Bris- 
tow possessed  that  rare  combination  of  great  earnest- 
ness, ability  and  energy  in  pursuing  a  course  toward 
a  definite  aim,  together  with  an  open-minded  candor 
in  considering  all  phases  of  a  problem  and  in  har- 
monizing his  individual  convictions  with  the  best 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  • 

In  considering  his  biography,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  he  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  that  he 
is  directly  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
John  Bristow,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Bris- 
tol, England,  which  city  was  formerly  called  Bris- 
tow, about  1680  and  settled  in  Virginia  on  the  Bap- 
pahannock  Biver  where  the  Village  of  Urbana  now 
stands.  During  all  the  subsequent  generations  the 
property , acquired  by  John  Bristow  has  been  in 
possession  of  members  of  the  family,  and  still  re- 
mains so  at  this  time.  Joseph  Little  Bristow  was 
born  near  Hazelgreen,  Wolfe  County,  Kentucky, 
July  22,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Savanah 
(Little)  Bristow,  and  a  grandson  of  Joseph  H.  and 
Ann  (Smithers)  Bristow. 

There  should  be  a  paragraph  for  his  honored 
father,  not  only  because  that  father  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  moral  and  religious  development  of  early 
Kansas,  but  also  because  his  influence  and  example 
were  such  potent  factors  in  developing  the  character 
of  Senator  Bristow.  William  Bristow  was  a  Metho- 
dist minister  and  for  more  than  three  years  fought 
on  the  Union  side  of  the  Civil  war  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiment  of  Kentucky  Volunteers.    In  1871 
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he  became  one  of  the  pioneer  methodist  preachers  of 
Kansas,  being  first  stationed  at  Fredonia.  Two  years 
later  the  family  joined  him  in  this  state.  At  that 
time  Kansas  was  all  one  conference  and  his  assign- 
ment was  practically  the  entire  state.  He  worked 
untiringly  and  unceasingly  for  the  building  of 
churches  and  the  extension  of  religious  influences 
over  this  state.  In  character  he  was  frank,  out- 
spoken, intolerant  of  wrong  doing,  incorruptible,  pur- 
sued his  course  in  spite  of  antagonism  or  indiffer- 
ence, and  was  of  that  old  time  type  of  minister  so 
well  exemplified  by  Peter  Cartwright,  Parson  Brown,- 
low  and  others.  He  was  unselfish,  self-sacrificing, 
and  altogether  a  splendid  representative  of  that  class 
of  early  day  ministers  that  has  now  disappeared  but 
left  an  ineradicable  impress  for  good. 

Educated  partly  in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky 
and  partly  in  Kansas,  Joseph  L.  Bristow  graduated 
from  Baker  University  at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  in  1886, 
and  in  1891  his  alma  mater  gave  him  the  degree 
M.  A.,  and  in  1909  honored  its  distinguished  alumnus 
with  the  further  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Mr.  Bristow  grew  up  on  a  farm,  and  had  some 
experience  of  farming  in  Elk  County  before  enter- 
ing college.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Douglas 
County,  an  office  he  filled  four  years.  In  1890  he 
bought  the  Daily  Bepublican  of  Salina,  Kansas,  and 
continued  to  edit  its  columns  five  years.  In  1895  he 
sold  the  Daily  Bepublican  and  bought  the  Ottawa 
Herald,  which  he  owned  for  more  than*  ten  years. 

In  the  meantime  people  had  come  to  look  upon 
this  Kansas  editor  as  a  new  type  of  political  leader. 
In  1894  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  and  in  the  following  year  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Governor  E.  N.  Morrill.  He  was 
again  elected  secretary  of  the  state  committee  in 
1896. 

His  first  great  opportunity  for  national  service 
came  in  March,  1897,  when  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed him  an  assistant  postmaster  general.  It  was 
in  that  office  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  re- 
lentless investigator  of  official  dishonesty.  In  1900 
while  the  Americans  were  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Cuba,  those  intrusted' with 
the  administration  of  the  department  of  posts  in 
Cuba  embezzled  a  large  part  of  the  postal  receipts. 
The  shortage  was  discovered  by  an  army  officer. 
Colonel  Burton,  who  began  an  investigation  under 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  General  Wood 
wired  the  President  in  regard  to  the  embezzlement 
and  the  President  directed  Postmaster  General 
Charles  Emory  Smith  to  send  Mr.  Bristow  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  conditions  on  the  island  and  make 
whatever  reorganization  of  the  postal  service  neces- 
sary. Fortunately  absolute  authority  wa%  given  to 
Mr.  Bristow,  and  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  the 
director  of  posts  and  several  very  high  officials  were 
sent  to  prison.  Mr.  Bristow  then  established  a  postal 
system  on  the  island  which  remains  practically  in- 
tact to  this  time. 

But  those  who  kept  themselves  well  informed  as  to* 
public  affairs  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  know  Mr. 
Bristow  best  as  head  of  the  general  investigation  of 
the  postoffice  department  under  Postmaster  General 
Payne.  It  was  in  1903  that  President  Roosevelt 
designated  him  for  this  responsibility.  Since  then 
investigations  have  followed  in  somewhat  rapid  suc- 
cession in  the  various  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  none  has  attracted  *o  much 
attention   and  probably  none   brought  about   such 


drastic  reforms  as  that  conducted  by  Joseph  L. 
Bristow.  He  was  at  the  work  nearly  a  year,  and  in 
that  time  he  brought  about  the  exposure  of  a  well 
organized  system  of  graft  in  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment, as  a  result  of  which  twenty-nine  indictments 
were  drawn  by  the  grand  jury,  there  were  thirteen 
dismissals  and  over  half  a  dozen  prominent  con- 
victions in  the  Criminal  Court.  It  was  shown,  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation,  that  certain  subordinate 
officials  in  the  postoffice  department  had  incomes 
ranging  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year  derived  from 
commissions  they  received  from  contracts  that  had 
been  let  under  their  supervision.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  shown  that  the  Government  wids  being  mulcted 
out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  use- 
less expenditure  and  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies 
that  were  not  needed.  Mr.  Bristow 's  elaborate  re- 
port, submitted  in  October,  1903,  was  declared  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  be  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  ever  received  in  the  history  of  the 
Government.  This  report  tells  a  remarkable  story, 
and  probably  waS  more  widely  commented  upon  by 
the  public  press  than  any  official  document  issued 
in  recent  years. 

In  1903  Mr.  Bristow  again  bought  the  Salina  Daily 
Republican,  and  edited  that  paper  under  the  name  of 
the  Journal  as  well  as  the  Salina  Semi- Weekly 
Journal.  In  1905  he  retired  from  the  postoffice 
department.  President  Roosevelt  having  appointed 
him  special  commissioner  of  the  Panama  Railroad, 
and  he  filed  two  elaborate  reports  on  the  affairs  of 
the  road,  one  in  August,  1905,  and  the  other  in 
January,  1908. 

In  1908  he  was  nominated  at  the  republican  pri- 
mary for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
Chester  I.  Long,  and  was  elected  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  January,  1909.  During  the  next  six  years, 
until  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  in  March,  1915, 
he  was  first  and  foremost  among  men  prominent  in 
national  life  in  shaping  legislation  and  formulating 
definite  economic  and  political  principles.  In  fact, 
a  detailed  review  of  his  senatorial  career  would 
constitute  almost  a  history  of  national  policies  and 
legislation  during  that  period. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress  and 
during  the  first  session  he  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  senators.  Three  years  later  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  carrying  that  fight  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
and  the  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  providing  for  election  of  United  States 
senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  is  exactly  as 
he  wrote  it.  He  introduced  the  amendment  in  the 
present  form  April  6, 1912,  and  it  was  finally  adopted 
without  changing  a  word.  It  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  "Bristow  Amendment."  Although  often  de- 
feated, he  never  gave  up  the  fight  for  this  important 
election  reform,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
championship  that  a  movement  which  had  been  a 
subject  of  agitation  in  Congress  and  in  the  country 
at  large  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
came  to  a  successful  issue.  During  the  last  stages 
of  the  fight  Senator  Bristow  wrote  an  article  on  the 
direct  election  of  senators  which  was  published  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  this  article  was 
afterwards  made  a  public  document  on  the  motion  of 
Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  and  is  now  known  as  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  666,  published  in  1912. 

He  might  have  been  content  to  rest  on  the  laurels 
of  this  one  achievement,  but  that  was  only  a  part  of 
his  useful  and  .conspicuous  work  in  Congress.     He 
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was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  postoffice  department,  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  claims,  interoceanic  canals,  the 
Philippines,  postofices  and  post  roads,  military  af- 
fairs and  banking  and  currency.  It  was  due  to 
Senator  Bristow's  efforts  that  the  ''Dutch  Standard 
Joker"  was  eliminated  from  the  sugar  tariff  sched- 
ule. Herein  was  illustrated  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  Senator  Bristow  already  alluded  to.  Few 
members  of  Oiyigress  understood  what  the  ''Dutch 
Standard"  was,  and  consequently  it  passed  gen- 
erally unnoticed  in  making  up  the  tariff  schedule  on 
this  particular  item.  But  Senator  Bristow  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter  and  discovered  that  the 
measure  was  really  an  instrument  which  compelled 
all  imported  sugars  to  go  through  the  hands  of  the  re- 
finers and  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the  American 
market.  By  the. time  Senator  Bristow  had  finished 
his  arguments  and  explanations  there  was  hardly  a 
member  of  Congress  in  either  house  who  dared  openly 
advocate  the  Dutch  Standard. 

Perhaps  as  important  as  any  other  measure  which 
he  advocated,'  especially  so  far^  as  the  interests  of 
Kansas  people  were  concerned,*  was  his  success  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  "the  long  and  short  haul 
clause"  in  the  Bailroad  Bill.  This  prohibits  the 
charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a  short  haul  than  is 
charged  for  a  longer  haul  when  the  short  haul  is  a 
part  of  the  route  of  the  longer  haul.  This  was  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  Kansas  and  whereas 
before  a  railroad  might  charge  a  higher  rate  for 
carrying  goods  a  hundred  miles  or  so  along  its  line 
than  if  the  goods  were  shipped  a  thousand  miles, 
such  practi<;e  is  now  forbidden  except  by  express  per- 
mission from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
In  the  interest  of  Kansas  farmers  Senator  Bristow 
was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Canadian  Beciproc- 
ity  Bill.  He  was  also  a  persistent  advocate  of  the 
fight  in  Congress  to  allow  vessels  engaged  in  the 
American  coasting  trade  to  pass  free  of  toll  through 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Senator  Bristow  should  also  be  given  credit  for 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  zone  parcel  post  bill. 
When  parcel  post  question  was  considered  in  Con- 
gress it  was  proposed  that  the  Government  should 
transport  parcels  at  a  flat  rate,  just  as  was  done  in 
first  class  mail.  Thus  the  Government  would  take  a 
parcel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  at  the  same 
rate  as  it  would  carry  it  a  hundred  miles.  Senator 
Bristow  showed  that  this  would  chiefly  benefit  the 
large  mail-order  houses,  while  the  rate  would  be 
prohibitive  for  short  distances  and  woiQd  leave  the 
monopoly  of  such  transportation  in  the  hands  of  the 
express  companies,  while  the  local  merchant  in  many 
communities  would  be  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
mail-order  concerns  at  a  distance. 

Senator  Bristow  proposed  the  woman's  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  is  still  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  "insurgent"  republicans  who  refused  to  vote 
for  the  Aldrich-Payne  Tariff  Bill,  and  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  tariff  discussion,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  lead  and  sugar  schedules.  He  as- 
sisted in  drafting  the  present  banking  and  currency 
law,  but  because  of  his  bitter  opposition  to  some  of 
the  provisions  incorporated  in  it,  he  finally  voted 
against  the  bill.  In  1914  he  was  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  to  investigate  the  general  parcel 
post.  He  voted  against  the  seating  of  William  Lori- 
mer  and  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 


About  the  time  his  term  in  the  Senate  came  to  a 
close.  Senator  Bristow  was  appointed  in  1913  a 
member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  Kansas 
and  is  now  chairman  of  that  body.  Senator  Bristow 
is  still  a  comparatively  young  man.  Perhaps  he  is 
now  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness  as  a  public 
leader.  Certainly  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  influ- 
ences in  Kansas  public  life  and  will  undoubtedly  re- 
main so  for  many  years.  Aside  from  his  political 
activities  he  is  interested  chiefly  in  journalism  and 
farming,  and  he  still  has  a  paper  at  his  home  town, 
Salina.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Country 
*Club  of  Washington,  the  Salina  Country  Culb  of 
Salina,  and  the  Shawnee  Golf  CJub  of  Topeka. 

In  Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  November  12, 1879, 
Mr.  Bristow  married  Margaret  Hendrix,  daughter  of 
John  Hendrix.  He  has  three  sons,  Joseph  Quayle, 
Frank  Baker  and  Edwin  McKinley. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Barnes.  Some  of  the  most 
substantial  people  of  Kansas  today,  well  able  to  ride 
about  over  the  improved  highways  in  their  automo- 
biles, came  into  the  state  in  the  early  days  with  the 
slow  and  tedious  method  of  the  prairie  schooner  or 
the  mover's  wagon.  Such  an  emigrant  party  ar- 
rived in  Sumner  County  in  1873.  They  had  come 
overland  from  Central  Illinois,  being  twenty-six  days 
en  route.  Three  wagons  comprised  the  train,  and 
the  driver  of  one  of  those  wagons,  then  thirteen 
years  of  age,  was  Abraham  Lincoln  Bamer,  who  is 
now  living  retired  at  Belle  Plaine  in  Sumner  County, 
and  for  years  has  been  prominently  known  as  a 
farmer,  stockman,  land  owner,  banker  and  closely 
identified  with  many  of  the  business  and  civic  affairs 
of  his  home  section. 

The  head  of  the  family  at  that  time  was  his 
father,  Michael  Bamer.  Michael  Bamer  had  eome 
out  to  Sumner  County  in  the  spring  of  1873,  with 
two  other  men,  and  they  bought  three-quarter  sec- 
tions, two  for  $800  each  and  another  for  $850.  One  of 
these  quarters  had  an  unfinished  house  on  it,  but  one 
of  the  familiar  Kansas  winds,  of  that  day  soon  blew 
it  away.  When  Michael  Bamer  brought  his  family 
out  he  bought  160  acres  near  one  of  the  three  quar- 
ter sections  previously  mentioned,  paying  $1,000 
for  it.  Its  chief  improvement  was  a  log  cabin,  and 
that  old  building  is  still  standing  there.  Michael 
Bamer  during  the  following  years  became  one  of 
Sumiler  County 's  most  valued  citizens.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  owned  960  acres  of  land,  and  had  de- 
voted it  to  general  farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  hogs.  He  was  naturally  a  leader  in  the  com- 
munity, and  was  greatly  admired  for  his  straight- 
forward, honest.  God-fearing  virtues  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  family.  Michael  Bamer  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  married  Martha  Ann  Mohn,  a 
native  of  Ohio.  Michael  had  been  left  an  orphan  at 
the  age  of  nine  years,  and  up  to  fifteen  made  his 
home  with  an  older  brother.  Despite  early  handi- 
caps he  was  in  no  way  deficient  in  energy  and  am- 
bition to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  on 
leaving  home  he  went  out  to  Illinois  and  after  work- 
ing hard  for  several  years  he  bought  eighty  acres 
in  the  heavy  woods  not  far  from  Sprin^eld,  San- 
gamon County.  He  paid  $10  an  acre  for  this  land. 
The  timber  he  removed  by  cutting  into  cord  wood 
and  selling  it,  and  he  also  grubbed  up  the  stumps 
and  gradually  got  his  land  cleared  for  cultivation. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  by  sheer  de- 
termination won  a  substantial  success.  Though  his 
school  advantages  had  been  very  meager,  he  acquired 
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a  good  education  by  teaching  himself.  When  he 
married  he  had  only  $75  in  capital,  but  he  and  his 
wife  proved  excellent  team  mates  and  by  much  self 
denial  in  the  early  days  made  a  home  and  provided 
for  their  growing  children.  Michael  Bamer,  realiz- 
ing what  he  had  been  denied  in  his  youth,  was  more 
than  eager  to  give  his  children  the  best  of  educa- 
tional equipment.  In  politics  he  was  a  republican, 
but  later  became  allied  with  the  populist  party,  and 
altogether  was  little  of  a  politician,  his  only  public 
serving  being  on  the  school  board.  While  living  in 
niinois  he  hstd  been  able  to  increase  his  first  farm  by 
an  addition  of  forty  acres,  and  was  prospering  tliere,* 
but  it  was  his  desjre  to  expand  and  give  his  chil- 
dren a  start  which  prompted  him  to  trade  his  forty 
acres  of  Illinois  land  for  160  acres  in  Sumne^  County. 

The  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Bamer  was  a 
log  cabin  on  the  little  farm  in  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  August 
8,  1860.  He  was  the  third  in  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  are  still  living.  He  attended 
school  in  Illinois,  and  afterward  had  the  advantages 
of  a  log-cabin  temple  of  learning  in  Sumner  County, 
Kansas,  and  for  one  year  was  in  the  high  school  at 
Oxford. 

He  lived  at  home  and  did  his  part  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  until  his  marriage  on  December  21,  1882, 
to  Miss  Laura  A.  Cox.  Her  parents  came  to  Sumner 
County  in  1877.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamer  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Ray  J.  lives  on  his  own  farm;  Florence  is  the  wife  of 
F.W.  Scott,  a  farmer;  Ethel  is  Mrs.  Boy  Carrouth- 
ers  of  Sumner  County;  and  Bert  lives  on  the  home 
farm. 

When  Mr.  Bamer  was  twenty -one  years  of  age  his 
father  gave  him  a  team  of  horses  and  allowed  him 
his  board  free  for  one  year.  That  was  his  start  in 
life.  He  rented  one  of  his  father's  farms,  and 
though  he  was  thus  fairly  well  capitalized  he  had  by 
no  means  an  easy  time  of  it  for  the  first  fifteen 
years.  He  encountered  successions  of  droughts, 
other  plagues  incidental  to  Kansas  farming  ii^  the 
early  days,  and  it  was  only  by  the  closest  kind  of  . 
co-operation  between  himself  and  his  faithful  wife 
and  by  going  without  the  luxuries  that  he  finally 
arrived  at  a  comfortable  degree  of  material  prosper- 
ity. Eventually  he  bought  120  acres,  but  in  1893  sold 
it  and  raced  into  Oklahoma  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  strip  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  He  dfd  not 
locate  in  Oklahoma,  and  returning  to  Kansas  paid 
$5,000  for  160  acres  of  land.  There  he  began  his 
farming  career  in  earnest,  and  gradually  his  pros- 
perity enabled  him  to  make  other  purchases  until 
his  ownership  now  extends  over  800  acres  of 
the  fertile  lands  of  Sumner  County.  This  land  is 
highly  developed  and  improved,  and  he  has  done 
much  as  a  stock  raiser,  keeping  both  horses  and  cat- 
tle.   His  favorite  brand  of  cattle  is  the  Short-Horn. 

It  was  only  recently,  in  1916,  that  Mr.  Bamer 
retired  from  the  farm  and  moved  to  his  town  homo 
in  Belle  Plaine.  He  is  president  of  the  Citizens 
State  Bank  of  Belle  Plaine,  having  held  that  oflico 
since  1908.  This  is  now  the  largest  bank  in  the  city. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mutual  Farm- 
ers  Elevator  at  Palestine  being  president  of  the 
company  there,  and  has  given  his  time  and  resources 
liberally  for  the  promotion  of  every  laudable  under- 
taking  in  his  community.  He  is  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Aid  Society,  and  has  served 
as  clerk  of  Palestine  Township  and  four  years  as 
county  commissioner.     In  politics  he  is  a  democrat. 


He  also  owns  some  real  estate  in  the  cities  of  Wichita 
and  Belle  Plaine.  Mrs.  Bamer  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

Judge  Lawrence  D.  Bailey,  long  a  resident  of 
Emporia  and  the  pioneer  lawyer  of  Southwestern 
Kansas,  also .  accomplished  much  in  forwarding  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  a  New 
Hampshire  man,  bom  at  Sutton,  Merrimack  County, 
August  26,  1819.  He  was  of  an  ol^  English  manu- 
facturing family,  and  his  American  ancestors  are 
said  to  have  built  the  first  woolen  factory  in  America 
at  what  is  now  Georgetown,  Massachusetts.  The 
judge  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  read  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1846,  and  after 
practicing  three  years  in  New  Hampshire  started  for 
California,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  After  spending 
four  years  on  the  coast,  engaged  in  lumbering,  gold 
digging,  practicing  law  and  editorial  work,  he  re- 
turned to  New  Hampshire  in  the  fall  of  1853.  He 
then  practice.d  law  in  his  native^  state  until  he  started 
for  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1857. 

On  the  second  of  April,  of  that  year.^  Judge  Bailey 
settled  on  a  claim  near  Clinton,  Douglas  County,  but 
in  the  following  September  opened  a  law  office  at 
Emporia.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial 
Legislature;  in  the  following  year  became  associate 
.justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  under  the 
Wyandotte  constitution,  and  in  1862  was  re-elected 
for  six  years,  under  statehood.  In  1863  he  assisted 
in  organizing  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  serv- 
ing as  its  president  for  four  successive  terms.  In  the 
same  year  he  established  the  Kansas  Farmer,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Normal  SchooL 
The  later  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  large  agricultural  interests,  becoming  a 
resident  of  Garden  City,  where  he  died  in  October, 
1891. 

James  S.  Emert  was  one  of  the  stalwart  pioneers 
of  the  free-state  cause,  who  bravely  and  ably  assisted 
the  struggling  territory  and  commonwealth  to  firmly 
lay  their  foundations.  A  son  of  the  Pine  Tree  State, 
he  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  July  3,  1826;  gradu- 
ated from  Waterville  College  if.  1851;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  in  January,  1854,  and 
in  the  following  September  came  to  Lawrence  with 
the  second  party  of  free-state  immigrants  to  make 
the  venture  into  the  danger  zone.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Big  Springs  convention  and  in  September, 

1855,  made  a  telling  speech  at  the  stone  capitol  in 
Pawnee,  in  support  of  the  Topeka  constitution  and 
against  slavery.  A  member  of  the  Topeka  constitu- 
tional convention,  he  was  also  with  John  Brown  in 
the  Wakarusa  war,  and  in  January,  1856,  was  one  of 
the  delegation  sent  East  to  plead  for  the  free-state 
cause  in  Kansas.  With  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  ad- 
dressed the  famous  Bloomington  convention  of  May, 

1856,  and  stumped  the  State  of  Indiana  for  Fremont 
in  the  same  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leaven- 
worth constitutional  convention  and  served  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  1862  and  1863.  In  1864  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  United  States  district 
attorney,  and  he  was  twice  a  regent  of  the  State 
University.  Mr.  Emery  was ,  president  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  in  1891,  and  died  at  Lawrence, 
June  8,  1899. 

Abel  C.  Wilder,  prominent  in  the  free-soil  move- 
ments of  Kansas  Territory,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  republican  party  within  its  limits  and  the  found- 
ing   of    the    commonwealth,    was    bom    at    Mendon, 
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Massachusetts,  March  18,  1828.  With  little  book 
learning,  he  early  became  identified  with  business  at 
Bochester,  New  York,  and  did  much  to  found  its 
public  library.  While  still  a  resident  of  the  East, 
the  Kansas  question  enlisted  his  deep  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  he  came  to  the  territory  at  his  first 
opportunity  in  March,  1857.  Engaging  in  the  land 
business  at  Leavenworth,  he  at  once  became  prominent 
in  that  line,  as  well  as  an  earnest  opponent  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution.  Mr.  Wilder  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Osawatomie  convention  of  May,  1859;  after- 
ward became  secretary  of  the  first  republican  central 
committee,  and  chairman  in  1860  and  1862.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  tl^e  Kansas  delegation  to  the 
national  republican  convention  held  at  Chicago  in 
1860,  being  a  strong  supporter  of  Seward.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  a  brigade  commissary  in 
August,  1861,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Scott.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
in  November,  1862,  and  declined  a  re-election  in  1864. 
•  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  returned  to  Bochester,  New 
York,  and,  with  his  brother,  Daniel  W.  Wilder,  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the  Evening  Express.  He 
was  elected  mayor  of  that  city  jn  1873,  but  resigned 
the  office  because  of  iU  health  and,  after  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  regain  it  by  travel,  died  in  San  Francisco, 
December  22,  1875. 

John  Francis,  one  of  the  leading  pioneers  and 
public  men  of  Allen  County  and  his  section  of  the 
state,  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  April  24,  1837, 
and  soon  after  he  had  attained  his  majority  came  to 
the  struggling  territory  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
free  statehood.  In  the  fall  of  1858  he  settled  at 
Osawatomie,  and  during  the  following  winter  was 
one  of  John  Brown's  dosest  followers.  In  March, 
1859,  he  took  up  his  residence  on  a  pre-emption 
claim  in  Allen  County.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  Fff th  Kansas  Begiment,  and  served  until 
November,  1863,  when  he  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability. Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
Allen  County  and,  by  his  re-election  in  1864,  held 
the  office  for  two  terms.  He  then  served  for  two  suc- 
cessive terms  as  county  treasurer;  performed  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  the  District  Court  from  1865  to 
1868,  and  in  1869-77  was  a  resident  of  lola.  During 
that  period  he  was  a  merchant  of  the  place,  although, 
by  appointment  and  election,  he.  acted  as  state 
treasurer  in  1874-82.  In  1899  and  in  1901  ^he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  at  the  latter  session  being  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Later  he  served  on  the 
tax  commission  of  the  state,  in  which  capacity  he 
added  to  his  reputation  as  an  able  and  feonservative 
official. 

Edwin  C.  Manning,  the  founder  of  Winfield,  the 
organizer  of  the  County  of  Cowley,  one  of  the  early 
editors  of  the  state  and  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
a  republican  leader  of  Kansas,  was  bom  in  Bedford, 
Clinton  County,  New  York,  November  7,  1838.  He 
was  educated  both  in  Vermont  and  Iowa,  taught 
school  at  an  early  age,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  com- . 
menced  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  and  in  1859, 
then  about  of  age,  was  among  the  first  to  start  for 
the  Pike's  Peak  region  in  search  of  gold.  He  re- 
turned a  disillusioned  young  man,  but  became  in- 
terested in  the  publication  of  the  Democratic 
Platform  of  Marysville,  Kansas,  and  in  May,  1860, 
obtained  full  control,  raising  the  republican  flag  at 
once.  In  the  first  and  the  second  years  of  the  Civil 
war  he  served  as  a  minor  officer  in  the  Second  Kansas 
Vol.  in— 5 


Cavalry  and  the  First  Indiana,  but  returned  to  Marys- 
ville, purchased  the  Big  Blue  Union  and  published  it 
there  until  1866.  In  that  year  he  moved  to  Man- 
hattan and  established  the  Kansas  Badical,  and  in 

1868  engaged  in  the  Government  contracting  business 
in  Westpn  Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.     In 

1869  he  took  a  claim  where  Winfield  now  stands, 
founding  that  town  in  the  following  year  and  subse- 
quently organizing  the  County  of  Bowley.  From 
1875  to  1877  he  published  the  Winfield  Courier  and 
has  resided  in  that  place  since  he  platted  the 
original  town  on  his  property.  Mr.  Manning  •was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  a  number  of  years. 
Soon  after  he  returned  from  the  army,  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a  state  senator  from 
Marshall,  Washington,  Biley  and  Bepublic  counties, 
and  in  1868  served  as  secretary  of  the  upper  house, 
while  in  1871  and  1878  he  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  State  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Edward  Secrest.  While  his  himdreds  of  well 
wishers  and  admiring  friends  in  Biley  County  si>eak — 
as  they  often  do — of  Mr.  Edward  Secrest,  they 
seldom  us6  his  full  name,  but  a  term  of  more  sig- 
nificance and  affection — simply  "Uncle  Ed."  In  a 
country  where  titles  of  nobility  are  forbidden,  there 
is  more  of  genuine  honor  and  esteem  accompanying 
these  words  than  are  si^fied  in  the  more  augu^ 
titles  so  prevalent  in  the  imdemocratic  countries 
across  the  sea. 

There  have  been  several  ertochal  events  in  the  career 
of  this  honored  pioneer  settler  of  Biley  County.  The 
first  came  when  he  was  fourteen  yenrs  of  ao^e.  At 
that  time  he  was  the  oldest  of  four  children — ^Edward, 
Solomon.  Esther  C.  and  Jacob— included  in  the  little 
household  of  John  TJlrich  and  Becula  (Fryhofer) 
Secrest.  who  were  thrifty  and  honest  residents  and 
freeholders  of  Canton  Zurich,  Switzerl«Tid.  dwelling 
near  the  Town  of  Winterthur.  John  XTlrich  Secrest 
was  a  weaver  of  linen.  The  son  Edward  ud  to  that 
time  had  attended  somewhat  recrularlv  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  land.  In  the  winter  evenines 
and  at  other  times  the  family  had  a<?ain  and  aeain 
discussed  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the 
wonderful  country  of  America.  These  discussions 
had  become  more  and  more  definite,  and  at  the  time 
lust  mentioned  the  family  were  on  the  point  of  un- 
dertaking the  crreat  adventure  of  immifTatincr  to 
the  New  World.  Edward  Secrest  hpd  been  bom 
April  21,  1833.  and  it  was  in  1846  that  the  little  fam- 
ily set  sail  from  Havre,  France,  and  after  a  sea 
vovaee  of  seven  weeks  landed  in  New  Orleans.  From* 
that  southern  seaport  a  steamboat  took  them  up  the 
Misfissinpi  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  they  finally  located 
in  Jackson  County,  near  Seymour,  Indiana.  Thus 
Edward  Secrest  found  himself  on  American  soil,  and 
this  chancre  in  circumstance  ^ave  a  completely  new 
direction  to  his  individual  destinv.  His  father  be- 
came an  Indiana  farmer,  but  in  1860  he  and  his  wife 
came  out  to  Kansas  and  located  in  Jackson  Township 
of  Biley  County,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
tbree  in  1867.  The  widowed  mother  survived  him 
for  eiehteen  years  and  was  at  the  venerable  age  of 
ninety-three  when  called  to  final  rest. 

For  about  ten  years  after  he  came  to  this  country 
Edward  Secrest  lived  a  comparatively  uneventful 
career.  He  assisted  his  father  on  the  Indiana  farm, 
and  also  had  the  advantages  of  several  terms  of 
schooling  in  the  institutions  of  learning  maintained 
in  Indiana  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  He  was  one 
of  the  family  circle  back  in  Indiana  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age. 
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In  the  meantime,  about  the  time  he  reached  his 
majority,  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the  entire  nation 
were  engaged  in  a  general  discussion  over  the  enor- 
mous question  of  whether  Kansas  should  enter  the 
Union  as  a  free  or  slave  state.  It  wafi  in  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  that  Edward  Secrest  «had  his 
next  distinctive  experience.  An  ardent  anti-slavery 
man,  as  would  be  natural  of  a  citizen  born  in  demo- 
cratic Switzerland,  he  determined  to  contribute  his 
share  toward  making  Kansas  free. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  Mr.  Secrest  was  at  the  site  of 
the'  present  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  was  soon 
afterward  among  the  Wyandot  Indians,  where  he  was 
given  employment  by  their  chief,  Mathew  Mudeater. 
In  November,  1856,  he  and  his  brother  Solomon  and 
Henry  Shellenbaum  were  returning  from  a  Buffalo 
hunt  with  the  Indians  on  the  Saline  River.  They 
passed  up  the  Blue  Biver  in  search  of  Mr.  Henry 
Goudray,  an  old  acquaintance  who  had  located  near 
the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  the  previous  year.  The  vital 
point  of  their  journey  came  when  they  reached  the 
Fancy  Creek  valley.  With  the  beauty  of  this  mar- 
velous landscape  they  were  fascinated,  and  all  three 
of  these  men  determined  then  and  forthwith  to  make 
the  valley  their  future  home. 

Thus  it  was  that  Edward  Secrest  was  led  into  one 
of  the  finest  sections  of  Biley  County.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  there,  and  as  such  he  nobly 
performed  his  part  in  developing  the  region  then  a 
wilderness  into  a  state  where  it  now  represents  some 
of  the  most  advanced  methods  of  farm  husbandry. 
With  all  the  prosperity  that  has  crowned  his  years 
of  useful  toil,  Mr.  Secrest  has  at  the  same  time  lived 
accordinjg  to  those  fine  ideals  which  are  the  outward 
expression  of  a  noble  character.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  has  never  relinquished  title  to  his  orig- 
inal homestead  in  Fancy  Creek  valley.  That  land  is 
now  highly  developed,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  a 
fine  stone  residence  and  other  improvements.  Nat- 
urally as  his  prosperity  increased  he  bought  more 
land,  and  eventually  waJs  one  of  the  large  land  owners 
and  leading  stock  raisers  in  that  community. 

He  had  not  been  a  Kansan  long  before  the  war 
broke  out.  August  28,  1862,  he  volunteered  his 
services  in  defense  of  the  Union.  Enlisting  in  Com- 
pany E  of  the  Thirteenth  Kansas  Volimteer  Infantry, 
he  took  part  in  several  of  those  notable  battles  which 
distinguished  the  campaign  in  Southern  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  among  them  Prairie  Grove,  Cane  Hill  and 
Van  Buren.  He  was  the  first  color  bearer  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  saw  nearly  three  years  of  effective  and 
faithful  service,  and  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  June 
27,  1865,  was  given  his  honorable  discharge  with  the 
rank  of  first  sergeant.  For  many  years  Mr.  Secrest 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic. 

The  honors  of  civic  life  have  also  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  In  1867  he  was  elected  county  commis- 
sioner of  Riley  County  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
In  1869  his  fellow  citizens  sent  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative to  the  state  Legislature.  He  was  elected 
to  that  office  on  the  republican  ticket,  but  in  1870 
was  re-elected  as  an  independent.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  helped  to  bring  about  the  program  of 
constructive  legislation  in  the  early  days  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Secrest  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  '*  stand 
patter. ' '  He  has  allied  himself  with  the  party  move- 
ment which  he  felt  would  bring  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  In  late  years  he  has  found 
socialism  as  the  political  creed  which  offers  the  great- 
est degree  of  salvation  to  the  country.  Throughout 
he  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of 


education.  Many  years  ago  Governor  Llewellyn  ap- 
pointed him  a  regent  of  the  Kansas  State  Agrieal- 
tural  College  of  Manhattan,  and  he  ably  served  two 
years  and  helped  to  advance  the  school  in  some  of 
the  higher  ideals  which  now  distinguish  it.  For 
one  year  he  was  treasurer  of  the  board  of  regents. 
He  has  always  taken  a  commendable  part  in  such 
measures  as  have  tended  to  the  advancement  of  his 
community,  and  while  he  is  a  plain  spoken  and  prac- 
tical farmer,  people  also  recognize  him  as  a  man  who 
can  speak  forcibly  and  to  the  point  and  write  with 
the  same  characteristics  of  style.  He  is  an  honored 
member  of  the  Riley  Coimty  Old  Settlers  Association, 
and  has  contributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the 
early  history  of  Riley  County,  particularly  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  not  long  after  he  returned 
from  the  army,  Mr.  Secrest  married  Miss  Sophie 
Axelson.  Mrs.  Secrest  was  born  in  Sweden,  coming 
to  this  country  with  her  father,  Nels  Peter  Axelson 
who  located  in  Pottawatomie  County,  ELansas,  in 
1858.  After  nearly  forty  years  of  happy  married 
life  Mrs.  Secrest  died  July  29,  1905,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  She  was  a  noble  woman,  possessed  of  ster- 
ling qualities  of  heart  and  mind  and  was  ^eU  fitted 
f^r  her  part  in  pioneer  affairs  in  Kansas  and  also 
for  the  training  of  her  sons  and  daughters  to  noble 
careers.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Florine,  who  is  the  wife  of  John  Edward 
Linderman,  of  California;  Emma,  who  died  unmar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty-seven;  May,  now  a  teacher 
of  domestic  science  in  California;  Lillian  and  Jacob 
Ulrich,  twins,  the  former  the  wife  of  Amos  Roth,  of 
California,  and  the  latter  a  farmer  on  his  father's 
place  in  Fancy  Creek  valley;  Grace  Anna,  who  died 
while  a  student  in  Columbia  University  in  1902,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven;  Otto  D.,  who  is  also  follow- 
ing agriculture  on  the  homestead  in  Riley  County; 
Edmund  R.,  who  is  now  chief  forester  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  married  Helen  Hoover.  There  were  also 
two  children  that  died  in  infancy.  All  those  who 
grew  up  were  given  the  best  of  educational  advan- 
tages, and  all  except  Otto  D.  graduated  from  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  he  was  a 
student  in  that  school  for  three  years. 

Hon.  p.  I.  BONEBRAKE.  There  is  great  truth  in  the 
sentence  "biography  is  history  teaching  by  ex- 
ample. V  After  considering  the  story  related  in  the 
following  paragraphs  one  is  convinced  that  there  is 
more  real  history  pertaining  to  a  city,  county  and 
state  in  the  life  record  of  such  a  man  as  P.  I.  Bone- 
brake  of  Tppeka  than  can  be  found  in  many  pages 
of  the  detailed  statistics. 

The  editors  of  this  publication  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Bonebrake's 
personal  reminiscences  of  his  life  and  time,  and  the 
following  article  is  a  digest  of  those  reminiscencee, 
together  with  such  comments  as  the  historical  im- 
portance seems  to  deserve. 

He  is  an  Ohio  man  by  birth,  and  has  now  reached 
that  time  of  life  when  he  can  count  his  years  by 
the  fourscore.  His  ancestors  are  of  old  American 
stock,  planted  in  this  country  fully  150  years  ago. 
The  paternal  ancestor  came  originally  from  Saxony, 
while  the  maternal  was  from  England.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  DeWalt  Bonebrake  located  at 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  while  his  maternal 
grandfather  Isaiah  Adams  lived  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  but  most  of  them  emigrated  to 
Preble  County,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1800.  That 
country  was  then  almost  a  wilderness,  and  the  homes 
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of  the  settlers  were  carved  out  of  the  heavy  forest. 
There  was  no  money,  settlers  had  their  meat  from 
the  forest,  their  clothes  from  the  wool  of  their 
sheep,  and  their  bread  from  the.  grain  of  their 
fields,  furs  were  legal  tender. 

His  father  was  George  Bonebrake,  a  preacher, 
circuit  rider  and  presiding  elder.  He  had  three 
brothers,  Frederick,  Daniel  And  Henry,  who  were 
also  preachers,  and  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
their  names  were  household  words  in  Western  and 
Southwestern  Ohio.  Henry  afterwards  moved  to 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  and  remained  there  until  his 
children  were  almost  grown,  and  tlien  went  to 
Attica,  Iowa,  where  he  Sed  and  was  buried.  Fred- 
erick and  Daniel  were  buried  at  the  old  family 
graveyard  near  New  Hope,  Ohio,  which  had  been 
their  home  from  birth.  Along  in  the  early  '70s 
a  theological  seminary  was  erected  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
by  the  United  Brethren  Church  and  named'  the 
Bonebrake  Theological  Seminary  in  honor  of  these 
Bonebrake  preachers.  This  school  has  educated  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  have  gone  out  as  preachers 
of  the  Qospel  and  as  missionaries  to  foreign  lands. 

George  Bonebrake  was  married  about  1826  to 
Eliza  Adams.  They  had  three  children:  Jane; 
.  Johiel  H.,  who  became  a  doctor  and  hence  was  called 
"Doc^';  and  Parkison  I.  During  the  early  child- 
hood of  P.  I.  Bonebrake  the  father's  farm  was 
located  on  the  old  National  Bead,  which  had  been 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
starting  from  Cumberland  in  the  Valley,  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  eomin|^  west  through  the  mountains,  strik- 
ing the  Ohio  Biver  at  Wheeling,  and  thence  crossing 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  terminating,  so  far  as  con- 
struction work  was  ever  completed,  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  This  National  Bead  was  the  principal 
artery  of  traffic  for  an  entire  generation,  and  cor- 
respoilded  in  importance  in  that  time  to  the  great 
Santa  Fe  Bailroad  of  a  later  date.  All  traf&c  went 
by  wagons,  drawn  by  four  and  six  horses. 

"My  earliest  recollections  of  events,"  says  Mr. 
Bonebrake,  "was  a  great  whi^  meeting  at  German- 
town,  Ohio,  where  my  father  was  stationed  as  pastor 
of  the  United  Brethren  church.  This  was  m  the 
fall  of  1840,  and  the  campaign  between  the  whigs 
and  democrats  was  the  hottest  contest  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  William  Henry  Harrison,  later 
elected  president  was  present  and  spoke  from  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel.  My  father  lifted  me  to  his 
shoulders  that  I  might  see  him.  I  was  more  inter- 
ested in  two  tall  poles  erected  at  the  street  comer, 
a  tall  hickory  pole  with  a  rooster  on  top  and  an 
ash  pole  with  a  coon  on  top,  the  rooster  representing 
the  democrats  and  the  coon  the  whisks.  At  that  time 
I  was  about  four  years  old.  A  little  later  I  went 
to  school.  On  the  first  day  I  went  with  my  brother. 
I  missed  him  and  took  my  cap  and  ran  home." 

He  lived  the  life  of  the  normal  vigorous  boy, 
learning  to  defend  himself  and  others  from  personal 
assault  and  injustice  and  acquiring  some  of  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good.  He  relates  that  one  morning 
when  his  mother  called  him  he  used  an  oath  which 
he  had  picked  up  on  the  street  and  his  mother 
promptly  chose  that  time  and  place  to  teach  him  a 
lesson,  and  he  says  that  never  before  nor  since  has 
he  sworn  an  oath. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  father's  pastorate  at 
Germantown  the  family  returned  to  the  farm,  a 
place  of  about  sixty-two  acres,  divided  between 
wood  and  pasture.  It  was  modestly  stocked  with 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  sheep  and  chickens,  but  hardly 
had  the  family  become  settled  when  the  father  was 


elected  presiding  elder.  This  threw  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  farm  on  the  mother  and  the  children, 
the  daughter  being  at  that  time  fourteen  while 
P.  I.  Bonebrake, was  only  eight.  On  nearby  farms 
lived  the  three  other  Bonebrake  brothers,  and  the 
Bonebrake  church  was  not  far  off,  built  by  Grand- 
father DeWalt  Bonebrake  in  the  early  days.  Then 
followed  pleasant  years  when  there  was  plenty  to 
eat  and  plenty  to  wear,  and  much  social  commin- 
gling amone^  the  numerous  relations.  When  George 
Bonebrake 's*  term  as  presiding  elder  was  nearing  a 
close  he  was  offered  promotion  to  the  office  of 
bishop.  But  already  on  account  of  his  long  and  con- 
stant devotion  to  church  duties  his  health  was  almost 
broken  down  and  his  wife  would  not  consent  to  his 
election.  Instead  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation 
with  the  church,  and  he  and  Samuel  B.  Adams,  his 
wife 's  brother,  opened  a  store  at  New  Hope  near  the 
old  farm.  Later  he  sold  his  interests  to  his  part- 
ner, who  moved  the  store  to  another  location. 

Some  years  later  the  family  moved  to  Abbing- 
ton,  Indiana,  where  the  daughter  Jane,  married 
Joseph  Manning.  This  town  was  a  rough  place, 
located  on  the  turnpike  from  Southeast  Indiana 
and  Southwest  Ohio  to  C^cinnati,  had  a  num- 
ber of  saloons  and  was  an  undesirable  place  to  live. 
Here  came  a  great  affliction,  when  the  mother  of 
the  family  died.  This  occurred  during  the  cholera 
year  of  1848,  when  people  died  by  the  hundreds. 
Mrs.  George  Bonebrake  was  a  noble  woman,  a  lov- 
;ing  wife  and  mother,  and  her  children  have  always 
praised  her  memory.  Her  death  made  a  complete 
change  in  the  family.  P.  I.  Bonebrake  was  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
marriage  he  had  no  home,  livins:  at  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses.  The  family  soon  afterwards  moved  to  At- 
tica, Iowa,  where  the  boy's  actual  life  as  a  business 
man  commenced.  Let  him  relate  that  portion  of 
his  experience  in  his  own  words:  "It  was  here  I 
had  my  Gettysburg  and  Waterloo.  At  that  date 
Iowa  had  a  boom.  I  was  a  minor  but  my  brother 
and  I  opened  two  stores,  one  in  Attica  and  one  in 
Gosport.  We  also  acted  as  land  agents  and  made 
money  rapidly.  Doc  and  I  succeeded  the  firms  of 
Manning  &  Bonebrake  and  ran  the  two  stores.  We 
sold  some  farms  on  commission  and  altogether  had 
made  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  These  times 
were  our  Gettysburg.  After  this  came  our  Water- 
loo.- We  sold  out  our  two  stores,  one  of  them  to 
two  brothers  who  proved  incompetent  and  went 
bankrupt,  owing  the  Bonebrake  brothers  a  balance 
of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
totally  lost.  We  then  moved  to  Adel,  Dallas 
County,  Iowa,  and  opened  a  store.  At  this  time  the 
panic  of  1856  came  on  the  country.  Every  bank 
in  the  country  failed.  Values  of  almost  every  kind 
went  to  almost  nothing.  Corn  eight  cents  per 
bushel,  flour  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  hundred, 
and  everything  in  proportion.  Here  again  I  was 
out  of  business." 

From  early  boyhood  Mr.  Bonebrake  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  lawyer.  With  that  in  view  he 
entered  Cornell  College  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  in- 
tending to  take  a  short  course  and  then  study  law. 
But  the  panic  shut  off  his  income  and  he  never 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  ambition.  When  he 
returned  to  Attica  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  independent  to  do  as  he  liked.  He  had  fol- 
lowed politics  with  much  interest  for  a  number  of 
years  and  had  especially  watched  the  course  of 
events  in  Kansas.  In  the  meantime  he  became  en- 
gaged to  the  girl  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
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with  the  certainty  that  the  wedding  day  might  be 
some  distance  off.  He  says:  "The  piore  I  read  of 
Kansas  and  thought  of  Kansas  the  more  I  determined 
to  cast  my  lot  there.  I  laid  my  conclusion  before 
my  fiancee,  and  said  you  can  go  with  me  or  wait  until 
I  make  a  home  for  you.  She  answered  substantially 
in  the  language  of  Ruth  to  Naomi,  'Where  thou  gpest 
I  will  go  and  thy  country  shall  be  ray  country.'  This 
conclusion  made  necessary  a  change  of  plan.  I  could 
not  afford  to  marry  and  take  a  bride  into  a  new 
country  without  some  definite  arrangement  for  our 
mutual  support.  We  concluded  however  to  get  mar- 
ried and  await  events.  On  the  18th  day  of  December, 
1857,  Martha  A.  Lowe  and  myself  were  married. ' ' 

About  that  time  Mrs.  Bonebrake^s  father  got  the 
Kansas  fever,  sold  his  farms,  ai^d  in  the  spring  of 
1859  the  little  party  started  to  Kansas  in  the  latter 
days  of  May.  They  had  three  wagons  and  a  buggy 
and  a  good  tent,  but  most  of  the  journey  was  made 
in  the  rain  and  mud.  They  arrived  at  what  is  now 
North  Topeka  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1859.  Of  the 
interesting  period  of  history  which  follows  Mr. 
Bonebrake  must  be  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own 
words: 

**At  that  time  the  method  of  crossing  the  river 
was  a  rope  ferry  owned  by  Louis  Pappan,  a  French- 
man,* who  had  married  a  Kaw  squaw.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  river  we  found  that  a  little  steamer 
had  gone  up  the  river  and  had  cut  the  rope  and 
a  new  rope  had  to  be  procured  from  Leavenworth. 
This  took  about  three  days,  and  by  that  time  hun- 
dreds of  wagons  were  waiting  to  cross.  I  had  never 
seen  an  Indian  before  this  time.  I  had  a  some- 
what romantic  idea  of  the  noble  redmen.  I  found 
them  ragged,  dirty,  living  on  what  they  could  beg 
and  the  offals  of  the  camp.  We  tried  to  Secure  a 
room  in  Topeka  to  occupy  as  a  store.  My  father-in- 
law  had  taken  a  lot  of  dry  goods  in  part  payment 
for  his  farm.  We  failed  to  find  a  storeroom  and 
moved  on  to  Auburn,  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Topeka,  a  growing  village,  where  we  opened  a 
store. 

"I  immediately  began  to  improve  some  land  and 
make  a  farm.  I  lived  in  town  until  I  had  land  in 
cultivation  and  a  house  built  and  some  stock.  I 
bought  and  sold  cattle  and  colts  and  did  a  good 
business.  But  I  took  six  hundred  sheep  on  the 
shares.  I  knew  nothing  about  sheep  husbandry  and 
as  a  result  lost  money.  The  sheep  were  old.  A 
sheep  will  lie  down  and  die  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. I  worked  on  the  farm  until  1866,  about 
three  years,  and  did  fairly  well." 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  P.  I.  Bonebrake  for  many 
years  stood  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  Kansas  politics.  His  entrance  into  the  field  of 
practical  politics  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  itself. 
This  too  can  be  best  described  in  his  own  words: 
"I  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  soon  as  I 
was  located  in  Kansas.  One  day  when  I  was  riding 
the  mower  a  couple  of  gentlemen  called  on  me  and 
asked  if  I  would  become  a  candidate  for  county 
clerk  of  Shawnee  County.  It  seems  that  a  number 
of  gentlemen  had  selected  a  ticket  to  be  endorsed 
by  the  county  committee.  Chester  Thomas  was 
known  all  over  the  state  as  'Uncle  Chet.'  It  can 
be  said  of  him  that  there  was  no  shrewder  politician 
in  the  state.  His  whole  life  was  given  to  politics. 
It  was  the  custom  in  Shawnee  county  to  select  can- 
didates in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion. At  this  time  politics  and  parties  were  not 
governed  by  the  Golden  Bnle.  Of  this  particular 
incident  a  story  is  given  in  John  Spear's  History 
of  James  H.  Lane,  as  follows:    A  ticket  had  been 


selected,  but  on  reviewing  it  Uncle  Chet  was  not 
pleased.  He  said,  'Gentlemen,  what  we  wuit  is  a 
Christian  on  that  ticket  to  save  it,  or  we  are 
scooj^ed.  I  know  a  Christian  gentleman  driving  a 
mowing  machine  out  on  the  south  side  of  the 
county,  with  the  crown  out  of  his  hat  and  his  toes 
out  of  his  boots^  who  would  make  a  good  candidate 
and  a  good  officer.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump,  and  it's  an  infernal  hard  lump  at  that.' 
They  got  the  'leaven'  and  Mr.  Bonebrake  and  the 
ticket  went  right  through.  That  man  has  since  be- 
come distinguished,  honored  and  respected  as  a 
statesman. ' ' 

In  this  way  Mr.  Bonebrake  entered  Kansas  poli- 
tics, and  was  elected  and  served  as  county  clerk  of 
Shawnee  ten  years.  He  next  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Legislature  and  wtLS  elected  unanimously, 
and  while  in  the  Legislature  he  secured  the  appro- 
priation for  the  first  cottage  for  the  Topeka  Asylum. 
He  and  a  fellow  legislator  also  revised  the  tax 
laws,  which  were  approved  and  adopted  idmost 
unanimously  by  the  Legislature.  At  the  close  of  his 
term  a  number  of  his  fellow  members  asked  him  to 
become  candidate  for  state  auditor,  to  which  he 
agreed,  and  he  was  nominated  in  the  convention 
and  elected  and  held  the  office  six  years,  three- 
terms,  and  it  is  his  distinction  that  he  was  the 
first '  •  third  termer ' '  for  a  state  office  in  the  history 
of  Kansas.  Having  been  in  office  continnously  for 
twenty  years,  Mr.  Bonebrake  now  determined  to 
quit  politics,  but  without  solicitation  on  his  part 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee,  and  later  was  elected  chairmsCn. 
This  was  a  position  involving .  arduous  duties, 
but  both  campaigns  were  completely  sueceesfol 
for  the  republican  party.  Mr.  Bonebrake  alwaji 
took  an  interest  in  city  affairs. 

In  the  fifty  odd  years  since  he  came  to  Kansas  he 
has  been  a  constantly  busy  man,  and  well  may  he 
be  proud  of  his  public  record.  There  has  never  been 
a  criticism  from  newspapers  or  othef  sources  that 
touched  his  record  for  honesty  or  integrity  as  a 
public  officer.  He  not  only  held  office  for  many  con- 
secutive years  but  sometimes  several  offices  at  a 
time. 

The  modem  generation  should  remember  Mr. 
Bonebrake  not  only  for  his  record  in  public  affairs 
but  also  for  his  varied  usefulness  and  service  in 
behalf  of  those  institutions  and  public  ntilitiee 
which  have  made  Topeka  a  real  capital  city.  He 
filled  the  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  eduea- 
tion  for  years,  and  organized  the  Central  National 
Bank  and  was  its  president  for  thirtv  years.  He 
helped  promote  almost  all  the  public  ntilitiies,  inelad- 
ing  the  rolling  mills.  King  Bridge  Works,  Brnsli 
Electric  Light  Works,  sugar  mills,  street  railroad, 
the  woolen  mills  of  North  Topeka  and  the  titj 
waterworks.  He  was  also  president  of  the  constrae- 
tion  company  that  built  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  from 
Kansas  City  to  Fort  Madison. 

Mr.  Bonebrake  takes  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  the  board  of  police  commissioners,  of 
Topeka  of  which  he  was  chairman,  drove  every  saloon 
out  of  Topeka  and  from  that  date  to  this  there  has 
not  been  a  place  in  Topeka  where  intoxicating  liquors 
have  been  sold  publicly.  • 

The  great  bereavement  of  his  life  came  with  the 
death  of  his  beloved  vnfe  on  June  10,  1905.  Sbe 
was  not  only  the  mainstay  of.  her  immediate  fam- 
ily, but  extended  her  inflnence  and  activities  in 
behalf  of  religion,  benevolence  and  temperanee 
throughout  the  City  of  Topeka.  It  is  natural  that 
Mr.  Bonebrake  should  especially  cherish  some   of 
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the  testimonials  to  her  fpreat  worth  penned  by 
Bishop  Vincent,  Bishop  Ninde  and  Bishop  Qnayle. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  sons  whose  records  reflect 
honor  upon  their  parents. 

Mr.  Bonebrake  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  his  twentieth  year  and  has  been  a  member  to 
present,  an  officer  or  teacher  in  Sunday  School  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Orient 
Lodge  No.  51,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  a 
member  of  Lincoln  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
director  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society.  Also  a 
member  of  the  second  business  club  of  the  City  of 
Topeka. 

As  Mr.  Bonebrake  says,  were  it  not  for  the  ter- 
rible war  now  raging  in  Europe,  the  years  of  his 
life  might  be  called  the  ''Golden  Age."  His  span 
of  life  covers  a  time  in  which  more  discoveries  of 
importance  to  mankind  have  been  made  than  in 
1,000  years  in  the  past.  His  life  record  helps  us 
to  realize  how  close  we  really  are  to  the  primitive 
days  and  our  nationfd  youth. 

Mr.  BMiebrake  closed  the  interview  by  saying :  *  *  I 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas; 
to  the  citizens  of  Shawnee  County  and  to  the  citizens 
of  Top^a.  They  gave  me  positions  of  honor  and 
responsibility  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  flow 
well  they  have  been  rewarded  is  for  them  to  determine. 
I  have  been  given  a  long  life.  Nearly  sixty  years  has 
been  spent  in  Kansas.  The  most  eventful  years  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Two  great  fundamental 
questions  that  have  been  agitated  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  have  been  settled.  The  slavery 
question  and  whether  we  are  a  Nation  or  a  Confed- 
eracy, both  were  permanently  settled  at  Appomatox 
after  four  years  of  bloody  war." 

Allen  A.  Alderfer  has  been  a  merchant  and  con- 
nected with  different  enterprises  in  Topeka  for 
many  years,  and  is  one  of  the  well  known  citizens. 

He  came  to  Kansas  when  he  was  about  twenty -one 
years  of  age.  He  was  bom  at  Sterling,  Hlinois, 
August  16,  1865,  a  son  of  Philip  and  Matilda 
(Siegfried)  Alderfer.  Both  parents  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  father  of  Lancaster,  and  from 
that  state  he  moved  to  Akron,  Ohio,  and  later  to 
Sterling,  Illinois,  where  he  is  now  living  retired. 
He  spent  his  active  business  career  as  a  cigar 
maker  and  farmer.  The  mother  died  in  Sterling, 
Illinois,  December  24,  1911.  The  other  son  is  L.  S. 
Alderfer,  a  tobacconist  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Allen  A.  Alderfer  acquired  his  earl^  education  in 
the  grade  schools  of  Sterling,  Illinois.  As  a  vig- 
orous young  man  seeking  the  opportunities  of  the 
West  he  arrived  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  February  7, 
1886,  remained  in  that  city  about  six  weeks  and 
then  was  successively  at  Junction  City,  Clay  Center 
and  Concordia,  spending  the  summer  at  the  last- 
named  place.  The  following  winter  and  spring  he 
was  with  the  staff  of  Santa  Fe  Railway  surveyors 
until  they  disbanded.  Topeka  has  been  his  home 
ever  since.  For  two  years  he  was  employed  in  the 
Santa  Fe  shops  and  then  spent  seven  years  with 
the  Topeka  Flour  Mills  Company  and  the  Shawnee 
Milling  Company.  With  this  preparation  for  an 
independent  career^  he  engaged  m  the  grocery  busi- 
ness at  400  East  8th  Street,  remained  in- that  loca- 
tion seven  years,  and  has  since  continued  to  sup- 
ply goods  of  high  and  reliable  quality  to  his  large 
patronage  at  1001  Morris  Avenue. 

Mr.  Alderfer,  who  has  never  married,  is  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows.   Politically  he  is  a  republican. 


Andrew  J.  Abnold.  One  of  the  old  and  substan- 
tial business  houses  of  Topeka  is  that  now  conducted 
under  the  style  of  Arnold  Drug  Company,  an  estab- 
lishment which  has  been  operated  by  father  and  son. 
This  business  was  founded  nearly  forty-seven  years 
ago  by  the  late  Andrew  Arnold,  who  came  here  as  a 
poor  young  man  and  subsequently  advanced  to  a 
substantial  position  in  business  circles  and  to  a  lead* 
ing  place  in  civic  affairs. 

Andrew  J.  Arnold  was  born  in  1845,  at  Columbus, 
the  county  seat  of  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana, 
a  son  of  Ephraim  Arnqld,  who  was  a  pioneer  of 
Indiana  and  prominent  in  politics  at  an  early  day. 
Ephraim  Arnold  married  a  Miss  Perry,  who  was 
a  near  relative  of  Commodore  Perry.  After  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  Columbus,  Andrew  J. 
Arnold  commenced  a  course  at  the  Indiima  State 
University,  but  before  he  had  completed  his  edu- 
cation enlisted,  when  yet  but  a  lad,  in  Company  G, 
Second  Indiana  Cavalry  for  service  in  the  Civil  war. 
He  served  gallantly  with  that  regiment  until  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  when  he  was  confined  at  An- 
dersonville,  and  although  he  escaped  from  the 
stockade  on  a  number  of  occasions  was  always  re- 
captured, and  continued  to  be  held*  a  prisoner  until 
exchanged.  When  his  military  service  was  com- 
pleted, he  returned  to  the  university,  from  which  he 
was  duly  graduated.  Feeling  that  there  were  better 
opportunities  awaiting  him  in  Kansas,  the  young 
man  came  to  this  state  in  the  winter  of  1869-70,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Topeka,  where,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  latter  year,  he  established  himself 
in  business  as  a  druggist.  His  resources  were  not 
great  and  he  was  compelled  to  start  in  a  small  way, 
but  through  industry  and  strict  attention  he  man- 
aged to  build  up  a  good  retail  trade,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  owner  of  a  thriving 
business  which  bore  an  excellent  reputation  in  drug 
circles.  He  early  became  actively  identified  with 
local  affairs  of  a  public  nature,  and,  as  a  stalwart 
democrat,  wielded  more  than  an  ordinary  influence 
in  the  ranks' of  his  party.  About  1892  or  1893,  dur- 
ing President  Cleveland's  second  administration,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  at  Topeka,  and  held  that 
office  for  five  years.  Mr.  Arnold's  death  occurred 
March  30,  1899.  He  was  an  unusually  likable  man, 
liberal  and  charitable,  and  ever  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate  and  to  deserving 
enterprises.  Fraternally,  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
Masons  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  for  many  years  he  held  membership  in  the 
local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  or  the  "Republic. 

Mr.  Arnold  married  Miss  Louisa  Campbell,  daugh- 
ter of  Matthew  Monroe  Campbell,  fc>r  many  years 
president  of  the  Indiana  State  University  and  other- 
wise prominent  in  educational  work  in  the  Hoosier 
state.  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  died  in  1913,  was  also  re- 
lated to  General  Campbell,  who  commanded  the 
Continental  forces  at  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Two  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold:  Edith,  who  died  in 
early  childhood;  and  Edgar  C. 

Edgar  C.  Arnold  was  born  in  the  city  of  which  he 
is  now  a  resident  August  18,  1872,  and  has  always 
made  his  home  at  Topeka.  He  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  city  schools,  attended  Washburn 
College  for  two  years*  and  was  then  a  student  at  the 
Kansas  State  University  for  a  like  period.  With 
this  preparation  he  embarked  in  the  drug  business 
with  his  father,  under  the  style  of  A.  J.  Arnold  & 
Son,  and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  business.  In  1899  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
Arnold  Drug  Company,  and  as  such  has  since  re- 
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mained.  The  business  was  formerly  confined  to  the 
retail  trade,  but  under  Mr.  Arnold 's  management  has 
extended  its  scope  so  as  to  take  care  of  wholesale 
business  as  well,  and  in  both  departments  has  shown 
a  rapid  and  steady  development.  Other  enterprises 
and  institutions  have  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Arnold 's 
^business  judgment,  foresight  and  acumen,  and  at 
this  time  he  is  identified  with  the  State  Savings 
Bank  and  the  Citizens  Bank  as  a  director;  the  Capi- 
tol Building  and  Loan  Association  as  vice  president 
and  director;  the  Elmhurst  Investment  Company 
as  a  director;  and  the  Shawnee  Investment  Company 
as  vice  president  and  a  director.  He  is  a  democrat, 
but  his  heavy  business  interests  have  allowed  him 
to  take  no  more  than  a  good  citizen's  participation 
in  public  and  political  affairs.  Mr.  Arnold  is  frater- 
nally identified  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  socially  is  a  popular  member  of 
the  Country  Club  and  the  Topeka  Commercial  Club. 
He  always  has  given  his  support  to  measures  which 
have  promised  to  aid  Topeka 's  civic  or  business 
development. 

On  March  14,  1911,  Mr.  Arnold  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Lina  Pliley,  o^  Shawnee  County, 
Kansas. 

John  G.  Haskell,  who  made  a  reputation  both  as 
a  soldier  and  an  architect,  was  bom  in  Chittenden 
County,  Vermont,  February  5,  1832,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  In  1855  he  entered  an  architect's  office  in 
Boston,  and  two  years  later  settled  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  During  the  Civil  war  Captain  Haskell 
served  as  assistant  quartermaster  general  of  Kansas, 
as  quartermaster  of  the  Third  Kansas  and  the  Tenth 
Kansas  Volunteers,  as  captain  and  assistant  quarter- 
master on  the  staff  of  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  and  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier.  In  1866 
he  was  made  architect  of  the  state  house,  building  the 
east  wing,  and  as  state  architect  subsequently  con- 
structed much  of  the  capitol;  also  the 'State  Univer- 
sity, Snow  Hall,  the  insane  asylums  at  Topeka  and 
Osawatomie,  the  reform  school  at  Topeka  and  the 
reformatory,  were  all  designed  and  largely  built  by 
him. 

Dr.  Andrew  T.  Still,  founder  of  the  American 
School  of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  was  a 
resident  of  Kansas  for  overi  twenty  years,  during 
which  he  farmed,  practiced  medicine  and  fought  in 
the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  native  of  Lee  County,  Vir- 
ginia, bom  in  1828,  and  the  family  moved  to  Ten- 
nessee when  he  was  a  young  boy.  He  was  educated 
in  that  state,  for  nearly  three  years  attending  Holston 
College,  at  Newmarket.  As  his  father  and  older 
brother  were  physicians,  he  decided  to  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine  himself.  When  qualified  to  prac- 
tice he  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  father,  who 
had  been  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Macon 
County,  Missouri,  for  many  years.  In  1853  he  ac- 
companied his  father  to  the  Wakarusa  Methodist 
Mission  in  Douglas  County,  Kansas,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  House  of  Representatives 
in  1857.  In  the  previous  year  he  and  his  brother 
had  donated  480  acres  of  land  as  a  site  for  Baker 
University,  Baldwin,  and  as  he  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  about  that  time  his  sawmill  cut  much 
of  the  lumber  used  in  its  construction.  Doctor  Still 
served  in  Company  F,  Ninth  Kansas  Cavalry,  from 
its  organization  in  September,  1861,  until  it  was  dis- 
banded in  April,   1862.     He  then   organized  a  com- 


pany of  militia  and  in  May  of  that  year  was 
commissioned  captain  of  Company  D,  Eighteenth 
Kansas  militia.  A  few  months  later  he  was  i^vanced 
to  major,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  Twenty- 
first  Kansas  militia  until  it  was  disbanded  in  October, 
1864.  In  1874  he  became  an  osteopath — the  first  in 
the  world — and  thereafter  abandoned  the  use  of 
drugs  in  his  treatment  of  disease.  His  Americaa 
School  of  Osteopathy  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  has 
acquired  world-wide  fame. 

Albert  G.  Patrick,  of  Jefferson  and  Calhoon 
counties,  Kansas,  was  one  of  the  free-state  leaders 
and,  although  he  finally  died  full  of  years  and  honor, 
had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  death  in  the  most 
exciting  period  of  the  border  troubles.  He  was  an 
Indiana  native,  born  at  Salem,  Washington  County, 
in  1824,  and  a  settler  at  Leavenworth,  February  12, 
1856.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  robbery  and 
stuffing  of  the  ballot  box  in  the  Currier-Beck  contest 
for  a  seat  in  the  Council,  which  was  published  in  an 
Indiana  paper  and  aroused  the  pro-slavery  men  of 
the  town.  In  the  summer  of  1856  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  his  enemies  and  delivered  to  Captain 
Mjller,  who  took  him  to  Lecompton.  There  he  was 
court-martialed  and  ordered  to  be  shot  as  a  spy; 
was  taken  out  to  an  open  prairie  and  placed  before 
twelve  picked  marksmen.  Realizing  his  extremity, 
he  tried  the  virtue  of  the  Masonic  sign  of  distress; 
it  was  successful,  and  two  days  later  he  was  delivered 
to  Governor  Woodson,  at  Lecompton,  where  he  was 
placed  under  guard  with  five  or  six  other  political 
prisoners.  Finally  he  was  set  at  liberty  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Lawrence.  He  joined  Captain  Wright's 
Stranger  Creek  Company  and  participated  in  tiie 
Hickory  Point  engagement;  with  others,  he  was 
captured  by  United  States  troops  and  sent  to 
Lecompton,  where  he  was  held  by  Gevemor  Geary 
under  indictment  for  murder,  but  was  acquitted.  In 
the  summer  of  1857,  under  the  Topeka  Movement, 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  a  member  of  the  Council.  Al- 
though a  free-state  man,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
under  the  Lecompton  constitution  in  January ,  1858. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from 
Marshall  County.  He  moved  to  Jefferson  County  in 
1868,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  clerk, 
completing  his  term  of  two  years.  Subsequently, 
for  some  time,  he  conducted  the  Valley  Falls  New 
Era.  Mr.  Patrick's  death  occurred  at  Oskaloosa, 
February  10,  1903. 

Judge  John  Guthrie,  during  the  forty  years  of 
his  residence  at  Topeka,  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  men  in  professional,  public  and  scholarly 
circles,  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Previously,  he  had 
been  known  as  a  successful  criminal  lawyer  of  Indi- 
ana and  an  honorable  officer  of  the  Civil  war.  He 
was  born  in  Switzerland  County,  that  state,  in  July, 
1829;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  served 
as  a  private  and  the  captain  of  Company  D,  Forty- 
sixth  Indiana  Infantry,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  until  the  breaking  of  his  health  in  1862.  In 
May,  1865,  he  located  at  Topeka,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death,  July  1,  1906.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
lower  hoiise  of  the  Legislature  in  1868,  1869  and 
1870,  being  speaker  pro  tem  in  the  last  named  ses- 
sion. From  1885  to  1893  he  served  as  judge  of  the 
Third  Judicial  District,  and  in  1896  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Topeka,  resigning  that  office  a  few 
months  before  his  death.  Judge  Guthrie  was  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  Historical 
Society,  having  been  one  of  its  leading  members  siAce 
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it8  foundation.  He  was  a  graceful  and  interesting 
writer,  contributing  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
Agora  Magazine  and  other  publications. 

Gbn.  Gabmi  W.  Babcock,  president  of  the  first 
free  state  council  of  1857-58,  a  leading  citizen  of 
Lawrence  and  a  prominent  contractor  in  the  building 
of  several  noted  structures  of  the  state,  was  bom  in 
Franklin  County,  Vermont,  April  21,  1830.  In  1850, 
after  teaching  for  a  time,  he  moved  to  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  where  he  read  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the   bar.     He    arrived    at   Lawrence    in    September, 

1854,  and  finding  that  everything  was  too  unsettled 
to  make  the  practice  of  the  law  reliable  he  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business.  In  1857  he  established 
a  bank,  only  to  see  it  swept  away  by  the  panic  of 
that  year.  He  received  his  appointment  as  the  first 
postmaster  of  Lawrence  February  1,  1855,  but  was 
removed  in  1857  to  make  way  for  a  pro  slavery  man. 
He  was  also  the  second  mayor  of  Lawrence;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Besolutions  at  the  conven- 
tion of  National  Democracy,  which  assembled  in  June, 

1855,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of. 
the  Free  State  convention  held  at  Grasshopper  Falls 
August  26,  1857.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  surveyor 
general  of  Kansas,  holding  the  office  for  two  terms, 
or  until  its  discontinuance.  He  was  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  great  bridge  across  the  Kaw  at  Law- 
rence, completed  in  December,  1863,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bogert  &  Babcock,  completed 
the  east  wing  of  the  state  house.  In  November, 
1871,  he  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Kansas  Magazine  Company.  His  death  occurred  at 
St.  Louis  October  22,  1889. 

Solomon  Secrest.  Sixty  years  have  rolled  away 
since  Solomon  Secrest,  one  of  Riley  County's  pioneer 
settlers  and  most  respected  citizens,  first  surveyed 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  the  beautiful,  peaceful 
valley  of  Fancy  Creek,  then  sleeping^  quiet  and  prac- 
tically unknown  within  the  enfolding  hills.  In 
November,  1856,  with  his  brother  Edward  and  Henry 
SheDenbaum,  returning  from  a  buffalo  hunt  on  the 
Saline  Biver^  whither  they  had  accompanied  a  band 
of  Wyandotte  Indians,  journeyed  up  the  Blue  River 
in  search  of  Henry  Coundry,  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  had  settled  in  the  previous  year  near  the  mouth 
of  Mill  Greek.  In  their  search  they  came  into  the 
fertile  valley  of  Fancy  Creek  and  all  were  so  charmed 
with  Nature's  beauty  and  lavishness  here  that  they 
resolved  to  secure  permanent  homes  here.  All  three 
subsequently  became  pioneer  settlers  in  Riley  County 
and  prominent  citizens  and  prosperous  farmers. 

Solomon  Secrest  was  born  near  Winterthur,  Canton 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  December  30,  1834.  His  par- 
ents were  John  UMch  and  Regrula  (Fryhofer) 
Secrest.  They  had  four  children:  Edward,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work;  Solomon; 
Esther  C,  who  married  P.  Heller,  is  now  deceased; 
and  John  Jacob,  who  died  in  1861,  when  aged  twenty- 
one  years.  In  the  fall  of  1846  the  parents  came  with 
their  children  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Jackfon  County,  Indiana,  and  the  father  carried  on 
farming  there  until  1860,  when  he  followed  his  sons, 
Edward  and  Solomon,  to  Riley  County,  Kansas.  He 
(lied  in  Jackson.  Township,  Riley  County,  in  1867,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  His  wife  survived 
until  1890,  dying  when  aged  ninety-three  years. 

Solomon  Secrest  grew  to  manhood  in  Jackson 
County,  Indiana.  He  had  school  advantages  and  was 
a  well  informed  if  not  well  financed  young  man  when 
be  started  out  to  make  his  own  wa^  in  the  world. 
He  determined  to  go  to  the  West,  this  largely  mean- 


ing in  1856,  to  Kansas.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  traveled  by  railroad  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
thence  by  boat  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Wyandotte 
Landing  where  he  joined  his  brother  Edward,  his 
locating  in  Fancy  Valley  following  in  November. 
This  was  a  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  Kansas, 
great  excitement  prevailing  as  to  the  admission  of 
Kansas  to  the  Union  as  a  pro-slavery  or  anti-slavery 
state.  It  was  a  battle  waged  largely  by  politicians 
and  did  not  then  interfere  with  the  industrious  ac- 
tivities of  the  young  man,  Solomon  Secrest,  then 
seeking  to  earn  an  honest  living  on  Kansas  soil.  The 
very  fist  money  he  earned  after  coming  here  was  by 
splitting  rails,  at  one*cent  a  rail,  and  that  he  was  a 
faithful  worker  was  proved  when  he  made  the  un- 
usual record  of  splitting  6,500  rails  in  forty  days. 
This  money,  so  hardly  earned,  became  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  his  later  financial  success.  He  pre- 
empted land  and  in  the  spring  of  1857  began  de- 
veloping a  farm  from  the  vii^in  soil,  erecting  a  log 
cabin  on  the  same  for  his  frontier  home.  In  1864 
Mr.  Secrest  built  the  first  stone  house  in  Fancy 
Creek  Valley.  / 

When  President  Buchanan  threw  open  the  terri- 
tory for  pre-empting  in  1859,  Mr.  Secrest.  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  $1.25  pei^  acre  for  his  land.  To  his 
original  purchase  he  subsequently  added  until  he  be- 
came a  heavy  landowner  in  Riley  County,  his  pros- 
perity continuing  in  all  his  undertakings  because  of 
his  energy  and  excellent  business  judgment.  He 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
extensive  farmers  and  stockmen  in  this  section. 
Gradually  he  increased  his  business  interests.  In 
1879  he  purchased  a  hardware  stock  at  Randolph  and 
embarked  in  the  mercantile  business,  subsequently 
adding  other  lines  of  merchandise  and  thus  was 
founded  one  of  the  large  business  concerns  of  Riley 
County.  Mr.  Secrest  admitted  his  sons,  John  J.  and 
William  H.  to  partnership  and  gave  other  members 
of  his  family  an  interest  and  the  business  is  now 
conducted  imder  the  style  of  S.  Secrest  &  Sons  and 
is  known  over  this  and  adjacent  counties  as  one  of 
the  most  solid  enterprises  of  the  country. 

In  March,  1861,  Mr.  Secrest  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Mids  Rebecca  Melvina  Dealy,  who  was 
bom  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Frankie  Berne  (Tucker)  Dealy.  Mrs. 
Secrest 's  paternal  grandfather,  David  Dealy,  was 
born  in  Kentucky.  In  1818  he  went  to  Missouri 
and  there  became  an  extensive  planter  and  large 
slave  owner.  The  Civil  war  wrecked  him  financially, 
but  after  the  war  he  partly  retrieved  his  fortunes. 
Waiiam  Dealy,  father  of  Mrs.  Secrest,  was  born  in 
Missouri  and  was  a  farmer  there.  He  removed  then 
to  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  and  settled  at  Blue 
Rapids,  where  he  owned  a  farm  of  400  acres.  He 
sold  that  property  and  bought  the  present  site  of 
Waterville,  where  he  resided  until  1868,  when  he 
disposed  of  it  and  returned  to  Missouri  and  lived 
many  years  there,  dying  in  advanced  age.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Secrest  was  a  daughter  James  Tucker, 
a  native  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  state  he 
moved  to  Missouri.  Mrs.  Secrest  by  ancestry  and 
tradition  is  southern  and  personally  possesses  many 
of  the  graces  that  have  made  the  women  of  the 
South  charming  figures  in  romance  and  history. 

Of  the  eleven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Secrest,  four  died  in  infancy  or  early  childhood.  The 
following  grew  to  maturity:  Cara,  who  became  the 
wife  of  George  H.  Hungerford,  who,  for  many  years, 
was  county  clerk  of  Riley  County;  John  Jacob,  who 
is  actively  and  prominently  connected  with  the  mer- 
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eantile  firm  of  S.  Secrest  &  Sons,  and  also  engaged 
in  farming  in  association  with  iiis  father;  Edwin  S., 
who  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; William  H.,  who  is  the  present  active  man- 
,ager  of  S.  Secrest  &  Sons;  Birdie  E.,  who,  in  1892 
*was  graduated  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  and  in  1903  from  (Columbia  University,  New 
York,  has  traveled  extensively  in  America  and  in 
seven  countries  of  Europe,  has  taught  domestic 
science  in  the  E^ansas  Industrial  School,  now  resides 
at  home;  Viola,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  L.  Bosecrants, 
a  banker  of  Mulvane,  Kansas;  and  Ada,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years^  All  of  the  children 
received  good  educational  advantages. 

In  politics  Mr.  Secrest  is  a  republican.  In  1864 
he  served  as  an  orderly  sergeant  in  Captain  Niehen- 
kie's  company  of  Elansas  state  militia,  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Indians.  In  early  days  he  served  four 
years  as  a  justice  of.  the  peace  and  as  such  per- 
formed many  marriage  ceremonies,  couples  coming 
to  him  from  many  miles  distant.  He  has  always  been 
ready  to  render  any  public  service  but  has  never 
sought  political  honors.  In  the  councils  of  His  party 
he  has  been  quite  prominent,  frequently  serving  as  a 
delegate  to  state  conventions  and  for  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  county  organi^tion.  Mr.  Secrest  has 
been  a  generous  contributor  to  the  support  of  public 
measures  which  have  promised  good  to  the  community, 
and  has  always  been  a  staunch  friend  of  the  cause  of 
church  and  public  education.  He  aided  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  North  Riley  County  and 
for  years  both  he  and  wife  have  been  active  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Perhaps  no  name 
stands  higher  in  every  way  in  Riley  County  thkn 
that  of  Secrest. 

Charles  F.  Foley.  A  member  of  the  Kansas  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  since  1913,  Charles  F.  Foley 
is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  began  practice  thirty 
years  ago  at  Lyons,  and  is  a  resident  of  that  city. 
His  duties,  however,  require  his  presence  in  Topeka 
much  of  tne  time. 

A  native  of  Canada,  educated  in  that  country  and 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  came. at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  Kansas  in  1880  and  by  teaching  school  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  state  earned  enough  to 
defray  his  expenses  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  law  department  in  1884, 
then  continued  teaching  two  years  more,  and  in 
1887  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Lyons.  In  addi- 
tion to  building  up  a  good  practice  he  served  as 
county  attorney  four  years.  Mr.  Foley  is  a  demo- 
crat, a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 

His  larger  public  record  began  with  his  election  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  1896,  and  by  re-election  he 
served  during  the  session  of  1897-98-99.  In  1909 
Governor  Stubbs  appointed  him  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  and  four  years  later  he  was  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Hodges  and  served  until 
July,  1913.  On  December  8,  1913,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hodges  a  member  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  and  served  as  its  chairman  until 
April  1,  1915.  In  February,  1915,.  he  had  been  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Capper,  and  on  the  expiration 
of  his  short  term  in  January,  1916,  Governor  Capper 
reappointed  him  for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 

WiNPiELD  A.  S.  Bnu).  For  thirty-five  years  a  Topeka 
lawyer,  Mr.  Bird 's  name  has  become  widely  known 
over  the  state  not  only  in  the  legal  profession,  but 


as  a  practical  farmer  and  stockman,  by  his  various 
distinctions  in  Masonry  and  other  fraternities,  and 
by  his  important  services  in*  the  State  Legislatxire. 

In  his  own  character  and  in  an  earnest  ambition 
to  acquit  himself  well  among  the  world's  useful 
workers,  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  his  success. 
He  was  born  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  31,  1855,  and  spent  his  early  life  there. 
His  father,  Archibald  Bird,  was  bom  in  the  same 
county  November  22,  1823.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable enterprise,  owned  and  operated  a  farm, 
also  conducted  a  saw  mill,  and  made  an  excellent 
record  of  service  as  a  Union  soldier  during  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  in  the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry. His  death  occurred  April  12, 1896,  and  resulted 
from  wounds  he  had  received  while  serving  his 
country.  Archibald  Bird  married  Elizabeth  Ann 
Heilman,  who  was  bom  in  Allegany  County j  Mary- 
land, March  25, 18?6,  and  died  in  Pennsylvania,  May 
4,  1906. 

When  Winfield  A.  S.  Bird  was  an  infant  his  par- 
ents moved  into  the  woods  on  White's  Creek  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  when  he  was  eight  years  old  he 
witnessed  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  historic  event 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  youthful 
mind.  During  one  day  of  that  battle  he  carried 
water  for  the  wounded  soldiers.  On  his  father's 
place  he  did  his  share  of  the  work  in  reclaiming  the 
land,  was  also  employed  about  the  saw  mill^  and  in  a 
limited  way  attended  the  Pine  Grove  district  school 
until  he  was  sixteen.  There  was  borne  in  upon  him 
when  quite  young  the  necessity  of  securing  an  edu- 
cation, and  it  was  largely  through  self  application 
that  he  accomplished  his  desire.  He  Anally  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  a  teacher's  examination,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  taught  school,  at  first  in  his  na- 
tive state  and  then  in  Richardson  County,  Nebraska. 
He  went  to  Nebraska  in  March,  1878,  and  while 
teaching  he  also  read  law,  having  borrowed  books 
for  that  purpose.  On  September  8,  1880,  he  realised 
one  step  in  his  ambitious  career  when  admitted  after 
examination  before  a  committee  of  the  bar  at  Falls 
City,  Nebraska. 

Nineteen  days  after  this  examination  and  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Nebraska  bar,  he  arrived  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  September  27,  1880.  Since  that  date  he  has 
been  continuously  identified  with  the  Kansas  bar, 
has  proved  himself  an  untiring  worker  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  many  times  his  name  has  been  associated  as 
attorney  with  some  of  the  important  cases  tried 
before  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 

His  most  enjoyable  recreation,  and  also  an  object 
of  no  small  profit,  is  in  looking  after  his  fine  farm 
in  Pottawatomie  County,  consisting  of  255  acrds  and 
known  as  Walnut  Glen  Farm,  Begistered  No.  1. 
Here  he  specializes  in  Shorthorns  and  Durham  cat- 
tle and  Poland  China  hogs.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  money  and  labor  he  has  improved 
his  farm  with  every  convenience  of  counti^  life 
conducive  to  human  happiness. 

There  is  no  man  in  Kansas  more  widely  known 
along  fraternal  lines  than  Mr.  Bird.  He  has  taken 
every  possible  degree  and  order  in  the  Masonic  fra- 
temity»  including  th*e  thirty-third  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  the  Toltec  Rit^,  being  grand  chancellor 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  that  rite,  and  has  served  as 
presiding  oflScer  of  all  four  bodies  of  the  Consistory. 
He  is  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  past  grand  chan- 
cellor for  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  has  served  five  times  as  representative 
to  the  Supreme  Lodge  in  the  Knights  and  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Pythian  Sisters.  For  thirty-six  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  is  past  grand.  Mr.  Bird  has  occupied 
practically  every  official  position  including  that  of 
Oreat  Incohonee  in  the  Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men, 
and  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 

He  might  be  denominated  as  a  rock-ribbed^  stal- 
wart republican,  for  he  is  uncompromising  in  his 
politics.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  attorney  for  the 
City  of  Topeka,  and  subsequently  was  three  times 
elected  to  that  office,  serving  eight  years  in  all. 
In  1904  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
State  Legislature,  was  re-elected  in  1906  and  again 
in  1914.  In  all  three  sessions  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Cities  of  the  First  Class.  At  the 
first  session  he  was  author  of  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  now  on  the  statute  books.  In  the  second 
session  he  introduced  the  bill  creating  a  commission 
form  of  city  government.  During  the  last  session  he 
introduced  two  important  bills  that  are  now  laws: 
Municipal  Farm  Homes  and  the  Mother's  Pension 
Bill.  During  the  last  session  Bepresentative  Bird 
introduced  sixty-four  bills,  and  he  holds  the  record 
of  having  introduced  more  bills  and  having  more  of 
them  passed  than  any  member  at  any  one  session  of 
the  Kansas  Legislature.  He  was  noniinated  for  the 
Legislature  on  the  republican  ticket. 

His  career  also  shows  that  his  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  are  deeply  seated.  For  over  fourteen 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  National 
Guard,  enlisting  as  a  private  and  being  honorably 
discharged  as  judge  advocate  general  with  the  rank 
of  major.  He  has  been  an  extensive  traveler  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  has  for  years  practiced  the 
principle  "See  America  First"  long  before  it  be- 
came a  slogan.  He  has  visited  every  state  and  terri- 
tory of  the  Union,  and  every  city  except  Duluth  of 
50,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  has  also  lingered 
about  practically  every  spot  of  historic  interest  in 
the  United  States. 

On  March  21,  1883,  Mr.  Bird  married  Miss  Mary 
Dodge  of  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  and  a  native  of  Ohio. 

Marcus  A.  Low.  No  intelligent  resident  of  Kansas 
would  dispute  the  assertion  that  in  Marcus  A.  Low, 
of  Topeka,  is  found  one  of  the  really  big  men  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  man  of  many  achievements.  His 
ability  in  the  law  has  led  to  distinguished  position 
with  great  corporations;  his  ranching  and  developing 
of  oil  and  gas  properties  have  been  conducted  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  seemingly  might  have  been  weighty 
enough  interests  to  engage  the  ordinary  man;  his 
political  foresight  and  intuition  have  caused  his  se- 
lection for  public  office  as  high  as  he  would  accept, 
but  not  upon  these  evidences  of  keen  foresight  and 
broad  vision  rests  Mr.  Low's  most  enduring  fame. 
It  is  as  a  railroad  builder  he  will  be  recalled  by  the 
people  of  Kansas  who  have  so  profited  through  his 
tireless  energy. 

Marcus  A.  Low  was  bom  August  1,  1842,  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  When  four  years  old  his  parents, 
Frederick  P.  and  Mary  J.  (Bobinson)  Low,  moved  to 
Belvidere,  Boone  County,  Dlinois,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  farming  and  other  occupations.  In  1869 
the  family  moved  to  Hamilton,  Missouri,  and  that 
place  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  parents  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Belvidere  Marcus  A.  Low 
continued  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  which 


time  he  entered  the  academy  at  Auburn,  Maine,  with 
the  intention  of  completing  the  academic  course.  He 
fell  ill,  however,  and  returned  to  Illinois.  From 
there,  in  1863,  he  started  for  Califomia,  and  after 
reaching  Folsom  City  became  principal  of  the  schools  , 
there,  about  this  time  beginning  the  study  of  law,  at 
Sacramento  and  continuing  until  the  fall  of  1866, 
when  he  returned  once  more  to  Illinois,  where  his 
parents  still  resided.  At  Belvidere  he  continued  his 
law  studies,  with  Attorney  Ira  M.  Moore,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  immediately 
afterward  entered  the  senior  class  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Michigan  State  University,  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

Mr.  Low  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Hamilton, 
Missouri,  and  made  rapid  progress,  as  early  as  1873 
being  employed  as  attorney  for  the  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  &  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  continued  at  Hamilton 
until  1875,  when,  for  one  year,  he  practiced  at  Gal- 
latin, Missouri,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shanklin, 
Low  &  McDougal.  It  was  while  there  that  Mr.  Low 
became  a  division  solicitor  for  the  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  &  Pacific,  and  in  1876  moved  to  Trenton, 
Missouri,  which  was  headquarters  for  that  road.  He 
continued  as  division  solicitor  and  in  the  spring  of 
1885  was  elected  president  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Iowa  Bailroad  and  constructed  a  line  of  railway  from 
Altamont  by  way  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  Low  organized  the  Chi- 
cago, Kansas  &  Nebraska  Bailway  Company,  under 
the  laws  of  Kansas,  and  was  elected  its  president 
and  general  solicitor  and  took  general  charge  of  its 
location  and  the  construction  of  its  lines.  He  also, 
at  this  time,  commenced  the  construction  of  lines  of 
railway  which  extended  westward  from  St.  Joseph 
through  Horton  and  Belleville,  Kansas,  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  and  another  line  from  Horton 
through  Topeka  to  Herington,  Kansas,  from  which 
point  a  line  was  constructed  south  through  Wichita, 
Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Branch  lines  were  built  from  Chickasha  to  Mangum, 
Indian  Territory,  and  from  Bridgeport,  Texas, 
through  Jacksborough,  to  Graham,  Tex^.  Still  an- 
other line  was  commenced  which  reached  Santa  Bosa, 
New  Mexico,  by  way  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and 
Liberal,  Kansas.  A  line  was  also  constructed  from 
McFarland  to  Belleville,  and  another  was  built  from 
Herington  by  way  of  Abilene,  to  Salina,  Kansas. 

Through  these  avenues  the  state  was  being  rap- 
idly opened  up  and  business  prospects  were  bright 
in  every  section  touched  by  easy  transportation.  A 
line  starting  at  Horton,  Kansas,  and  running  north- 
west was  built  thrbugh  Sabetha  and  Berne,  Kansas, 
to  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  from  which 
point  the  line  was  constructed  by  the  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas &  Nebraska  Bailroad  Company,  by  way  of  Beat- 
rice and  Fairbury  to  Nelson,  Nebraska.  A  short 
time  later  a  line  was  constructed  from  Fairbury,  Ne- 
braska, to  Belleville,  Kansas,  and  still  later  from  a 
point  on  the  line  near  Fairbury  to  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
In  1888  Mr.  Low  organized  the  Kansas  City  &  To- 
peka Kailway  Company,  with  authority  to  build  a 
line  between  these  two  points.  Under  this  charter 
extensive  terminals  were  constructed  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Mr.  Low  was 
the  active  and  dominant  figure  in  the  carryiug  on  of 
all  this  vast  constructive  work. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  Low  moved  to 
Atchison  and  from  there  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  April 
1,  1887,  and  this  city  has  been  his  home  ever  since, 
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benefiting  by  his  public  l^irit  and  honoring  him  in 
every  way  that  may  be  acceptable  to  so  prominent 
and  useful  a  citizen.  As  a  constant  evidence  of  this 
usefulness  may  be  mentioned  the  great  park  system 
of  Topeka.  He  was  a  member  and  the  first  president 
of  the  city  park  board  and  it  was  under  his  personal 
direction  and  supervision  that  all  the  city  parks 
were  laid  out,  built  upon  and  elaborated,  a  public 
service  of  inestimable  value. 

In  1892  Mr.  Low  was  appointed  general  attorney 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, with  jurisdiction  of  lines  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  and  continued  as  such,  exercising  his  great 
ability  for  this  corporation  until  August  1,  1912, 
when,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  hf 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Topeka;  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Inter-State  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City;  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  director  of  a 
bank  at  Horton;  and  is  a  director  of  the  State  Sav- 
ings Bank'  of  Topeka.  For  a  time,  in  the  midst  of 
his  other  activities,  he  engaged  in  ranching  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  various  places.  For  some  twelve 
years  he  has  been  interested  in  a  large  way,  in 
partnership  with  Governor  Stubbs  in  developing  oil 
and  gas  properties  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  in 
Texas,  his  business  perceptions  being  just  as  keen  as 
in  younger  years  and  his  judgment  unimpaired. 

In  1867  Mr.  Low  was  married  to  Diantha  L. 
Hovey,  and  they  have  two  children:  Dean  R.  and 
Vera,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of  Albert  T.  Beid, 
of  Topeka. 

In  politics  Mr.  Low  has  never  veered  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  republican  party.  In  1876,  in  1890 
and  again  in  1904  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  conventions.  He  is  a  Mason,  having 
served  as  master  of  his  lodge,  as  high  priest  jof  his 
chapter  and  as  eminent  commander  of  his  command- 
ery  of  Knights  Templar.  He  enjoys  hunting  and 
fishing  as  occasional  recreations  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Shawnee  Golf  Club,  the  Country  Club,  the 
Topeka  Club  and  the  Topeka  Commercial  Club. 

Daniel  W.  Wilder  was  one  of  the  very  few  able 
men  of  Kansas  who  had  little  to  do  with  politics  or 
public  office  and  passed  most  of  his  life  in  news- 
paper and  literary  pursuits.  He  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Latin  School  in  1852,  four  years  later  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Harvard  and  studied 
law  in  that  institution  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
before  he  came  west. 

In  1857  Mr.  Wilder  came  to  Kansas,  located  at 
Elwood  in  1858,  edited  the  Free  Press  and  practiced 
law.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  republican 
party  in  Kansas  in  1859;  became  editor  and  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Free  Democrat  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  in  Autnist,  1860»  and  in  the  December  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Wilder  and  the  whole  office  force  was 
indicted  for  violating  the  laws  of  a  slave  state  and 
advocating  emancipation.  He  then  returned  to 
Kansas  and  became  editor  of  the  Leavenworth  Con- 
servative, an  anti-slavery  paper,  and  in  1863  was 
appointed  surveyor-cjeneral  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
by  President  Lincoln.  In  1865  he  became  editor  of 
the  Evening  Express  at  Rochester,  New  York;  re- 
turned to  Leavenworth  in  1868  and  was  editor  of  the 
Leavenworth  Times  and  Conservative;  was  elected 
president  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Associated  Press  in 
September  of  that  year,  and  re-elected  in  1870,  during 
which  year  he  became  editor  of  the  Fort  Scott 
Monitor.     Mr.  Wilder  was  one  of  the  incorporators 


of  the  Kansas  Magazine  in  1871,  to  which  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Kansas  Historical  Society  in  1875,  of  which  he  was' 
later  the  president  and  for  many  years  one  of  the 
directors.  His  political  career  covers  one  term  as 
state  auditor,  one  term  as  executive  clerk  under  Ck)v- 
ernor  Martin  and  two  terms  as  superintendent  of  in- 
surance (1887  to  1891).  On  his  retirement  from  office 
he  located  in  Kansas  City  and  published  the  Insurance 
Magazine.  He  then  went  to  Hiawatha  in  1892  and 
established  the  Hiawatha  World,  his  home  being  in 
that  city  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  15,  1911. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "Annals  of  Kansas''  (1875 
and  1886),  "Life  of  Shakespeare"  (1893),  and  he 
was  one  of  the  compilers  of  "Bartlett's  Familiar 
Quotations,"  which  passed  through  several  editions. 

Rev.  Richard  Cordley,  LL.  D.,  during  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years  minister  of  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Lawrence,  a  victim  of  the 
Quantrill  raid  and  somewhat  known  in  publie  life, 
was  born  at  Nottingham,  England,  September  6,  1829. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  America,  the  family  locating  on  a 
tract  of  Government  land  in  Livingston  County, 
Michigan,  where  Richard  attended  the  pioneer  pubhe 
schools.  In  1854  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  in  1857  from  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  On  December  2,  1857,  he  preaehed 
his  first  sermon  in  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  he  remained  as 
pastor  until  1875,  when  he  went  to  Flint,  Michigan, 
for  awhile,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Emporia,  Kansas,  for  six  years.  In  1884  he  returned 
to  Lawrence  and  continued  as  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  July  II, 
1904.  At  the  time  of  the  Quantrill  raid,  August  21, 
1863,  his  house  and  all  its  contents  were  burned,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  persons  marked  for  death,  but  he 
managed  to  elude  the  guerrillas.  Mr.  Oordley  was 
several  times  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
president  of  Washington  Collecre,  but  declined  the 
office.  Three  years  later  the  University  of  Kansan 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  served  for  some  time  as  a  regent  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  and  was  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Lawrence  Board  of  Education.  He  was 
the  author  of  ** Pioneer  Days  in  Kansas"  and  a 
"History  of  Lawrence,"  and  was  a  contributor  to 
magazines  and  church  periodicals. 

Col.  Samuel  N.  Wood,  long  a  resident  of  Law- 
rence and  a  leader  of  the  free-state  party  in-  Kansas, 
was  prominent  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  as  a  legislator  in  both  houses,  as  an 
editor  and  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  was 
bom  at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  December  30,  1825,  the 
sou  of  Quaker  parents,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his 
anti-slavery  sentiments  at  an  early  age.  In  1844, 
although  too  young  to  vote,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
liberal  party  central  committee  of  this  county.  Four 
years  later  he  supported  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  free- 
soil  candidate  for  President,  and  he  was  conductor 
of  one  of  the  underground  railways  which  passed 
near  his  house.  He  taught  school,  studied  law  and 
on  June  6,  1854,  two  days  after  being  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  started  for  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 

Early  in  Julv  Mr.  Wood  located  on  a  claim  four 
miles  west  of  Lawrence,  and  immediately  became  an 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  free-state  party.  He  was 
one   of  the   men   who   rescued   Jacob   Branson   from 
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Sheriff  Jones,  an  act  which  brought  on  the  Wakarusa 
war;  was  delegate  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
convention  which  organized  the  republican  party  in 
1856;  to  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  the  same 
year,  and  to  the  Leavenworth  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1858.  The  following  year  he  removed  to 
Chase  County;  represented  Chase,  Morris  and  Madi- 
son counties  in  the  Territorial  Legislatures  of  1860 
and  1861;  was  a  member  of  the  first  State  Senate  in 
1861  and  again  in  1867;  was  a  member  of  the  House 
in  1864,  1866,  1876  and  1877,  and  speaker  during 
most  of  the  last  session.  In  1864  he  was  appointed 
brigadier  general  of  the  State  Militia,  and  in  1867  . 
judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District.  For  two  years 
he  was  in  Texas;  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailroad;  was 
part  owner  of  the  Kansas  Tribune  of  Lawrence  in 
the  '508;  established  the  first  newspaper  at  Cotton- 
wood Falls  and  Council  Grove  and  was  afterward 
identified  with  the  Kansas  Greenbacker  at  Emporia, 
the  Topeka  State  Journal,  the  Woodsdale  Democrat 
and  the  Woodsdale  Sentinel  of  Stevens  County.  He 
was  killed  as  the  result  of  a  fight  over  the  county 
seat  in  the  last  named,  on  June  23,  1891. 

John  Spber  is  best  known  as  one  of  those  able 
and  brave  editors  and  free-state  men  who  made 
Lawrence  his  headquarters,  and,  after  the  times  were 
fairly  settled,  his  home.  He  was  prominent  as  an 
editor,  public  printer  and  a  legislator.  Mr.  Speer 
was  a  Pennsylvanian,  born  in  1817,  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  his  native  state,  and  in  1839  estab- 
lished a  whig  newspaper  at  New  Castle  that  sup- 
ported Harrison  for  president.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  various  whig  and  free-soil  newspapers  in 
Ohio  from  1840  to  1854. 

In  September,  •  1854,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Joseph,  Mr.  Speer  located  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  In 
October  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  printed  the  first 
number  of  the  Kansas  Pioneer  dating  it  from  Law- 
rence. Within  a  year  it  became  the  Tribune  and 
was  removed  to  Topeka.  Mr.  Speer.  was  often  in 
danger  because  of  his  fearless  attacks  upon  slavery, 
but  he  remained  undaunted  and  did  much  to  make 
Kansas  a  free  state.  In  1855  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Tribune,  and  established  the  Republican  at  Law- 
rence. He  was  a  member  of  the  first  free-state 
Territorial  Legislature  and  introduced  the  first  bUl 
to  establish  a  civil  code  in  Kansas.  At  the  time  of 
the  Quantrill  raid,  in  1863,  his  of&ce  was  sacked  and 
his  two  sons  were  killed.  In  1864  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Grand  Sovereign  Union  Leag^ue  of  America, 
which  nominated  Lincoln  for  a  second  term  as  Presi- 
dent. He  served  as  state  printer  in  1861-64,  in 
1866  and  1868.  In  1866  he  was  confirmed  as  United 
States  revenue  collector,  and  at  various  times  was  a 
member  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  incorporators  and  treasurer  of  the 
Kansas  Southern  Bailroad  Company.  Mr.  Speer 
moved  from  Kansas  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he 
♦lied  December  15,  1906. 

Alexander  Caldwell,  of  Leavenworth,  first  en- 
gaged in  transporting  military  supplies  to  western 
posts  and  buildmg  railroads  in  Kansas,  and  later  a 
manufacturer,  financier  and  United  States  senator, 
was  bom  at  Drake's  Ferry,  Huntington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  March  1,  1830.  He  received  a  common 
school  education,  and  in  the  Mexican  war  served  as 
a  private  in  the  company  commanded  by  his  father, 
Capt.  James  Caldwell,  who  was  killed  in  aetion  at 
the  City  of  Mexico  on  September  13,  1847.     From 


1853  to  1861  Mr.  Caldwell  was  an  of&cer  in  a  bank 
at  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  was  engaged  in  the  transportation  business  and 
the  building  of  Kansas  railroads.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Ed- 
mund G.  Ross,  but  resigned  in  1873.  He  then  organ- 
ized the  Kansas  Manufacturing  Company, « for  the 
manufacture  of  wagons  and  farm  implements,  and 
was  president  of  the  company  from  1877  to  1897. 
He  \^as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oregon  Laud 
Improvement  Company  in  1882,  to  locate  town  sites 
and  construct  irrigating  canals  along  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  (now  the  Union  Pacific)  Railroad.  Since 
1897  he  has  been  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Leavenworth.. 

Adolph  Carl  Stich,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Independence  October  8,  1915,  was  identified  with 
Independence  more  than  forty  years,  and  for  many 
years  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Kansas. 
Only  one  estimate  could  be  placed  on  his  career — 
it  was  constructive,  ef&cient,  positive,  and  redounded 
not  so  much  to  his  own  advantage  as  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  true  type  of  the 
business  and  city  builder.  No  other  individual  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  material  and  civic  advance- 
ment of  Independence.  The  record  of  his  life  is  one 
that  can  be  read  to  advantage  not  only  for  its  rela- 
tions with  one  of  the  best  cities  of  Kansas,  but  also 
because  it  represents  the  unfolding  and  development 
of  a  great  and  strong  man. 

He  was  intensely  an  American,  though  of  foreign 
birth  and  parentage  and  representing  the  sturdy 
virtues  of  the  German  fatherland.  He  was  bom  in 
the  little  Town  of  Stade,  Hanover,  Germany,  October 
13,  1846,  a  son  of  Carl  and  Eleanor  (Hilbers)  Stich. 
There  were  three  other  children:  John,  William  and 
Doretta,  all  of  whom  are  still  living.  In  1857,  when 
A.  C.  Stich  was  eleven  years  old,  the  family  came  to 
the  United  States  and  located  in  Kalamazoo,  Michi- 
gan, where  his  parents  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

He  attended  school  in  Germany  and  also  in  Kala- 
mazoo, and  while  he  had  no  college,  training  he 
became  a  man  of  wide  information  and  cultured 
tastOj  largely  through  his  experience  vnth  business 
affairs  and  the  opportunities  brought  to  him  by  much 
travel  and  wide  reading.  Like  many  successful  men 
he  had  the  wholesome  environment  of  a  farm  during 
his  youth,  and  for  a  time  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand 
at  wages  of  eight  dollars  a  month.  From  such  work 
he  saved  the  small  capital  which  enabled  him  to  em- 
bark in  the  agricultural  implement  business  in  Kala- 
mazoo. He  also  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  maker. 
Before  reaching  his  majority  he  invented  a  bed 
spring,  patented  it,  and  handled  the  invention  with 
such  prudence  as  to  bring  him  his  first  real  capital 
for  business. 

Mr.  Stich  and  his  brother  John  came  to  Independ- 
ence, Kansas,  in  September,  1872,  about  three  years 
after  that  town  was  started.  They  opened  a  stock  of 
merchandise  under  the  name  Stich  Brothers.  For 
eleven  years  this  firm  prospered,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  young  merchants  had  become  recognized  as 
a  force  in  the  community  and  with  all  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
Mr.  Stich  readily  maintained  his  position  as  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  business  and  civic  affairs. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  Mr.  Stich  was  perhaps 
most  widely  known  in  business  as  a  banker.  In  1883 
he  and  Henry  Foster  bought  the  old  established  Hull 's 
Banking  House,  which  was  one  of  the  few  financial 
institutions  in  that  part  of  Kansas  that  had  passed  . 
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unscathed  through  the  financial  panic  of  the  early 
'70s.  They  reorganized  the  bank  as  the  Citizens 
Bank,  and  in  1891  took  out  a  national  charter  and  it 
has  since  been  the  Citizens  National  Bank,  with  Mr. 
Stich  as  president  from  1891  until  his  death. 

A  complete  review  of  his  varied  enterprises  during 
the  laslf  thirty  years  of  his  life  would  reflect  mu<£ 
of  the  progress  of  Montgomery  County.  One  of  his 
early  undertakings  which  had  much  to  do  with  forti- 
fying the  position  of  Independence  as  a  city  of  great 
commercial  prospects  was  his  association  with  Henry 
Foster  in  promoting  and  building  the  Verdigris 
Valley,  Independence  &  W^tem  Railway.  They  took 
charge  of  this  in  1885  and  completed  it  from  Leroy 
to  the  south  line  of  Independence  Township,  and  in 
1886  sold  it  to  the  Gould  interests  and  it  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  being  united  with 
the  D.  M.  and  A.  line  from  Coffeyville  to  the  West. 
Mr.  Stich  also  organized  and  headed  the  first  brick 
company  built  at  Independence ;  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  first  paving  done;  was  one  of  the  backei*s 
and  part  owners  of  the  old  Independence  Gas  Com- 
pany; was  one  of  the  organizers  and  officers  of  the 
Western  States  Cement  Company;  helped  to  bring 
the  Petroleum  Products  and  allied  organizations  to 
Independence;  built  the  Carl-Leon  Hotel,  which  at 
the  time  was  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  finest  hotel 
structures  in  the  state;  brought  the  Prairie  Oil  and 
Gas  Company  to  Independence;  headed  the  company 
that  built  the  Beldorf  Theater;  donated  a  part  of 
the  ground  for  the  Carnegie  Public  Library;  was  one 
of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church;  assisted  Washburn  CoUege, 
Topeka,  for  many  years  and  at  his  death  gave 
$100,000,  and  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion; w^as  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Electric  Power 
Company,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Kansas  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  at  Independence,  and  among 
his  last  acts  he  subscribed  to  the  fund  for  paving  the 
South  Tenth  Street  road,  and  building  the  handsome 
mausoleum  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  where  his  body 
now  rests. 

It  was  in  1902  that  Mr.  Stich  and  his  partner, 
G.  M.  Carpenter,  of  Elgin,  Kansas,  undertook  tlie 
erection  of  the  Carl-Leon  Hotel,  the  name  of  which 
is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Stich 's  deceased  son  and  also  a 
deceased  son  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  It  was  entirely  a 
public  spirited  enterprise,  and  many  believed  that 
the  erection  of  such  a  building  was  premature  and 
inconsistent  with  the  prospects  of  Independence. 
It  had  no  sooner  been  completed  than  as  a  result  of 
the  oil  boom  the  hotel  was  crowded  by  patronage  in 
all  its  four  stories,  and  an  annex  was  soon  completed, 
the  lower  stories  of  which,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Stich 's 
persistent  efforts,  were  occupied  by  the  Prairie  Oil 
and  Gas  Company. 

During  the  early  '908,  after  it  was  demonstrated 
that  gas  and  oil  were  to  be  found  in  Montgomery 
County,  Mr.  Stich  furnished  the  means  necessary  to 
develop  the  field,  and  here  again  his  confidence  was 
more  than  justified,  since  he  realized  a  fortune  out 
of  his  investment  in  oil  and  gas  properties.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  treasurer  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Western  States  Cement  Plant,  one 
of  the  most  substantial  industries  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Stich  was  in  politics  largely  for  the  sake  of 
good  local  government.  He  was  a  strong  republican, 
served  as  delegate  to  state  and  national  conventions, 
and  at  one  time  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
governor.  At  his  death  the  mayor  of  Independence 
requested  the  closing  of  business  houses  and  referred 


especially  to  his  service  aJs  a  former  mayor  and  as 
being  entitled  to  credit  as  father  of  the  dean  town 
idea  in  Independence.  , 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  a  quotation  should 
be  made  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  local  papers  regarding  his  service  as  mayor:  "At 
an  important  time  in  the  affairs  of  the  ci^  he  was 
elected  mayor  in  1907  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
In  five  years  there  had  been  an  increajie  in  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  per  cent  and  an 
increase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  per  cent.  Extensive  munici- 
pal improvements  became  essential  and  nothing 
gave  the  people  more  confidence  in  the  city's  future 
tiian  the  fact  that  its  foremost  citizen,  a  man  of  large 
affairs,  was  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities, 
cares  and  trials  of  the  highest  municipal  office.  It 
was  a  time  thftt  called  for  a  dear  headed^  determined 
man,  and  even  those  who  found  some  delight  in  criti- 
cising the  administration  of  the  time  were  afterwards 
willing  to  admit  that  as  mayor  Mr.  Stich  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  community.  He  introdueed 
thorough  business  methods  into  the  city  affairs  and 
inaugurated  an  effective  means  of  law  enforcement. 
For  several  years  there  had  prevailed  in  the  city  the 
seditious  habit  of  alley  drinking.  While  intoxicants 
could  be  sold  under  forms  of  law  the  liquor  could  not 
be  consumed  on  the  premises  where  the  sale  was 
made.  Men  of  convivial  habits  would  gather  in  the 
alleys  and  after  drinking  the  liquor  would  leave  the 
bottles  to  be  gathered  up  by  industrious  boys  who 
found  a  ready  market  for  them.  It  was  the  practice 
of  small  boys  to  drain  the  bottles.  This  alley  drink 
business. was  at  its  height  when  Mr.  Stich  became 
mayor.  He  at  once  took  steps  to  eradicate  the  eviL 
He  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether  taea  had  the  legal 
or  constitutional  right  to  gratify  what  he  considered 
a  debased  appetite  in  this  way;  he  believed  they  had 
no  moral  right  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
young  boys  of  tiie  city  the  means  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  appetite  for  strong  drink.  The 
police  were  instructed  to  arrest  any  man  found  drink- 
ing in  the  aUsys.  This  order  was  obeyed  and  it 
required  but  a  very  few  prosecutions  in  the  police 
courts  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  a  continu- 
ance of  the  practice  was  utterly  impossible.  The 
suppression  of  this  obnoxious  alley  drinking  was  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  ever  taken  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  law  in  this  city.  Many  men 
who  were  theoretically  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
sumptuary  laws  and  had  come  to  regard  the  prohibi- 
tory law  as  one  of  the  farces  of  the  age,  became 
satisfied  that  the  great  weakness  of  the  temperance 
laws  was  the  lax  manner  in  which  they  were  enforced, 
and  Mayor  Stich 's  positive  and  rigid  enforcement 
gave  strength  to  the  temperance  cause  in  making  the 
laws  accomplish  their  purposes  and  intent. 

''During  Mr.  Stich 's  administration  a  great  finan- 
cial panic  swept  over  the  country.  Everywhere  the 
wheels  of  industry  stopped,  banks  dosed  their  doors 
in  the  large  cities  and  all  over  the  country  the  banks 
as  a  means  of  self  protection  were  forced  to  issue 
cashiers  checks.  This  city  had  been  pushing  rapidly 
forward.  When  men  began  to  clamor  for  work  Mr. 
Stich  took  the  position  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  city  and  for  the  men  who  needed  help  to 
keep  the  work  of  the  municipal  improvement  in 
progress,  thus  affording  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  city  wifii 
those  things  so  necessary  to  insure  its  continued 
advancement.     The  majority  of  his  associates  on  the 
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eouncil  accepted  his  views  and  the  results  was  that 
one  of  the  worst  panics  this  country  has  seen  was 
hardly  felt  in  this  community  and  had  it-  not  been 
for  the  cashiers  checks  issued  for  a  short  time  the 
people  of  the  city  would  have  known  of  the  panic 
only  through  the  newspapers." 

One  of  the  most  successful  men  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Stieh 
was  as  democratic  in  manner  after  attaining  wealth  as 
he  had  been  when  a  poor  struggling  youth.  His  posi- 
tive nature  of  course  made  him  enemies,  but  even 
his  opponents  in  business  or  in  politics  gave  him 
credit  for  his  high  mindedness  and  his  conscientious 
devotion  to  the  best  ideals  of  life.  He  expressed 
his  thoughts  clearly  and  never  attempted  to  conceal 
his  real  sentiments.  In  speech  and  act  he  was  direct. 
It  was  not  dificult  to  &id  where  he  stood  on  any 
public  question.  He  was  also  loyal  to  the  principles 
of  the  republican  party,  and  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  progressive  faction  which  arose  in  1912. 
While  his  time  and  energies  were  taken  up  with 
large  affairs,  he  never  neglected  that  host  of  small 
things  which  constitute  the  sum  of  real  life.  He 
was  active  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  contributed 
generously  to  its  causes,  and  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  most  widely  known  men 's  Bible  classes 
in  the  state.  He  built  a  magnificent  home  for  the 
comfort  of  his  family  and  always  kept  it  open  to 
his  host  of  friends. 

The  estimate  of  his  career  which  appeared  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Independence  Daily  Reporter  at  the 
time  of  his  death  should  be  quoted: 

"In  the  death  of  A.  C.  otich  there  passes  from 
the  stage  of  Kansas  affairs  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting figures  that  have  taken  part  in  making  the 
state  what  it  is  today.  For  while  Mr.  Stich's  part 
was  played  mostly  in  this  section  of  the  state,  by  his 
connection  with  various  benevolences  in  other  parts 
of  Kansas  he  reached  out  and  indirectly  exerted  his 
good  influence  elsewhere.  In  his  home,  where  he  was 
best  known,  he  was  well  beloved  for  his  kindliness, 
his  generosity,  his  fairness  and  his  upright,* clean, 
moral  and  religious  life.  In  every  sense  it  can  truly 
be  said  of  him  'he  was  a  good  man.'  To  know  him 
well  was  to  enjoy  the  radiance  of  a  nature  that 
always  saw  the  bright  and  beneficent  side  of  life. 
He  was  warm  helped,  open-minded  and  always 
kindly.  He  always  thought  first  of  what  was  right; 
after  that,  of  what  was  expedient.  He  clung  tightly 
to  high  ideals  and  always  followed  them  and  the 
influence  of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  right  had  a 
lasting  effect  upon  those  who  knew  him  best.  As  a 
citizen  he  always  believed  in  the  upbuilding  of  his 
city  and  county  and  he  gave  generously  of  his  large 
fortune  for  this  purpose. 

"A  man  of  deep  religious  experience,  he  ap- 
proached the  end  with  a  full  and  comforting  con- 
fidence of  the  life  hereafter  in  which*  one  meets 
again  the  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before  to  the 
otiier  side.  It  was  this  confidence  that  made  his 
last  days  calm  and  x>eaceful  and  which  enabled  him 
to  approach  the  grave  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  *  wraps 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down 
to  pleasant  dreams.'  Surely  there  is  much  in  such  a 
life  as  he  lived  to  inspire  and  encourage  and  to 
treasure  in  memory." 

Mr.  Stich  was  first  married  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan, 
to  Miss  Anna  Winsor,  who  died  at  Independence  in 
1882.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  three  children: 
£leanor,  Adelaide  and  Carl,  all  of  whom  are  now 
deceased.  In  1888  Mr.  Stich  married  Mrs.  Kathleeu 
£.  (Stoy)  Baisor,  and  she  has  since  presided  over 
their  stately  home  in  Independence  and  is  one  of  the 


notable  Kansas  women.  Mr.  Stich  lost  his  two  chil- 
dren Carl  and  Adelaide  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other  in  August,  1898.  His  son  Carl  was  then  about 
twenty-five  years'  of  age,  and  the  daughter  Adelaide 
was  three  years  younger  and  had  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  completing  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion in  Europe. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Stich 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  travel.  In  1914  he  and  his 
wife  and  a  party  of  friends  visited  the  Holy  Land 
and  that  long  journey  proved  a  severe  test  to  his 
failing  physical  strength. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Stich  by  her  inheritance  of  some  of  the 
best  of  old  American  stock  and  as  head  of  the  home 
over  which  she  presided  for  so  many  years,  is  a 
Kansas  woman  of  whom  some  special  note  should  be 
made. 

Her  great-grandfather  William  Henry  Stoy  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  America,  having  emigrated 
from  Germany.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  spent  many  years  in  preaching  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  died.  Her  paternal  grandfather 
Henry  William  Stoy  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1782  and  died  in  West  Virginia  in  1858.  He 
was  one  of  two  sons,  his  brother  being  Gustavus  Stoy. 
Henry  William  Stoy  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  and 
practiced  for  many  years  at  Brownsville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  West 
Virginia.  Mrs.  Stich  *s  father  was  Capt.  William 
Stoy,  who  was  bom  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1815  and  died  in  Waynesburg  of  that  state  in 
1898.  A  man  of  great  tident  as  a  musician,  he  was 
both  a  teacher  and  composer  of  music.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  war  in  1861  he  enlisted  and  was 
at  the  head  of  a  regimental  band  of  one  hundred 
members.  He  was  wounded  while  in  the  service  and 
was  honorably  discharged  after  eighteen  months.  He 
was  a  democrat,  a  member .  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Captain  Stoy  married  Margaret  Biggs,  who  was  bom 
in  Ohio  in  1826  and  died  in  Waynesburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1896.  Her  grandfather,  and  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mrs.  Stich,  was  Gen.  Benjamin  Biggs, 
who  served  all  through  the  Eevolutionary  war,  going 
through  the  different  grades  until  he  became  a  gen* 
oral,  and  after  the  war  the  State  of  Ohio  gave  him  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  his  services. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Stich  was  bom  in  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  finished  her  education  in  Waynes- 
burg College.  She  was  soon  married  to  Thomas 
Kaisor,  who  brought  his  young  wife  West  to  share  in 
his  courageous  and  unselfish  pioneer  experiences.  To 
this  union  were  bom  two  children,  Lyman,  deceased, 
and  Jessie,  now  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ziegler  of  Coffeyville, 
Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stich  were  married  in  Inde- 
pendence, Kansas,  in  1888. 

Mrs.  Stich  entered  loyally  and  enthusiastically  into 
the  various  philanthropic  plans  of  her  late  husband. 
For  nine  years  she  was  president  of  the  Ladies 
Library  Association  of  Independence,  and  it  was 
during  that  time  that  the  Carnegie  Library  was  built. 
Elsewhere  in  this  work  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Independence.  The  Ladies 
Library  ^sociation  turned  over  all  its  books  to  the 
new  Carnegie  Library,  and  as  the  primary  purpose 
for  the  existence  of  the  association  was  thus  mlfilled, 
the  association  was  continued  in  a  new  direction, 
namely,  for  the  establishment  of  an  art  gallery.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stich  donated  the  first  two  oil  paintings, 
one  of  which  is  by  Warren  Shepard,  one  of  the  fore- 
most American  artists.  The  art  room  is  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Building.    Mra 
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Stich  has  assisted  in  every  way  both  with  time  and 
money  to  make  the  art  room  the  home  of  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  art  in  Kansas.  She  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 

Her  activities  of  a  social  and  philanthropic  nature 
have  extended  to  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  she 
has  expended  her  time  and  means  freely  on  behalf 
of  her  home  city.  She  has  done  and  is  doing  more 
than  anyone  knows  and  more  than  can  be  told  for 
the  betterment  of  the  City  of  Independence.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolu- 
tion,  is  president  of  the  City  Federation  of  Clubs, 
is  chairman  of  the  Child's  Welfare  Committee,  is  a 
member  of  the  City  Library  Board,  of  which  she  was 
president  for  several  years,  and  for  two  years  served 
as  treasurer  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  She  is  an  officer  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club, 
which  meets  every  year  at  Topeka.  An  active  member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  she  is  president  of 
the  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  member  of  the 
building  committee  which  hap  just  dedicated  a  $65,000 
church  building  to  which  she  gave  largely,  and  alto- 
gether there  is  hardly  a  phase  of  philanthropic  and 
institutional  life  in  Independence  which  her  energy 
and  liberality  do  not  touch.  She  also  belongs  to  Inde- 
pendence Chapter  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star. 

Mrs.  Stich  has  plans  drawn  an4  will  soon  have  under 
course  of  construction  a  shelter  house  in  Biverside 
Park,  Independence.  This  will  be  erected  as  a  memo- 
rial to  her  husband  and  will  cost  $15,000. 

Mrs.  Stich  at  the  present  writing  is  very  active  in 
many  enterprises,  manages  her  own  affairs,  retains  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  gives  promise  of  many  more 
years  of  usefulness. 

Dandbidge  E.  Kelsey.  For  thirty-six  years  Shaw- 
nee County  was  the  home  of  Dandridge  E.  Kelsey, 
not  only  one  of  her  pioneer  settlers  but  unmistak- 
ably one  of  her  most  respected  and  valued  men.  He 
came  to  Kansas  three  years  after  the  close  of  the 
great  Civil  waj,  in  which  struggle  he  had  borne  an 
honorable  part,  and  in  Shawnee  County  sought  the 
opportunity  of  providing,  through  toil,  patience  and 
prudence,  a  comfortable  home  for  his  family  and  a 
competency  for  old  age.  All  this  he  did  but  those 
early  years  were  hard  as  the  tragic  days  of  Kansas 
had  not  all  been  lived  through.  All  her  heroes  have 
not  been  named  when  the  early  settlers  of  Shawnee 
County  have  been  forgotten. 

Dandridge  E.  Kelsey  was  born  in  Dearborn 
County,  Indiana,  March  27,  1818,  and  died  in  Shaw- 
nee County^  Kansas,  in  October,  1904.  He  was  a 
son  of  Daniel  and  Eunice  (Cole)  Kelsey,  who  came 
from  Virginia  to  Indiana  in  1814.  His  uncle, 
Thomas  Kelsey,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Bevolutionary 
war  and  both  he  and  wife  died  in  Indiana.  In  boy- 
.  hood  Dandridge  E.  Kelsey  was  given  educational 
advantages  which  qualified  him  for  professional  life 
but  he  chose  farming  as  his  avocation  and  prac- 
tically during  life  was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  agriculture.  When  the  Civil  war  was 
precipitated,  however,  he  was  ready  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  country  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  and  in. August,  1862,  enlisted  in  Company  B, 
Eighty.-third  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was 
made  lieutenant  of  this  company  and  the  quality  of 
his  services,  including  participation  in  such  strug- 
gles as  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  Battle  of  Arkan- 
sas Post,  may  be  inferred  when  unsolicitated  promo- 
tion came  to  him  and  he  was  made  captain.  He 
contracted  illness  which  became  so  serious  that  he 


was  forced  to  retire  and  in  1864  was  discharged  by 
reason  of  disability. 

After  recuperation  at  home,  Mr.  Kelsey  resumed 
farming  in  Dearborn  County  and  also  became  some- 
what prominent  in  local  political  circles  and  waB 
elected  a  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1868  he  came  to 
Kansas  and  located  in  Topeka  Township,  Shawnee 
County.  During  the  early  succeeding  years  the 
family  was  forced  to  undergo  much  unlooked  for 
hardship,  for  unprecedented  drouths  dried  up  the 
land  and  the  harvests  were  blasted.  Then  came 
the  grasshoppers  in  the  following  season.  Other 
distressing  conditions  prevailed  in  Shawnee  County 
even  after  Nature's  handicaps  had  been  overcome. 
One  of  these  was  the  universal  lack  of  money  to 
exchange  for  farm  products.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kelsey 
was  in  no  worse  condition  than  his  neighbors,  for 
privations  were  universal  and  so  general  that  for 
a  time  settlement  in  Shawnee  County  was  to  some 
degree  lessened.  The  time  came,  however,  when 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  scientific  examination 
of  the  soils,  the  planting  of  forests  and  the  adop- 
tion of  other  methods  for  agricultural  protection 
brought  about  a  great  change  and  Mr.  Kelsey  lived 
to  see  his  lands  bountifully  productive  and  many 
of  his  early  visions  come  true.  He  was  never  heard 
to  complain  of  the  hardships  he  vsras  forced  to 
undergo,  his  courage  and  optimism  being  proverbiaL 
He  was  a  quiet,  home-loving  man,  kind  and  consid- 
erate among  his  neighbors  and  commanded  their 
respect.  In  his  home  life  he  was  particularly  kind, 
making  wife  and  children  his  real  companions  and 
thereby  binding  them  to  him  in  deep  affection.  His 
memory  is  preserved  by  his  children  with  love  and 
reverence.  Prior  to  the  Civil  war  he  had  joined  the 
Free  Masons  and  the  Odd  Fellows  and  afterward 
became  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic. 

Mr.  Kelsey  was  married  in  early  manhood  to 
Mercy  Laycock,  who  died  in  1854,  and  they  had  four 
children:  America,  Ann  Eliza,  Scott  and  Taylor, 
the  second  and  fourth  being  deceased.  Mr.  Kelsey 
was  married  (second)  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  and 
three  children  were  bom  to  them:  Eliza  Agnes,  Ben- 
jamin F.  and  Charles  D.,  Benjamin  F.  being  the  only 
survivor. 

Scott  Kelsey,  the  eldest  son  of  Dandridge  and 
Mercy  (Laycock)  Kelsey,  was  bom  in  Dearborn 
County,  Indiana,  July  1,  1847.  He  was  reared  to 
manhood  there  and  attended  the  district  schoola. 
In  AuPTist,  1864»  he  enlisted  in  the  United  Statefi 
navy  for  service  in  the  Civil  war  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  At  variouf 
times  previously  he  had  sought  to  enlist,  but  owing 
to  his  youth  had  been  refused.  During  his  term 
of  service  he  was  engaged  mainly  in  patrol  work 
on  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers 
and  participated  in  both  the  battles  at  Nashville 
and  at  Johnsonville.  After  his  honorable  discharge 
in  August,  1865,  he  returned  to  Indiana  and  there 
engaged  in  farminc:  until  1879,  when  he  came  to 
Kansas  and  has  since  made  his  home  in  Topeka 
Township,  Shawnee  County. 

In  1866  Mr.  Kelsey  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mahala  Allen,  who  died  in  1874,  the  mother  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  Grant  B. 
and  Melvin  T.  surviving.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  married 
(second)  to  Martha  Connell,  and  they  have  two 
daughters:  Prudence  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Buck,  of  Mercedes,  Texas;  and  Jesaie 
M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Beese  Van  Sant. 
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In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Kelsey  has  always  been 
a  republican  and  at  times  has  served  in  public  office 
with  the  greatest  efficiency.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  township  treasurer,  and  in  1895  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Shawnee  County,  serving  in  that  connec- 
tion for  six  years  and  during  a  part  of  that  time 
was  chairman  of  the  board.  During  his  term  of 
office  the  Melan  Bridge  at  Topeka  was  built,  which 
was  the  only  structure  on  the  river  that  withstood 
the  flood.  To  the  credit  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners then  in  control,  no  time  was  lost  in  contro- 
versy and  these  public  necessities  were  immediately 
rebuilt  and  without  grievous  taxation.  Other  wise 
measures  were  put  through  by  Mr.  Kelsey  and  his 
associates,  all  of  which  proved  of  the  greatest 
utility  and  demonstrated  the  ability  and  honesty 
of  the  county  commissioners.  Mr.  Kelsey  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  and  for  many 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. While  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  church 
body  he  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  church  organ- 
izations and,  in  fact,  to  all  worthy  causes  affect- 
ing the  general  welfare  of  the  county. 

In  politics  he  is  a  republican.  His  farm  is  located 
one  mile  from  the  city  limits,  and  there  he  has  lived 
for  thirty-seven  years  and  every  buildinp:  on  the 
place  has  been  put  there  through  his  efforts. 

Alonzo  Beal.  Few  men  have  prospered  in  a  greater 
degree  than  Alonzo  Beal  of  Shawnee  County.  He 
came  to  Kansas  when  a  boy,  had  a  varied  routine 
of  experiences  as  a  farm  laborer,  renter,  western 
cowboy,  and  finally  settled  down  to  a  career  which 
has  brought  him  to  a  place  where  he  is  one  of  the 
largest  land  owners  and  cattlemen  operators  in  this 
section  of  Kansas. 

He  was  bom  near  Newtown  in  Tuscarawas  County, 
Ohio,  November  20,  1862,  one  of  ten  children;  seven 
of  whom  are  still  living.  His  parents  were  Harlan 
and  Cynthia  (Asher)  Beal.  His  father,  who  was  a 
farmer,  died  in  Ohio  in  1867.  The  mother  lived  in 
Ohio  untU  her  death  in  1895. 

Five  years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  Alonzo 
grew  up  on  the  home  farm  with  his  mother,  and  at 
an  early  age  had  to  assume  more  than  ordinary 
responsibilities.  In  fact  he  contributed  his  labors 
to  the  support  of  the  household.  He  had  only  a 
district  school  education.  While  living  in  Ohio  he 
learned  that  better  wages  were  paid  farm  hands  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
set  his  steps  in  that  direction.  For  about  a  year 
he  remained  ip  Lucas  and  Chariton  counties  of  Iowa. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Mitchell,  was  at  that  time 
living  about  three  miles  west  of  North  Topeka.  On 
arriving  in  Kansas  Alonzo  Beal  spent  a  season  in 
working  for  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  then  began  farming 
for  himself.  He  rented  a  farm  for  one  year,  then 
spent  six  months  in  Nuckolls  County,  Nebraska, 
clerking  in  his  brother's  store  at  Superior,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  Northwest.  At  American  Falls, 
Idaho,  he  hired  out  as  a  cowboy  for  one  season,  and 
drove  a  band  of  cflttle  to  the  vicinity  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  From  there  he  drifted  back  to  North 
Topeka,  and  here  found  emplojnment  as  clerk  in  the 
grocery  store  of  W.  G.  Shaw. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mitchell,  his  brother-in-law, 
had  bought  land  in  Dover  Township  of  Shawnee 
County.  There,  still  before  he  reached  his  majority, 
Alonzo  Beal  took  up  farming  as  a  renter,  and  has 
lived  in  that  community  ever  since.  Fortune  has 
smiled  upon  his  industry  and  intelligent   manage- 


ment of  affairs,  and  at  the  present  time  he  owns 
1,280  acres  in  one  body,  a  part  of  which  was  the 
place  he  came  to  as  a  renter.  He  also  has  300  acres 
in  another  part  of  Dover  Township  and  160  acres 
in  Western  Kansas.  Mr.  Beal  now  usually  spends 
his  winter  in  his  home  at  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

Mr.  Beal  is  an  active  democrat,  is  a  Master 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  His  first  wife  was  Alice 
Warnock,  who  died  in  1903,  leaving  three  children: 
Olive  May,  Mrs.  Wilbur  W.  Zacharias  of  Patterson, 
California;  Harlan  Edward;  and  Robert  Bryan.  For 
his  second  wife  Mr.  Beal  married  Jennie  K.  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Wilson,  the  well  known  cattle 
king  of  Kansas  in  the  period  of  the  '70s  and 
'80s  and  of  barbecue  fame.  He  was  also  very 
prominent  in  the  democratic  party.  Mrs.  Beal  was 
reared  and  educated  principally  in  Topeka: 

BoBERT  PuGH.  One  of  the  valuable  acquisitions  to 
the  citizenship  of  Shawnee  County  was  made  about 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war  when  Robert  Pugh  came 
to  Kansas  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  home- 
steaders in  Topeka  and  Tecumseh  Township.  Dur- 
ing his  active  lifetime  Robert  Pugh  developed  a 
splendid  estate  as  a  farmer,  and  the  qualities  of  his 
enterprise  descended  to  his  only  son  living.  Burton 
H.  Pugh,  who  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  potato  industry  of  the  Kaw 
Valley. 

A  native  of  Preble  County,  Ohio,  Robert  Pugh 
was  born  January  26,  1830,  a  son  of  Mefritt  Puerh. 
When  a  child  his  family  removed  to  a  farm  in  Cass 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  grew  up.  Such  education 
as  he  acquired  was  from  the  district  schools.  In 
Cass  County,  Indiana,  Robert  Pueh  married  Susan 
Troutman.  In  1865  they  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
Mr.  Pugh  bought  240  acres  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  Topeka  Township  and  the  southeastern 
comer  of  Tecumseh  Township  in  Shawnee  County. 
At  that  time  the  land  was  almost  entirely  unim- 
proved. That  was  the  stage  of  Robert  Pulfh's 
subsequent  labors,  and  in  time  he  had  his  land 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in 
the  state.  His  death  occurred  in  May,  1898.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Pugh,  is  still  living  and  resides  on  the 
old  farm  with  the  only  survivor  of  their  four  chil- 
dren. Burton  Homer  Ptigh.  The  late  Mr.  Pugh  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In 
politics  he  was  a  stanch  republican,  and  he  was  a 
very  well  read  man. 

Bom  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  February 
2,  1871,  Burton  H.  Pugh  is  a  Kansan  by  birthright 
and  is  extremely  loyal  to  his  native  state.  His 
'father  being  a  farmer  of  ample  means,  he  received 
an  unusually  broad  and  liberal  education.  From 
the  district  schools  he  entered  the  state  asrricul- 
tural  colleare  at  Manhattan,  where  he  was  srraduated 
in  1892.  Later  he  attended  the  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, taking  a  course  in  sociology,  and  spent  one 
year  at  Howard  College. 

About  the  time  he  was  ready  to  take  up  the 
responsibilities  of  life  on  his  own  account  an  inter- 
esting change  had  taken  place  in  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  Kaw  Valley.  Up  to  that  time  the 
cereal  crops  had  been  in  high  favor,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  potatoes  it  was  rapidly  proved  that 
this  valley  could  grow  better  and  larger  quantities 
of  that  tuber  than  almost  any  other  section  in  the 
country.  Thus  in  1894  Mr.  Pugh  departed  from  the 
general  routine  of  farming  and  gave  practically  his 
entire  attention  to  the  potato  crop.     In   1908  he 
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or^fanized  a  corporation  to  manufacture  potato  ma- 
chinery.  known  as  the  Pugh  .Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Pugh  was  the  inventor  of  the  machinery 
manufactured  by  this  company  and  his  patents 
covered  a  potato  digger,  planter,  sorter,  cutter  and 
a  digger  and  elevator  combined.  Later  the  factory 
was  sold  and  the  business  was  transferred  to  Leon- 
ards ville.  New  York. 

Mr.  Pugh  is  an  active  republican.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Saturday  Night  Club  of  Topeka.  By  a 
former  marriage  he  is  the  father  of  a  son  Paul,  who 
was  born  October  18,  1894.  His  present  wife  before 
her  marriage  was  Miss  Belle  Welch,  daughter  of 
B.  B.  Welch.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pugh  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Timothy  D.  Thacher,  a  prominent  editor  and 
public  Tnan  of  Lawrence  and  Kansas  City,  was  born 
in  New  York,  October  31,  1831,  of  that  famous 
Boston  family,  whose  American  founder  was  Bev. 
Thomas  Thacher,  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church. 
He  graduated  from  Union  College  at  Schenectady, 
New  York,  in  1856,  and  campaigned  that  year  on 
the  platform  of  the  new  republican  party.  In  April, 
1857,  he  came  to  Lawrence  and  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Lawrence  Republican,  a  free-state  paper 
which  figured  prominently  in  state  politics.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Leavenworth  constitutional 
convention  held  in  the  winter  of  1857  and  1858.  In 
1863  he  purchased  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  Kansas 
City,  to  which  place  he  moved,  remaining  there  imtil 
1865,  when  he  disposed  of  the  paper  and  went  to 
Philadelphia.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
Telegram  for  the  next  three  years.  In  1868  he  re- 
turned to  Lawrence  and  revived  the  Lawrence  Repub- 
lican, which  had  been  destroyed  by  Quantrill's  raid. 
The  next  year  he  combined  it  with  the  Kansas  State 
Journal  of  Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  Home  Journal 
under  the  name  of  the  Republican  Daily  Journal. 
Mr.  Thacher  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Legislature  in  1874  and  in  1881  was 
ele<4ed  state  printer.  He  continued  in  that  office  for 
three  terms,  and  after  his  retirement  continued  to 
reside  in  Topeka  until  his  death  January  17,  1894. 

Noble  L.  Prentis,  a  leading  Kansas  editor  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  for  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
identified  with  the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  bom  on 
April  8,  1839,  in  a  log  cabin  three  miles  from  Mount 
Sterling,  Brown  County,  Illinois.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Vermont,  descended  from  English  settlers, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  family  came  of  brave 
Revolutionary  stock.  His  parents  died  at  Warsaw, 
Illinois,  of  cholera  during  the  epidemic  of  1849, 
leaving  him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Vermont  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  moved  to  Con- 
necticut and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  printer's 
trade.  He  then  came  west  and  worked  for  a  time  in 
a  newspaper  office  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  war  he  erdisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Sixteenth  Illinois  Infantry  and  served  four  years, 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  He  published  a 
paper  at  Alexandria,  Missouri,  until  Capt.  Henry 
King  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  induced  him 
to  come  to  Topeka  in  1869  and  assist  him  on  the 
Record.  During  the  succeeding  eight  years  he  was 
engaged  on  the  Junction  City  Union  and  the  Topeka 
Commonwealth,  and  about  1877  began  to  work  on 
the  Atchison  Champion.  He  remained  with  that 
paper  during  Colonel  Martin's  term  as  governor  and 
in  1888  took  charge  of  the  Newton  Republican.     In 


1890  he  accepted  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
In  1877  he  went  to  Europe,  and  his  book,  "A  Kftngaff 
Abroad,"  was  one  of  the  results.  He  also  published 
many  interesting  letters,  and  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life  wrote  a  History  of  Kansas.  He  died  at  La 
Harpe,  Illinois,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  birthplace,  on  July  6,  1900. 

Alfred  Gray,  a  pioneer  of  Topeka  and  always 
active  in  promoting  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  state,  was  born  at  Evans,  Erie 
County,  New  York,  December  5,  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  state,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857 
located  at  Quindaro,  Kansas.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  State  Legislature;  was  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  1872 
to  1880,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia.  His  death 
occurred  at  Topeka  on  January  23,  1880,  and  his 
memorial  monument  stands  in  the  cemetery  at 
Topeka. 

Joel  K.  Goodin,  an  early  lawyer  and .  legislator 
and  a  free-state  leader,  was  born  at  Somerset,  Perry 
County,  Ohio,  February  24,  1824.  He  received  an 
academic  education,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  Early  in  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  his  native  state  and  the  following  June  located 
upon  the  Wakarusa  River  in  what  is  now  Douglas 
County,  Kansas.  Mr.  Goodin  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Big  Springs  convention;  was  clerk  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Topeka  Legislature  until  it  was  dis- 
persed by  Colonel  Sumner;  was  secretary  of  the 
council  in  the  free-state  Legislature  of  1858,  and 
the  same  year  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Douglas 
County,  but  soon  afterward  removed  to  Ottawa.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  represent  Franklin  County  in 
the  Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1867.  While 
a  member  of  the  House  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Olathe.  Mr.  Goodin 
died  at  Ottawa  on  December  9,  1894. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Jennison,  of  Leavenworth,  a 
brigadier  general  during  the  Civil  war  and  afterward 
a  leader  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  state,  was  bom 
in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  June  6,  1834.  When 
he  wag  twelve  years  old  he  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he 
began  to  study  medicine.  After  completing  his 
medical  course  he  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Wis- 
consin and  then  came  to  Kansas,  settling  at  Osa- 
watomie  in  1857.  Within  a  short  time  he  moved  to 
Mound  City,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and 
then  went  to  Leavenworth.  Doctor  Jennison  was 
one  of  John  Brown's  stanch  supporters.  Governor 
Robinson  commissioned  him  captain  of  the  Mound 
City  Guards  on  February  19,  1861,  and  on  September 
4th  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Seventh  Kansas  Gavalry,  which  became  known  as 
**  Jennison 's  Jayhawkers,"  being  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  western  border  of  Missouri  witii 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City.  He  determined  to 
clear  the  border  of  guerrillas,  and  his  success  in  that 
military  undertaking  was  such  that  (General  Hunter 
appointed  him  acting  brigadier  general,  and  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  "all  the  troops  in  Kansas 
west  of  and  on  the  Neosho."  At  the  time  of  the 
Lawrence  massacre  Governor  Carney  called  upon 
Jennison  to  raise  a  regiment,  of  which  he  was  made 
colonel  on  October  17,  1863,  with  headquarters  at 
Leavenworth.     While  in  command  at  Fort  Leaven- 
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worth  he  was  authorized  on  March  5,  1864,  to  raise 
and  organize  a  post  battery,  and  in  the  following 
July  was  placed  in  command  of  a  regiment  in  the 
field  as  well  as  of  the  district  of  Southern  Kansas. 
During  the  summer  he  made  a  foray  into  Platte  and 
Clay  counties,  Missouri,  against  bushwhackers  who 
had  been  committing  depredations  in  Kansas,  and  in 
other  ways  he  successfully  protected  the  border  until 
Price 's  raid.  At  the  time  of  this  raid  he  met  Price 's 
forces  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  while  reconnoitering 
imder  orders  from  General  Curtis.  With  his  regi- 
ment he  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  the  Little 
Blue,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the  first  division. 
In  the  fall  of  1864  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Leavenworth  Council,  was  made  president  of  that 
body  and  ex-oflScio  mayor.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  from  Leavenworth  County;  was 
re-elected  in  1867,  and  1872  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.     He  died  at  Leavenworth  June  21,  1884. 

John  F.  OfrEariELD.  During  his  service  in  the 
Kansas  Legislature  as  a  senator  from  Montgomery 
County  it  has  been  the  enviable  distinction  of  John 
F.  Overfield  to  have  become  one  of  the  leading 
members  in  influence  and  activity  of  the  State  Senate. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  never  introduced  a  bill  in  behalf 
of  his  constituents  that  has  not  secured  the  approval 
of  both  houses  and  become  a  law. 

Politically  Senator  Overfield  is  a  republican  of  the 
old  school,  and  is  by  no  means  ashamed  of  the  de- 
scription stand-pat  republican.  He  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  in  1908,  and  has  served  through 
the  sessions  of  1909,  1911,  1913  and  1915.  During 
his  first  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  oil  and  gas 
committee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on 
mines  and  mining,  cities  of  second  and  third  class, 
railroad  corporations,  telegraph  and  telephones,  fed- 
eral and  state  affairs,  irrigation  and  dramage.  Dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  1913-15  he  was  again  chairman 
of  the  oil  and  gas  committees  and  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  assessments  and  taxation,  cities  of  sec- 
ond class,  mines  and  min^g,  municipal  corporations. 

A  native  of  Kansas  and  a  son  of  a  territorial 
settler.  Senator  Overfield  has  spent  his  active  career 
in  Montgomery  County,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  become  one  of  .the  leading  oil  and  gas  oper- 
ators in  the  state.  He  was  born  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
His  father,  Thomas  Overfield,  was  born  in  Birming- 
ham, England,  in  1825,  came  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  for  a  time  was  in  the  patent 
leather  business  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  In  1852 
he  went  out  to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  That  was  then  on 
the  frontier,  and  he  was  associated  with  all  the 
prominent  pioneers  who  helped  to  make  Kansas  dur- 
ing the  exciting  and  bloody  tefi  years  that  followed. 
He  was  a  farmer,  and  did  not  give  up  active  work 
until  the  age  of  seventy -five,  when  he  retired  to  Inde- 
pendence and  died  there  December  8,  1909.  He  was 
a  republican  and  active  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Thomas 
Overfield  married  Margaret  Ferguson.  She  was  bom 
April  3,  1831,  in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  lived  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  prior  to  her  marriage.  Now  at 
the  venerable  age  of  eighty-five  she  is  passing  her 
last  y^rs  in  comfort  and  abundance  at  Independence. 
There  were  seven  children:  William  H.,  a  farmer 
four  miles  east  of  Independence;  Charles  E.,  who 
resides  eight  miles  north  of  Independence  on  his 
farm;  Agnes,  wife  of  Charles  Yoe,  of  the  Tribune 
Printing  Company  of  Independence;  John  F.; 
George  T.,  in  the  oil  business  at  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
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homa;  N.  F.  Overfield,  who  has  a  general  store  at 
Pawhuska,  Oklahoma;  and  Frank,  who  is  connected 
With  the  Kansas  Natural  Gas  Company  at  Chanute. 

John  F.  Overfield  had  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lawrence,  but  when  he  was  still  a 
boy  his  parents  moved  to  Montgomery  County  and 
established  a  home  on  a  farm  four  miles  east  of 
Independence.  They  secured  there  a  homestead 
claim.  The  Osage  Indians  were  still  encamped  on 
adjoining  land  along  Drum  Creek,  where  they  rati- 
fied the  treaty  with  the  Government  by  which  they 
ceded  this  part  of  Southern  Kansas  and  soon  after- 
wards moved  to  the  Osage  Nation  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. In  that  wild  and  somewhat  primitive  district 
Senator  Overfield  spent  the  years  verging  toward 
maturity,  and  continued  his  education  in  the  local 
public  schools  and  also  at  Independence,  finishing 
with  a  business  course  and  with  a  course  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan.  After  he 
left  college  he  became  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  at 
Independence.  A  year  later,  in  1887,  he  went  into 
the  grocery  and  queensware  business,  and  that  was 
his  regular  line  until  1892.  Meantime,  in  1888,  he 
left  his  local  business  in  charge  of  others  and  began 
traveling  for  the  Missouri  Glass  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  later  for  the  T.  M.  James  &  Sons,  china- 
ware  merchants  of  Kansas  City.  He  was  with  the 
latter  firm  until  1896. 

Leaving  his  position  on  the  road,  Mr.  Overfield, 
whose  abilities  had  already  attracted  favorable  at- 
tention, became  associated  with  Michael  Cudahy  and 
others  in  the  Mid-Continent  oil  field.  Since  then  he 
has  been  actively  associated  with  that  group  of 
capitalists  in  developing  one  of  the  greatest  oil  dis- 
tricts in  the  world.  Senator  Overfield  is  secretary 
of  the  Consolidated  Oil,  Gas  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  corporations 
operating  in  Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  Okla- 
homa. Its  ofiices  are  at  225.  East  Main  Street  in 
Independence.  This  one  company  has  150  oil  wells 
and  twenty  gas  wells,  and  all  are  under  Senator 
Overfield 's  personal  supervision.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  following  companies:  Dover  Oil  Company, 
Hazel  Oil  Company,  David  Oil  Company,  Montgom- 
ery County  Oil  Company,  Sullivan  OU  and  Gas  Com- 
pany, and  Creta  Oil  Company.  These  are  all  success- 
lul  concerns. 

Senator  Overfield  has  extensive  holdings  in  various 
city  properties  in  Independence,  including  his  beau- 
tiful residence  at  415  South  Penn  Avenue.  His 
enterprise  has  also  led  into  a  somewhat  strikingly 
different  business,  that  of  alfalfa  milling  in  Colo- 
rado. In  that  state  he  is  interested  in  five  mills, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  100  tons  each.  He  is  also 
interested  in  the  Wilson- Wetterholdt  Grinding  Ma- 
chine Company,  with  headquarters  at  Wichita,  This 
company  installs  a  type  of  very  efi&cient  grinding 
machine  for  individual  farmers. 

Among  other  public  service  which  Senator  Over- 
field  has  rendered  was  membership  in  the  city  council 
of  Independence.  He  is  afiUiated  with  the  Masons, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America  and  the  United  Commercial 
Travelers,  and  belongs  to  the  Commercial  and  Coun- 
try clubs. 

On  December  1,  1887,  at  Independence  he  married 
Miss  Clara  J.  Khodes.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Bhodes,  died  in  1914.  Senator  Overfield  has  five 
sons  and  daughters.  Gilbert,  who  graduated  from 
the  local  high  school  and  finished  his  education  in 
the  Wentworth  Military  Academy  at  Lexington, 
Missouri,  is  now  actively  associated  with  his  father 
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in  the  oil  business.  Earl  B.  followed  a  similar 
course  of  schooling,  including  the  University  Military 
Academy,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  is  also  rapidly 
acquiring  proficiency  in  the  handling  of  the  oi^ 
business  under  his  father.  Marjorie  is  the  wife  of 
James  E.  McClellan,  auditor  for  the  Prairie  Oil  and 
Gas  Company  at  Independence.  Clara  J.,  still  at 
home,  is  a  graduate  of  Crescent  College  of  Eureka 
Springs,  Arkansas.  Kathryn  B.  is  a  student  in  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

Henry  A.  Auebbach.  Topekans  and  Kansans  know 
and  call  Henry  A.  Auerbach  a  great  merchant.  He 
has  been  in  business  in  that  city  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  possesses  and  exercises  those  quali- 
ties which  are  most  intimately  associated  with  a 
prosperous  mercantile  career.  He  is  a  man  of  fixed 
and  unbending  integrity,  of  almost  phenomenal  en- 
ergy and  those  who  have  followed  his  work  say  that 
three  factors  have  been  important  in  the  results  he 
has  gained.  First  he  and  his  partner  each  thor- 
oughly learned  the  business  from  the  bottom  up. 
Second,  each  partner  worked  many  hours  while 
others,  less  ambitious,  were  resting.  The  third  fac- 
tor throughout  their  history  has  been  honest  repre- 
sentation in  every  phase  of  their  business. 

Although  of  foreign  birth,  Henry  A.  Auerbach  is 
wholly  American  in  thought,  attitude  and  sympa- 
thies. In  fact  it  was  only  the  accident  of  birth  that 
made  him  a  native  of  Germany,  since  he  has  lived 
in  this  country  since  the  first  year  of  his  life  and 
has  completely  adapted  himself  to  the  atmosphere, 
thought  and  customs  of  his  adopted  land. 

He  was  born  at  Nordstettin,  Wuertemberg,  Ger- 
many, June  17,  1866.  In  the  following  year  his  par- 
ents, Abram  and  Esther  (Bothschild)  Auerbach, 
emigrated  to  America  on*  board  a  sailing  vessel.  His 
parents  lived  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  his  father 
died  in  1874.  In  1875  the  widowed  mother  removed 
to  Chicafijo,  and  in  1896  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
where  she  died  in  1906. 

In  these  various  American  cities  Henry  A.  Auer- 
bach attended  public  school.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  be^an  employment  as  an  errand  boy  with  the 
firm  of  E.  Bothschild  &  Brothers  in  Chicago.  One 
dollar  a  week  was  his  wages.  Much  has  been  said  in 
recent  times  about  the  vocational  trainins:  that 
might  be  srained  by  a  system  of  a  boy  attending 
school  part  of  the  day  and  working  in  some  busi- 
ness establishment  the  remaining  hours.  Mr.  Auer- 
bach put  that  principle  into  practice  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  He  worked  with  Bothschild  & 
Brothers  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  morning  he  at- 
tended the  old  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College. 
That  was  his  routine  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

His  next  promotion  was  as  index  clerk  in  the 
office  at  four  dollars  a  week.  Later  he  was  made 
shipping  clerk  in  the  store  of  Callahan  &  Company, 
the  old  established  house  of  law  book  publishers  at 
Chicago.  He  remained  with  that  firm  two  years. 
Beturning  to  the  Bothschild  houpe  as  cashier  at  ten 
dollars  a  week,  he  was  gradually  advanced  until 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  given  the  western  ledger 
of  customers  in  addition  to  other  work  and  was 
gradually  increased  in  pay  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.  At  nineteen  he  was  assistant  credit  man 
receiving  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
was  advanced  to  eighteen  hundred  dollars  at  twenty, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  receiving  an  annual 
income  of  two  thousands  dollar  a  year  besMes  five 
hundred  dollars  annuallv  for  his  work  as  confidential 


clerk  to  one  of  the  proprietors.  These  facts  and  fig- 
ures are  stated  for  two  purposes,  to  iiidicate  the  steps 
by  which  Mr.  Auerbach  climbed  to  a  high  and  re- 
sponsible position  while  most  boys  of  that  age  are 
still,  working  in  the  routine,  and  also  as  an  incentive 
to  younger  men  of  this  generation  proving  what 
youth  and  energy  coupled  with  sound  ability  may 
attain. 

For  several  years  after  reaching  his  majority  Mr. 
Auerbach  had  business  interests  of  his  own  at 
Bessemer,  Michigan,  and  Fairfield,  Iowa.  These  ven- 
tures were  rather  disastrous,  though  not  through  any 
fault  of  Mr.  Auerbach,  since  he  did  not  reside  in 
either  of  these  towns  and  had  only  his  capital 
invested. 

From  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Auerbach 's  closest 
chum  and  friend  was  Heiiry  A.  Guettel,  who  subse- 
quently became  his  brother-in-law.  These  two  men 
had  joined  their  capital  and  established  a  business 
at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  which  was  con-lucted  from  1887 
to  1888.  Both  of  them  kept  their  home  in  Chicago, 
and  the  lack  of  personal  supervision  was  largely  the 
cause  of  their  business  failure. 

In  1888  these  partners  left  Chicago  and  came  to 
Topeka.  Topeka  ha^  really  been  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Auerbach 's  up^vard  rise  as  a  merchant.  When  the 
partners  arrived  in  Topeka  they  had  practically  no 
capital  and  were  in  fact  in  debt.  They  opened  a 
general  clothing  store  largely  on  borrowed  capital. 
The  partners  worked  turn  about  in  traveling  around 
the  country  in  a  wagon,  selling  goods  and  getting 
acquainted  writh  their  customers.  The  other  partner 
in  the  meantime  remained  in  the  store  at  Topeka. 
In  this  way  they  gradually  built  up  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  extensive  trade 
which  now  for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  enjoyed  by  this  prominent  mercantile  house. 
Successful  merchandising  had  its  proper  reward, 
and  theirs  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful retail  establishments  in  the  west.  Long  since 
every  debt  of  the  partners  was  paid,  and  not  only 
have  they  kept  their  commercial  rating  Al  but  the 
good  will  which  goes  with  their  business  is  worth 
more  than  the  capital  invested  in  many  similar  con- 
cerns. They  have  always. held  to  the  maxim  of 
truthful  advertising  and  representation  of  goods, 
and  furthermore  have  injected  a  tremendous  energy 
into  the  workings  of  their  business.  It  is  quite  well 
known  around  Topeka  that  each  of  the  partners  have 
frequently  worked  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  Their  firm  gives  employment  to  about 
sixty  people,  and  they  have  branch  stores  at  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  and  Emporia.  These  partners  are 
now  among  the  largest  tax  payers  in  Topeka. 

Mr.  Auerbach  is  a  life  member  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society  and  also  belongs  to  the 
Tor>eka  Commercial  Club.  In  1901  he  married  Miss 
Bosine  Deutsch,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Albert  B. 
Deutsch  of  Carthage,  Missouri.  Captain  Deutsch 
served  as  a  quartermaster  in  the  Second  Missouri 
Begiment  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  For 
five  years  ho  lived  in  Topeka,  and  died  in  that  city 
April  19,  1916.  He  had  for  thirty -nine  years  been 
a  prominent  banker  and  merchant  at  Carthage, 
Missouri.  Captain  Deutsch  was  an  exceptionally  lov- 
able character,  a  gentleman  in  all  the  word  implies, 
and  was  universally  respected.  His  widow  is  still 
living  in  Topeka  and  both  Mrs.  Deutsch  and  her 
daughter  Mrs.  Auerbach  are  known  for  their  wide 
but  unostentatious  charitable  work  in  this  city.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Auerbach  have  one  daughter,  Buth  Aline. 
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AsAHSL  Stkawn.  •  The  year  1860  saw  the  arrival 
of  the  Strawn  family  in  Ejmsas  and  their  settle- 
ment in  Crawford  County.  They  had  come  a  long 
distance,  traveling  from  Illinois  in  a  covered  wagon 
and  one  can  well  believe  that  the  new  home, 
although  a  primitive  one,  presented  a  pleasant  sight 
to  the  weary  travelers.  Asahel  Strawn  and  his 
wife,  Bridget  (Murphey)  Strawn,  with  their  five 
children,  George  W.,  William  A.,  Betsey  Ann, 
Mahala  and  Julia,  made  up  the  party. 

Asahel  Strawn  was  bom  in  Canada,  a  son  of  Joab 
Strawn,  who  was  a  descendant  of  William  Penn  and 
a  Quaker.  He  went  to  Canada,  perhaps  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  there  became  the  father  of  eight  sons, 
each  one  of  these  being  given  a  Biblical  name  and 
seven  grew  to  maturity.  In  all  probability  it  would 
have  pleased  him  had  his  son  Asahel  selected  a 
Quakeress  for  his  bride,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
he  objected  to  the  admirable  selection  the  son  made. 
It  was  otherwise,  however  with  Laurence  and  Eliza- 
beth (Harley)  Murphey,  who,  being  devout  Catho-, 
lies,  could  not  consent  that  their  daughter  Elizabeth 
should  marry  outside  the  church.  Therefore  the 
young  people  had  no  other  recourse  than  to  run 
away  and  marry  and  this  union  proved  one  of 
domestic  happiness.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Strawn  was 
from  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  was  a  soldier 
in  the  British  army  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  After  he  had  passed  the  age  for  military 
duty  he  was  given  a  money  pension  with  which 
he  came  to  Canada.  The  graves  of  Laurence  Mur- 
phey and  wife  may  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  a 
little  villaee  near  Freeport,  Illinois. 

George  H.  Strawn,  the  oldest  living  son  of  Asahel 
Strawn,  was  born  near  Eockford,  Illinois,  May  14, 
184y,  and  was 'twenty  years  old  when  the  family 
came  to  Kansas.  He  had  attended  the  district 
schools  during  the  winter  sessions  until  old  enough 
to  assist  on  the  farm  and  help  his  father  who  went 
into  the  stock  business,  doing  a  large  amount  of 
traveling  about  in  this  connection.  In  1865  Mr. 
Strawn  bought  his  present  place  in  Topeka  Town- 
ship, Shawnee  County,  consisting  of  160  acres,  but 
did  not  move  here  until  1875.  He  obtained  the 
title  to  this  property  by  trading  a  team  and  wagon 
to  Jamps  Crawford,  who  later  on  sold  the  outfit  fOr 
$400.  The  only  improvements  were  those  that  were 
required  by  law  in  order  to  retain  the  title.  Mr. 
Strawn  soon  began  to  break  his  land  and  add 
improvements  and  now  he  has  a  valuable  property, 
worth  many,  many  times  its  original  cost.  He  has 
found  stock  byying  and  the  raising  of  stock  profit- 
able in  this  section. 

In  186.^  Mr.  Strawn  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Adelia  Bennett.  Eight  children  have  been  bom 
to  them:  William;  Lydia,  who  is  teaching  school 
in  Idaho;  Ada,  who  is  a  teacher  at  Portland,  Oreqron; 
Mollie,  formerly  a  teacher,  now  the  wife  of  John 
Carter;  Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  V.  K.  Worcester, 
of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  May,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Orson  Stiles,  of  Omaha;  Minnie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Clydfi  Hempstead,  of  Topeka;  and  Nellie,  who  died 
in  infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strawn  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  politics  he  is  a 
republican  and  while  living  in  Illinois  served  as  tax 
collector.  The  family  was  well  known  in  Winnebago 
County,  from  which  section  of  Hlinois  the  parents 
of  Mr.  Strawn  came  to  Kansas.  They  lived  for  ten 
years  in  Crawford  and  Bourbon  Counties  and  experi- 
enced much  hardship  during  the  border  warfare 
troubles. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strawn  are  generous,  friendly,  hos- 
pitable people.  Mrs.  Strawn  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  almost  every  state  and  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  while  he  was  active  in  the 
stock  industry,  and  to  her  assistance  and  good 
judgment,  he  attributes  much  of  his  success.  They 
have  a  wide  acquaintance  over  the  country  and 
many  friends. 

Delmab  E.  Deputy.  Long  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Riley  County  and  a  successful  business  man  of 
Manhattan,  Delmar  E.  Deputy,  in  his  capacity  of 
private  citizen  and  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Deputy  &  Schellenbaum,  publishers  of  the  Manhattan 
Nationalist,  has  done  much  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  his  city  and  county.  He  was  bom  in  Jennings 
County,  Indiana,  November  9,  1862,  a  son  of  Sil- 
vester r.  and  Jane  (Fowler)  Deputy,  natives  also 
of  Jennings  County,  and  descendants  of  old  Vir- 
ginia ancestors,  and  with  his  parents  came  to  Kan- 
sas in  1878  and  settled  in  Riley  County,  where  the 
father  became  a  prominent  farmer  and  stockman 
and  continued  to  make  his  home  in  the  same  com- 
munity for  more  than  thirty  years,  his  death 
occurring  at  Riley,  Kansas,  in  1909,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  He  was  a  stanch  republican 
and  a  Christian.  A  contemporary,  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Deputy,  said:  "Silvester  E.  Deputy  was  a  man 
of  strong  force  of  character  and  was  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him.  No  man  ever  lived  who  had  a 
stricter  regard  for  probity;  he  was  strictly  honest." 

Delmar  E.  Deputy  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
his  father  removed  with  the  famUy  to  Kansas.  He 
received  his  hisrh  school  training  in  Manhattan  and 
then  took  a  course  in  a  business  college  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  in  which  school  he  was  later  em- 
ployed as  one  of  the  staff  of  instructors.  He  had 
previously  taught  in  the  country  schools  of  Riley, 
Kansas.  After  returning  from  Indianapolis  .he 
identified  himself  with  the  drug  business.  His  ex- 
perience in  this  connection  was  begun  in  associa- 
tion with  Doctor  Crans,  at  Leonardville,  Kansas, 
and  for  fifteen  years  thereafter  he  continued  to 
center  his  activities  in  the  same  field  of  endeavor, 
his  last  establishment  being  located  at  Manhattan. 
In  1892  he  was  induced  to  become  the  republican 
candidate  for  clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Riley 
Countv,  and  was  elected  four  consecutive  times 
to  this  office,  but  continued  his  identity  with  the 
drug  business,  to  which  he  again  gave  his  entire 
attention  after  eight  years  of  service  as  clerk  of 
the  District  Court.  In  April,  3901,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  McKinley  to  fill  out  an  unexpired 
term  as  postmaster  of  Manhattan,  and  by  subse- 
quent appointments  by  Presidents  McKinley,  Roose- 
velt and  Taft.  was  retained  in  that  office  for  thirteen 
years.  The  lencrth  of  his  service  alone  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  high  quality  of  his  work,  and  during 
his  lonqr  incumbency  of  the  office  he  made  a  record 
for  efficiency  and  service  development  second  to 
none  in  the  state. 

On  June  1,  1914,  Mr.  Deputy  and  Edwin  Schellen- 
baum purchased  the  Manhattan  Nationalist,  a  daily 
and  weeklv  newspaper,  which  is  the  oldest  news- 
paper of  Riley  County,  having  been  established  in 
1 866,  and  always  published  as  the  leadincr  republican 
orfiran  of  the  countv.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Deputy  &  Schellenbaum,  he  has  devoted  his  full 
time  to  the  publication  of  the  Nationalist  since  its 
purchase  in  1914,  Mr.  Deputy  has  always  given  un- 
stinted support  to  the  men  and  measures  of  the 
republican  political  party,  to  all  civic  and  welfare 
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betterment  and  is  considered  at  all  times  true 
to  principle  and  to  friends,  and  bears  high  esteem 
for  his  public  spirit  and  fairness  to  liis  f ellowman. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  securing  for  Manhattan 
the  splendid  postof&ce  building,  and  was  among  the 
very  first  to  advocate  the  good  roads  movement  in 
Kansas.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Deputy  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Lodge  No.  1185,  of  Manhattan,  is  a  member  of  the 
Toltecs  at  Topeka,  and  has  been  a  Mason  for  thirty- 
two  years.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Deputy,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of 
William  0.  and  Armina  D.  (Long^ell)  Orissman,  is 
an  accomplished  lady,  and  has  been  prominent  so- 
cially and  otherwise  for  several  years.  She  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Women's  Belief  Corps 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  also  as  president  of  tne 
State  Department  of  the  Women's  Belief  Corps  of 
Kansas.  She  was  instrumental  in  thepurchase  of 
the  John  Brown  Battle  Field  by  the  Women's  Be- 
lief Corps  of  Kansas  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  dedication  of  this  old  battle  ground 
as  a  state  memorial  park.  She  is  an  active  worker 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  a  member  of  the 
Dau^ters  oi  the  American  Bevolution,  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star  and  the  Toltecs,  and  most  of  all 
bears  recognized  reputation  for  looking  after  the 
sick  and  needy.  Their  children.  Jay  T.  and  B. 
Florene,  are  both  married,  the  former  living  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  latter  in  Texas. 

Samuel  D.  Lecompte,  first  chief  justice  of  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  and  afterward  prominent  on 
the  bench  of  Leavenworth  County,  and  a  representa- 
tive in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  was  born  in 
Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  December  13,  1814. 
After  graduating  from  Jefferson  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  studied  law  in  Maryland  and,  upon*  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  began  practice  in  Carroll  County, 
that  state.  He  had  served  one  term  in  the  Maryland 
Legislature  and  become  quite  prominent  politically, 
when  he  moved  to  Baltimore  in  1854. 

In  October,  1854,  President  Pierce  appointed  Mr. 
Lecompte  chief  justice  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
which  position  he  held  until  March  9,  1859.  Upon 
retiring  from,  the  bench  he  located  in  Leavenworth 
and  opened  a  law  office.  At  the  close  of  the  CivH 
war  he  renounced  his  democratic  beliefs  and  became 
a  republican.  Judge  Lecompte  served  fcfur  years 
as  probate  judge  of  Leavenworth  County;  repre- 
sented the  county  in  the  State  Legislatures  of  1867- 
68,  and  on  April  15,  1874,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee  of  the  First 
District.  In  1887  he  went  to  Kansas  City  to  live 
with  his  son  and  died  there  on  April  24,  1888. 

SroNEY  Clarke,  one  of  the  early  members  of 
Congress  from  Kansas,  was  bom  at  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts,  October  16,  1831,  and  in  his  early 
manhood  published  and  edited  a  weekly  newspaper 
which  he  had  founded  in  his  native  town.  He  be- 
came an  active  free-soil  advocate,  supported  Free- 
mont  in  1856,  and  three  years  later,  upon  the  advice 
of  his  physician,  went  west  and  located  at  Lawrence. 
He  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  radical  wing 
of  the  free-state  party,  and  in  1862  was  elected  to 
the  State  Leeislature.  The  following  year  President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  adjutant  general  of  volun- 
teers, and  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  acting  assistant 
provost  marshal  peneral  for  the  District  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Dakota,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort   Leavenworth.      The   same   year   he   was   made 


chairman  of  the  Bepublican  Stat»-€ommittee,  a  posi- 
tion previously  held  by  the  ablest  of  the  old  free- 
state  leaders.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  re-elected  for  two  succeeding  terms,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Commission. 
He  participated  in  all  the  leading  conflicts  which 
made  -the  history  of  Congress  memorable  during  the 
six  years  he  was  a  member  of  that  body.  The  defeat 
of  the  Osage  Indian  treaty  and  the  passage  of  the 
Clarke  bill  saved  to  Kansas  much  of  her  public  school 
lands.  During  his  three  terms  in  Congress  Mr.  Clarke 
was  the  only  representative  from  Kansas  and  he  re- 
ferred proudly  to  himself  as  "the  sole  representative 
of  my  imperial  state."  He  was  in  Congress  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  of 
whom  he  was  a  close  friend,  and  was  placed  on  the 
committee  that  accompanied  the  body  to  its  last 
resting-place.  He  was  defeated  for  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1870,  but  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1878  and  made  speaker  of  the  House.  In 
1898  he  removed  to  Oklahoma,  and  few  men  had  a 
more  powerful  hand  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the 
new  state.  Thereafter  his  record  is  identified  with 
that  section  of  the  country,  his  death  occurring  at 
Oklahoma  City,  June  19,  1909. 

Fry  W.  Giles,  one  of  the  founders  of  Topeka  and 
its  pioneer  banker,  was  born  at  Littleton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1819.  In  the  fall  of  1854  he  left  New 
England  for  Kansas,  and  on  December  4th  of  that 
•year  arrived  at  the  place  where  Topeka  now  stands. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  association  that  laid  out  the 
city,  and  it  is  said  named  the  new  town.  In  March, 
1855,  he  was  appointed  its  first  postmaster.  During 
the  early  settlement  of  the  county  he  kept  a  private 
record  of  real  estate  transfers,  which  was  later  iflade 
the  legal  records  of  Shawnee  County  by  act  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1857  he  was  elected  county  recorder 
and  clerk,  and  in  1864  he  opened  the  first  bank  at 
Topeka.  Two  years  later  he  took  a  partner  and  the 
business  was  conducted  for  some  time  under  the  firm 
name  of  F.  W.  Giles  &  Co.  When  the  Topeka  Na- 
tional Bank  was  founded  he  became  the  first  presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  Mr.  Giles  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "Thirty  Years  in  Topeka,"  which 
was  published  in  1886.  In  this  work  he  relates  many 
interesting  incidents  that  occurred  during  that  period 
— incidents  that  otherwise  might  have  been  forgotten. 
He  died  on  June  9,  1898. 

Lewis  Hanback  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Scott 
County,  Illinois,  in  1839,  and  it  was  in  that  state 
that  he  rose  from  a  private  in  the  Tenth  Illinois 
Infantry  to  brigade  inspector  on  the  staff  of  CoL 
G.  W.  Roberts,  and  was  identified  with  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Albany,  New 
York,  but  soon  returned  to  Illinois,  and  immediately 
after  his  marriage  in  1865  came  to  Topeka,  Kansas. 
In  1868  Mr.  Hanback  was  elected  probate  judge  of 
Shawnee  County  and  held  that  position  for  four 
years.  He  was  assistant  clerk  of  the  State  House  ' 
of  Representatives  in  1876,  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Senate  in  1877.  In  March,  1877,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  United  States  attorney  for  the  dis* 
trict  of  Kansas  and  held  the  position  for  two  years, 
when  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Salina,  Kansas.  This  position  he  held  until  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  representative  at  large  as  a 
republican  in  1882.    He  was  re-elected  in  1884.    Mr. 
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Hanback  died  at  Armourdale,  Kansas,  September  9, 
1897. 

Thouas  S.  Kvttaker,  a  pioneer  Indian  missionary 
among  the  Shawnees,  a  founder  of  Council  Grove 
and  an  old-time  republican  leader,  was  bom  in  Clay 
County,  Missouri,  March  30,  1825,  a  son  of  Bev. 
George  Huffaker,  who  had  come  from  Kentucky  five 
years  before.  In  1849  he  came  to  Kansas  in  con- 
nection with  the  manual  training  school  for  the 
Shawnee  Indians  at  the  mission  in  what  is  now 
Jefferson  County..  The  following  year  he  went  to 
Council  Grove,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Indian 
mission  school  which  had  been  established  on  the 
Kaw  reservation  there  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
school  until  it  was  abandoned  in  1854.  On  May  6/ 
1852,  Mr.  Huffaker  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  Baker, 
who  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1836.  About  the  time 
the  Indian  mission  school  was  abandoned,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Huffaker  organized  a  school  for  white  children, 
which  was  probably  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  Kansas.  Mr.  Huffaker  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Council  Grove  Toitn  Company;  was 
the  first  postmaster  at  that  point;  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature  in  1874  and  1879;  was  a  regent 
of  the  State  Normal  School  from  1864  to  1871;  was 
frequently  a  delegate  to  republican  conventions,  and 
as  late  as  May,  1906,  was  a  member  of  the  state 
convention  of  that  party.  Mr.  Huffaker  died  on 
July  10,  1910. 

Mrs.  Geoboe  Thaoheb  Guebnssy.  Her  character, 
her  intellectual  attainments,  her  practical  philanthropy 
and  her  prominent  association  with  large  movements 
make  Mrs.  George  T.  Guernsey  of  Independence  one 
of  the  great  women  of  Kansas.  She  has  lived  in 
Independence  since  1879,  and  was  first  known  in 
that  city  as  a  teacher  in  the  high  school.  Her  bus- 
buid  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  prominent 
bankers  of  Kansas,  and  the  possession  of  ample 
means  has  enabled  her  to  satisfy  her  cultivated 
tastes  in  the  way  of  books,  travel,  furt  and  literature, 
and  her  energy  has  impelled  her  to  a  position  of 
leadership  in  the  larger  woman's  movements. 

In  1915  Mrs.  Guernsey  was  candidate  for  the  high 
ofSce  of  president  general  of  the  national  society 
Daughters  of  the  -^Snerican  Bevolution.  That  can- 
didaicy  places  her  in  a  favorable  position  for  election 
to  that  distinguished  honor  in  1917.  Her  name  has 
thus  become  prominently  known  outside  of  her  home 
state,  and  much  has  been  written  and  said  concerning 
this  brilliant  Kansas  woman. 

The  state  recording  secretary,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Bevolution,  of  Kansas,  thus  writes :  *  *  Mrs. 
George  Thacher  Guernsey  of  Independence  has  been 
chosen  by  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  earnest 
women  of  the  Society  as  their  candidate  for  the 
high  office  of  President  General,  and  in  her  they  feel 
that  the  organization  will  have  a  leader  of  high 
efficiency. 

''Mrs.  Guernsey  as  state  regent  of  Kansas,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Board  of  manage- 
ment for  nine  years  and  has  been  a  faithful  attend- 
ant at  its  meetings.  Well  versed  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Society,  her  knowledge  will  be  of  ^eat 
value*- should  she  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President 
General,  as  she  is  well  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
organization;  and  her  practical,  finely  trained  mind 
and  splendid  business  ability  will  enable  her  to  guide 
the  miancial  affairs  capably  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.    She  is  a  good  presiding  officer,  being  fair 


minded  and  able  to  avoid  personal  preference.  She 
will  present  a  subject  carefuUjr  and  consider  a  quQs- 
tion  from  all  sides  before  giving  decision,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  in  the  duties  of  a 
president  general.  Her  experience  as  chief  officer 
of  her  state  has  been  wide,  and  she  passed  success- 
fully every  test  for  capability  during  her  nine  years 
of  service.  She  is  emphatically  a  woman  of  deeds 
rather  than  words,  and  she  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  keeping  right  at  the  matter  in  hand  until  it  is 
settled.  She  is  thorough  in  all  her  methods  and  will 
serve  the  cause  into  which  she  enters  with  absolute 
faith  and  honest  endeavor.  Personal  feeling  does  not 
enter  into  the  subject  at  all  when  it  concerns  the 
interests  of  any  work  she  undertakes,  for  she  is 
sufficiently  broad  minded  to  seek  for  the  best  and 
to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  all  others  who  share  the 
common  interest. 

**Mrs.  Guernsey  is  a  firm  believer  in  upholding 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Society — that  Con- 
stitution, the  work  of  far  seeing  minds^  which  formed 
the  laws  of  the  organization  with  a  view  to  sustain- 
ing its  power.  ...  In  regarding  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  strictly  adhering 
to  its  dictates,  Mrs.  Guernsey  with  the  majority  of 
the  members,  feels  that  all  questions  may  be  decided 
definitely  and  satisfactorily." 

As  the  matter  of  the  present  article  will  have  a 
reading  by  maiiy  people  not  connected  with  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution,  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  refer  somewhat  in  detail  to  Mrs. 
Guernsey's  ancestry.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Mitchell.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Daniel  P. 
Mitchell*  and  Ann  Eliza  Baker,  his  wife,  reference  to 
whom  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  publication. 
Daniel  P.  Mitchell  was  the  son  of  George  Mitchell 
and  Mary  McCann,  his  wife. 

George  Mitchell  was  the  son  of  Bev.  John  Mitchell 
and  his  first  wife,  Catherine  Margaret  Teter.  John 
Mitchell  was  born  at  Dawston,  Lancashire,  England, 
May  1,  1763,  and  came  to  America  in  1774.  He 
lived  in  Hampshire,  Bockingham,  and  Harrison  (later 
Lewis)  counties,  Virginia.  He  died  April  29,  1840, 
and  his  tombstone  is  still  standing  in  the  old  Har- 
mony churchyard  near  Jane  Lew,  I^wis  County,  "West 
Virginia,  where  he  had  **  preached  the  Gospel  forty 
years."  This  John  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Guernsey's  great- 
grandfather, according  to  the  records  in  the  War 
Department  and  Pension  Office,  served  as  a  private 
in  the  Virginia  militia  and  also  in  Capt.  James 
Pendleton's  company.  First  Continental  Artillery. 
He  was  in  battle  at  Petersburg  and  was  present  at 
the  siege  and  surrender  of  Yorktown. 

On  her  father's  side  Mrs.  Guernsey  is  also  de- 
scended from  the  Bev.  Anthony  Jacob  Henkel,  who 
came  to  this  coimtry  in  1717  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  He  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Faulkner's  Swamp,  the  oldest  existing  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Guernsey's  an- 
cestors on  her  mother's  side  were  pioneers  in  the 
early  settlement  of  Maryland  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  addition  to  the  Bev.  John  Mitchell, 
the  following  are  among  Mrs.  Guernsey's  Bevolu- 
tionary  ancestors:  George  Teter  from  Virginia, 
Patrick  McCann  from  Maryland,  Anthony  Altman, 
Christopher  and  John  Harrold  from  Pennsylvania. 
As  elsewhere  told,  Mrs.  Guesnsey's  father,  Bev. 
Daniel  P.  Mitchell,  went  out  to  Kansas  to  organize 
Methodism  throughout  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
was  well  known  and  beloved  for  his  broadminded- 
ness  and  keen  sense  of  justice  as -well  as  for  his 
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knowledge  and  deep  sympathy  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Mrs.  Guernsey  was  born  in  Salem,  Ohio,  and  came 
with  her^arents  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  1863. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Elansas  State  Normal  Sehool 
of  Emporia,  and  after  graduating  taught  school  four 
years,  coming  to  Independence  in  1879  as  principal  of 
the  high  school.     She  was  married  in  1881. 

Concerning  some  of  her  varied  activities  the  writer 
already  quoted  goes  on  to  say :  *  *  With  her  marriage 
to  George  T.  Guernsey,  then  an  ambitious  young 
bank  clerk  and  now  one  of  the  leading  bankers  and 
influential  citizens  of  the  state,  Mrs.  Guernsey  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  which  resulted  in  the  splen- 
did business  training  she  possesses.  Side  by  side 
she  and  her  husband  built  both  home  and  fortune  on 
a  solid  basis  of  loyalty,  mutual  understanding  and 
good  fellowship.  Inheriting,  doubtless,  from  her 
pioneer  ancestors,  her  strong  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  her  independence  of  thought  and  power  of 
concentration,  she  has  entered  into  those  interests  of 
her  town  and  state  and  is  identified  with  every  move- 
ment for  civic  betterment.  Wherever  she  has  taken 
the  leadership  she  has  won  and  retained  a  devoted 
following.  She  could  not.be  petty  or  small  for  hei 
mind  has  been  centered  on  the  main  object  in  view, 
>  and  self  has  never  entered  into  her  plans.  Before 
the  days  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  she 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Social  Science  Club  of 
Kansas,  and  was  president  of  the  Ladies'  Library 
Society  of  Independence.  The  library  founded 
through  the  efforts  of  this  society  is  now  a  Carnegie 
inst*tution,  but  Mrs.  Guernsey  still  selects  the  books 
for  this  flourishing  institution,  which  is  larger  tnan 
that  in  many  cities  of  equal  population.  She  was  at 
one  time  president  of  the  school  board.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Women's  Section 
of  the  Navy  League,  National  Society  of  the 
Patriotic  Women  of  America,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Star  Spangled  Banner  Association,  Eastern 
Star  and  many  other  societies  which  tend  toward  the 
higher  education  of  women.  She  has  traveled  exten- 
sively both  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  has  read 
deeply.  Her  taste  in  music  is  cultivated  to  a  marked 
degree  and  she  is  exceedingly  well  informed  in  the 
history  of  her  own  country  and  in  current  events. 
Her  summers,  except  for  several  spent  abroad,  she 
has  passed  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  where  she 
has  a  cottage  always  filled  with  family  and  friends. 
She  is  president  of  the  class  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  of  1891,  and  the  pres- 
ent prosperous  condition  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  Circle  of  Chautauqua  is  largely 
due  to  Mrs.  Guernsey's  influence  while  president. 

As  it  is  with  all  great  natures,  so  it  is  with  Mrs. 
Guernsey.  She  is  truly  charitable  and  her  philan- 
thropy is  far  reaching.  Deeply  sjnmpathetic  and 
tender  hearted  though  she  is,  generous  to  a  fault,  if 
such  can  be  a  fault,  her  gifts  take  that  wise  and  yet 
most  difficult  philanthropy  which  consists  in  helping 
people  to  help  themselves.  She  also  follows  the  policy 
of  Keeping  her  left  hand  in  ignorance  of  the  doing 
of  her  right  hand  in  work  of  this  kind. 

Her  beautiful  home  Ridgewood  at  Independence 
was  planned  and  the  work  superintended  entirely  by 
herself.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in 
Kansas.  She  drew  the  plans,  selected  the  materials 
and  saw  that  they  were  obtained  and  fitted  into  the 
appropriate  place.  The  interior  carries  out  many  of 
the  ideals  of  Mrs.  Guernsey,  and  she  has  a  wonderful 
selection  of  beautiful  things  gathered  many  of  them 


.  while  she  was  abroad.     It  is  a  home  in  every 
of  the  word   and   a   very  united   family  enjoys   its 
beauty  and  comforts. 

Mr.  George  T.  Guernsey  was  bom  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  in  August,  1859,  and  is  descended  from  sturdy 
New  England  stock.  His  father,  Jesse  Guernsey, 
was  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  while  Mr.  Guernsey's  mother 
belonged  to  the  celebrated  Eaton  family  of  Massa- 
chusetts, her  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
Eaton  having  both  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Jesse  Guernsey  was  sent  out  to  Iowa  in  the  early 
days  in  the  interest  of  his  church,  and  carried  on 
much  the  same  work  in  Iowa  as  Rev.  Daniel  P. 
Mitchell  did  in  Kansas  in  the.  interests  of  Methodism. 
Both  these  men  occupied  very  high  places  in  their 
'  respective  denominations.  Jesse  Guernsey  had  charge 
of  the  whole  state  of  Iowa  for  his  church  and  was 
one  of  those  who  planned  and  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  founding  of  Grinnell  College. 

Coming  to  Independence  in  1876,  C^rge  T.  Guern- 
sey found  a  clerkship  in  the  bank  of  W.  E.  Otis,  a 
cousin.  By  strict  application  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion he  rose  steaiiily,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  president  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Independence,  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  banks 
in  South  Kansas.  He  also  has  extensive  oil  and  gas 
interests,  owns  farm  lands  in  Montgomery  County, 
but  banking  is  first  and  last  his  profession  and  the 
business  which  has  received  the  best  of  his  energies. 
He  is  an  active  republican,  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Commercial  Club  and  has  worked  consist- 
ently during  the  forty  years  of  his  residence  there 
for  the  making  of  a  greater  and  better  Independence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guernsey's  only  living  son  is  George 
T.,  Jr.,  who  graduated  from  Colorado  College,  from 
the  State  University  of  Kansas,  and  from  the  law 
department  of  Yale  University,  where  he  received  the 
degree  LL.  B.  Instead  of  the  law  he  has  followed  the 
example  of  his  father  and  become  a  banker  and  is 
now  vice  president  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Independence.  The  junior  Mr.  Guernsey  married 
Miss  Joyce  H.  Taylor,  daughter  of  Rev.  Arthur 
Taylor,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghordi 
at  York,  Pennsylvania.  Both  George  T.,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Their 
children  are:  Bonnie  Bell,  bom  in  July,  1908; 
Jessie  Elizabeth,  born  in  December,.  1909,  and  G^rge 
Thacher  III,  born  in  July,  1916. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guernsey  had  another  son,  Harold 
Mitchell,  who  was  born  in  1886  and  died  in  1901. 
Their  only  daughter,  Jessie,  graduated  at  Miss 
Somers'  Mount  Vernon  Seminary  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Mulford 
Martin,  Jr.,  of  Independence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
have  one  daughter,  Sarah  Elizabeth. 

Hon.  Martin  Mohleb.  Kansas  has  always  been  a 
progressive  state.  Its  history  proves  that.  But 
progressiveness  is  a  spiritual  attitude  and  by  its  very 
nature  its  material  environment  is  constantly  chang- 
ing. Thus  it  was  as  possible  for  progressiveness  to 
exist  and  flourish  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
when  Kansas  was  beset  by  mortgages,  whirlwinds 
and  sod  houses,  as  in  the  present  era  of  comfortable 
substance  and  prosperity.  Hence  it  is  possible  to 
refer  to  the  late  Martin  Mohler's  distinction'as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  secretaries  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  Kansas  ever  had  without  dis- 
paraging in  any  sense  the  accomplishment  of  his 
honored  son,  Jacob  C.  Mohler,  who  is  the  present 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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Martin  Mohler  came  to  Kansas  in  the  early  days  in 
1871,  and  for  three  terms,  six  years,  was  secretary 
of  the  board  of  agriculture,  from  January,  1888,  to 
January,  1894.  In  the  fourteenth  biennial  report  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  found  an 
appropriate  tribute  to  his  life  and  its  activities, 
written  by  a  man  who  had  known  him  practically 
ever  since  he  came  to  Kansas,  and  from  that  article 
is  adopted  the  following  sketch  for  publication  in 
the  Standard  History  of  Kansas. 

Martin  Mohler  was  born  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  March  20,  1830,  and  died  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  March  20,  1903. 

During  his  boyhood  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  securing  an  education,  finally  grad- 
uating from  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  being  one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
second  graduating  class  of  that  institution.  He  then 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  engaj^ed  in  teaching,  it 
being  his  ambition  to  devote  his  life  to  educational 
work,  but  for  sufficient  reasons  he  relinquished  his 
cherished  purpose. 

For  a  man  of  his  energy,  the  slow  movement  of 
affairs  in  an  old  established  community  like  Penn- 
sylvania made  him  restless;  so  he  followed  the  course 
of  empire  westward,  locating  in  Osborne  County, 
Kansas,  in  1871,  securing  a  half  section  of  land 
which  he  improved,  surrounding  it  with  hedges,  and 
planting  trees  and  flowers,  so  that  the  passersby  in 
those  early  days  were  attracted  to  it  as  a  traveler 
in  a  desert  is  attracted  to  an  oasis. 

Looking  into  the  future,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
responsibOity  resting  upon  the  first  settlers,  advo- 
cating the  importance  of  layin^r  broad,  deep  and 
secure  the  foundations  of  all  institutions  in  the 
county,  so  that  those  coming  after  could  more 
firmly  build  the  superstructure. 

The  hardships  of  those  early  days  were  severe, 
causing  many  to  surrender  and  return  to  the  place 
whence  they  came,  but  with  a  sublime  faith  he  did 
not  murmur  nor  complain,  continuing  the  work  with 
energy,  hope  and  good  cheer. 

He  held  several  positions  of  trust  in  0?bome 
County,  where  he  resided  until  elected  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1888,  when  he 
moved  to  Topeka,  where  he  resided  till  death. 

During  his  regime  as  secretary  he  realized  that 
methods  in  Kansas  farming  required  many  changes, 
so  that  he  untiringly  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  soils,  seeds  and  seasons,  suirgesting  many  im- 
proved methods  that  have  helped  to  make  Kan^ias 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  states  in  the  Union.  The 
sixth  biennial  report,  issued  under  his  direction, 
was  awarded  a  medal  and  diploma  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1889,  as  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
A  man  entitled  to  this  recognition  has  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Mr.  Mohler  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement, 
strong  character  and  sterling  integrity.  He  settled 
all  questions  of  public  and  private  affairs  by  the  one 
test,  Is  it  right t  and  never  on  the  ground  of  the  best 
policy.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  golden  rule 
and  practiced  it  in  his  dealings  with  men.  He  was  a 
Mason,  and  belonsred  to  other  fraternal  societies.  As 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  endeavored 
to  fashion  his  life  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Nazarene,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  develop 
in  his  own  life  the  best  oualities  of  mind  and  heart 
and  work  for  the  elevation  of  mankind. 

Like  all  thinkers,  he  had  times  of  depression;  how- 
ever, such  times  were  as  a  passing  cloud;  he  never 


remained  low  in  the  valley  covered  by  the  damps  and 
mildews  of  misanthropy;  and  while  his  nature  was 
somewhat  ecstatic,  he  seldom  sought  the  glittering 
peaks  on  the  mountain  top,  preferring  to  live  mid- 
way on  the  mountain  side,  where  the  genial  rays 
of  the  sun  might  rest  upon  his  habitation  and  where 
the  influence  of  the  extreme  would  not  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  life.  He  was  eminently  social,  en- 
joying the  companionship  of  friends,  whom  he  enter- 
tained with  his  accumulated  knowledge  and  cheered 
with  his  optimism. 

At  his  death  he  was  survived  by  his  widow,  two 
daughters  and  two  sons:  Margaret  L.,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Neiswanger;  Laura  A.,  Mrs.  Rev.  H.  C.  Buell;  Jacob 
C.  Mohler  and  Frank  M.  Mohler. 

Jacob  C.  Mohler.  Just  twenty  years  after  his 
honored  father,  the  late  Martin  Mohler,  retired  from 
the  same  office,  Jacob  C.  Mohler  was  inducted  into 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  However,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  state  board,  and  was 
assistant  secretarjr  for  many  years  before  he  took 
the  chief  responsibilities  of  that  office. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  a  practical  training  that 
eminently  fitted  him  for  his  present  duties.  Old 
methods  and  ideals  are  especially  hard  to  brush  aside 
for  newer  and  more  practical  ones,  and  Mr.  Mohler 
is  one  of  the  newer  and  more  progressive  tjrpe  of 
modern  Kansas  developers. 

He  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Osborne 
County,  Kansas,  April  7,  1875,  was  reared  there  and 
in  Shawnee  County,  and  came  to  know  all  about  the 
details  of  Kansas  farming  by  practical  experience. 
He  attended  the  district  schools,  and  after  his  father 
moved  to  Topeka  in  1888  he  attended  the  academy 
of  Washburn  College.  In  1892  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  1901  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  secretary,  and  in  1914  was  made 
secretary. 

Mr.  Mohler  has  frequently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  wealth  of  Kansas  rests  upon 
agriculture,  the  state  has  never  given  more  than 
a  meager  material  assistance  to  the  agricultural 
interests.  In  his  office  as  secretary  Mr.  Mohler  has 
already  introduced  some  important  innova*ion8. 
Each  particular  branch  of  husbandry  has  its  sepa- 
rate place,  and  records  are  kept  showing  its  career 
and  development.  Already  the  department  has  made 
a  name  of  which  it  can  be  proud.  It  is  co^i  ducted 
along  practical  lines,  and  Mr.  Mohler  measures  its 
value  in  proportion  as  it  is  most  closely  in  touch 
with  the  actual  farmers  of  the  state.  Starting  with 
an  ideal  to  make  the  State  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment represent  to  Kansas  what  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  means  to  the  farmers  of 
the  entire  nation,  it  has  already  become  possible  to 
advance  the  service  of  the  state  board  beyond  that 
ideal.  Original  research  is  one  of  the  features  that 
have  placed  the  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  front  among  the  various  states  of  the  Union. 

As  a  feature  of  this  work  only  recently  the  various 
assessors  have  been  instructed,  in  addition  to  their 
routine  work,  to  make  reports  from  their  townships 
on  such  subjects  as  cowpeas,  sudan  grass,  sweet 
clover,  feterita,  cream  separators,  silos,  tractors 
and  registered  live  stock.  The  members  composing 
the  present  and  more  recent  boards  have  accom- 
plished wonders  in  developing  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  state. 

Much  of  his  usefulness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
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Mohler  has  a  permanent  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 
There  is  hardly  any  phase  of  Kansas  agriculture  with 
which  he  is  not  acquainted  at  first  hand,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  a  large  degree  in  concentrating  his  ideas 
and  ideals  into  practical  service  to  the  state.  In 
other  ways  he  is  a  normal,  up-to-date  Kansan,  occu- 
pying the  position  of  the  average  man  and  being 
identified  with  the  various  interests  with  which  he 
is  surrounded. 

Mr.  Mohler  is  a  member  of  the  Jayhawker,  Coun- 
try, Press  and  Topeka  Commercial  clubs,  the  Kansas 
Historical  Society,  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  belongs  to  the  thirty-second  degree 
of  Scottish  Rite  Masonry.  He  is  also  treasurer  of 
the  State  Temperance  Union,  secretary  of  the  Kan- 
sas Flood  and  Water  Congress,  organized  in  1915, 
and  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Entomological 
Commission. 

By  his  marriage  to  Miss  Buth  McClintock,  a  daugh- 
ter  of  J.  C.  McClintock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  which 
was  celebrated  October  30,  1901,  he  has  two  sons, 
John  McClintock  and  James  Calhoun,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Marcia. 

Chaeles  J.  Price.  Topeka  has  in  Charles  J.  Price 
as  a  resident  one  of  the  most  capable  mining  engi- 
neers of  the  country.  His  has  been  an  experience 
very  much  out  of  the  ordinary.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  he  was  a  mine  worker  in  the  Black  Hill  region. 
He  has  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
mineral  sections  of  the  northwest  country.  He 
spent  a  number  of  years  as  a  mining  engineer  in 
South  Africa,  and  probably  no  American  citizen  has 
a  closer  knowledge  of  the  people,  the  industrial  con- 
ditions, of  South  Africa  than  Mr.  Price.  While  there 
he  served  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  British 
army  during  the  Boer  war. 

Born  in  County  Kent,  England,  January  20,  1857, 
he  was  brought  by  his  parents  in  1858  to  the  United 
States.  John  and  Buth  (Belf)  Price  located  in 
Sullivan  Count^^,  New  York,  where  his  father  was 
engaged  in  railroad  construction  work.  In  1869, 
having  a  relative  in  Kansas  and  thinking  that  bet- 
ter opportunities  were  to  be  found  in  the  West, 
John  Price  moved  to  Atchison  and  while  there 
assisted  in  building  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Atchi- 
son and  Nebraska  (now  a  part  of  the  Burlington 
system)  Bailroad.  All  his  later  years  were  spent 
in  Kansas,  and  he  died  in  Topeka  in  1912.  His 
widow  still  survives  him  and  lives  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Charles  McClintock,  in  Topeka.  All  of 
their  nine  children  but  one  are  still  living. 

Charles  J.  Price  became  a  resident  of  Kansas 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.  He  lived 
at  home  until  eighteen  and  acquired  his  education 
in  New  York  State  and  in  Atchison,  Kansas. 

He  was  gifted  with  a  mechanical  self  sufficiency 
and  a  desire  to  do  something  in  a  constructive  way 
out  in  the  frontier  comers  of  the  world.  It  was 
these  traits  that  led  him  in  June,  1875,  to  leave 
home  and  go  west  to  Laramie,  Wyoming.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year,  in  company  with  five  other 
men,  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills.  For  a  time  he  was 
engaged  in  placer  mining  and  later  was  employed 
in  the  famous  Father  De  Smet  mine.  Later  when 
a  California  syndicate  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  that  mii^e  he  assisted  the 
experts  in  taking  samples.  That  was  his  first  ex- 
perience in  mining  engineering.  He  had  the  practi- 
cal ability  and  experience,  but  keenly  realized  the 
lack  of  a  technical  foundation  which  would  enable 


him  to  make  any  important  advances  in  this  pro- 
fession. 

With  Mr.  Price,  to  realize  a  deficiency,  has  al- 
ways been  the  shortest  method  of  making  it  up. 
He  at  once  secured  books  and  undertook  a  mte- 
matic  study  of  mining  engineering  and  mineralogy. 
In  the  meantime  he  confinued  hard  labor  in  the 
mines,  and  was  promoted,  successively  to  shift  boss, 
foreman,  and  nnally  superintendent.  Altogether 
Mr.  Price  remained  in  the  Black  Hills  until  AprU, 
1896,  a  period  of  over  twenty  years. 

About  that  time  flattering  offers  came  to  him  to 
go  to  South  Africa  and  continue  in  that  great 
mineral  district  as  an  engineer.  Selling  his  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States,  he  went  to  Johannesburff, 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  tiiat  was  the  scene  of  hu 
operations  for  twelve  years.  Six  months  after  his 
arrival  his  stipulated  salary  was  increased,  and  in 
time  he  became  one  of  the  chief  executives  in  some 
of  the  gre&teBt  mines  of  South  Africa.  He  achieved 
distinction  in  his  profession  and  at  one  time  was 
general  manager  of  eight  mines.  These  mines  were 
the  French  Band,  Crown  Beef,  Bobinson,  Bobinson 
Central  Deep,  Ferreira,  Village  Main  Beef,  Village 
Deep  and  the  New  Modderfontein.  In  1904  he  organ- 
ized these  mines  as  the  Central  Administration.  A 
special  distinction  came  to  him  in  1907  when  he 
was  appointed  by  the  government  as  one  of  the 
five  men  selected  to  compose  the  mining  regulations 
commission. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  Mr.  Price  helped 
raise  a  regiment  of  1,038  men,  all  mechanics,  drawn 
from  the  district  of  the  Band.  This  regiment  was 
attached  to  the  royal  engineers.  There  were  eight 
American  officers  in  the  regiment.  Upon  its  organ- 
ization Mr.  Price  was  elected  first  lieutenant.  After 
his  captain  was  killed  on  the  Vaal  Biver,  Lieuten- 
ant Price  was  promoted  to  captain. 

Betuming  to  America  in  tne  fall  of  1908,  Mr. 
Price  has  since  lived  in  Topeka.  His  time  is  now 
devoted  largely  to  consultation  work  as  an  expert 
mining  engineer,  and  he  has  drawn  up  many  re- 
ports on  mining  properties.  He  is  a  Knight  Tem- 
plar Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

In  the  Black  Hills  in  1881  he  married  Miss  Ella 
Cindel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Buth  Mary;  Charles  James  Jr.,  who  mar- 
ried Eulalie  Tucker;  Harriet  Amelia;  and  Harlow 
Bussell. 

Ebastus  H.  Ceosbt.  The  Crosbjr  Brothers  CJo. 
store  of  Topeka  is  not  only  an  institution  of  that  city 
but  of  the  state  at  large.  It  is  one  of  the  metropoli- 
tan department  stores  of  the  Middle  West.  For 
thirty -six  years  or  more  the  firm  has  been  in  exist- 
ence at  Topeka,  and  in  that  time,  more  than  a  gen- 
eration, the  reputation  of  the  firm  has  become 
extended,  as  a  result  of  honorable  merchandising, 
to  practically  every  county  of  the  Sunflower  com- 
monwealth. 

It  was  in  1880  that  Erastus  H.  Crosby  and  his 
brother  William  T.  Crosby,  comprising  the  firm  of 
Crosby  Brothers,  located  in  Topeka  and  bought  out 
the  oid  house  of  .Bartholomew  &  Company.  With 
this  nucleus  they  engaged  in  the  general  mercantile 
business,  the  stock  aggregating  then  about  $13,000 
in  value.  In  1893  the  brothers  bought  the  stock  of 
the  Stevenson  &  Peckam  store  and  on  the  location 
of  that  store  built  their  present  large  structure, 
which  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  a 
landmark  on  Kansas  Avenue.    They  carry  a  stock 
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from  the  Philippines  he  had  a  brief  experience  as  a 
traveling  salesman,  and  he  also  filled  out  an  unex- 
pired terms  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Fort 
Scott. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  district  clerk  of  Bourbon 
County,  an  office  he  filled  four  years.  Then  in  1904 
he  was  elected  state  senator,  serving  during  the 
sessions  of  1905-07-08.  While  in  the  Senate  General 
Martin  voted  for  the  two  cent  railroad  rate  and  to 
abolish  the  railroad  pass  evil.  As  a  legislator  he 
preved  an  indefatigable  worker  and  exercised  an 
intelligent  influence  in  shaping  the  various  legisla- 
tive enactments  of  his  term.  His  associates  say  that 
he  rarely  spoke  except  on  vital  matters,  but  when  he 
did  speak  his  words  carried  appropriate  weight.  It ' 
was  during  his  term  as  senator  that  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law  in  the  legal  department  of  the  State 
University.  Mrs.  Martin  was  again  his  school- 
mate and  they  pursued  the  study  of  law  simul- 
taneously. Both  graduated  with  degrees  LL.  B.  in 
1907  and  Mrs.  Martin  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  second  woman  in  Kansas  to  have  been  granted 
a  certificate  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  state. 
Both  of  them  practiced  law  at  Fort  Scott  until  1909, 
when  General  Martin  moved  to  Topeka  to  discharge 
his  duties  as  adjutant-general. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Lillian  Mae,  who  is  a 
student  in  the  State  University  at  Lawrence  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Sigma  Kappa  Sorority.  General 
Martin  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  college 
fraternity  and  also  belongs  to  several  benevolent 
organizations. 

GsN.  James  H.  Lans  was  probably  the  most  ro- 
mantic figure  in  Kansas  during  the  entire  period  of 
his  tornado-like  career  as  a  politician  and  a  soldier. 
Whether  on  the  battlefield  or  as  a  member  of  the 
dignified  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  was  vigor- 
ous, open  and  somewhat  dramatic,  and  a  national 
subject  for  hero-worship.  He  was  born  June  '22, 
1814,  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  his  father  having 
represented  that  state  both  as  speaker  of  its  House 
of  Kepresentatives  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  James  H.  Lane 
was  engaged  in  business  in  his  native  town,  but 
abandoned  it  to  organize  a  military  company,  of 
which  he  was  elected  captain.  Later  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  Third  Indiana  Regiment. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  be&ran  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  and  in  1848  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant governor.  Before  the  close  of  the  term  he 
was  elected  (in  1852)  to  represent  the  Fourth  Indiana 
District  in  Congress*  and  the  same  year  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  at  large  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
While  in  Congress  he  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  In 
April,  1855,  he  came  to  Kansas  and  located  on  a 
claim  near  Lawrence.  He  came  to  the  territory  a 
strong  democrat,  but,  like  many  others,  he  became 
a  free  soil  man  when  he  saw  that  his  party  had 
taken  an  uncompromising  attHnde  on  slavery  as  it 
affected  Kansas.  In  June,  1855,  Lane  assisted  in 
organizing  the  ''National  Democracy,"  one  of  the 
cardinal  principles  of  which  was  that  the  citizens  of 
other  states  should  'Met  Kansas  alone."  He  was  a 
member  of  t^e  first  free  state  convention  at  Law- 
rence on  Aufrust  14-15,  1855,  and  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Free  State  Territorial  Committee.  After 
the  Topeka  convention  was  held  and  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  free  state  men,  Lane  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  under  the  new  government, 
but  of  course,  was  not  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the 


Senate.  In  the  years  that  followed  he  was  recognized 
as  the  leader  of  the  radical,  "fighting,"  free  state 
advocates.  When  Kansas,  was  admitted,  in  1861, 
Lane  was  again  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  this  time  was  successful  in  obtaining  his  seat 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  instru- 
mental in  raising  a  company  known  as  the  "Frontier 
Guard,"  which  was  the  fiirst  military  organization 
to  reach  Washington.  He  also  organized  a  brigade 
and  commanded  it  for  some  time  before  receiving  a 
commission  as  brigadier  general.  While  in  command 
of  this  brigade  he  recruited  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Kansas  regiments.  When  he  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier general  Governor  Bobinson  appointed  Fredenck 
P.  Stanton  to  the  Senate,  but  Lane  declined  the 
commission  in  order  to  retain  his  seat. 

In  1862  General  Lane  received  a  commission  aa  a 
recruiting  oflicer  and  aided  materially  in  organizing 
the  Eleventh,  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Kansas  regi- 
ments. In  1865  he  was  re-elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  While  serving 
this  term  he  indorsed  President  Johnson's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  which  rendered  him  unpopular  in  certain  circles, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  he  was  involved  in  serious 
Indian  frauds.  These  accusations  preyed  upon  his 
mind  until  it  is  thought  he  became  deranged.  A 
well-authenticated  account  of  h^s*  suicide  is  thus 
given:  "On  Sunday,  July  1,  1866,  he  rode  out  in 
a  carriage  with  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  MeCall, 
from  the  frovernment  reservation  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. When  McCall  got  out  of  the  carriage  to 
open  the  gate,  Lane  also  sprang  from  the  vehicle, 
called  out  'Good-bye,  Mac!'  placed  the  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  in  his  mouth  and  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
brain.  He  linerered  until  the  11th,  when  he  died. 
He  was  buried  at  Lawrence.  His  wife,  a  errand- 
dauf^hter  of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Cla'r,  who  passed  away 
in  1883.  was  laid  beside  him.  Their  son,  also  James 
H.  Lane,  became  an  ofiicer  in  the  United  States 
army. '  ^ 

Col.  Thomas  Moonlight,  who  served  in  the  West 
asrainst  the  Mormons  as  a  soldier  of  the  reeular 
army,  was  honorably  di8c>arged  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  in  1858.  Durinor  the  succeeding 
year  he  occu'^ied  the  position  of  ch'ef  clerk  in  the 
commissarv  department,  and  in  1860  he  bouj'ht  a 
farm  in  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  and  settled 
down  to  asT^'cultural  purauHs.  When  the  Civil  war 
broVe  oiit,  he  raised  a  Tt'ht  battery  and  was  com- 
missioned captam  of  artillery.  Promotions  followed 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Kansas  cavalrv,  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
britradier  p^neral.  In  1864  he  was  a  presidential 
elector  on  the  republican  ticket;  was  poon  afterward 
a'^pointed  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  in  1868 
was  elected  secretarv  of  state.  At  the  close  of  his 
term  he  declined  a  second  no'n'nnt^on  and  later,  on 
account  of  h^s  views  on  prohibition,  went  over  to 
the  democr?»tic  partv.  He  was  an  elector-at-laree 
on  that  ticket  'n  1884.  and  in  1893  he  wa««  appointed 
mini?»ter  to  Bolivia  bv  President  Cleveland,  which 
position  he  held  for  fonr  years.  Colonel  Moonlight 
died  on  February  7,  1899. 

Thomas  Ptan,  of  Topeka,  lawyer,  soldier,  con- 
pressman  and  diplomat,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  New  • 
York,  November  25,  18J^7.  but  w>»ne  he  was  an  infant 
his  parents  moved  to  Bradford  County.  Pennsvlvania, 
where  he  was  reared  UPon  a  farm  and  attended  the 
country  school.     He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
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when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  but  enlisted  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Pennsylvania  Infantry, 
was  chosen  captain  of  his  company,  and  served  until 
1864.  He  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  In  1865,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  son,  he  came  to  Kansas  and  located  in  Topeka, 
where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Judge  J.  P. 
Greer.  Mr.  Byan  served  as  county  attorney  for  four 
successive  terms,  commencing  with  1866.  This  was 
followed  by  his  appointment  to  the  position  of 
United  States  attorney  in  1873,  which  position  he 
occupied  until  1877,  when  he  entered  Congress,  having 
been  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  from  the  Third 
District  the  year  before.  He  was  re-elected  five 
times,  serving  until  1889.  His  service  in  Congress 
was  of  great  benefit  to  Kansas  and  the  West,  and 
he  introduced  the  first  bill  throwing  Oklahoma  open 
to  settlement.  In  1889  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister  to 
Mexico,  tendered  him  by  President  Harrison,  and 
while  serving  in  that  position  strengthened  the  cor- 
dial relations  between  the  countries.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  appointed  him  assistant  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior in  1897,  a  position  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified  by  training  and  experience. 

Albert  A.  Robinson.  There  are  any  number  of 
sufficient  reasons  why  a  sketch  of  Albert  A.  Eobinson 
should  have  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
Kansas.  His  home  has  been  in  the  state  for  the 
greater  part  of  half  a  century.  The  parent  lines  of 
the  great  Santa  Fe  system  originated  in  Elansas,  and 
among  the  builders  of  the  Santa  Fe  Mr.  Eobinson 
has  been  pronounced  **the  greatest  builder  of  them 
all."  In  this  case  biography  and  history  go  hand 
in  hand  and  the  significant  story  of  the  upbuilding 
of  a  great  railroad  system  and  the  development  of  a 
large  part  of  the  western  half  of  'the  continent  might 
properly  be  told  as  incident  to  the  individual  story 
of  Mr.  Robinson.  However,  the  history  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railway  as  it  affects  Kansas  must  be  left  to  a 
separate  chapter.  The  following  paragraphs  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  main  subject  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
personal  career  as  a  railroad  builder,  but  even  so  it 
will  reflect  many  interesting  details  of  the  Santa 
Fe's  building  and  progress.  Most  of  the  material 
that  follows  IS  a  condensation  from  a  valuable  work 
on  the  "Builders  of  the  Santa  Fe,''  by  Glenn  D. 
Bradley. 

In  the  words  of  this  writer,  Mr.  Robinson,  having 
built  nearly  five  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  is  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  civil  engineers.  The  parent 
lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  were  practically  all 
constructed  under  Robinson's  direction.  Coming  to 
the  Santa  Fe  a  young  mail  in  1871,  Mr.  Robinson 
also  laid  out  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  fast  grow-, 
ing  road. 

''As  chief  engineer  he  outlined  and  executed  the 
vast  building  operations  conceived  by  Cyrus  Holliday 
and  William  B.  Strong.  Robinson  was  Strong's  right 
hand  man  during  the-  famous  Grand  Canyon  war. 
Himself  a  keen  judge  of  men,  it  was  Mr.  Robinson 
who  engaged  the  services  of  Lewis  Kingman,  W.  R. 
Morley,  &orge  B.  Lake,  T.  J.  Seely,  Dick  Coleman 
and  scores  of  others — all  trusty  lieutenants,  who 
proved  capable  of  fulfilling  the  plans  of  their  chief 
engineer. 

''As  vice  president  and  general  manager,  it  was  Mr. 
Robinson's  magnetic  personality  that  drew  hundreds 
of  good  men  to  the  Santa  Fe.  He  was  a  great  man 
without  fuss  or  feathers;  his  high  position  and  large 
abilities  were  always  concealed  by  simple  modes^. 


A  leader  who  was  loyal  to  his  men,  the  humblest  of 
whom  knew  him  as  their  friend,  Mr.  Robinson  has 
inspired  -thousands  with  a  chivalrous  loyalty  that 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  Although  more  than 
twenty  years  have  passed  since  he  left  the  company, 
the  spirit  of  Albert  A.  Robinson  still  goes  on  in  the 
Santa  Fe  service.  It  is  the  spirit  of  courtesy,  un- 
selfishness, devotion  to  duty,  efficiency  and  loyalty, 
which  spirit  bespeaks  the  soul  of  the  corporation. 

' '  Besides  virtually  building  the  Santa  Fe  and  giving 
that  road  the  stamp  of  his  great  personality,  Mr. 
Robinson  was  for  thirteen  years  president  of  The 
Mexican  Central,  which  road  he  developed  into  a  big 
railway  system.  He  has  received  the  highest  scholarly 
honors  that  the  famous  university  which  trained  him 
can  offer.  And  he  has  always  been  an  all-around 
citizen  and  a  fine  asset  to  his  home  community. 

"Mr.  Robinson  was  bom  near  the  little  village  of 
South  Reading,  Vermont,  October  21,  1844.  His 
ancestors  for  generations  back  were  New  Englanders. 
A  grandfather,  Ebenezer  Robinson,  fought  two  years 
for  his  country  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  was 
for  six  months  confined  in  the  notorious  British 
prison  ship,  Jersey.  One  has  to  search  the  family 
records  to  discover  this  information,  for  Mr.  Robin- 
son never  boasts  of  his  ancestry.  Men  of  his  type 
do  not  boast. 

"His  father  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  was  a  country  school 
teacher,  farmer  and  carpenter.  The  soil  where  the 
family  had  long  lived  is  rough  and  stony.  Farming 
was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  yet  the  Robin- 
sons were  hard  workers  and  always  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  father  was  a  mechanic  of  unusual 
talent;  he  loved  all  things  mechanical.  Bom  at  a 
later  date  this  man  might  have  won  distinction  in 
technical  pursuits.  But  his  ability  was  passed  on  to 
his  three  sons.  Besides  the  great  engineering  genius 
of  Albert,  another  son  StilEnan  W.  Robinson,  was 
destined  to  achieve  fame  both  as  a  civil  engineer  and 
as  a  professor  of  mechanical  sciences  in  the  State 
Universities  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The 
third  boy,  Elna,  has  also  been  successful  in  mechani- 
cal engineering.  The  children  of  Ebenezer,  Jr.,  and 
Adeline  W.  Robinson  were:  Stillman  W.,  born  March 
6,  1838;  Elna  A.,  bom  December  1839;  Albert  A., 
born  October  1844;  and  Mary  E.,  born  in  the  spring 
of  1848. 

"In  the  summer  of  1848  when  Albert  was  not  yet 
four  years  old  his  father  suddenly  died  of  typhoid 
fever.  Left  without  support  and  with  four  children 
— the  oldest  a  boy  of  ten  and  the  youngest  a  baby 
girl  of  a  few  months — ^the  mother  bravely  resolved  to 
keep  her  brood  together.  Fortunately  for  her  a 
brother-in-law,  Lewis  Robinson,  had  in  South  Read- 
ing considerable  business  interests — a  general  store,  a 
printing  office  where  State  maps  were  made,  a  starch 
factory,  a  tin  shop  and  a  washboard  factory.  Since 
railroads  were  not  yet  extensive,  these  products 
were  marketed  over  the  state  by  means  of  peddlbig 
wagons.  The  widow  was  given  employment  in  the 
printing  office  where  she  worked  as  'shading'  maps 
while  the  boys,  as  fast  as  they  grew  old  enough  to 
work,  were  hired  at  odd  jobs  in  their  uncle's  divers 
business. 

"Five  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Robinson  was  again  married  to  a  man  named  Alba 
Childs.  In  1856  they  decided  to  locate  in  the  west 
and  so  moved  to  Wisconsin  where  they  became 
pioneers  in  a  half  developed  and  strange  country. 
The  older  sons,  Stillman  and  Elna,  had  been 
apprenticed  as  machinists  for  four  years  in  Spring- 
field, Vermont,  and  were  left  behind  when  the  ^unity 
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moved  to  Wisconsin.  Prior  to  leaving  Vermont, 
Albert,  though  nearly  twelve  years  of  age,  had  never 
been  out  of  his  home  village  more  than  £ve  times. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  at  the  age  of  eight  he 
took  a  load  of  washboards  for  his  uncle  Lewis  to 
Windsor,  Vermont,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  sixteen 
miles  away.  A  year  later  he  made  a  nine  mile  trip 
to  Woodstock.  These  journeys  were  the  greatest 
events  of  his  boyhood. 

"Arriving  in  Wisconsin,  the  family  visited  for  a 
time  with  the  mother's  brother,  S.  S.  Williams,  who 
owned  a  farm  in  Bock  County  about  four  miles  from 
the  town  of  Edgerton  and  not  far  from  Janesville. 
Albert  at  once  began  working  on  this  farm.  After 
spending  a  few  months  in  Madison,  the  parents 
decided  to  make  Edgerton  their  home  and  here  they 
settled  late  in  1857.  The  step-father  entered  the 
general  mercantile  business  with  a  man  named  Fur- 
long as  a  partner. 

**For  about  three  years  Albert  devoted  his  time 
out  of  school  hours  to  clerking.  Those  who  have 
worked  in  a  country  store  in  the  early  days  where 
goods  were  always  sold  in  bulk,  and  where  the  clerk 
served  as  bookkeeper,  salesman,  janitor  and  ware- 
house man,  will  readily  appreciate  the  job  which 
young  Bobinson  tackled. 

"In  1860  the  step-father's  health  failed  and  he 
closed  his  business.  Albert  then  hired  out  to  a 
neighboring  farmer  name  Phineas  Barker.  Phineas 
gave  the  lad  plenty  of  work  to  do— all  farmers  can 
do  that — but  he  was,  like  many  farmers,  a  failure  and 
a  'ne'er-do-well.'  At  the  end  of  a  long  summer 
of  hard  work  the  boy  received  for  the  major  part 
of  his  wages  a  hog  that  was  none  too  fat.  Tying  a 
rope  to  one  of  the  animal's  hind  legs,  Albert  drove 
his  'salary'  home. 

"A  year  later,  in  1861,  Mr.  Childs  bought  an 
eighty  acre  farm  which  Albert,  now  seventeen,  pro- 
ceeded to  work.  This  place  was  soon  sold  and  one 
of  one  hundred  twenty  acres  purchased  in  its  stead. 
Here  the  boy  remained  for  nearly  four  years  until 
1865.  His  stepfather  was  not  strong  and  able  only 
to  do  chores  and  light  work.  The  older  broUiers  had 
already  struck  out  for  themselves.  So  the  support 
of  the  family  virtually  rested  upon  the  boy.  It  was 
a  struggle.  They .  were  in  debt  for  the  land. 
Besides,  in  those  early  days  of  wood-chopping,  stump- 
pulling,  grubbing  and  burning,  Wisconsin  farms  were 
with  difficulty  subdued,  and  they*  were  not  easily 
tilled.  But  Albert  made  good.  Not  only  did  he 
raise  good  crops  and  make  the  soil  pay,  but  he 
made  a  success  of  tobacco  raising.  This  great  staple, 
in  the  production  of  which  Wisconsin  now  ranks  hiffh, 
was  only  introduced  into  that  state  in  1861.  Bobin- 
son was  one  of  the  first  successful  tobacco  growers 
in  Wisconsin.  In  1863  he  produced  an  exceptional 
crop  of  five  acres  which  paid  well." 

As  the  writer  indicates,  Mr.  Bobinson  might  have 
become  a  successful  farmer  or  merchant  and  a  man 
of  strong  influence  in  a  restricted  locality^.  However, 
he  was  ambitious  for  an  education,  and  even  a  college 
education,  which  fifty  years  ago  was  considered 
something  of  a  fad  and  was  usually  enjoyed  only  by 
the  boys  of  well-to-do  ^parents.  While  clerking  in  a 
store  and  working  on  a  farm  he  continued  his  studies 
in  the  lower  grades,  taught  a  district  school  one 
winter,  and  spent  two  winter  terms  in  a  small  Baptist 
Academy  in  the  neighboring  Village  of  Milton.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  determined  to  secure  a  uni- 
versity training. 

"In  the  fall  of  1865  Bobinson  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.     Before  leaving  Wisconsin  he 


had  pfud  for  the  home  farm  and  located  hia  sister 
and  step-sister  in  the  same  academy  he  had  attended 
at  Milton.  He  landed  in  Ann  Arbor  with  one  hundred 
seventy-five  dollars  which  had  been  saved  for  him 
from  his  father's  estate.  During  his  four  years' 
residence  at  the  university  his  stepfather  was  able 
to  send  him  but  one  hundred  dollars.  Bobinson 
made  the  balance  of  his  expense  money  as  best  he 
could.  The  first  year  he  did  odd  jobs  to  pay  his 
way.  But  the  university  authorities  soon  .recognized 
his  merit.  They  learned  of  the  efforts  he  was  putting 
forth  to  secure  an  education  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  help  him.  Through  the  influence  of  Presi- 
dent E.  O.  Haven  and  Professor  De  Volsen  Wood, 
Bobinson  was  given  a  position  at  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year  as  an  assistant  on  the  Great  Lakes' 
Surveys.  In  other  words,  he  helped  the  Gk>vemment 
engineers  survey  the  Great  Lakes.  This  work  engaged 
all  his  spare  time  during  the  years  1866,  1867  and 

1868.  Besides  helping  to  pay  his  college  expenses 
this  professional  work  gave  him  some  valuable  ex- 
perience. While  at  Ami  Arbor  he  and  two  class 
mates  roomed  and  boarded  themselves,  but  daring 
his  last  year  he  lived  at  the  home  of  his  brother 
Stillman,  who  had  just  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  in  the  university. 

"Bobinson  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1869  with  both  the  collegiate  and 
engineering  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil 
Engineer.  In  this  now  famous  'Class  of  '69'  there 
were  also  graduated  George  B.  Lake,  Thomas  J.  Seely 
and  Daniel  H.  Bhodes — all  of  whom  won  distinction 
in  the  building  of  the  Santa  Fe.  In  1871  Mr.  Bobin- 
son was  awarded  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 
Twenty-nine  years  later,  as  president  of  The  Mexi- 
can Central,  he  was  called  back  to  Ann  Arbor  to 
receive  the  degree  Doctor  of  Laws,  which  is  the 
manner  in  which 'a  university  confers  its  highest 
honqits  upon  those  who  have  achieved  great  things 
for  the  good  of  humanity. 

"Mr.  Bobinson 's  railroad  career  began  in  May, 

1869,  when  he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver 
City  Bailroad.  He  started  in  at  the  bottom,  serving 
first  as  an  axman  for  the  company  engineers.  He 
advanced  rapidly.  First  he  became  a  chainman,  then 
a  levelman,  a  transitman,  office  engineer,  locating 
engineer  and  assistant  engineer.  aB  these  promo- 
tions came  within  two  years.  So  brilliant  a  show- 
ing did  he  make  that  three  universities,  Kansas, 
nUnois  and  Northwestern,  all  tried  to  hire  him  as  a 
professor  of  civil  engineering.  But  he  purposed  to 
stick  to  railroad  work." 

He  at  first  worked  under  J.  S.  Burlingame,  and 
then  became  assistant  engineer  under  Burlingame 's 
successor.  Colonel  Severance,  who  at  that  time  was 
mayor  of  St.  Joseph.  In  1869-70  under  Colonel 
Severance  he  was  in  diarge  of  surveying  and  locat- 
ing a  line  to  Kearney,  Nebraska.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  road  changed  in  the  sj^ring  of  1870  ' 
and  he  continued  with  the  new  regime  until  the 
completion  of  the  line  to  Maryville,  Kansas.  He 
then  became  city  engineer  of  St.  Joseph  through 
courtesy  of  Colonel  Severance.  This  employment 
ceased  when  he  was  declared  ineligible  owing  to 
insufficient  residence. 

"It  was  on  April  1,  1871,  that  Mr.  Bobinson 
entered  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  as  an  assistant 
engineer  under  *old'  T.  J.  Peter.  The  road  which 
was  then  scarcely  one  hundred  miles  long  had  been 
built  through  the  efforts  of  Peter  and  HoUiday  in 
spite  of  great  opposition.    For  the  wiseheads  thought 
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old  man  Hollidaj  a  hot  air  visionary  in  attempting 
to  drive  a  railroad  across  the  'worthless'  prairies 
of  Kansas.  Twenty-two  years  later  when  Hobinson 
as  vice  president  and  general  manager  left  the  Santa 
Fe,  'Holliday's  road'  had  grown  into  a  system  more 
than  nine  thousand  miles  in  extent;  and  over  half 
of  this  system  had  been  constructed  by  this  brilliant 
engineer  and  his  subordinates. 

"Mr.  Robinson's  first  work  with  the  Santa  Fe  was 
on  surveys  and  construction  between  Topeka  and 
Atchison.  When  not  stationed  at  his  headquarters  in 
Topeka,  he  was  for  more  than  a  year  actively  engaged 
in  extending  the  line  in  Kansas  toward  the  Missouri 
River  and  west  and  south  across  the  state."  Track 
was  laid  from  Newton  to  the  west  line  of  Kansas 
during  .1872.  At  the  time  the  western  line  of  the 
state  was  unknown,  having  never  been  surveyed. 
This  boundary  line  was  established  in  1873.  It 
was  uncertain  at  the  time  whether  the  railway 
company  would  extend  their  lines  southwest  or  up 
the  Arkansas  Valley.  Mr.  Robinson  was  sent  on 
an  exploring  expedition  in  the  former  direction,  but 
the  company  finally  determined  to  take  the  Arkansas 
Valley  route.  During  this  expedition  the  party  was 
troubled  by  the  Indians,  and  the  news  went  out  that 
Mr.  Robinson  and  his  entire  force  had  been  lost. 
By  January  1,  1873,  the  line  had  reached  Colorado. 
yir,  Robinson,  though  not  always  present,  went  over 
the  line  frequently  on  horseback  to  inspect  the  work 
as  it  progressed. 

"On  April  1,  1873,  after  just  two  years  of  service, 
Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  track 
reached  Grenada,  and  during  the  following  fall  he 
and  the  president  of  the  road  made  a  trip  to  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  examin- 
ing the  mineral  deposits  and  the  general  features  of 
topography  in  the  vicinity  of  Raton  Mountain.  Dur- 
ing the  following  two  years  he  was  busy  in  Kansas 
and  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  carrying  out  exten- 
sive investigations  and  explorations  for  the  company. 
In  1874  the  line  was  extended  to  Las  Animas  and 
Pueblo,  and  in  1877  the  branch  to  Eldorado  was 
completed.  The  great  panic  of  1873  had  brought  all 
constructive  railroad  enterprise  to  a  standstill,  and 
the  Santa  Fe  also  suffered  from  the  disastrous  grass- 
hopper years  of  the  early  '70s. 

^'Toward  the  close  of  1877  William  B.  Strong  came 
to  the  Santa  Fe  as  general  manager.  Always  a  man 
of  great  energy,  Mr.  Strong's  ambition  was  now  fairly 
popping.  He  found  an  engineering  department 
splendidly  organized  and  under  one  of  the  best 
civil  engineers  of  the  age.  Strong  found  Robinson 
a  man  with  whom  wonderfully  efucient  cooperation 
was  possible;  a  man  whose  power  over  his  men  was 
no  lees  than  Strong 's,  and  a  man  whose  extraordinary 
ability  to  master  engineering  problems  made  great 
expansion  quite  possible.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  Robmson  was  already  eminent  in  his 
profession;  he  would  have  been  a  great  engineer  in 
spite  of  fate.  But  had  it  not  been  for  Robinson's 
engineering  skill  and  masterful  cooperation.  Strong, 
great  an  executive  as  he  naturally  was,  might  have 
achieved  the  career  of  just  an  ordinary  railroad  presi- 
dent. It  .was  the  Robinson-Strong  team  work  that 
made  the  Santa  Fe  a  great  system.  And  without  the 
combination  of  these  extraordinary  men  whose  ex- 
ploits are  a  classic  in  railroad  biulding,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  Santa  Fe  could  ever  have  approached 
its  present  dimensions.  Great  railroads  cannot  be 
built,  nor  operated,  without  great  engineers. ' '  » 

Within  three  months  after  Strong  became  general 


manager  the  Santa  Fe  had  begun  its  struggle  with 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  That  brought  about  the 
Grand  Canyon  war.  Mr.  Robinson  had  reconnoitered 
the  canyon  during  the  winter  of  1872-73.  Under  an 
Act  of  Congress  March  3,  1875,  the  Santa  Fe  Com- 
pany was  given  the  sole  right  to  build  through 
the  Gorge.  Later  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
no  company  could  monopolize  a  mountain  pass  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  In  the  meantime  a  war  of 
injimctions,'  and  collisions  between  quick  witted 
lawyers  and  some  physical  violence  had  been  waged 
between  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  forces.  Though  at  first  victorious  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  trouble,  the  Santa  Fe,  entrusting  its 
case  to  the  courts,  was  at  last  technically  defeated, 
being  compeUed  to  give  up  the  road  it  had  built  in 
the  canyon  after  being  paid  a  handsome  bonus  and 
the  cost  of  construction.  Also  the  Santa  Fe  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  narrow- 
gauge  line  which  it  had  leased.  Mr.  Robinson  was 
an  active  factor  in  the  events  in  Colorado  as  an 
executive  Of  the  Santa  Fe,  but  without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  war  reference  should  he  made  to 
one  of  his  engineering  achievements.  This  was  the 
construction  of  a  remarkable  bridge  in  the  Royal 
Gorge,  where  the  Santa  Fe  built  a  line  which  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  afterwards  hadi  to  buy.  At 
one  point  in  this  canyon  the  walls,  which  are  nearly 
three  thousand  feet  high,  come  together  until  they 
are  scarcely  thirty  feet  apart.  The  rocky  ledge  on 
which  the  road  was  being  built  thus  terminated  into 
space  with  the  river  below.  How  to  bridge  this  gap 
was  a  serious  problem.  ''Finally  after  puzzling  for 
days  Robinson  hit  upon  a  solution.  He  placed  heavy 
iron  girders  across  the  caynon  from  wall  to  wall, 
like  the  rafters  on  a  house.  The  ends  of  these 
girders  he  anchored  in  solid  rock.  From  these 
rafters  or  girders  he  then  suspended  a  bridge  which 
sustained  the  track  until  it  reached  another  safe 
ledge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gap.  The  plan 
worked  successfully.  Although  the  original  structure 
has  since  been  replaced  by  a  larger  and  heavier  one, 
the  same  principle  is  still  employed  by  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  engineers  to  bridge  this  gap." 

The  character  of  Mr.  Robinson  as  a  railroad 
builder  is  well  illustrated  in  the  important  part  he 
took  in  realizing  the  dreams  of  a  transcontinental  line 
through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  This  part  of  his 
story  should  be  quoted  in  full. 

''On  February  26,  1878,  Strong  ordered  Mr.  Robin- 
son to  hurry  from  Pueblo  to  Raton  where  he  was  to 
'take  the  Pass  and  hold  it.'  Without  delay  the  latter- 
boarded  a  train  for  El  Moro,  then  the  nearest  rail- 
road point  to  the  scene  of  operations.  Bj  a  rather 
strange  coincidence  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
engineer  was  on  the  same  train,  bound  for  the  same 
point  and  with  the  same  instructions — to  get  to  the 
Pass  without  delay,  seize  it  and  hold  it.  The  Rio 
Grande  official,  De  Remer,  evidently  did  not  com- 
prehend Robinson's  purpose.  Anyhow,  on  arriving 
at  El  Moro  that  evening,  De  Remer  turned  in  for  a  . 
comfortable  night 's  rest.  But  while  he  slumbered  and 
slept,  Robinson  was  busy.  The  latter  at  once  drove 
to  Trinidad,  four  miles  away,  where  he  quickly 
engaged  a  ^od  sized  force  with  tools  and  firearms, 
who  were  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  moment's  notice. 
As  in  many  other  disputed  points  in  Colorado,  the 
citizens  of  Trinidad  and  that  locality  favored  the 
Santa  Fe  Company  although  it  was  an  outsider.  This 
was  because  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  people  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  building  their  road  past  the 
towns  already  established.     Their  plan  was  to  avoid 
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existing  towns  and  start  new  ones.  Whereas  the 
Santa  Fe  tried  to  reach  these  towns  wherever  possible. 
And  it  likewise  sought  the  good  will  of  local  resi- 
dents along  its  right  of  waj. 

^'In  making  preparations  to  start  grading  opera- 
tions, Robinson  was  exceeding  his  instructions.  He 
had  been  ordered  only  to  make  survey  through  the 
Pass  after  he  had  secured  it.  But  having  thus 
learned  of  his  opponent's  evident  scheme  to  forestall 
him,  he  saw  that  he  must  act  on  his  own  initiative. 
Besides  making  arrangements  for  armed  men  to 
begin  construction,  he  also  met  W.  R.  Morley  at 
Trinidad.  The  two  men  at  once  struck  out  for  Uncle 
Dick  Wootton's  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass. 
Robinson  learned  from  Morley  that  the  latter  and 
Kingman,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  .had  already 
landed  on  the  job,  and  were  ready  for  business. 
Morley  and  Robinson  spent  the  night  at  Uncle  Dicks  \ 
Early  the  next  morning  they  were  advised  that  the 
D.  &  R.  G.  were  sending  a  grading  force  across 
country  from  El  Moro  to  the  Pass  and  that  they 
would  begin  work  the  following  day. 

**The  two  Santa  Fe  engineers  now  hurried  back 
to  Trinidad,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  confirm  the 
report  and  get  their  force.  Finding  that  the  D.  & 
R.  G.  crowd  had  really  started,  they  assembled  their 
men  and  returned,  evidently  reaching  Uncle  Dicks' 
late  that  evening.  By  four  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  were  at  work  by  lantern-light, 
grading  on  what  is  now  the  north  approach  to  Raton 
tunnel.  Kingman*  had  made  a  temporary  location 
without  surveyors'  instruments.  Even  Uncle  Dick 
had  grabbed  a  pick  axe  and  joined  the  party. 

''The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  force  arrived  about 
nine  that  morning  and  they  were  surprised  and  not 
a  little  puzzled  to  find  their  rivals  in  possession  of  the 
Pass.  They  attempted  no  violence  and  went  into 
camp  where  they  waited  three  or  four  days  for 
orders.  Meanwhile  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  was  being 
constructed  over  the  mountain. 

''After  some  delay  it  was  announced  that  the 
D.  &  R.  G.  would  build  through  Chicken  Creek  Pass, 
which  parallels  Raton  about  three  miles  west.  The 
Santa  Fe  engineers  were  climbing  Raton  Pass  on  a 
two  per  cent  grade.  De  Remer  from  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
claimed  he  could  cross  via  Chicken  Creek  on  a  one 
and  one  half  per  cent  grade.  Robinson  knew  that 
could  not  be  done,  otherwise  he  would  have  taken 
the  latter  pass. 

"But  after  locating  a  line  across  Chicken  Creek 
and  waiting  for  a  few  weeks  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  suddenly  abandoned  the  job  and  took  all  their 
outfit  back  to  El  Moro,  where  they  loaded  it  on  a 
train  for  the  north.  Having  failed  to  secure  the  only 
practicable  route  over  the  Raton  Range  they  were 
now  bound  for  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  at 
Canyon  City  west  of  Pueblo," 

The  greatest  single  achievement  of  Mr.  Robinson 
as  a  railroad  builder  was  the  construction  of  one 
thousand  miles  of  road  in  a  single  year.  That  was 
the  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe  line  into  Chicago 
from  the  Missouri  River.  By  the  close  of  1886  the 
Santa  Fe  system  had  secured  a  continiious  main  line 
of  1,870  miles  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
San  Diego,  California.  Many  short  liiLes  had  been 
acquired,  and  in  1886  a  thousand  miles  was  added  to 
the  system  by  the  purchase  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe  connecting  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All 
this  great  system  brought  traffic  from  all  over  the 
West  and  Southwest  to  the  Missouri  River,  but  there 
had  to  deliver  to  other  lines  for  carriage  to  the 
eastern  markets.  It  was  determined  that  Chicago 
was  the  logical  eastern  terminus  for  this  great  sys- 


tem. To  carry  out  this  project  the  Chicago,  Santa 
Fe  &  California  Company  was  incorporated  December 
3,  1886.  To  get  a  road  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  Lake  Michigan  the  plan  was  adopted  of  build- 
ing only  what  main  line  was  positively  necessary 
and  purchasing  minor  lines  as  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  company  therefore  bought  the 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  road,  a  rather  poorly  con- 
structed and  equipped  line  of  about  one  hundred 
fifty  miles  between  Chicago  and  Pekin.  Thia  road's 
Chicago  terminal  was  at  Twenty-third  Street,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  better  facilities  closer  to  the 
business  center.  The  terminal  problem  was  less  difli- 
cult  at  Kansas  City,  since  the  Santa  Fe  owned  an 
interest  in  a  belt  line  extending  out  to  Big  Blue 
Junction.  The  final  problem  of  getting  into  Chicago 
was  therefore  reduced  to  the  construction  of  350.6/10 
miles  of  new  line  between  Big  Blue  Junction  in 
Missouri  and  Ancona^  Illinois,  the  rebuilding  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  road  and  the  securing  of  terminal 
rights  and  facilities  in  Chicago.  This  plan  also  ui- 
volved  the  building  of  five  large  bridges  not  to 
mention  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones. 

After  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  the  clearing 
away  of  legal  difficulties,  and  the  perfecting  of  the 
business  organization  the  task  was  reduced  to  field 
operations. 

*'Iu  February,  1887,  Robinson  received  orders 
from  President  Strong  to  go 'ahead  and  have  the  line 
ready  for  operation  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
order  was  at  once  carried  into  efltect  and  work 
started  all  along  the  line  with  great  energy. 

"The  grading  and  bridge  building  were  let  to 
private  contractors  who  employed  about  five  thousand 
men  along  the  route.  A  little  later  this  number  was 
increased  by  a  thousand  railway  employes  engaged 
in  track  laying  and  construction  work.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  engineering  staff  and  workmen  was 
not  unlike  that  of  an  army  in  the  field.  Over  the 
entire  enterprise,  with  headquarters  in  Topeka,  but 
everywhere  present,  with  Chief  Engineer  Robinson. 
In  charge  of  the  eastern  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Madison,  was  P.  F.  Barr,  who,  resigning  to 
take  service  with  another  company,  was  succeeded 
by  Major  C.  W.  Vau|:hn.  B.  F.  Booker,  with  head- 
quarters in  Kansas  City,  was  in  charge  of  the  west- 
ern division  between  Big  Blue  Junction  and  the  Des 
Moines  River. 

"Robinson's  plans  moved  with  absolute  precision. 
At  every  crossing  point  the  tracks  of  other  roads 
were  utilized  to  deliver  construction  material.  The 
utmost  harmony  prevailed.  Harmony  and  maximum 
efficiency  have  always  characterized  the  enterprises 
conducted  by  A.  A.  Robinson.  The  details  of  this 
remarkable  enterprise  are  merely  a  recital  of  smooth 
steady  progress.  The  dirt  just  kept  flying,  the  track 
kept  getting  longer  and  the  bridge  structures  went 
up  quietly  and  fast.  There  was  no  fretting  or  ex- 
citement. Everybody  was  good  natured  and  the 
work  moved  smoothly  and  irresistibly  to  completion. 
That  was  the  Robinson  way  of  doing  things.  While 
the  new  main  line  was  in  progress  the  old  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  road  also  underwent  betterment.  Its 
grades  were  reduced  and  it  was  relaid  with  heavier 
steel. 

'  *  At  six  o  'dock  p.  m.  on  December  31,  1887,  the 
last  gap  was  closed  near  Med  ill,  Missouri.  The 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  bridges — and  all  bridges — 
were  ready  for  traffic,  and  the  Chicago  extension  was 
ap  accomplished  reality.  In  January,  1888,  train 
service  was  started.  In  April  the  new  line  was  taken 
over   by   the   operating  department.     Meanwhile   the 
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present  splendid  terminal  iii  Chicago  was  secured 
at  great  effort  and  expense,  and  on  January  1,  1890, 
the  Chicago  line  was  formally  incorporated  into  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  System.  Old 
Man  Holliday's  dreams  had  finally  all  come  true; 
William  Strong 's  ambitions  had  all  been  realized ;  and 
one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Santa  Fe  had  been  written.  This 
achievement  had  been  realized  by  the  building  of 
three  hundred  fifty  miles  and  the  rebuilding  of  one 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  and  by  construction  of  over 
nine  miles  of  bridges  and  trestles — all  within  eleven 
months.     Bobinson  the  engineer  did  it. 

''On  May  1,  1893,  Mr.  Robinson  left  the  Santa 
Fe  to  become  president  of  the  Mexican  Central. 
This  position  he  held  until  1906,  when  he  retired. 
He  has  proved  himself  an  able  administrator  as  well 
as  a  great  engineer.  Not  only  did  he  add  over 
1,800  miles  to  the  Central  by  building  and  purchase, 
but  he  opeirated  it  successfully  under  difficulties. 
He  was  forced  to  buy  railway  supplies  on  a  gold 
standard  while  the  revenues  of  his  road  were  in 
silver  of  a  continually  diminishing  standard.  He  was 
equal  to  the  crisis,  however,  and  kept  his  road  out  of 
a  receivership.  He  did  more  than  that.  When  he 
went  to  the  Mexican  Central  the  stock  of  that 
company  sold  for  five  cents  a  share;  bonds  were  at 
forty-three.  When  he  resigned  the  presidency  Mexi- 
can Central  stock  sold  at  fifty  and  its  bonds  at 
eighty. 

'*  Since  1906  Mr.  Robinson  has  lived  in  retirement 
at  Topeka,  where  his  home  and  grounds  are  one  of 
^e  beauty  spots  of  the  city.  To  visit  this  home  is 
to  see  a  rare  collection  of  art  treasures.  To  meet 
and  know  Mr.  Robinson  is  to  find  nature's  finest 
handicraft  in  man.  Throughout  the  Santa  Fe  Sys- 
tem one  ever  hears  among  old  employes  this  unfail- 
ing sentiment:  'If  I  could  only  do  things  and  get 
along  with  my  men  like  Mr.  Robinson  did.'  " 

Samuei.  N.  Hawkxs.  Assistant  attorney-general 
of  Kansas  with  a  residence  at  Topeka,  Samuel  N, 
Hawkes  is  one  of  the  older  members  of  the  Kansas 
bar,  and  has  been  in  active  practice  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He 
came  to  Kansas  with  a  training  and  education  re- 
ceived at  one  of  the  oldest  eastern  universities,  and 
his  career  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success  and 
influential  participation  in  the  life  of  his  own  com- 
munity and  the  state. 

He  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  May  8,  1861, 
a  son  of  Charles  M.  and  Susan  A.  (Whitney) 
Hawkes.  His  father,  who  was  a  wholesale  shipper 
at  Portland,  up  to  1870  and  afterwards  in  the  brok- 
erage business  there  until  1875,  moved  his  family  in 
the  latter  year  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  order 
to  educate  his  children.  New  Haven  was  his  home 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Reared  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  Samuel  N.  Hawkes  followed  his  course 
in  the  common,  schools  with  preparatory  work  at 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven,  and  in 
1879  was  matriculated  in  Yale  University.  He  grad- 
uated B.  A.  in  1883,  and  two  years  later  received 
his  law  degree  lAu  B.  from  the  same  university. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  came  to  Kansas, 
and  practiced  at  Topeka  and  Lincoln  Qenter  until 
1887,  when  he  established  his  home  at  Stockton.  Mr. 
Hawkes  still  maintains  an  office  in  Stockton  and 
was  in  active  practice  there  until  January,  1911, 
when  he  became  assistant  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  For  three  terms  he  served  as  county  attorney, 
and  was  also  city  attorney  of  Stockton. 


Politically  he  is  a  republican,  is  a  Chapter  degree 
Mason  and  Modern  Woodman  of  America.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  belongs 
to  the  Saturday  Night  Club  of  Topeka.  In  1897  he 
married  Edna  Pierce  of  Stockton.  Mrs.  Hawkes 
died  October  6,  1909,  leaving  three  children:  Helen 
Pierce,  Ruth  Augusta  and  Edna  Susanna. 

Joseph  G.  Waters,  soldier,  publicist,  author  of 
note,  public  speaker,  lawyer,  of  Topeka,  is  an  individ- 
uality out  of  the  ordinary.  As  a  soldier,  his  serv- 
ices were  a  credit  to  his  country,  and  himself,  and 
his  five  wounds  received  in  action  are  witnesses  of 
his  activity.  As  an  author  his  published  utterances 
have  been  rarely  seen  outside  his  own  family  circle 
owing  to  the  reticence  and  innate  modesty  of  the 
writer,  but  throughout  his  writings,  whether  prose 
or  poetry,  forcefulness,  pleasing  diction  and 
pathos  of  high  order  predominated.  For  three 
decades  his  services  have  been  in  demand  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker  covering  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  and 
including  patriotic,  political,  economic  and  social 
questions.  On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
jubilee,  he  delivered  the  address  in  Topeka  before 
those  of  English  nativity  or  descent,  and  this  was 
so  highly  esteemed  by  her  majesty  as  to  be  one  of 
six,  out  of  thousands,  to  be  selected  as  especially 
pleasing  to  the  queen  and  worthy  of  being  engrossed 
.and  placed  in  the  English  archives.  For  this  Cap- 
tain Waters  received  a  grateful  letter  of  thanks  in- 
spired by  her  majesty.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
he  has  been  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Kansas 
and  although  past  the  three-score-and-ten  years  of 
life,  he  continues  to  be  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
legals  affairs  of  the  state. 

Captain  Joseph  G.  Waters  was  born  October  18, 
1837,  in  Campbell  County,  Kentuckv,  an^  when 
young  moved  with  his  parents  to  Fort  Madison, 
Iowa,  and  later  to  Keokuk,  where  his  father  died  of. 
cholera  in  1852.  He  became  a  clerk  in  a  dry  ^oods 
store  at  Macomb,  Illinois,  later  reading  law  with  a 
brother,  Louis  H.  Waters,  who  died  at  89  years  of 
age,  and  who  until  his  death  waa  an  active  legal 
practitioner  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Captain 
Waters  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1857, 
and  since  that  time  his  occupation  has  b*^en  the 
practice  of  law.  Early  in  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany A,  Eifirhty -fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
his  brother  beinc  colonel  of  the  regiment.  In  March, 
1863,  was  elected  first  lieutenant  of  his  company. 
He  was  a  participant  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
Chickamauffa,  all  the  continuous  -fip^htiTior  of  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  Franklin  and  Nashville.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1865  he  was  discharged  from  the  service, 
hut  in  February,  1866,  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  in  the  Thirty- third 
United  States  Infantry,  an^  to  captain  of  th'^  Eighth 
United  States  Infantry.  During  the  reconstruction 
period  followine  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  maior,  he  was  in  charge  of  six+een 
counties  in  Georgia.  In  1869,  he  was  wholly  retired 
with  one  year's  pay  and  allowance.  In  S'*ptember, 
1869  he  came  to  Topeka.  From  1871  to  1881,  he  was 
attornej^  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  For 
about  twenty  years  he  was  president  of  the  Topeka 
Bar  Association,  but  while  a  republican  in  politics 
he  has  never  been  an  official  aspirant.  In  1860,  he 
married  Adelaide  Updegraf  who  died  in  1861  leaving 
one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Frank  Fams- 
worth.  To  his  marriage  with  Mary  Hays,  which 
occurred  in   1866,   seven  children   have  been  born, 
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named,  Mary,  Eebecca^  John  C,  Frederick  B.,  Joseph 
Bean,  Santa  and  F6.  Mrs.  Waters  died  July  31, 
1914. 

Sardius  Mason  Bbbwsteb  was  bom  in  Irving  Town- 
ship, Brown  County,  Kansas,  on  June  19,  1870. 
When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  White  Cloud,  Doniphan  County,  Kansas, 
where  he  resided  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His 
father  was  Arthur  Seeley  Brewster,  a  native  of  New 
York,  who  came  with  his  parents  to  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio,  at  .an  early  age.  His  father  was  a 
practicing  attorney  at  White  Cloud  and  practiced  in 
Doniphan,  Brown  and  neighboring  counties.  He  was 
for  six  years  county  attorney  of  Doniphan  County, 
Kansas,  and  held  many  positions  of  public  trust. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Law  School.  He 
died  December  24,  1905. 

Sardius  Mason  Brewster  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  Doniphan  County  in  1897.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  county  attorney  of  Doniphan  County,  Kan- 
sas, taking  office  in  1899.  He  served  five  consecu- 
tive terms  of  two  years  each.  In  1908  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  from  the  First  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, consisting  of  Brov\m  and  Doniphan  counties 
and  served  in  the  sessions  of  1909  and  1911.  In  1911 
he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  by  Attomev-General  John  S.  Daw- 
son and  served  in  that  position  until  January,  1915. . 
In  1913  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  from  Doniphan  County,  Kansas, 
and  served  in  the  Legislature  of  1913.  In  1914  he 
received  the  Republican  nomination  for  attorney- 
general  of  Kansas  and  was  elected  to  that  office, 
taking  office  in  January,  1915.  In  1916,  he  was  re- 
nominated by  the  republicans  for  the  office  of  attor- 
ney-general and  was  re-elected. 

He  was  married  on  February  1,  1899,  to  Caroline  < 
.Brown  of  Emporia,  Kansas.    They  have  five  children 
living. 

Frkd  W.  Mabtin.  a  well  known  Wichita  manu- 
facturer and  business  man,  Fred  W.  Martin  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  grow  and 
adapt  himself  in  proportion  to  his  opportunities. 
As  a  youth  he  learned  the  tinner's  trade  and  also 
clerked  in  a  hardware  store.  It  was  on  that  narrow 
footing  that  he  be|:an  to  build  himself  into  the 
larger  affairs  of  business.  He  is  now  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Martin  Metal  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  growing  and  flourishing  industries 
of  Wichita. 

Besides  the  interest  that  attaches  to  his  own  suc- 
cessful career,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  note  that  Mr. 
Martin  represents  a  pioneer  family  of  Kansas.  His 
grandfather,  Henry  Martin,  came  from  Hull,  Eng- 
land, in  1856,  and  located  at  Eldorado,  Kansas,  when 
this  was  still  a  territory.  He  had  the  distinction 
of  conducting  the  first  store  at  Eldorado. 

It  was  in  Butler  County,  Kansas,  that  Fred  W. 
Martin  was  bom  October  19,  1874.  He  learned  his 
lessons  in  the  public  schools  there  and  in  the  mean- 
time gained  his  first  qualifications  and  experience 
for  business  as  clerk  in  his  father's  hardware  store 
at  Leon  in  Butler  County.  He  also  mastq^ed  the 
tinner's  trade  while  there. 

From  Leon  he  went  to  a  clerkship  in  a  hardware 
store  at  Coldwater,  Kansas,  and  subsequently  identi- 
fied himself  wHh  th«  City  of  El  Reno,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  remained  six  years. 

In  1899  Mr.  Martin  returned  to  Kansas  and  at 
Wichita  helped  establish  the  Hockaday  Wholesale 


Hardware  Company,  of  which  he  became  assistant 
manager  and  buyer.  In  1906  that  company  sold  oat 
to  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  and  he  re- 
mained as  secretary  of  the  new  concern  two  years. 

In  1907  Mr.  Martin  perfected  the  organization  of 
the  Martin  Metal  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
began  business  March  1,  1908,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,000.  The  capital  and  surplus  now  exceed 
$200,000.  This  company  manufactures  metal  stack 
covers,  which  they  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  also  a  general  line  of  metal  grain  bins,  tanluL 
corrugated  culverts,  eave  troughs,  metal  roofing  of 
all  kinds,  automobile  fenders,  and  sheet  metal  parts 
for  automobiles. 

The  company  recently  added  a  jobbing  line  of 
pumps,  pipes,  plumbers'  supplies  and  heating  ma- 
terial. Their  new  factory  just  completed  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  its  appointment  and  equipment 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  office  section  of  the 
building  they  have  a  large  sample  rootn^  for  display- 
ing plumbers'  enamelware,  and  that*  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  in  Kansas.  Their  first  factory,  at 
140  North  Moseley  Avenue,  was  soon  found  to  be 
inadequate  for  the  growing  business.  The  company 
then  purchased  its  present  site  at  the  comer  <ff 
Second  Street  and  Moseley  Avenue,  and  there 
erected  a  handsome  two-story  brick  structure,  the 
present  home  of  one  of  the  newer  but  most  flourish- 
ing companies  of  Kansas.  The  company  employs 
fifty  hands. 

While  a  resident  of  El  Heno,  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Martin  was  married  Dq,cember  17,  1894,  to  Miss 
Irene  M.  Sullivan.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children.  Lillian  May  is  a  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  the  Martin  Metal  Manufacturing  Company. 
Hazel  C.  is  the  wife  of  Theodore  Chapman  and  they 
live  in  Wichita.  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  is  now  a  student  in 
the  Wichita  public  schools. 

W.  A.  L.  Thompson.  More  than  ordinary  interest 
always  attaches  to  the  man  who  builds  up  a  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  a  farm,  a  store,  a  factory  or 
whatsoever  establishment  that  serves  the  people  in 
its  line  and  has  the  usefulness  of  an  institution. 
Forty  years  of  careful  and  painstaking  merchandis- 
ing have  been  behind  the  well  known  Topeka  house 
of  W.  A.  L.  Thompson  Hardware  Company,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  standard  mercantile  firms  of  the 
state. 

Bom  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  18, 
1848,  W.  A.  L.  Thompson  was  reared  in  his  native 
state,  and  lived  in  Philadelphia  from  1866  until  he 
came  to  Kansas  in  May,  1869.  After  several  months 
at  Topeka  he  spent  about  a  year  at  Park  City,  was 
the  owner  of  a  general  store  where  he  enjoyed  a 
good  business  from  the  Texas  cattlemen  on  the  old 
Chisholm  Trail  until  1872,  then  moving  to  Hutchin- 
son, Reno  County,  where  he  helped  organize  the 
county  and  was  the  first  candidate  for  county  attor- 
ney. Having  traded  his  Southern  Kansas  property 
for  a  herd  of  cattle,  he  moved  to  Topeka,  and  re- 
mained in  the  cattle  business  for  three  years,  then 
founded  what  is  now  the  W.  A.  L.  Thompson  Hard- 
ware Company.  He  started  with  a  modest  stock, 
but  has  built  it  up  to  be  the  largest  jobbing  and 
retail  establishment  of  its  kind  in  Kansas. 

On  January  7,  1876,  Mr.  Thompson  married  Ida 
Smith,  daughter  of  Jacob  Smith,  who  was  a  pioneer 
merchant,  banker  and  man  of  affairs  in  Toi>eka. 
Two  children,  a  daughter,.  Helen  T.  Donaldson,  and 
a  son,  Roy  S.  Thompson. 

In  1888  the  Merchants  National  Bank  was  organ- 
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ized  with  Mr.  Thompson  a  charter  member  of  the 
directory.  In  1896  he  became  vice  president  and  in 
1899  president  and  held  that  office  for  ten  years, 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  board. 

In  1910  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall 
and  constructed  the  New  England  Building,  100  by 
150  feet,  six  stories,  and  is  president  of  that 
company. 

He  is  a  charter  member  and  president  of  the  To- 
peka  Club  for  twenty  years,  and  a  member  of  the 
Elks  Club  and  director  in  the  State  Historical 
Society. 

Col.  Henry  C.  Lindsby.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing" citizens  of  Kansas  is  Henry  C.  Lindsey  of  To- 
peka.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  know  by  actual  ex- 
perience and  recollection  the  pioneer  times  of  this 
state.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  afterwards 
took  part  in  one  of  the  important  Indian  capapaigns 
in  Western  Kansas,  and  added  to  his  military  pres- 
tige and  honor  by  service  during  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war.  He  is  also  one  of  Topeka  's  oldest  business 
men. 

He  comes  of  a  family  that  have  apparently  lived 
on  the  frontier  and  taken  a  leading  part  in  its  activi- 
ties for  several  jjenerations.  Henry  C.  Lindsey  was 
bom  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  August  27,  1844.  That 
was  before  Iowa  became  a  state.  His  father,  Elzey 
Lindsey,  was  bom  in  1813,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  about  twenty  miles  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  near  the  present  Camp  Alger.  He  was  of 
Scotch -Irish  ancestry,  and  the  Lindseys  have  been 
identified  with  American  life  since  colonial  days.  In 
1838  El7ey  Lindsey  married  Elizabeth  Gordy  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  went  west 
to  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  and  identified  himself  with 
Iowa  Citv,  the  first  capital  of  that  state.  He  assisted 
in  buildinff  the  state  capitol  there,  but  subsequently 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Des  Moines. 
From  Iowa  Elzey  Lindsey  came  to  Kansas  and  was 
an  active  participant  in  the  movement  to  make  this 
a  free  state.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  joined 
Colonel  Jennison  's  famous  Seventh  Kansas,  and  later 
gave  his  life  to  his  country.  He  was  killed  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Tennessee,  and  his  body  now  rests  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Washington. 

Henry  C.  Lindsey  was  one  of  five  children:  Sarah, 
Minerva,  William,  Henry  C.  and  Charles.  The 
daughter  Minerva  lives  with  her  son  in  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Colonel  Lindsey  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  came  to  Kansas  in  1856.  Growing  up  on  the 
frontier,  he  had  very  limited  opportunities  to  obtain 
an  education.  The  man  who  had  the  most  influence 
over  his  life  and  gave  him  more  of  his  schooling  than 
any  one  else  was  E.  G.  Boss,  a  prominent  early  citi- 
zen of  Topeka  who  later  became  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  Mr.  Ross  befriended  young 
Lindsey  in  many  ways,  aided  him  in  his  strugcrles  to 
make  a  living,  and  gave  him  employment  on  the  old 
Topeka  Record.  Colonel  Lindsey  says  that  he  re- 
ceived more  practical  education  while  workinjr  on  the 
Record  than  from  any  other  source.  Later  Mr.  Ross 
became  United  States  senator  from  Kansas.  He  was 
was  Kansas  senator  during  the  years  following  the 
Civil  war.  It  became  his  unenviable  duty  to  cast  the 
deciding  vote  in  the  impeachment  of  President  An- 
drew Johnson.  Every  influence  except  that  of  his 
personal  in.tegrity  and  judgment  urged  him  to  vote 
for  the  impeachment,  and  Senator  Ross  has  told 
Colonel  Lindsey  that  before  the  vote  was  taken 
he  was  approached  by  some  parties  who  offered  him 
vot  m— 7 


an  immense  sum  of  money  to  cast  his  vote  in  favor 
of  impeachment.  He  could  not  be  bribed,  and  conse- 
quently he  became  subject  to  much  reproach  in  later 
years,  though  the  judgment  of  modern  times  is  that 
he  acted  with  true  statesmanship  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  Colonel 
Lindsey,  though  a  very  young  man  at  the  time, 
joined  Captain  Ross '  Company  in  the  Eleventh  Kan- 
sas Infantry  as  a  drummer  boy.  He  was  gone  al- 
together three  years  four  months.  After  the  war  in 
1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth  Kansas 
in  Col.  Horace  L.  Moore's  Regiment  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Indian  campaign.  During  this 
service  of  little  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Lindsey  was 
made  captain  of  Company  A. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1865,  after  the  Civil  war  was 
over,  he  engaged  in  the  livery  business.  He  is  today 
still  in  active  business  and  at  the  same  location 
where  he  started,  fifty -one  years  ago.  In  1898,  when 
the  Spanish-American  war  broke  out  Colonel  Lindsey 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Twenty-second  Kan- 
sas Regulars,  and  he  went  into  camp  with  this  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Alger  in  West  Virginia,  close  to  the 
birthplace  of  his  father. 

Colonel  Lindsey  is  a  member  of  Lincoln  Post  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Topeka.  In 
earlier  years  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and  ability 
to  public  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
was  chief  of  police  of  Topeka  four  terms,  having 
been  first  elected  in  1871,  and  he  also  served  four 
years  as  deputy  chief.  For  six  years  he  was  a  county 
commissioner  of  Shawnee  County  and  three  years  of 
that  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  board.  The  hand- 
some county  jail  at  Topeka  was  built  during  his 
term  of  office. 

In  1869  he  married  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  two  children.  Catherine  W. 
is  now  the  wife  of  O.  S.  Perkins.  Harry  S.  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty -six. 

Maj.  James  B.  Abbott,  one  of  the  pioneer  col- 
onists of  Lawrence  and  legislators  of  the  territory 
and  state,  was  born  at  Hampton,  Connecticut,  De- 
cember 3,  1818,  and  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native 
state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  third  party  of 
emigrants  from  New  England,  which  reached  Law- 
rence on  October  10,  1854,  and  soon  became  recog- 
nized as  a  free  state  leader.  Major  Abbott  took  up 
a  claim  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Blanton's  bridge, 
on  the  road  to  Hickory  Point,  and  his  house  was  a 
favorite  meeting  place  of  the  free  state  men  in 
that  neighborhood.  He  was  one  of  those  who  went 
east  to  procure  arms,  and  through  his  efforts  there 
were  sent  to  Kansas  quite  a  supply  of  Sharp's  rifles 
and  a  twelve-pounder  howitzer.  He  was  one  of  the 
party  that  rescued  Branson  from  the  sheriff  of 
Douglas  County;  ^as  a  lieutenant  in  command  of  a 
company  at  the  first  "battle"  of  Franklin;  com- 
manded the  Third  Regiment  of  free  state  infantry 
during  the  siege  of  Lawrence  in  1856;  fought  with 
John  Brown  and  Black  Jack,  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  that  rescued  Dr.  John  Doy.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  House  of  Representatives 
elected  under  the  Toi)eka  constitution,  and  in  1857 
was  chosen  senator.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Wyandotte  constitution  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  first  State  Legislature,  which 
"met  in  March,  1861.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
ajfent  for  the  Shawnee  Indians  and  removed  to  De 
Soto,  Johnson  County.  At  the  time  of  the  Price 
raid  he  led  a  party  of  Shawnees  against  the  Con- 
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federates.  In  1866  he  retired  from  the  Indian 
agency,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate.  He  was  influential  in  securing  the 
establishment  of  the  School  for  Feeble  Muided 
Youth.  Major  Abbott  died  at  De  Soto  on  March  2, 
1879,  twelve  years  prior  to  which  he  had  served  as 
a  director  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

Edward  H.  Funston,  who  as  a  resident  of  Allen 
County  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature and  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
was  a  native  of  Clark  County,  Ohio,  bom  September 
16,  1836.  He  was  of  Irish  descent.  Mr.  Funston 
received  only  a  fair  education  in  his  earlier  years, 
worked  on  the  farm,  taught  school  and  pursued  a 
partial  course  at  Marietta  College,  Ohio.  Later  that 
institution  conferred  the  M.  A.  degree  upon  him. 
In  1861  he  entered  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  battery  and 
took  part  in  the  principal  actions  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  until  mustered  out  of  the  service  in 
1865. 

In  1867  Mr.  Funston  came  to  Kansas  and  located 
on  a  prairie  farm  in  Carlyle  Township,  Allen  County. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1873,  was 
re-elected  at  each  of  the  two  succeeding  annual  elec- 
tions, and  was  speaker  of  the  House  the  last  year. 
In  1880,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and 
served  as  president  pro  tempore  of  that  body.  After 
four  years  in  the  State  Senate,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  on  March  1,  1884,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  and  was 
re-elected  at  each  succeeding  term  until  1892,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  a  fusion  of  the  democratic  and 
populist  parties.  He  was  given  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion, but  his  seat  was  contested  by  Horace  L.  Moore, 
and  he  was  unseated  on  August  2,  1894.  Mr.  Fun- 
ston died  at  his  home  in  lola,  Kansas,  September  10, 
1911.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Gen.  Frederick 
Funston. 

Frederick  Funston,  the  most  distinguished  soldier 
who  has  ever  gone  forth  from  Kansas,  was  born  at 
New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  November  9,  1865,  a  son  of 
Edward  H.  and  Ann  E.  (Mitchell)  Funston.  When 
two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
in  1885  he  became  a  student  in  the  State  University. 
He  also  attended  the  University  in  1889-90,  after 
which  h»  was  employed  as  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
Kansas  City,  and  the  next  year  was  botanist  with 
the  Death  Valley  expedition.  General  Funston  was 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  De- 
partment, in  1893,  to  explore  Alaska  and  repott  on 
the  flora.  When  this  work  was  completed  he  went 
to  Cuba,  where  he  served  for  eighteen  months  in  the 
insurgent  army  in  1896-97,  receiving  promotions  to 
captain,  major  and  lieutenant  colonel.  Having  re- 
ceived a  wound,  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  when  the  war  was  declared  against  Spain  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  In- 
fantry on  May  20,  1898.  His  regiment  was  ordered 
to  the  Philippines  and  on  May  2,  1899,  Colonel 
Funston  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers for  his  bravery  in  crossing  the  Rio  Grande 
Biver  at  Calumpit  on  a  small  raft  and  establishing 
a  rope  ferry  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire.  He  organ- 
ized and  led  the  expedition  that  captured  Emilio 
Aguinaldo,  the  insurgent  leader,  and  on  April  1, 
1901,  was  commissioned  brigadier  general  m  the 
regiilar  army.  In  that  year  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  commanded  in  succession  the  de- 
partments of  the  Colorado,  the  Columbia,  the  Lakes, 
the  Southwest,  and  California.  In  1911-13  he  was 
military  head  of  the  Department  of  Luzon  and  in 


1913-14  that  of  Hawaii.  In  January  of  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Second  Division, 
United  States  army,  and  in  April  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Vera  Cruz  expedition,  sent  to  Mexico 
because  of  the  Villa-Huerta  complications.  He  was 
military  governor  of  the  city  until  November,  1914; 
was  raised  to.  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  regu- 
.lar  army  the  same  month,  and  in  February,  1915, 
placed  in  general  command  of  the  United  States 
forces  along  the  Mexican  border.  Subsequently  he 
had  command  of  the  expeditionary  force  which  crossed 
the  border  into  Mexico  and  which  was  actively  led  by 
General  Pershing.  WhUe  thus  having  general  super- 
vision of  the  border  forces  of  the  American  army, 
whether  regular  or  comprising  the  regiments  of  the 
National  Guard,  General  Funston  suddenly  died  at 
his  headquarters  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  February  19, 
1917. 

f 

James  Madison  Habyey,  fifth  governor  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  was  bom  in  Monroe  County,  Virginia, 
September  21,  1833,  and  was  the  second  child  and 
oldest  son  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Margaret 
(Walker)  Harvey.  His  ancestors  for  several  genera- 
tions were  Virginians.  His  paternal  ancestor  in  Amer- 
ica was  Henry  Harvey,  who  came  from  England  about 
1725,  settling  in  Orange  County.  Henry  Harvey's 
son  John  was  the  paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Other  ancestors  of  the  colonial  period 
were  Michael  Woods  of  Albermarle  County,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  a  Yorkshire  trooper  of  Cromwell's 
army;  Capt.  Henry  Walker,  who  came  to  Botetourt 
County  from  England  a  few  years  before  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  war;  John  Handley,  ah  early  settler  of 
Augusta  County,  and  Bobert  Poage  of  Augusta 
County,  a  descendant  of  Scotch  Covenanters.  Of  the 
women  among  his  ancestors  several  were  of  Scotch 
descent,  Grizelda  Pollock,  Mary  Campbell  and  Isabella 
Bruce.  Lucy  Estes  was  the  maiden  name  of  his  pater- 
nal grandmother. 

His  parents  removed  from  the  Old  Dominion  when 
their  son  James  M.  was  an  infant,  going  first  to  Bush 
County,  Indiana,  thence  to  Iowa,  and  fi^tlly  to  Adams 
County,  Illinois,  where  both  died,  leaving  their  children 
a  goodly  heritage  in  all  save  worldly  wealth.  Besides 
their  own  family  of  nine  children,  their  household  in- 
cluded a  large  family  of  orphaned  nephews  and 
nieces,  and  the  combined  family  of  cousins  had  the 
family  home  and  farm,  where  they  lived  and  worked 
together  until  they  went  out  into  the  wider  world. 

James  Madison  Harvey  acquired  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and, 
following  his  tastes  and  talents,  became  a  finished 
practical  surveyor  and  civil  engineer.  We  quote  from 
a  contemporary  review :  '  *  He  early  manifested  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  any  history,  no  matter  how  large, 
was  none  too  big  for  him.  Even  before  he  was  ten 
years  old,  his  favorite  pastime  was  to  busy  himsdf 
with  a  book  of  history  so  large  that  he  could  scarcely 
handle  it.  He  would  set  it  against  the  wall  and  lie 
down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  it,  completely  absorbed. 
His  memory  was  excellent  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
he  was  very  accurate  in  his  references  to  matters  of 
history. ' ' 

On  October  4,  1854,  James  M.  Harvey  was  married 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Richardson  Cutter  of  Adams  County, 
Illinois.  From  1854  to  1859  he  followed  the  occupa- 
tions of  teacher  and  surveyor  in  Adams  County, 
Illinois. 

In  the  year  1859,  just  before  Kansas  was  freed  from 
territorial  enthrallment,  Mr.  Harvey,  with  his  young 
family,  came  hither.    He  settled  in  Riley  County  and 
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at  once  began  to  develop  his  pre-emption  claim.  ' '  Here 
his  Viking-like  strength  of  body  and  spirit  contended 
single-handed  with  the  problem  of  wresting  from  the 
acres  of  new  prairio  sod  a  subsistence;  planting  crops 
and  orchard,  digging  and  blasting  a  well,  fighting  the 
prairie  fires  and  the  drought  and  building  a  home. 
Walking  beside  slow-moving  oxen  he  worked  until  set 
of  sun  and  then,  when  occasion  required,  was  ready  to 
start  off  on  foot  to  Port  Biley,  a  walk  of  five  miles, 
to  procure  medicines  for  his  sick  neighboi^.  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  take  time  to  ''locate"  a  new  settler 
or  to  help  him  to  '  *  prove  up, ' '  and  with  compass  and 
chain  he  trod  with  him  the  lines,  showing  where  the 
best  lands  lay.  To  one  without  a  sympathetic  spirit, 
or,  let  us  say,  to  one  without  poetic  simplicity  of  out- 
look, this  grim  rotmd  of  toil  might  seem  sordid  and 
lacking  in  the  joy  of  life.  Not  so  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Children  loved  to  follow  his  steps  in  his 
daily  round  of  tasks.  Sympathy  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  both  was  never  feigned. ' ' 

As  a  citizen  of  Kansas  he  at  once  became  keenly 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  public  welfare  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  man  of  patriotic  spirit,  of  ability  and 
of  extraordinary  intelligence.  He  gave  enthusiastic 
and  telling  support  to  measures  which  led  to  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  Free-State,  and  when  the 
Civil  war  came  on,  in  1861,  Jameq  M.  Harvey  enlisted 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army.  He  organized  Com- 
pany E,  Fourth  Kansas  Volunteer  Inf  aniiy,  at  Ogden, 
Kansas,  and  was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  from  1861  to  1864  was  captain  suc- 
cessively of  Company  E,  Fourth,  and  Company  6, 
Tenth  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served  with 
honor  in  the  campaigns  in  nvhich  his  command  took 
part,  and  was  mustered  out  in  1864.  On  October  19, 
1864,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Fourteenth 
Regiment,  Kansas  State  Militia,  called  out  for  service 
in  repelling  the  raid  of  Confederate  General  Price. 
He  then  returned  to  his  farm  and  served  in  1865  as 
representative  from  Riley  County  in  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature, and  was  returned  in  1866.  In  1867-8  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Senate!  As  a  legislator,  Mr. 
Harvey  displayed  such  power  as  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
give  great  promise  of  future  eminence  in  public  life. 
We  again  quote  from  the  review  before  mentioned: 

"Prior  to  the  holding  of  the  republican  primaries  in 
1868,  Mr.  Harvey  canvassed  his  chances  of  support 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  in  perhaps  a  dozen 
counties  and  found  a  good  support;  but  to  make  a 
canvas  required  money,  and  this  was  not  at  his  com- 
mand, so  he  decided  to  retire  from  the  field.  The  state 
convention  was  about  to  be  held.  At  this  stage  a 
neighbor  of  Senator  Harvey  was  informed  by  a  friend 
in  another  part  of  the  county  that  if  the  senator 
needed  money  to  conduct  his  campaign,  he  would  sup- 
ply him.  The  result  of  this  unexpected  offer  was  that 
Senator  Harvey  borrowed  $200  of  this  friend,  and  that 
som  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  Some  years 
later.  Governor  Harvey  said  to  this  friend,  *  That  offer 
of  yours,  tendering  me  money,  was  the  turning  point 
of  my  life.  I  had  decided  not  to  go  before  the  state 
convention  as  a  candidate,  and  h^  given  it  all  up. 
I  would  not  ask  any  one  to  loan  me  money,  but  the 
tender  of  it  unasked  was  the  occasion  of  my  going 
into  the  convention,  and  the  result  made  me  governor, 
and,  later.  United  States  senator.'  Other  candidates 
before  the  convention  were  George  A.  Crawford  and 
Ex-Governor  Carney,  with  the  former  in  the  lead,  but 
after  the  second  ballot  Carney  withdrew  and  Harvey 
was  nominated.  That  was  before  the  days  of  prohibi- 
tion.    Some  of  Harvey's  supporters  thought  that  a 


little  whiskey  was  desirable,  but  there  was  not  a  drink 
of  Harvey  whiskey  to  be  had,  for  he  said,  'If  I  can't 
be  elected  without  paying  for  whiskey  votes  with  drink 
I  prefer  to  remain  a  private  citizen.'  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  campaign  say  that  not  a  dollar  was 
spent  for  whiskey,  nor  anything  except  personal  ex- 
penses. He  was  a  plain  man  and  not  at  all  given  to 
display,  and  his  success  seems  to  have  come  because  of 
his  worth  as  a  citizen.  His  majority  in  1868  was 
about  16,000  and  in  1870  about  20,000.  The  cognomen 
'Old  Honesty,'  given  him  in  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
continued  through  his  two  terms  as  governor,  and  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was 
a  well-merited  designation  and  far  too  appropriate  to 
be  lost  sight  of . " 

"The  period,"  says  Noble  L.  Prentis,  "covered  by 
Governor  Harvey's  administration  may  be  counted, 
perhaps,  as  the  most  interesting  of  the  gubernatorial 
periods.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  anything  grow;  and 
these  were  growing  days  for  Kansas.  It  was  not  so 
much  a  'boom'  period  as  one  of  genuine  increasQ. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  'Kansas  Pacific'  of 
that  day,  was  completed  through  the  state  to  Denver, 
the  first  road  to  span  Kansas  in  either  direction,  and 
other  roads  gained  a  great  start.  Everybody  wanted 
railroads,  and  then,  when  they  were  built,  wanted  more. 
The  state  was  also  a  builder;  it  was  in  the  first  year 
of  Governor  Harvey 's  reign  that  the  state  government 
removed  its  'local  habitation'  from  the  old  'State 
Row'  to  the  first  completed  wing  of  the  capitol,  and 
the  executive  office  from  the  front  room  of  a  newspaper 
office  to  the  apartments  now  occupied  by  the  governor. 
It  was  an  era  of  town-building.  There  were  some  fail- 
ures, but  the  greater  number  of  towns  which  were 
started  or  which  took  a  fresh  start  in  the  years  1869- 
1873  are  still  'good  tovms,'  and  some  have  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  actual  cities.  It  may  be  said  that  of 
the  numerous  foundations  of  many  lands  laid  in  those 
years,  most  have  proved  enduring.  The  great  claim, 
boast  and  pride  of  Kansas  in  that  period  was  agricul- 
ture; and  it  was  an  appropriate  circumstance  that  the 
governor  of  the  state  in  those  years  was  a  farmer — 
not  a  political  or  'play'  farmer,  but  an  actual  owner 
and  tiller  of  the  soil;  a  farmer,  and,  like  George  Wash- 
ington in  his  youth,  a  land  surveyor.  He  was  called 
from  these  pursuits  to  be  a  soldier,  and  a  governor, 
and  a  United  States  senator;  but  when  released  from 
these  labors  he  went  back  to  his  plow  and  his  compass 
and  chain.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  was  a  time 
so  recently,  when  the  governor,  in  his  messages,  en- 
larged on  the  garden-like  productiveness  of  the  state, 
recounted  with  pride  the  triumphs  of  the  farmer 
called  out  to  'speed  the  plow'  and  urg:ed  that  all  means 
be  used  to  forward  immigration;  when,  moreover,  the 
railroad  companies  not  only  proclaimed  but  demon- 
strated the  fertility  of  their  acres  by  exhibition  in  half 
the  windows  of  Kansas  of  great  ears  of  com  and 
sheaves  of  wheat,  one  of  which  would  have  been  a  for- 
tune to  the  gleaning  Ruth;  great  red  apples,  and 
everything  that. goes  to  fill  Ceres'  horn  of  plenty  in  the 
pictures.  Kansas,  with  a  farmer  governor,  was  then 
given  'bold  advertisement'  as  pre-eminently  the 
farmers'  state;  and  everybody  mocked  the  old  geog- 
raphers and  their  descriptions  of  the  'American 
Desert'  " 

On  February  2,  1874,  after  four  days  of  balloting. 
Governor  Harvey  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  Alexander  Caldwell, 
resigned.  He  took  his  seat  as  United  States  senator 
February  8,  and  filled  the  position  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  honor  to  his  state  until  March  4,  1877,  when 
his  term  expired. 
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As  United  States  senator,  though  his  term  was  short, 
he. held  at  its  dose  positions  of  importance  on  several 
committees.  He  was  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
to  examine  the  several  branches  of  the  civil  service. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  on  public 
lands,  on  agriculture,  on  mines  and  mining,  and  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi. 

Between  1873  and  1884  Governor  Harvey  filled  gov- 
ernment surveying  contracts  in  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  Utah. 

In  1884,  his  health  being  impaired,  and  hoping  to 
receive  benefit  from  a  milder  climate,  he,  with  his 
family,  removed  to  Virginia,  living  three  years*  near 
Norfolk  and  three  years  in  Richmond.  In  1890,  the 
family  returned  to  Kansas  to  the  old  home  where, 
■with  the  exception  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1891 
spent  at  government  surveying  in  No-Man  's-Land,  and 
the  winter  of  1893  passed  in  Southern  Texas,  Governor 
Harvey  lived  until  his  death.  He  died  of  Bright 's  dis- 
ease, at  his  home  in  Riley  County,  on  Sunday  evening, 
April  15,  1894,  aged  sixty  years.  It  was  such  an 
ending  as  we  love  to  picture  of  a  life  well  rounded  out. 
It  was  like  the  passing  of  a  glorious  sunset  into  the 
quiet  of  a  calm  summer's  evening.  His  grave  was 
made  in  Highland  Cemetery  (Junction  City),  on  one 
of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Republican  and  Kansas 
River  valleys." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six  children:  Clara, 
Emma,  Lillian,  Martha,  James  M.  and  John  A.  Clara 
is  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  White  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Noble  L.  Prentis,  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  said 
as  follows:  *' Governor  Harvey  was  a  man  of  sturdy 
frame ;  fit  in  youth  to  cope  with  any  toil ;  brave  enough 
to  meet  any  danger ;  a  deliberate,  not  to  say  slow,  sort 
of  man,  but  capable  of  being  roused  to  a  certain  heat 
and  glow  as  of  iron  in  the  Sie.  He  had  dark,  solemn 
eyes,  which  seldom  glittered  or  flashed,  but  which 
looked  every  man  in  the  face  and  never  quailed.  But 
he  was  a  man  quite  incapable  of  making:  what  the 
Scriptures  call  a  *  vain  show. '  This  inability  to  *  show 
off  *  followed  him  in  all  he  did.  Those  who  knew  him 
as  a  soldier  could  readily  conceive  that  he  would  stand 
and  die  whenever  the  time  came,  if  those  were  the 
'orders,'  but  never  that  he  would  shine  and  coruscate 
in  the  dispatches.  In  a  state  full  of  orators,  he,  with 
a  full  command  of  facts  and  ideas,  scarcely  ever  made 
speeches,  never,  if  he  could  with  propriety  avoid  it. 
He  was  a  reading  man  and  especially  fond  of  poetry 
by  the  masters  of  verse ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  was 
known  outside  of  his  immediate  circle  of  acquaintances. 
He  lived  his  honorable,  brave  and  simple  life;  and 
when  he  had  done  serving  his  state,  either  as  its  chief 
magistrate  or  its  representative  in  the  senate  chamber, 
he  Uved  apart  from  the  *  madding  crowd, '  on  his  farm 
which  was  miles  from  any  town, — traversing  weary 
leagues  in  New  Mexico  with  his  surveying  party; 
seeking  restored  health  in  the  oldest  of  old  Virginia; 
at  last  returning  to  husband  his  remaining  days  and 
die  in  the  Kansas  he  loved,  which  will  biear  forever  on 
her  map  his  honored  name,  in  that  of  one  of  her  central 
counties. ' ' 

Hon.  Ed  Secrest  of  Riley  County  wrote  of  Governor 
Harvey:  ** Whether  driving  oxen  in  breaking  the 
pirairie,  or  moving  among  \ns  distinguished  peers  in 
the  United  States  Senate  chamber:  whether  offering 
shelter  to  the  many  early  settlers  who  called  at  his 
home,  or  conferring  with  the  counsellors  of  state  at 
the  capitol, — he  remained  a  true  son  of  the  prairie  in 
mien  and  mood,  heart  and  soul,  and  in  republican  sim- 
plicity. ' ' 


Chesteb  I.  Long.  Definite  distinction  and  assured 
prestige  have  been  gained  by  Chester  I.  Long  as  one 
of  the  representative  member  of  the  Kansas  bar,  and 
his  influence  in  public  affairs  has  been  wide  and 
potent,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Kansas  and  has 
been  a  recognized  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  re- 
publican party  in  the  Sunflower  State.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  City 
of  Wichita,  has  honored  Kansas  by  his  character 
and  achievement,  and  is  eminently  entitled  to  recog- 
nition in  this  history. 

Mr.  Long  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Perry  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860,  and  is  a 
son  of  Abraham  G.  and  Mary  Long.  His  father  was 
born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1812, 
and  was  a  resident  of  Daviess  County,  Missouri,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1891,  the  major  part  of  his 
active  career  having  been  marked  by  close  and  ef- 
fective association  with  the  industry  of  agriculture. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Germany  and  located  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  continued  to  reside 
in  his  native  state  until  1865,  ^yhen  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  Daviess  County,  Missouri,  where  he 
developed  the  old  homestead  farm  which  was  his 
residence  until  his.  death.  His  widow  passed  the 
closing  period  of  her  gentle  and  gracious  life  at 
Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  where  she  died  in  the  year 
1898,  her  birth  having  occurred  in  Perry  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1813.  Of  the  nine  children  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  is  the  youngest  and  of  the  num- 
ber only  three  others  are  now  living. 

Chester  I.  Long  was  •a  lad  of  about  five  years  at 
the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Missouri,  and  he 
remained  on  the  old  home  farm  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  gave  evidence  of 
having  profited  fully  by  the  educational  advantages 
that  had  been  afforded  him,  for  he  assumed  the  hon- 
ors and  prerogatives  of  a  youthful  pedagogue  and 
did  successful  servicQ  as  a  teacher  in  the  rural 
schools  during  the  winter  terms,  the  while  he  passed 
the  intervening  summers  in  advancing  his  own 
scholastic  training.  In  1880  he  was  graduated  in  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Paola,  and  thereafter 
he  continued  his  work  as  a  teacher  for  three  years. 
He  then  went  to  the  City  of  Topeka,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  offices  and  under  the  effective 
preceptorship  of  the  firm  of  Peck,  Johnson  &  MeFar- 
land.  With  characteristic  assiduity  and  earnestness 
he  applied  himself  to  his  technical  reading,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Topeka. 
Since  1885  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  he  has  long  held  precedence  as 
one  of  the  able  and  representative  members  of  the 
Kansas  bar.  During  the  national  campaign  of  1880 
he  made  an  excellent  reputation  as  one  of  the  ef- 
fective speakers  for  the  republican.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  the  ensuing 
legislative  session  he  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  In  1892  he  was 
the  republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  his  district, 
but  though  he  made  a  vigorous  and  effective  can- 
vass his  defeat  was  compassed  by  normal  political 
exigencies.  At  the  time  of  the  historic  legislative 
war  in  Kansas  in  1893,  Mr.  Long  was  retained  as 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Republican  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  this  connection  he  prepared 
a  brief  from  which  extensive  quotations  were  made 
by  Chief  Justice  Horton,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
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making  his  decision  in  the  case.  In  1894  Mr.'  Long 
was  again  nominated  for  Congress,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  recorded  a  distinctive  victory  at  the  polls. 
Notwithstanding  the  sentiment  in  his  district  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one 
was  overwhelming,  yet  he  followed  his  own  convic- 
tions and  courageously  voted  against  the  financial 
heresy  on  the  14th  of  February,  1896.  The  result 
of  this  action  on  his  part  was  exactly  what  he  had 
anticipated,  for  in  the  ensuing  election  the  voters  of 
his  district  failed  to  return  him  to  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress. In  1898,  however,-  he  was  again  elected,  and 
in  the  following  session  of  Congress  his  speech  on 
the  Porto  Rico  Tariff  Bill  gained  tt)  him  a  national 
reputation.  He  proved  also  an  effective  and  un- 
compromising advocate  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  he 
was  active  in  the  fight  that  kept  Kansas  from  losing 
one  of  its  representatives  in  Congress.  In  1902, 
there  came  further  and' more  distinguished  popular 
estimate  of  the  character  and  services  of  this  able 
legislator,  in  that  he  was  re-elected  a  representative 
in  Congress.  He  resigned  as  a  representative  in  Con- 
fess for  in  190.S  he  was  elected* to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  a  term  of  six  years.  He  continued  his 
zealous  services  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  until  the 
4th  of  March,  1909,  and  made  an  admirable  record  in 
tlie  Upper  House  of  Congress. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1895,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Long  to  Miss  A«na  Bache  of  Paola, 
this  state,  and  they  have  two  daughters,  Agnes  and 
Margaret.  He  has  always  been  a  republican,  and  in 
1908  was  one  of  the  Kansas  delegates  at  large  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention.  In  the  time- 
honored  Masonic  fraternity,  Mr.  Long  has  received 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the  United 
States  Senate  Mr.  Long  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  in  1911  he  broadened  his  field  of  profes- 
sional endeavors  by  establishing  his  home  at  Wichita, 
where  he  has  since  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  gen- 
eral practice. 

Curt  Beromann.  For  the  past  thirty-four  years 
the  community  of  Tecumseh  has  profited  by  the 
business  activities  and  progressive  citizenship  of  the 
Bergmann  family.  It  was  late  in  the  year  1882  that 
Wilhelm  Henry  Bergmann  came  here  and  purchased 
a  property,  and  subsequently  he  became  one  of  the 
locality's  substantial  men  and  continued  so  during 
the  remainder  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  The  repu- 
tation for  solidity  and  integrity  which  he  made  is 
being  perpetuated  by  his  son.  Curt  Bergmann,  pres- 
ent postmaster  of  Tecumseh  and  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  city's  leading  mercantile  establishments. 

The  late  Wilhelm  Henry  Bergmann  was  born  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  October  26,  1836.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  man,  but  managed  to  secure  an 
excellent  education,  which  was  completed  by  several 
years  of  attendance  at  the  great  University  of 
Heidelburg.  As  a  young  man  he  mastered' the  trade 
of  tailor,  a  vocation  which  he  made  his  life  work, 
and,  like  everything  he  did,  perfected  himself  thor- 
oughly in  every  branch  of  the  business.  Mr.  Berg- 
mann remained  in  his  native  land  until  1881,  when 
he  decided  to  seek  the  opportunities  offered  energetic 
and  ambitious  men  in  America.  Accordingly,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  came  here  and  from  Castle 
Garden  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  secured 
employment  at  his  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he 
came  to  the  West,  locating  for  a  short  time  at  Man- 


hattan, Kansas,  and  subsequently  going  to  Topeka, 
where,  on  August  22d  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and 
seven  children.  Mr.  Bergmann 's  fine  workmanship 
gained  him  ready  recognition  among  leading  mer- 
chant tailors,  as  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  such  firms  as  Koester  &  Trapp,  George 
Hammel  and  Fred  Renker.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1882,  he,  with  his  son  Curt,  walked  to  Tecumseh  • 
to  look  over  some  property  belonging  to  Mrs.  Krin- 
gel,  whose  husband  had  died  a  short  time  before. 
When  she  sold  to  Mr.  Bergmann,  Mrs.  Kringel  re- 
turned to  her  old  home  in  Germany.  Mr.  Bergmann 
became  so  well  pleased  with  conditions  at  Tecumseh 
that  he  never  thereafter  desired  to  reside  any  place 
else,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
happy  and  contented  with  his  surroundings  and 
did  not  even  express  the  desire  to  go  back  to  his 
native  Saxony.  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  the  qual- 
ities that  attract  lasting  friendships  and  make  for 
the  highest  type  of  citizenship.  H<^  was  a  Lutheran 
in  religious  belief  and  lived  his  religion  every  day. 
Fraternally,  he  belonged  to  the  Odd  Fellows..  In 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  October,  1897,  Tecumseh 
lost  one  of  its  best  men,  who  had  been  always  a 
supporter  of  educational  and  moral  movements.  Mr. 
Bergmann  had  ten  children,  seven  born  in  Germany 
and  three  in  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity  except  the  last  born,  who  died  in  infancy. 
They  were:  Lena,  Fanny,  Helen,  Curt,  Antonio, 
Selma,  Elsie,  Lillian  and  Ella. 

Curt  Bergmann  was  born  near  Dresden,  the  capital 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  May  21,  1872.  He  was 
ten  years  of'  age  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  his  education  was  completed  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas.  Under  the  teaching  of  his  father 
he  learned  the  trade  of  tailor,  which  he  followed 
for  seven  years,  then  accepting  .a  position  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  as  the  first  agent  of  that  line  at 
Tecumseh  and  later  serving  the  company  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Scranton,  Atchison  and  Kansas  City. 
When  he  left  the  Santa  Fe  he  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  which  retained  his  attention  for  2%  years  in 
New  York  City,  but,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  postmaster  ship  he  returned  to-  Tecumseh, 
where,  in  connection  with  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  has  since  conducted  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment. Under  his  able  direction,  the  Tecumseh 
office  is  giving  the  people  excellent  mail  service,  and 
his  business,  at  the  same  time,  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered. Mr.  Bergmann  is  a  Mason  of  high  standing, 
belonging  to  Golden  Rule  Lodo^e  No.  90.  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Valley  of  Topeka  Con- 
sistorv;  Scottish  Rite:  and  Orient  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  takes 
an  active  part  in  all  progressive  civic  movements 
and  has  earned  the  rierht  to  be  named  as  one  of 
Tecumseh 's  representative  citizens. 

Oscar  Krauss  is  one  of  the  veteran  merchants  of 
Topeka.  Aft^r  a  residence  of  four  years  in  Amer- 
ica he  came  to  that  city  in  1869.  Nearly  half  a 
century  has  gone  by,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
largest  wholesale  house  of  its  character  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  is  O.  Krauss  &  Sons,  harness,  leather  and 
shoe  findings.  It  has  a  splendid  record  of  progress 
and  one  that  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
square  dealing  and  strict  integrity. 

The  Krauss  family  from  which  the  Topeka  mer- 
chant is  descended  has  an  authentic  record  of  ante- 
cedents as  far  back  as  1503.  The  first  ancestor 
mentioned  on  the  family  tree  is  Hans  Krauss,  who 
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was  a  councilman  and  judge  of  the  City  Court  of 
Staffelstein,  Bavaria. 

Mr.  Oscar  Krauss  was  born  in  Saxe-Coburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1847.  His  grandfather,  George  Salomo 
Krauss,  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  father, 
Paul  Frederick  Samuel  Krauss,  was  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  toys.  He  had  a  large  family,  their 
names  being:  Berthold,  Herman,  Fanny,  Agnes, 
Frederick,  Carolina,  Ijeopold,  Werner,  Antonia,  Hel- 
mina,  Moritz,  Oscar  and  Thekla,  thirteen  in  all. 
Oscar,  Carolina  and  Helmina  are  still  living. 
Helmina,  after  residing  with  her  brother  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  ten  years,  returned  to  the  old  home  at  Saxe- 
Coburg,  where  her  sister,  Carolina,  resides.  Samuel 
Krauss  was  a  man  of  affectionate  nature  in  his 
family.  He  was  a  good  provider  and  also  was  a 
figure  in  public  affairs.  At  one  time  he  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Duchy  of  Coburg-Gotha. 

When  he  was  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
after  completing  his  education  in  the  German 
schools,  Oscar  Krauss  came  to  America  in  1865.  One 
year  was  spent  in  New  York  City,  one  year  in 
Chicago,  a  short  time  in  St.  Louis,  and  two  years 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Then  in  1869  he  came  to  To- 
peka.  In  that  year  he  engaged  in  business  under 
the  title  of  Bischoff  &  Krauss.  Their  first  establish- 
ment was  on  Kansas  Avenue  where  Crosby  Brothers 
Company's  department  store  now  now  is  located, 
and  they  operated  on  a  small  scale  as  hide  and 
leather  merchants.  Soon  afterwards  they  moved  to 
North  Topeka,  Kansas  Avenue,  to  a  larger  estab- 
lishment, where  they  continued  and  prospered  in 
business.  For  several  years  Mr.  Bisc^oflf  and  Mr. 
Krauss  traveled  alternately  with  team  through 
Efl*-tern,  Southern  nnd  Central  Kansas,  buying  and 
selling  hides  and  leather.  Railroads  were  rather 
scarce  at  that  time  in  Kansas.  This  was  a  profitable 
venture,  and  with  tlie  proceeds  of  their  efforts  they 
built  business  houses  in  North  Topeka  and  on  Kan- 
sas Avenue,  South.  These  old-time  partners  dis- 
solved their  partnership  in  1881.  Mr.  Krauss 
continued  the  business  in  North  Topeka,  and  about 
1886  he  established  the  present  business  on  Kansas 
Avenue,  South,  takinc:  his  sons  in  the  firm  Febru- 
ary 1,  19(T2.  The  old  business  in  North  Topeka 
they  continued  as  a  branch  until  January,  1910. 

Tn  1873  Mr.  Oscar  Krauss  married  Miss  Ausrusta 
Fen  sky.  Her  father,  Jacob  Fen  sky,  was  a  favor- 
ably known  early  pioneer  citizen  of  Shawnee 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krauss  are  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  Leopold,  George,  Theresa 
and  Samuel,  twins,  Antonia,  John  Paul,  Augusta 
Theresa,  and  Willie.  Leopold  and  George  are  in 
business  association  with  their  father  and  as  young 
energetic  mpn  they  have  assumed  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibilities  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  extAnsive  business.  The  daughter  ^ntonia 
is  Mrs.  William  Suhm,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  Mr. 
Suhm  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  Sauer 
Drue  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  d^g  firms  of 
Wichita.  The  son  .Tohn  Paul  has  attained  a  success- 
ful position  as  civil  engineer  at  Gary,  Indiana, 
where  he  is  connected  with  the  Gary  Steel  Company. 
Augusta  Theresa  is  living  at  home  with  her  father 
and  mother  in  Topeka. 

Mr.  Krauss  is  a  member  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  (St.  Paul  Churchy  East  Third  Street. 
He  was  police  commissioner  of  Topeka  from  1892 
to  189^. 

James  Harvey  Stewart  of  Wichita,  who  has  been 
identified  with  Kansas  for  thirty  years,  is  a  lawyer 


by  profession,  is  vice  president  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  is  former  state  senator,  and  for  twenty 
years  or  more  has  played  a  very  infiuential  part 
both  in  business  and  civic  affairs  at  Wichita. 

He  is  now  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Wichita  Commercial  Club,  has  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  vice 
president  of  the  Wichita  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, and  is  chairman  of  the  Eighth  District  Con- 
gressional Republican  Committee.  At  one  time,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Central 
Committee  of  Sedgwick  County,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  all  republican  state  conventions  for  ten  years 
before  the  primaries  succeeded  the  convention 
jsystem. 

An  Ohio  man  by  birth,  he  spent  most  of  Ms 
early  years  in  Iowa  and  from  there  came  to  Kan- 
sas. He  was  born  at  Hebron,  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
October  9,  1854,  and  at  the  age  of  ten,  in  1864, 
his  parents  removed  to  Lucas  County,  Iowa.  He 
got  most  of  his  education  in  the  country  schools  of 
Iowa.  His  father  and  an  older  son  conducted  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Chariton,  Iowa,  and  in  1871  James 
Stewart  became  a  clerk  in  that  establishment,  and 
during  the  next  nine  years  got  a  very  practical 
business  training.  In  the  meantime  he  studied  law 
at  night  under  N.  B.  Branner,  a  very  able  Iowa 
attorney,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  In 
1880  he  was  made  assistant 'postmaster  of  Chariton, 
and  soon  afterward  was  appointed  postmaster  by 
President  Arthur.  After  filling  that  office  eighteen 
months  he  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Chariton. 

In  1886  Mr.  Stewart  became  identified  with  the 
Lombard  Investment  Company,  at  that  time  the 
largest  mortgage  loan  company  in  the  West.  For 
two  years  he  was  cashier  of  the  company's  ofi&ce 
at  Abilene,  Kansas,  and  he  was  then  placed  in 
charge  of  the  company's  land  department  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  until  1893.  In 
that  year  he  established  his  home  at  Wichita,  open- 
ing a  law  office  and  also  handling  real  estate  and 
mortgage  loans.  The  real  estate  and  loan  business 
is  still  conducted  under  the  name  of  Stewart  So 
Bums. 

On  the  organization  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  189B  Mr.  Stewart  was  elected  director 
and  later  on  vice  president,  offices  which  he  still 
retains.  He  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Farmers 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company  and  chairman  of 
its  finance  committee. 

The  first  public  office  he  ever  filled  was  that  of 
township  clerk  at  Chariton,  Iowa.  He  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wichita  and  for 
two  years  served  as  president  of  the  board.  His 
service  as  a  state  senator  of  Kansas  followed  his 
election  to  that  office  in  1904  and  he  was  »1bo  elected 
in  1908.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  Mason,  being  affiliated  with 
the  Wichita  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  "Rite,  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
Warwick  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at 
Wichita,  and  was  the  first  mast<»r  workman  of 
Charitan  Lodge  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

As  this  brief  outline  shows,  his  career  has  been 
a  varied  and  successful  one.  He  is  a  man  of  excel- 
lent financial  iudgment,  and  has  been  an  able  con- 
servator of  the  many  interests  entrusted  to  his 
charore.  On  March  5.  1885,  he  married  Miss  Kate 
Martin  of  Chariton.  Iowa.  ThMr  thr^e  living  chil- 
dren are:  B<»rtha  Hartwell,  wife  of  Harry  A.  Law- 
rence of  Wichita ;  Catherine  Owings.  wife  of  George 
T.  McDerraott,  an  attorney  of  Topeka;  and  James 
Harvey,  who  studied  law  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
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cago  and  is  now  connected  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  at  Wichita. 

J.  C.  O.  Morse,  who  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  State  Beformatory  at  Hutchison,  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Bailroad  Commission- 
ers and  now  president  of  the  Kansas  Casualty  and 
Surety  Company  of  Wichita,  has  had  a  long  and 
prominent  career  in  Kansas.  He  is  an  able  business 
man  and  the  efficiency  of  business  characterized  all 
.his  public  work.  His  name  is  widely  known  among 
financial  and  business  circles,  and  he  has  attained 
that  position  after  beginning  life  as  a  Kansas 
farmer. 

His  home  has  been  in  Kansas  since  he  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  ajje.  He  was  bom  in  Henry 
County,  Illinois,  January  15,  1857,  and  in  1870  his 
parents  moved  to  Kansas  and  located  in  Sedgwick 
County  for  four  years,  subsequently  moving  to 
Sumner  County.  Bom  and  reared  on  a  farm,  he  had 
a  common  school  education  partly*  in  Illinois  and 
partly  in  Kansas,  and  until  1889  made  farming  his 
regular  pursuit  in  Sumner  County.  In  that  year  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  that  county,  and  filled  the 
office  four  years. 

When  the  State  Beformatory  was  completed  at 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Morse  was  appointed  its  first  super- 
intendent in  1895,  aivd  during  the  next  two  years  he 
gave  all  his  time  and  energies  to  inaugurating  the 
service  of  that  important  state  institution. 

In  1897  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Hutchinson  Water,  laght  &  Power  Company,  and 
had  the  practical  management  of  that  public  utility 
until  April,  1902.  He  was  then  called  to  the  service 
of  the  state  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Bailroad 
Commissioners,  and  held  that  office  until  1905.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  years  Mr.  Morse  had  active  charge 
of  the  Wichita  Independent  Telephone  Company,  of 
which  he  was  a  part  owner,  and  directed  its  affairs 
until  the  close  of  1911. 

In  May,  1912,  he  organized  the  Kansas  Casualty 
ft  Surety  Company  of  Wichita,  of  which  he  has 
since  been  president.  While  his  business  head- 
quarters are  now  in  Wichita,  he  still  keeps  his  home 
at  Hutchison. 

Mr.  Morse  is  both  a  York  and  Scottish  Bite 
Mason,  is  past  master  of  his  lodge,  past  high  priest 
of  the  chapter,  past  eminent  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  1878 
Mr.  Morse  married  Miss  Bachel  E.  Chenowith  of 
Sumner  County,  Kansas.  Their  two  daughters  are 
Emma  and  Lueretia. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Enoch  began  practicing  law  at 
Wichita  when  that  city  was  still  on  the  south- 
western frontier,  and  within  the  range  of  his  own 
observation  he  has  witnessed  history  in  its  making 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  His  home  has  been  in 
Wichita  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  his  reputation 
as  an  able  lawyer  has  become  widely  extended. 

He  w«s  bom  in  Morristown,  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  Febmary  10,  1864,  and  was  liberally  edu- 
cated in  preparation  for  his  professional  career. 
After  the  public  schools  he  entered  Franklin  Col- 
lege in  his  native  state,  where  he  was  graduated 
A.  B.  in  1885.  For  several  years  he  diligently  pur- 
sued the  study  of  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in  1888,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  out  to  Kansas  and  opened  his  office  in  the 
little  City  of  Wichita. 

After  a  brief  period  of  waiting  clients  came  to 


him,  and  entrusted  him  with  their  law  business.  He 
has  had  a  reputation  extending  over  many  years  of 
doing  whatever  he  does  do  thoroughly,  and  oringing 
a  conscientious  performance  to  every  task  entrusted. 
Official  honors  and  responsibilities  were  also  thrust 
upon  him.  In  1895-97  and  again  from  1901  to  1904, 
he  was  clerk  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Sedgwick 
County.  In  1897  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  serving  two  years.  In  1903  he  was  made 
probate  judge  of  Sedgwick  County  and  served  from 
that  year  until  1907  inclusive.  Since  then  he  has 
applied  himself  with  little  interruption  to  his  law 
practice.  At  the  present  time  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Wichita  Board  of  Education. 

In  1888,  the  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
came  to  Kansas,  Judge  Enoch  married  Ella  Douglas 
West.  Her  father,  now  deceased,  was  a  state  sena- 
tor of  Ohio.  To  their  marriage  have  been  born  five 
children:  Edith,  wife  of  J.  L.  Fox  of  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri; Mary;  Henry  S.;  Alfred  W.;  and  Elmer  Ells- 
worth, Jr.  The  son  Henr^  is  now  a  student  in  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  is  the  only  student  who  ever  entered 
that  law  school  direct  from  a  high  school  course.   • 

Eugene  F.  Ware,  a  soldier  of  Iowa,  a  lawyer  and 
public  man  of  Kansas,  and  an  author  both  of  that 
state  and  Missouri,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, May  29,  1841.  His  parents  moved  to  Burlington, 
Iowa,  in  his  childhood  and  he  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  place.  During  the  Civil  war 
he  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Fourth  Iowa 
Cavalry.  He  took  a  section  of  land  in  Cherokee 
County,  Kansas,  in  1867,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Fort  Scott  and  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  entered  the  law  &rm  of 
McComas  &  McKeighan  at  Fort  Scott;  in  1874  mar- 
ried Miss  Jeanette  P.  Huntington  of  Bochester,  New 
York,  and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Fort 
Scott  Monitor.  His  political  career  consisted  of  two 
terms  in  the  Kansas  Legislature,  1879  to  1883,  and 
three  years  as  United  States  pension  commissioner — 
1902  to  1905.  He  was  prominent  in  the  republican 
party;  was  a  delegate  to  two  of  its  national  conven- 
tions; was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Bevolution,  the  Bar  Association,  the  Loyal  Legion 
and  the  Society  of  the  Mayflower  Descendants.  His 
home  for  some  years  was  at  Topeka,  from  which 
place  he  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  about  1909 
where  he  practiced  law  in  partnership  with  his  son 
until  the  spring  of  1911  when  both  retired  to  the 
Ware  farm  in  Cherokee  County.-  Mr.  Ware  died  on 
July  1,  1911,  at  Cascade.  Colorado.  He  was  the 
author  of  *'The  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Saloon,"  1900; 
"The  Lyon  Campaign  and  History  of  the  First  Iowa 
Infantry/'  1907;  *'The  Indian  Campaiim  of  1864." 
3908;  "Bhymes  of  Ironquill"  (13th  edition),  1908; 
''Tthuriel,"  1909;  ''From  Court  to  Court"  (4th 
edition),  1909;  was  the  translator  of  Castaneda's 
account  of  Coronado's  March,  from  the  French  of 
Temaux  Compans,  1895;  Boman  Water  Law  from 
the  Latin  of  Justinian,  1905;  and  was  a  contributor 
to  a  number  of  legal  and  literary  publications. 

Vincent  J.  Lane,  the  veteran  of  the  newspaper 
profession  in  Kansas  and  a  leading  citizen  of  Wvan- 
dotte  County  in  every  way.  was  born  at  West  Middle- 
ton,  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  27th 
of  January.  1828,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph  and 
Margaret  (McKeever)  Lane,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  of  English  lineage,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Virginia,  of  Scotch- 
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Irish  ancestry.  The  parents  continued  to  reside  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  until  the  close  of 
their  lives,  and  there,  in  the  early  days,  the  father 
was  a  manufacturer  of  furniture  at  a  time  when  all 
the  work  was  done  by  hand. 

Vincent  J.  Lane  left  home  when  sixteen  years  of 
age,  taught  school  in  Virginia  and  Indiana,  and  in 
1857  located  at  Quindaro  and  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  town.  He  served  as  postmaster  of  the  village 
from  1858  to  1861,  after  which  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing for  four  years.  In  the  late  '60s  Mr.  Lane  went 
to  Montana,  where  the  gold  excitement  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  there  he  continued,  with  varying  suc- 
cess, for  nearly  two  years.  He  returned  to  Kansas 
and  located  in  Kansas  City,  where  he  has  maintained 
his  home  during  the  long  intervening  years.  For  a 
few  years  he  acted  as  local  representative  and  re- 
porter for  the  Kansas  City  Times,  and  he  then 
assumed  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  twenty 
miles  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.  After  the 
completion  of  this  work  he  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  on  his  own  responsibility,  by  founding  the 
Wyandotte  Herald,  a  weekly  paper.  With  this  paper 
he  has  since  been  continuously  identified. 

Mr.  Lane  has  served  two  terms  as  register  of  deeds 
of  Wyandotte  County  and  was  twice  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, in  which  he  made  a  substantial  record.  He 
served  as  postmaster  of  Kansas  City  ^or  four  years, 
under  the  first  presidential  administration  of  Grover 
Cleveland;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
for  several  years  and  has  otherwise  been  influential 
in  local  affairs. 

Marcus  J.  Parrott,  the  second  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Kansas  Territory,  was  born  at  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,  October  27,  1828.  He  received  both 
a  classical  and  a  legal  education  and  served  two  terms 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature  (having  located  for  practice 
at  Dayton)  previous  to  becoming  a  resident  of 
Leavenworth  in  1855.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
Territorial  Supreme  Court,  which  commenced  in 
July  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the 
decisions,  and  in  October  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Topeka  Constitutional  Convention.  He  acted  as 
a  lawyer  of  the  defense  in  the  trial  of  Governor 
Robinson  and  other  free-state  prisoners  at  Lecomptou, 
in  September,  1856,  and  at  the  Topeka  Convention  of 
July,  1857,  was  nominated  for  Congress,  which  selec- 
tion was  seconded  at  the  Grasshopper  Falls  Conven- 
tion of  the  following  month.  He  was  elected  in 
November  and  was  re-elected  on  the  republican 
'ticket  in  November,  1859.  His  entire  congressional 
service  extended  from  December,  1857,  to  March, 
1861.  In  that  year  Mr.  Parrott  failed  of  nomina- 
tion to  the  Lnited  States  Senate;  was  defeated  for 
Congress  in  1862,  as  well  as  in  1874.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  successfully  operated  his 
farm  near  Leavenworth  City.  His  health  failing,  he 
spent  some  month*  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  a  brother 
resided,  and  died  there  October  4,  1879. 

Col.  John  Conover.  Of  the  individuals  whose 
lives  have  influenced,  developed,  stabilized  and  broad- 
ened the  civic  and  commercial  resources  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  that 
of  the  late  Col.  John  Conover.  Coming  to  Kansas 
in  1857  and  locating  in  Leavenworth,  he  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  merchants  of  that  city.  Going  from  Kan- 
sas at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  into  the  service  of 
the  Union  army,  he  made  a  brilliant  record  as  a 
soldier  and  officer,  and  that  record  is  one  of  the  many 


reasons  why  Kansas  people  should  have  a  grateful 
memory  of  his  life.  Following  the  war  there  came 
ten  years  more  of  successful  participation  in  the 
bu3iness  affairs  of  Leavenworth,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  identified  himself  with  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  there  occurred  the  culminating  achievements  of 
his  business  career,  resulting  in  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  Richards  &  Conover  Hardware 
Company,  the  largest  wholesale  house  in  that  line 
west  of  St.  Louis. 

He  died  January  8,  1914.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  details  of  his  career  there  should  be  quoted  the 
summary  of  his  experience  which  was  happily  phrased 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

**  Colonel  John  Conover  was  a  typical  pioneer  of 
the  sort  that  has  conquered  the  wilderness  and  made 
this  western  country  great.  A  boy  whose  endow- 
ment lacked  the  glittering  non-essentials  of  wealth 
and  influence,  but  included  the  really  important  quali- 
ties that  make  men  count  in  the  world,  he  hewed  his 
way  up  from  obscurity  by  industry,  energy  and  intel- 
ligence. 

**In  the  war  between  the  states  he  answered  the 
call  of  his  country  and  served  with  distinction.  Later 
he  helped  to  build  up  an  important  business  which 
in  its  half  century  of  existence  has  become  one  of 
the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  country. 

*'His  career  was  one  that  people  like  to  regard  as 
exemplifying  the  possibilities  of  American  life — ^the 
career  in  which  the  substantial  qualities  find  the 
door  of  opportunity  open  to  success." 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  November  27,  1835.  His  great-grandfather 
came  to  New  Jersey  from  Holland,  where  the  name 
was  spelled  Kovenhoven.  His  son,  John,  grandfather 
of  Colonel  Conover,  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and 
among  other  battles  he  participated  at  Monmouth, 
not  far  from  his  own  home.  After  the  war  he  settled 
near  New  Brunswick  and  built  the  house  where  John 
Conover,  Sr.,  and  Colonel  Conover  were  both  bom. 
John  Conover,  Sr.,  who  was  bom  in  1810,  was  a 
farmer  until  1841,  and  then  for  thirty  years  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  Com- 
pany, being  located  at  Camden  for  twenty-four  years 
and  later  at  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  1871.  His 
wife  was  Jane  E.  Cornell. 

The  only  son  of  his  parents,  Col.  John  Conover 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Camden  and  at  the 
age  of  sii^teen  gained  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
hardware  trade  as  clerk  in  a  store.  Four  years  later, 
in  Qctober,  1856,  he  went  west,  to  Chicago  and  Quincy, 
Illinois,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  for  a  time  was 
assistant  engineer  on  a  United  States  dredge  boat  on 
the  Des  Moines  River.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he 
took  the  boat  from  St.  Louis  and  landed  at  Leaven- 
worth March  18,  1857.  For  two  months  he  was 
employed  by  the  assistant  city  engineer,  then  engaged 
in  taking  up  land  claims  in  Kansas,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1857  became  salesman  for  the  Leavenworth  hard- 
ware firm  of  Reisinger  &  Fenlon. 

He  was  called  from  the  routine  duties  of  a  store 
to  serve  his  country  as  a  soldier. '  July  22,  1861,  he 
became  second  lieutenant  of  a  company  which  he 
organized  at  Leavenworth  for  thirty  days'  service  and 
spent  the  period  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  After 
being  mustered  9ut  August  22,  1861,  he  and  other 
officers  recruited  a  company  for  three  "'^ears'  service, 
and  on  August  28th  was  mustered  in  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  A,  Eighth  Kansas  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. He  became  first  lieutenant  December  12,  1861, 
and  when  eighty-three  men  had  been  enlisted  he 
was  mustered  in  as  captain  March  15,  1862.    August 
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23,  1864,  he  was  mustered  in  as  major,  was  mustered 
as  lieutenant  colonel  October  21,  1864,  was  commis- 
sioned colonel,  though  he  was  not  mustered  since 
the  regiment  was  not  recruited  to  the  full  required 
strength.  However,  March  13,  1865,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  breveted  him  colonel  "for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the  war." 
The  regiment  had  been  formed  for  service  in  the 
state  and  along  the  border.  The  company  was,  there- 
fore, distributed  at  various  posts  and  with  several 
commands,  and  Colonel  Conover,  as  a  line  officer, 
remained  at  Fort  Leavenworth  until  February,  1863, 
in  the  meantime  participating  in  several  expeditions 
into  Missouri  against  Quantrell's  guerillas  and  during 
August,  1862,  participating  in  skirmishes  with  Coffee's^ 
CocSrell  's  and  Quantrell  's  guerilla  bands.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1863,  the  regiment  was  ordered  io  Nashville 
and  placed  on  provost  duty.  The  regiment  was  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  the  Third  Brigade  First  Divi- 
sion, Twentieth  Army  Ck)rp8,  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  after  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  corps  were 
consolidated  and  made  the  fourth  corps  on  October 
15,  1863,  the  Eighth  Kansas  was  assigned  to  the 
First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Fourth  Corps.  From 
August  to  November,  1865,  the  regiment  did  duty 
in  the  Department  of  Texas. 

The  detailed  record  of  Colonel  Conover 's  service 
after  he  left  Kansas  is  summarized  as  follows:  Pro- 
vost duty  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  until  June,  1863; 
ordered  to  Murf reesboro,  Tennessee,  June  9th ;  Middle 
Tennessee  or  Tullahoma  campaign  June  22d  to  July 
7th;  Libert^y^  Gap,  June  24th-27th;  Chickamauga 
campaign  August  15th  to  September  22d;  Caperton's 
Ferry  near  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  August  29th ;  Battle 
of  Chickamauga  September  19th  and  20th;  on  duty 
in  Chattanooga  from  September  22d  until  November 
23d;  Battle  of  Chi^ttanooga,  including  capture  of 
Orchard  Knob  November  23d,  and  assault  that  car- 
ried Missionary  Ridge,  November  25th;  November 
28th  on  march  to  relief  of  Knoxville;  December  8th 
to  February,  1864,  campaign  in  East  Tennessee, 
Strawberry  Plains  and  Dandridge;  February  17, 
1864,  regiment  sent  to  Fort  Leavenworth  on  a  veteran 
furlough  and  returned  to  the  army  April  5th;  arriv- 
ing at  Nashville,  Eighth  Kansas  detailed  to  escort  a 
pontoon  train  from  there  to  the  front  June  17th; 
rejoined  brisrade  at  Big  8hanty»  near  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain, Jane  28th;  in  the  operations  against  ^enesaw 
July  2d;  Ruff's  Station,  Smyrna  Camp  Ground  July 
4th;  Chattanooga  River  July  5th  to  17th;  Battle  of 
Peach  Tree  Creek  July  19th-20th;  Siege  of  Atlanta 
July  22d  to  August  25th;  flank  movement  of  Atlanta 
via  East  Point  August  25th  to  30th;  engagement 
at  Jonesboro  August  31st  to  September  Ist;  in  line 
front  of  Loveloy  Station  September  2d  to  6th;  battle 
at  Love  joy  Station,  closing  Atlanta  campaign,  Sep- 
tember 6th;  Fourth  Corps  in  pursuit  of  Hood  and 
occupying  position  at  Pulaski,  Tennessee,  September 
29th  to  October  26th,  and  from  November  Ist  to  23d; 
Nashville  campaign  November  and  December;  Colum- 
bia Duck  River  November  24th  to  27th ;  Spring  Hill 
November  29th;  Battle  of  Franklin  November  30th; 
Battle  of  Nashville  December  15th-16th;  pursuit  of 
Hood  to  the  Tennessee  River  December  17th  to  28th; 
march  to  -Huntsville,  Alabama,  December  31st  to 
January  5,  1865,  and  on  duty  there  to  February  1st; 
moved  to  Nashville  February  1st,  and  returned  to 
Huntsville  February  8th;  on  duty  to  March  15th  and 
then  expeditioned  to  Bull's  Gap  and  operations  in 
East  Tennessee,  March  15th  to  April  22d;  duty  at 
Nashville  to  June  24th;  move  to  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, July  1,  1865,  and  July  10th  to  Tndianola,  Texas; 


march  to  Green  Lake  and  on  duty  there  to  August 
10th;  move  to  San  Antonio  August  10th  to  23d  and 
on  duty  to  November  29th;  mustered  out  November 
30,  1865;  to  Fort  Leavenworth  November  28,  1865, 
and  honorably  discharged  January  9,  1866. 

For  nearly  4%  years  he  had  been  in  the  active 
service  of  his  country.  The  service  was  one  that 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  his  manhood  and  almost  immediately  on  his 
return  to  Leavenworth  he  became  junior  partner  and 
acting  commercial  salesman  for  the  hardware  firm 
of  J.  F.  Richards  &  Company.  In  October,  1875, 
the  partners  bought  the  hardware  sfock  of  D.  A. 
McKnight  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  after  that 
Colonel  Conover  made  his  home  in  Kansas  City.  He 
took  active  charge  of  the  Richards  &  Conover  store 
in  1882,  and  in  that  year  the  Richards  &  Conover 
Hardware  Company  was  incorporated.  From  a  small 
business  it  grew  until  Colonel  Conover  long  before 
his  death  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  one  of 
the  greatest  wholesale  houses  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 

September  5,  1862,  during  his  army  service,  Colonel 
Conover  married  Mary  E.  Hathaway  of  Leavenworth. 
She  died  September  3,  1866.  April  10,  1875,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Alice  Leona  Austin.  Mrs.  Conover  wss 
bom  near  Norwalk,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Homer  and 
Adeline  Austin.  There  are  four  children:  Leona 
May,  John  Austin,  Ethel  Bird,  now  deceased,  and 
George  R. 

While  Colonel  Conover  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  republican  party,  he  never  desired  to  hold 
office,  being  content  with  the  service  he  had  rendered 
as  a  soldier  and  the  further  service  he  could  give 
as  head  of  a  thriving  business.  He  was  a  Mason, 
and  while  not  an  active  member  of  any  church,  he 
believed  in  and  had  a  deep  veneration  for  Christianity. 
He  was  captain  of  the  organization  known  as  Craig's 
Rifl^  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  was  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Le&rion  and 
of  the  Kansas  City  Commercial  Club  and  Hardware 
and  Manufacturers  Association.  He  had  a  wide  busi- 
ness and  personal  acquaintance  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West,  and  wherever  known  he  was  loved 
for  his  character  as  a  man  and  companion  and 
respected  becauBe  of  his  superior  achievements  and 
his  thorough  rectitude  of  character. 

Of  his  objective  life  as  expressed  in  war  and 
business,  no  commentafy  is  required  beyond  the  matter 
of  fact  record  given  above.  His  personal  friends 
came  to  know  and  appreciate  many  of  those  finer 
qualities  which  permeate  and  give  color  and  tone  to 
personality.  Something  of  this  is  expressed  in  the 
felicitous  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  at  the  time  of  his  de^th,  and  which  is  quoted 
in  part  as  the  conclusion  of  this  article: 

''There  are  now  only  a  pitiful  handful  of  those 
who  may  be  counted  as  the  real  empire  makers  of 
the  West.  Once  their  rugged  faces  were  met  every- 
where. Gradually,  however,  they  have  relinquished 
their  trust  to  younger  men  and  the  pioneers  have 
fallen  one  by  one  before  the  blasts  of  time.  Colonel 
Conover  was  one  of  the  first  generation  of  business 
men  in  this  part  of  the  West.  In  his  vigorous  youth 
he  participated  in  those  splendid  activities  which 
wrought  out  of  the  desert  marvelous  development. 
He  lived  when  men  did  great  deeds,  and  did  them 
in  the  course  of  the  day's  work.  This  environment 
was  remarkably  (Tongenial  to  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  enduring  physical  vitality. 

"Until  his  fatal  illness  Colonel  Conover  loved  life 
with  a  virile  enthusiasm  seldom  met  with  among 
those  who  have  lived  long  and  have  seen  much.    Even 
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in  his  advancing  years  he  took  an  interest  in  all 
that  went  on  about  him — and  it  was  the  genuine 
interest  felt  by  men  who  have  played  a  good  part 
on  the  st^e  and  held  life  at  its  true  value.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  youth  and  the  ever  fresh  and 
effervescent  spirit  within  him  always  found  sympa- 
thetic response  among  the  younger  generation.  His 
ready  and  kindly  wit,  his  native  sense  of  humor,  his 
wonderful  aptitude  in  reminiscence  and  the  rich  fund 
of  his  experience  and  inclination  made  him  a  delight- 
ful companion  and  a  happy  addition  to  every  gather- 
ing. He  made  it  a  point  to  attend  veterans '  meetings, 
gatherings  of  f  he  Loyal  Legion,  etc.,  and  many  times 
he  made  pilgrimages  to  battlefields  and  other  points 
of  historic '  and  patriotic  association.  His  life  was 
full  and  complete.  As  a  soldier,  a  business  man,  a 
citizen  and  in  his  family  and  social  relations  he 
reaped  that  harvest  that  is  life's  best  reward — ^the 
consciousness  of  duty  well  done  and  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him." 

Jacob  Bameb  Blackshere  was  one  of  the  men  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  Kansas'  great  agricultural 
prosperity.  He  was  a  pioneer  both  in  point  of  time 
and  in  point  of  achievement.  The  history  of  Kan- 
sas ought  to  ^ve  recognition  and  honor  to  such 
men,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  article. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  Kansas  wealth  is 
alfalfa.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  many 
should  have  been  mentioned  for  the  premier  honor 
of  having  introduced  that  crop  into  the  Sunflower 
State.  No  doubt  the  controversy  has  been  settled 
for  all  time  in  favor  of  the  late  J.  R.  Blackshere. 
All  the  facts  necessary  to  substantiate  this  claim 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Blackshere  family  and 
some  account  of  his  pioneer  work  in  this  direction 
will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
State  Jonmnl,  the  issue  of  January  12,  1907,  A 
paragraph  from  the  article  that  appears  in  the 
Journal  reads  as  follows: 

"According  to  P.  C.  Jeffrey,  who  has  written  to 
the  State  Journal,  the  first  alfalfa  seed  to  be 
brought  to  Kansas  was  in  1875  by  J.  B.  Blackshere, 
who  owned  and  lived  on  the  Clover  Cliff  Banch 
southwest  of  Elmdale,  Chase  County.  Claims  that 
were  made  for  the  late  Harrison  Parkman,  former 
owner  of  Sunny  Slope  Farm  near  Emporia,  will 
have  to  give  precedence  in  •favor  of  Mr.  Black- 
shere, who  purchased  and  introduced  the  first  alfalfa 
seed  seven  years  prior  to  the  shipment  brought  to 
Sunny  Slope  by  Mr.  Parkman.  Mr.  Blackshere 
secured  his  seed  in  San  Francisco  through  the  fii^ 
of  J.  M.  Griffith  and  brother  of  Emporia,  who  at 
that  time  were  in  the  hardware  and  implement 
business.  The  first  purchase  made  amounted  to 
1%  bushels  and  the  bill  which  Griffith  and  brother 
presented  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Blackshire  gives  the  cost  at  $32.25.  The 
bill  states,  '1%  bushels  alfalfa  clover  seed.'  " 

The  late  Jacob  Bamer  Blackshere  was  bom  in 
Marion  County,  West  Virginia,  September  2,  1834, 
though  his  native  state  was  really  Virgina,  since 
West  Virginia  was  not  made  a  state  until  nearly 
thirty  years  after  his  birth.  The  death  of  this 
pioneer  Kansas  rancher  occurred  November  10, 
1894.  He  married  Melissa  A.  Martin,  also  of  Marion 
County,  West  Virginia. 

Some  time  after  their  marriage  they  came  to 
Kansas,  in  1860,  locating  in  the  fertile  cottonwood 
valley  of  Chase  County.  Mr.  Blackshere  from  a 
modest  start  as  a  farmer  added  to  his  holdings 
until  Clover  Cliff  Banch  at  the  time  of  his  death 


comprised  4,635  acres.  For  many  years  cattle  was 
the  chief  product,  but  he  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
introduction  of  new  crops  as  well  as  livestock,  and 
in  a  few  years  after  planting  his  first  alfalfa  had 
a  considerable  acreage  on  his  ranch.  His  experiment 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  the  farmers, 
and  no  doubt  his  example  proved  vridely  beneficial 
in  making  alfalfa  one  of  the  staples  of  the  state. 
As  hi^h  as  1,200  acres  of  the  Clover  Cliff  Banch, 
while  it  was  owned  by  the  Blackshere  family,  were 
devoted  to  alfalfa. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Central  Kansas 
ranches.  Early  in  his  career  as  a  Kansan  Mr.  Black- 
shere introduced  the  first  black  Gkilloway  cattle  to 
that  locality  and  thereafter  bred  and  raised  that 
type  almost  exclusively.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
introduce  and  successfuly  grow  kaffir  com  and  sor- 
ghum as  forage  crops  in  Chase  County. 

This  sturdy  pioneer  Kansan  was  well  content  to 
confine  his  achievements  to  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  stock  raising,  and  as  such  he  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. While  a  democrat,  he  had  no  ambitions 
in  politics,  and  many  times  refused  nomination.  His 
participation  was  consigned  to  attending  conven- 
tions and  he  was  a  delegate  two  or  three  times  to 
national  conventions. 

In  the  family  of  J.  B.  Blackshere  were  six  chil- 
dren. Carl  E.  and  Cora  B.  are  now  both  deceased. 
Earl  M.  was  for  many  years  the  active  manager 
of  Clover  Cliff  Banch,  until  that  property  was  sold 
three  years  ago,  and  since  then  he  has  had  his  home 
on  East  Douglas  Avenue,  College  Hill,  Wichita,  An- 
other son  is  Frank  B.,  a  phy«»ician  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado.  Jesse  B.  and  Harold  M.  are  both 
well  known  farmers  in  Chase  County.  Mrs.  Black- 
shere, the  mother  of  these  children,  died  February 
3,  1911. 

Hon.  WiLLiAjf  T.  Buoknsr  of  Wichita  was  bom  at 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  January  2,  1846,  and 
secured  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools. 
He  was  still  a  lad  in  his  early  'teens  when  the  Civil 
war  came  on,  but  succeeded  in  enlisting  as  a  private 
in  Company  I,  Seventy-third  Begiment,  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  with  which  he  was  in  almost  constant 
service  at  the  front.  His  enlistment  had  been  for 
three  years,  but  the  hard  life  of  the  army  broke 
down  the  young  soldier's  health  and  after  two  years 
he  was  given  his  honorable  discharge  because  of 
disability  and  returned  for  a  while  to  his  home. 
After  his  recovery,  he  again  enlisted,  this  time  in 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Begi- 
ment, Ohio  Volunteer  Infantrjr,  and  aeain  went  to 
the  front,  his  service  continuing  until  the  close  of 
the  war  and  his  final  discharge  beinij  given  him  in 
July,  1865.  As  a  member  of  two  regiments,  he  was 
a  'participant  in  a  number  of  important  engage- 
ments in  Virginia  and  in  the  Southwest,  including 
the  battles  of  McDowell,  Cross  Keys,  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  and  his  record  as  a  soldier  was  a  most 
honorable  one. 

When  his  military  career  was  finished,  ho  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  took  up  the  study  of  law 
under  the  direction  of  his  cousin,  Judge  Bobert  M. 
Briggs,  of  Washincrton  Court  House.  After  some 
preparation  he  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Cleveland 
Law  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was 
duly  graduated  with  the  class  of  1871.  During  the 
next  twelve  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  calling  at  Cleveland,  where  he  built  up  a 
larcre  professional  business,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
period  he  answered  the  call  of  the  West,  and  in 
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1884  located  permanently  at  Wichita,  which  city 
has  since  been  the  scene  of  his  activities.  Here  he 
soon  won  merited  recognition,  and  four  years  after 
his  arrival  in  Wichita  was  elected  on  the  republi- 
can ticket  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Probate 
Court.  To  aspire  to  public  station  is  a  laudable 
aspiration;  to  attain  it  by  honorable  means  is  a 
proud  distinction;  to  use  it  for  the  common  good 
justly  deserves  public  gratitude.  Judge  Buckner's 
elevation  to  the  bench  was  secured  through  no 
chicanery,  but  through  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
general  fitness  for  such  an  honor.  That  he  used  the 
power  of  his  hierh  office  for  the  general  good  was 
shown  in  the  following  elections,  in  1890,  when  he 
was  re-elected,  serving  until  January,  1893.  Since 
then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his 
calling.  He  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  fel- 
low-practitioners as  well  as  of  the  general  public. 
Judge  Buckner  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  and 
has  given  much  substantial  aid  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  Wichita. 

In  1883  Judge  Buckner  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  J.  Wadsworth,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Wichita  Board  of  Education 
and  is  a  past  state  president  of  the  Woman 's  Belief 
Corps-  of  Kansas.  They  have  two  daughters:  Dora 
A.,  connected  with  the  Wichita  City  Library,  and 
Susan  E.,  a  teacher  in  the  Enid  High  School  of 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Ike  N.  Williams.  One  of  the  strong  and  growing 
political  figures  in  Kansas  during  recent  years  has 
been  Ike  N.  Wifliams.  A  natural  leader  of  men  and 
at  the  same  time  an  able  and  industrious  lawyer, 
it  is  but  natural  that  his  name  should  as  it  does 
appear  frequently  on  the  pages  of  political  history. 
He  has,  since  locating  at  Wichita,  in  1910,  always 
used  his  fine  legal  talents  in  the  furtherance  of  what 
he  has  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
city,  merging  the  two  characters  of  citizen  and 
lawyer  into  a  high  personal  combination.  In  his 
participation  in  various  movements,  he  has  stimu- 
lated discussion  and  has  always  insinuated  his  force- 
ful personality  in  a  manner  that  has  redounded  to 
the  public  crood. 

Ike  N.  Williams  was  bom  April  12,  1877,  at  Big 
Rock,  Kane  County,  Illinois,  a  son  of  David  and 
Elizabeth  (Nightincrale)  Williams.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Wales,  in  his  younger  days  followed  the 
sea  as  a  sailor,  but  after  a  few  years  decided  upon 
a  career  as  a  landsman,  and  in  1849  made  his  way 
on  a  sailing  vessel  to  America,  where  he  was  con- 
vinced he  could  make  his  fortune  as  a  farmer.  On 
first  coming  to  this  country  he  secured  a  property 
in  New  York  State,  on  which  he  settled,  and  while 
residing  there  was  married,  in  1852,  at  Brooklyn,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Nightineale,  who  was  also  bom  in 
Wales.  When- the  family  left  New  York  for  points 
farther  to  the  wp«t.  thev  -ionrneved  to  Kane  County, 
piinois,  there  taking  ud  their  residence,  at  Big  Bock, 
in  a  small  farmingr  communitv  of  several  hundred 
people.  There  the  father  continued  his  activities  in 
an  acrricultural  way  until  1882,  when  he  brought 
the  family  to  Kansas  and  located  on  a  farm  near 
Prescott.  Throuarh  hard  work  and  good  manasre- 
ment  he  succeeded  in  the  accumulation  of  a  valu- 
able property,  and  was  known  as  a  successful 
farmer  and  stockraiaer.  When  he  arrived  in  this 
countrv  he  had  little  capital  save  a  store  of  en- 
ergv  and  an  apDreciation  of  the  value  of  inteerity 
in  business  transactions,  combined  with  a  natural 
aptitude  and  an  ability  to  accommodate  himself  to 


new  conditions  and  methods.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurted  in  1906,  he  was  possessed  of 
a  ^ood  estate,  as  well  as  the  esteem  and  respect 
which  always  accompanies  the  gaining  of  honest 
and  honorable  success.  While  he  was  not  a  seeker 
for  public  preferment,  Mr.  Williams  was  always  a 
good  citizen,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ments which  made  for  better  conditions  in  his  com- 
munity. He  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  six  are  now  living,  and 
Ike  N.  is  the  youngest  in  order  of  birth. 

Ike  N.  Williams  was  a  child  of  about  five  years 
when  taken  by  his  parents  to  Kansas,  and  there 
he  grew  up  on  the  home  farm  and  secured  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools.  After  graduating 
from  the  Prescott  High  School,  he  entered  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School,  and  there  completed 
a  two-year  course.  He  was  ambitious  and  eager  to 
be  out  and  doing  something  on  his  own  account, 
and  at  this  time  accepted  an  opportunity  that  led 
him  to  several  strange  lands.  It  had  always  been 
his  wish  to  see  something  of  the  world  outside  of 
his  own  country,  and  whe^n  he  was  offered  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  Philippine .  Islands,  he  grasped  it 
quicklv  and  passed  the  necessary  preliminary  ex- 
amination. During  the  four  years  that  followed, 
Mr.  Williams  gained  much  experience  and  had  some 
of  his  enthusiasm  worn  off  in  teaching  "our  little 
brown  brothers,"  'and  at  the  end  of  that  time' 
started  on  a  tour  of  the  world.  After  visiting 
various  points  of  interest  in  China,  Japan,  the  Holy 
Land,  etc.,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  his  thirst 
for  adventure  satisfied,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

While  he  had  been  away,  Mr.  Williams  had  de- 
termined upon  a  career  in  the  law,  and  shortly  after 
arriving  home  entered  Kansas  State  University, 
from  the  law  department  of  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1910.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Wichita  and 
became  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Stanley,  Ver- 
mi^lian  &  Evans,  a  concern  with  which  he  remained 
for  two  years,  then  opening  an  office  and  beginning 
practice  by  himself.  He  has  since  built  up  a  large 
and  very  representative  clientele  and  has  been 
identified  with  a  number  of  important  eases,  prac- 
ticing in  all  the  courts.  As  a  lawyer  Mt.  Williams 
is  distincruished  for  his  tireless  energy,  clearness 
of  perception  and  keen  discrimination.  While  he 
has  been  engaged  in  practice  only  six  years,  he  is 
alreadv  known  as  a  legist  whose  briefs  give  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  legal  acumen,  forcible  state- 
ment and  faultless  logic. 

Mr.  Williams  adheres  to  the  principles  of  the 
republican  party,  believincr  that  they  best  conserve 
the  public  good.  In  1912  he  was  elected  on  his 
party's  ticket  as  representative  of  his  district  in 
the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  in  1914  received  the 
re-election.  In  1915  he  acted  as  speaker  pro  tem  of 
the  House.  He  belongs  to  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  col- 
lege frateraitv.  is  a  member  of  the  Eratemal  Aid 
Society,  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  is  past 
chancellor  of  the  Knicrhts  of  Pvthias.  He  has  rec- 
ognized his  obligations  as  a  citizen  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  every  effort  to  improve  municipal 
government. 

WiLLTAivr  P.  Campbell.  There  has  been  no  period 
in  the  lone  and  sicnniflcantlv  active,  vigorous  and 
varied  career  of  Judge  Campbell  in  which  there  has 
been  anv  possibility  of  submerging  his  incisive 
individualitv.  As  a  youthful  and  irallant  soldier  of 
the  Union  in  the  Civil  war.  as  a  lawver  and  jurist, 
as  a  man  of  large  and  benignant  influence  in  public 
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affairs  and  as  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of  Kan- 
sas he  has  left  a  record  that  shall  ever  reflect  honor 
upon  his  name  and  memory.  He  has  been  most 
closely  and  influentially  associated  with  civic  and 
material  development  and  progress  in  the  Sunflower 
State  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  City  of  Wichita. 

Judge  William  Potter  Campbell,  a  scion  of  staunch 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  was  born  at  Stanford,  the 
judicial  center  of  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1843,  and  as  a  youth  he  received 
the  advantages  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Academy 
at  Stanford.  As  the  year  of  his  nativity  indicates, 
he  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  at  the  time  when 
the  Civil  war  was  precipitated  on  the  divided  na- 
tion, and  he  promptly  manifested  his  intrinsic  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  by  tendering  his  aid  in  defense 
of  the  Union.  He  first  enlisted  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
his  original  term  he  re-enlisted,  as  a  private  in  the 
Sixth  Kentucky  Cavalry.  History  effectually  re- 
cords the  gallant  service  of  these  two  vital  and 
dashing  Kentucky  commands,  and  with  the  latter 
Judge  Campbell  continued  in  active  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  during  the  last  two  years 
his  official  post  having  been  that  of  sergeant-major. 
Tn  August,  1863,  while  scouting  along  the  Tennessee 
River,  he  was  captured  by  a  company  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  and  thereafter  he  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  the  historic  old  Belle  Isle  Prison 
until  March,  1864,  when  his  exchange  was  effected. 

After  the  close  of  his  military  career  this  youth- 
ful veteran  who  had  done  well  his  part  in  the 
preservation  of  the  nation's  integrity,  found  less 
valorous  but  equally  honorable  employment,  by  be- 
coming concerned  in  the  operation  of  a  sawmill  on 
Bock  Castle  Biver,  amid  the  mountains  or  hills  of 
Southeastern  Kentucky.  In  1860  he  had  started  the 
study  of  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  one  of  Jiis 
uncles  who  had  a  small  collection  of  standard  law 
books.  While  engaged  in  the  strenuous  work  of 
the  sawmill  he  continued  to  devote  as  much  of  his 
leisure  time  as  possible  to  the  continuation  of  his 
law  studies,  and  he  so  fortified  himself  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  jurisprudence  that  in  1866,  at  Somerset,  the 
county  seat  of  Pulaski  County,  Kentucky,  he  was 
granted  his  license  to  practice  law  in  his  native 
state.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Somerset,  where  he  remained  until  1869.  In  that 
year  was  solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss  Kate 
Barnes,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Sidney  M.  Barnes,  who 
had  been  an  officer  of  the  Eighth  Kentucky  Volun- 
teer Infantrv  in  the  Union  service  during  the  Civil 
war.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  Judge  Camp- 
bell set  forth  with  his  gracious  young  wife  to  estab- 
lish a  home  in  the  West.  After  arriving  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  Mrs.  Campbell  there  remained  while  her 
husband  went  forth  on  foot  to  look  for  a  suitable 
location  for  their  home.  He  arrived  at  Eldorado, 
Butler  Countv,  in  Julv,  1869,  and  there  he  opened 
an  office  and  ensraged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. There  he  and  his  wife  maintained  their 
home  until  March,  1872,  when  Governor  Harvey  con- 
ferred upon  Juda:e  Campbell  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  the  newly  established  District  Court  of  the 
Thirteenth  Judicial  District,  which  at  that  time 
comprised  the  counties  of  Sedgwick,  Sumner,  But- 
ler, Cowley,  Howard  and  Greenwood.  Later  in  the 
same  year  Judge  Campbell  was  duly  elected  to  this 
office  by  the  popular  vote,  and  in  1876  he  was 
re-elected,  his  zealous  and  effective  service  on  the 


bench  having  continued  until  1881,  when  he  retired. 
While  on  the  bench  he  was  called  upon  to  render 
decision  in  many  very  important  cases,  among  the 
number  ^eino^  the  celebrated  Winner  and  McNutt 
trial.  His  judicial  opinions  were  marked  by  wisdom 
and  by  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law, 
so  that  few  of  his  decisions  met  with  reversal  by 
courts  of  higher  jurisdiction.  The  judge  was  known 
for  the  inviolable  honesty  of  purpose  which  marked 
his  administration  and  which  gained  and  retained 
to  him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all,  even  the 
malefactors  against  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to 
render  verdicts.  Upon  assuming  his  judicial  office 
he  removed  to  Wichita,  where  he  has  since  main- 
tained his  home.  He  served  for  several  years  aa 
city  attorney  and  within  his  regime  in  this  office  he 
had  the  supervision  of  the  organization  of  Wichita 
as  a  city  of  the  first  class.  He  has  been  an  influen- 
tial and  honored  figure  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  in  Kansas  and  in  1894-95  he 
had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  commander  of  the 
Kansas  Department  of  this  great  patriotic  organ- 
ization. 

Judge  Campbell  has  never  wavered  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  basic  principles  of  the  republican 
party  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
in  its  councils  in  Kansas.  He  has,  however,  been 
one  of  the  stalwart  workers  in  behalf  of  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic. 

From  the  time  of  assuming  a  position  on  the 
district  bench  Judge  Campbell  has  continued  to 
wield  influence  in  connection  with  the  civic  and 
material  interests  of  Wichita,  and  Especially  potent 
has  been  the  moral  influence  which  his  earnest,  de- 
termined and  honorable  judicial  and  personal  opin- 
ions have  exerted  in  this  community.  At  the  time 
when  he  became  district  judge  Wichita  was  a 
virtual  headquarters  for  cattle  thieves,  and  with 
utmost  courage  and  vigor  he  brought  to  bear  his 
judicial  prerogatives  in  ridding  the  community  of 
such  malefactors  and  other  outlaws  and  undesirable 
citizens.  He  is  still  active  and  vital  in  the  work 
of  his  profession  and  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  prac- 
ticing lawyers  to  be  found  in  the  state.  The  great 
loss  and  bereavement  of  his  life  came  when  his 
wife  was  called  to  the  life  eternal,  in  December, 
1915,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  and  her  memory 
is  revered  in  the  communitv  that  represented  her 
home  for  many  years  and  felt  the  impress  of  her 
gentle  and  gracious  personality. 

Frank  S.  Porter.  This  representative  business 
man  of  the  City  of  Wichita  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Kansas,  and  he  has  since  continued  his 
residence  within  the  borders  of  the  Sunflower  State, 
where  he  has  been  long  and  prominently  identified 
xvith  tbe  retail  (\r\\<r  business,  of  which  be  is  now  a 
leading  representative  in  the  City  of  Wichita,  his 
attractive  drug  store,  metropolitan  in  equipment  and 
appointments,  being  eligibly  situated  on  East  Doug- 
las Avenue,  in  the  College  Hill  District  of  the  city. 

Frank  S.  Porter  was  born  in  the  Village  of  Bush- 
sylvania,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  .on  the  6th  of  July, 
1866,  and  is  a  son  of  Bobert  B.  Porter,  who  wis 
born  in  West  Virginia  and  who  was  a  miller  by 
trade.  For  a  long  period  of  years  Bobert  B.  Porter 
operated  a  flour  mill  at  Bushsylvania,  Ohio,  from 
which  place  he  finally  removed  with  his  family  to 
T'^rbana,  that  state,  where  he  became  the  owner  of 
a  large  mill.  In  1876  he  established  a  retail  drug 
store  at  Paulding,  the  little  city  that  is  the  judicial 
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center  of  the  Ohio  County  of  the  same  name,  and 
this,  he  placed  under  the  active  supervision  of  his 
elder  son,  Don  M.  In  1886  he  disposed  of  his  varied 
business  and  real-estate  interests  in  Ohio  and  came 
with  his  family  to  Kansas.  The  home  was  estab- 
lished at  Larned,  and  there  Eobert  B.  Porter  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1894.  He  served  as  a  valiant  soldier,  of  the  Union 
in  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  an 
Ohio  regiment  of  volunteer  infantry. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village  Frank 
S.  Porter  acquired  his  early  educational  discipline, 
and  after  leaving  school  he  became  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  drug  store  at  Paulding,  where  he  gained  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  pharmacy  and 
where  he  continued  his  association  with  the  drug 
business  untU  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Kansas, 
in  1886.  He  found  employment  in  drug  stores  at 
Larned  and  Great  Bend  during  the  interval  between 
1886  and  1890,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  became 
associated  with  his  brother,  Herbert  M.,  in  organ- 
izing the  Porter  Drug  Company,  which  established 
well  equipped  drug  stores  at  Larned,  Newton  and 
Kinsley.  In  1900  the  stock  at  Newton  was  removed 
to  Great  Bend,  and  in  1904  Frank  S.  Porter  sold  his 
interest  in  the  other  stores  and  assumed  full  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  business  at  Great  Bend. 
There  he  conducted  the  enterprise  successfully  un- 
til 1908,  when  he  sold  the  stock  and  business  to  good 
advantage.  In  1910  he  removed  to  Wichita,  where 
he  has  since  maintained  his  home,  and  in  August, 
1914,  he  opened  his  present  drug  store,  in  which 
he  has  built  up  a  substantial,  profitable  and  rep- 
resentative trade. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1889,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Porter  to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Camp- 
bell, of  Lamed,  this  state,  and  they  are  popular 
factors  in  the  social  activities  of  their  home  com- 
munity, even  as  Mr.  Porter  is  known  as  a  pro- 
gressive business  man  and  loyal  and  public -spirited 
citizen.  The  two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter 
are  Amy  M.  and  Baird  C,  both  of  whom  remain 
at  the  parental  home  and  the  latter  of  whom  is,  in 
1916,  a  student  in  the  Wichita  High  School. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Wuester.  A  representative  of  the 
best  type  of  the  progressive  women  of  the  Sun- 
flower State  is  she  whose  name  initiates  this  para- 
graph, and  she  has  proved  specially  successful  and 
influential  in  connection  with  a  line  of  educational 
and  business  enterprise  in  which  few  women  have 
made  exploitation.  In  19p9  Mrs.  Wuester  estab-- 
lished  in  the  City  of  Wichita  the  Wuester  School 
of  Pharmacy,  and  she  has  made  this  institution  one 
of  the  valuable  and  ably  directed  technical  schools 
of  the  state. 
^  Mrs.  Wuester  was  born  in  Marshall  County,  Kan- 

sas, and  after  completing  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools  she  pursued  a  higher  academic  course 
m  the  Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  Thereafter,  by  close  application  under 
the  direction  of  private  preceptors,  she  fortified  her- 
self in  the  varied  and  exacting  branches  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  study  involved  in  commercial 
pharmacy,  and  in  1901  she  initiated  her  specially 
admirable  work  as  a  teacher  of  pharmacy.  She 
conducted  classes  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Kansas  and  in  1909,  as  previously  noted,  she  estab- 
lished at  Wichita  the  Wuester  School  of  Pharmacy, 
which  has  since  been  successfully  conducted  under 
her  personal  supervision  and  each  department  of 
which  is  modern  in  facilities  and  general  equipment. 


The  school,  now  draws  its  students  not  only  from 
Kansas  and  other  states  of  the  Middle  West  but 
also  from  some  of  the  eastern  states,  and  it  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  independent  institution 
of  its  kind  in  Kansas.  Graduates  of  the  school  are 
so  fortified  in  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  as 
to  be  able  to  pass  the  examinations  demanded  for 
the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  any  state  in  the  Union, 
and  the  students  who  have  gone  forth  from  this 
excellent  institution  are  the  most  eflPective  ex- 
ploiters of  its  effective  work.  Mrs.  Wuester  is  a 
woman  of  prodigious  energy  and  progressiveness 
and  has  found  in  her  present  domain  of  enterprise 
a  splendid  field  for  valuable  service.  She  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  and  is  consistently  to  be  designated 
as  one  of  the  representative  women  of  the  Sun- 
flower State. 

Col.  John  T.  Burris,  who  was  born  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  in  December,  1828,  spent  his  boyhood 
and  youth  in  Kentucky.  He  went  to  Iowa  in  1847, 
served  in  the  Mexican  war  from  that  state,  cultivated 
a  farm  for  several  years  which  he  obtained  on  a  sol- 
dier's  land  warrant,  and  in  1852  sold  his  land  and 
opened  a  hotel  at  Fredonia  on  the  Iowa  River.  Soon 
afterward  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1853,  two  years  later  was  elected 
judge  of  the  County  Court  and  in  1858  settled  at 
Olathe,  Kansas. 

Colonel  Burris  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte Constitutional.  Convention  in  1859.  In  the 
spring  of  1861. he  served  as  sergeant  in  Lane's  Fron- 
tier Guards,  and  soon  afterward  Lincoln  appointed 
him  district  attorney  of  the  new  state.  He  enlisted 
in  August,  1861,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Fourth  Kansas  Infantry,  continuing  with  it  and  its 
successor,  the  Tenth,  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 
At  its  close  he  returned  to  Olathe  and.  resumed  prac- 
tice. In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  House  of 
Representatives,  of  which  he  served  as  speaker;  was 
chosen  attorney  of  Johnson  County  in  1866,  and  thi^ee 
years  later  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict; also  in  1869  was  again  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature.  Colonel  Burris  was  one  of 
the  projectors  and  organizers  of  the  Fort  Scott  & 
Gul£  Railroad  and  active  and  influential  in  many 
other  fields  of  practical  improvement. 

George  W.  Martin,  long  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  an  old  newspaper  man  and  state 
printer,  was  bom  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania, 
June  30,  1841.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  his 
native  town  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  April,  1857, 
accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 
Young  Martin  worked  in  printing  ofiices  at  Lecomp- 
ton  until  the  fall  of  1859  and  in  1861  became  con- 
nected with  the  Junction  City  Union,  which  he  edited 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Martin  was  postmaster  at 
Junction  City  several  months  in  1865  and  register  of 
the  land  office  in  1865-66;  assessor  of  internal  reve- 
nue in  1867-68;  register  of  the  land  office  a-  second 
term;  state  printer  in  1873-81;  member  of  the  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives  in  1883,  and  mayor  of 
Junction  City  in  1883-85.  He  moved  to  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  in  July,  1888,  where  he  published  the  Gazette 
until  December,  1899,  when  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  State  Historical  Society,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Shaler  W.  Eldrtdge,  one  of  the  leading  free-state 
men  of  Lawrence  and  therefore  of  the  Territory  of 
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Kansas,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born  at  West 
Springfield,  August  29,  1816.  The  twelve  years 
previous  to  coming  to  Kansas,  he  spent  as  a  leading 
railroad  contractor  of  New  England.  Arriving  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  January  3,  1855,  he  purchased 
the  American  House  from  Samuel  0.  Pomeroy,  who 
had  previously  obtained  it  from  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  head- 
quarters for  the  free-state  men,  and  that  it  harbored 
Governor  Beeder  in  his  escape  from  Kansas.  In  the 
early  part  of  1856  Colonel  Eldridge  leased  the  Free- 
State  Hotel  at  Lawrence,  which  was  burned  by  the 
pro-slavery  people  under  Sheriff  Jones.  He  attended 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia  which  nominated 
Fremont,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
convention  of  July  9,  1856.  It  was  doubtless  his 
influence  which  mainly  induced  Secretary  Stanton 
to  issue  the  proclamation  calling  the  first  Free  State 
Legislature  to  submit  the  Lecompton  constitution 
to  the  people.  In  1857  he  and  his  brothers  erected 
the  Eldridge  House  at  Lawrence,  which  was  destroyed 
a  second  time  by  Quantrill,  August  21,  1863.  He 
enlisted  in  a  company  of  the  Second  Kansas  Regi- 
ment, was  made  lieutenant  and  in  1863  appointed 
paymaster. 

Alfred  Clabk  Pisrge.  At  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  life  of  remarkable  experi- 
ence, a  pioneer  builder  of  Kansas,  for  many  years 
identified  with  its  public  and  business  life,  this 
venerable  citizen  is  now  living  in  comfortable  retire- 
ment at  Junction  City. 

A  small  party  of  free  state  men  arrived  in  Kansas 
in  ]  856.  It  comprised  eight  or  ten  men.  One  of  them 
was  Preston  B.  Plumb,  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  Kansas.  Alfred  Clark  Pierce  was  also  in  that 
little  party.  At  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  he  had  first  met 
Mr.  Plumb,  and  they  were  ever  afterwards  intimate 
friends.  Besides  coming  to  Kansas  as  pioneer  settlers 
and  for  the  purpose  of  lending  their  individual  aid  to 
the  free  state  movement,  this  party  convoyed  a  very 
significant  train  of  supplies,  including  250  Sharx>e 
riles,  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  a  small  brass 
cannon.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  scenes 
enacted  on  Kansas  soil  in  subsequent  months  need 
not  be  told  to  what  purpose  these  military  supplies 
were  devoted. 

At  Manhattan  the  party  divided.  Mr.  Pierce  went 
to  what  was  then  the  far  western  Kansas,  and  located 
a  claim  on  which  the  City  of  Salina  has  since  been 
built.  However,  in  November,  1856,  he  abandoned 
the  claim  and  went  to  Ogden.  There  he  was  employed 
in  cutting  logs  and  later  took  up  surveying.  Mr. 
Pierce  permanently  settled  at  Junction  City  in  1860, 
and  has  lived  in  that  community  continuously  for 
more  than  fifty-five  years.  For  some  time  he  was 
chiefly  employed  at  his  work  in  surveying. 

His  part  as  a  maker  of  Kansas  also  included  mili- 
tary service.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G  of  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry,  which  in 
the  following  year  was  made  a  cavalry  organization. 
He  went  in  as  a  private,  became  captain  of  his 
company,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  August,  1865. 

On  his  return  to  Junction  City  after  the  war  he 
was  elected  successively  county  surveyor,  county  clerk 
and  register  of  deeds.  In  1867  Mr.  Pierce  opened 
the  first  real  estate  office  in  Geary  County.  Later  he 
added  insurance  and  loans.  He  compiled  the  first 
set  of  abstract  books  for  the  county  and  for  years 
furnished  nearly  all  the  abstracts  to  the  lands  in  that 


county.  He  was  very  successful  in  business,  but  it 
was  not  until  1906,  when  he  had  passed  his  seven- 
tieth year,  that  he  retired,  and  turned  over  the  man- 
agement of  his  affairs  to  his  son  Hal  Pierce.  Daring 
his  active  career  his  interests  extended  to  tiie  owner- 
ship of  a  large  amount  of  land  and  he  was  long 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  and  is  widely  known 
over  the  state  among  the  old  time  cattle  men.  Though 
his  activities  have  brought  him  into  close  tcuch  with 
Kansas  affairs  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
though  he  has  known  nearly  all  the  prominent  men 
of  the  state  since  territorial  days,  he  has  always 
retained  the  character  of  the  simple  and  unassuming 
American.  He  has  been  a  loyal  republican  since  the 
formation  of  the  party.  He  did  aU  he  could  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  afterwards  was 
equally  ardent  as  a  prohibitionist.,  fie  has  helped  to 
make  Kansas  laws,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  in  1861,  again  in  1868,  and  again 
in  1880.  Captain  Pierce  is  a  life  member  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  nnion, 
and  has  long  been  active  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  and  in  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

His  family  history  shows  that  his  antecedents  took 
firm  root  on  American  soil  when  this  nation  was  still 
in  the  mailing.  Alfred  Clarke  Pierce  was  bom  at 
Cooperstowh,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  September  13, 
1835.  The  first  member  of  the  Pierce  family  in 
America  settled  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeen  hundreds.  His  youngest  son,  John 
Pi6rce,  removed  to  Dutchess  Cbunty,  New  York.  Mlal 
Pierce,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  John,  was  bom  in 
Dutchess  County  in  1766.  He  married  Isabel  Chase, 
and  by  her  became  the  father  of  thirteen  children. 
The  youngest  of  these  was  Benjamin  Pierce,  father  of 
Alfred  C.  Benjamin  Pierce  was  bom  September  30, 
1804.  He  married  Polly  Bowen,  who  was  bom  in 
New  York  State.  She  was  descended  from  Henry 
Bowen  who  came  from  Langerrith,  Wales,  in  1638,  and 
settled  at  Boxbury,  Massachusetts.  There  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Isaac  Johnson,  in  whose  company 
he  fought  in  the  Indian  'wars,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  The  successive  generations  come  down 
through  Isaac,  son  of  the  immigrant  Henry,  Henry, 
who  was  the  father  of  Silas,  the  father  of  Henry,  the 
father  of  Henry  known  as  Deacon  Henry,  who  settled 
in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  and  Deacon  Henry  was 
the  father  of  Polly  Bowen,  mother  of  Alfred  Clark 
Pierce. 

Benjamin  and  Polly  (Bowen)  Pierce  were  the 
parents  of  thirteen  children:  Qrnthia  Ann,  Laura 
Elvira,  Henry  Bowen,  Sabrina  M.,  Horace  Milton, 
Alfred  Clark,  Elmer  Wood,  Ellen,  Marcia,  Silas  E., 
Arthur  S.,  Amy  L.  and  Simmer  W. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Pierce  spent  his  early  life  on  his  • 
father's  farm  in  Otsego  County,  New  York.  He  was 
able  to  secure  what  was  then  considered  a  liberal 
education.  He  attended  the  Coopertown  Academy  and 
in  1855  attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 
With  this  equipment  he  started  west,  taught  one  brief 
term  of  school  in  Michigan,  and  from  there  went  on 
to  Iowa  City,  from  which  point  his  career  as  a 
Kansas  pioneer  has  already  been  traced. 

On  May  9,  1865,  Mr.  Pierce  married  Harriet  L. 
Bowen.  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  was  a  woman  of  many  fine 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  died  June  2,  1910.  They 
became  the  parents  of  seven  children :  Alfred  Bovren, 
Mary,  Hal,  Madge,  Levi  Benjamin,  Marcia  and 
Maud. 
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Mastin  S.  Rochells.  A  resident  of  Wichita  for 
nearly  forty  years,  the  late  Martin  8.  Bochelle  here 
aehieved  distinctive  success  in  connection  with  busi- 
ness affairs  and  was  a  citizen  who  commanded 
nnequivoeal  esteem  in  the  community.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  old  Buckeye  State  and  represented  the 
same  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Civil  war. 

Mr.  Bochelle  was  bom  near  .Columbus,  the  capital 
city  of  Ohio,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1842,  and 
at  his  home  in  the  City  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  his 
death  occurred  February  25,  1908.  He  acquired  his 
youthful  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Colum- 
bus, and  was  a  ^outh  of  eighteen  years  at  the 
inception  of  the  Civil  war.  He  promptly  tendered 
his  aid  in  defense  of  the  Union,  by  enlisting  in 
Company  C,  Forty-sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  served  four  years  with  this  gallant  command 
and  its  history  virtually  constitutes  the  record  of 
his  military  career.  He  took  part  in  twenty-six  of 
the  strenuous  battles  of  the  great  conflict  between 
the  states  of  the  North  and  the  South,  was  with 
General  Sherman  in  the  ever  memorable  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of 
his  service  he  held  the  office  of  commissary  sergeant. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Bochelle  engaged 
in  business  at  Qahanna,  Franklin  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  held  for  some  time  the  position  of  post- 
master. He  finally  sold  his  business  at  that  place 
and  numbered  himself  amonff  the  pioneers  of  Kan- 
sas. He  en^ged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Independ- 
ence, judicial  center  of  Montgomery  County,  and 
on  January  1,  1872,  he  established  his  permanent 
residence  at  Wichita.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  the 
real-estate  business  for  a  period  of  about  fifteen 
years,  during  which  his  progresMve  policies  and  hon- 
orable  methods  enabled  nim  to  aid  materially  in  the 
civic  and  social  development  and  upbuilding  of  the 
ambitious  little  city.  In  1888  Mr.  Bochelle  here 
established  a  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  cancer,  and  the  effective  system  of  treatment 
which  he  employed  did  much  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  the  treatment  at  his  sanitarium  having 
enabled  him  to  build  up  a  substantial  and  success- 
ful business  and  likewise  to  prove  a  true  benefactor. 
He  continued  to  give  his  personal  supervision  to 
the  adffairs  of  his  well  equipped  sanitarium  until 
the  time  of  his  death  and  giuned  to  the  institution 
a  wide  and  commendable  reputation.  Since  his 
demise  bis  widow  has  successfully  continued  the 
beneficent  institution  and  has  proved  herself  a  spe- 
cially able  business  woman. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1860,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bochelle  to  Miss  Margaret  J. 
Hanson,  of  Franldin  County,  Ohio,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  two  sons:  Homer  L.,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  the  life  eternal  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1911,  had,  about  five  years  previously,  established 
a  cancer  sanitarium  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
since  his  death  the  institution  has  been  conducted  by 
his  widow.  Dr.  Mae  E.  Bochelle;  Charles,  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons,  is  a  representative  contractor  and 
builder  in  the  City  of  Wichita. 

Doctor  Bochelle  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  .Garfield .  Post,  No.  25,  of  Wichita,  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  organization  of  the 
post. 

Clyde  Maoill,  M.  D.  One  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Sedgwick  County,  Dr, 
Clyde  Magill  has  found  his  work  at  Clearwater,  not 
far  from  his  birthplace,  and  in  the  past  four  years 
has  enjoyed  a  rapidly  accumulating  practice  and  is 


accounted  one  of  the  ablest  doctors  in  that  vicinity. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  twelve  miles  east  of  Wich- 
ita December  6, 1887.  His  father,  Silas  Magill,  is  an 
old  settler  of  Sedgwick  Coimty,  having  come  to  Kan- 
sas from  Illinois,  in  1871,  and  taking  up  a  homestead 
in  Sedgwick  County.  In  the  years  that  followed  he 
proved  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock  grow- 
ers of  the  county,  and  is  still  living  here. 

Educated  in  country  schools.  Doctor  Magill  early 
formed*  an  ambition  for  a  professional  career,  and 
advanced  his  training  by  a  course  in  Fairmount 
College  at  Wichita.  He  then  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1912.  This  was  followed 
hj  a  year  as  interne  in  the  General  Hospital  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  then  well  equipped  for 
active  work,  he  opened  his  office  at  Clearwater  in 
1913. 

Doctor  Magill  is  a  member  of  the  Sedgwick 
County  and  Kansas  State  Medical  Societies,  and  is 
affiliated  with  Unity  Lodge  No.  273  Ancient,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  On  June  25^  1913,  soon  after 
beginning  practice,  he  married  Miss  Erma  Keister 
of  Wichita.  They  have  two  children,  Bussell  and 
Jean. 

Chester  Adelbert  Latham.  A  member  of  the  bar 
of  Wichita,  Chester  A.  Latham  is  now  established 
in  a  good  practice  as  patent  attorney  in  that  city, 
and  represents  one  of  the  early  Kansas  families. 
The  Lathams  have  lived  in  the  Sunflower  State 
nearly  half  a  century. 

Though  brought  to  Kansas  in  early  childhood, 
Chester  Adelbert  Latham  was  born  in  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan, December  19,  1861.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  while,  living  on  the  farm  near  Wichita, 
and  also  attended  the  Wichita  High  School  and  for 
three  years  was  a  student  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  Mr.  Latham  has  had  a  varied 
business  and  professional  career,  and  whatever  he 
has  done  has  done  well.  From  1885  to  1888  he  was 
a  manufacturer  of  wooden  pumps.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of  D.  W.  Welty, 
one  of  the  early  attorneys  of  Wichita,  and  on  May 
7,  1889,  was  admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar. 

A  few  weeks  previously  Oklahoma  Territory  had 
been  opened  to  settlement,  and  for  a  brief  while 
Mr.  Latham  had  experience  as  a  lawyer  at  Guthrie. 
Beturning  to  Wichita,  on  June  1,  1891,  he  accepted 
an  appointment  as  city  mail  carrier  and  continued 
in  that  work  for  fourteen  years.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Latham  had  been  studying  patent  law 
and  some  exceptional  opportunities  for  work  in  that 
branch  of  the  profession  came  during  the  two  years 
from  April,  1913,  to  March,  1915,  when  he  served  as 
private  secretary  to  Congressman  Victor  Murdock. 
During  the  greater  part  of  those  two  years  was  in 
Washington  with  Mr.  Murdock  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  Wichita,  in  August,  1915,  he  opened  his 
office  as  a  patent  attorney,  and  has  already  acquired 
a  substantial  clientage. 

Mr.  Latham  is  past  master  of  Sunflower  Lodge 
No.  86,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at 
Wichita.  In  1886,  while  a  young  business  man  at 
Wichita,  he  married  Eva  M.  Penn,  of  Georgetown, 
Kentucky.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Ervene  Boberta;  Delia  Lucile.  wife  of  Jacob  Spine, 
a  Wichita  merchant;  and  Catnerine  Lucretia,  a  stu- 
dent in  high  school. 

Bobert  Latham,  father  of  the  Wichita  lawyer, 
was  born  in  Bochester,  New  York,  settled  in  South- 
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em  Michigan,  and  for  many  years  conducted  a  busi- 
ness in  Adrian,  but  in  1864  brought  his  family  out 
to  Illinois  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
new  state.  Locating  near  Bloomington,  he  con- 
ducted a  dairy  there  until  1872,  then  moved  to 
Wichita.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  part 
of  Kansas,  and  preempted  a  claim  of  160  acres  near 
the  city.  He  lived  on  that  continuing  its  improve- 
ments and  engaged  in  general  farming  until  1880. 
He  then  retired  from  active  affairs  and  lived  in 
Wichita  until  his  death  on  May  29,  1886.  Robert 
Latham  married  Lucretia  Cornwall.  She  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Cornwalls  of  England,  her  first 
American  ancestor,  William  Cornwall,  having  come 
to  this  country  in  1649  and  settled  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Latham  traces  his  paternal  ancestry  back  to 
Sir  Thomas  Latham,  a  noted  Englishman,  record  of 
whom  is  found  in  the  year  961  A.  D.  The  American 
founder  of  the  family  was  Robert  Latham,  who 
came  from  Denbig,  Wales,  in  1634,  in  company  with 
his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd^  who  later  founded 
Cambridge  College.  Robert  Latham  settled  in 
Massachusetts  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
living  in  Bridgewater.  He  married  Susan  Winslow, 
a  daughter  of  John  Winslow  and  a  niece  of  Edward 
Winslow,  one  of  the  noted  early  colonial  governors 
of  Massachusetts. 

James  Latham,  the  great-grandfather  of  Chester 
Adelbert  Latham,  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  Mr. 
Latham's  grandfather,  Robert  Latham,  was  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

Emery  M.  Cockrell  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in 
th(B  Kaw  River  Valley  of  Shawnee  County.  He 
located  in  Mission  Township  of  that  county  in  1873. 
For  forty  years  or  more  his  business  interests  have 
been  chiefly  farming,  and  he  has  developed  and  im- 
proved some  of  the  best  land  found  in  that  town- 
ship. Mr.  Cockrell  is  also  widely  known  in  Shawnee 
County  as  a  public  spirited  citizen,  has  filled  several 
ofELces  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  has  mttde  his  home  in  the  City  of  Topeka. 

He  was  bom  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  August  21, 
1850.  He  is  one  of  three  living  sons  in  a  family 
of  four  whose  parents  were  John  and  Esther  Ann 
(Seeley)  Cockrell.  He  comes  of  a  very  old  and  sub- 
stantial American  lineage.  John  Cockrell,  his  father, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  son  of  Robert  Cockrell, 
who  moved  from  the  old  Dominion  to  Ohio  in  1840 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  life  there  as  did  also 
his  son  John.  There  is  also  a  record  of  many  gener- 
ations of  the  Seeley  family  in  America.  They  came 
to  the  American  colonies  before  the  Revolution. 
Seeleys  fought  with  the  colonies  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  among  others  Captain  Isaac  See- 
ley commanded  a  company,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Danbury  in  1777.  He  was  great-great- 
grandfather to  Mr.  Cockrell.  Mr.  Cockrell 's  mother 
was  bom  in  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 

Reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  county  and  state, 
Emery  M.  Cockrell  attended  one  of  the  Ohio  district 
schools  oiP  half  a  century  ago.  Among  his  fellow 
students  was  Henry  Lamm,  who  in  later  years  be- 
came chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  During  this  period  of  his  life 
Mr.  Cockrell  worked  as  strength  permitted  on  the 
home  farm.  He  was  ambitious  to  gain  a  better 
education  than  the  average  farm  boy,  and  for  about 
three  years  he  was  a  student  in  the  Smithville 
Academy.      That    school   was   about    twenty   miles 


from  the  old  home  farm.  He  attended  there  during 
the  fall  terms  and  in  the  winters  taught. 

Another  experience  of  his  young  manhood  was  the 
learning  of  telegraphy  and  for  several  years  he  was 
employed  as  station  agent  and  telegrapher  by  the 
Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  now  a  part  of  the  Erie 
railroad  system. 

On  December  1,  1872,  Mr.  Cockrell  married  Mary 
C.  Eckert.  In  the  spring  of  1873,  following  the 
advice  of  the  famous  New  York  Tribune  editor,  this 
young  couple  came  west.  Arriving  at  Topeka,  Mr. 
Cockrell  bought  eighty  acres  in  Mission  Township 
of  Shawnee  County  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company.  This  land  was  a  part  of  the  old  Potta- 
watomie Indian  Reserve.  It  was  several  years 
before  the  land  had  reached  a  stage  of  successful 
productivity,  and  in  the  meantime  during  the 
winters  Mr.  Cockrell  taught  school  in  districts  adja- 
cent to  his  home.  However,  farming  has  been,  his 
chief  interest  since  he  came  to  Kansas.  At  the 
present  time  he  owns  300  acres  in  three  separate 
tracts  in  the  Kaw  River  bottom  of  Shawnee  County. 

Politically  he  has  been  identified  with  the  repub- 
lican party  since  reaching  his  majority.  His  public 
spirit  led  him  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  his  party 
and  in  public  affairs,  and  for  four  terms  he  served  as 
trustee  of  Mission  Township,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  school  board  many  years.*  In  1894  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  District  Cburt  of  Shawnee 
County  and  was  re-elected  for  another  two  year 
term.  Since  1895  Mr.  Cockrell  has  had  his  home  in 
Topeka,  and  from  that  city  he  supervises  his  exten- 
sive farming  interests.  For  two  years  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  Mr.  Cockrell  was  employed  in  the 
clerical  department  of  the  Santa  Pe  Railway  Com- 
pany, part  of  the  time  at  Topeka  and  part  of  the 
time  at  LaJunta,  Colorado.  He  removed  to  La- 
Junta  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  while  living 
in  that  Colorado  city  he  superintended  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  first  religious  organization  in  the 
town.  He  and  his  wife  are  very  active  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  early 
days  he  was  also  affiliated  with  the  Anti-Horse 
Thief  Association. 

By  his  first  wife  Mr.  Cockrell  had  two  children: 
Viola  M.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years;  and 
Anna  Ethel,  the  widow  of  Dr.  (George  P.  Lux  and 
now  livinff  in  California.  The  mother  of  these 
children  died  in  January,  1880.  Her  father  Daniel 
Eckert,  who  came  to  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  about 
1873,  afterwards  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  he  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

In  July,  1881,  Mr.  Cockrell  married  Frances  G. 
Eckert,.  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife.  Her  father, 
Henry  Eckert,  spent  his  life  as  a  farmer  in  Rich- 
land County,  Ohio.  There  are  also  two  children 
of  the  second  marriage:  Grace  M.,  now  Mrs.  Edward 
G.  Robertson  of  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  Helen  G., 
wife  of  Grover  Pierpont,  the  present  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Wichita. 

Edward  Thomas  James.  Among  the  veterans  of 
the  great  Civil  war  who  came  in  numbers  to  Kansas 
following  the  end  of  strife,  was  Edward  Thomas 
James,  whose  useful  and  honorable  life  closed  on 
December  6,  1915.  For  almost  a  half  century  he 
was  one  of  the  representative  men  of  Shawnee 
County,  an  active  force  in  the  development  of  this 
section  and  one  who  will  long  be  remembered  for 
his  sterling  traits  of  character. 

Edward    Thomas    James    was    born    in     Talbot 
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County,  Maryland,  August  27,  1830.  At  the  time 
of  Ms  death  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  his  parents' 
family  of  three  children.  His  only  sister  died  in 
infaney.  Between  himself  and  his  brother*  W. 
Lambert,  three  years  his  junior,  there  existed  the 
closest  sififection  until  the  latter 's  death.  In  his 
youth  Mr.  James  had  only  limited  educational  oppor- 
tunities but  a  love  of  reading  and  contact  with 
many  phases  of  life  provided  him  with  information 
on  every  subject  and  caused  him  in  later  years  to 
be  chosen  for  office?  of  trust  and  responsibility  in 
his  community.  In  1857  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  Indiana  and  shortly  after  Civil  war  was  declared 
he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  army,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Ninth  Indiana  Infantry.  He 
fell  sick  and  was  granted  a  furlough  but  subse- 
quently re-enlisted  and  continued  in  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1867,  accompanied  by  his  own  and  several 
other  families,  Mr.  James  made  the  overland  trip 
to  Topeka,  from  Brazil,  Indiana,  six  weeks  being 
consumed  in  the  journey.  Mr.  James  resided  near 
Topeka  until  1871  when  he  moved  to  a  farm  west 
of  Bossville,  purchasing  eighty  acres  of  land  to 
which  he  subsequently  added  until  he  owned  120 
acres.  This  land  was  all  developed  by  himself  or 
under  his  direction  and  is  now  a  very  valuable 
property. 

Mr.  James  was  twice  married.  In  1852  he  was 
united  to  Elizabeth  Stoker,  who  died  in  Indiana 
in  1860.  They  had  five  children  bom  to  them: 
Charles,  John,  Mrs.  Amanda  Beid,  and  two  who  died 
in  infancy.  In  1862  Mr.  James  was  married  at 
Shelbyville,  Indiana,  to  Sarah  Badifer  and  they 
had  six  children:  Mrs.  Chettie  Kassebaum,  Mrs. 
Lulu  Kassebaum,  Sherman,  Harvey,  Harry  and  one 
who  died  in  infancy. 

Although  Mr.  James  had  succeeded  well  in  life 
despite  his  lack  of  schooling,  it  was  one  of  his 
first  desires  after  coming  to  Bossville  Township, 
that  a  school  should  be  established  in  his  neigh- 
borhood 80  that  his  children  could  have  advantages 
that  had  been  denied  himself.  It  required  con- 
siderable effort  at  that  time  as  many  of  his 
neighbors  were  poor  and  taxes  were  already  heavy, 
but  he  succeeded  and  the  James  school  in  District* 
No.  65  was  the  result  and  probably  he  served  longer 
on  the  school  board  than  any  other  citizen  in  the 
district.  In  the  early  seventies  he  was  elected 
county  commissioner  and  it  was  through  his  honest 
efficiency  that  improvements  were  brought  about 
without  appreciable  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money.  For  fifteen  years  he  served  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  his  rulings  were  accepted  because  , 
men  depended  on  his  knowledge  and  relied  on  his 
judgment.  At  that  time  the  validity  of  Indian 
titles  often  had  to  be  proved  or  disproved  and  much 
trouble  thereby  was  occasioned  but  when  Judge 
James  decided  the  case  everyone  was  satisfied  be- 
cause of  his  known  hi  eh  character.  He  served  at 
times  in  township  offices,  not  from  choice  but 
because  he  knew  that  he  could  administer  them 
efficiently,  and  his  fellow  citizens  also  recognized 
that  fact.  His  death  occurred  at  Bossville,  having 
survived  his  wife  since  1879.  In  early  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  United  Brethren  Churoh  and 
throughout  life  exhibited  the  virtues  of  a  true 
Christian  man.  He  had  never  identified  himself 
with  any  fraternal  organization  other  than  the 
Grange,  in  which  he  was  an  official  many  times, 
and  he  belonged  also  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

VoL  in— 8 


Thomas  Azbo  Noftzger  has  long  been  successfully 
identified  with  the  legal  profession  in  Kansas,  and 
is  now  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Noftzger  A 
Gardner,  with  offices  in  the  Beacon  Building  at 
Wichita.    His  partner  is  Mr.  George  Gardner. 

Mr.  Noftzger  was  born  November  15,  1861,  in 
Jackson  Township  of  Kosciusko  County,  Indiana. 
His  father,  Levi  J.  Noftzger,  was  born  September 
3,  1836,  and  is  stilf  living  at  the  age  of  four  score. 
The  mother,  Mary  C.  Noftzger,  also  living,  was  born 
September  2,   1840. 

Partly  through  the  liberalitjr  of  his  parents  and* 
partly  through  his  own  ambitious  determination 
Thomas  A.  Noftzger  gained  a  liberal  education.  In 
1883,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  completed  the 
course  in  the  department  of  literature,  science  and 
the  arts  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  He 
soon  afterward  took  up  the  study  of  law  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  in  the  office  of  Bobertson  and 
Harper,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  began 
active  practice,  and  in  1884  came  to  Kansas  and 
located  at  Anthony,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1912.  He  has  practiced  in  this  state  steadily 
and  has  won  a  high  reputation  by  the  excellent 
ability  in  handling  many  cases  of  importance. 

In  the  way  of  public  service  he  has  served  aa 
city  attorney  of  Anthony,  as  county  attorney  of 
Harper  County,  Kansad,  and  from  1901  to  1909  was 
senator,  representing  the  Twenty-seventh  Senatorial 
district.  He  is  an  active  republican,  a  Mason,  a 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  Elk. 

At  Wabash,  Indiana,  November  15,  1886,  he 
married  Lelia  K.  Kidd.  Her  father,  Merideth  H. 
Kidd,  served  ^th  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  CivH 
war,  and  afterward  became  a  major  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man,  and  specially 
distinguished  as  a  member  of  the  First  Dawes  Com- 
mission, which  treated  with  the  ^ve  tribes  of  Indian 
Territory  and  practically  concluded  those  negotia- 
tions and  arrangements  by  which  the  tribes  sur- 
rendered their  lands  long  held  in  common  and 
accepted  the  role  of  American  citizenship.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Noftzger  have  two  children:  Millicent  Noftz- 
ger and  Lee  J.  Noftzger. 

Mr.  Noftzger  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading' 
lawyers  of  Kansas.  And  he  is  known  for  strong 
convictions — also  his  courage  in  standing  by  them 
and  maintaining  them.  He  possesses  all  the^  solid 
and  substantial  qualities  of  that  citizenship  which 
places  Kansas  at  the  front  in  this  stirring  and 
progressive  age. 

William  Leslie  Porter.  A  public  office  is  only  an 
opportunity  for  rendering  real  service  to  the  public. 
Whether  that  opportunity  is  utilized  depends  upon 
the  man.  Several  years  ago  the  people  of  Topeka 
elected  William  Leslie  Porter  commissioner  of  parks 
and  .public  properties.  When  he  entered  office  he 
was  new  to  the  duties,  and  he  was  practically  with- 
out political  experience.  But  he  has  exhibited  other 
qualities  far  more  important  that  political  expe- 
rience. He  had  a  well  defined  ambition  to  do  every- 
thing he  could  for  the  community  welfare  through 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  office.  Mr.  Porter 
also  has  a  reputation  of  having  a  strong  will  and 
ample  determination  to  carrv  out  any  plan  upon 
whic^  he  embarks.  The  results  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  stand  as  a  splendid  justification  of  his 
election  as  commissioner. 

Some  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  those  two  or  three  years  is  necessary  to  complete 
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the  personal  record  of  Mr.  Porter  and  is  also  an 
important  chapter  in  Topeka  municipal  history. 
In  the  year  1914  one  smaU  playground  was  estab- 
lished in  one  of  the  Topeka  parks.  The  experiment 
was  one  of  unqualified  success  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  parents,  the  neighborhood  and  the  children. 
Then  followed  an  association  composed  of  members 
of  the  school  board,  the  city  con^issioners  and  the 
Commercial  Club.  The  association  appointed  a 
legislative  committee.  This  committee  appeared  be- 
fore the  legislature  in  1915  and  pleaded  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  giving  to  the  school  board  the 
right  to  make  a  levy  of  a  quarter  of  a  mill  for  the 
support  of  playgrounds.  The  law  passed,  and  thus 
in  1915  the  real  playground  movement  in  Topeka 
was  inaugurated.  Here  nine  playgrounds  were 
maintainea,  a  staff  of  sixteen  supervisors  was  kept 
on  duty,  and  the  total  enrollment  on  these  various 
playgrounds  ag^egated  about  6,000.  During  1916  it 
18  planned  to  give  the  city  three  or  four  additional 
playgrounds,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  twelve 
or  thirteen.  In  1915  the  value  of  the  equipment  in- 
stalled on  the  nine  playgrounds  was  about  $3,600. 
At  first  the  extent  of  the  work  was  met  by  sub- 
scriptions and  by  entertainments  given  by  the 
children.  About  $2,000  was  collected  in  this  way 
to  pay  for  supervision.  In  Topeka  those  most  closely 
identified  with  the  movement  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  proper  supervision  of  playgrounds  is  a  most  im- 
portant feature  and  hence  the  large  staff  required  to 
direct  and  supervise  the  management  of  these  dif- 
ferent grounds. 

In  1913,  the  year  Mr.  Porter  was  elected  commis- 
sioner of  parks,  a  social  survey  of  Topeka  was  made 
under  government  auspices.  The  investigator  who 
did  most  of  the  work  reported  particularly  on  the 
milk  and  the  general  sanitary  situation.  The  results 
of  his  investigation  as  to  the  milk  supply  were 
startling.  Some  of  the  samples  of*  local  milk  when 
analyzed  at  the  Manhattan  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Kansas  University  showed  a  bacterial  count  of 
more  than  85,000,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  With 
the  publication  of  this  report  Mr.  Porter  at  once 
recommended  that  the  city  officials  secure  a  new 
milk  inspector  together  with  a  bacteriologist  as  an 
assistant.  Then  followed  a  year  and  six  months 
of  educational  campaign  among  the  dairymen  and 
producers,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  high  bac- 
terial count  was  reduced  to  somethinar  like  .80,000 
per  cubic  centimeter.  The  new  inspector  inaugu- 
rated a  score  card  system  by  which  the  results  of 
the  milk  examination  were  shown  at  regular  inter- 
vals. This  stimulated  the  dairymen  to  work  on  their 
own  account  in  order  to  secure  a  high  score. 
Formerly  the  inspector  found  it  necessary  to  go 
around  and  use  his  official  authority  to  get  the 
dairies  cleaned  up.  But  with  the  score  card  system 
the  dairymen  of  their  own  accord  did  the  cleaning 
and  exercised  every  practical  means  toward  getting 
a#  favorable  report  on  their  products.  According  to 
a  statement  by  Dr.  8.  J.  Crumbine  in  an  address 
before  Topeka  people,  the  city  now  has  the  best 
milk  supply  in  the  United  States  with  one  excep- 
tion. 

The  social  survey  also  reported  a  lamentable  con- 
dition of  affairs  prevailing  in  the  health  department. 
Up  to  that  time  the  head  of  the  health  department, 
its  secretary,  was  paid  a  nominal  salary  of  $60  per 
month.  No  competent  services  could  be  secured  for 
such  wages.  Again  Commissioner  Porter  made  the 
important  suggestion  which  brought  about  a  change 
in   the   system   in   1915,  and  since   then   a  health 


officer  has  been  employed  at  a  salary  which  enables 
him  to  ffive  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  public  health.  He  has  complete  author- 
ity over  public  sanitation,  including  the  carding 
and  quarantining  of  all  contagious  diseases.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  con- 
tagious diseases  and  the  death  rate  in  the  city  has 
been  lowered.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
has  come  about  a  steaidy  decline  in  infant  mortality. 
In  1913  the  infant  death  rate  was  twelve  out  of  a 
hundred  babies,  bom,  while  in  1915  the  rate  was  only 
8.6  in  a  hundred.  These  gratifying  results  are 
largely  due  to  an  improved  milk  supply  and  the 
more  efficient  work  of  the  public  health  nurses. 

Beturning  again  to  the  matter  of  public  parks. 
In  1913  Topeka  had  188  acres  of  park  grounds,  but 
practically  without  facilities  and  almost  unused  by 
the  people.  There  was  not  a  single  baseball  diamond 
or  tennis  court.  Such  portions  of  the  park  as  had 
grass  showed  a  number  of  signs  ''Keep  off  the 
Grass.'*  Trees  were  even  planted  and  shrubs  placed 
in  some  parts  of  the  parks,  in  order  to  discourage 
the  playing  of  children  on  the  grounds  and  keep 
the  people  generally  off  the  grassy  spots.  In  the 
last  two  years  -  some  of  these  parks  have  been 
entirely  devoted  to  play^ound  purposes,  six  base- 
ball grounds  have  been  laid  out,  a  public  golf  course 
and  fifteen  tennis  courts.  Thirty-two  acres  of 
ground  have  been  added  to  the  park  system  and  the 
people  are  learning  to  demand  more  each  year  in 
the  way  of  appropriations  for  purchasing  ground 
and  the  addition  of  general  amusement  features. 
Plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  providing 
more  equipment,  and  especially  the  laying  out  of 
additional  baseball  grounds,  tennis  courts  and  other 
places  for  healthy  sports.  When  Mr.  Porter  went 
into  office  the  city  owned  a  pest  house  southeast  of 
the  town.  It  was  seldom  tenanted  and  yet  it  cost 
a  good  deal  to  maintain.  At  Mr.  Porter's  sugges- 
tion the  council  provided  that  this  should  be  eon- 
verted  into  a  sanitarium  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis 
patients  among  dependent  people,  and  this  sani- 
tarium is  now  being  established.  It  is  Mr.  Porter's 
commendable  ambition  that  when  he  shall  leave  his 
office  to  have  it  considered  one  of  the  most  efficient 
departments  in  a  municipal  goverivnent  anywhere 
in  the  west. 

William  Leslie  Porter  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  and 
was  bgm  in  Douglas  County  September  30,  1884. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  children  of  Alfred  Sutton 
aud  Clara  (Laughlin)  Porter.  His  maternal  grand- 
father was  a  pioneer  in  the  West,  was  a  trader 
among  the  Indians,  and  for  some  years  prior  to  the 
» building  of  continental  railways  conducted  wagon 
trains  from  the  Missouri  Biver  to  Colorado  Springs. 
He  was  killed  by  lightning  while  sitting  under  a 
tree  and  engaged  in  making  a  trade  with  an  Indian. 
After  his  death  his  widow  conducted  the  wagon 
trains  herself  for  several  years,  and  finally  settled 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  where  her  daughter  Mrs.  A 
S.  Porter  now  lives.  Alfred  S.  Porter  was  bom  iii 
Liverpool,  England,  but  when  a  child  was  brought 
to  Kansas  by  his  father  James  Porter,  who  located 
on  a  farm  southwest  of  Lawrence.  Before  coming 
to  this  country  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Kansas;  such  as  to  lead  them  to  expect  that  they 
could  pick  money  off  the  trees.  They  made  their 
first  crops  in  the  year  1871.  That  was  the  first  in- 
cursion of  the  grasshopper  pest,  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  their  crops  all  but  discouraged  them 
in  their  enterprise  in  the  new  land.  However, 
James  Porter  and  son  were  of  true  pioneer  fibre, 
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and  they  kept  up  their  work  until  they  reached  a 
degree  of  material  success  which  enabled  James 
Porter  to  retire  in  1899.  He  then  moved  to  Topeka, 
where  he  died  in  1903.  His  widow  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1905,  and  both  are  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Topeka  Cemetery.  Alfred  Sutton  Porter  was  mar- 
ried in  1883  to  Mi&s  Lauehlin.  He  continued  farm- 
ing until  1894,  when  while  engaged  in  lifting  a 
heavy  burden  he  wrenched  his  back  and  had  16 
give  up  the  active  work  of  the  farm. 

At  that  crisis  in  the  family  affairs  William  L. 
Porter  was  just  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  small 
in  stature,  but  being  the  oldest  child  he  had  to 
assume  the  major  share  of  responsibilities  and  act 
as  head  of  the  household.  He  was  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stand  on  a  chair  while 
harnessing  the  horses,  but  he  nobly  performed  a 
man's  work  and  did  practically  everything  con- 
nected with  farming,  plowing,  harvesting  and  thus 
continued  until  he  was  thirteen.  At  that  time  his 
mother  being  ambitious  to  give  her  children  a 
better  education  induced  her  husband  to  move  to  Man- 
hattan, where  she  conducted  a  boarding  house  in  the 
residential  district  for  a  time.  A.  S.  Porter  on  recov- 
ering from  his  injury  subsequently  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  under  the  title  of  Blue  Valley  Real 
Estate  Company,  with  Seth  Yenowine  as  a  partner.  A 
few  years  later  he  sold  his  interests  to  Mr.  Yenowine 
and  formed  with  Walter  More  the  Manhattan  Realty 
Company,  in  which  he  is  still  active.  In  1913  he  was 
appointed  police  judge  by  the  mayor  and  also  holds 
that  position,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Manhattan. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  and  conditions  en- 
vironing the  early  life  of  William  L.  Porter.  Prior 
to  the  injury  to  his  father  he  had  attended  the 
country  schools,  and  when  the  family  moved  to 
Manhattan  he  went  to  public  school  there  and  for 
a  year  was  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  the  preparatory  department.  Leaving  Man- 
hattan he  moved  to  Topeka  and  learned  the 
plumbing  trade  under  Prank  P.  Edison.  After  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship  he  again  returned  to  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  for  a  technical  course, 
and  was  a  student  there  a  year  and  a  half.  One 
of  his  school  mates  at  the  time  was  Miss  Gweneth 
May  Petty.  On  August  1,  1907,  this  young  couple 
went  to  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  were  married  in 
that  city.  They  kept  their  marriage  a  secret  from 
their  friends  and  parents  for  about  six  months. 

Then  in  January,  1908,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  went 
to  El  Paso,  Texas.  He  was  there  only  about  six 
months,  and  owing  to  the  hard  times  brought  on  by 
the  panic  of  1907  he  returned  to  Topeka  and  entered 
the  services  of  the  H.  E.  Shaffer  Plumbing  Com- 
pany. He  remained  with  that  concern  until^  the 
spring  of  1913,  when  he  was  called  by  the  citizens 
to  his  present  office  as  commissioner  of  parks  and 
public  property. 

On  coming  to  Topeka  Mr.  Porter  joined  the 
Plumbers'  Union,  was  a  delegate  to  its  various  con- 
ventions, and  his  popularity  among  its  members  and 
his  interest  in  public  affairs  caused  him  to  be  urged 
by  the  labor  union  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
he  now  holds.  Mr.  Porter  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Plumbers'  Union  and  past  president  of  the  Indus- 
trial Council  at  Topeka.  He  is  a  Mason  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  have  one  child,  James  William, 
aged  five. 


James  C.  Shime&  rkiit)  yAnfA  ot  association  with 
the  coal  and  feed  business  at  Topeka  has  established 
for  James  0.  Shimer  a  reputation  for  ability,  re- 
source and  unflagging  industry.  He  is  one  of  the 
captains  of  success  who  have  piloted  their  own 
craft  to  harbor.  In  his  numerous  varieties  of 
experience,  he  has  gained  the  good  will  of  his 
fellow  men,  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
business  world  and  has  served  his  county  faithfully 
and  well  in  public  office,  and  out  of  all  his  struggles 
has  evolved  the  belief  that  hard  work  rarely  injures 
any  one  and  that  straightforward  dealing  always 
pays. 

His  father,  Caleb  D.  Shimer  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  as  a  young  man  went  to  Indiana,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  feed  business  until  the  Civil  war 
came  on.  At  that  time  he  became  keeper  of  a  toll- 
gate  on  the  National  Pike,  outside  of  Indianapolis, 
the  last  one  to  be  built  in  the  county,  and  of  this 
he  continued  keeper  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
then  returned  to  the  feed  business,  but  four  years 
later  purchased  a  small  farm  near  Bethel,  Indiana, 
which  he  continued  to  operate,  with  the  making  of 
candles  as  a  side  line,  for  many  years.  He  died 
March  20,  1916,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years. 
Mr.  Shimer  married  Ellen  Bingham,  who  was  bom 
in  Indiana,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Katherine,  who  is  now  Mrs.  H.  D. 
McNeely,  of  Topeka;  Mattie,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Giroud,  of  Qreenville,  Indiana;  Emma,  who  is  de- 
ceased; and  James  C;  of  this  review.  After  her 
divorce  from  her  first  husband  the  mother  of  James  C. 
Shimer  married  George  W.  Bradshaw  of  Topeka  and 
had  one  son,  George  W.  Jr.,  who  is  now  a  resident  of 
Parsons,  Kansas. 

James  C.  Shimer  was  reared  on  a  farm  by  his 
paternal  grandmother  and  uncle  and  attended  the 
district  schools  and  farmed  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  During  the  summer  months  he  farmed 
on  the  homestead  of  a  neighbor,  thus  earning  enough 
to  pay  for  his  tuition  in  a  business  college,  where 
he  took  a  course  in  bookkeeping.  Later  he  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  uncle,  but  in  September,  1883, 
came  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  his  mother  and 
younger  sister  had  preceded  him  and  secured 
employment  in  the  fence  gang  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  and  in  the  winter  in  the  car  (rang  of  the 
shops  at  Topeka.  He  assisted  in  building  fences 
between  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Topeka,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  workers  in  his  section,  having 
become  accustomed  to  hard  work  as  a  child,  as  he 
had  been  called  to  do  a  man's  share  ever  since  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  After  two  years  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Shimer 's  brother-in-law,  H.  D.  McNeely, 
started  in  the  coal  business  and  admitted  Mr. 
Shimer  to  partnership.  They  started  in  1887,  in  a 
small  frame  shack,  at  1815  South  Kansas  Avenue, 
and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Shimer  purchased  his 
partner's  interest.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year 
the  business  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
he  was  compelled  to  provide  better  quarters,  and 
accordingly  built  the  brick  building  ^hat  now 
stands,  and  bought  the  ground.  Later  he  added  the 
feed  department,  and  the  business  continued  to  grow 
rapidly,  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  firmly-established 
houses  of  its  kind  of  Topeka.  Mr.  Shimer  continued 
alone  until  1914,  in  which  year  he  admitted  his  son 
to  partnership. 

While  Mr.  Shimer  has  won  success  in  business 
circles,  his  service  to  the  city  has  been  no  less 
notable  in  character.    From  1902  until  1906  he  was 
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a  member  of  the  Topeka  City  Council,  to  which 
he  was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  during 
his  two  terms  was  identified  with  various  move- 
ments which  made  for  civic  betterment.  In  this 
time  the  council  bought  the  water  works  for  the 
city,  and  Mr.  Shimer  was  the  father  of  the  bonds 
which  made  possible  the  building  of  the  five  bridges 
in  1903  which  bettered  materiafiy  the  bridge  situa- 
tion of  Topeka.  In  1908  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  his  community  to  the  office  of  county  com- 
missioner, and  so  ably  discharged  his  duties  that 
he  easily  won  re-election  in  1912.  He  has  served  the 
people  conscientiously,  doing  whatever  he  thought 
has  been  for  their  best  and  working  energetically 
in  behalf  of  good  roads  and  permanent  bridges, 
while  at  the  same  time  striving  to  gain  these  things 
economically.  More  than  the  citizens  know,  he  has 
been  a  factor  in  securing  improvements  and  institu- 
tions that  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  Topeka  and 
Shawnee  County.  Mr.  Shimer  is  an  eighteenth 
degree  Mason  and  belongs  to  Sylvan  Lodge  No.  225, 
Ancient,  Fre.e  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  also  holds 
membership  in  Topeka  Lodge  No.  38,  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  and  Mrs.  Shimer  are  members  of  the 
Walnut  Grove  Presbyterian  Church  and  have  been 
active  in  its  work. 

On  December  7,  1890,  Mr.  Shimer  was  married 
to  Miss  Dora  McElvain,  of  Topeka,  and  they  have 
had  eierht  children:  Grace,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Paul  Emery,  of  Topeka;  James  Eobert,  who  is  asso- 
ciated in  business  with  his  father;  Merle,  who  is 
employed  by  his  father;-  and  Balph,  Euth,  Emory, 
Lenore  and  Katherine  ("Bess"),  who  are  attend- 
ing the  Topeka  schools. 

George  W.  Brown  was  one  of  the  earlier  free- 
state  men  who  suffered  materially  in  defense  of  the 
cause.  On  May  21,  1856,  the  offices  of  his  Herald 
of  Freedom  and  the  Kansas  Free  State  (Miller  & 
Elliott),  as  well  as  the  Eldride^e  House  and  a  num- 
ber of  stores  were  sacked  and  destroyed.  The  notori- 
ous Sheriff  Brown  was  the  leader  of  the  pro-slavery 
mob. 

Thomas  J.  Vanderslice,  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
earlier  affairs  of  the  Great  Nemaha  Indian  Agency, 
a  public  man  of  the  territory  and  state,  was  a  native 
of  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  born  in  1827.  He  en- 
listed from  his  native  state  as  a  soldier  for  the 
Mexican  war,  but  never  saw  service.  In  1853  he 
came  to  Kansas  and  stopped  at  the  Great  Nemaha 
Agency,  where  his  father,  Maj.  Daniel  Vanderslice, 
had  just  assumed  the  agency  there  of  the  lowas, 
Sacs,  Foxes  and  Kiekapoos,  and  from  1854  to  1856 
served  as  farmer  and  miller,  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1860 
and  to  the  State  Legislature  of  1868,  and  served  two 
terms  as  sheriff  of  Doniphan  County,  beginning  1874 
and  1876.  During  the  Civil  war  he  belonged  to  the 
state  troops  who  repelled  Sterling  Price  in  his  threat- 
ened raid  against  Kansas  City.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  .moved  to  Oklahoma,  dying  at  Perry  March 
18,  1902. 

Henry  Kino.  It  is  not  the  rule  for  men  to  follow 
the  trade  or  profession  to  which  they  are  best  adapted 
and  to  achieve  the  dominant  ambition  of  their  lives. 
This  inclination  and  result  can  in  absolute  truth  be 
said  of  Capt.  Henry  King.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade  because  the  attraction  was  irresistible,  and 
advanced  from  the  composing  room  and  hand  press 
to  the  editorial  desk  because  he  must  have  foreseen 


the  work  he  was  best  fitted  to  do.  His  taste  and 
capacity  were  for  writing,  a  natural  force  impelling 
him  to  reduce  the  workmgs  of  his  mind  to  written 
form — ^and  it  was  real  writing,  for  he  never  used  a 
stenographer  or  typewriter,  and  his  "copy"  was  the 
perfection  of  chirography. 

As  a  young  man  he  published  and  edited  a  weeklj 
newspaper  at  his  home  town,  LaHarpe,  Illinois.  This 
work  was  interrupted  by  a  four  years'  service  in  the 
army  in  1861-65.  Eetuming  from  the  army,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  profitless  mercantile  business,  and  studied 
law,  but  all  the  time  there  was  a  ceaseless  call  to 
write,  and  he  was  soon  working  on  the  Daily  Whig, 
at  Quincy,  Illinois,  of  which  he  became  editor.  Later, 
in  1869,  he  removed  to  Topeka,  where  in  turn  he 
edited  the  State  Becord,  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Capital.  From  the  latter  post  he  went  to  the  St 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  in  1883,  first  as  contributing 
editor,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  as 
managing  editor. 

Conducting  a  metropolitan  newspaper  gave  him  the 
broad  field  for  which  he  had  prepared  himself,  and  in 
which  he  gained  a  reputation  that  was  conspicuous 
and  a  fame  that  was  dear  to  him.  He  had  made  his 
influence  felt  in  Illinois;  his  career  in  Kansas  was  a 
distinguished  one;  his  success  in  Missouri  was  so 
notable  that  he  was  elected  to  be  the  life  president 
of  the  Missouri  State  Editorial  Association;  and, 
crowning  these  achievements,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
the  president  of  the  World's  Press  Parliament  at  the 
time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  He  was 
also  the  first  editor  of  the  Kansas  Magazine,  now  a 
bright  literary  memory  in  Kansas. 

When  asked  to  prepare  a  biographical  sketch  re- 
counting his  labors  and  experiences,  Captain  King 
modestly  replied:  ''Life  generally  uneventful; 
simply  a  story  of  trying  to  do  my  best  wherever 
placed. ' ' 

Henry  King  was  born  at  Salem,  Ohio,  May  11, 
1841,  and  died  at  St.  Louis,  March  15,  1915.  From 
1869  to  1883  he  was  prominent  in  Kansas  affairs. 
His  interest  in  and  love  for  the  state  continued  up 
to  the  date  of  his  death,  and  during  the  period  of 
his  activity  he  undoubtedly  contributed  as  much  to 
the  history  of  Kansas  and  the  West  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Joseph  A.  Mum.  One  of  the  farms  that  gives  a 
character  of  progressiveness  to  Saline  County  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  Joseph  A.  Muir,  one  of  the  younger 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  industry  in  this 
state.  This  farm  is  near  Mentor  in  Walnut  Town- 
ship. It  is  a  farm  that  Mr.  Muir  has  known  all  his 
life  and  he  was  born  there. 

He  has  200  acres  of  land,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  alfalfa,  which  is  one  of  his  principal  crops. 
In  every  point  it  is  modern  in  equipment  and  facilities. 
He  has  substantial  buildings,  including  bams  and 
silos  for  the  care  of  his  crops,  and  is  working  the 
land  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  hicrhest  possible 
yield  consistent  with  its  continued  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

On  that  farm  Mr.  Muir  was  born  July  5,  1889,  a 
son  of  William  and  Mary  (Crowther)  Muir.  Both 
parents  were  born  in  Scotland.  His  father  was  a 
pioneer  Kansan,  and  took  up  the  homestead  in  Walnut 
Township  where  his  soii  Joseph  now  resides.  William 
Muir  died  by  accidental  drowning  in  the  Smoky  Hill 
River  in  1899.  Joseph  was  one  of  five  children,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  named:  Nettie,  now  wife 
of  Henry  Muir;  John,  a  farmer  in  Saline  County; 
Mary,  wife  of  Victor  Green,  a  farmer  now  living  at 
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Saljna;  Joseph  A.;  and  Nellie,  who  is  unmarried  and 
resides  with  her  mother  in  that  county. 

The  early  life  of  Joseph  A.  Muir  was  spent  on  his 
father 's  farm  in  Walnut  Township.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  also  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business 
College  at  Salina.  For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
he  has  had  active  management  of  his  father's  old 
home  and  is  known  as  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
citizen  of  Saline  County.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  of  the  Modern  "Woodmen 
of  America. 

On  September  8,  1915,  at  Solomon,  Kansas,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Gladys  Stephenson,  a  daughter  of  Sherman 
H.  and  Anna  (Minor)  Stephenson,  who  were  natives 
of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Muir  was  bom  June  19,  1898,  at 
Abilene,  Kansas,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Solomon 
High  School  in  1915,  only  a  few  months  before  her 
marriago. 

Thomas  M.  Lillabd  has  been  practicing  law  at 
Topeka  for  the  past  nine  years.  He  was  born  July 
29,  1881,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  where  his  father 
John  T.  Lillard,  also  a  lawyer,  is  still  living.  His 
mother  Sallie  (Williams)  Mllard  is  now  deceased. 

Beared  in  ^loomington,  Mr.  Lillard  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  in  1902  graduated  bachelor  of 
science  from  the  Hlinois  Wesleyan  University. 
Following  that  came  two  years  of  study  in  the 
law  department  of  the  Denver  University  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  he  then  returned  to  Bloomineton, 
where  in  1905  he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  from  Illinois 
Weslejran  University  Law  School. 

Coming  to  Kansas  in  1905,  Mr.  Lillard  practiced 
law  for  three  years  at  Burlingame,  and  since  then 
has  had  his  home  and  offices  at  Topeka.  In  August, 
1913,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Blair, 
Mi^w  &  Lillard,  with  offices  in  the  New  England 
Bnuding.  Mr.  liillard  is  now  assistant  general 
attorney  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company  for 
the  states  of  ^isctouri  and  Kansas. 

Politically  he  is  identified  with  the  democratic 
party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  College 
fraternity  and  the  Topeka  Commercial  and  Country 
Club.  On  October  15, 1908,  he  married  Elsie  Hooper. 
Their  three  children  are  Sallie  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Lncile  and  Elsie  Marian.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lillard  are 
members  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Geobgb  Woolsey  Crank.  After  a  long  and  useful 
career  which  made  .him  one  of  the  leading  publishers 
of  the  Middle  West,  Qeorge  Woolsey  Crane  died  in 
Topeka  January  30,  1913.  For  many  years  his  name 
had  meant  much  in  Kansas.  Several  times  he  won 
victory  out  of  defeat,  and  his  career  is  an  inspiring 
one  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  triumphed 
over  adversity. 

The  best  estimate  of  his  life  and  work  is  found 
in  the  words  of  a  biographer  who  was  also  his 
intimate  friend.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Topeka 
papers  after  his  deatn. 

"The  publishing  house  of  Crane  &  Company  bore 
the  impress  of  George  W.  Crane.  It  was  nis  house. 
It  was  built  along  lines  marked  out  by  him.  It  was 
alwavs  liberal  and  loved  by  the  people  of  Kansas. 
The  house  was  always  fair,  never  grinding  and  con- 
tentious with  creditors.  It  never  lost  its  friends 
and  no  house  in  Kansas  today  is  so  widely  known 
or  better  loved  than  the  house  of  Crane  &  Company. 

"It  has  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  state.  It  is  the  oldest  publishing  house  in  the 
West,  and  not  only  the  State  of  Kansas  but  the 


entire  West  owes  Qeorge  W.  Crane  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  He  published  more  books  about  Kansas 
and  the  West  than  any  other  man.  On  some  of  the 
books  he  lost  money,  but  he  became  a  thorough 
Kansas  man  with  a  love  for  the  West  and  his 
adopted  state.  He  published  the  statutes  of  Kan- 
sas for  thirty-four  years. 

"There  is  not  a  lawyer  in  Kansas  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  name  Crane.  Around  the  pub- 
lishing house  established  by  him  gather  many  mem- 
ories  of  Kansas  and  the  West.  It  has  had  to  do 
with  Lane  and  Bobinson  and  John  Brown.  It  has 
published  the  works  of  John  Speer,  Eugene  F. 
Ware,  James  W.  Steele,  Henry  King,  Henry  W.  In- 
man,  W.  E.  Connelley,  and  other  prominent  Kansans. 

"It  was  George  W.  Crane  who  demonstrated  to 
the  people  of  Kansas  and  the  big  book  trusts  that 
just  as  good,  if  not  better,  school  books  could  be 
produced  right  here  in  Kansas,  and  this  house 
carries  a  large  line  of  school  books  at  the  present 
time.  . 

"He  was  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  a  single  subscription  paper  for  the 
betterment  of  Topeka  in  the  last  forty  years  with- 
out his  name  and  all  he  could  possibly  afford  to 
give  standing  opposite.  His  father  Dr.  Crane  was 
of  the  same  temperament  and  disposition,  and 
donated  land  and  money  to  every  different  enter- 
prise which  would  help  to  build  up  the  city.  When 
the  question  of  bringing  the  Santa  Fe  shops  came' 
up,  it  was  Dr.  Crane  who  donated  five  acres  of 
ground  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  freight 
house,  yards,  and  a*  part  of  tne  shops.  Dr.  Crane 
owned  the  district  bounded  by  Sixth  avenue,  Mon- 
roe street,  First  street  and  Klein  street,  and  since 
Dr.  Crane's  death  George  W.  Crane  has  given 
hundreds  of  warranty  deeds  to  poor  people  who 
could  not  finish  paying  for  their  lots," 

George  Woolsey  Crane  was  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  was  bom  at  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  25,  1843.  His  father,  Dr.  Franklin 
L.  Crane,  was  a  prominent  surgeon  and  dentist  at 
Easton  until  he  joined  the  Topeka  colony  in  1855. 
He  helped  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state,  and  became 
secretary  of  the  Topeka  Town  Company.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Doctor  Crane  in 
this  position  that  Topeka  was  laid  out  with  the 
beautiful  wide  streets  and  avenues  it  possesses, 
the  work  of  surveying  the  town  being  under  his 
direction.  When  George  W.  Crane  was  an  infant 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Eliza-* 
both  Howell,  died.  Both  parents  were  of  Puritan 
stock  and  their  ancestors  fought  in  the  Bevolution- 
ary  war. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  Georeje  W.  Crane 
lived  with  an  aunt  in  Canada  until  March,  1865, 
when  he  came  to  Kansas.  His  father  and  three 
brothers  had  served  in  the  Civil  war  in  Kansas 
regiments  and  were  located  in  the  state  at  that 
time.  While  in  Canada  George  W.  Crane  studied 
and  worked  four  years  in  an  institution  which 
taught  scientifically  the  arts  of  gardening  and 
floriculture.  A  love  of  this  profession  remained 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  and  was  evidenced 
about  his  residence  where  could  be  seen  beautiful 
shrubbery  and  fine  flowers  winter  and  summer. 

On  arriving  in  Kansas  he  went  to  Fort  Lamed 
and  for  a  year  clerked  in  the  store  of  his  brother, 
.Jesse  H.  Crane,  who  was  post  trader  at  Fort  Larned. 
From  there  he  came  to  Topeka  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  began  his  career  in  that  city 
endowed  with  a  good  education,  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  banking  custom  of  those  days  had  the 
usual  belt,  in  which  he  carried  $500  in  gold,  which 
at  that  time  was  sufficient  for  a  good  start  for  a 
young  man.  During  the  first  three  years  he  cul- 
tivated a  market  garden  on  land  where  now  stands 
the  Santa  Fe  depot. 

Then  in  November,  1868,  he  began  business  as 
book  binder  and  blank  book  maker  in  partnership 
with  J.  Y.  Byron.  In  the  summer  of  1869  he 
bought  one-third  interest  in  the  Daily  Common- 
wealth, and  was  manager  of  that  newspaper  under 
the  firm  name  of  Prouty,  Davis  &  Crane  until  he 
sold  his  interest.  In  the  meantime  he  continued  a 
member  of  the  partnership  of  Crane  &  Byron.  The 
entire  stock  of  that  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
November,  1869.  The  business  was  renewed  in  a 
few  Tnonths.  but  in  the  fall  of  1873  the  Common- 
wealth Building  burned  and  Mr.  Crane's  business 
was  again  wiped  out.  The  loss  in  this  fire  was 
$47,000  with  an  insurance  of  $29,000.  Mr.  Crane 
re-established  the  business  at  once,  this  time  alone, 
and  bv  1888  had  built  it  up  as  one  of  the  largest 
publishing  houses  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  had  secured  an  immense  trade  in  the  blank  book 
business.  In  1888  he  organized  the  George  W. 
Crane  Publishing  Company  to  continue  on  a  laree 
scale  the  business  of  printing,  binding  and  publish- 
ing. At  that  time  the  factory  was  the  largest 
^between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  Again  there 
came   a   destructive   fire  in   Februarv,   1889,   com- 

Eletely  destroying  the  plant,  and  the  loss  above 
isurance  was  about  $135,000.  Before  the  fire  the 
company  had  occupied  the  entire  Keith  Block.  The 
business  had  grown  so  rapidlv  that  a  very  large 
debt  had  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  new 
machinery  and  other  expenses  incident  to  removal 
to  the  Keith  Block  in  the  fall  of  1888,  and  the  loss 
was  so  heavy  that  an  assignment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors  was  necessary  in  May,  1890.  The 
business  was  carried  on  by  the  creditors  with 
George  W.  Crane  as  manager  until  1893,  when  satis- 
factory settlements  were  completed,  and  from  that 
time  until  1895  he  was  sole  owner  of  the  business. 
In  order  the  better  to  carry  on  his  extensive  business 
while  reorganizing  it  Mr.  Crane  resided  temporarily 
in  Kansas  City.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  secure 
a  good  building  and  re-establish  himself  in  Topeka 
he  did  so,  and  in  1895  the  business  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Crane  Ss  Company,  with  George 
.  W.  Crane  as  president,  his  brother  D.  O.  Crane  as 
vice  president^  and  his  son  Frank  S.  Crane  as  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  superintendent..  Since  then  the 
business  has  had  a  highly  prosperous  career,  and 
has  steadily  grown  until  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  instUntiona  in  the  West,  owning  its 
own  four-story  building  50  by  150  feet,  and  having 
assets  of  over  $200,000. 

In  the  words  of  the  article  above  quoted,  **it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Crane  suffered  constant  re- 
verses in  business,  none  of  which  came  through  any 
fault  of  his  own.  It  was  misfortunte  rather  than 
reverses  that  came  upon  him,  but  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged. Few  men  would  have  so  persistently  gone 
on  i«rith  the  business  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances. It  required  courage,  recuperative  powers 
and  a  genius  of  high  order  to  build  up  the  great 
business  which  Mr.  Crane  left.'^ 

In  June,  1870,  Mr.  Crane  married  Ella  Bain, 
dausrhter  of  Silas  and  Minerva  Bain.  Mrs.  Crane 
died  in  April,  1881,  leaving  two  children,  Frank  S. 
nnd  Edna.  The  daughter  Edna  married  Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  and  she  passed  away  in  1904.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  Mr.  Crane  married  Miss  Fannie  Kiblinger, 
a  cousin  of  his  first  wife. 


George  W.  Crane  died  as  he  had  lived,  cheerful, 
comforting,  consoling  those  about  him,  instead  of 
grieving  or  complaining.  Death  had  no  terrors  for 
him.  Politically  he  always  took  a  lively  interest 
in  city  and  state  affairs,  voting  constantlv  with  the 
republican  party  but  never  consented  to  hold  offiee. 
In  1893  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  office  of  state  printer,  one  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified  and  he  lacked  only  one 
vote  of  election,  receiving  many  more  votes  than 
his  party  controlled. 

George  W.  Akebs,  who  came  to  Kansas  in  1863, 
has  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  career  served 
with  credit  in  two  professions,  medicine  and  the  min- 
istry. He  is  now  living  at  Stafford,  and  was  at  one 
time  identified  with  the  Stafford  County  Bepubliean, 
the  paper  of  which  his  son.  Earl  Akers,  was  proprietor 
until  the  latter  entered  office  as  state  treasurer  of 
Kansas. 

George  W.  Akers  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  on  Little 
Walnut  Creek  in  Putnam  County,  Indiana,  March  20, 
1839,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Akers.  His 
parents  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky,  while  the 
grandparents  on  both  sides  were  Virginians.  His 
grandfather,  Thomas  Akers,  served  in  the  Continental 
Army  under  Washington  during  the  Bevolution. 
Following  that  war  he  went  to  Kentucky  and  located 
near  Boonesboro  and  assisted  in  the  defense  of  that 
place  against  an  Indian  attack. 

While  a  youth  George  W.  Akers  attended  public 
schools  and  Bainbridge  Academy  at  Bainbridge,  In- 
diana, and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  J.  B.  Cross 
and  later  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Indianapolis,  where  he  graduated.  With  his  expe- 
rience and  training  he  came  to  Kansas  in  1863,  locat- 
ing at  Paola.  He  practiced  for  a  number  of  years 
successfully,  and  in  1881  entered  ^the  Methodist  min- 
istry and  in  1882  joined  the  Southwest  Kansas  Con- 
ference. He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1884  and  an 
elder  in  1886.  Some  of  his  pastorates  were  at  Little 
Biver,  Burrton,  Sylvia,  Sedgwick  and  Douglass.  Owing 
to  failing  health  he  gave  up  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry  and  removing  to  Stafford  resumed  his  pro- 
fession -as  a  physician.  He  also  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Stafford  County  Bepubliean  and  was  its 
editor  until  his  son  Earl  succeeded  him. 

Doctor  Akers  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  has  been  one  of  the  wheel 
horses  of  the  party  in  Kansas.  President  Harrison 
appointed  him  postmaster  of  Stafford  in  1888.  He 
was  complimented  on  hie  efficiency  in  handling  that 
office  by  Postmaster  General  John  Wanamaker.  In 
later  years  Mr.  Akers  has  given  his  time  to  a  general 
mercantile  business  with  his  son  Arthur  under  the 
name  Akers  &  Son. 

He  was  married  at  Bainbridge,  Indiana,  March  22, 
1860,  to  Margaret  M.  Steele,  daughter  of  Neanian  and 
Joann  Steele.  They  have  four  living  children :  L.  Nean, 
a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Stafford;  Arthur  B.,  active 
member  of  the  firm  of  Akers  &  Son;  Earl,  former 
state  treasurer,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere; 
and  Lillian  D.,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith,  a  dentist 
at  Protection,  Kansas.  Doctor  Akers  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  vice  president  of  Nora  Larabes 
Memorial  Library  at  Stafford. 

Eabl  Akebs,  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  a 
native  of  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  and  was 
brought  to  the  Sunflower  State  when  six  years  of 
age. 

He  had  a  public  school  education,  and  for  many 
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years  was  editor  of  the  Stafford  Bepnblican.  During 
1911  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  and  in  1912  was  executive  secretary  to 
Qovemor  Stubbs.  Mr.  Akers  in  1912  was  elected 
state  treasurer  and  was  re-elected  in  1914,  his  pre- 
sent term  expiring  in  1917.  He  is  cashier  of  The 
Kansas  Beserve  State  Bank  at  Topeka,  president  of 
the  CitisEens  State  Bank  at  Argonia,  Kansas ;  treasurer 
of  the  Beggs  Motor  Gar  Company  (a  new  million  dol- 
lar manufacturing  plant)  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
now  forming  and  interested  in  numerous  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  in  Kansas. 

William  Edward  Davis  is  the  youngest  state  auditor 
Kansas  has  ever  had  and  one  of  the  youngest  men 
who  ever  held  such  an  official  dignity  in  any  of 
the  states.  It  may  also  be  added,  to  express  a  gen- 
eral opinion  current  at  the  capital  and  over  the 
state,  that  Mr.  Davis'  administration  as  auditor  has 
been  a  synonym  of  efficiency  and  economy.  He  rep- 
resents that  splendid  tyi>e  of  young  American  man- 
hood which  has  drawn  attention  by  its  capacity  for 
accomplishment. 

Though  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
Middle  West,  he  was  bom  in  West  Virginia,  and 
his  ancestors  had  lived  there  for  several  generations. 
He  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Hampshire  County, 
July  14,  1875^  a  son  of  John  William  and  Hannah 
Catherine  (Timbrook)  Davis.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Eli  Davis,  was  born  in  what  is  now  Hardy 
County,  West  Virginia,  then  Old  Virginia.  He  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Evans.  Gipson  P.  Timbrook,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  married  a  Miss  Hott.  John  W. 
Davis  was  born  in  Hardy  County,  West  Virginia, 
May  26,  1851,  while  his  wife  was  bom  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  July  12,  1854.  Both  parents  are  still 
livinff,  residents  of  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  remov- 
ing there  from  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  and  they  naturally  take  much  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  their  son. 

When  William  E.  Davis  was  nine  years  old,  his 
parents  moved  to  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  and  he 
grew  up  there  on  a  farm.  The  limited  advantages 
of  the  country  schools  he  supj)lemented  by  attend- 
ance at  Avalon  College  in  Livingston  County,  Mis- 
souri. Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  be- 
came clerk  in  the  village  postoffice  at  Tina,  Carroll 
County.  In  1896  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came 
to  Kansas  to  make  his  fortune.  He  worked  as  a 
solicitor  one  year  at  Atchison  and  another  year  at 
Topeka,  and  then  moved  to  Hutchinson,  where  he 
became  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  stationery  house 
selling  goods  to  counties  and  banks.  In  1902  in 
addition  to  his  work  as  salesman  for  the  stationery 
company,  he  bought  and  still  owns  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Globe-Bepublican,  at  Dodge  City, 
now  the  daily  and  weekly  Globe.  This  was  the 
pioneer  weekly  paper  of  Dodge  City,  and  the  Globe 
IS  now  and  has  been  for  several  vears  the  leading 
organ  of  the  republican  party  in  that  section  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Davis  never  gave  his  personal  attention 
to  the  paper,  trusting  its  management  to  an  ex- 
perieneed  newspaper  man. 

He  continued  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  the 
Hutchinson  firm  until  January,  1907,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant  state  auditor. 
He  made  a  commendable  record  while  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  it  was  this  record  plus  popularity  gained 
by  extensive  traveling  acquaintance  over  the  state 
that  elected  him  auditor  of  the  State  of  Kansas  on 
November  8,  1910,  on  the  republican  ticket.  It 
was  the  first  office  for  which  he  was  ever  a  candi- 


date, and  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  election.  Mr.  Davis  began  his 
official  duties  as  state  auditor  January  9,  1911,  and 
is  now  filling  his  third  successive  term.  He  has 
realized  the  ideal  which  he  set  before  himself  of 
making  the  office  of  state  auditor  a  medium  of 
service  to  the  entire  people  of  Kansas.  Whether 
as  an  official  or  a  friend  he  has  the  courtesy,  the 
personal  magnetism  and  the  impartiality  which  are 
valuable  requisites  for  any  official,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  possesses  and  exercises  a.  promptness  and 
sureness  of  decision  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
details  which  largely  account  for  the  excellence  of 
his  administration.  While  in  office  he  has  exercised 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  public  expenditures,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  put  in  effect  rules  governing  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  that  have  been  help- 
ful to  the  claimant  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  The 
difficulty  pertaining  to  school  lands  that  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  worry  to  the  state  audi- 
tor's office  has  practically  disappeared.  By  co,-oper- 
ation  with  the  county  clerks  he  has  straiglitened 
out  the  defects  in  the  sale  of  lands  and  has  eat 
through  some  of  the  technicalities  which  interfered 
with  the  prompt  issue  of  patents.  Another  achieve- 
ment has  been  his  energetic  requirement  that  all 
moneys  collected  on  school  land  sales  and  payments 
should  be  brought  into  the  state  treasury  within  the 
time  required  under  the  law. 

Mr,  Davis  still  has  his  legal  residence  at  Dodge 
City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  the  United  Commercial 
Travelers.  On  September  23,  1899,  he  married  Miss 
Ellen  Mary  Wiley,  who  at  that  time  was  a  resident 
of  Meade,  Kansas,  but  was  bom  in  Osceola,  Iowa. 
Their  one  son,  William  Edward,  Jr.,  was  born  No- 
vember 16,  1902. 

Albe  B.  Whtfino,  a  resident  of  Topeka  for  the  past 
forty  years,  is  distinguished  as  being  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  great  free-soil  struggle  in  Kansas 
during  the  decade  of  the  '50s.  His  home  has  been 
in  Kansas  since  1856,  and  few  men  now  living  have 
more  interesting  experiences  to  connect  them -with 
Kansas  history. 

Of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry,  he  was  bora 
in  Lamoille  County,  Vermont,  November  10,  1835, 
and  has  already  passed  the  fourscore  milestone  on 
life's  journey.  His  parents  were  Harris  and  Mary 
(Dodge)  Whiting.  His  father  was  of  old  English 
colonial  ancestry,  and  died  in  1847,  when  Albe  B. 
Whiting  was  twelve  years  old. 

The  oldest  son  in  the  family,  much  of  the  burden 
of  family  support  fell  upon  his  young  shoulders. 
He  became  inured  to  toil,  and  worked  early  and  late 
not  only  as  a  contributor  to  the  household  but  also 
to  supply  himself  with  the  necessary  equipment  of 
education.  He  attended  the  common  schools,  and 
also  paid  his  way  through  a  few  terms  at  the  Acad- 
emy at  Johnson. 

When  quite  young  he  absorbed  from  his  father  and 
mother  the  abolition  and  temperance  ideas  which 
had  much  to  do  with  his  subsequent  life.  Th^us  he 
became  interested  in  the  struggle  between  th^  pro- 
slavery  and  the  free  state  elements  in  Kansas,  and 
that  interest  led  him  to  ally  himself  with  this  sec- 
tion of  the  great  western  border. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  he  set  out,  traveling  by 
railroad  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  there  took  a  boat 
which  took  him  to  Westport  Landing,  now  Kansas 
City.  He  had  secured  some  preliminary  training  as 
a  civil  engineer,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  find  em- 
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ployment  in.  that  line.  After  a  week  at  Westport 
Landing,  he,  with  his  partner  and  a  passenger, 
started  West  with  a  team  of  seven  yoke  of  oxen 
drawing  a  covered  wagon  filled  to  the  bows  with 
supplies.  This  little  party  started  for  Fort  BUey, 
and  after  about  three  weeks  arrived  in  the  Repub- 
lican Valley  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  fort  and  just 
beyond  the  outposts  of  civilization.  Mr.  Whiting 
had  a  partner,  B.  E.  FuUington,  an  honest,  God-fear- 
ing, upright  man,  and  their  plan  was  to  engage  in 
farming— raising  com  for  the  Government  post  at 
Fort  Riley.  Mr.  FuUington  soon  became  disgusted 
with  the  meager  success  that  attended  their  efforts,  • 
and  after  one  season  returned  East,  leaving  Mr. 
Whiting  to  conduct  the  business.  Jdr.  FuUington 
agreed  to  furnish  the  capital  while  Mr.  Whiting  was 
to  manage  the  business  connected  with  the  partner- 
ship. But  Kansas  looked  better  to  Mr.  FuUington 
after  he  got  to  Vermont  and  he  came  back  the  next 
spring  to  spend  a  long  and  useful  life  here.  Mr. 
Whiting  thinks  that  his  locaUty  was  subject  to  one 
of  the  first  scourges  of  grasshoppers  in  Kansas,  and 
that  pest  almost  destroyed  his  crops  in  1857.  The 
real  grasshopper  year  was  in  1874,  though  Mr.  Whit- 
ing thinks  the  grasshoppers  were  just  as  numerous 
in  1857,  though  of  course  the  damage  done  was  not 
so  great  as  Kansas  at  that  time  had  very  few  farms 
and  only  a  meager  population.  Grasshoppers  were 
onlv  a  temporary  pest,  but  scant  rainfall  was  a  more 
serious  handicap  to  farm  operations..  Mr.  Whiting 
and  his  associate  constructed  a  log  cabin,  every  stick 
of  which  was  made  of  rough  timber  by  hand  labor. 
Later  a  thousand  feet  of  pine  lumber  was  bought 
at  St.  Louis,  being  shipped  to  Leavenworth  by  boat 
and  was  laid  on  the  river  bank  there  at  a  cost  of 
$105.  From  there  it  had  to  be  transported  140  miles 
by  ox  waeon. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  a  range  of  recoUection  which  in- 
cludes aU  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  border 
days.  During  his  early  years  in  Kansas  the  buffalo 
was  plentiful,  antelope  occasionally  appeared  on 
the  plains,  *  deer  were  in  abundance,  and  livestock 
suffered  considerably  from  the  coyotes  and  wolves. 
The  reservation  Indians,  Mr.  Whiting  states^  were 
nuisances  as  beggars,  but  because  of  the  fair  treat- 
ment they  received  from  the  settlers  they  were  prob- 
ably more  of  a  protection  against  hostile  tribes  than 
were  the  soldiers.  For  several  years  Mr.  Whiting 
followed  his  occupation  of  farming  along  with  an 
occasional  excursion  for  hunting  and  in  such  other 
employment  as  was  necessary  at  the  time.  With 
his  partner  he  opened  up  extensive  farm  tracts,  and 
all  the  supplies  were  brought  by  freight  wagons  and 
teams  from  the  Missouri  River.  On  some  of  these 
trips  he  experienced  considerable  trouble  with  the 
border  ruffians.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Whiting 
went  to  Denver,  transporting  supplies  of  bacon  and 
various  farm  products  to  .the  mining  camps.  Denver 
at  that  time  had  less  than  a  thousand  population, 
and  was  a  town  of  tents  ranged  along  one  street. 

He  and  others  became  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  townsite.  In  the  early  days  the  ma- 
chinery and  fixtures  for  a  mill  had  been  shipped  out 
by  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  but 
the  equipmet  was  raided  and  was  thrown  into  the 
Missouri  River  at  Wyandotte  by  border  ruffians  from 
Missouri.  It  was  later  recovered  and  sold  to  three 
men  who  used  it  to  manufacture  lumber  from  timber 
cut  on  the  Government  land.  Eventually  the  mill 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Whiting, 
and  was  by  him  converted  into  a  flouring  and  saw 


mill,  and  established  at  what  was  then  Batcheller, 
now  Milford. 

The  scene  of  his  early  operations  in  Kansas  was 
in  what  is  now  a  part  of  G^ary  County.  In  those 
early  days  this  county  had  not  been  organized  or 
given  a  name.  There  he  spent  about  twenty-one 
years  and  on  the  whole  his  business  interests  pros- 
pered and  increased,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  sue- 
cessful  business  men  in  that  section. 

In  the  fall  of  1877,  in  order  to  give  his  chUdren 
the  advantages  X)f  better  schools,  he  moved  to  To- 
peka,  and  is  stiU  living  in  the  same  house  into  which 
his  family  moved  on  Christmas  Day  of  1877.  For 
several  years  he  gave  his  time  to  closing  up  his 
affairs  in  Riley  County,  and  at  Topeka  he  became 
interested  in  a  drug  store  whidh  eventuaUy  he  had 
to  take  over,  and  this  he  developed  into  a  paint  and 
glass  business,  both  wholesale  and  retaU,  operating 
it  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Whiting  is  independent  in  poUtics,  though 
with  republican  tendencies.  He  has  never  aspired  to 
office  though  unknown  to  him  and  without  his  sanc- 
tion he  was  elected  surveyor  of  Riley  County  in  early 
days,  though  he  never  qualified  for  the  office.  After 
coming  to  Topeka  he  served  at  one  time  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  police  commissioners  by  ap- 
pointment from  Governor  Llewellyn.  Mr.  Whiting 
served  as  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society  in  1910.  He  has  always  been  active  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  all  matters  of  morality, 
and  he  and  his  wife  were  charter  members  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church. 

In  1858  Mr.  Whiting  married  Kate  Amelia  Whit- 
ney of  Waterbury,  Vermont.  To  their  marriage  were 
born  six  children,  Annie  Frances,  dying  at  the  age 
of  four  years,  and  William  Wallace  in  infancy. 
Those  still  living  are:  Harris  Lyon;  Mary  Helen, 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  King;  Katherine  Louise,  Mrs.  Tall- 
madge  Hand;  and  Lillie  BeU,  Mrs.  Hampton  L. 
Shirer.  Mrs.  Whiting  passed  away  August  11, 
1907;  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  she  named 
Mount  Hope. 

Much  of  Mr.  Whiting's  time  and  attention  in  later 
years  have  been  given  to  the  benefit  of  various  local 
institutions  and  some  substantial  philanthropies. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Topeka  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  his  children,  he  was  made  a  trustee  of 
Washburn  College,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of 
its  board  ever  since.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Whiting  have  been  directed  particularly  in  recent 
years  to  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  Company,  which 
they  organized,  and  of  which  he  is  president.  It 
was  not  organized  for  profit,  but  is  a  truly  philan- 
thropic enterprise.  They  have  established  a  beauti- 
ful place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  profits 
from  the  enterprise,  amounting  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  are  in  the  nature  of  an  endowment  fund 
for  Washburn  College,  and  also  for  the  Young  Men 's 
Christian  Association  and  Young  Women 's  Christian 
Association,  Christian  charities,  each  of  which  gets 
a  percentage  of  the  profits.*  Thus  for  sixty  years 
Mr.  Whiting  has  been  closely  identified  with  Kansas 
in  its  making.  His  life  has  counted  for  good,  he  has 
always  stood  for  morality,  upright  Uving  and  good 
citizenship,  and  his  influence  has  been  exceptionally 
great  in  behalf  of  religion  and  charity. 

Georqe  W.  Dailet.  Few  men  can  recite  the  story 
of  Kansas  since  statehood  from  their  own  recollec- 
tion. One  of  these  men  is  George  W.  DaUey,  now  a 
resident  of  Topeka.     Mr.  Dailey  is  a  true  pioneer 
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of  Kansas.  He  arrived  when  this  and  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Missouri  Biver  was  a  wilderness.  He 
bore  the  hardships  and  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
frontier  settler.  He  helped  defend  the  country  when 
there  was  danger,  and  a  public  spirit  and  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  benefit  of  others  has 
been  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character. 

In  March,  1860,  he  arrived  in  Topeka  on  horse- 
back, he  having  traveled  that  way  from  Marshall, 
Missouri.  He  went  direct  from  Topeka  to  Mission 
Creek,  now  called  Dover,  and  with  his  cousin  Charles 
W.  Dailey  acquired  800  acres  of  land  in  Wabaunsee 
county,  just  across  the  Shawnee  County  line.  Thus 
he  entered  upon  his  life  in  Kansas  on  a  compara- 
tively large  scale  even  for  those  days.  After  two 
years  on  that  land  he  moved  to  Mission  Creek  and 
bought  the  Doty  farm,  now  known  generally  as  the 
Dailey  farm.  On  March  7, 1862,  Mr.  Dailey  married 
Eliza  J.  Doty. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Dailey  found  all 
his  time  and  energies  absorbed  in  the  management 
of  his  extensive  farming  and  stock  raising  interests 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dover.  In  1885  he  moved  to  To- 
peka, and  that  city  has  since  been  his  home,  though 
his  interests  are  still  represented  in  the  country 
districts  of  Shawnee  County. 

George  W.  Dailey  was  born  April  6,  1835,  in  Mon- 
roe County,  New  York,  and  grew  up  and  received 
his  early  education  there.  His  parents  were  Thomas 
and  Lydia  L.  (Whitney)  Dailey,  and  his  grandfather 
Thomas  Dailey  was  a  native  of  County  '^rone,  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  a  weaver.  Going  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland,  he  became  a  shepherd.  This  Thomas 
Dailey  was  a  Mason  and  he  married  a  Protestant  girl 
after' coming  to  America.  He  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try just  prior  to  the  Eevolutionary  war. 

While  living  in  New  York  state  George  W.  Dailey 
acquired  more  of  an  education  than  most  boys  of  the 
time  and  place  enjoyed.  He  attended  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary  and  College  and  for  four  terms 
was  a  teacher  in  New  York  state.  In  March,  1857, 
he  went  to  Albia,  Iowa,  where  he  followed  teaching 
and  also  clerking  in  a  store.  Two  years  later  he  eame 
to  Kansas,  and  in  this  state  found  the  arena  of  his 
serious  efforts,  which  have  been  attended  with  a  gen- 
erous degree  of  prosperity. 

In  1864  Mr.  Dailey  enlisted  in  Company  D  of  the 
Seventeenth  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  as 
commissary  sergeant  of  his  company.  He  was  on 
duty  as  a  guard  at  Lawrence  immediately  following 
the  sacking  of  that  town.  His  business  success  has 
come  from  farming  and  cattle  raising.  For  a  time 
he  operated  a  store  at  Dover  with  Harvey  Loomis, 
and  was  also  interested  in  a  creamery.  He  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Dover  cemetery.  Mr.  Dailey  is  a 
member  of  Lincoln  Post,  No.  1,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic,  of  Topeka;  has  been  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order  since  1866;  was  a  notary  public  while 
living  on  the  farm;  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  several  years. 

After  a  happy  married  life  of  almost  fifty  years, 
Mrs.  Dailey  died  in  February,  1912.  She  was  the 
mother  of  seven  children:  Belle,  now  deceased,  who 
married  John  Christian;  Addie,  who  married  James 
Riley  and  lives  in  Shawnee  County;  Thomas  C,  a 
resident  of  Topeka;  Mattie  and  Hattie,  twins,  the 
former  the  wife  of  Frank  McClelland  and  the  latter 
the  wife  of  William  F.  Riley,  living  near  Dover; 
Lizzie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty -five;  and 
Charles,  of  Topeka. 


Frank  M.  "Staul.  If  all  the  events,  circumstances 
and  movements  with  which  Frank  M.  Stahl  has  been 
identified  since  he  came  to  Kansas  should  be  written 
out  in  detail  the  resujt  would  be  a  Kansas  history 
perhaps  as  complete  and  certainly  as  interesting  and 
instructive  as  could  be  written  with  one  life  as  the 
central  feature.  To  do  full  justice  to  such  a  career 
is  manifestly  impossible  within  brief  limits,  and  the 
following  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  suggestive 
outline  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  noted  pioneer 
Kansans  still  alive,  and  an  honored  resident  of 
Topeka. 

Born  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  May  23,  1841,  he  was 
one  of  the  eight  children,  four  now  living,  of  Michael 
and  Susan  (Moore)  Stahl.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  native  of  Germany.  Michael  Stahl  was  both 
a  cooper  and  shoemaker,  and  as  a  youth  Frank 
learned  those  trades  from  his  father.  In  the  decades 
of  the  '40s  and  '508  when  he  was  growing  up  in 
Western  Ohio  there  was  no  real  public  school  system 
in  that  state.  Most  schools  were  maintained  on  the 
subsciyiption  plan,  each  family  paying  the  tuition  of 
those  of  its  children  who  attended,  and  the  time  was 
usually  only  three  months  a  year.  Frank  Stahl  at- 
tended such  a  school  in  a  log  cabin. 

The  first  great  national  discussion  which  influ- 
enced his  career  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  contro- 
versy which  began  about  1853  under  the  leadership 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  culminated  in  the  so-called 
squatter  sovereignty  policy,  by  which  Congress  de- 
termined that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  territory  should 
enter  the  Union  either  as  a  free  or  slave  state,  de- 
pending upon  the  will  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  time 
of  admission.  This  precipitated  the  great  contest 
for  the  making  of  Kansas  a  free  state. 

Frank  Stahl  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  this  controversy  was  at  its  height.  All  the  pa- 
pers were  filled  with  reports  from  the  western  border 
country,  telling  of  pitched  battles  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  free  and  the  slave  standards,  and  in 
the  community  where  he  lived  as  doubtless  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  older  states,  the  younger  men 
were  greatly  stirred  by  these  stories,  and  in  his  par- 
ticular section  a  number  of  boys  perfected  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  society  or  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  going  out  to  Kansas  and  contributing 
their  assistance  toward  making  it  a  free  state.  Their 
determination  and  enthusiasm  were  kept  at  white 
heat  until  the  definite  time  for  action  came.  Then 
all  declined  to  participate,  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Young  Stahl  was  not  of  that  mettle.  He  refused  to 
back  out,  and  going  to  his  father  asked  for  enough 
mone^  to  get  him  to  his  destination  and  not  enough 
to  brmg  him  back. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  never  been  away  from 
home.  Starting  from  Ohio,  he  went  by  railroad  as 
far  as  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  which  was  then  the 
terminus  of  the  old  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
thence  by  steamboat  up  the  Missouri  to  Kansas  City. 
Leaving  Kansas  City,  or  rather  Westport  Landing, 
since  Kansas  City  as  a  town  did  not  then  exist,  he 
started  West  on  foot.  After  many  discouraging 
circumstances  he  landed  in  March,  1857,  near  Au- 
burn on  Six  Mile  Creek.  He  did  not  have  a  cent  to 
his  name.  His  first  employer  was  Robert  Simmer- 
well,  who  was  a  missionary  among  the  Pottawatamie 
Indians.  He  worked  on  Mr.  Simmerwell  's  farm,  and 
later  found  employment  in  what  was  probably  the 
first  mill  in  Kansas,  located  at  Auburn.  This  mill 
operated  its  machinery  for  the  sawing  of  lumber 
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during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  burrs  were  turning 
to  grind  corn.  It  was  one  of  the  great  institutions 
of  a  new  country.  Both  whites  and  Indians  came  for 
a  distance  of  a  100  miles  to  s^et  grain  ground.  In 
this  mill  Frank  Stahl  worked  for  about  two  years. 

In  March,  1859,  his  parents,  not  wishing  to  be 
separated  from  their  enterprising  young  son,  fol- 
lowed him  to  Kansas.  They  located  about  ten  miles 
southwest  of  Topeka,  where  his  father  bought  a 
tract  of  land  that  has  ever  since  been  owned  by 
some  member  of  the  Stahl  family.  Michael  Stahl  did 
not  live  long  after  coming  to  Kansas,  dying  in  1862. 
His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  passing  away 
in  1903.  While  it  is  evident  that  Frank  M.  Stahl 
possessed  to  begin  with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
physical  energy  and  courage,  he  himself  attributes 
much  of  such  success  as  he  has  attained  to  the  exam- 
ple and  inspiration  of  his  father.  Michael  Stahl  was 
in  fact  a  man  of  superior  education  for  his  time,  and 
his  mental  faculties  were  balanced  by  a  high  moral 
sense  of  right,  and  his  children  and  descendants  can 
always  take  pleasure  in  the  record  of  his  uj>jight 
blameless  life.  He  was  an  excellent  writer,  and 
while  living  in  Ohio  taught  singing  school,  when  the 
old  ** buckwheat''  notes  were  used. 

In  1859,  after  spending  a  short  time  in  the  new 
home  of  his  parents,  Frank  M.  Stahl  went  to  Walnut 
creek  in  western  and  central  western  Kansas  on  a 
hunting  trip.  The  party  comprised  nine  persons  at 
the  start,  but  only  two  remained  to  complete  the 
hunt.  The  chief  objects  of  their  search  was  wolves. 
They  killed  many  score  of  these  animals.  In  one 
night  the  slaughter  amounted  to  forty,  and  all  were 
mountain  wolves  except  two. 

Led  on  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  in  June,  1860, 
Frank  Stahl  crossed  the  plains  on  foot  to  Denver. 
Denver  was  at  that  time  a  little  city  composed 
almost  entirely  of  adobe  houses.  He  had  some  ex- 
periences as  a  miner  at  Central  City  and  Blackhawk, 
and.  was  doing  quite  well  there  when  he  was  induced 
to  go  on  to  Arizona.  That  proved  a  fruitless  quest, 
and  he  returned  to  Colorado  to  be  confronted  with 
the  disastrous  news  that  his  partner,  a  reputed  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  had  decamped  with  everything 
that  could  be  converted  into  money.  This  partner, 
as  was  afterwards  learned,  was  hanged  by  vigilantes 
for  stealing  mules.  Thus  he  was  left  at  Denver  with- 
out a  dollar. 

While  there  he  learned  that  war  had  started  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  and  during  the  winter 
of  1861-62  he  walked  back  across  the  plains  to  his 
Kansas  home,  with  the  intention  of  enlisting.  How- 
ever, about  that  time  there  occurred  a  lull  in  the 
fighting,  and  many  thought  that  the  war  was  over. 
Instead  of  enlisting  at  that  time  Mr.  Stahl  took  a 
commission  to  drive  six  yoke  of  oxen  over  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail  to  New  Mexico.  His  team  carried  a 
wagon  loaded  with  6,500  pounds  of  revolvers  and 
ammunition.  At  that  time,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  was  still  in  its  glory  as 
one  of  the  chief  overland  trunk  lines  for  transporta- 
tion and  traffic  between  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Southwest.  A  thousand  tales  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture have  their  scenes  along  that  trail,  and  the 
trip  which  Mr.  Stahl  made  over  the  highway  in  1862 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  his  entire 
career.  Besides  the  hardships  and  the  many  inci- 
dents connected  with  such  a  journey,  spice  was  added 
to  nearly  each  day's  progress  by  the  necessity  of 
being  on  constant  guard  against  hostile  Indians. 
Again  and  again  the  party  had  narrow  escapes  from 
the  red  men. 


Beturning  to  Kansas,  in  August,  1862,  Mr.  Stahl 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  I  of  the  Second 
Kansas  Cavalry.  Within  a  week  after  he  enlisted 
he  engaged  in  a  bushwhacking  fight  at  Cross  Hol- 
lows, Arkansas.  His  career  as  a  soldier  was  one  of 
unusual  adventure  and  hardship,  since  the  western 
cavalrymen,  particularly  those  engaged  in  Arkansas, 
were  exposed  not  only  to  the  open  but  a^o  to  the 
secret  foe.  The  two  chief  battles  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated were  those  of  Cane  Hill  and  Prairie  Grove, 
Arkansas,  but  all  told  he  was  in  twenty-seven  en- 
gagements where  artillery  was  used.  While  on  a 
scout  down  the  Arkansas  River  he  received  two  se- 
vere wounds  at  Dardanelle.  One  wound  was  through 
the  body  and  the  other  through  the  left  arm  and 
hand.  With  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1865  he  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  at  old  Fort  Gibson 
in  Indian  Territory. 

For  about  two  years  after  the  war  Mr.  Stahl  did 
stone  fence  building  in  Kansas.  In  July,  1867,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth  Kansas  Cavaliy, 
in  Company  B,  the  regiment  being  sent  to  assist  in 
suppressing  Indian  outbreaks.  Governor  Crawford 
gave  him  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant.  During 
the  following  campaign  he  fought  at  Prairie  Dog  and 
Beaver  Creek,  known  more  generally  as  the  Spillman 
Creek  fight.  This  campaign  makes  a  long  and  inter- 
esting story  in  itself,  and  is  one  of  the  vivid  chapters 
of  early  Kansas  history.  Mr.  Stahl  was  away  about 
six  months  on  this  campaign. 

His.  next  important  work  was  to  carry  out  a  con- 
tract for  a  large  commission  house  to  deliver  1,123 
head  of  cattle  to  the  Government  authorities  at  Fort 
Union,  New  Mexico,  and  thus  again  he  traversed  a 
large  part  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail.  Beturning  to 
Kansas  he  resumed  the  building  of  stone  fences. 

Not  long  after  that  he  married,  and  then  settled 
down  by  purchasing  160  acres  of  land  in  Auburn 
Township,  and  beginning  as  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  *  *  Kansas  was  my  grazing  ground, ' '  says  Mr. 
Stahl  in  recalling  his  early  operations  as  a  cattle 
man,  and  in  fact  forty -five  or  fifty  years  ago  fences 
were  almost  unknown  in  Kansas,  the  settlements 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  cattle  man  had 
an  almost  unrestricted  use  of  the  range  for  his  stock. 
As  years  passed  by,  though  his  cattle  had  to  be 
confined  to  narrower  limits  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  towns,  the  settlement  of  farms  and  the  increase  of 
population,  his  general  prosperity  had  little  inter- 
ruption and  success  has  come  to  him  in  generous 
measure.  Mr.  Stahl  still  owns  640  acres,  half  of  it 
in  Shawnee  County,  and  the  rest  adjoining  in  Osage 
County. 

After  coming  back  from  the  war  the  cattle  taken 
to  New  Mexico  averaged  1,133  head  in  twenty 
droves. 

In  1869  Mr.  Stahl  married  Jennie  T.  Dickson,  and 
both  are  still  living  in  good  health  and  all  their  eight 
children  are  still  alive.  A  brief  record  of  the  chil- 
dren is  as  follows:  Alexander  Michael,  who  Jives  in 
California;  Effie  May,  Mrs.  James  Ely,  of  Oklahoma; 
Edgar  Marion,  of  Topeka;  Lloyd  Lincoln  and  Lewis 
Garfield,  twins,  the  former  a  farmer  near  Bur- 
lingame  and  the  latter  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Wakarusa;  Eva  Irene,  wife  of  Mr.  Meredith 
of  Eskridge;  Clare  W.,  a  physician  at  Burlingame; 
and  Leon  Frank,  a  farmer  at  Shawnee  County.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stahl  are  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 

All  the  experiences  and  events  of  his  early  life 
were  such  as  would  naturally  make  him  a  republican, 
and  in  fact  he  has  been  ident],fied  with  that  party 
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ever  since  easting  his  first  vote.  In  1892  Mr.  Stahl 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  republicans  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  of  that  year,  which  was  almost 
overwhelmingly  occupied  by  populist  members.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Shawnee  County, 
and  by  re-election  filled  the  oflSce  four  years.  With 
his  election  as  treasurer  in  1894  he  moved  his  home 
from  hiy  farm  to  Topeka,  and  has  since  been  a  resi- 
dent of  that  city.  In  1900  Mr.  Stahl  was  appointed 
chief  of  police  of  Topeka,  and  proved  a  vigorous 
guardian  of  the  peace  and  characterized  his  admin- 
istration by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  dur- 
ing the  five  years  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
police  force.  He  is  a  Boyal  Arch  Mason,  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  master  of  his  masonic 
lodge. 

Mr.  Stahl  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  of  Kansas,  and  has  always  been  a 
stanch  advocate  of  prohibition.  Many  years  ago 
he  established  on  his  own  farm  an  annual  temperance 
picnic,  and  that  has  since  been  incorporated  and  is 
still  flourishin|r.  Since  December,  1908,  Mr.  Stahl 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  State  Temper- 
ance Union,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America.  His  duties  require  that  he  de- 
liver lectures  throughout  the  state  and  he  has  charge 
of  from  five  to  six  men  employed  in  similar  work  in 
Kansas.  In  addition  he  also  has  charge  of  the 
publication  of  the  Kansas  Issue,  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Governor  Andrew  H.  Bebder.*  Pennsylvania  has 
long  been  noted  for  her  distinguished  men  in  all 
v^a&B  of  life.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania bar,  and  the  current  and  popular  phrase 
**a  Philadelphia  lawyer,"  denoting  unusual  ability 
and  intellectual  acumen,  illustrates  the  fact  that  it 
was  thoroughly  recognized  both  in  and  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  lawyers  of  this  commonwealth  were 
worthy  of  the  pre-eminence  claimed  for  them. 

The  bar  of  Northampton  County  shared  this  pre- 
eminence, and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  main- 
tained its  prestige  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession 
in  the  commonwealth.  Its  roll  contains  the  names 
of  many  distinguished  and  able  lawyers  who  have 
also  been  in  high  official  station.  It  is  not  my  province 
in  this  paper  to  catalogue  them  but  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  Samuel  Sitgroaves,  Judge  Hopewell  Hepburn, 
Judge  Joel  Jones,  George  Wolf,  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, James  M.  Porter,  twice  president  judge  and 
secretary  of  war  in  President  Tyler's  cabinet;  Richard 
Brodhead,  a  member  .of  Congress  and  senator  of  the 
United  States;  Peter  Ihrie,  Henry  D.  Maxwell,  8r., 
Henry  Green,  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  Judge 
Kirkpatrick,  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania;  How- 
ard J.  Reeder,  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  General  Frank  Reeder,  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  Hon.  Andrew  Horatio 
Beeder,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  ablest 
lawyers  of  our  bar.  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  the 
county  or  to  the  state  but  was  nation-wide,  and  in  the 
stirring  period  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  he  played  a  large  and  important  part. 

Governor  Reeder  belonged  to  a  family  of  English  or- 
igin.   John  Reeder,  one  of  his  ancestors,  emigrated  to 

•  This  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Govemor  Andrew  H. 
Beeder,  written  by  B.  J.  Fox,  of  Baston,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Fox  married  a  grand-daughter  of  GoTernor  Reeder. 


Ihis  country  before  1656  and  settled  at  Newton,  L.  I. 
His  son,  John  Reeder,  came  to  Ewing,  New  Jersey,  not 
far  from  Trenton,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  grandson,  also  named  John,  married  Miss 
Hanna  Mershon  and  among  the  children  bom  of  this 
marriage  was  Absalom  Reeder.  Absalom  Reeder  mar- 
ried October  16,  1788,  Christiana  Smith  of  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Absalom 
Reeder  and  his  family  continued  to  reside  in  Easton, 
and  his  last  resting  place  is  in  Easton  Cemetery,  the 
body  having  been  removed  there  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  bodies  from  the  burial  ground  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Andrew  Horatio  Reeder,  a  son  of  Absalom  Reeder, 
was  bom  July  12,  1807,  in  Easton.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  a  common  school  education  such  as  was 
attainable  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  completed  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  high  school  at  Lawrence- 
ville.  New  Jersey,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  splendid 
preparatory  school  at  Lawrenceville  of  this  day.  Mr. 
Reeder  graduated  with  honor  from  Lawrenceville  but 
did  not  have  any  collegiate  education.  Having  selected 
the  law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  Uiw  office 
of  Hon.  Peter  Ihrie,  then  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  Easton.  Peter  Ihrie 's  law  office  was  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  public  square  in  the  stone  building  at 
present  owned  by  the  Hay  estate. 

Mr.  Reeder  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  county 
in  1828  and  three  years  later  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Amalia  Hutter,  a  daughter  of  Christian  J.  Hutter. 
Mr.  Reeder  soon  gained  prominence  at  the  bar.  He 
was  industrious,  ambitious,  persevering  and  rose  rap- 
idly in  the  public  esteem  as  one  of  the  leading  advo- 
cates at  the  bar  of  Northampton  County.  His  prac- 
tice was  not  confined  to  this  county,  but  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  try  cases  in  many  of  the 
adjoining  counties.  In  a  letter  to  President  Franklin 
Pierce,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  had  cases  pending 
in  six  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Reeder  gave  strict  attention  from  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1828  until  1854  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  As  a  good  citizen  he  rec- 
ognized his  obligation  to  take  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  able  speaker  and  his  services 
were  demanded  in  many  of  the  state  campaigns. 

He  belonged  to  the  democratic  party  and  was  an 
active  participant  in  its  councils,  both  in  the  state 
and  nation  prior  to  his  appointment  as  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Kansas.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  law  was  a  jealous  mistress  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  seek  office.  His  mle  of  action  in  this  respect  was 
once  stated  by  him,  in  the  form  of  advice  to  a  young 
friend,  thus:  "First  succeed  in  your  profession.  Ac- 
quire it  you  may  by  honorable  means,  such  fortune 
as  will  enable  you  at  all  times  to  maintain  yourself 
with  dignity,  irrespective  of  public  emolument.  If 
then  an  office  suitable  to  your  taste  and  capacity 
seeks  you,  accept  it,  but  do  not  allow  any  thought 
of  public  employment  to  occupy  your  attention  until 
that  period  shall  have  arrived." 

Had  Governor  Reeder 's  fame  rested  alone  on  his 
reputation  as  an  able  lawyer  it  would  have  been 
secure.  He  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  important 
cases  that  were  litigated  in  this  county  and  in  adjoin- 
ing counties  during  the  period  in  which  he  was  in 
partnership  with  the  Hon.  Henry  Green,  afterwards 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  firm  enjoyed 
a  large  clientage.  , 

During  the  most  of  this  pferiod  Governor  Reeder 
resided  in  a  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Easton 
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Trust  Company  Building  at  the  Corner  of  Centre 
Square  and  South  Third  Street,  and  his  office  adjoined 
the  house.  He  later  built  a  brick  dwelling  on  East 
Northampton  Street  and  an  office  building  just  south 
of  the  Trust  Company  Building. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  industry.  General  Doster 
in  an  address  made  some  years  ago  described  his 
habits  thus:  » 

"His  habit  was  to  come  to  the  office  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  stay  there  continuously  until 
six  or  seven  when  he  dined.  By  eight  or  half  past 
eight  he  returned  and  stayed  usually  as  late  as  one 
o'clock,  seldom  going  home  before  midnight." 

It.  is  well  authenticated  in  his  family  history  that 
the  governor  did  not  always  stop  work  as  early  as 
Mrs.  Boeder  thought  he  should,  and  when  she  would 
wake  up  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  and  dis- 
cover that  he  had  not  yet  come  to  bed  would  knock 
on  the  floor  with  a  cane  and  remind  him  that  he  was 
spending  too  much  time  at  his  work  and  not  enough 
in  sleep. 

In  personal  appearance  Governor  Reeder  was  thus 
described  by  General  Doster: 

"The  Governor  was  muscular,  rather  portly,  and 
stood  six  feet  in  height,  although  his  commanding  air 
gave  the  impression  of  being  taller.  His  shoulders 
were  square  and  broad,  his  carriage  erect  and  proud, 
with  a  look  of  determination  but  kindness  in  his 
face.  He  received  me  with  politeness,  and  impressed 
me  at  once  as  a  man  of  great  physical  and  intellectual 
force,  cautious,  resolute,  of  sound  judgment,  agreeable 
manners,  and  careful  in  his  dress.  His  conversation 
was  sensible,  sympathetic,  and  to  the  point,  and  in- 
spired me  with  confidence  that  he  was  not  only  doing 
the  best  thing  that  was  to  be  done,  but  was  giving  me 
the  best  service  that  was  in  him. ' ' 

After  Governor  Reeder  returned  from  Kansas,  the 
New  York  Times  in  its  personal  column  gave  this 
description  of  him: 

' '  The  Governor  is  not  quite  such  a  looking  man  as 
we  should  have  imagine^  that  an  interior  town  of 
Pennsylvania  would  have  been  likely  to  have  furnished 
as  a  Governor  over  the  band  of  rufians  of  our  most 
remote  territory.  Governor  Reeder  is  a  gentlemanly 
looking  person,  of  easy  manners,  apparently  about 
45  with  a  sprinkling  of  grey  hair  on  his  head  and  a 
handsome  moustache." 

The  incident  in  the  life  of  Governor  Reeder  which 
brought  him  greatest  fame  and  prominence  was  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas 
in  1854.  The  Missouri  Compromise  which  was  enacted 
in  1820,  it  will  be  remembered,  provided  a  line  north 
of  which  there  were  to  be  no  slave  states.  This  ques- 
tion had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  as  it  was  then,  and  the  contest  between 
the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  men  was  most 
intense.  They  finally  agreed  that  Missouri  should  be 
a  slave  state,  but  the  anti-slavery  men  succeeded  in 
effecting  this  compromise. 

In  the  early  'SOs  the  agitation  as  to  slavery  which 
had  never  been  finally  adjusted,  was  again  renewed 
and  the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  passed, 
which  was  in  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  Mr.  Reeder 
as  a  democrat  and  as  a  man  with  southern  connections 
(for  through  Mrs.  Reeder  he  was  related  to  Virgin- 
ians) ,  heartily  approved  of  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act.  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  in  his ' '  History 
of  the  United  States"  quotes  Governor  Reeder  as 
having  said  shortly  after  his  appointment  as  governor 


of  Kansas,  ' '  That  he  would  have  no  merer  scruples  in 
buying  a  slave  than  in  buying  a  horse. ' ' 

In  the  year  1854,  Franklin  Pierce  was  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  secretary  of  war  was  Jefferson 
l>avi6  and  he  was  a  most  influential  member  of  the 
administration.  Asa  Packer  was  then  .a  member  of 
Congress  from  this  district,  and  Hon.  Richard  Brod- 
hf^ad  was  United  States  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  territorial 
governor  for  Kansas  was  being  considered,  Judge 
Packer  suggested  the  appointment  of  Governor  Reeder. 

Governor  Reeder  was  acceptable  to  the  extreme 
southern  men  represented  by  Jefferson  Davis.  They 
believed  that  if  he  were  appointed  as  governor  of 
Kansas  that  he  would  support  their  views  and  do 
nothing  that  would  militate  against  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  the  new  territory.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  an  abstract  from  the  Washington  Sentinel  of  June 
24,  1854,  which  shows  what  the  southern  men  then  in 
power  thought  themselves  justified  in  expecting  after 
the  passage  of  the  Territorial  Acts: 

''It  is  said  that  the  President  has  tendered  or  is 
about  to  tender,  that  office  to  an  individual  from  a 
non-slaveholding  state,  whose  opinions  upon  the  Ter- 
ritorial BiU  a^e  either  unsound  or  unknown.  To  such 
rumor  we  give  no  credence;  "we  cannot,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  President  can  for  a  moment  think  of 
frustrating  'by  his  patronage  the  design  of  a  bill 
which  he  countenanced  in  all  its  stages,  and  to  which 
he  gave  his  ready  sanction  as  a  law.  Recent  develop- 
ments have  shown  that  Kansas  Territory  is  in  the 
highest  degree  suited  to  slave  labor,  and  that  the 
equal  laws  of  labor  must  inevitably  introduce  the 
institution  of  slavery  there. ' ' 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Reeder  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  Senator  Douglas  and  it  is  probable  that  at  that 
time  he  had,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  regarded  himself  as  precluded  by  the  Consti- 
tution from  raising  questions  as  to  the  abstract  right 
or  wrong  of  negro  slavery  where  it  existed. 

He  was  welcomed  with  great  warmth  by  the  politi- 
cians of  Missouri  on  his  passage  through  that  state 
and  was  doubtless  prepared  to  see  slavery  legally 
introduced  into  Kansas,  if  that  should  indeed  be  the 
lawful  result  of  the  elections. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Kansas  there  was 
such  a  display  of  violence  and  lawlessness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  favored  the  introduction  of  slavery  that 
this  fact  caused  him  to  think  more  deeply  than  ever 
before  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  that  question,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  pro-slavery  zeal  of  Western 
Missouri  was  the  cliief  instrument  for  converting  a 
democratic  governor,  of  Pennsylvania  training  and 
Southern  sympathies,  into  a  warm  and  devoted  friend 
of  the  slave  and  an  opponent  of  a  practice  which 
required  the  support  of  such  violent  and  unlawful 
means.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  territory  he 
ordered  an  election  for  territorial  delegates  and  for 
the  election  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Territory  of  fCansas  was  sparsely  settled. 
Many  of  the  settlers  had  been  induced  to  locate  there 
by  a  society  in  New  England  known  as  the  "New  Eng- 
land Emigrant  Society."  It  was  alleged  that  this 
society  really  was  a  society  for  the  propagation  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  and  that  the  people  who  were 
located  in  Kansas  were  not  bona  fide  settlers.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  election  was  held,  large  numbers 
of  men  who  lived  and  voted  in  the  adjoining  state  of 
Missouri,  the  day  before  the  election,  left  their  homes 
in  Missouri  and  came  over  to  Kansas  and  by  intimida* 
tion  and  threats   of  violence  required  the   election 
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officers  to  receive  their  votes.  These  Missouri  men 
so  far  outnumbered  the  actual  residents  of  Kansas 
that  the  vote  in  favor  of  their  candidates  who  were 
pro-slavery  men  was  very  largely  in  excess  of  the 
anti-slavery  vote.   .        • 

A  committee  came  to  Governor  Beeder  and  asked 
him  to  sign  certificates  of  those  claiming  to  be  elected 
members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  He  courteously 
but  decidedly  refused.  '*  Governor  Reeder/'  said  the 
committee,  '*we  give  you  15  minutes  to  sign  these 
certificates,  resign  or  be  hanged.*' 

Governor  Reeder  replied,  '*  Gentlemen,  I  need  no  15 
minutes,  my  mind  is  made  up,  I  shall  hang."  The 
boldness  of  his  answer  and  his  remarkable  courage 
probably  saved  him  for  the  time  from  violence. 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  Governor  Reeder  came  East. 
He  went  first  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  President  Pierce,  the  Hon.  William  L. 
Marcy,  secretary  of  state,  and  other  high  officials. 
From  Washington  he  came  to  Easton  and  was 
accorded  a  public  reception  and  a  great  ovation. 
He  was  met  at  the  train  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  escorted  to  the  courthouse,  where  an  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Judge  James  Madison 
Porter  fully  approving  his  course.  Governor  Reeder 
replied  in  a  lengthy  address  which,  imfortunately, 
is  not  reported,  but  which  was  a  justification  of  his 
course  in  Kansas,  and  an  exposure  of  the  methods 
which  were  resorted  to  by  the  pro-slavery  men  in 
Missouri  and  in  Kansas. 

He  then  returned  to  Washington  for  further  inter- 
views with  President  Pierce,  and  his  testimony  relat- 
ing to  those  interviews  was  taken  by  a  congressional 
committee  which  was  later  appointed  to  investigate 
Kansas  affairs.  He  said  in  the  coursie  of  his  testi- 
mony '*that  President  Pierce  criticised  his  Easton 
speech  because  he  had  omitted  all  aUusion  to  the 
illegalities  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  and  thought 
that  perhaps  it  was  unnecessarily  strong  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  Missouri  invasion.  He  said  that  the 
President  told  him  that  the  Kansas  matter  had  given 
him  more  harassing  ansety  than  anything  that  had 
happened  since  the  death  of  his  son;  that  it  haunted 
him  day  and  night  and  was*  the  great  overshadowing 
trouble  of  his  administriEttion. " 

He  testified  further  as  to  the  Pre'sident: 

**He  was  profuse  in  his  expression  of  approval 
of  my  course,  but  expressed  himself  deeply  solicitous 
as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  my  •  return  to 
the  Territory.  He  declared  that  in  the  excited  state 
of  the  community  he  was  fearful  of  personal  violence 
to  myself  and  that  if  violence  was  committed  upon 
me  the  whole  North  would  be  inflamed,  civil  war 
would  probably  ensue,  and  no  man  could  predict  the 
result.  He  repeated  this  and  enlarged  upon  it  much 
and  often;  said  that  it  would  be  a 'fearful  calamity, 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  concluding  with  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  myself,  and  for  the 
country,  that  I  should  return  to  Kansas  in  the  capacity 
of  governor.  I  told  him  promptly  and  decidedly 
that  I  would  not  resign  the  office;  that  two  con- 
siderations forbade  me  to  think  of  it,  that,  as  things 
now  stood,  the  executive  office  in  my  hands  was  the 
only  means  of  protection  for  the  people  against  the 
persecutions  and  oppressions  which  had  been  perpe- 
trated, and  would  be  continued,  from  the  state  of 
Missouri;  that  it  would  be  base  and  dishonorable  in 
me  to  betray  and  abandon  them,  and  that  consider- 
ations df  personal  danger  to  myself  would  not  induce 
me  to  think  of  it;  that  besides  this  consideration, 
the  whole  country  had  resounded  with  threats  against 


myself  in  case  I  should  return  and  that  a  resigna- 
tion of  my  office  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
attributed  to  pusillanimity  and  cowardice." 

It  was  apparent  to  Governor  Reeder  that  Qea. 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  southern 
slavery  men  were  determined  that  he  ^ould  be 
removed  from  office  by  fair  means  or  foul.  President 
Pierce  Was  a  compromiser  and  was  endeavoring  in 
his  interview  with  Governor  Reeder  to  secure  his 
resignation.  -He  suggested  to  Governor  Reeder  that 
he  would  remove  him  from  office  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  the  existing  excitement  and  to  bring  about 
a  more  calm  and  sober  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  offered  to  appoint  him  to  some 
suitable  post  that  would  indicate  his  full  confidence 
in  Governor  Reeder.  He  offered  to  make  him  min- 
ister to  China.  The  negotiations  between  Governor 
Reeder  and  the  President  continued  for  several  days, 
but  they  were  without  result,  and  the  last  proposition 
made  to  the  governor  he  regarded  as  so  offensive  that 
he  says:  '*I  was  insulted  by  the  proposition  to  audi 
an  extent  that  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  reply.  I 
was  conscious-  of  a  state  of  temper  so  angry  and 
excited  as  to  leave  only  the  alternative  of  silent  con- 
tempt or  an  angry  and  indecorous  reply.  I  chose  the* 
former,  and,  as  I  was  standing  near  the  door  with 
my  hat  in  my  hand,  I  bade  him  good  morning  and 
left  him." 

The  pro-slavery  party  had  resorted  to  every  means 
within  their  power  to  get  rid  of  a  man  whom  they 
recognized  as  an  opponent  of  determination  and  cour- 
age. They  had  threatened  him  with  violence  and  did 
not  succeed.  They  decided  to  resort  to  trickery,  mis- 
representation and  falsehood.  They  preferred  charges 
against  Governor  Reeder  that  he  had  speculated  in 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  in  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas from  what  was  known  as  the  "half-breed  lands-. '* 
The  fact  was  that  Governor  Reeder  had  with  some 
others  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  but,  as  he  occupied  the  position  of  territorial 
governor,  he  felt  that  the  contract  should  not  be  car- 
ried out  except  with  the  full  knowledge  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  he,  therefore,  wrote  to  the  President  and 
secretary  of  the  interior  acquainting  them  with  the 
facts  and  asked  whether,  under  the'  circumstances,  he  ■ 
should  purchase  the  lands  or  not,  content  to  be  guided 
by  their  approval  of  his  act,  if  they  did  approve,  or 
not  to  purchase  the  land  if  they  disapproved. 

This  was  seized  upon  by  the  pro-slavery  men  as  a 
ground  for  his  removal,  and  President  Pierce,  who 
was  weak  and  in  the  control  largely  of  the  pro-slavery 
and  southern  men,  after  Governor  Reeder  had  left 
Washington,  decided  that  he  would  remove  him.  This 
was  a  mere  pretext,  but  the  pro-slavery  men  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  Governor  Reeder  re- 
turned to  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  He  felt  that  he 
was  needed  there  to  support  his  friends  and  to  do 
what  he  could  to  frustrate  the  designs  and  evils  of 
the  establishment  of  slavery  in  that  territory. 

The  Daily  Pennsylvanian,  of  Philadelphia,  a  demo- 
cratic organ  of  great  influence  at  that  time,  contains 
the  following: 

*'We  will  give  below  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman  of  this  city,  from  one  who  has  battled 
long  and  well  for  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  who 
will  still  aid  it  in  all  that  .iustly  belongs  to  it.  But 
it  is  very  evident  that  his  feelings  have  been  soured 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Missourians: 

"  'Washington  City,  May  30, 1855. 

"  'Governor  Reeder  has  a  proud  yet  most  critical 
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position.  The  murderers  in  Missouri  pursue  him 
alone,  because  he  will  not  yield  to  their  demand  for 
slavery  by  illegal  votes  in  Kansas.  Had  he  done  so 
there  would  not  be  the  skeleton  of  a  Democratic  party 
left  in  the  free  states.  He  might  have  purchased 
ease  and  place  by  letting  the  slave-owners  of  Missouri 
take  charge  of  Kansas;  he  might  have  been  governor 
or  senator;  but  he  thought  of  Pennsylvaniai  and  the 
North,  and  of  his  own  honor,  and  he  acted  as  an 
honest  and  patriotic  democrat.  He  goes  back,  and 
will  sell  his  life  dearly,  if  any  effort  is  made  to  do 
him  personal  injury.  The  fact  is,  the  South  asked 
too  much  of  us.  I  am  sick  of  their  arrogance,  sick 
of  their  violence,  and  resolved  that,  however  ready 
I  am  to  stand  by  their  rights,  I  will  not  sustain  their 
wrongs.  Slavery  is  not  God-descended;  it  is  not  a 
divinity;  it  is  a  load  to  carry,  and  we  must  not  have 
it  made  heavier  by  arrogant  exactions.'  " 

The  New  York  Tribune,  probably  from  the  pen  of 
Horace  Greeley,  thus  discussed  the  removal  of  Gov- 
ernor Boeder: 

'*It  is  pretended  that  he  was  removed  because  he 
had  engaged  in  certain  purchases  of  land.  Of  course 
this  was  only  a  sham.  Certain  judges  were  also  to 
*  be  removed ;  but  there  is  nothing  heard  about  them. 
They  will  be  allowed  to  keep  their  places — at  least 
as  long  as  they  are  faithful  to  slavery.  But  a  better 
time  is  coming.  Even  Franklin  Pierce  may  yet  live 
to  know  'There  is  a  North;  the  slave  drivers  cannot 
always  rule  this  country.  Kansas  will  come  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  state  or  it  will  never  come  at  all.|  " 

These  excerpts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  seething 
political  feeling  of  the  time  and  will  cast  light  upon 
that  beginning  of  discontent  among  prominent  dem- 
ocrats in  the  North,  which  finally  ended  in  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  party  in  solid 
mass  from  its  southern  associations,  when  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  friends,  moving  logically  forward  from  the 
position  which  they  had  taken  in  respect  to  Kansas, 
announced  the  secession  of  the  South  and  the  opening 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

After  his  return  to  Kansas  Governor  Reeder  was 
nominated  by  the  convention  as  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
and  at  an  election  held  he  received  2,849  votes  as 
against  the  pro-slavery  candidate,  who  received  2,721 
votes,  but  the  larger  part  of  these  votes  were  cast  by 
Missourians  who  had  come  for  the  sole  object  of 
voting  and  who  were  in  no  sense  citizens  of  Kansas. 

At  an  assembling  of  Congress,  Governor  Reeder  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  and  claimed  his  seat  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
legal  votes  cast  in  the  territory.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  Congress,  consisting  of  William  A.  How- 
ard of  Michigan,  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  and  Mordecai 
Oliver  of  Missouri,  to  investigate  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  should  be  seated.  The  committee  and  Gov- 
ernor Reeder  returned  to  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  investigation,  and  a  large  mass  of  testi- 
mony was  taken. 

While  this  hearing  was  in  progress  before  the  con- 
gressional committee,  the  chief  justice  of  the  territory. 
Judge  Lecompte,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  pro-slavery 
party.  He  charged  the  grand  jury  in  session  at 
Lecompton  ''that  the  laws  passed  by  the  pro-slavery 
Territorial  Legislature  were  of  United  States  authority 
and  that  all  who  resist  these  laws  resist  the  power  and  * 
authority  of  the  United  States  and  are,  therefore, 
guilty  of  high  treason.** 

This  man  Governor  Reeder  described  as  *'a  man 
of  frivolous  mind,  little  ability,  less  integrity,  great 
perversity   and   indolence,  and  limited  knowledge  of 


the  law,  who,  having  neither  property,  practice,  nor 
reputation  at  home  had  been  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  unfortunate  Territory." 

The  grand  jury  without  taking  any  testimony  at 
all  indicted  Governor  Reeder  *f or  treason.  The  plan 
which  was  openly  discussed  in  the  jury  room  was  to 
arrest  Governor  Reeder  under  whatever  charge  it  waa 
possible,  with  other  free-state  men  in  the  territory 
and  keep  them  in  confinement  for  a  few  months  so 
that  the  free-state  party  would  break  down. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  Governor  Reeder 
at  Lawrence,  where  he  was  examining  a  witness  before 
the  congressional  committee,  but  he  put  himself  upon 
his  privilege,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  committee 
and  told  the  marshal  that  if  he  attempted  to  arrest, 
him  he  would  do  so  at  his  peril  as  he  had  a  revolver 
on  the  table.  The  officer  deemed  it  prudent  to  re- 
linquish his  purpose. 

By  this  time  all  possibility  of  Governor  Reeder 
remaining  with  safety  to  participate  in  the  investi- 
gation before  the  committee  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  friends,  at  an  end.  Respectable  pro-slavery  men, 
together  with  all  his  friends,  assured  him  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  if  he  should  remain  openly  in  the 
territory.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  get  to 
Kansas  City  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Colonel  Buford,  of  Alabama,  with  a  regiment  of 
well-armed  ' '  roughs ' '  which  he  had  recruited  in  South 
Carolina,  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  making  Kansas  a  slave  state.  They  encamped  close 
at  hand  and  watched  for  Governor  Reeder. 

Governor  Reeder  during  that  eventful  period  from 
Friday,  May  9th,  to  Friday,  May  30th,  kept  a  diary 
of  his  experiences  which  .is  most  thrilling  in  its  inter- 
ests, describing  tiie  perils  that  he  encountered  in  his 
efforts  to  escape  from  Kansas.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  he  says: 

"First  night's  travel  will  be  dangerous  as  we  must 
pass  through  tiie  enemy's  scouts.  I  preferred  to  go 
down  at  night  to  Kansas  City,  if  creeks  ^an  be  forded ; 
Lowrey  and  McClure  to  go  along.  Three  horses  tied 
in  the  ravine.  At  hotel  found  men  who  agreed  with 
me;  and  decided  to  hide  till  the  next  evening  and  then 
start  for  Kansas  City." 

He  finally  arrived  at  Kansas  City  at  2  o  'clock  in  the 
morning  on  Sunday,  May  11th,  and  went  to  a  hotel 
where  he  was  concealed  for  two  weeks.  They  were 
weeks  of  anxious  care  and  watching  on  the  part  of  his 
friends.  There  were  always  sick  people  upstairs  to 
whom  meals  were  carried;  in  this  way  the  Gfovernor's 
appetite  was  appeased.  Those  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
him  resorted  to  burning  a  hotel  in  which  they  thought 
he  was  concealed. 

Some  other  extracts  from  the  diary  are  interesting: 

"Tuesday,  May  20th.  11  A.  M.  An  awkward  oc- 
currence happened  indoors.  Having  not  been  out  of 
my  room  for  several  days,  Mrs.  Eldridge  called  me  out 
into  No.  26  to  clean  up,  and  as  No.  26  has  no  lock,  the 
chambermaid  stepped  in,  and,  though  called  back  at 
once,  probably  saw  me.  Afterwards  she  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  I  opened  it  and  met  her  face  to  face. 
She  stepped  back  and  said  she  would  come  again. 
This  is  very  awkwaYd,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  decide  whether  we  will  trust  her  in  full  and  bribe 
her.  Edward  Eldridge  says  he  will  talk  to  her.  He 
has  done  so,  and  I  have  done  the  same,  and  have 
applied  the  universal  argument.  She  promises  well 
and  I  have  some  confidence.  Coates  and  C^puint  are 
exceedingly  anxious  I  shall  take  a  wagon  fitted  as  for 
an  emigrant,  and  pass  through  Missouri  to  Iowa,  and 
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they  have  engaged  a  man  to  go.  I  regret  they  have 
done  80,  for  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  wrfe. ' ' 

*  *  Thursday,  May  22.  A  note  from  Coates  is  thrown 
over  my  door,  saying  that  Lawrence  is  taken.  Hotel 
destroyed.  A  messenger  from  the  enemy 's  camp  came 
in  and  took  boat  immediately  down  the  river;  would 
give  no  particulars  except  to  say  that  Colonel  Eldridge 
and  family  were  safe.  The  mob  will  probably  be  here 
tonight  or  today,  and  will  be  very  likely  to  attack 
or  search  the  house.  What  will  become  of  met  How 
bitterly  I  realize  that  if  I  had  had  a  thorough,  c^cient, 
zealous  friend  outside,  I  would  now  be  safe  in  the 
States.  For  three  or  four  days  have  I  been  seeking 
to  get  the  particulars  of  the  plan  to  cross  Missouri  to 
Iowa,  and  in  vain.  Last  night  Coates  did  not  know 
them  himself.  My  poor,  dear  wife.  She  is  uppermost 
in  my  thoughts.  How^  reflect  much  on  the  agonizing 
suspense  that  now  makes  her  nights  restless  and  her 
days  miserable;  day  after  day  look  in  vain  for  letter 
or  dispatch;  with  trembling  hand  opening  each  day 
the  newspaper,  only  to  be  left  in  the  same  uncertainty 
and  misery.  And  should  I  be  murdered  by  this  crazy, 
drunken  mob,  as  is  probable  if  they  should  discover 
me,  she  will  probably  first  learn  it  from  a  news- 
paper. '  * 

It  finally  became  apparent  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
for  the  governor  to  remain  even  in  concealment  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  emerge  from  the  hotel 
and  go  into  the  streets  in  a  disguise.  He  was  fur- 
nished with  a  costume  which  was  that  of  a  wood 
chopper.     In  his  diary  he  says: 

"After  they  left  I  lit  my  pipe  and  walked  boldly 
down  the  front  stairs,  through  the  office,  which  was 
crowded  with  people.  Elbowing  through  them  I  pasnsed 
into  the  bar  room  and  out  on  the  steps.  Dozens  of 
people  were  sitting  and  standing  about  the  door  and 
on  the  sidewalk,  many  of  them  the  most  obnoxious 
men,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  me.  I  stood 
quite  unconcerned  on  the  steps  until  I  saw  a  vacant 
chair,  and  went  to  it  and  sat  down.  My  friends  were 
all  about,  and  by  my  previous  direction^  engaged  those 
in  conversation  who  were  nearest  and  most  dangerous; 
after  sitting  some  minutes,  I  walked  deliberately  up 
the  road,  unmolested  and  unrecognized  with  a  sense 
of  great  relief." 

"Saturday,  May  24.  About  7:30  o'clock  we  shoul- 
dered our  axes  and  bundle  and  sack,  and  trudged  up 
the  road  past  the  few  houses  that  constitute  Bandolph. 
As  we  passed  the  principal  house  a  man  hailed  us  to 
know  if  we  were  wOod-choppers.  Adams  replied 
*Yes.'  Had  we  got  a  job  engaged?  .1  whispered  to 
Adams  to  say  'yes'  but  too  late.  He  said  'no.'  The 
man  then  walked  out  into  the  road  and  offered  us  a 
job.  I  stopped;  and  asked  the  price.  He  said  75c 
to  $1  a  cord.  I  told  him  it  was  not  enough;  that  we 
were  going  up  to  Eldridge 's  job  above,  where  we  could 
get,  as  we  were  told,  $1.12i/^c;  but  that  if  we  did  not 
succeed  we  could  stop  and  see  him  on  our  way  back. ' ' 

In  a  letter  written  by  one  who  was  .an  eye  witness 
the  same  incident  is  thus  described: 

"That  evening,  just  before  dark  an  Irishman  was 
seen  to  enter  the  office  of  the  hotel  dressed  in  a  slouch 
hat,  hickory  shirt,  blue  overalls,  so  short  as  to  expose 
a  heavy  pair  of  brogan  shoes  on  his  feet,  carrying  an 
axe  on  his  shoulder  and  smoking  a  short  clay  pipe.  He 
stopped,  inquired  for  work,  any  wood  to  cut,  or  if  he 
could  be  informed  where  he  could  get  work.  Not  get- 
ting a  satisfactory  answer  he  sauntered  out  on  the 
sidewalk  and  repeated  the  inquiry  to  the  bystanders, 
then  moved  up  the  river  and  disappeared  behind  the 
bluff.     At  11  o'clock  that  night  Elwood  S.  Eldridge, 


brother  of  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  strolled  out  for  a 
walk,  g9ing  up  the  river  around  the  point  of  the  bluff. 
Nearing  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  encountered  the 
Irishman  holding  his  axe  in  an  attitude  of  attack. 
Eldridge  called  out  to  him  not  to  strike;  with  that  he 
dropped  his  weapon  and  approached.  They  knew  each 
other.  After  a  moment  of  hasty  conversation  they 
went  down  to  the  water's  edge,  got  into  a  boat  and 
floated  quietly  down  the  stream  to  a  landing  about 
five  miles  below  the  city.  The  steamer  which  was  ex- 
pected to  take  Governor  Reeder  down  the  river  was 
to  have  returned  that  night  but  it  did  not  reach 
Kansas  City  until  near  noon  the  following  day.  The 
captain  stood  by  the  side  of  the  pilot  as  she  curved 
her  way  out  into  the  stream.  Near  Bandolph  landing 
the  captain  ordered  the  pilot  to  'round  her  to.'  The 
pilot  could  see  no  signal  but  the  captain  insisted  that 
one  had  been  made.  The  captain  was  one  of  the  anti- 
slavery  men  and  ready  to  serve  the  Governor.  On 
nearing  the  landing  our  Irishman  inquired  if  he  could  ' 
get  a  passage  to  St.  Charles.  The  captain  to  keep  up 
the  illusion  cursed  him  for  delaying  his  boat  and  said 
'get  aboard,  you  old  scalawag,  I  won't  wait  two 
minutes  for  you.'  He  threw  his  axe  ahead  of  him 
and  clambered  on  board  and  Governor  Boeder  escaped 
from  Kansas." 

He  y^Bs  by  no  means  in  safety  as  yet  and  as  the 
boat  passed  down  the  river  toward  St.  Louis,  one  of 
his  enemies  who  was  on  th^  boat  evidently  watching 
for  him  left  the  boat  at  a  point  where  it  would  be 
I  possible  for  him  to  reach  St.  Louis  by  train  ahead 
of  the  boat  and  thus  succeed  in  arresting  Governor 
Beeder.  At  St.  Charles,  a  city  above  St.  Louis  on 
the  left  bank,  he  left  the  vessel  and  entered  the  woods 
to  seek  his  own  safety.  A  violent  thunder  storm  came 
up  just  as  they  started,  they  struck  through  the  woods, 
lost  the  road  twice,  traveled  on,  and  about  8  o'clock 
A.  M.  struck  the  Mississippi  Biver,  fifteen  miles 
above  Alton.  He  then  hired  a  man  to  row  him  in  a 
skiff  across  the  river  to  Illinois  and  .in  a  short  time 
arrived  in  Chicago,  where  he  speedily  telegraphed  the 
good  news  of  his  escape  to  his  family  in  Easton. 

During  the  time  that  Governor  Beeder  was  hiding 
in  the  hotel  he  made  his  last  will  and  testament,  the 
first  words  of  which  are  as  follows : 

"I,  Andrew  H.  Beeder,  being  in  danger  of  being 
murdered  by  a  set  of  ruffians  and  outlaws,  who  are 
outside  of  all  the  restraints  of  law,  order,  decency,  and 
all  social  obligations,  and  who  are  below  the  savage 
in  all  the  virtues  of  civilization,  and  who  will  proba- 
bly kill  me  for  opinion's  sake,  and  in  furtherance  of 
that  scheme  for  which  already  a  number  of  lives  have 
been  sacrificed,  to  wit:  the  making  of  Kansas  a  slave 
State  by  violence  and  force  of  arms,  do,  in  view  of  my 
death  which  may  happen  today  or  tomorrow,  make 
this  last  will  and  testament. ' ' 

The  Kansas  City  Star  of  February  7,  1915,  pub- 
lished a  most  interesting  article  on  Governor  Beeder, 
recalling  the  early  history  of  that  territory  in  the 
form  of  an  interview  with  a  Mrs.  Stinson,  who  chatted 
pleasantly  with  the  interviewers  as  follows: 

'*So  you  want  to  know  about  the  time  they  came 
to  kill  Governor  Beeder,  eh!"  Mrs.  Stinson  queried. 
"My,  I  could  never  forget  those  days.*  Governor 
Beeder  had  been  appointed  by  President  Pierce  and 
had  come  out  from  Pennsylvania  to  take  charge  of 
things.  Here  in  Tecumseh  and  over  at  Lecompton 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  slavery  men.  They  hated 
Governor  Reeder  like  poison. 

"Lawrence  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Free-State 
men,  and  the  governor  stayed  there  and  over  at  Shaw- 
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'nee  Mission  most  of  the  time.  The  trouble  got  worse 
and  worse  and  there  was  tal^  that  they  were  ^oing  to 
kill  the  governor  and  get  rid  of  him  and  his  I^ee- 
State  government. 

*  *  Whenever  Governor  Reeder  would  come  to  Tecum- 
seh  he  would  stay  here  at  this  house  because  it  was 
about  the  only  one  around  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  because  the  slavery  men  wouldn't  take  him  in. 
They  were  camped  down  near  the  river,  and  that  day 
when  the  Governor  came  they  heard  al^out  it. 

"After  supper  the  Governor  asked  me  to  play  a 
game  of  chess  like  we  always  did  when  he  was  staying 
at  the  house.  I  told  him  I  would  as  soon  as  I  got 
the  baby  to  sleep.  We  sat  down  to  play  here  in  this  . 
room,  and  pretty  soon  we  heard  a  mob  a-coming. 
There  must  have  been  three  hundred  of  them,  and 
every  one  of  the  crowd  was  full  of  liquor. 

' '  *  We  want  Reeder  I  We  want  Reeder  I '  they  were 
shouting.    '  We  *re  going  to  ride  him  on  a  raiL    We  *re 
'  going  to  kill  the  Free  Stater. '    They  were  cursing 
and  shooting  off  their  guns  something  terrible. 

"  'You  go  out  and  talk  to  'em,'  I  told  my  husband, 
and  he  opened  the  door  and  tried  to  quiet  them.  They 
were  mad  with  the  liquor  and  wouldn't  listen. 

"  'We  don't  want  you;  we  want  Reeder,'  they  were 
yellincr. 

"The  Governor  was  hid  back  here  in  my  room,  be- 
cause I  Imew  if  they  once  caught  sight  of*  him  there 
would  be  no  use  trying  to  save  him.  Then  Mr.  Stin- 
8on  came  back,  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  'I  can't  do  a  thing  with  'em,'  he  said.  'You  go, 
see  what  you  can  do. ' 

"I  was  pretty  scared  but  I  tried  it.  I  saw  right 
away  that  telling  them  they  couldn't  have  the  Gover- 
nor wouldn  *t  do  any  good,  so  I  began  to  flatter  them. 

"  'What  does  a  bunch  of  nice  looking  men  like  you 
want  to  be  running  around  like  this  forf  I  asked 
them.  'I  know  that  gentlemen  like  you  wouldn't  do 
such  a  thing  as  to  come  in  my  house  when  I  hadn't 
asked  you.' 

"At  first  they  yelled  and  shot  their  guns  and  said 
they  wanted  Reeder,  but  after  I  had  talked  to  them  a 
while  they  began  to  get  a  little  quieter.  Then  I  toH 
them  to  wait  outside  and  they  could  get  Governor 
Reeder  when  he  left  in  the  morning.  They  finally 
agreed  to  that  and  the  leader  ordered  the  rest  to  sur- 
round the  house  and  lie  there  until  morning.  They  all 
laid  down  on  the  grass  and  we  could  hear  them  talking 
to  each  other  for  a  long  time. 

"It  must  have  been  after  12  o'clock  when  the  last 
of  them  fell  asleep.  The  liquor  wouldn't  let  them 
stay  awake  any  longer,  and  pretty  soon  you  could 
hoar  snoring,  all  round  the  house  like  the  buzzing  of  a 
saw  mill.  I  told  my  husband  to  slip  out  and  go  get 
Governor  Reeder 's  driver  and  tell  him  to  bring  the 
buggy  down  by  our  spring. 

"  In  a  little  while  the  other  two  women  and  myself 
put  on  shawls  and  started  to  go  down  to  the  spring 
like  we  were  going  to  get  water.  We  told  Governor 
Reeder  to  put  a  shawl  over  his  head,  too,  and  he  took 
a  pail  and  started  out  with  the  rest  of  us.  There 
were  sleeping  men  all  around  and  we  had  a  hard  time 
stepping  over  them  and  their  guns  without  wakening 
them  up. 

"We  got  to  the  spring  and  found  that  the  buggy 
wasn  't  there.  We  stood  there  in  the  dark  a  long  time 
before  it  came.  Governor  Reeder  climbed  into  it  and 
just  before  he  started  he  told  us  good-bye  and  leaned 
over  and  whispered  to  me: 

"  'You  remember  how  those  chessmen  stood,  Mrs. 
Stinson;    When  this  trouble's  over  I'm  coming  back 


to  finish  that  game.'  With  that  he  drove  off  as  fast 
as  he  could  go  to  Lawrence. 

"My,  but  those  men  were  furious  in  the  morning 
when  they  found  that  he  had  escaped.  They  came  in 
and  searched  the  house,  and  when  they  couldn't  find 
him  they  were  going  to  take  my  husband  out  and  hang 
him.  Then  I  had  to  go  on  out  and  plead  for  his  life 
and  tell  them  they  could  catch  the  Governor  if  they 
would  get  on  their  horses  and  ride  after  him. 

' '  They  did,  but  they  didn  't  know  that  he  had  a  good 
many  hours'  start."     *     ♦     * 

Nor  did  the  governor  forget  his  promise  to  Mrs. 
Stinson. 

"It  must  have  been  nearly  ten  years  afterwards," 
she  said,  "when  one  day  we  heard  a  big  commotion 
out  in  front  of  the  house.  We  went  out  and  there 
was  a  stage  coach  just  stopping  at  the  gate.  Out 
jumped  a  man  and  a  woman.  It  was  Gh)vemor 
Reeder,  and  the  lady  with  him  was  his  wife, 

"  'I've  come  back  to  finish  that  chess  game,"  he 
said.     'I'm  to  beat  you.' 

'"We'll  see  about  that,'  I  told  him,  and  that 
afternoon  we  started  in  to  play. 

"Mrs.  Reeder  wanted  me  to  beat  the  Governor 
the  worst  way.  She  insisted  on  doing  all  the  cooking 
and  taking  care  of  the  baby  so  I  eoidd  put  in  all  my 
time  on  the  game.  We  had  remembered  just  how  we 
stood  and  started  off  with  the  men  just  like  he  'd  left 
them. 

"For  three  days  we  played  that  game,  stopping 
only  for  meals  and  to  get  some  sleep.  Mrs.  Reeder 
was  pulling  for  me  to  beat  her  husband.  When  I 
got  checkmate  on  the  third  day  she  just  jumped  up 
and.  said  ' Hpi-ray  for  Kansas.' 

"The  Governor  took  it  all  right  and  said  he  was 
satisfied  now  that  the  game  was  finished.  He  stayed 
with  us  for  about  a  week  and  then  went  back  home 
again.    He  never  came  out  to  this  country  again.'' 

The  congressional  committee  continued  their  in- 
vestigations a^er  Govempr  Reeder  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  and  made  a  very  full  and  comprehensive 
report  which  sustained  Governor  Reeder  in  the  atti- 
tude which  he  had  taken  as  to  the  elections,  but  did  not 
recommend  his  taking  his  seat  as  a  congressional 
delegate.  He  was  subsequently  elected  United  States 
senator  from  Kansas,  but  never  took  his  seat. 

In  1856  the  republican  party  for  the  first  time 
nominated  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  Gov- 
ernor Reeder  entered  into  the  campaign  in  favor  of 
John  C.  Fremont,  as  against '  James  Buchanan,  thus 
breaking  away  from  his  old  party  and  party  asso- 
ciates. His  experience  in  Kansas  had  convinced  him 
that  the  abuses  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  would 
not  be  remedied  by  the  democratic  party. 

Governor  Reeder  was  in  great  demand  all  over  the 
Union  as  a  public  speaker.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  attained  great  prominence  as  the  champion 
of  Northern  ideas.  His  wonderful  exhibition  of 
courage  and  bravery  in  Kansas,  and  his  strict  adher- 
ence to  what  he  believed  was  right  brought  him  great 
admiration  and  fame. 

In  1860  the  republican  party  met  in  convention  at 
Chicago  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President  and 
vice  president.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  the  candi- 
date for  President,  and  Governor  Reeder  received  the 
third  highest  vote  among  the  candidates  for  vice 
president,  Hannibal  Hamlin  being  nominated  after 
Governor  Reeder  had  withdrawn  his  name. 

Immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  was  appointed  as  a  brigadier-general  m 
the  regular  army,  being  one  of  the  first  appointments 
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of  that  rank  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
possessed  of  high  natural  qualiljies  for  a  soldier, 
courage,  endurance,  power  of  discipline,  but  he  w^ 
without  such  experience  as  in  his  opinion  was  necessary 
to  justify  any  conscientious  man  in  assuming  an  im- 
portant military  command.  He  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, expressing  publicly  his  opinion  *'that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  learn  a  new  trade  or  profession  at  his 
time  of  life  at  the  possible  expense  of  the  lives  of 
other  men.  * ' 

He  promptly  offered  his  services  to  the  Government, 
however,  in  any  other  capacity  in  which  they  would 
be  useful  arid  afterwards  was  employed  in  various 
important  services  not  strictly  military  during  the 
war. 

All  three  of  his  sons,  George  M.  Boeder,  Howard  J. 
Reeder  and  Gen.  Frank  Boeder  entered  the  army  and 
served  during  the  war. 

Governor  Boeder  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Easton  after  his  return  from  Kansas  and 
continued  to  actively,  engage  in  the  work  of  his 
profession  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
after  a  very  short  illness  on  the  5th  of  July,  1864. 
He  left  to  survive  him,  his  widow,  Mrs.  AmaHa  Boeder, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  society  in  her  day,  a 
woman  of  rare  charm  and  most  active  in  all  charitable 
work ;  his  sons,  George  M*  Boeder,  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  the  Easton  Daily  Express;  Howard  J.  Boeder, 
for  ten  years  a  judge  of  the  courts  of  Northampton 
County  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Gen.  Frank  Boeder,  who  oc- 
cupied many  official  positions,  including  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  banking  commissioner,  and  who  distinguished  him- 
self by  rare  gallantry  in  the  Civil  war,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  William  W.  Marsh,  of  Easton,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Ferriday,  now  dead. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Governor  Boeder  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  not  only  in  local  history,  but  in  our 
national  history  as  well.  This  most  inadequate  sketch 
of  his  life  reveals  him  as  a  man  far  above  the  ordinary. 
His  high  character,  unquestioned  integrity,  great 
bravery  and  courage,  superior  intellectual  powers 
made  him  a  man  of  distinction.  In  his  private  life 
he  was  equally  admirable.  The  domestic  circle  was 
his  delight,  and  the  entries  in  his  diary  during  his 
terrible  experience  in  Kansas,  just  prior  to  his  escape, 
show  his  great  devotion  and  love  for  his  dear  ones. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
,  of  Easton  and  most  punctillious.  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  there.  He  was  a  man  of  faith  and  when 
he  thought  he  was  about  to  be  murdered,  in  referring 
to  his  affection  for  his  family,  ho  said  in  his  diary : 

' '  How  these  ties  drag  me  down  I  If  not  for  them  how 
boldly  and  proudly  could  I  not  denounce  and  defy  my 
pursuers,  and  die  in  conflict  with  a  thousand  of  them. 
But  God 's  will  be  done.  If  I  am  taken  from  the  dear 
ones  He  has  given  me  it  will  be  for  the  best,  and  He 
will  care  for  them." 

Of  him  it  may  well  be  said: 

"No  ruler  who  ever  founded  empires,  no  statesman 
who  ever  raised  the  weary  hope  of  fallen  nations,  no 
conquering  captain  who  ever  drew  a  sword,  could  leave 
behind  to  those  who  loved  him  the  memory  of  a  name 
more  stainless." 

John  M.  Danielson.  The  splendid  development  of 
the  southern  part  of  Saline  County  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  colony  of  thrifty  Swedish 
people  who  located  there  about  1869-70.  Thid  colony 
as  a  whole  acquired  many  thousands  of  acres  in  what 
are  now  the  Townships  of  Smoky  View  and  Smolan, 
Vol  m— f 


and  the  Swedish  people  have  predominated  in  that 
section  ever  since  the  original  colonization. 

While  for,  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  Swedish  people  of  Saline 
County,  John  M.  Danielson  has  ^  special  distinction 
as  a  settler  there,  since  he  was  in  advance  by  a  year 
or  so  of  the  main  colony.  In  fact  he  was  a  pioneer 
of  pioneers  in  Saline  County,  and  he  is  regarded 
almost  as  a  patriarch  among  his  people  in  Ahat 
section. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  District  of  Smolan,' 
Sweden,  July  5,  1837,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Anna 
(Peterson)  Danielson.  He  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm  and  had  meager  advantages  in  the  local  schools, 
which  were  only  fitfully  maintained  and  were  of 
meager  quality  as  to  instruction  when  he  was  a  boy. 
In  August,  1857,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  sought  a 
better  destiny  in  the  New  World.  He  came  to  this 
country  without  capital.  His  first  location  was  in 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  where  he  put  in  two  years 
working  as  a  farm  hand  at  wages  of  ten  dollars  a 
month.  He  was  not  only  a  good  worker  but  also  had 
the  business  judgment  which  enabled  him  to  make 
his  hard  work  count  toward  future  prosperity.  For 
ten  years  he  engaged  in  the  timber  and  wood  busi- 
ness in  DeKalb  County,  Illinois,  and  during  three 
years  of  that  time  he  was  employed  in  a  grain  elevator 
in  the  City  of  DeKalb. 

John  M.  Danielson  arrived  in  Western  Kansas  in 
October,  1868.  He  took  up  a  homestead  in  Saline 
County,  and  that  homestead  is  still  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, though  his  holdings  have  increased  until  it  is 
now  surrounded  by  1,300  acres  of  valuable  land  under 
his  individual  proprietorship.  He  went  through  all 
the  hardships  to  which  early  Kansans  were  subjected, 
but  he  never  lost  heart  and  he  never  lost  faith  in 
Kansas  soil  and  climate.  He  has  made  a  fortune  by 
growing  Kansas  crops  and  raising  Kansas  stock,  but 
his  fortune  has  been  wisely  used  and  he  has  long  en- 
joyed the  position  of  a  leader  in  the  community. 

In  1872  a  new  township  was  organized  in  his  sec- 
tion of  Saline  County.  It  was  given  to  him  to  select 
the  name,  and  he  designated  it  as  Smolan,  choosing 
the  name  to  honor  his  native  province  in  Sweden. 
Smolan  Township  it  has  since  remained  and  is  the 
home  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous  and  substantial 
citizens  of  Kansas.  .  In  1886,  when  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Bailway  was  built  through  the  township,  a 
postoffice  and  station  were  established  on  Mr.  Daniel- 
son's  land.  The  post  office  and  station  also  acquired 
the  name  Smolan.  The  first  postmaster  was  C.  P. 
Mattson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Danielson.  Smolan 
is  a  prosperous  and  thriving  village,  and  is  almost 
exclusively  populated  by  Swedish  people.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son in  such  ways  has  done  much  to  influence  loctd 
development  and  improvement,  but  has  never  sough't 
any  public  office.  He  is  a  liberal  member  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 

While  living  in  Kane  County,  Illinois,  he  was  mar- 
ried on  March  20,  1858,  to  Miss  Matilda  C.  Mattson. 
When  they  were  married  both  were  poor,  and  they 
had  a  niunber  of  years  of  struggle  and  hardship 
before  they  were  established  in  flie  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances which  they  later  enjoyed.  Mrs.  Danielson 
was  born  in  Sweden  August  20,  1836,  and  she  died 
at  Smolan,  Kansas,  April  13,  1895.  To  their  union 
were  born  twelve  children.  Two  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter died  in  infancy.  Those  still  living  are:  Adolf 
Marten,  Anna  S.,  Daniel  P.,  John  F.,  Carl  O.,  Albert 
L.,  August  W.,  Christina  L.  and  Otto  E.  The  sons 
Carl  O.  and  August  W.  have  a  general  store  at  Smolan 
under  the  firm  name  of  Danielson  Brothers. 
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Leonabd  B.  Manley.  The  value  of  a  useful  trade, 
of  making  one's  energy  count  toward  one  thing,  oi 
forging  steadily  ahead,  regardless  of  obstacles  and 
discouragements,  finds  emphatic  expression  in  the 
life  of  Leonard  B.  Manley,  president  and  manager 
of  the  Topeka  Pure  Milk  Company,  the  largest  con- 
cern dealing  exclusively  in  milk  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  When  Mr.  Manley  first  came  to  Topeka,  . 
it  was  in  a  humble  capacity,  but  he  was  a  thorough 
master  of  his  trade,  and  possessed  the  ambition, 
energy  and  ability  to  better  and  elevate  himself, 
so  that  he  has  shaped  his  abilities  to  his  needs,  has 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  has  finally 
taken  his  place  among  the  leading  business  men  of 
his  adopted  city. 

Mr.  Manley  was  born  at  Nortonville,  Jefferson 
County,  Kansas,  September  29,  1873,  one  of  the  ^ye 
children  born  to  George  F.  and  Anna  (Beed)  Manley, 
natives  respectively  of  Indiana  and  Missouri.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Garlington  B.  Manley,  a 
native  of  Indiana,  who  took  his  family  to  Kansas  in 
1860  and  located  in  Coffey  County  on  a  farm.  The 
activities  of  the  border  ruffians  in  the  period  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Civil  war,  however,  caused  him  to 
give  up  his  new  home  and  moved,  in  1862  to  Leaven- 
worth County,  where  he  resided  until  1885.  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  Jefferson  County,  and  there 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1892.  The 
grandfather  was  a  man  of  many  sterling  traits  of 
character,  was  an  industrious  and  successful  farmer, 
and  a  citizen  who  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
munity. He  was  a  democrat  in  his  political  views 
and  helped  to  elect  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  second 
time.  While  a  good  and  patriotic  citizen,  he  had  an 
intense  feeling  against  war,  and  would  not  allow  any 
of  hij  sons  to  eidist  for  service. 

George  F.  Manley  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  on 
his  father's  Indiana  farm  and  secured  his  education 
in  the  district  schools  of  the  Hoosier  State.  He  was 
a  young  man  when  he  came  to  Kansas  with  his  par- 
ents, living  first  in  Coffey  County,  later  in  Leaven- 
worth County,  subsequently  in  Jefferson  County, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life  was  passed. 
Like  his  father,  he  devoted  his  activities  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  and  accumulated  a  good  property, 
which  he  cultivated  until  his  wife  became  ill  and  he 
removed  to  Colorado  Springs.  .  After  four  years  in 
Colorado,  Mrs.  Manley  died,  April  25,  1906.  She 
was  bom  in  Missouri,  a  daughter  of  Addison  Beed, 
a  native  of  Virginia,  who  moved  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  in  young  manhood,  there  engaging  in  his 
trade  of  wagon-making,  a  vocation  in  which  he 
made  many  of  the  conveyances  that  traveled  in  the 
freight  trains  over  the  old  trails.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  George  F.  Manley  returned  to  Topeka 
a'Vid  retired  from  active  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  and  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  belongs  also  to 
the  First  Methodist  Church,  in  the  work  of  which  he 
takes  an  active  part.  As  a  citizen  who  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community  and  its  people,  he  is 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  have  attracted  to  him  a  wide  circle  of 
sincere  friends. 

Leonard  B.  Manley  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  south  of  Meriden,  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
later  was  a  student  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Manhattan,  which  he  attended  for  two  years, 
although  he  did  not  graduate.  He  was  ambitious 
and  anxious  to  start  upon  an  independent  career, 
and  left  college  to  accept  a  position  in  -the  creamery 
business.    While  at  college  he  had  made  a  particular 


study  of  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and  this  knowl- 
edge enabled  him  to  take  charge  of  a  small  plant, 
a^  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  but  after  one  year  this 
business  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Manley  came  to  To- 
peka. Here  he  secured  a  position  as  buttermaker  in 
the  Nissley  Creamery  Company's  plant,  a  concern 
which  grew  rapidly,  and  in  which  Mr.  Manley  won 
rapid  promotion.  The  business  grew  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  in  1903  a  reorganization  was  effected  by 
J.  F.  Nissley,  D.  Grazier,  J.  B.  Sims,  George  Noble 
and  L.  B.  Manley,  Mr.  Noble  being  made  president. 
In  1907,  Judge  Whitcomb  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency and  Mr.  Manley  was  advanced  to  manager  and 
these  officials  held  the  same  positions  untu  1915, 
when  the  offices  of  president  and  manager  were  com- 
bined and  Mr.  Manley  was  chosen  to  fiU  the  position 
of  chief  executive,  which  he  has  since  occupied.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Manley  is  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortunes  and  that  he  has  builded  well. 
Fidelity,  energy  and  natural  ability  have  combined 
to  form  his  success,  which  has  come  about  through 
no  happy  circumstance,  but  which  is  the  just  reward 
of  continued  and  unfailing  effort.  When  Mr.  Manley 
assumed  the  management  of  the  concern,  in  1907,  it 
was  doing  a  business  of  approximately  $50,000  an- 
nually; in  1915  its  business  amounted  to  $250,000, 
and  the  plant  has  been  enlarged  until  it  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  state.  This  plant  is  modem  in, 
every  respect,  with  up-to-date  equipment,  a  light, 
airy  establishment  where  sanitary  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  output  of  this  company  has  won  a  high 
reputation  throughout  the  state,  and  much  of  the 
credit  for  this  state  of  affairs  must  be  given  to  the 
enterprising  and  energetic  president-manager. 

Mr.  Manley  is  a  Blue  Lodge  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Topeka,  the  Co-operative 
Club  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
He  is  a  republican  but  not  an  office  seeker.  He  has 
given  his  support  to  movements  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  religion  and  charity,  and  joins 
other  public-spirited  citizens  in  civic  movements. 

On  February  17,  1899,  at  Topeka,  Mr.  Manley 
was  married  to  Miss  Cora  B.  Neibarger,  who  was 
born  at  Mascoutah,  Wisconsin,  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  children:  Vivian  and  Preston,  the  former 
of  whom  is  attending  Washburn  College,  while  the 
latter  is  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manley  and  their  children  are  members  of  the  First 
Methodist*  Church,  and  Mrs.  Manley  is  an  active 
worker  in  church  movements  and  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  charitable  and  benevolent  enter- 
prises. 

Hans  E.  Mayer.  That  he  has  authoritative  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  life-insurance  business 
and  is  also  an  able  executive  needs  no  further 
voucher  than  the  statement  that  Mr.  Mayer  holds 
the  responsible  office  of  manager  of  the  Missouri 
State  Life  Insurance  Company  for  the  State  of 
Kansas.  He  maintains  his  administrative  headquar- 
ters and  his  residence  at  Wichita  and  is  one  of  the 
popular  and  progressive  citizens  of  this  vigorous 
city  of  the  Sunflower  State. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  born  in  Coblentz,  Germany,  and  in 
the  excellent  schools  of  his  native  place  he  ac- 
quired his  early  education,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a  higher  course  of  study  in  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers' College  in  Belgium.  He  was  a  lad  of  sixteen 
years  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
immigration  to  America,  and  the  family  home  was 
established  in  the  City  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  the 
subject  of  this  review  continued  his  studies  in  the 
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public  schools,  further  showed  his  ambition  by.  at- 
tending night  schools  also  and  eventually  by  the 
completion  of  a  thorough  course  in  the  Standard 
Shorthand  School  of  Topeka,  from  which  he  received 
a  diploma.  As  a  skilled  bookkeeper  he  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  in  Topeka,  until  1898,  in 
which  year  he  initiated  his  specially  successful  ca- 
reer in  connection  with  the  life-insurance  business. 
He  went  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he 
remained  until  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  as 
state  manager  in  Kansas'for  the  Hartford  Life  In- 
surance Company  with  headquarters  at  Wichita.  In 
1913  the  company  mentioned  was  consolidated  with 
the  Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Mr. 
Mayer  has  been  from  that  time  to  the  present  the 
manager  of  the  company's  business  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  Under  his  vigorous  and  progressive  regime 
the  business  of  the  company  has  been  splendidly 
expanded  in  Kansas,  and  is  on  a  most  substantial 
and  successful  basis.  Mr.  Mayer  has  under  his  su- 
pervision about  twenty-five  branch  agencies,  and  the 
local  agency  recently  established  in  the  City  of 
Wichita  is  turning  in  a  remarkably  large  amount 
of  business  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Mayer  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Kansas 
organization  of  the  National  Life  Underwriters'  As- 
sociation, and  was  elected  its  first  president.  He  is 
aflUiated  with  the  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  has  been  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  is  actively  identified  with 
leading  German  societies  in  Kansas  and  is  a  zealous 
communicant  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  faith  of 
which  he  was  reared.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  was  Mae  Spellman  and  they  have  two  children 
— Celeste  and  Bussell.       • 

Prof.  J.  W.  Searson.  It  is  a  laudable  aim  of  edu- 
cational institutions  continually  to  bring  solidity 
and  scholarship  to  their  teaching  boards,  thereby 
adding  greatness  to  their  organizations  and  at  the 
same  time  making  certain  the  wider  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has  pursued  this  course  in 
the  selection  of  its  faculty,  with  the  result  that  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  educators  of  the 
country  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  this  pro- 
gressive institution.  Among  these  mention  may  be 
particularly  made  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Searson  who,  for 
the  past  six  years,  has  occupied  the  chair  of  English. 

J.  W.  Searson  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Grand  Is- 
land, Nebraska,  in  1873.  His  educational  training 
began  early  in  the  country  schools,  after  which  he 
pursued  academic  and  collegiate  courses.  When  only 
twenty -six  years  old  he  received  his  Master 's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  having  won  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  the  previous  years,  entering 
the  university  after  being  graduated  from  the  Grand 
Island  High  School  in  1891.  He  has  since  been  work- 
ing for  his  Doctor's  degree. 

Mr.  Searson  entered  the  educational  field  as  an 
instructor  very  early  and  his  abilities  soon  won 
definite  recognition.  In  1894-95  he  was  principal 
of  the  Weeping  Water  High  School,  and  from  1896 
to  1898  he  was  a  teaching  fellow  in  the  department 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In  1899 
he  accepted  the  position  of  instructor  in  history  in 
the  high  school  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  for  six 
years  following,  was  superintendent  of  the  city 
sehools  of  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  This  mutually  pleas- 
ant association  was  broken  in  1905  when  he  accepted 
the  call  of  the  Nebraska  State  Normal  School  at 
Peru,  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  literature.     Pro- 


fessor Searson  remained  in  that  congenial/ atmos- 
phere until  1910,  when  he  was  made  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan.  The  following  year  he  was 
advanced  to  his  present  position,  that  of  professor 
of  the  English  language  in  the  same  institution. 

In  the  meanwhUe  Professor  Searson  has  become 
widely  and  favorably  known  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. In  1913  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  before 
the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
before  and  since  ]^as  appeared  very  frequently  at 
county  institutes  and  in  district  and  state  associa- 
tions, his  educational  work  having  taken  him  into 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Minnesota  and  Kansas. 

Not  only  as  an  educator  and  lecturer  has  Profes- 
sor Searson  come  before  an  appreciative  public,  but 
also  as  an  author.  In  addition  to  editing  a  series  of 
questions  on  college  entrance  requirements  classics 
and  school  textbooks,  he  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  educational  monographs,  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  American  School,  and  also  of  a  series  of  reading 
texts  officially  adopted  in  Kansas,  "  Self -Correction 
in  English,"  and  a  series  of  ''Studies  in  Beading." 

On  many  occasions  has  Professor  Searson  been 
chosen  for  posts  of  honor.  In  1904  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  he  has  also  been  honored  with  election  as 
vice  president  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. First,  in  1913,  and  again  in  1916,  he  was 
called  upon  to  act  as  director  of  publicity  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  He  holds  scholar-, 
ship  honors  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  fraternities;  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  national  debating  and  journalistic  fraternities 
and  has  membership  in  the  following:  the  American 
Quill,  the  Kansas  Authors'  Club,  the  Kansas  Edi- 
torial Association,  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, the  American  Dialect  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  4he 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  the  Eng- 
lish Association  of  Great  Britain,  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Engineering  iiiducation,  and  the 
State  Historical  societies  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Professor  Searson  has  never  found  much  time  for 
politics  but  those  who  question  him  are  never  left 
in  doubt  concerning  the  strength  of  his  principles 
concerning  good  citizenship.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity  and  he  was  reared  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Otho  T.  Woods  is  now  serving  as  United  States 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Kansas,  ^th  headquar- 
ters at  Topeka.  He  is  a  Kansas  man,  was  reared  on 
a  farm,  and  has  made  himself  a  factor  in  public  af- 
fairs of  his  home  district,  and  it  was  his  creditable 
and  efficient  service  as  a  county  sheriff  which  pre- 
ceded and  gave  him  the  qualifications  for  his  present 
responsible  post. 

He  was  born  in  November,  1865,  and  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Kansas.  He  was  one  of  eight 
children  born  to  John  C.  and  Laura  E.  (Smith) 
Woods,  his  father  having  been  a  prosperous  Kansas 
farmer. 

With  an  education  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  Kansas,  he  had  ample  discipline  in  the 
work  of  the  farm  under  his  father,  and  later  he  took 
up  farming  as  an  independent  vocation  and  also 
btecame  extensively  engaged  in  the  stock  business. 

Mr.  Woods  has  for  many  years  lived  in  Seward 
County,  and  he  served  as  sheriff  of  that  county  for 
two  terms.     He  was  appointed  United  States  mar- 
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shal  Ju^^B  10, 1914,  and  has  under  his  supervision  five 
deputy  United  States  marshals.  On  many  occasions 
Mr.  Woods  has  shown  his  courage  and  coolness  in 
the  presence  of  danger,  and  is  a  prompt  executive, 
quick  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  with  a  resourceful- 
ness which  makes  him  master  of  every  exigency. 

He  is  affiliated  with  the  Modern  Woodmen.  Mr. 
Woods  married  Miss  Minnie  E.  Vance,  daughter  of 
Capt.  H.  W.  Vance.  They  are  the  parents  of  eight 
children. 

LUTHBB  Chapin  Bailky.  During  his  residence  at 
Topeka  since  1889  Mr.  Bailey  has  developed  a  large 
insurance  business,  has  been  a  citizen  in  whom  public 
spirit  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities,  and  to 
his  many  personal  friends  is  known  as  a  man  of 
charming  sociability  and  of  exceptional  interest. 

He  was  born  near  Waynetown,  Indiana,  September 
23,  1866,  a  son  of  Horatio  Jackson  Bailey  and  Leah 
Jane  (Gartrell)  Bailey,  his  wife.  His  great-grand- 
father, George  Bailey,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  married 
a  Scotch  woman  from  North  Ireland.  He  migrated 
to  the  State  of  Delaware  and  settled  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  here  at  this  home  the  grandfather,  Horatio 
Bailey,  was  born.  This  Horatio  Bailey  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  married  Sarah  Ann  Hearst. 
The  Hearst  family  was  a  numerous  one,  living  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  Many 
of  them  followed  the  sea,  and  George  Hearst,  the 
great-grandfather,  was  privateersman  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  and  earned  distinction  for  valor- 
ous service. 

Horatio  Jackson  Bailey,  father  of  the  Topeka 
citizen,  was  a  minister,  having  removed  to  Indiana 
from  Ohio.  His  wife,  Leah  Jane  Gartrell,  was  de- 
scended from  a  French  Huguenot  family  that  long 
lived  in  Virginia.  The  Gartrells  were  among  the 
first  families  of  Virginia,  were  planters  on  a  large 
scale  and  before  the  war  owned  many  slaves.  The 
Gartrells  came  into  Virginia  from  the  southern 
.  French  settlements  in  America,  probably  from  Geor- 
gia or  the  Carolinas.  Mark  Savington  Gartrell, 
father  of  Leah  Jane  Gartrell,  like  so  many  other  Vir- 
ginians, moved  to  Ohio  and  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Circleville,  Xenia  and  Urbana,  and  later  moved  to 
Warren  County,  Indiana. 

Indiana  was  the  home  of  Luther  0.  Bailey  until 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  In  the  meantime 
he  attended  the  common  schools,  the  Greenhill  Semi- 
nary at  Greenhill,  Indiana,  and  Purdue  University 
at  LaFayette.  He  taught  school  for  several  years 
in  Warren  County,  and  while  there  was  engaged  to 
some  extent  in  the  occupation  of  farming. 

Mr.  Bailey  came  to  Topeka  January  1,  1889.  His 
first  two  years  in  the  state  were  spent  as  a  teacher; 
he  then  entered  the  insurance  business  at  Topeka 
and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  He  has 
built  up  a  business  second  to  none  in  Kansas,  and  in 
insurance  circles  is  favorably  known  all  over  the 
state;  he  is  now  president  of  the  Kansas  Insurance 
Federation. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  a  devoted  student  as  well  as  a  man 
of  great  industry  and  business  ability,  having  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  property.  It  is  seldom 
that  business  ability  and  literary  taste  are  combined, 
but  Mr.  Bailey  presents  this  rare  combination  to  a 
marked  degree.  Much  of  his  leisure  time  is  given 
over  to  literary  pursuits,  historical  subjects  receiving 
the  greater  attention.  He  writes  occasional  good 
verse  and  has  written  numerous  articles  on  histori- 
cal and  literary  subjects  which  at  present  are  in- 
complete, and   may,  at  some  future  time,  be  pub- 


lished. Notwithstanding  the  literary  trend  of  Mr. 
Bailey 's  mind,  it  is  only  the  one  side  of  his  character 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  developed  a  good  business 
and  is  a  man  of  keen  judgment  and  foresight,  proves 
that  he  is  not  a  dilettante  nor  a  dreamer.  His  early 
education  was  for  the  bar  but  he  has  never  prac- 
ticed law. 

Mr.  Bailey's  public  spirit  and  civic  pride  have 
made  his  residence  in  Topeka  a  source  of  real  serv- 
ice to  the  community.  He  has  been  active  in  build- 
ing up  the  industries  of  the  city,  in  the  matter  of 
street  railways,  he  has  been  a  prominent  factor, 
and  is  likewise  interested  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. He  has  long  been  connected  with  the  city 
library,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  He  possesses  an  unusual  personality, 
and  has  the  faculty  of  attracting  his  friends  to  him 
by  ties  that  are  not  easily  broken. 

On  December  31,  1891,  Mr.  Bailey  married  Miss 
Ida  Alice  Roudebush,  whose  parents,  Samuel  and 
Catharine  Roudebush,  had  moved  from  Carroll  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  to  Topeka  in  1891.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
have  three  children:  Leah  Catharine,  George  L. 
and  Eugene  M. 

Elmer  Gut  Stahl.  The  Stahl  family  has  been 
identified  with  Kansas  history  since  1856,  from  ter- 
ritorial times.  It  is  a  family  remarkable  in  several 
ways.  The  Stahls  have  been  people  of  tremendous 
physical  energy  and  not  less  notable  for  their  splen- 
did moral  character  and  the  presence  of  such  a 
family  is  a  source  of  benefit  to  any  community  or 
state. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  this  state  was 
Michael  Stahl,  who  died  doon  after  coming  to  To- 
peka in  1856.  He  left  his  widow,  and  children  named 
Anna,  now  Mrs.  Smith  of  Highland  Park;  Belle, 
who. died  in  1902  in  Gridley,  Kansas;  Levina,  Mrs. 
Young  of  Missouri;  Jane,  Mrs.  Mangold  of  Okla- 
homa; Jerome;  and  Frank,  who  is  a  noted  Kansas 
Civil  war  veteran  and  later  famous  as  a  scout  and 
soldier  in  the  Indian  wars,  reference  to  whom  is 
made  on  other  pages  of  this  sketch. 

When  reference  is  made  to  noted  Kansas  women, 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Michael  Stahl  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Losing  her  husband  soon  after  they  had 
come  to  a  farm  in  Kansas,  she  proved  her  resource- 
fulness in  this  time  of  trial  and  tribulation.  He  not 
only  looked  after  the  management  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  home,  but  also  became  a  practical 
farmer,  and  made  such  a  success  of  it  that  she 
reared  her  family  and  provided  well  for  them.  She 
was  not  merely  a  supervisor  of  the  work  of  the 
farm,  but  she  took  her  place  in  the  field.  She  pos- 
sessed both  business  ability  and  a  physical  strength 
such  as  few  men  could  surpass.  It  is  recalled  that 
she  could  take  a  three  bushel  sack  of  wheat,  weigh- 
ing 180  pounds,  from  the  ground  and  throw  it  over 
her  shoulder  with  ease.  No  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood could  perform  as  much  strenuous  labor  as  Mrs. 
Stahl.  It  is  related  that  she  one  time  hired  a  man 
to  go  with  her  into  a  stone  quarry.  At  the  end  of 
several  days  it  was  found  that  she  had  quarried 
twice  as  much  as  her  fellow  worker.  The  man  then 
quit,  declaring  that  he  would  be  willing  to  undergo 
the  prospect  of  eternal  future  torment  rather  than 
be  compelled  to  work  beside  a  woman  who  could 
perform  twice  as  much  labor  as  he  could.  Her 
physical  strength  was  by  no  means  her  only  virtue. 
She  was  exceedingly  kind  hearted,  liberal  and  char- 
itable, and  was  both  admired  and  beloved  in  her 
community.   She  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
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three  years.  About  a  year  before  her  death  she 
felt  that  she  should  be  baptized  and  was  accordingly 
immersed  in  Six  Mile  Creek. 

Another  member  of  this  family  was  the  late 
Jerome  Stahl.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1845,  and 
was  about  eleven  years  of  age  when  his  parents 
located  at  Auburn  in  Shawnee  County,  Kansas. 
Though  only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  the  war 
broke  out,  he  soon  afterward  joined  a  Kansas  regi- 
ment. While  with  that  command  he  was  captured, 
and  the  first  three  days  and  nights  his  captors  made 
him  travel  without  food,  and  all  the  water  he  got 
was  what  he  could  dip  up  with  his  hands  as  the 
prisoners  dashed  through  streams.  He  was  soon 
released  from  captivity,  and  later  he  joined  the 
Kansas  regiment  commanded  by  his  brother  Col. 
Frank  Stahl,  who  made  a  notable  record  as  a  Kansas 
soldier  and  as  an  Indian  fighter  on  the  Western 
plains. 

Jeronve  Stahl  died  April  22,  1915.  He  should  be 
remembered  as  a  good  man,  a  good  father,  and  a  good 
citizen.  He  was  always  interested  in  athletics  and 
outdoor  life,  was  a  republican  in  politics,  and  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  An  instance  re- 
called concerning  him  shows  the  strength  of  char- 
acter whicl)  apparently  belongs  to  all  the  Stahl 
family.  He  was  a  total  abstainer  so  far  as  liquor 
was  concerned,  but  for  many  years  he  used  tobacco. 
He  often  told  how  he  awoke  from  sleep  at  midnight 
New  Year's  Eve  in  1901  and  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  never  use  tobacco  again,  and  such  was  his 
strength  of  will  that  he  never  did. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Jerome  Stahl  mar- 
ried Miss  Laura  Johnstone  of  Auburn,  Kansas. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  four  sdns  and 
three  daughters:  William  Frank,  Balph  R.,  Grace, 
Pearl,  Myrtle,  Leland  and  Elmer  Guy.  Frank,  who 
owns  the  old  homestead  in  Douglass  County  is  a 
retired  farmer.  Ealph,  who  followed  farming  near 
Auburn,  went  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1900,  took  up 
contracting,  and  later  joined  the  Portland  police 
force  and  lost  his  life  while  on  duty.  The  daughter 
Grace  is  now  Mrs.  Caldwell,  her  husband  being  an 
old  and  honored  employe  of  the  W.  A.  L.  Thompson 
Hardware  Company  of  Topeka,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caldwell  reside  at  1161  Wayne  Avenue  in  Topeka 
and  have  twin  sons  and  one  daughter.  Pearl,  who 
went  to  California  in  1904,  was  married  in  that 
state  to  William  Lawrence,  a  hotel  proprietor  at  San 
Diego,  and  they  have  a  son  six  years  of  age.  Myrtle 
is  the  wife  of  William  Gibson,  a  farmer  at  Auburn, 
and  their  only  daughter  Naomi  died  in  1911.  Leland, 
who  deserves  especial  credit  because  of  the  success 
he  has  made  in  spite  of  a  meager  education,  is  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  and  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

Mr.  Elmer  Guy  Stahl  was  born  in  Douglas  County, 
Kansas,  December  4,  1889,  but  has  lived  in  Topeka 
since  early  youth.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  that  city,  and  is  also  a  graduate  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  dejrree  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  While  in  college  he  became  prominent  in 
athletics,  and  was  placed  by  the  experts  on  the 
All  Kansas  Football  Team.  In  1913  he  coached  the 
Topeka  High  School  football  team.  Since  1913  Mr. 
Stahl  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Topeka  City 
Lif?ht  plant  and  is  one  of  the  efficient  workers  and 
public  spirited  citizens  of  the  capital.  Also  in  1913 
he  married  Miss  Naomi  Anderson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
R.  L.  Anderson,  a  well  known  old  Topeka  citizen. 


Frank  W.  Thoma.s,  who  has  had  an  active  connec- 
tion with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  since  1902  and  is  superintendent  of  appren- 
tices, with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  is  the  only  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  a  very  brilliant  and  prominent 
Virginia  household,  to  leave  the  state. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  Martinsville,  Henry 
County,  Virginia,  nine  miles  from  the  historic  town 
of  Roanoke.  His  father,  C.  Y.  Thomas,  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  distinction  in  Virginia  in  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ffom  an  early 
age  he  was  almost  constantly  in  public  life  and  held 
many  offices  of  trust.  He  was  an  attorney  of  ability, 
served  in  the  Virginia  senate  before  the  Civil  war, 
and  was  an  adviser  of  his  distinguished  brother-in- 
law,  Paton  Gravely,  who  represented  Henry  County 
in  a  very  critical  period  of  the  state 's  history. 

As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State  Senate  C.  Y. 
Thomas  struggled  to  prevent  that  state  from  seced- 
ing frem  the  Union.  Although  most  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends  were  secessionists,  he  openly  but  c^uietly 
avowed  his  sympathies  for  the  Union.  In  spite  of 
this,  he  held  the  office  of  commonwealth  attorney 
through  the  period  of  the  Civil  war.  During  the  war 
the  Confederate  Government  also  appointed  him 
to  distribute  supplies  to  the  needy  families  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers. 

After  the  war  President  Grant  appointed  him  mili- 
tary governor  for  the  Stat^  of  Virginia.  That  was 
not  only  a  distinction  but  a  great  opportunity  for 
serving  his  beloved  commonwealth,  and  though  ap- 
parently no  other  man  seemed  so  well  fitted  for  the 
position,  he  refused  it  because  be  believed  he  had 
disqualified  himself  during  the  war  by  distributing 
food  to  the  Confederate  families  while  the  soldiers 
were  on  the  firing  line^  His  refusal  was  a  matter  of 
conscience,  and  special  mention  is  made  of  it  to 
illustrate  what  a  high-minded  honorable  gentleman 
he  was  in  all  of  life's  relations. 

After  the  war  C.  Y.  Thomas  became  a  representa- 
tive of  Henry  County  in  the  new  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  for  Virginia.  It  seemed  that 
no  other  delegate  exercised  as  much  influence  for 
good  as  he.  To  him  belongs  particularly  the  credit 
of  having  the  public  school  system  inau^rated  un- 
der a  provision  of  that  constitution.  Virginia  and 
other  states  besides  have  honored  him  for  his  strong 
influence  in  behalf  of  public  schools.  Though  for 
years  he  was  the  most  trusted  man  in  Virginia  in  the 
sight  of  the  administration  at  Washington,  partic- 
ularly when  President  Grant  was  in  office,  he  lost 
none  of  that  love  and  high  esteem  which  the  people 
of  the  state  held  for  him.  He  was  not  only  a  lawyer 
but  a  true  statesman.  With  all  his  breadth  of  view 
he  had  a  genius  for  detail.  He  was  treasurer  of  his 
county  for  many  years  and  unlike  most  incumbents 
of  that  office,  he  kept  his  books  in  perfect  order. 
His  public  career  covered  a  long  period  of  years. 
A  number  of  years  before  the  <jivil  war  he  was  a 
colleague  of  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  and  after- 
wards he  served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Fifth  Virginia  District. 

This  distinguished  Virginian  had  for  his  wife  a 
woman  of  unusual  intelligence  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments. She  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  Daniel 
Reamey  and  Mrs.  Susan  Sterling  Reamey  of  Henry 
County.  Through  the  maternal  side  of  the  family 
she  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Maj.  John  Redd 
of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  period.  The  Ream- 
eys  were  an  old  French  Huguenot  family  and  traced 
their  origin  through  the  Reameys  of  Campaigne  and 
Lorraine    to    the    locality    of    the    forests    of   Dom 
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Kemy.  They  are  descendants  from  collateral  rela- 
tives of  Jeanne  D'Arc.  As  a  family  they  are  char- 
acterized by  exceptional  brilliancy  of  intellect,  and 
the  name  has  been  borne  by  men  of  distinction  on 
both  sides  of  the  water. 

Mrs.  Mary  Reamey  Thomas  was  educated  at  the 
'  old  Greensborough  Female  College  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  then  distinguished  educator  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Deems,  afterwards  founder  and  pastor  of  the 
world-famoys  Church  of  the  Strangers  in  New  York 
City.  An  estimate  of  this  beautiful  and  cultured 
Virginia  woman  can  best  be  told  in  the  language  of 
one  who  knew  her  and  who  has  written  of  her  as 
follows:  **A8  a  student  she  was  exceptionally  preco- 
cious and  was  a  constant  surprise  to  Tier  friends  by 
the  ease  with  which  she  mastered  subjects  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  she  remembered  everything  she 
read.  The  writer  remembers  having  met  Dr.  Deems 
in  New  York  twenty-five  years  ago  and  to  have 
casually  asked  him  the  question  if  he  remembered 
a  school  girl  by  the  name  of  Mary  Beamey.  He  an- 
swered with  enthusiasm:  'Never  forget  her  so  long 
as  I  live.  She  was  the  most  brilliant  and  satisfac- 
tory student  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
teaching. ' 

*  *  Only  one  slight  irregularity  is  charged  up  to  her 
account  in  the  college  tradition  of  her  time,  and  that 
is  characteristic  of  her  intellectual  superiority  and 
the  tendency  of  her  immediate  associates  at  all 
periods  of  her  life  to  depend  on  her.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  being  the  author  of  every  essay  read  by 
the  graduation  class, on  Commencement  day.  Dr. 
Deems  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  rumor,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  could  never  be  induced  to  discuss  it. 

''In  endeavoring  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  this  exce()tional  woman,  two  or 
three  striking  mental  traits  and  items  of  early  train- 
ing should  be  noticed.  To  start  with,  she  had  a 
prodigious  memory,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  breadth  of  her  course  of  reading  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  read  and  mastered  a  book, 
she  never  seemed  to  forget.  For  example,  she  read 
'The  Country  Doctor,'  by  Balzac  when  it  was  first 
translated  into  English.  Thirty-five  years  later, 
without  having  reviewed  it,  she  told  a  friend  the 
whole  story  with  all  its  complexity  of  plot  and  all 
its  wealth  of  details,  in  such  thrilling  and  interesting 
fashion  that  it  took  the  novelty  out  of  the  book 
when  he  afterwards  endeavored  to  read  it.  This  il- 
lustration, striking  as  it  is,  is  not  exceptional  in 
her  case. 

''In  contrast  with  the  hastily,  slavishly  written 
occasional  letters  of  today  between  friends,  we  find 
that  she  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  one 
of  her  classmates  from  the  time  of  graduation  to 
the  inception  of  her  final  illness,  and  the  interest 
was  sustained  to  the  last.  Her  personal  correspond- 
ence collected  together  would  fill  volumes,  and  would 
cover  a  wide  and  interesting  variety  of  subjects. 
As  a  conversationalist  she  was  easy,  unaffected  and 
always  spontaneous.  There  was  no  effort  and  no 
posing.  The  strongest  impression  that  one  could  get 
by  talking  with  her  and  hearing  her  talk  was  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  her  reserve  force.  You  would  have  a 
comfortable  feeling  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
exhausting  her  stock  of  knowledge.  The  ideal  thing 
in  the  enjoyment  of  literature  is  not  merely  to  read 
a  book  but  for  two  persons  to  have  read  a  book  and 
then  to  discuss  it  together.  In  a  conversation  of 
this  kind  she  was  particularly  happy  because  of 
her  excellent  memory,  her  exceptionally  strong  grasp 
of  the  plot  of  a  story,  and  her  appreciation  of  its 


finest  points.  Not  only  this,  but  in  conversation  she 
was  uncommonly  flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  occasion.  Therefore,  as  many  grateful 
persons  have  reason  to  remember,  her  conversation 
in  the  sick  room  not  only  never  disturbed,  but  was 
always  soothing  to  the  mind  of  the  patient  and  her 
very  presence  was  a  benediction  and  a  blessing." 

C.  Y.  Thomas  and  Mary  Beamey  Thomas  had  bom 
to  them  eight  children.  Their  names  were  Lewis 
Starling,  Hope,  Faith,  John,  Catherine,  Susanna  and 
Frank  W.  All  the  children  except  Frank  are  still 
living  in  and  near  the  old  Virginia  home. 

Mr.  Thomas  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  .of  Martinsville,  took  an  academic 
course  at  the  Ruffener  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Blacksburg,  Virginia,  and  on  leaving  that  institute 
took  employment  in  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Bail- 
road  at  Roanoke  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine 
shop:  From  that  he  was  soon  advanced  to  inspector 
of  materials,  filled  that  position  a  year,  and  then 
became  mechanical  engineer  for  a  railroad  supply 
house  at  Chicago.  A  year  later  he  was  made  master 
meeh.anic  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Traction  Company. 

In  1902  Mr.  Thomas  came  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  as  instructor  of  engineering.  In  1907  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  apprentices,  an  office 
which  he  still  holds. 

In  1896  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Carson  of  Boa- 
noke,  Virginia.  Her  father.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Carson, 
was  a  well  and  favorably  known  physician  at  Boa- 
noke.  Three  sons  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas:  Christopher  Yauncey,  Thomas  Carson  and 
Frank  W.  II. 

WiLLUM  J.  RiCKENBACHER.  The  real  estate  busi- 
ness conducted  under  the  name  of  William  J.  Bick- 
enbacher  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  Topeka  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
undoubtedly  has  contributed  as  largely  toward  the 
advantageous  disposal  of  property  and  the  honorable 
and  satisfactory  placing  of  loans  as  any  concern  of 
the  kind  in  the  city.  Mr.  Bickenbacher  is  one  of  the 
city 's  foremost  realty  men,  and  while  his  name  nec- 
essarily is  associated  \vith  one  of  the  early  families 
of  Topeka,  his  success  is  self  made,  and  in  its  scope 
and  usefulness  directs  attention  to  qualities  of  per- 
severance, business  integrity  and  ability  and  high  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

John  U.  Bickenbacher,  the  grandfather  of  William 
J.  Rickenbacher,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  in  1818, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846.  Here  he 
joined  the  United  States  army  and  went  with  the 
forces  of  General  Scott  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  He 
was  first  slightly  wounded  by  a  Mexican  musket 
ball,  which  passed  through  the  rim  of  his  ear,  and  a 
few  days  later,  at  the  storming  of  Pueblo,  receiyed  a 
much  more  severe  wound.  When  peace  was  de- 
clared he  returned  to  Ohio  with  his  regiment  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  his  honorable 
discharge.  Several  years  thereafter,  in  1849,  he 
was  married  and  he  and  his  wife  became  the  parents 
of  four  children:*  William;  Albert,  who  is  a  retired 
banker  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Caroline,  who  married 
Hart  Schrader,  now  a  retired  resident  of  near  San 
Francisco,  California,  but  formerly  a  large  candy 
manufacturer  of  New  York  City;  and  John  M.,  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  candy.  John  U.  Rickenbacher,  after  his  return 
from  the  Mexican  war,  engaged  in  the  tailoring  busi- 
ness, and  developed  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  its  kind  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  which,  during  the 
Civil  war,  manufactured  100,000  uniforms  for  the 
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soldiers  of  the  Union  army.  He  also  became  influ- 
ential in  public  life,  entered  politics  as  a  republican, 
and  was  elected  sheriff  of  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  four  years.  Later  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress  on  the  republican  ticket  but 
failed  of  election  from  the  Columbus  district.  He 
was  a  total  abstainer  in  a  day  and  locality  in  which 
nearly  every  man  used  liquor  of  some  nature,  and 
in  numerous  other  ways  was  worthy  of  the  esteem 
and  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  He  died  at  Colum- 
bus at  the  age  of  seventy -three  years,  after  a  long, 
clean,  industrious  and  useful  life. 

William  Rickenbacher,  son  of  John  XJ.  and  father 
of  William  J.  Bickenbacher,  was  born  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1850,  and  there  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  State  Normal  School.  As 
a  young  man  he  joined  his  father  in  the  tailoring 
business  and  continued  with  him  until  1879,  in  Octo- 
ber of  which  year  he  came  to  Topeka,  Kansas.  In 
the  following*  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Railroad,  and  for  thir- 
ty-six years  has  been  one  of  the  most  valued  and 
trusted  employes  of  the  freight  auditor's  depart- 
ment. Like  other  members  of  the  family  he  bears 
a  splendid. reputation  for  morality,  honesty,  industry 
and  fidelity,  and  his  long  term  of  service  with  the 
road  with  which  he  is  now  connected  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  staying  qualities  and  the  character  of 
his  ability.  In  1871  Mr.  Rickenbacher  married  Miss 
Henrietta  C.  Dressel,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  they 
have  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters:  William  J., 
of  this  review;  Albert,  who  died  in  childhood;  Theo- 
dore F.,  who  is  manager  of  the  great  Topeka  depart- 
ment store,  known  as  "The  Fair;"  Hartman  W., 
city  treasurer  of  Terlock,  California,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  as  a  republican  in  a  strong  democratic 
city;  Charles  Foster  (named  for  an  Ohio  governor), 
who  is  also  associated  with  '*The  Fair;"  Caroline, 
who  is  now  Mrs.  C.  B.  Dodge,  of  Salina,  Kansas; 
Louis  H.,  who  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Terlock  (Cali- 
fornia) Irrigation  Company;  Henrietta,  who  died  in 
childhood;  and  Grace,  a  graduate  of  the  Topeka 
High  School  and  of  Washburn  College,  who  resides 
with  her  parents. 

William  J.  Rickenbacher  was  born  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  received  his  education  chiefly  in  the 
schools  of  Topeka.  On  coming  to  his  majority  he 
chose  the  real  estate  business  as  his  field  of  activity, 
and  in  this  direction  has  attained  a  leading  place 
among  the  realty  men  of  the  city.  He  has  been  the 
medium  through  which  a  number  of  important  deals 
have  been  consummated,  and  has  laid  out  and  sold 
an  addition  to  the  city.  He  also  is  entitled  to  be 
numbered  among  the  city's  philanthropists,  for  he 
donated  the  large  and  valuable  piece  of  property  to 
the  city  which  has  since  been  laid  out  and  developed 
into  the  beautiful  Lakewood  Park.  As  one  of  the 
strong  and  resourceful  men  of  his  community  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  which  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son, the  noted  eastern  expert,  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  city.  In  politics  Mr.  Bickenbacher  is  a  repub- 
lican, and  has  been  honored  on  numerous  occasions 
by  being  elected  presiding  officer  of  conventions  and 
gatherings  of  his  party.  A  shrewd  and  honorable  • 
man  of  business,  he  has  gained  a  comfortable  fortune 
through  his  own  good  judgment  and  foresight. 

Mr.  Bickenbacher  was  married  to  Miss  fiances  K. 
Smith,  daughter  of  E.  M.  Smith,  a  pioneer  real  estate 
man  of  Topeka,  and  they  have  two  daughters:  Helen 
and  Buth,  two  very  interesting  and  talented  young 
ladies. 


Feedkrick  E.  Dillenbeok,  M.  D.,  of  El  Dorado,  has 
attained  as  much  prominence  in  the  field  of  medicine 
and  surgery  as  others  of  his  family  have  gained  in  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  some  of  the  finest  trotting 
horses  known  in  Kansas  or  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Doctor  Dillenbeck,  who  has  practiced  medicine  at 
El  Dorado  for  twenty  years,  is  local  and  dispensing 
surgeon  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  companies,  is  consulting  surgeon  for  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Company,  is  medical  examiner 
for  a  number  of  old  line  life  insurance  companies, 
is  a  member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical  societies, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Military  Sur- 
geons of  the  United  States,  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
Surgeons  of  North  America  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Surgeons.  He  served  two  terms 
as  coroner  of  Butler  County,  and  has  been  county  and 
city  physician  for  several  terms.  He  is  not  only  a 
capable  and  painstaking  physician  with  years  of 
successful  practice  to  his  credit,  but  is  a  genial  and 
courteous  gentleman  whose  kindly  manners  have  won 
fpr  him  a  host  of  friends  in  this  section  of  Kansas. 

Doctor  Dillenbeck  was  born  near  Gouvemeur  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  April  4,  1867.  He  is  a 
son  of  Charles  B.  and  Helen  (Visscher)  Dillenbeck. 
Charles  B.  Dillenbeck  is  known  far  and  wide  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  *  *  City  Dairy  Farm  "  at  El  Dorado,  and 
is  one  of  Kansas  men  who  have  gained  a  national 
reputation  as  breeders  of  standard  trotting  horses. 

Charles  B.  Dillenbeck  was  born  in  JeffersoA  County, 
New  York,  in  1842,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine 
(Ostrander)  Dillenbeck,  who  were  also  natives  of 
New  York.  He  was  one  of  eight  children.  The 
others  who  grew  up  were:  John  S.,  who  died  in  New 
York;  Mrs.  Amanda  Nellis,  who  died  in  New  York; 
Menzo,  who  spent  his  life  in  New  York  State;  Sophia, 
who  married  a  Mr.  Simmerman,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  she  afterward  became  the  wife  of 
Luther  Dillenbeck;  and  Jerome,  now  living  retired  at 
El  Dorado.  .    * 

Educated  in  the  public 'schools  of  his  native  state, 
Charles  B.  Dillenbeck  at  the  age  of  nineteen  enlisted 
at  Watertown,  New  York,  in  Company  M,  Tenth 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  He  served  three  years. 
He  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  in  some 
of  the  campaigns  made  familiar  to  every  American 
school  boy,  was  with  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  also  participated  at  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg. He  was  mustered  out  at  Sacketts  Harbor, 
New  York,  in  July,  1865. 

After  the  war  he  engaged  in  farming  in  New  York 
State  until  1882,  when  he  came  out  to  Kansas,  locat- 
ing in  Butler  County  September  19th  of  that  year. 
Here  he  began  farming,  stock  raising  and  dairying 
on  a  ranch  of  640  acres  west  of  El  Dorado.  This 
ranch  had  been  previously  acquired  by  his  brother. 
Subsequently  Charles  Dillenbeck  sold  his  interest  in 
that  farm  to  his  brother  and  bought  the  Van  Slyke 
place  of  320  acres.  This  became  the  scene  of  his 
extensive  farming  and  dairying  business,  though  part 
of  the  time  he  lived  in  El  Dorado.  For  tins  half 
section  he  paid  $12.^0  an  acre  in  1888,  and  ten  years 
later  sold  it  for  $27.50  an  acre.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  bought  another  quarter  section  a  half  mile  south, 
paying  $900  for  it,  and  sold  out  at  the  same  time 
he  disposed  of  his  other  farm  for  $2,000. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  Charles  B.  Dillenbeck  has 
had  his  home  in  El  Dorado.  He  is  engaged  in  buying 
and  shipping  horses  and  in  managing  his  fine  dairy 
business.  His  son  W.  E.  is  his  business  associate. 
They  have  bred  and  developed  some  very  fbie  regis- 
tered  trotting   horses,   and   Mr.   Dillenbeck   has   the 
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reputation  of  never  yet  having  raised  a  thoroughbred 
which  proved  a  failure.  The  better  known  of  hie 
horses  are:  Julia  D.,  2:14^;  Harbor  Master, 
2:17%;  Daisy  Dorff,  2:10^4;  and  Trimble  Meath, 
2 :07^.  In  March,  1916,  Mr.  Dillenbeck  shipped  three 
head  of  horses  to  Indianapolis,  Trimble  Meath, 
2:07%;  Daisy  Dorff,  2:10%,  and  Fair  Margaret. 
While  the  Dillenbecks  have  been  successful  in  develop- 
ing thoroughbred  horses  they  have  not  neglected  the 
pure  bred  cattle  department.  He  breedi  Holstein 
cattle  on  his  farm,  and  in  1916  he  had  a  herd  of 
thirty-seven  high  grade  Jerseys.  The  City  Dairy  herd 
is  headed  by  '^Katismas  Sultan,''  which  is  one  of 
the  best  registered  Jersey  bulls  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

In  1865  Charles  B.  Dillenbeck  married  Miss  Helen 
R,  Visscher,  of  Gouverneur,  New  York.  Her  father, 
William  Visscher,  came  to  Butler  County  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dillenbeck  and  died  here,  his  wife  having 
passe'd  away  in  New  York  State  in  1863.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Dillenbeck  have  the  following  children: 
Dr.  Frederick  E.  and  W.  E.,  associated  with  his 
father  in  business;  Mr.  W.  E.  Dillenbeck  married 
Marie  Olin,  of  Eudora,  Kansas,  stnd  their  three  chil- 
dren are  Helen,  Charles  and  Doris.  Mrs.  Charles 
Dillenbeck  died  March  19,  1915. 

Doctor  Dillenbeck  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  Kansas  with  his  parents.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  attended  public  school  in  his  native  8tat«,  and 
after  coming  to  Kansas  the  family  lived  on  the  Dillen- 
beck ranch  five  miles  west  of  El  Dorado  during  the 
summer  seasons  and  in  El  Dorado  during  the  winter 
months.  In  those  years  Doctor  Dillenbeck  had  plenty 
of  good  wholesome  work  on  the  farm  and  continued 
his  education  in  El  Dorado.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  began  working  in  Doctor  Bassett's  drug  store  at 
El  Dorado.  He  spent  eleven  years  in  that  store,, 
though  its  ownersMp  changed  four  times.  At  the 
beginning  he  was  paid  $6  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
eleven  years,  when  he  resigned,  his  services  were 
valued  at  $150  a  month.  He  made  a  study  of  phar- 
ma<fy,  passed  the  state  board,  and  was  a  competent 
pharmacist  before  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine. 

Doctor  Dillenbeck  had  a  notable  experience  as  a 
homesteader  when  the  Cherokee  strip  was  opened  in 
Oklahoma  in  1893.  Buying  a  pony,  which  he  shipped 
to  the  territory,  he  took  part  in  the  race  at  the  open- 
ing in  the  fall  of  that  year.  He  lined  up  with  the 
thousands  of  others  and  at  the  signal  he  started  out 
over  the  prairies  to  select  a  location.  He  was  among 
the  more  fortunate  ones,  securing  a  lot  just  half  a 
block  distant  from  the  court  house  square  at  Perry. 
It  was  a  valuable  piece  of  property  even  at  the  time, 
and  while  at  Perry  he  traded  and  bought  and  sold 
considerable  real  estate.  This  experience  netted  him 
a  profit  of  $1,800.  He  had  a  use  for  the  money  as 
soon  as  it  was  earned.  It  was  the  capital  invested 
in  his  medical  education. 

Entering  the  University  Medical  College  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  Doctor  Dillenbeck  was  graduated  M.  D. 
with  the  class  of  1896.  He  at  once  returned  to  El 
Dorado  and  entered  the  practice  which  has  brought 
80  many  of  the  more  substantial  rewards  and  honors 
of  professional  life.  From  the  Start  he  had  a  large 
clientage,  and  for  twenty  years  has  been  successfS. 
He  is  now  the  oldest  physician  in  point  of  active 
service  in  the  city.  Doctor  Dillenbeck  besides  general 
practice  is  a  recognized  specialist  in  ex-ray  work, 
electro- therapeutics  and  diseases  of  women.  He  is  a 
student  and  hard  worker,  and  has  accepted  every 
opportunity  to  improve  and  broaden  his  ability.  He 
has  taken  post-graduate  courses  in  Chicago  and  Kansas 


City,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Electro- 
Therapeutics  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  For  twenty 
years  Doctor  Dillenbeck  has  had  his  offices  in  one 
place,  the  second  floor  of  107%,  109%  South  Main 
Street.  It  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  office  used 
by  any  physician  in  the  state,  ^ia  suite  consists  of 
five  rooms.  His  ex-ray  outfit  has  one  of  the  largest 
coils  made,  and  it  is  a  machine  of  the  highest  possible 
efficiency.  He  has  thousands  of  dollars  represented  in 
other  equipment,  and  is  owner  of  one  of  the  best 
private  libraries  in  Butler  County. 

Doctor  Dillenbeck  while  working  in  the  drug  store 
at  El  Dorado  received  the  appointment  of  hospital 
steward  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Kiuisas 
National  Guard,  under  Major-Surgeon  Frank  C. 
Armstrong.  He  held  that  position  in  the  National 
Guard  until  he  graduated  from  medical  college  in 
1896.  He  was  then- promoted  to  lieutenant-surgeon  of 
the  Kansas  National  Guard  by  Governor  Mornll,  and 
in  September,  1899,  Governor  W.  E.  Stanley  made  him 
captain-surgeon  and  in  1900  the  same  governor  ad- 
vanced him  to  major-surgeon.  He  continued  in  the  lat- 
ter office  until  1910,  when  he  resigned.  His  resignation 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  could  not  do  justice  both 
to  his  large  private  practice  and  his  duties  with  the 
National  Guard,  and  had  to  give  up  one  or  the  other. 

Doctor  Dillenbeck  in  addition  to  his  medical  prac- 
tice has  been  among  the  fortunate  and  farsighted 
people  who  have  profited  largely  by  the  development 
of  the  oil  industry  in  this  section.  He  is  president  of 
the  Oil  &  Gas  Company  of  El  Dorado,  which  bought 
the  lease  on  the  southeast  %  of  section  35,  town- 
ship 25  south,  range  4  east,  sixth  P.  M.,  Butler 
County,  containing  160  acres.  This  company  sold  a 
half  interest  to  the  Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas  Company  for 
$200,000,  and  after  that  declared  a  $1  per  share  divi- 
dend, doubling  the  money  of  those  who  went  in  for 
50  cents  and  paying  back  all  of  the  original  invest- 
ment to  the  remainder  of  the  stockholders  who  paid 
$1  per  share.*  The  company  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  in  Kansas.  This  company 
has  developed  the  west  eighty  acres  of  the  tract  and 
has  at  this  writing  three  producing  oil  wells,  two 
gas  wells  and  is  engaged  in  drilling  the  fourth  oil  welL 
Doctor  Dillenbeck  is  the  owner  of  one-sixth  of  all  the 
stock. 

Doctor  Dillenbeck  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scot- 
tish Rite  Mason,  a  member  of  Wichita  Consistory, 
belongs  to  El  Dorado  Lodge  No.  79,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  Midian  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Wichita.  He  is  also  afUiated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  a  number  of  fraternal  insurance  companies. 
Among  other  interests  he  is  a  director  in  the  Kansas 
Central  Indemnity  Company  of  Hutchinson  and  is 
))resident  of  the  El  Dorado  Oil  &  Gas  Company. 
Politically  he  has  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  policies  and  principles  of  the  democratic  party. 
He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  El  Dorado  School 
Board  and  has  always  made  the  best  interests  of  his 
home  town  his  own. 

On  June  4,  1890,  Doctor  Dillenbeck  married  Miss 
Grace  Scott,  a  native  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Her  parents 
were  James  and  Jennie  M.  (Best)  Scott.  Mrs.  Dillen- 
beck was  a  young  girl  when  her  parents  came  to 
El  Dorado  and  she  was  reared  and  educated  in  this 
city.  Her  mother  is  now  deceased,  and  her  father 
resides  with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Dillenbeck.  There  are 
two  children:  Eobert  and  Floyd,  both  of  whom 
reside   at   home   with    their   parents.     Robert   is   an 
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automobile  salesman  in  El  Dorado,  while  Floyd  is 
connected  with  and  is  city  salesman  for  the  Conway 
Springs  Water  Company. 

Petbr  G.  Kbobkek.  As  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  Cheney  Mill  and  Flour  Company,  Peter  G. 
Kroeker  is  one  of  the  important  men  in  business  cir- 
cles in  Sedgwick  County. 

He  represents  a  class  of  people  which  have  been 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  Kansan  citizenship. 
Mr.  Kroeker  was  born  at  Cherson  City  in  Southern 
Bussia  March  15,  1866.  He. was  twelve  years  of 
age  when  in  1878  his  parents  came  to  America  and 
located  in  McPherson  County,  Kansas,  buying  a  half 
section  of  school  land  there.  His  father  is  Gerhard 
Kroeker  who  married  Justina  Kruger.  They  are  still 
living  on  the  farm  which  they  bought  in  1878  in 
McPherson  County,  Gerhard  being  eighty-three  and 
his  wife  eighty -two  years  of  age.  Of  their  six  chil- 
dren, four  are  still  living. 

It  was  on  the  McPherson  County  farm  that  Peter 
G.  Elroeker  spent  his  years  going  on  to  manhood  and 
there  gained  his  primary  knowledge  of  American  life 
and  customs.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  his  education 
having  been  completed  in  the  local  school,  he  left 
home  and  learned  the  watchmaker 's  trade.  He  later 
followed  that  as  a  business  at  Inman  in  McPherson 
County.  In  1897  Mr.  Kroeker  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Inman  by  President  McKinley,  and  filled 
that  df&ee  with  great  credit  to  himseCc  for  eight 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  his  watch- 
making business,  but  at  the  end  of  his  term  as  post- 
master sold  out. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  he  came  to  Wichita  and  soon 
afterwards  incorporated  the  Cheney  Mill  and  Power 
Company.  This  company  is  capitalized  at  $30,000. 
It  is  the  principal  local  industry  at  Cheney.  Besides 
doing  a  large  business  in  the  handling  of  grain  and 
feed  it  operates  a  power  plant  that  furnishes  electric 
light  and  power  to  the  Village  of  Cheney. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Kroeker  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  being  a  member  of  Wichita  Consistory. 

In  1890  he  married  Miss  Katie  Bemple  of  Beno 
County,  Kansas.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren: Gusta,  wife  of  Otto  Sanders  of  Wichita;  Mary, 
who  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School,  taking 
a  special  course  in  primary  work;  Louise,  who  is  a 
teacher  near  Cheney;  and  Velma. 

John  Bemple,  father  of  Mrs.  Kroeker,  was  one  of 
three  delegates  who  came  to  America  in  1872  repre- 
senting the  Mennonite  Church  of  Southeast  Bussia. 
They  came  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  location 
for  a  Mennonite  colony.  After  some  investigation 
they  chose  land  at  the  comers  of  Harvey,  McPherson 
and  Beno  counties  in  Kansas.  Having  returned  to 
their  native  country  and  made  their  report,  there  fol- 
lowed in  1874  the  first  ship  load  of  Mennonites  from 
that  section  of  Bussia,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a  Mennonite  colony  in  Kansas  which  flourished 
and  which  has  brought  good  in  manifold  ways. 

Matthew  Weiohtman,  Jr.  In  the  way  of  public 
service  Mr.  Weightman  is  best  known  for  his  work 
as  treasurer  of  Shawnee  County,  an  office  he  filled 
two  terms  and  from  which  he  retired  quite  recently. 
He  has  been  {i  resident  of  Topeka  for  over  forty 
years,  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  and  represents  an  old 
and  substantial  family  of  the  state. 

His  father,  after  whom  he  was  named,  came  to 
Kansas  in  1855  during  territorial  days.  Matthew 
Weightman,  Sr.,  was  bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England,  came  to  America  a  young  man,  and  for  a 


time  was  in  newspaper  work  associated  with  G.  W. 
Wilder  at  Leavenworth.  Mr.  Wilder,  as  will  be  re- 
called, was  at  one  time  state  auditor  of  Kansas. 
At  Leavenworth  Mr.'  Weightman,  Sr.,  married  Anna 
Wallace.  Her  father,  Doctor  Wallace,  was  a  pioneer 
physician  of  Leavenworth.  The  senior  Mr.  Weight- 
man  died  in  1894.  He  was  the  father  of  three 
children. 

Matthew  Weightman,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Leaven- 
worth May  13, 1868,  and  at  the  age  of  five  years  was 
brought  to  Topeka  by  his  parents.  Since  1873  his 
home  has  been  in  that  city.  He  acquired  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  at  Topeka,  idso  at- 
tended Washburn  College,  and  in  1889  he  completed 
the  pharmacy  course  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Beturning  to  Topeka,  he  was  for  twenty-four  con- 
secutive years  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  and  his 
store  was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  business  dis- 
trict of  Topeka. 

Since  early  youth  Mr.  Weightman  has  manifested 
a  commendable  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  republican,  was  for  years  a  member  of 
the  Bepublican  County  Central  Committee  and  for  a 
long  time  its  treasurer.  In  1910  he  was  elected  treas- 
urer of  Shawnee  County  and  re-elected  two  years 
later.  At  the  present  time  he  is  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Aetna  Building  &  Loan  Association 
of  Topeka. 

Mr.  Weightman  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Bite  Mason  and  Shriner,  a  member  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club  and  the  Topeka  Club,  and  is  also  affiliated 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  1891  Mr.  Weightman  married  Miss  Gussia 
Alden.  At  her  death  on  March  1,  1906,  she  was  sur- 
vived by  three  children:  Mary  J.,  John  A.  and  Anna 
L.  In  1914  Mr.  Weightman  married  Mrs.  Catherine 
O  'Beilly.  Her  father  was  William  Blakely  of  Junc- 
tion City,  Kansas.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage 
she  was  the  widow  of  Frank  O'Beilly,  and  by  that 
marriage  had  one  son,  Frank. 

David  O.  Obr.  Though  for  a  number  of  years  a 
resident  of  Topeka,  David  O.  Orr  is  most  widely 
known  in  Kansas  as  a  successful  stock  farmer.  He 
first  came  to  the  West  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  his  early  experiences  were  largely  those  of  the 
stock  ranch  when  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  west- 
em  country  was  an  unlimited  and  unf  enced  range. 

He  was  bom  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  March  26, 
1853.  His  parents  were  Smith  and  Elizabeth  (An- 
derson) Orr.  Beared  in  Ohio,  his  early  environment 
was  a  farm,  and  his  education  came  from  district 
schools.  He  started  out  on  his  own  responsibility 
at  the  age  of  twenty -one  as  a  renter. 

Early  in  1875  he  started  West  for  the  purpose  of 
.  seeking  a  suitable  location  as  a  future  home.  He 
went  through  Nebraska  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
way  as  far  as  Wyoming,  then  to  Denver  and  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  to  the  mountains  of  that  state,  and  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year  was  employed  on  a  cattle  ranch. 
About  that  time  the  Santa  Fe  Bailway  extended  its 
first  lines  into  Colorado.  Pueblo  was  then  littlQ  more 
than  a  frontier  village.  It  was  over  the  Santa  Fe 
route  and  through  the  State  of  Kansas  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  Ohio  home. 

In  Ohio  he  married  Nancy  Walter.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  spent  two  years  on  an  Ohio  farm.  His 
previous  trip  to  the  West,  together  with  a  natural 
inclination  for  the  free  and  untrammeled  life  of  that 
country,  finally  brought  him  beyond  the  Mississippi 
and  he  has  never  had  any  inclination  to  return  to 
the  Middle  West  where  he  was  bom.    In  1879  Mr. 
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Orr  arrived  in  Kansas  with  his  wife  and  baby.  He 
came  by  rail,  but  had  shipped  a  wagon  to  Osage  City. 
This  wagon  he  covered  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
prairie  schooner,  and  hitching  a  team  of  horses  to 
it  traveled  around  from  county  to  county  eventually 
reaching  a  stock  ranch  in  Colorado,  where  he  lived 
about  two  years.  Returning  to  Kansas  he  located 
near  Riley  Center,  now  Riley,  and  there  engaged 
in  farming  and'  stock  raising. 

It  had  early  been  the  plan  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orr 
to  locate  in  or  around  Topeka  in  order  that  their 
children  might  have  suitable  educational  advan- 
tages. They  carried  out  this  resolution  in  1900,  re- 
moving to  a  farm  a  short  distance  south  of  To- 
peka. That  was  their  home  for  seven  years,  and 
Mr.  Orr  still  owns  the  place,  which  is  known  as  the 
Clover  Hill  farm  and  comprises  160  acres.  In  1908 
the  family  removed  to  Topeka  and  has  since  had 
their  home  there. 

Mr.  Orr  has  become  widely  known  as  a  stockman. 
When  he  came  to  Kansas  he  brought  with  him  thirty 
head  of  horses  and  began  the  breeding  of  blooded 
horses  and  cattle.  His  farm  produced  a  number  of 
standard  bred  horses  that  brought  large  prices.  He 
also  developed  two  herds  of  Holstein  cattle.  How- 
ever, for  the  most  part  he  handled  the  mixed  grades 
of  livestock.  Owing  to  the  petty  stealing  of  stock 
going  on  in  the  country,  which  gradually  became 
more  prevalent,  he  and  others  organized  a  lodge  of 
the  Kansas  division  of  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Associa- 
tion. Of  this  lodge  Mr.  Orr  is  still  president.  He  is 
also  deputy  state  organizer  for  similar  lodges  in 
Kansas. 

Politically  he  is  a  republican,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Grange  and  the  E^nights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 
He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  four  children: 
Harry  D.,  Bessie  E.,  Burton  S.  and  Howard  W. 

W  S.  Mourning.  The  successful  contractor  is  not 
only  a  skilled  mechanic  but  must  also  possess  the 
qualifications  of  sound  business  judgment  and  above 
all  a  thorough  integrity  and  honesty  in  carrying  out 
every  detail  of  his  work.  Those  are  the  qualities  at 
the  basis  of  W.  S.  Mourning's  success  as  a  contractor 
of  Wichita.  While  one  of  the  younger  men  in  the 
business  in  Kansas,  he  has  a  record  of  many  eon- 
tracts  successfully  carried  out  and  his  business  is 
still  growing. 

He  was  bom  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  May  22,  1883. 
In  1884  his  parents  moved  to  Northwestern  Kan- 
sas, his  father  taking  up  a  claim  in  Sherman  County. 
Besides  farming  he  was  also  a  manufacturer  of 
brick.  He  conducted  a  brick  yard  in  Sherman 
County  until  1895,  and  then  continued  in  the  same 
line  of  business  at  Lamar,  Colorado. 

While  getting  his  education  in  the  local  schools 
W.*  S.  Mourning  learned  the  business  of  brick  manu- 
facture from  his  father  and  also  acquired  the  trade 
of  brick  layer.  For  several  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Wichita  he  followed  brick  contracting  in  various 
cities,  and  thus  gained  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Mourning  has  been  a  resident  of 
Wichita  since  1910.  As  a  contractor  his  specialty  is 
heavy  construction  and  brick  work.  A  number  of 
handsome  residences  also  attest  his  activity  here, 
one  of  them  being  the  Evans  residence  on  Belmont 
Avenue.  He  was  one  of  the  contractors  and  super- 
intendent of  the  brick  construction  of  the  Domestic 
Laundry. 

November  1,  1911,  he  married  Miss  Gertrude  Ellen 
Abbott,  •  a  native  of  Chicaeo.  Mrs.  Mourning  died 
May  20, 1915,  leaving  Mr.  Mourning  and  two  daugh- 


ters. These  daughters  are:  Lorena  Ollengrace  bom 
September  11, 1912;  and  Sidney  Abbott,  bom  March 
18,  1914. 

Mr.  Mourning  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  is 
especially  known  as  a  singer.  After  leaving  school 
he  decided  to  take  up  music  as  a  profession,  and  with 
that  in  view  spent  two  or  three  years  in  the  Denver 
College  of  Music,  specializing  in  vocal  and  harmony. 
Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  >xith  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows  at  Wichita. 

William  A.  Mters.  One  of  the  well  known  and 
highly  regarded  citizens  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  with 
which  state  he  has  been  practically  continuonalj 
identified  since  1888,  is  William  A.  Myers,  who  is  a 
leading  factor  in  and  a  probable  candidate  of  the 
republican  forces  in  Shawnee  County.  For  twenty- 
eight  years  he  has  been  a  competent  and  faithful 
employe  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  the  state  print- 
ing department,  is  a  man  of  property  and  of  personal 
high  standing. 

William  A.  Myers  was  born  in  1856,  in  Saint 
Joseph  County,  Indiana,  and  is  a  son  of  Andrew  and 
Ellen  (Oliver)  Myers,  and  a  grandson  of  Jacob 
Myers,  the  family  history  extending  no  farther  back 
than  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  antecedents  of  the 
latter.  Jacob  Myers  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
as  he  married  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  it  is  probable 
that  he  went  there  in  early  manhood.  He  continned 
in  Stark  County  until  in  early  middle  age,  when  he 
removed  to  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  that  section 
then  being  pioneer  land,  almost  a  wilderness.  He 
reared  a  family  of  thirteen  children  to  maturity. 

Andrew  Myers,  father  of  William  A.,  was  young 
when  his  parents  settled  in  Elkhart  County  and 
there  grew  up.  He  learned  the  milling  business  and 
continued  in  the  same  line  as  long  as  he  was  active 
in  affairs,  earning  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
had  business  relations  because  of  his  industry  and 
personal  integrity.  Mr.  Myers  still  survives,  bearing 
well  the  weight  of  eighty-one  years,  and  makes  his 
home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ida  Mather,  at  Weath- 
erford,  Oklahoma.  In  1855  he  was  married  to  Ellen 
Oliver,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  they  had  three 
children:  William  A.;  Ida,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  D. 
Mather,  now  a  banker  at  Weatherford,  Oklahoma, 
but  formerly  at  Middleburg,  Indiana;  and  one  other. 
The  mother  of  the  above  family  belonged  to  a 
thrifty,  industrious,  talented  family  that  settled 
early  in  Elkhart  County  and  was  a  niece  of  James 
Oliver  who  was  the  famous  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer of  the  Oliver  chilled  plows. 

William  A.  Myers  was  given  a  good  common  school 
education  and  on  deciding  upon  a  trade  he  chose 
that  of  printer.  He  was  young  when  he  went  to 
work  at  the  same  in  Mendon,  Michigan,  and  after 
adequate  experience  returned  to  Indiana,  some  time 
later  going  into  the  newspaper  business.  He  stuted 
the  South  Whitley  Magnet,  at  South  Whitley,  In- 
diana, which  he  conducted  but  later  disposed  of  and 
then  moved  to  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  He  worked 
for  one  year  on  the  Kalamazoo  Herald.  In  1888  he 
came  to  Topeka  and  after  a  few  months  went  to 
Kingman,  Kansas,  with  the  expectation  of  locating 
there,  but  circumstances  came  about  that  led  him 
to  return  to  Topeka,  and  in  Decemb^  of  the  above 
year  he  went  to  work  in  the  state  printing  office, 
under  State  Printer  Clifford  Baker.  Mr.  Myers  has 
remained  in  the  employ  of  the  state  ever  since,  this 
prolonged  continuance  in  an  office  demanding  edn- 
cation  and  high  technical  skill  being  creditable  in 
the  extreme. 
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Mr.  Myers  was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  D.  Hale, 
whose  father  was  an  early  pioneer  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.  They  have  two  daughters:  Bertha,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Lester  Cluff,  of  Topeka;  and  Winnifred, 
who  resides  with  her  parents. 

In  politics  Mr.  Myers  is  a  republican  and  he  is 
very  favorably  mentioned  for  the  office  of  represen- 
tative in  this  legislative  district. 

Samuel  L.  Nolan.  While  now  a  well  known  figure 
in  the  public  life  ot  Sedgwick  County  as  county 
treasurer,  Samuel  L.  Nolan  during  nearly  forty  years 
of  residence  in  the  county  has  rendered  his  chief 
service  as  a  business  man.  He  has  been  a  merchant, 
banker  and  maufacturer  and  is  one  of  the  big  men 
in  his  section  of  the  state. 

He  was  born  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  March  7, 1862. 
In  1877,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Kansas,  arriving  at  Wichita  on  the 
17th  of  March  in  the  same  year.  In  the  meantime  * 
he  had  attended  school  back  in  Indiana,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Wichita. 

In  1884,  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  Mr.  Nolan  em- 
barked in  merchandising  at  Goddard,  and  that  has 
been  his  home  town  ever  since.  While  still  a  mer- 
chant he  organized  the  Goddard  State  Bank,  and  as 
its  president  has  made  that  a  strong  and  reliable  in- 
stitution in  his  part  of  the  county.  He  also  owns  a 
large  stock  and  grain  farm  near  Goddard. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Central 
State  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Wichita,  of  which 
he  is  vice  president.  Only  recently  he  took  the  lead 
in  organizing  the  Perfection  Broom  Corn  Harvester 
Company  of  Wichita.  This  company  was  established 
to  make  a  machine  which  cuts,  threshes  and  sorts 
the  brush  ready  for  market.  This  company  is  capi- 
talized at  $500,000. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Nolan  was  honored  with 
the  office  of  township  treasurer  of  Attica  Township. 
Since  then  he  has  held  a  number  of  town  and  town- 
ship offices,  and  in  November,  1913,  was  elected 
county  treasurer  o(  Sedgwick  County.  He  is  now 
filling  the  second  term. 

In  1886  Mr.  Nolan  married  Daisy  Belle  White. 
She  died  in  1911  at  the' age  of  forty-eight,  leaving 
a  son  Charles,  who  is  now  a  successful  farmer  in 
Stevens  County,  Kansas. 

Charles  H.  Sessions.  Over  the  state  at  large  the 
name  of  Charles  H.  Sessions  is  most  familiarly  asso- 
ciated with  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which 
he  held  for  two  terms,  and  now  as  pfivate  secretary 
to  Governor  Capper.  But  Mr.  Sessions  himself  does 
not  consider  his  political  honors  to  represent  his 
real  work.  He  is  a  newspaper  man  primarily  and 
fundamentally,  politics  has  always  been  a  side  issue, 
and  he  has  never  allowed  anything  to  interfere  long 
with  his  active  participation  in  the  newspaper  trade. 

His  home  has  been  in  Kansas  for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years.  A  son  of  M.  L.  and  Mary  A.  (Reynolds) 
Sessions,  who  are  still  living,  he  was  bom  at  Wood- 
stock, Ohio,  February  1,  1868.  He  spent  his  early 
youth  on  a  farm,  attended  the  Ohio  schools,  and  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  in  1888  he  first  put  foot 
on  Kansas  soil.  His  first  work  was  as  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Kansas  City  Times,  but  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  office.  He  was 
with  the  Times  until  1893,  and  then  became  branch 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  office  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal.  He  is  one  of  the  Journal's 
staff  of  veterans,  and  is  still  connected  with  that 
great  Middle  West  paper.    The  Journal  sent  him  to 


Topeka  in  1896  as  special  correspondent,  and  in  1906 
he  became  Washington  correspondent  for  the  paper 
and  remained  in  the  East  two  years.  On  returning 
to  Kansas  in  1908  he  resumed  newspaper  work  and 
in  1910  was  the  successful  nominee  of  thd  republican 
party  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  Two  years 
later  he  was  re-elected,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
term  became  private  secretary  to  Governor  Capper. 
In  1906  he  was  secretary  to  Governor  Hoch,  but  re- 
signed when  he  went  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Sessions  is  a  member  of  various  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason.  By  his  marriage  to  Mary  E.  Barker 
he  has  one  son,  Charles  B.  Sessions. 

Owen  E.  Edgeeton,  M.  D.,  has  found  the  reward 
which  goes  with  a  long  and  active  service  in  the  pro- 
fession for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  For  fully  thirty 
years  he  has  practiced  in  Riley  County.  He  has  been 
content  to  serve  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a  growing 
circle  of  families,  many  of  whom  he  has  known  since 
childhood,  and  every  year  has  brought  him  increas- 
ing success,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the  material 
rewards  of  professional  endeavor  as  in  that  fine  . 
esteem  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  unselfish  doctor. 

He  is  almost  a  native  of  Riley  County.  He  was 
two  years  of  age  when  his  father  first  came  to  this 
county  in  1859,  as  a  pioneer.  His  father,  Asahel  S. 
Edgerton,  was  born  in  Indiana,  and  after  going  to 
Iowa  married  Miss  Melissa  Osbourn,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Indiana.  In  1859,  Asahel  S.  Edgerton  came 
out  to  Kansas  and  settled  near  Fort  Riley.  He  was 
a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  he  left  his  plow  in  the  field 
to  return  to  Iowa  in  1861  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  when  Kansas  was  an  unsafe  place  for  his  family 
to  live.  A  year  later  he  enlisted  in  the  defense  of 
the  Union  as  a  private  in  Company  I  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  with  that 
gallant  regiment  in  all  its  battles,  marches  and  cam- 
paigns, and  he  was  a  most  faithful  soldier,  remaining 
with  his  command  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1863,  his  wife  and  children 
had  returned  to  Riley  County,  and  there  he  rejoined 
them  after  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army. 
In  1866  he  located  in  Fancy  Creek  Township  of  Jfciley 
County,  and  secured  a  farm  at  May  Day,  a  Village 
which  was  named  by  him.  Asahel  Edgerton  was  a 
man  of  much  prominence  in  the  early  days  of  Biley 
County.  As  a  business  he  followed  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  his  integrity  of  character  brought 
him  repeated  recognition  in  civic  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  republicans  of  the  county.  In 
1876  his  fellow  citizens  elected  him  a  representative 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  he  did  his  share  of  the 
work  in  the  following  sessions.  The  prosperity  that 
came  to  him  as  a  farmer  enabled  him  to  retire  during 
his  last  years,  and  he  then  removed  to  Canton,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  and*  his  wife  died.  She  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  and  he  at  seventy-nine.  Of 
their  ten  children,  eight  are  still  living. 

Doctor  Edgerton  was  born  in  Guthrie  County, 
Iowa,  October  21,  1857,  and  was  six  years  old  when 
his  mother  took  her  family  back  to  Riley  County. 
His  early  recollections  are  of  the  old  homestead  in 
Riley  County,  and  while  a  country  boy  he  attended 
the  local  schools.  For  his  higher  education  he  en- 
tered a  once  well  known  Kansas  institution  of  learn- 
ing at  Lecompton.  This  was  Lane  University,  which 
prepared  a  large  number  of  young  men  for  useful 
careers.  His  ambition  was  early  directed  definitely 
toward  medicine  as  a  career,  and  for  two  years  he 
studied  under  private  practitioners.    Then  entering 
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the  St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he 
was  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his  class  in  1884. 

Doctor  Edgerton  practiced  at  Parkerville,  Kansas, 
but  in  1885  located  at  Bandolpb,  which  town  has 
been  the  center  of  his  professional  labors  now  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  He  has  all  the  standards 
and  attainments  of  a  successful  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  has  practiced  to  an  almost  entire  genera- 
tion of  people  in  this  county."  In  1888  he  interrupted 
his  private  practice  for  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  He 
has  been  a  constant  student,  and  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Riley  County  and  Kansas  State  Medical 
societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

On  May  15,  1885,  Doctor  Edgerton  married  Miss 
Rachel  L.  Bacon,  a  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Maria 
Bacon.  Her  parents  were  Canadian  people  and  Mrs. 
Edgerton  was  born  in  that  country.  Her  family  lo- 
cated in  Riley  County  in  1882.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Edgerton  have  seven  children:  Oliver  Paul,  meager 
of  his  farm  near  May  Day,  Kansas;  Lyla  D.;  Edna 
M.;  Howard  E.,  who  is  also  on  his  father's  farm; 
Lenore  M.;  Charles  Milo;  and  Lois. 

Doctor  Edgerton  has  won  distinction  in  his  profes- 
sion and  prominence  as  a  citizen.  In  manner  he  is 
unpretentious  and  unassuming,  is  strictly  loyal  to 
the  principles  which  have  governed  and  actuated 
his  life,  and  is  true  as  a  friend  and  kind  and  affec- 
tionate as  a  husband  and  father.  While  a  staunch 
republican,  he  has  never  aspired  to  political  honors, 
though  several  local  offices  have  been  thrust  upon 
him,  including  the  mayoralty  of  Randolph  and  mem- 
bership on  the  school  board.    He  is  a  Master  Mason. 

Hon.  Joseph  Ralph  Burton.  Among  the  men 
who  have  come  out  of  the  Hoosier  State  to  aid  Kansas 
in  its  real  growth  and  development,  there  has  been 
no  finer  man  nor  better  citizen  than  Hon.  Joseph 
Ralph  Burton.  Youthful  in  years  as  he  was  in  ex- 
perience when  he  came  to  Kansas  in  1878,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  affairs  and  gained  ready 
recognition  from  the  people.  Senator  Burton  had  at 
that  time  the  ability  to  impress  others  with  his  re- 
liability; he  gained  public  confidence;  he  possessed 
the  power  of  making  people  know  that  his  talents 
were  not  merely  skin  deep  but  that  they  were  solid, 
substantial  and  lasting.  Nearly  forty .  years  have  • 
passed  since  he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  workers 
who  have  constructed  the  mighty  commonwealth  of 
the  Sunflower  and  his  reliability  need  not  now  be 
mentioned,  it  is  so  well  known;  the  public  confidence 
which  he  gained  in  his  youth  has  been  strengthened 
and  solidified  as  the  years  have  passed;  his  hold  upon 
the  people  is  strong  and  sure  because  •of  what  he  has 
(lone  in  their  behalf.    His  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Joseph  Ralph  Burton  was  born  on  his  father's  farm 
near  Mitchell,  Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  November 
16,  1852,  his  parents  being  Allen  C.  and  Elizabeth 
(Holmes)  Burton.  The  Burton  family,  which  is  of 
English  origin,  was  founded  in  America  about  the 
year  1750.  John  P.  Burton,  the  great-grandfather 
of  Joseph  R.,  was  a  colonel  of  the  Continental  line  in 
the  war  for  American  independence,  and  Hutchinson 
Burton,  a  brother  of  the  colonel,  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Compress  from  Virginia.  William 
Burton,  son  of  Col.  John  P.  Burton  and  grandfather 
of  Joseph  Ralph  Burton,  was  born  near  Asheville, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Lawrence 
County,  Indiana,  locating  near  Mitchell  in  the  year 
1830,  and  subsequently  engaging  in  farming.  A 
democrat  in  polities,  he  was  active  in  the  civic  life 
of   the  community  and  served  several  terms  in  the 


Indiana  State  Legislature.  Allen  C.  Burton,  his  son, 
was  born  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  went  with 
his  parents  to  Indiana.  Like  his  father  he* was  a 
farmer.  Originally  a  Douglas  democrat,  he  became 
later  a  Lincoln  republican. 

Joseph  Ralph  Burton  received  his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  county.  He 
pursued  an  academic  course  of  study  at  ^tchell 
Seminary,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  which  at  that  time  was  conducted  by  a  relative, 
the  Rev.  Simpson  Burton.  He,  matriculated  at  Frank- 
lin College,  at  Franklin,  Indiana,  under  the  special 
tutelage  of  Lincoln  Wayland,  the  late  editor  of  the 
National  Baptist,  of  Philadelphia,  and  after  com- 
pleting a  three-year  course  entered  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, Greencastle,  Indiana.  While  in  the  university 
he  paid  his  own  expenses  by  teaching  elocution. 
Becoming  dangerously  ill  in  the  middle  of  his  senior 
year,  he  was  forced  to  leave  college  without  receiving 
*  his  academic  degree. 

After  leaving  De  Pauw,  Senator  Burton  read  law 
in  the  offices  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Gordon,  Browne 
&  Lamb,  of  Indianapolis,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  that  city  in  July,  1875,  and  at  once  located 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Princeton,  in 
the  same  state.  During  the  campaign  of  1876,  before 
he  had  cast  his  >  first  presidential  vote,  he  made  a 
three-months'  speaking  campaign  for  the  national 
ticket  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  was  on  the  electoral  ticket. 

Attracted  by  the  greater  opportunities  offered  to 
young  men  in  the  West,  Senator  Burton  located  at 
Abilene,  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  in  1878.  There 
he  formed,  with  John  H.  Mahan,  the  law  firm  of 
Mahan  &  Burton,  which  soon  acquired  a  large  prac- 
tice. Like  most  young  lawyers,  Mr.  Burton  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1882  had  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  public  confidence  that  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Legislature.  With  hia  col- 
league, the  Hon.  C.  B.  Hoffman,  he  at  once  became 
interested  in  railway  legislation.  The  members-elect 
were  called  together  in  a  sort^  of  rump  sessiQn  at 
Abilene  previous  to  the  regular  sitting.  The  call  for 
this  caucus  of  legislators  was  signed  by  C.  B.  Hoffman, 
A.  P.  Collins,  G.  W.  Martin  and  J.  R.  Burton,  and 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Burton  and  his  associates  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  railway  commission  in 
Kansas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  judiciary 
committee  during  his  first  session  in  the  Legislature. 
He  was  re-elected  in  the  year  1884  and  during  the 
session  of  T885,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
county  seats  and  county  lines,  had  charge  of  the 
making  of  many  new  counties  in  Southwestern  Kan- 
sas. He  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  year  1886  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Fifth  District,  and  after  a  heated  cam- 
paign, in  which  Hon.  John  A.  Anderson,  the  in- 
cumbent, took  part,  came  within  two  votes  of  a 
nomination,  a  dark  horse,  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Wilson, 
finally  winning.  While  campaigning  for  the  repub- 
lican national  ticket  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the 
year  1888,  Senator  Burton  was  nominated  and  elected 
for  his  third  term  in  the  Legislature,  ^e  was  the 
house  leader  of  his  party  in  the  session  of  1889  and 
declined  all  committee  appointments.  He  introduced 
and  secured  the  passage  of  an  anti-trust  bill,  which 
became  a  law  in  1889.  What  was  substantially  a 
copy  of  this  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  June,  1890, 
and  has  become  well  known  as  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  The  Kansas  measure  was  the  first  biU  of 
this  kind  to  become  a  law  in  the  United  States.    In  a 
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and  Kansas  people  during  his  service  in  the  Union 
army.  Though  he  was  a  member  of  an  Illinois  regi- 
ment, he  often  served  in  company  with  Kansas 
regiments.  He  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  he  joined 
the  Union  army  in  1861,  in  the  Tenth  Illinois  Cav- 
alry. This  regiment  was  attached  to  a  division  of 
cavalry  commanded  by  General  Davidson,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps.  Nearly  the 
whole  years  of  his  service  was  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  During  that  time  the  faces  of  Colonel 
Crawford,  Major  Plumb,  General  Pleasanton  and 
other  notable  figures  in  Kansas  all  became  familiar 
to  this  boy  soldier,  whose  individual  record  was  one 
of  much  intrepidity  and  exposure.  Some  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  hazardous  duties  of  war  as  con- 
ducted fifty  years  ago  fell  to  his  lot.  He  was  a 
messenger  boy  and  dispatch  bearer.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  dispatch  bearer  is  now  gone  in  modern 
military  management,  the  place  being  taken  by  the 
telephone  and  other  mechanical  devices.  But  during 
the  Civil  war  the  dispatch  bearer  was  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  members  of  a  commanding  of- 
ficer's staff.  His  commanding  officer  often  gave 
young  Wood  a  written  message  and  also  a  verbal 
copy,  so  that  in  case  of  great  danger  he  was  to  de- 
stroy the  writing  and  in  case  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion deliver  the  message  orally.  He  also  served  at 
the  Third  Brigade  headquarters  as  orderly  under 
Colonel  Stuart,  Colonel  Glover  and  Colonel  Cald- 
well, and  district  headquarters  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  under  Gen.  E.  A.  *Carr,  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1865. 

Samuel  Wood  was  not  the  only  member  of  his 
immediate  family  to  serve  in  the  Civil  war.  His 
father  had  also  joined  the  army  and  died  in  a  hos- 
pital somewhere  in  Kentucky.  A  close  search  was 
made  for  his  burial  place,  but  it  was  never  discov- 
ered. Sam  Wood's  brother,  James  L.  Wood  (who 
died  at  his  home,  1200  Quincy  Street,  Topeka,  April 
1,  1915),  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war  and 
became  well  known  in  Kansas.  He  served  in  many 
battles,  being  in  the  Thirteen  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry  during  the  first  of  the  war.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  three  days '  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  expert  cavalrymen  in  the  entire 
service.  He  was  noted  as  a  daring  rider  and 
possessed  all  other  qualifications  to  make  the  caval- 
ryman available  for  the  most  dangerous  and  impor- 
tant service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Second  United 
States  Cavalry,  which  was  made  up  of  selected  men 
taken  from  the  entire  Potomac  army.  James  Wood 
was  chosen  because  of  his  proven  record  in  service 
and  his  ability  to  go  and  perform  any  duty  that 
might  be  assigned. 

Samuel  McCloud  McKeever  Wood  was  born  in 
Fayette  County,  Ohio,  in  1845.  His  father,  Lay  ton 
J.  Wood,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1811,  repre- 
sented an  old  Virginia  family  which  furnished  sol- 
diers to  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution. 
The  Wood  family  had  no  kindly  fellowship  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  which  fiourished  in  the  South, 
and  their  aversion  to  that  institution  caused  them 
to  remove  to  Ohio.  Layton  J.  Wood  was  married 
about  1828  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Lydy,  who  was  also 
born  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  1814.  Her  parents 
also  left  Virginia  because  of  their  dislike  to  slavery. 
Layton  J.  Wood  and  wife  had  eight  children  and 
those  who  reached  maturity  were:  Sally  Mary, 
James  Layton,  Sarah  C,  Samuel  M.  and  Flora  C. 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war  (1869),  and 
nearly  forty-seven  years  ago,  Sam  Wood  came  to 
Kansas  and  took  a  government  homestead  not  far 


from  Burlingame,  Kansas.  In  those  days  the  country 
was  open,  the  woods  and  prairies  were  filled  with 
game,  and  hunting  was  one  of  the  great  sports.  As 
soon  as  he  had  secured  possession  of  his  claim  Mr. 
Wood  prohibited  hunters  from  coming  on  his  land. 
This  was  not  due  to  any  especial  animosity  against 
the  hunters,  but  he  had  a  higher  regard  for  the 
innocent  wild  game  than  he  did  for  the  sport  which 
so  rapidly  decimated  these  specimens  of  our  wild 
life.  Thus  the  Wood  farm  became  almost  a  natural 
game  preserve.  Many  a  deer,  chased  by  hunters, 
would  flee  to  his  homestead,  and  some  of  them  be- 
came so  tame  that  they  would  lie  about  on  his  farm 
and  even  feed  and  lie  down  and  chew  their  cud 
within  forty  rods  of  the  house,  and  watch  him 
work. 

Mr.  Wood  came  to  Topeka  in  1873,  where  he 
served  as  clerk  in  the  post  office  for  seven  years, 
and  in  1880  was  elected  register  of  deeds,  in  which 
office  he  served  for  four  years.  Then  for  many 
years  Mr.  Wood  successfully  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business,  taking  up  that  as  his  chief  line  after 
retiring  from  office.  In  1877  he  married  Miss  Frances 
N.  Gill.  Her  father  was  Judge  D.  B.  Gill,  of 
Clark  sboro,  New  Jersey,  her  mother  of  a  Revolution 
family  in  Connecticut.  Very  few  women  of  Kansas 
were  so  much  loved  and  revered  as  Mrs.  Wood.  She 
was  well  known  in  public  life,  was  an  ardent  worker 
among  the  ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, was  national  president  of  that  order  and  also 
president  of  the  department  of  Kansas  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Lincoln  Circle,  and  at  one  time  filled  the 
office  of  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

Adoniram  Judson  Whitpori>.  a  special  place  in 
ranks  of  the  pioneer  business  men  of  Kansas  should 
be  accorded  the  late  Adoniram  Judson  Whitford  of 
Manhattan.  For  over  forty  years  he  sold  hardware 
in  that  city.  When  he  opened  his  first  stock  of 
goods  the  Civil  war  was  raging  over  the  country. 
He  began  on  a  modest  scale,  in  proportion  to  his 
individual  resources,  and  also  to  the  needs  and  de- 
■  mands  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  He 
prospered  and  expanded  his  enterprise  even  as 
Manhattan  expanded  as  a  city  and  the  ^surrounding 
country  took  upon  itself  advanced  features  of 
progress. 

He  was  one  of  the  very  early  settlers  of  Kansas 
Territory,  and  Mrs.  Whitford,  his  widow  who  sur- 
vives him,  is  one  of  the  few  living  Kansas  women 
whose  recollections  go  back  to  the  period  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  the 
early  '50s. 

The  late  Mr.  Whitford  was*  bom  at  Watertown, 
Jefferson  County,  New  York,  April  12,  1835,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Manhattan  December  19,  1910. 
He  had  lived  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  time  had  been  spent  in  Kansas.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-one  when  he  came 
to  the  territory  in  1856.  For  a  time  he  lived  at 
Topeka  and  there  learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith.  He 
was  also  a  homesteader,  but  afterward  sold  his  land, 
and  with  the  proceeds,  together  with  his  other  sav- 
ings, aggregating  not  more  than  $1,500,  he  invested 
in  his  first  stock  of  hardware.  He  opened  his  place 
of  business  at  Manhattan  in  the  early  part  of  1862. 
His  capital  for  business  was  more  than  the  money 
invested  in  his  original  stock.  He  had  judgment, 
perseverance,  industry  and  above  all  a  thorough 
integrity  of  character  which  caused  men  to  confide 
in  him  and  to  trust  him  through  all  the  years  as  a 
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reliable  merchant  and  business  man.  It  is  not 
strange  therefore  that  as  a  result  of  his  long  career 
he  had  accumulated  a  handsome  estate,  including 
business  property  in  Manhattan  and  the  handsome 
home  which  he  erected  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Leavenworth  streets.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  sold  the  hardware  business  and  planned  to  enjoy 
complete  rest  and  freedom  from  business  activities. 
This  well  earned  rest  was  not  for  long,  since  his 
death  occurred  within  a  few  years.  The  late  Mr. 
Whitford  was  a  republican  voter,  but  in  no  wise  a 
politician.  He  led  an  exemplary  life,  and  what  he 
did  and  what  he  stood  for  should  not  easily  depart 
from  the  memory  of  living  Kansans. 

On  December  3, 1862,  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
hardware  business  at  Manhattan,  he  married  Miss 
Jennie  Nichols.  Mrs.  Whitford,  who  is  now  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year  and  still  resides  at  Manhattan, 
was  bom  in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1842.  When  she  was  twelve  years  of  age 
she  accompanied  her  father,  O.  C.  Nichols,  to  Kan- 
sas. The  Nichols  family  located  near  Topeka,  and 
since  then  Mrs.  Whitford  has  been  a  witness  of  the 
varied  web  of  events  which  have  transformed  a 
territory  into  one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitford  had  enjoyed  their 
ideal  married  companionship  for  forty-eight  years. 
They  had  long  worshiped  together  as  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

Their  children  were:  Walter  Scott,  who  is  a 
traveling  salesman  living  at  Kansas  City;  Effie  May, 
who  died  in  childhood;  Minnie  May,  now  Mrs. 
Alexander,  a  widow  living  with  her  mother;  Jessa- 
mine, who  lives  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Harry  Nich- 
ols, who  was  graduated  from  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1890,  and  is  now  head  of  the  tropi- 
cal forestry  department  at  Harvard  College;  and 
Casso  O.,  a  merchant  in  California. 

John  Sargent  was  and  is  an  honored  name  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  For  years  he  was  foremost  among 
the  building  contractors  of  Topeka.  The  power  he 
exerted  as  a  factor  in  business  affairs  was  only 
part  of  the  outflowing  of  a  strong  and  harmonious 
character.  He  was  a  big  man  in  all  the  relation- 
ships of  a  long  lifetime. 

Thus  death  selected  a  particularly  conspicuous 
victim  when  John  Sargent  died  suddenly  Sunday 
morning,  March  12,  1916,  just  before  stepping  into 
his  automobile  to  be  driven  to  church.  Both  before 
and  after  his  death  it  was  recognized  that  the  city 
had  in  him  a  splendid  character,  who  did  his  part 
in  building  up  Topeka  and  the  state,  and  while  suc- 
cessful in  business,  he  was  also  a  true  friend,  a 
kind  neighbor  and  an  intensely  loyal  American, 
though  of  foreig;n  birth.  He  was  always  in  love 
with  American  institutions  and  as  he  had  wrought  his 
own  destiny  he  became  a. credit  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  His  contemporaries  in  business  and  civic 
affairs  at  Topeka  choose  to  remember  him  not  only 
as  a  very  able  business  associate  but  also  an  a 
gentleman  in  everything  that  word  implies. 

From  August,  1878,  until  his  death  John  Sargent 
had  his  permanent  home  in  Topeka,  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  born  in  the 
south  of  England,  in  a  historic  and  interesting  sec- 
tion, at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  August  28,  1849. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  some  of  the  Sargent 
family  came  to  America  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
most  of  them  settling  in  New  England.  Senator 
Sargent  of  California  is  a  member  of  this  branch. 

The  parents  of  John  Sargent,  John  and  Jane  (Rot- 


tenberry)  Sargent,  spent  all  their  lives  in  England. 
John  Sargent  grew  up  in  old  Devon,  attended  the  gov- 
ernment schools,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of  cut  stone  mason  and 
general  mason  construction.  This  apprenticeship  was 
finished  with  credit  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and 
he  was  ready  to  begin  work  for  himself  as  a  master 
workman. 

Before  leaving  England,  at  the  old  seaport  town 
of  Bideford,  Devonshire,  April  2,  1870,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  L.  Grigg.  A  few  weeks  later  they  sarted 
on  their  honeymoon  for  America,  landing  in  New 
York  City,  first  going  to  Cincinnati,  where  Mr. 
Sargent's  uncle  lived.  For  a  time  he  was  employed 
at  his  trade  under  his  uncle,  and  then  started  in 
business  for  himself,  his  first  contract  being  for  the 
mason  work  pn  an  Episcopal  Church.  Next  came  the 
panic  of  1873,  when  times  were  hard  in  all  branches 
of  business  all  over  the  country.  Through  the  in- 
fiuence  of  a  Cincinnati  congressman,  Gen.  H.  B. 
Banning,  he  secured  a  position  with  the  Government 
as  superintendent  of  granite  cutting  at  Granite- 
ville,  Missouri,  for  the  stone  work  for  the  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati  postoffices  and  custom  houses.  He 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  Government  7% 
years,  part  of  the  time  as  superintendent  of 
construction  work.  He  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  Chicago  postoffice,  and  also  looked 
after  the  mason  work  on  the  postoffice  building  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  From  that  city  in  1878  he 
was  called  to  Topeka  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  the  west  wing  of  the  State  Capitol. 

In  1880  Mr.  Sargent  formed  a  partnership  with 
O.  P.  Smith  of  Lawrence,  and  under  the  name  of 
Smith  &  Sargent  they  embarked  in  a  general  con- 
tracting business  at  Topeka.  They  had  the  contract 
for  the  cut  stone  and  carpenter  work  of  the  post- 
office  building  at  Topeka,  the  first  buildings  of 
Haskell  Institute  at  Lawrence,  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Topeka,  the  first  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  Topeka,  and  a  number  of  other  im- 
portant buildings  throughout  the  state.  In  a  few 
years  the  partnership  was  terminated  by  reason  of 
the  failing  health  and  removal  of  Mr.  Smith  to 
California.  Mr.  Sargent  then  formed  a  partnership 
with  James  Cuthbert  under  the  firm  name  of  Cuth- 
bert  &  Sargent,  to  continue  in  the  cut  stone  and 
general  contracting  business.  These  two  men  were 
actively  associated  in  business  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  during  that  time  furnished  the 
material  for  the  erection  of  many  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  state.  After  the  dissolution  of  this 
partnership  John  Sargent  &  Son  built  among  other 
pretentious  structures  in  Topeka  the  high  school 
buildings,  and  erected  the  following  buildings: 
Santa  Fe  office,  Grace  Cathedral,  Bank  of  Topeka, 
Gage  Park  Entrance,  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  Build- 
ing, and  many  of  less  importance. 

In  January,  1910,  Mr.  Sargent  established  the 
Sargent  Cut  Stone  Company.  His  associate  was  his 
son,  John  R.  Sargent.  Their  flourishing  plant  was 
located  at  812-832  Adams  Street.  By  his  work  as  a 
contractor  Mr.  Sargent  gained  a  comfortable  fortune, 
and  also  showed  excellent  judgment  in  his  invest- 
ments. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  director 
in  the  Shawnee  Building  &  Loan  Association  and  in 
the  Prudential  Trust  Company. 

It  is  recalled  that  Mr.  Sargent  took  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  the  work  of  the  first  com- 
mercial club  organized  in  Topeka  and  was  always 
personally  interested  in  pushing  an  enterprise  wor- 
thy of  support.    The  principles  upon  which  he  con- 
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ducted  bis  business  in.  Topeka  were  eonsistently 
adhered  to  so  that  his  concern  became  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  the  city. 

For  many  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Topeka.  Since  com- 
ing to  America  he  had  studied  Masonry  faithfully 
and  was  affiliated  with  every  branch  of  the  order. 
He  was  both  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
and  a  Knight  Templar  York  Rite  Mason  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  belonged  to  the 
Rotary  Club,  and  in  politics  was  a  republican. 

His  first  wife,  Mary  (Grigg)  Sargent,  passed  away 
August  29,  1907.  On  June  8,  1909,  he  married  Mrs. 
Luella  H.  Mason.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Sargent 
and  one  son,  John  R.  Sargent.  The  younger  of  his 
two  children  was  William  Grigg  Sargent,  who  was 
born  August  12,  1874,  and  died  April  7,.  1887. 

John  Richard  Sargent,  who  for  five  years  before 
his  father's  death  was  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
the  Sargent  Cut  Stone  Company,  was  bom  April 
17,  1871,  attended  both  private  and  public  schools, 
including  the  Marmaduke  Military  Academy  at 
Sweet  Springs,  Missouri,  and  learned  the  cut  stone 
trade  from  his  father.  He  worked  in  the  shops  with 
his  father  for  several  years  before  he  was  taken 
into  partnership.  On  May  8,  1894,  he  married  Miss 
Grace  Churchill,  and  their  four  children  are  Mary 
Eloise,  John  Churchill,  William  Carroll  and  Eliza- 
beth Alice.  He  is  one  of  the  active  young  business 
men  and  citizens  of  Topeka,  is  a  member  of  the 
Co-operative  Club,  is  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
is  a  republican,  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Congregational  Church. 

C.  C.  MiCHAL,  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  been 
one  of  the  extensive  contractors  in  Southern  Kansas, 
though  his  work  has  been  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  His  home  and  headquarters  are  at  Inde- 
pendence, where  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial citizens.  Mr.  Michal  went  to  the  border 
with  the  Kansas  National  Guards,  Company  K, 
Second  Infantry,  as  a  sergeant  aad  served  three 
months. 

His  ancestors  came  originally  from  Ireland  and 
were  early  settlers  in  the  United  States.  They 
located  very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Western  Indiana  near  Terre  Haute,  where  Philip 
Michal,  father  of  the  Independence  contractor,  was 
born  in  1828.  Philip  Michal  was  reared  and  mar- 
ried in  Indiana  and  lived  there  as  a  farmer  for  many 
years.  From  that  state  he  enlisted  in  1861  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Twenty -ninth  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was 
in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  one  en- 
gagement he  was  wounded  by  a  bursting  shell  and 
never  fully  recovered  from  his  wounds.  However, 
he  participated  in  some  of  the  greatest  battles  and 
campaigns  of  the  war,  including  Shiloh,  Vicksburg, 
the  march  to  the  sea  with  Sherman,  and  all  the 
battles  of  that  campaign.  Once  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  confined  in  the  notorious  Andersonville 
until  exchanged.  He  was  mustered  out  with  the 
rank  of  first  sergeant.  Some  years  after  the  war 
he  left  his  Indiana  farm  and  in  1882  moved  to  Cher- 
ryvale,  Kansas,  where  he  was  an  early  settler  and 
where  he  continued  farming  and  stock  raising  until 
his  death  in  1896.  He  was  a  republican  and  was 
honored  with  various  township  offices.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Bunkard  Church,  and  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Philip  Michal 
married  Emeline  Yonce,  who  was  bom  in  Indiana  in* 
1832  and  died   at  Independence,  Kansas,  in  1908. 


They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  and  their 
first  child,  a  son,  died  in  early  infancy.  Elizabeth 
married  Andrew  Adamson,  and  they  reside  on  a 
farm  near  Neodesha,  Kansas.  Sophronia,  who  died 
near  Cherry  vale,  married  Joseph  Lee,  a  farmer. 
Delilah  is  the  wife  of  Bert  Bates,  a  farmer  in  New 
Mexico.  Lanta  Philip  travels  for  a  contracting  firm 
and  lives  in  Oklahoma.  Phalena  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  The  seventh  in  the  family  is  Christopher 
Columbus  Michal  of  Independence.  Samuel  is  fore- 
man for  his  brother  at  Independence.  May,  who 
resides  at  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  is  the  widow  of 
Louis  Liberger,  who  was  a  worker  in  a  smelter. 
William  is  in  Oklahoma. 

Christopher  Columbus  Michal  was  bom  in  Dela- 
ware County,  Indiana,  January  10,  1871,  and  was 
about  eleven  years  old  when  the  family  moved  to 
Cherryvale,  Kansas.  He  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion partly  in  Indiana  schools  and  partly  at  Cherry- 
vale,  and  spent  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life 
on  his  father's  farm.  Varied  employment  then 
engaged  him  until  his  marriage,  after  which  he 
located  on  a  farm  at  Oswego,  Kansas,  for  a  short 
time,  and  in  1900  moved  to  Independence.  There  he 
became  foreman  for  Mr.  Rushmore,  a  mason  and 
sidewalk  contractor,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year  engaged  in  business  for  himself.  Among 
the  many  large  contracts  he  has  efficiently  carried 
out  should  be  mentioned  the  storm  sewer  on  South 
Ninth  street  at  Independence,  and  the  heat  tunnels 
for  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  and 
for  the  State  Normal  School  at  Hayes.  He  has  been 
very  prosperous  as  a  business  man,  and  owns  a 
large  amount  of  property  in  Independence,  including 
his  residence  at  1001  West  Main  Street,  an  offiee 
building  at  the  same  number,  another  store  building 
and  some  vacant  property,  including  land  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  near  Independence. 

Mr.  Michal  is  a  steward  in  the  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Union,  the  Fraternal  Aid  and  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security.  Politically  he  is  independent. 
On  January  17,  1900,  at  Cherryvale,  Kansas,  Mr. 
Michal  married  Miss  Bertha  Schoettlin,  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  Schoettlin,  who  are  retired  reai- 
dents  of  Cherryvile.  To  their  union  have  been  bom 
two  sons:  Philip  and  Alonzo,  both  now  students 
in  the  public  school  of  Independence. 

Michael  Douohebtt  is  one  of  the  able  industrions 
workers  and  business  men  who  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  City  of  Independence  because  it  is  a 
center  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry  of  the  Southwest. 
For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  boilermaker,  and  has 
followed  his  trade  as  a  workman  and  as  a  contractor 
in  nearly  all  the  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the  country. 
He  is  now  superintendent  of  tankage  construction 
for  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company. 

He  is  a  native  of  Ireland  and  of  an  old  County 
Donegal  family.  His  grandfather  spent  his  life  as 
a  farmer  in  County  Donegal.  Michael  Dougherty 
was  bom  in  that  county  March  16, 1860.  His  father 
James  Dougherty,  who  was  bom  there  in  1834,  was 
for  some  years  engaged  in  the  stock  trading  business 
between  Ireland  and  England.  In  1868,  leaving  his 
family  in  Ireland,  he  came  to  America  and  settled 
near  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  became 
foreman  in  railroad  construction,  and  he  died  near 
Wilkesbarre,  in  1889.  After  becoming  an  American 
citizen  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  James  Dougherty 
married    Eunice    Moye,   who   was    bom   in   County 
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Donegal  in  1834  and  died  there  in  1873.  She  was 
the  mother  of  six  children:  Mary  is  the  wife  of 
James  McAdams,  a  stationary  engineer  living  at 
Chicago,  Illinois;  the  second  is  Michael;  Barney  is  a 
boilermaker  at  Chicago;  Edward  is  a  structural  iron 
worker  and  his  whereabouts  have  been  unknown  to 
his  family  for  the  past  four  years.  James  is  a 
miner  living  at  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  Dougherty  received  all  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  County  Donegal.  After  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  1873  he  came  to  America,  and  at  fifteen 
he  started  out  to  make  his  own  way,  beginning  in 
the  boiler  shops  at  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  Since 
then  he  has  been  continuously  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  boilers  and  tanks.  Mr.  Dougherty  first 
came  to  Kansas  in  1896,  spending  a  short  time  at 
Keodesha  and  at  Thayer,  engaged  in  constructing 
some  tanks  for  the  South  Penn  Oil  Company.  He 
then  returned  East  and  was  located  at  Olean,  New 
York,  employed  by  the  National  Transit  Company  of 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  He  followed  his  trade  in 
the  oiT  fields  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Indiana  and  again  returned  to  Kansas 
in  1903.  At  Neodesha  he  constructed  some  oil  tanks 
and  in  1904  moved  to  his  present  home  in  Independ- 
ence. Here  he  was  a  contractor  for  tank  construc- 
tion until  1907,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Company.  As  superintendent  of 
tankage  construction  he  has  offices  in  the  Prairie 
Oil  &  Gas  Company  Building  on  West  Myrtle  Street. 

Mr.  Dougherty  is  an  independent  democrat,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Church,  was  a  charter  member 
of  Olean  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at 
Olean,  New  York,  and  now  belongs  to  Council  No. 
918  at  Independence.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Lodge 
No:  780  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  of 
Independence. 

In  1883  at  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dougherty 
married  Miss  Mary  Dougherty,  of  the  same  name  but 
no  relative.  Her  parents  were  Patrick  and  Cather- 
ine Dougherty,  both  now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Doughei-ty  take  proper  pride  in  their  fine  family  of 
children,  nine  in  number:  Eunice  lives  at  home 
v.'ith  her  parents;  John  is  at  Erie,  Kansas,  a  ganger 
for  the  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Company;  Bernard  is  with 
the  Sinclair  Cudahy  Pipe  Line  Company  in  the  right 
of  way  department,  and  located  at  Joliet,  Illinois; 
Margaret  is  employed  by  the  Sinclair  Oil  &  Gas 
Company  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  James  is  connected 
with  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Coippany  of  Independ- 
ence; Mary  is  a  teacher  at  Briefer,  Oklahoma;  Mich- 
ael Jr.  is  a  stenographer  in  the  offices  of  the  Prairie 
Pipe  Line  Company  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  Charles  is  a 
senior  in  the  Independence  High  School;  Helen,  the 
yorngest,  is  in  the  first  year  high  school. 

J.  B.  SswKLL.  Postmaster  and  for  many  years  a 
merchant  at  Bolton,  J.  B.  Sewell  has  lived  in  Mont- 
gomery County  forty-five  years,  and  is  one  of  the 
men  of  sterling  citizenship  who  have  contributed 
on  every  hand  to  progress  and  prosperity  in  this 
section  of  the  state. 

He  is  descended  from  a  family  of  Sewells  that  in 
colonial  times  located  in  Maine  at  the  Town  of 
Sewell.  Later  a  branch  moved  south  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Sewell 's  grandfather,  William  D. 
Sewell,  was  bom  in  that  state  in  1783.  He  after- 
wards moved  over  the  mountains  into  Tennessee,  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  there,  and  was  a  local  preacher  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  beginning;  at  the  age 
of  twenty  preached  to  a  single  congregation  in  Over- 
ton County  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  died  in 
Vol.  m— If 


Tennessee  in  1878,  when  near  a  hundred  years  of  age. 
His  wife  Susaii  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1788 
and  died  in  Overton  County,  Tennessee,  in  1878. 

It  was  in  Overton  County,  Tennessee,  near  Living- 
ston that  J.  B.  Sewell  was  bom  June  11,  1854.  His 
father,  J.  G.  Sewell,  was  born  in  the  same  state 
December  6,  1829,  grew  up  and  married  there  and  in 
1871  set  out  with  his  family,  crossed  the  country 
and  on  the  16th  day  of  July  arrived  in  Independence. 
About  ten  miles  from  that  city  but  in  Montgomery 
County  he  secured  a  claim  of  160  acres,  and  that 
land,  subsequently  well  improved,  is  part  of  his 
es>tate  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Bolton.  J.  G.  Sewell  died  in  Montgomery 
County  December  29,  1882.  He  was  a  democrat, 
served  on  the  school  board,  was  a  deacon  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  for  many  years  was  a  loyal 
Mason  affiliating  with  Fortitude  Lodge  No.  107, 
Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  and  five 
brothers  participated  in  the  Civil  war  on  the  Con- 
federate side.  Every  one  of  them  was  wounded,  but 
none  killed.  J.  G.  Sewell  served  three  years  under 
Captain  McGinnis  and  Colonel  Forrest,  and  was  in 
many  of  the  important  engagements,  including 
Shiloh  and  was  wounded  at  Murfreesboro.  J.  G. 
Sewell  married  Catherine  Ann  Maybury,  who  was 
bom  in  Tennessee  June  22,  1834,  and  died  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Kansas  November  29,  1915,  when 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  Her  oldest  child,  Mar- 
tha Jane,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  second 
child  and  oldest  son  is  J.  B.  Sewell.  W.  C.  Sewell, 
a  twin  brother  of  J.  B.,  is  a  retired  farmer  living 
in  Independence.'  A.  C.  Sewell  is  given  more  ex- 
tended mention  in  later  paragr&phs. 
•  J.  B.  Sewell  grew  up  on  his  father's  Tennessee 
farm,  was  seventeen  when  he  came  to  Kansas,  and 
remained  with  his  father  in  Montgomery  County 
until  he  was  twenty-two.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
married  and  on  leaving  the  old  home  he  took  up 
farming  for  himself  in  Montgomery  County.  In 
March,  1888,  having  sold  his  farm,  he  opened  a 
stock  of  general  merchandise  at  Bolton,  and  for  some 
years  also  conducted  a  grain  and  stock  business.  He 
now  gives  his  attention  entirely  to  merchandising, 
has  a  well  stocked  general  store,  and  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Taft  has  been  postmaster 
of  Bolton.  He  has  been  prospered  as  he  deserves, 
and  is  one  of  the  well-to-do  and  influential  citizens 
of  Montgomery  County.  His  residence  at  Bolton  is 
surrounded  by  four  acres  of  ground,  and  he  also  has 
a  third  interest  in  his  father's  old  homestead. 

Politically  he  has  kept  an  independent  attitude. 
He  was  once  a  candidate  for  sheriff  and  once  a 
candidate  for  representative  on  the  populist  ticket. 
His  principal  service  has  been  rendered  to  his  home 
county  and  community.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  township  board  of  trustees  and  has  frequently 
been  elected  to  the  school  board.  He  is  a  member 
and  elder  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  fraternally  is 
a  past  noble  grand  of  Lodge  No.  69,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  member  of  Camp  No. 
649,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  apd  of  the 
A.  H.  T.  A. 

When  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  1873  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Mr.  Sewell  married  Miss  Mary  M. 
James,  a  daughter  of  J.  L.  and  Martha  Ann  James. 
Her  mother  is  now  deceased.  The  father  lived  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hudson  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  active  career. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewell  have  a  fine  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren: Everett  Wayman,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
three  weeks;  Henry  Seymour,  who  is  in  the  grocery 
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business  at  Independence ;  Etta,  who  died  in  1905  at 
Bolton,  married  W.  B.  Scott,  who  is  an  oil  operator 
at  Independence;  Lloyd  lives  on  the  homestead  farm; 
Mattie  May  is  the  wife  of  F.  A.  Lynch,  living  on  a 
farm  three  miles  northwest  of  Bolton;  Minnie  mar- 
ried Walter  Bates,  who  is  in  the  lumber  business 
at  lola;  Gertrude  is  the  wife  of  George  Mills,  a 
stock  buyer  and  farmer  living  at  Independence; 
Gracie  Ann  married  Earl  Dematt,  who  works  for  the 
Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Company,  and  lives  in  Independ- 
ence, Kansas;  Lillie  married  W.  H.  Adams,  who 
works  in  the  oil  fields  and  lives  at  Independence; 
Ethel  is  now  a  senior  in  the  Montgomery  County 
High  School. 

Andrew  Calvin  Sewell,  a  younger  brother  of  J.  B. 
Sewell,  was  born  in  Overton  County,  Tennessee, 
May  30, 1856.  He  was  fifteen  when  the  family  came 
across  the  country  in  a  prairie  schooner  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  Kansas,  and  in  the  meantime  had 
attended  public  schools  in  Tennessee.  While  living 
on  the  farm  southwest  of  Independence  he  continued 
his  education  in  the  district  schools  and  in  the  fall 
of  1876  became  a  teacher.  Preparatory  to  beginning 
his  work  as  a  teacher  he  had  attended  a  private 
school  conducted  by  Professor  Morrison  of  Badical 
City.  In  his  home  district,  Harrisonville,  he  taught 
a  term,  then  attended  the  Normal  Institute  at  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  the  fall  of  1877  took  up  his  work 
in  the  Peebler  District.  The  following  spring  he 
returned  to  the  Harrisonville  District  and  taught  a 
term  of  three  months,  and  then  for  three  years  was 
principal  of  schools  at  Elk  City.  After  that  he  was 
again  in  the  Harrisonville  District,  afterwards  was 
principal  for  a  year  at  Elk  City,  and  then  entered 
the  mercantile  business  at  Elk  City.  In  1898  he 
moved  to  Joplin,  Missouri,  where  he  was  connected 
with  merchandising  and  also  as  a  prospector  and  min- 
er for  about  two  years.  In  1901,  after  coming  back 
to  Elk  City,  he  secured  leases  for  about  17,000  acres 
of  land  in  behalf  of  the  Elk  City  Gas  and  Oil  Com- 
pany. Beginning  in  1903  he  was  again  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Elk  City  for  five  years,,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1907  went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
worked  in  a  dry  goods  department  store  until  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Kansas.  In 
February,  1908,  he  took  up  work  with  the  Daily 
Evening  Star,  remaining  with  that  journal  for  two 
years,  and  on  March  16,  1910,  entered  the  H.  Baden 
Mercantile  Company,  where  he  has  since  remained 
He  now  has  charge  of  the  wholesale  furnishing 
goods  line  and  also  assists  in  the  retail  department. 
He  owns  a  third  interest  in  the  old  homestead,  and 
has  his  home  at  905  West  Pine  Street  in  Inde- 
pendence. 

He  has  -been  active  figure  in  democratic  politics 
in  Montgomery  County  for  many  years.  In  1880 
he  was  a  candidate  for  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  normal 
republican  majority  of  700  to  146.  Since  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

In  1882  at  Elk  City  he  married  Miss  Etta  Davis, 
whose  father  Lew  Davis  was  a  farmer.  Mrs.  Sewell 
died  at  Elk  City  in  1894,  leaving  five  children: 
Bessie,  who  now  lives  on  her  Grandfather  Davis' 
farm;  Addie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  4%  years; 
Thomas  G.,  who  is  with  the  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Com- 
pany at  Independence;  EUene,  wife  of  Turner  Jones, 
who  is  cashier  of  a  bank  at  Altoona,  Kansas;  and 
Gladys,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Elk 
City.  In  1905  Mr.  A.  C.  Sewell  was  married  at 
Independence  to  Miss  Stella  McVey,  whose  father 


was  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  were  two  children:  Beatrice,  who  diM 
at  the  age  of  six  months;  and  Ruth,  still  at  home. 

Allen  William  Sells.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
every  American  boy  had  one  very  definite  associa- 
tion with  the  name  Sells.  This  name  represented 
to  him,  as  at  least  a  passing  mood,  all  the  glory 
and  wonder  of  the  world  through  the  great  circus 
and  menagerie  operated  under  the  name  Sells  Broth- 
ers. The  Sells  Brothers  organization  was  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  its  kind  the  world  has 
known. 

This  name  has  had  a  long  and  intimate  association 
with  the  City  of  Topeka  because  one  of  the  original 
Sells  Brothers,  out  of  the  world  wide  acquaintance 
with  towns  and  localities,  chose  this  city  as  his  fav- 
orite home  and  place  of  residence,  and  the  family  has 
lived  there  ever  since. 

Mr.  Allen  William  Sells,  who  was  born  in  Topeka 
in  1892,  and  now  resides  at  914  West  Ninth  Street 
in  that  city,  is  a  grandson  of  the  Allen  Sells  who 
with  his  three  brothers,  Peter,  Lewis  and  Ephraim 
founded  the  g^eat  circus  and  menagerie.  Allen 
Sells  was  a  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Sells 
Brothers  was  a  title  to  conjure  delight  into  the 
heart  of  every  boy  of  the  country  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Not  many  years  ago  the  organization 
became  part  of  the  great  corporation  known  as  the 
Ringling  Brothers.  When  Allen  Sells  retired  from 
the  show  business  about  forty  years  ago  his  brothers 
continued' it. 

Having  made  at  least  a  modest  fortune  from  his 
connection  with  the  circus  Allen  Sells  invested  most 
of  it  in  Topeka  real  estate  and  Kansas  farms.  At 
one  time  he  owned  several  thousand  acres  of  land 
and  for  years  had  a  ranch  near  Topeka.  One  of  his 
farms  subsequently  became  the  property  of  the 
Colored  Industrial  Institute  just  east  of  Topeka. 
Kansas  had  few  citizens  who  equalled  Allen  Sells 
in  business  ability.  Prosperity  seemed  to  attend 
every  venture.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Chesterfield  Hotel  and  he  built  the 
Windsor  Hotel  which  later  became  the  National. 
He  was  also  a  director  in  various  financial  institu- 
tions at  Topeka.  However  varied  were  his  business 
interests,  he  was  first  and  last  a  lover  of  agricul- 
ture, and  delighted  in  its  practice  and  in  promoting 
every  movement  connected  therewith.  If  for  no  other 
reason  his  name  should  be  mentioned  in  Kansas  his- 
tory as  that  of  the  first  man  to  build  a  silo  in  the 
state.  This  silo,  \Mhich  attracted  great  attention  at 
the  time,  was  put  up  on  his  farm  east  of  Topeka. 
He  had  traveled  the  world  over,  but  settled  in  Kan- 
sas, liked  Topeka,  and  appreciated  both  the  state 
and  her  people. 

William  Allen  Sells,  son  of  Allen  Sells,  was  prob- 
ably the  most  noted  bare-back  rider  of  his  time. 
He  began  practicing  the  art  when  a  child,  and  subse- 
quently performed  in  every  city  and  remote  ham- 
let of  the  United  States  and  also  before  the  royalty 
of  Europe.  After  his  return  from  his  European  tour 
he  organized  and  conducted  a  show  of  his  own  for 
some  years.    He  died  in  New  York  City  in  1907. 

In  1890  William  Allen  Sells  married  Miss  Effigene 
Marris  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Their  only  son  and  chUd 
is  Allen  William  Sells,  who  as  a  boy  and  young  man 
was  almost  constantly  with  his  father  and  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  show  business  in  every 
detail.  The  year  of  his  father's  death  he  entered 
theatricals,  starting  in  Topeka  as  an  apprentice  with 
the  Shubert  Enterprise  on  the  legitimate  stage.    For 
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the  past  four  years  his  time  and  energies  have  been 
ehietly  oeeupied  in  the  operation  of  a  fine  farm,  in- 
ehiding  a  half  seetion  of  land  near  Tecumseh.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sells  is  married  and  has  one  daughter,  Mary 
Jane. 

F.  H.  Penley.  Fortunate  is  the  community  which 
has  citizens  with  the  substantial  conservatism  of  prac- 
tical business  men  and  yet  are  forward  looking  in 
matters  of  new  development  and  improvement.  In  the 
matter  of  towns  and  communities  there  is  perhaps 
more  truth  in  Ingalls'  statement  that  opportunity 
knocks  but  once  at  the  door,  than  in  its  application 
to  individuals.  Recently  the  oil  district  of  Southern 
Kansas  was  extended  into  Butler  County.  By  the 
good  sense  and  public  spirit  of  several  local  citizens, 
prominent  among  whpm  is  F.  H.  Penley,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Augusta,  this  sudden 
development  of  great  natural  wealth  and  resources 
was  utilized  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  what  had 
been  merely  a  country  village,  and  Augusta  is  now 
on  a  fair  way  to  become  one  of  the  thriving  centers 
of  population  and  industry  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Penley  represents  a  pioneer  family  in  Butler 
County  and  he  has  been  personally  identified  with  the 
business  and  civic  life  of  this  section  of  Kansas  for 
forty  years.  He  came  to  Kansas  when  a  boy.  He 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Maine  at  Bethel  in  Oxford 
County  in  1856.  His  parents,  Charles  Freeland  and 
Abbie  (Locke)  Penley,  were  also  natives  of  Maine. 
They  came  to  Kansas  in  1870,  locating  about  two 
miles  north  of  Augusta.  Charles  F.  Penley  took  up 
a  homestead  claim  and  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising  there  the  rest  of  his  active  career.  The 
Penleys  were  early  comers  and  what  they  did  and  the 
influence  they  exercised  had  its  marked  impress  upon 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  county.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Penley  was  the  oldest  of  three  children.  His  sister, 
Alice  Manley,  distinguished  herself  as  a  Baptist 
missionary  in  India.  She  began  her  missionary  work 
in  1879  and  represented  the  Augusta  First  Baptist 
Church  in  the  foreign  missionary  field.  Mr.  Penley 's 
brother,  A.  E.  Penley,  is  a  grain  and  feed  dealer  at 
Delta,   Colorado. 

Fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Kansas, 
F.  H.  Penley  had  the  advantages  of  common  schools 
in  his  native  state  and  also  attended  schools  to  some 
extent  in  Butler  County.  When  he  reached  his  ma- 
jority he  began  farming  and  stock  raising  on  his 
own  account,  and  for  thirty  years  he  gave  much  of 
his  energy  to  that  line  of  business.  But  for  the 
past  sixteen  years  his  exertions  have  been  especially 
exemplified  in  the  Town  of  Augusta  and  in  both  its 
business  and  civic  life. 

The  Augusta  State  Bank  was  organized  in  1902 
and  Mr.  Penley  was  one  of  those  chiefly  instrumental 
in  getting  the  institution  chartered  and  under  way. 
The  bank  was  started  under  a  state  charter  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000.  One  year  later  it  was  re- 
organized and  the  state  charter  was  surrendered  and 
a  national  charter  acquired.  The  change  of  name 
made'  it  the  First  National  Bank  of  Augusta.  At 
the  same  time  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
$25,000.  The  First  National  now  has  a  surplus  of 
$25,000  and  is  one  of  the  most  solid  and  prosperous 
banking  houses  of  Butler  County.  It  has  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  sixteen  years  of  successful  banking. 
Some  of  the  best  known  business  men  and  farmers 
of  Augusta  and  vicinity  are  among  its  oflScers  and 
stockholders.  A  list  of  executive  officers  is:  F.  H. 
Penley,  president;  H.  W.  Wilson,  vice  president; 
W.  A.  Penley,  cashier;  and  A.  R.  Peckham,  assistant 


cashier.  Besides  these  officers  the  other  directors  are 
J.  W.  Skaer,  John  Guthrie,  M.  F.  Taylor,  W.  W. 
Peckham,  W.  B.  Earll  and  E.  C.  Penley. 

Mr.  Penley  was  the  first  vice  president  of  the  bank 
and  now  for  several  years  has  been  its  president. 
Besides  his  part  in  the  farming,  stock  raising  and 
banking  activities  of  this  section  of  Butler  County, 
Mr.  Penley  is  also  well  known  as  a  merchant.  In 
1908  he  bought  the  J.  H.  Butts  &  Son  hardware  and 
implement  house  and  organized  the  Paul  &  Penley 
Hardware  Company.  This  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  of  its  kind  in  Butler  County. 
Besides  the  store  at  Augusta  they  have  a  branch  store 
at  Mulvane  which  does  a  business  equal  in  volume  to 
that  of  the  main  store. 

Mr.  Penley  not  only  showed  a  genial  welcome 
to  the  extenfiflon  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  into  his  part 
of  Butler  County,  but  proved  his  faith  in  the  indus- 
try by  investing  his  own  capital  and  originating 
development  work  on  his  own  account.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  to  exploit  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  great  Augusta  field.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Skaer  Gas  &  Drilling  Company,  and  has  worked  to 
the  limit  of  his  individual  strength  to  make  the 
wealth  that  is  daily  pouring  out  of  the  wells  of  more 
than  passing  benefit  to  this  community. 

Mr.  Penley  married  in  1877,  at  Augusta,  Miss 
Ellen  F.  Colburn.  Mrs.  Penley  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  came  when  a  child  with  her  parents  to 
Kansas  in  1854.  The  Colburns  were  among  the  pio- 
neers of  pioneers  in  Kansas  territory,  and  they  lived 
at  Lawrence  when  that  town  was  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  settlement  and  a  center  for  much  of  the 
history  of  early  times.  The  Colburns  lived  at 
Lawrence  when  Quantrell  brought  his  notorious  band 
of  outlaws  and  guerrillas  and  sacked  and  burned 
the  settlement  and  murdered  a  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants.^ 

Mr.' and  Mrs.  Penley  take  justifiable  pride  in  their 
family  of  children.  Walter,  the  oldest,  is  now 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Augusta.  He 
married  Winnie  Paul,  of  Augusta.  Ernest  C,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Paul  &  Penley  Hardware  Company 
of  Augusta,  married  Pearl  Paul,  of  Augusta.  Ruth 
is  the  wife  of  Roy  J.  Paul,  a  farmer  near  Augusta. 
Charles  W.,  the  youngest,  is  a  teller  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Augusta.  He  married  Mary  Haines, 
of  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Richard  Allen  has  been  professor  of  history  in  the 
Montgomery  County  High  School  since  the  organi- 
zation of  that  excellent  institution  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
educators  in  Southern  Kansas. 

His  Allen  ancestors  came  originally  from  England, 
one  branch  settling  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
in  Virginia  during  colonial  days.  His  grandfather, 
William  Allen,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1780,  and 
*some  years  later  the  family  moved  across  the  moun- 
tains into  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  became  early 
settlers  in  Illinois.  William  Allen  died  in  White 
('ounty,  Illinois,  In  1845. 

Richard  Allen  was  born  in  Logan  County,  Illinois, 
December  7,  1864.  His  father,  B.  F.  Allen,  was  born 
in  White  County  of  that  state  in  1833,  and  was  one 
of  the  Kansas  pioneers.  Reared  in  Illinois,  and  tak- 
ing up  the  vocation  of  farmer  there  he  first  came  out 
to  Kansas  in  1859,  when  it  was  still  a  territory.  He 
spent  some  time  near  Augusta  iti  Butler  County, 
being  there  when  the  population  was  almost  com- 
pletely composed  of  Indians  and  before  the  home- 
stead act  was  passed.     He  afterwards  returned  to 
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Illinois,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  but 
after  four  months  was  incapacitated  beinff  taken  ill 
with  cholera  and  his  life  was  despaired  oi  for  some 
time.  After  the  war  he  followed  farming  in  Logan 
County,  Illinois,  but  in  1871  emigrated  across  the 
country  in  a  prairie  schooner  and  established  his 
home  and  family  at  Elk  City,  where  he  bought  his 
farm  of  240  acres.  He  ifetired  from  farming  about 
1S96,  and  afterwards  sold  the  old  place.  His  death 
occurred  in  Elk  City  in  1912.  He  was  a  republican 
and  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  B.  P. 
Allen  married  Elizabeth  Kello,  who  was  bom  in 
White  County,  Illinois,  in  1836,  and  is  now  living  in 
Elk  City.  Their  children  were:  Annie,  deceased; 
George  N.,  a  merchant  at  Elk  City;  William  and 
John  F.,  both  deceased;  James,  who  follows  the  oil 
fields  and  lives  at  Boynton,  Oklahoma;  Frank,  de- 
ceased; Richard;  Minnie,  deceased;  Thomas,  who 
lives  at  Independence;  Jacob,  Fred  and  Benjamin, 
all  deceased;  and  Lewis,  the  thirteenth  child,  who  is 
in  the  advertising  business  at  Chicago. 

Prof.  Richard  Allen  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery  County.  The 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  he  spent  on  his  fath- 
er's  farm,  and  then  qualified  and  began  his  work 
as  a  teacher.  He  taught  in  Montgomery  County 
schools  eight  years,  in  Labette  County  one  year, 
again  in  Montgomery  County  for  two  years,  was 
principal  of  schools  at  Cherryvale,  and  in  1895-96 
was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Harper,  Kansas, 
He  had  attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Em- 
poria and  in  1898  was  graduated  and  granted  a  life 
certificate.  From  Harper  he  went  to  Moline,  and 
was  superintendent  of  schools  there  for  three  years, 
until  he  accepted  his  present  position  as  professor 
of  history  in  the  Montgomery  County  High  School 
at  Independence  in  1899.  In  1914  he  was  granted 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  in  1915  the*  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  degree  by  the  State  Teachers  College  of 
Greeley,  Colorado.  • 

Politically  Mr.  Allen  is  a  republican,  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Forti- 
tude Lodge  No.  107,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, and  Camp  No.  649,  Modem  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica. Though  a  school  man  is  always  supposed  to  be 
poor  Mr.  Allen  has  acquired  some  property,  includ- 
ing his  residence  at  611  West  Main  Street  and  other 
houses  in  the  city,  and  a  farm  in  Colorado. 

In  1891  at  Cherryvale,  Kansas,  he  married  Miss 
Claria  E.  Barick,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Kansas.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Barick.  Her  father  is  still 
living,  a  retired  farmer  at  Cherryvale. 

Charles  Wilbur  MgCampbell'.  Associate  profes- 
sor of  animal  husbandry  in  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan  and  secretary  of  the  State 
Livestock  Registry  Board  whose  offices  are  in  the 
same  city,  Charles  W.  McCampbell  is  a  native 
Kansan  and  for  ten  years  has  broadened  and  ampli- 
fied his  experience  and  authoritative  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  the  livestock  industry,  not  only  with 
reference  to  Kansas  but  to  the  world  at  large. 
While  he  has  perhaps  rendered  his  greatest  service 
as  an  instructor  of  the  younger  generation  of  Kan- 
sas farmers,  some  of  his  practical  demonstration  work 
and  experiments  have  attracted  national  attention 
from  livestock  men. 

He  was  bora  on  his  father's  farm  in  Marshall 
County,  Kansas,  February  1,  1882,  is  still  a  young 
man,  and  his  usefulness  has  not  yet  reached  its 
l)rime.     He  comes  of  two  old  and  highly  respected 


American  families.  The  McCampbells  are  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  from  that  stock  he  inherits  the  traits 
and  charapteristics  which  have  made  Scotch  people 
leaders  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  the  maternal 
line  he  is  of  English  and  German  ancestry.  In  both 
lines  the  family  has  been  represented  in  Kansas 
since  pioneer  times.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
Heber  Freeman,  came  to  Kansas  in  1862,  settling  in 
Washington  County.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
William  McCampbell  arrived  in  Kansas  in  1869  and 
alsp  settled  in  Marshall  County.  Both  grandpar- 
ents came  from  Iowa.  The  parents,  James  A.  and 
Kate  (Freeman)  McCampbell,  were  bom  in  Ohio  and 
were  married  after  they  came  to  Kansas.  They  then 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Marshall  County,  and  after 
many  years  of  industry  there  moved  to  Manhattan, 
where  they  now  reside.  They  have  two  sons,  Charles 
Wilbur  and  Andrew  Delos.  Both  sons  grew  up  partly 
in  Marshall  County  and  partly  in  Wabaunsee  County. 

Charles  W.  McCampbell  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Alma,  Kansas,  then  attended  the  Normal 
University  at  Salina,  and  having  definitely  deter- 
mined that  his  tastes  and  inclinations  were  toward 
the  agricultural  profession,  he  entered  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  where  he 
was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1906.  The 
year  following  his  graduation  was  spent  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

With  this  practical  experience  he  returned  to  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  and  continued 
his  studies  in  the  veterinary  school  until  graduating 
in  1910  with  the  degree  D.  V.  M.  He  then  became 
an  instructor  in  the  department  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  college. 

Concurrently  with  the  latter  office  he  has  held 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Live- 
stock Registry  Board.  Through  these  two  positionB 
he  has  carried  on  his  work  which  has  brought  him 
an  enviable  reputation.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Mc- 
Campbell carried  out  the  most  extensive  and  care- 
fully managed  hojse  feeding  experiment  ever  con- 
ducted, and  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
are  now  considered  as  a  standard  of  reference 
among  progressive  horsemen  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  McCampbell  is  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Livestock  Registry  Boards,  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Pro- 
duction, and  is  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Horse  Breed- 
ers Association.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  the  Alpha  Zeta,  the  Alpha  Psi,  all  na- 
tional fraternities,  and  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta 
Pi  social  fraternity. 

In  1913  he  married  Miss  Jessie  Edwina  Apitz  of 
Manhattan. 

Charles  F.  DbBrunneb  is  local  manager  of  the 
United  Iron  Works  Company's  plant  at  Independ- 
ence. He  is  a  young  man,  but  his  business  career 
covers  all  the  years  since  he  was  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, and  has  been  identified  almost  entirely  with 
one  line  of  manufacturing.  He  is  one  of  the  live  and 
enterprising  young  men  who  have  been  attracted  to 
this  important  industrial  center  in  Southern  Kansas, 
and  has  made  his  influence  felt  in  its  business  and 
civic  circles. 

He  was  born  at  Billings,  Christian  County,  Mis- 
souri, May  16,  1882.  His  father,  Frederick  De- 
Brunner,  was  born  in  1839  in  Switzerland.  The 
grandfather,  who  was  of  French  descent,  spent  his 
life  as  a  farmer  in  Switzerland.    Frederick  DeBnm- 
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ner  came  to  this  country  when  a  young  man,  lived 
and  worked  for  two  years  in  Chicago,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Switzerland  where  he  married  Mary  Wer- 
der,  who  was  bom  in  that  country  in  1842  and  is 
now  living  at  Billings,  Missouri.  He  ^brought  his 
bride  to  ionerica  and  for  ten  years  was  in  the  gro« 
eery  business  at  Sigoumey,  Iowa.  In  1879  he  re- 
moved to  Billings,  Missouri,  and  remained  an  active 
merchant  there  until  his  death  in  1906.  While  at 
Billings  he  served  as  city  clerk  for  ten  years,  was  an 
active  democrat,  and  was  a  member  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Church,  in  which  he  served  as  deacon 
several  years.  He  was  also  affiliated  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  children  were: 
Ida,  wife  of  Henry  Scholz,  a  retired  farmer  at  Bil- 
lings, Missouri;  Clara,  who  lives  at  Billings,  the 
widow  of  Ward  Combs,  who  was  principal  of  schools ; 
Bertha,  wife  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Hedgpeth,  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Ozark,  Missouri;  Charles  F.;  Anna,  wife 
of  Sumnerfield  Jones,  Jr.,  a  real  estate  man  at 
Billings. 

Charles  F.  DeBrunner  acquired  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Billings,  Missouri,  and  in 
1897  completed  a  course  in  the  Southwestern  Busi- 
ness College  at  Springfield.  Thus  prepared  for  his 
first  adventure  into  commercial  life,  he  found  em- 
ployment for  one  year  as  a  stenographer  with  the 
Crescent  Iron  Works  at  Springfield.  Next  he  was 
two  years  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Cherokee  Lanyon  Smelter  Com- 
pany, which  he  served  as  assistant  cashier  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  then  joined  the  United  Iron  Works 
Company  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  was  employed  as 
bookkeeper  nine  months,  and  in  1905  became  cashier 
of  the  plant  at  lola,  Kansas.  Two  years  later  in 
1907  he  was  sent  to  Independence  as  local  manager 
of  the  company's  plant  in  this  city. 

The  United  Iron  Works  is  a  Springfield,  Missouri, 
corporation,  and  the  principal  officers  are:  0.  H. 
Cole,  president;  H.  T.  Homsby,  vice  president;  T.  B. 
jStokes,  secretary;  A.  C.  Daily,  treasurer;  all  of 
whom  reside  at  Springfield.  The  company  operates 
eight  plants,  two  at  Springfield,  and  one  each  at 
Aurora,  Missouri,  Joplin,  Missouri,  lola,  Kansas, 
Pittsburgh,  Kansas,  Independence,  Kansas,  and  Ok- 
mulgee, Oklahoma.  The  plant  at  Independence  was 
built  in  1907,  and  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  Twen- 
ty-first and  Maple  streets  near  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  tracks.  This  local  plant  employs  thirty-five 
men,  and  its  output  of  smelter,  cement,  brick  and 
oil  well  equipment  is  sold  in  the  two  states  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DeBrunner  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  takes  an  active  part  in 
the  Country,  Commercial  and  Rotary  clubs  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  is  affiliated  with  Fortitude  Lodge  No. 
107,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Lodge  No. 
780,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
Lodge  No.  45  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers,  all 
at  Independence.  Besides  his  business  connection  as 
local  manager  of  the  Iron  Works  at  Independence  he 
is  a  partner  in  the  Independence  Mining  &  Milling 
Company  at  Joplin,  Missouri. 

Mr.  DeBrunner  was  married  in  1903  at  Springfield, 
Missouri,  to  Helen  May  Veirs,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  N.  Veirs,  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  where  her 
father  is  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DeBnumer  have  one  son,  Daniel  Duane,  who  was  bom 
March  2,  1906,  and  is  in  the  public  schools  of  In- 
dependence. 


John  Ross  Newman.  In  the  large  metropolitan 
cities  are  found  a  number  of  men  who  are  able  to 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  some  one  specialty 
in  medicine  or  surgery,  but  in  the  smaller  cities,  how- 
ever much  a  prof  essioxial  man  may  incline  to  speciali- 
zation, he  is  almost  invariably  engaged  in  general 
practice.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  ease 
of  Dr.  John  Ross  Newman  of  Fort  Scott.  Doctor 
Newman  is  a  surgeon  of  rare  attainments  and  ability. 
For  the  past  six  years  he  has  handled  only  surgical 
cases.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  the  entire 
state  who  can  be  properly  designated  as  surgeon 
without  implying  that  they  also  handle  general  medical 
cases. 

The  character  and  abilities  which  have  since  ma- 
tured into  professional  fame  were  developed  while 
Doctor  Newman  lived  on  a  Missouri  farm.  He 
grew  up  in  the  country,  was  graduated  from  the 
Lockwood  (Missouri)  High  School  in  1901,  and  after- 
wards entered  the  Central  Medical  College  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1905. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  Fort  Scott,  practiced  general 
medicine  for  six  months,  and  then  returned  to  Lock- 
wood,  Missouri,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  line 
of  practice  imtil  1908. 

His  early  experiences  as  a  physician  were  such  as 
to  confirm  his  ambition  and  desire  for  surgerv.  On 
leaving  Lockwood  in  1908,  it  was  with  a  determination 
to  make  a  special  study  of  surgery,  and  the  two 
following  years  he  spent  in  the  clinics  of  some  of  the 
greatest  hospitals  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  for  a  time  served  as  assistant  surgeon 
in  one  of  these  hospitals. 

With  this  equipment  and  experience  Doctor  New- 
man returned  to  Fort  Scott  in  the  fall  of  1910,  and 
since  then  has  confined  his  attention  to  surgery. 
His  reputation  as  a  surgeon  is  now  state  wide.  No 
surgeon  in  Kansas  has  performed  more  successful 
operations  at  his  age  than  Doctor  Newman.  Crises 
come  to  him  from  all  over  his  section  of  the  state. 
He  has  stood  by  the  operating  table  and  attended 
to  eight  different  cases  in  a  single  day,  and  seldom 
a  day  passes  when  his  services  are  not  called  upon  to 
perform  one  or  more  operations.  He  is  the  only 
exclusive  surgeon  in  Fort  Scott.  Every  year  Doctor 
Newman  gets  away  from  his  practice  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  clinics  held  in  some  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
State  and  County  Medical  societies,  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  occasionally  contributes 
papers  to  medical  journals.  He  is  a  man  of  very 
pleasing  personality,  frank  and  approachable,  and 
has  the  faculty  of  inspiring  confidence,  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  of  the  capable  surgeon. 

Doctor  Newman  was  bom  in  Dade  County,  Mis- 
souri, December  12^  1881,  and  is  not  yet  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  His  parents  were  Joseph  Vernon  and 
Elizabeth  (Workman)  Newman.  His  father  was  bom 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  but  when  a  child  was  taken  to  Dade 
County,  Missouri,  by  his  widowed  mother.  Grand- 
father Joseph  Newman  was  a  Union  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war  and  died  of  pneumonia  while  in  the  service. 
Joseph  V.  Newman  had  one  sister,  Sarah,  who  later 
married  Joseph  Slutz,  who  was  a  pioneer  from  Ohio 
to  Dade  County,  and  lived  on  a  farm.  Joseph  V. 
Newman  was  a  farmer  in  Dade  County  until  1892, 
when  he  sold  and  moved  his  family  to  Lockwood, 
Missouri,  and  continued  farming  there  for  a  few 
years.  He  finally  went  to  Lockwood,  Missouri,  was 
in  the  livery  business,  but  in  1905  moved  to  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  and  is  a  traveling  representative  for 
the   International   Harvester   Company.     When  that 
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party  was  strong  he  was  an  ardent  populist  and  very 
active  in  its  interests.  Later  he  became  a  democrat. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  were  devoted  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  There  were  four  children: 
Charles  F.  Newman,  who  is  now  counselor  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Southwestern 
District  in  the  land  department,  his  headquarters 
being  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Dr.  John  Boss; 
Jessie  Buth,  wife  of  Boy  Cobbs  of  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa; and  Sadie,  who'  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
Doctor  Newman  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and 
Shriner.  On  August  13,  1909,  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, he  married  Miss  Josephine  Buffington,  who  was 
born  at  Golden  City,  in  Dade  County,  Missouri, 
daughter  of  Walter  and  Josie  (Gentry)  Buffington. 
Her  father,  who  was  a  successful  farmer  and  repre- 
sentative citizen  of  Dade  County,  who  died  at  Golden 
City  in  1901,  while  his  widow  now  resides  on  the 
old  farm  near  that  town.  Doctor  and  Mrs..  Newman 
have  three  children:  One  that  died  in  infancy,  un- 
named; Katherine  Buth,  born  in  Fort  Scott,  April 
6,  1912;  and  John  Boss,  Jr.,  born  December  25,  1914. 

OscAB  BiCK,  who  has  lived  in  Fort  Scott  since  he 
graduated  from  high  school,  is  a  typical  Kansan  in 
&s  enterprise  and  hustling  business  ability.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  a  traveling  salesman.  In 
1910  he  drew  up  the  plans  and  promoted  the  organi- 
zation of  The  Western  Automobile  Indemnity  Asso- 
ciation. This  association  is  the  oldest  and  financially 
the  strongest  mutual  association  writing  automobile 
liability  in  America.  Sinpe  the  organization  of  the 
association  its  headquarters  have  been  at  Fort  Scott 
and  Mr.  Bice  has  been  secretary  and  manager. 

Mr.  Bice  was  one  of  those  to  recognize  this  new 
field  of  insurance  consequent  upon  the  enormous  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile,  and  it  was  to  supply 
a  highly  specialized  and  exclusive  service  that  he 
organized  this  association,  which  in  the  past  six  years 
has  extended  its  policies  to  automobile  owners  in 
eight  different  states  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  and 
has  gained  that  prestige  resulting  from  reliable  pro- 
tection at  a  moderate  cost,  together  with  a  perfect 
fairness  and  reasonableness  in  the  settling  of  all 
claims.  The  Western  Automobile  Indemnity  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  and  is  conducted  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  insurance  to  owners  of  automo- 
bile vehicles.  It  is  one  of  the  few  companies  of  the 
kind,  and  as  already  stated  is  the  largest  and  finan- 
cially the  strongest.  In  view  of  some  recent  develop- 
ments, it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  one 
feature  of  the  policy  of  The  Western  Automobile 
Indemnity  Association.  While  this  association  has 
furnished  prompt  and  careful  investigations  of  claims 
and  has  never  quibbled  about  compensation  due  under 
policies,  it  has  taken  a  firm  stand  to  defeat  aU 
attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  capitalize 
accidents  and  extort  unreasonable  and  unmerited 
compensation.  It  is  very  evident,  as  the  associa- 
tion claims,  that  such  a  policy  is  a  true  public  service. 

The  name  Bice  is  prominently  known  in  Kansas 
not  only  because  of  the  business  position  occupied 
by  Mr.  Bice  but  also  because  of  the  prominence  long 
enjoyed  by  his  father,  the  late  John  Holt  Bice,  who 
was  one  of  the  veteran  journalists  of  America.  John 
Holt  Bice  was  born  in'  Greene  County,  Tennessee, 
November  14,  1825,  and  died  at  Fort  Scott  Kansas, 
October  5,  1904,  at  the  venerable  age  of  seventy-nine. 
He  was  a  son  of  David  Bice,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  had  become  an  early  settler  in  Greene  County, 
Tennessee.  Besides  farming  David  Bice  for  twenty- 
six  consecutive  years  occupied  the  office  of  surveyor 


of  Greene  County.  He  was  elected  on  the  whig 
ticket,  though  his  county  was  strongly  demoeratie. 
David  Bice  married  Jane  Doak,  daughter  of  Bev. 
Samuel  Doak,  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  in  Ten- 
nessee and  founder  of  Washington  College  at  Wash- 
ington in  that  state.  John  Bice,  a  brother  of  David 
Bice,  was  founder  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Virginia.  Thus  both  sides  of  the  family  in 
that  generation  were  prominently  represented  in  the 
educational  field. 

John  Holt  Bice  was  educated  at  Tusculum  College 
in  his  native  county.  At  that  time  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Doak  was  president  of  the  school.  In 
February,  1845,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  John  H. 
Bice  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  following  May 
he  located  at  Cassville,  Georgia,  where  he  took  up 
an  active  practice.  In  1855  he  became  editor  of  the 
Cassville  Standard,  carrying  those  responsibilities  in 
addition  to  his  legal  practice.  January  1,  1856,  he 
was  elected  major  general  of  the  Twelfth  Division 
of  the  Georgia  State  Militia.  That  election  was 
important  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  issues  then 
most  prominent  before  the  people  in  Georgia  and  all 
the  South.  John  H.  Bice  was  Union  candidate  for 
this  office,  and  received  a  majority  of  1,772  votes 
over. Col.  E.  M.  Gault,  who  was  the  Southern  Bights 
candidate.  The  following  year  Major  Bice  removed 
to  Bome,  Georgia,  where  he  remained  a  short  time, 
and  then  went  to  Atlanta,  where  he  founded  the 
Franklin  Printing  Company.  Under  his  able  manage- 
ment this  developed  as  a  large  book  publishing  con- 
cern, and  it  continued  to  grow  until  the  war  came 
on.     During  the  war  the  plant  was  destroyed. 

The  achievements  of  John  ^.  Bice  seems  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  recalled  that  for  more  than 
forty  years  he  lived  under  the  shadow  of  sudden 
death.  In  1861  he  sustained  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
The  fact  that  he  lived  usefully  for  more  than  forty 
years  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  strength  of  will 
and  his  perfect  self  control.  It  was  this  stroke 
which  prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  war.  He  was  always  a  consistent  opponent  of 
secession,  though  a  democrat  in  the  years  preceding 
the  war.  His  last  vote  for  a  member  of  that  party 
was  given  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1860.  In  those 
trying  days  he  did  aU  he  could  to  show  and  convince 
his  friends  that  secession  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
South.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  sudden  illness  he 
would  have  exerted  aU  his  powerful  in^uence  against 
secession.     • 

After  Sherman  had  captured  Atlanta  Mr.  Bice  was 
appointed  in  May,  1865,  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Federal  cavalry  forces  under  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson  and 
later  under  General  Croxton.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  jintil  the  troops  were  mustered  out  on 
August  1,  1865. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  having  the  interests  of  his 
family  in  mind,  Mr.  Bice  removed  from  Georgia  to 
Westport,  Missouri,  and  soon  afterward  to  Cass 
County  in  that  state.  While  living  in  Cass  County  he 
became  a  participant  in  one  of  the  most  heated  politi- 
cal contests  ever  waged  in  Missouri.  It  was  over  the 
enforcement  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Drake 
Code.'' 

In  1867  John  H.  Bice  removed  to  Kansas.  For  a 
few  years  he  lived  on  a  farm  on  Pony  Creek  in  Miami 
County.  On  June  22,  1872,  a  second  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis came,  and  he  was  prostrated  for  two  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1874,  believing  himself  permanently  dis- 
abled, he  removed  to  Paola  and  there  on  March  20, 
1875,  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Miami  Bepubli- 
can.     Two  years  later  he  bought  the  other  interests, 
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and  took  full  charge  of  its  editorial  and  business 
management.  The  Republican  was  by  no  means  a 
prosperous  enterprise  when  Mr.  Bice  took  charge. 
With  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  sons  he  showed  that 
enterprise  as  a  newspaper  publisher  which  long  dis- 
tinguished him,  and  he  soon  had  a  circulation  of  over 
2,000  and  the  paper  was  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
It  was  a  paper  that  for  a  number  of  years  enjoyed 
distinction  as  one  of  the  most  influential  in  that 
part  of  Kansas.  In  1880  John  H.  Rice  bought  the 
Fort  Scott  Monitor.  He  soon  afterward  sold  the 
Republican  at  Paola  and  removed  to  Fort  Scott  to 
take  entire  charge  and  continued  the  management  of 
the  Monitor  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  long  prominent  in  republican  politics  in 
Kansas.  In  1884  he  was  an  elector  on  the  James 
G.  Blaine  ticket  in  Kansas.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  internal  improvements.  In  1889  he  became 
one  of  the  promoters  of  a  railway  from  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi, to  Bastrop,  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  a  delegate  to  the 
Interstate  Mississippi  River  Improvement  and  Levee 
Association,  when  delegates  from  eight  states  met  at 
Pittsburg,  Mississippi.  He  was  selected  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  organization,  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  Washington  in  urging^  the 
demands  of  the  organization  before  Congress,  *and 
was  instrumental  in  securing  an  appropriation  from 
that  body  for  the  building  of  levees  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  1893  John  H.  Rice  went  to 
Texas  and  established  the  LaPorte  Chronicle  in  the 
city  of  that  name.  That  was  his  home  until  1896, 
when  he  sold  his  paper,  and  returned  to  Fort  Scott. 
A  little  later  he  removed  to  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and 
established  the  Sedalia  Capital,  with  his  son  as  a 
partner.  He  assisted  in  publishing  that  paper  until 
1898,  when  he  sold  out  and  retired  from  active 
journalism  after  having  been  an  editor  or  news- 
paper proprietor  for  an  even  fifty  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Fort  Scott  and  lived  there  until  his  death 
six  years  later. 

John  H.  Rice  became  a  membeV  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  1849,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
one  of  the  oldest  Masons  in  Kansas.  On  December 
1,  1847,  he  married  Nancy  Russell  of  a  North  Caro- 
lina family.  Ten  children  were  born  to  their  union. 
Those  now  living  are:  William  M.,  Richard  P.,  Henry 
v.,  Lula,  wife  of  William  C.  Gunn,  Flora,  wife  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  McDonald,  and  Oscar.  The  other  children 
were:  Edwin  D.,  who  died  in  1871;  Emma  P.  and 
Georgia,  both  of  whom  died  in  1873;  and  David  R., 
who  died  in  1898.  A  granddaughter  Georgia  Pax- 
ton  Rice  died  in  1903. 

Oscar  Rice  was  born  in  Terrell  County,  Georgia, 
August  23,  1865,  and  was  about  two  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Kansas.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  in  Fort  Scott  and  after  leaving 
high  school  he  started  out  as  a  traveling  salesman 
for  the  Fort  Scott  Wholesale  Drug  Company.  He 
was  successfully  *  engaged  as  traveling  representa- 
tive of  that  concern  until  1910,  when  he  planned  and 
organized  The  Western  Automobile  Indemnity 
Association. 

Mr.  Rice  for  many  years  has  been  active  in  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  is  also  a  Knight  Templar  and 
Mystic  Shriner.  In  1914  he  was  Grand  Patron  of 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  His  chief  hobby  is 
automobiling.  That  naturally  has  made  him  a  pro- 
moter of  good  roads.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Canada,  and  Gulf  Good  Roads  project, 
and  that  has  since  developed  into  the  Memphis  and 


Jefferson  Highway  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Rice 
has  been  secretary  since  its  organization. 

On  December  19,  1894,  at  Fort  Scott,  he  married 
Miss  Stella  Prager.  She  was  bom  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  daughter  of  pavid  and  Hattie  (Briggs) 
Prager.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  jewelers 
in  Kansas,  having  a  place  of  business  in  Lawrence 
and  later  at  Leavenworth.  During  the  war  his  entire* 
stock  of  jewelry  was  carried  away  by  Quantrell  and 
his  raiders  when  Lawrence  was  invaded  and  so  many 
of  its  inhabitants  massacred. 

William  R.  Reid.  It  was  to  the  building  of  the 
business  of  the  Fort  Scott  Grocery  Company  that 
the  late  William  R.  Reid  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  preeminent  as  a  salesman.  He  had  the 
commercial  integrity^  candor,  and  enthusiasm  which 
are  the  bedrock  policies  of  salesmanship,  but  more 
than  that  he  always  justified  his  loyalty  and  confi- 
.dence.  in  the  goods  he  sold.  Moreover,  wherever  he 
went,  and  for  nearly .  two  score  years  he  traveled 
through  every  section  of  the  states  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  he  carried  with  him  the  gospel  of  good 
cheer,  and  the  citizens  of  numberless  obscure  towns 
counted  it  a  privilege  to  own  the  friendship  of  Wil- 
liam R.  Reid.  The  members  of  his  profession  have 
been  humorously  called  "Knights  of  the  Grip,"  and 
he  was  in  a  more  serious  sense  a  true  knight  of  busi- 
ness, the  soul  of  honor,  courtesy  and  upright  man- 
hood. 

He  was  born  October  15,  1845,  in  New  York  City 
and  was  educated  there.  He  lived  to  be  nearly  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  and  diefd  in  the  harness  at  Fort 
Scott  July  20,  1912,  Early  in  his  career  he  became 
connected  with  a  large  dry  goods  establishment  in 
the  City  of  Chicago.  He  was  married  there  to  Miss 
Alice  McComas,  daughter  of  the  late  Governor  E.  W. 
McComas,  ,at  one  time  lieutenant  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, afterwards  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  and 
who  spent  his  last  years  in  and  around  Fort  Scott, 
where  he  died.  Reference  to  the  distinguished  career 
of  Governor  McComas,  who  was  claimed  as  a  citizen 
of  Kansas,  will  be  found  on  other  pages.  ^ 

Governor  McComas  owned  several  farms  in  Ne- 
braska, and  finally  prevailed  upon  William  R.  Reid 
and  his  young  wife  to  try  farming  in  the  West.  They 
did  so,  moving  to  the  vicinity  of  Bellevue  on  one  of 
the  farms,  and  joining  there  Governor  McComas. 
Farm  life  and  the  complete  isolation  of  the  fron- 
tier were  not  congenial  surroundings  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reid  and  after  several  years  of  hardship,  in 
1869,  they  removed  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

Here  Mr.  Reid  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery 
business  and  continued  his  enterprise  with  ezceUent 
success  for  a  number  of  years.  He  finally  sold  and 
became  associated  with  Homer  Pond  of  Fort  Scott 
in  the  piano  and  music  business.  This  connection 
was  also  dissolved  after  several  years  and  Mr.  Reid 
become  connected  with  the  Stadden  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery Company.  When  this  firm  went  out  of  business 
he  became  a  director  in  the  Fort  Scott  Grocery  Com- 
pany. For  more  than  forty  years  he  represented  the 
Stadden  and  Fort  Scott  grocery  houses  as  traveling 
representative.  That  was  his  big  work,  probably  in 
that  time  he  brought  more  business  to  the  companies 
than  any'  other  one  salesman,  and  he  made  the  repu- 
tation of  his  house  and  its  goods  known  to  nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  the  two  states  embraced  in 
his  territory.  Everywhere  he  went  he  xnade  perma- 
nent friends. 

Although  democratic  in  politics,  he  always  aimed 
to  vote  for  the  best  man  regardless  of  party.     He 
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was  a  Knight  Templar  and  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  and 
also  belonged  to  the  Elks  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  one  of  the  most  honored 
members  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers.  His 
wife,  who  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  now  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  woman  of  rare  culture,  education  and 
refinement,  and  possessed  a  decided  bent  for  litera- 
ture and  was  <^te  weU  Imown  among  her  intimate 
friends  as  a  .tn*iter  of  poetry.  She  was  active  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Her  death  occurred  at  Fort  Scott 
Julj  4,  1896,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Four  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  their  union,  two  of  whom  died 
very  young.  The  oldest  of  the  family  is  Ernest 
Edward  Beid  and  his  living  brother  is  Kenneth  Beid, 
now  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Emest  Edward  Beid,  who  has  inherited  many  of 
the  salesmanship  qualities  of  his  honored  ilather,  and 
is  vice  president  of  the  Fort  Scott  Wholesale  Gro- 
cery Company,  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1865.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Fort  Si^ott,  in  the  State  Normal  School  and  was' 
still  a  boy  when  he  began  his  business  career  as  a 
utility  worker  in  a  Fort  Scott  book  store.  Three 
years  later  he  found  a  position  more  to  his  liking  in 
the  local  postoffice,  and  after  two  years  there  became 
express  messenger  for  the  Adams  Express  Company. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  Beid  has  concentrated 
all  his  energies  and  interests  upon  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery business.  In  1887  he  was  made  shipping  and 
bill  clerk  for  the  Stadden  Grocery  Company.  When 
that  company  retired  in  1890,  he  and  his  father  and 
Grant  Homady  and  A.  J.  McLaughlin  organized  the 
Southwestem  Wholesale  Grocery  Company  of  Fort 
Scott.  Several  years  later  this  was  consolidated  with 
the  Fort  Scott  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  of 
which  he  is  now  vice  president  and  has  full  charge 
of  the  local  business  as  city  salesman.  Twenty-seven 
years  of  his  life  he  has  devoted  to  salesmanship, 
and  is  a  past  master  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Beid  is  also  a  director  of  the  Western  Auto- 
mobile Indemnity  Company  of  Fort  Scott,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  passed  all  the 
chairs  and  is  now  senior  counsel  of  the  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers,  is  past  eminent  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templar  Commandery,  and  stands  high  in 
the  Scottish  Bite  bodies  of  Masonry.  He  is  sdso  a 
member  of  the  Elks  and  in  politics  is  a  democrat 
His  wife  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Eastem  Star. 

On  June  22,  1900,  at  Fort  Scott  he  married  Miss 
Nettie  Prager.  Mrs.  Beid  is  a  daughter  of  David 
and  Hattie  (Briggs)  Prager,  of  an  old  and  well 
known  family  of  Fort  Scott,  referred  to  on  other 
pages. 

Hon.  Elisha  Wesley  MoComas.  While  the  years 
of  his  greatest  activity  and  achievement,  the  period 
which  made  him  a  national  figure,  were  spent  in 
other  localities,  a  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
career  of  Elisha  W.  McComas  in  E^nsas,  not  only 
because  he  lived  in  that  state  for  many  years,  but 
members  of  his  family  still  reside  there. 

He  was  bom  in  Cabell  Coimty  in  Old  Virginia,  the 
second  in  a  family  of  six  sons.  His  father  was  a 
prominent  man  in  Old  Virginia,  served  several  terms 
in  Congress,  filled  a  position  on  the  local  bench,  and 
other  places  of  honor.  The  early  life  of  Governor 
McComas  was  spent  in  that  portion  of  Virginia  which 
subsequently  became  the  war-bom  State  of  West 
Virginia.  He  was  educated  chiefly  in  Ohio  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  in  1841.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico    he    was    commissioned    a    captain    in    the 


Eleventh  Virginia  Infantry  and  served  throughout 
the  war.  He  was  at  one  time  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  and  received  his  honorable  discharge  July 
20,  1848. 

After  the  Mexican  war  he  took  up  the  practice  of 
law,  and  as  a  brilliant  yoimg  Southerner  naturally 
drifted  into  politics.  He  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  and  in  1855  had  the  distinction  of  ^ing 
chosen  lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia  on  the  ticket 
with  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise.  He  resigned  his  place 
as  lieutenant  governor  in  1857.  The  admitted  reason 
for  his  resignation  was  ill  health  and  a  desire  to  seek 
a  new  climate,  but  his  intimate  friends  said  that  his 
resignation  was  largely  prompted  on  account  of  a 
difference  with  Governor  Wise  on  the  policy  of  execut- 
ing John  Brown,  and  that  is  another  fact  which  gives 
his  career  an  intimate  interest  in  Kansas. 

On  leaving  Virginia  he  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Chicago,  and  was  soon  a  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  bar  of  that  city.  Beputation  came 
to  him  in  one  case.  What  the  Burdell  case  was  in 
New  York,  the  Jumpertz  case  was  to-  Chicago.  It 
was  up  to  that  time  the  most  noted  murder  ease  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  GU)vernor  McComas  was  chosen 
counsel  for  the  defense,  and  Jumpertz,  who  had  been 
charged  with  cutting  Sophia  Werner  into  pieces  and 
packmg  the  remains  into  a  trunk  which  he  shipped 
to  Chicago  was  pronounced  not  guilty  and  allowed 
to  go  free.  The  case  had  been  twice  tried  in  Chicago, 
and  it  not  only  proved  a  great  local  sensation  but 
gave  Governor  McComas  a  national  reputation  as  a 
lawyer. 

His  name  also  belongs  to  Chicago  history  because 
of  his  connection  with  the  old  Chicago  Times.  When 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  the  inventor  of  the  McCormick 
reaper,  bought  the  Chicago  Times  in  1860  he  placed 
in  charge  of  its  editorial  management  this  brilliant 
young  Virginian.  The  Times  had  been  established  as 
a  democratic  paper  to  support  the  administration, 
and  Governor  McComas  brought  to  his  work  much  of 
that  power  and  ability  which  later  distinguished  the 
Times  under  the  rule  of  Wilbur  F.  Storey.  He  con- 
tinued editor  of  the  Times  imtil  Mr.  Storey  bought 
the  paper  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Ck)vemor 
McComas  remained  a  resident  of  Chicago  for  sev- 
eral years,  throughout  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
during  that  time  not  only  continued  his  newspaper 
work  but  also  his  practice  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  and  his  beautiful  tribute  to  that  great 
statesman  after  his  death  was  widely  read  and  appre- 
ciated. Throughout  his  residence  in  Chicago 
Governor  McComas  was  a  prominent  figure  in  nearly 
every  public  occasion.  He  had  the  courtesy  of  the 
heart  which  distinguished  the  true  type  of  the  old 
Southerner,  and  as  an  orator  his  services  were 
much  in  demand.  It  is  recalled  that  on  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Chicago  Governor  McComas 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  ad&ess  of  welcome,  and 
it  was  to  him  and  other  m^bers  bf  the  committee 
that  Lord  Lyons  made  the  acknowledgment  in  behalf 
of  the  prince  for  his  entertainment. 

After  the  war  Governor  McComas  returned  to  his 
old  place  in  Virginia,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
become  West  Virginia,  and  he  lived  there  imtil  1868. 
While  there  he  had  looked  after  the  affairs  of  his 
father  and  remained  until  his  father  died.  In  1868 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Nebraska,  settling  on 
a  farm  near  Omaha,  but  in  1870  he  came  to  Fort 
Scott  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  A  short 
time  before  his  death  he  removed  from  the  city 
to   the   farm   which   he  had   given  his  son   Gordon 
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McGomas,  six  miles  north  of  Fort  Scott,  and  there 
death  came  to  him  by  the  same  disease  which  had 
taken  away  his  father,  heart  failure. 

During  his  residence  at  Fort  Scott  he  won  a  spe- 
cial place  of  esteem  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  local 
citizens.  His  great  ability  and  advice  were  invoked 
upon  every  important  occasion  of  public  concern.  He 
showed  himself  always  progressive  and  gave  his 
indomitable  energy  to  every  public  movement.  His 
eloquent  voice  and  powerful  pen  were  always  ready 
in  behalf  of  public  improvement  and  he  did  much  to 
insure  the  city's  permanent  welfare.  He  served  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Fort 
Scott  and  only  ill  health  caused  him  to  decline  the 
office  for  a  second  term.  His  last  years  were  spent 
quietly  and  he  found  much  pleasure  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Ck)vemor  McComas  did  not  confine  his  writing 
entirely  to  newspaper  editorials  and  special  articles, 
but  wrote  and  published  several  books,  all  of  them 
of  a  philosophical  or  religious  character.  His  first 
was  entitled:  "A  Bational  View  of  Jesus  and  Beli- 
gion,"  the  second  was  "The  Divine  Problem,'*  and 
the  third  was  "A  Concept  of  the  Universe." 

Ck)vemor  McC!omas  married  Ariana  Holderbay,  who 
was  also  of  a  Virginia  family. 

Prop.  Julius  Terrass  Willard.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  many  men  regarded  the  application  of 
science  to  agrici^ture  as  an  idle  theory  and  it  is  within 
the  lifetime  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Julius  Terrass  Wil- 
lard, dean  of  the  division  of  general  science,  professor 
of  chemistry,  and  chemist  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Manhattan,  that  these  doubters  have  been  con- 
vinced. Applied  science  has  not  only  revolutionized 
many  phases  of  agriculture  but  is  bringing  this  most 
important  of  industries  to  the  forefront  in  scholarly 
study  and  research.  America  has  held  her  position  for 
many  years  as  a  granary  of  the  world,  but  future  con- 
ditions will  tax  her  power  to  produce  crops  and  live- 
stock, and  the  cry  for  food  from  hungry  people  in  this 
and  other  limds  may  find  no  adequate  supply.  To 
such  men  as  Professor  Willard  the  country  must  turn 
for  expert  assistance  in  preventing  this  condition. 

Julius  Terrass  Willard  was  bom  on  a  farm  near 
Wabaunsee,  in  Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas,  April  9, 
1862,  and  is  a  son  of  Julius  F.  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
(Terrass)  Willard.  The  progenitor  of  the  Willard 
family,  Simon  Willard,  came  from  England  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  May,  1634,  settling  near  Boston.  The 
name  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  New  England  to 
the  present  day.  Julius  F.  Willard,  father  of  Pro- 
fessor Willard,  was  bom  in  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
August  2,  1835,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  New  Haven 
colony,  popularly  Imown  as  the  Beecher  Hifie  and 
Bible  Company,  came  to  Kansas  in  1856,  settling  in 
Wabaunsee'  Coimly,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
until  1911. 

In  Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas,  Julius  F.  Willard 
was  married  in  March,  1861,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Ter- 
rass, who  was  bom  in  Ohio  and  came  with  her  parents 
to  Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas,  in  1855.  Her  parents 
came  to  America  from  Germany  but  her  father,  Jacob 
Terrass,  was  of  French  line&ge.  Mrs.  Willard  died  in 
1885,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  the  mother  of 
five  children  of  whom  Julius  T.  was  the  ^dest.  March 
27,  1889,  Mr.  Willard  married  Viola  Bangs,  and  in 
1911  moved  to  San  Diego,  California,  where  he  now 
resides.    He  bears  well  the  weight  of  age. 

Julius  T.  Willard  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and 
there,  in  his  youth  leamed  valuable  lessons  through 


toil  and  perseverance  which  have  influenced  his  whole 
career,  and  been  potent  factors  in  the  success  which 
has  crowned  his  life  of  earnest  effort.  He  attended 
the  best  school  in  the  county,  was  studious  and  ambi- 
tious, and  very  early  developed  an  interest  in  sciences. 
At  the  time  there  were  fewer  opportunities  for  school- 
ing than  at  present,  but  he  took  advantage  of  all 
within  his  reach,  and,  in  1879,  entered  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1883  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sconce, 
and  has  been  identified  with  the  institution  almost 
continuously  since.  During  his  coUc^  course  he  gave 
much  extra  time  to  chemistry  and  spent  the  year 
1887-88  in  the  study  of  that  science  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  Willard  began  teaching  as  a  student  assistant 
in  1881,  and  was  made  a  regiUar  assistant  on  gradua- 
tion. In  1888  he  was  elected  assistant  chemist  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station,  and  in  1890  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
associate  professorship  in  1896.  From  1897  to  1901 
he  was  professor  of  applied  chemistry.  Since  1901  as 
professor  of  chemistry  he  has  served  the  state  not 
only  as  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the 
college,  but  also  as  chemist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and,  since  1906,  as  a  food  analyst  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  He  is  an  unusually  faithful 
and  efficient  worker,  and  has  given  much  valuable 
service  in  each  of  these  capacities.  Since  1897  he  has 
been  chemist  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station, 
and  was  its  director  from  1900  to  1906,  and  has  been 
vice  director  since  1907. 

As  a  classroom  instructor  Professor  Willard  has  few 
equals  in  clearness  of  presentation  and  permanency  of 
results.  He  prepared  a  textbook  for  class  use  in 
organic  chemistry,  and  smaller  publications  for  other 
classes.  In  his  connection  with  the  experiment  sta- 
tion his  work  has  been  of  marked  and  permanent 
value.  He  has  written  numerous  scientific  articles  and 
has  produced  valuable  bulletins  for  the  experiment 
station.  He  has  been  most  interested  in  plant  im- 
provement and  animal  nutrition.  In  Bulletin  No.  115 
he  described  a  method  which  he  devised  for  exactly 
calculating  a  ration  of  specified  characteristics.  Since 
1910  he  has  been  given  the  added  duties  of  chemist 
of  the  engineering  experiment  station.  In  1908  he  was 
honored  by  his  .Alma  Mater  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science. 

In  1909  Professor  Willard 's  faithful  and  efficient 
service  for  the  college  was  recognized,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of  dean  of 
the  division  of  general  science,  a  division  of  the  col- 
lege by  which  over  one-half  of  the  teaching  is  done. 
In  this  capacity  Dean  Willard  has  shown  mar]ced 
executive  ability  and  strong  leadership.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  having  more  definite  information  about  the 
history  and  internal  administration  of  the  agricultural 
coUege  than  any  other  member  of  the  faculty.  He  is 
also  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  effi- 
cient workers,  being  an  example  in  this  respect  for  all 
of  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  students  connected  with 
the  institution.  He  has  for  years  been  a  leading 
member  of  most  of  the  important-  faculty  committees, 
and  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  man,  excepting  the 
president  of  the  college,  toward  directing  the  educa- 
tional and  other  activities  of  the  college  with  which 
he  has  been  so  long  connected. 

In  1884  Professor  Willard  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Lydia  Pierce  Gardiner  of  Wakarusa,  Kan- 
sas. Her  father  was  from  Ehode  Island,  and  her 
mother  was  a  Buffington,  and  from  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  one  son,  Charles  Julius,  who  was  graduated 
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in  1908  from  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  in  1910  from  the  agricultural  coUege  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  He  is  engaged  in  practical  and 
scientific  agriculture. 

Every  Kansan  is  proud  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  weU  he  may  be  for  seldom  can  be  found 
a  body  of  more  thoroughly  qualified  instructors  than 
is  gathered  here,  and  second  to  none  is  Professor 
WiSard.  Devoted  as  his  life  has  been  to  the  work 
of  a  teacher  and  student,  research  worker  and  admin- 
istrator at  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  experi- 
ment station,  Dean  Willard  has  not  been  neglectful  of 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  member  of  his  community. 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Willard  have  ever  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  intellectual,  wel- 
fare of  the  town  and  coUege.  His  life  is  not  only  an 
inspiration  to  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  of 
Kansas,  but  his  labors  and  achievements  are  favor- 
ably known  throughout  many  other  states  and  even  to 
the  people  of  foreign  nations. 

Professor  Willard  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  member 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  several  other 
national  scientific  organizations.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  honorary  scholarship  society.  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and 
is  a  master  mason. 

L.  S.  Hall,  M.  D.  One  of  the  first  physicians  to 
locate  at  the  Town  of  Augusta  in  Butler  County  wns 
Dr.  L.  S.  Hall.  That  was  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
For  a  number  of  years  Doctor  Hall  lived  outside  of 
Kansas,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  professional 
career  has  been  identified  with  a  town  that  has  since 
developed  into  a  thriving  city,  the  center  of  one  of  the 
greatest  oil  districts  in  Southern  Kansas. 

Doctor  Hall  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  through 
his  profession,  and  has  lived  a  well  rounded  and  com- 
plete life.  His  is  an  excellent  ancestry.  Doctor  Hall 
was  born  at  Spencer,  New  York,  April  17,  1855.  In 
the  paternal  line  he  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  the 
Halls  having  come  to  New  York  state  in  Colonial 
times.  His  grandfather,  Lewis  Hall,  was  born  on 
Long  Island  near  New  York  City.  He  afterwards 
acquired  a  farm  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cayuga,  six 
miles  from  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  lived  there  until 
his  death  in  1861.  His  death  was  the  result  of  an 
accident  when  his  horse  ran  away.  He  had  had  a 
military  training  and  served  in  the  New  York  State 
Militia.  His  church  was  the  Presbyterian.  Lewis 
Hall  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Corey,  a  native  of  New 
York  State.  Doctor  Hairs  father  was  H.  S.  Hall, 
who  was  born  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  in  1810. 
He  spent  his  early  life  in  Orange  County  and  when 
a  young  man  went  out  to  Rockford,  Illinois,  where 
he  established  the  pioneer  general  store.  At  that  time 
Northern  Illinois  was  just  being  settled  up  and  law 
and  order,  peace  and  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty were  largely  left  to  the  people  themselves.  H.  S. 
Hall  became  an  active  member  of  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee which  did  much  to  suppress  outlawry.  He  lived 
in  Illinois  three  years  and  while  there  took  up  a 
homestead  of  a  160  acres.  He  later  traded  that  farm 
and  went  to  New  York,  locating  at  Spencer  in  Tioga 
County.  He  worked  as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store, 
finally  was  taken  into  partnership  and  remained  active 
in  business  thirty  years.  He  had  traded  his  Illinois 
land  for  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father-in-law  in 
Tioga  County,  and  after  giving  up  merchandising  he 
became  a  stock  farmer  and  lived  on  his  place  from 
1861  until  his  death  in  1896.  He  was  a  democrat  in 
politics  and  served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

H.  S.  Hall  married  Cornelia  L.  Fisher.    Doctor  Hall 


gives  great  credit  for  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
life  and  for  his  character  to  his  beloved  mother.  She 
was  born  in  Spencer,  New  York,  in  1819,  and  died 
there  in  1896,  just  one  day  after  her  husband  died. 
Though  the  women  of  her  generation  seldom  had  the 
advantages  of  schools  and  colleges,  she  possessed  an 
unusual  range  of  accomplishments  both  inteUectually 
and  in  the  domestic  arts.  Her  character  was  es- 
pecially admirable.  She  was  amiable,  possessed  a 
beautiful  personality,  and  these  qualities  were  bal- 
anced by  fine  intelligence  and  judgment.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Her 
grandfather,  Leonard  Fisher,  was  of  pure  German 
stock,  and  lived  for  many  years  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  a  successful  merchant  and  where  he 
acquired  considerable  property  which  subsequently 
became  very  valuable.  Leonard  Fisher  had  fourteen 
children,  and  all  of  them  but  Thomas  and  George  died 
in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall's  father  was 
named  Thomas  Fisher.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City.  He  and  his  brother  went  out  to  Western  New 
York  and  became  pioneer  hop  raisers  at  Spencer  in 
Tioga  County.  He  also  had  had  experience  as  a  sailor 
on  the  high  seas  and  visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
other  foreign  countries.  He  died  at  Spencer,  New 
York,  in  1864.  Thomas  Fisher  married  Olive  Hodges. 
She  was  of  English  stock  and  possessed  a  splendid 
balance  of  character,  and  through  her  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
acquired  many  of  the  qualities  already  referred  to. 
Olive  (Hodges)  Fisher  died  at  Spencer,  New  York,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall  had  nine  children:  Henry 
H.,  who  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1907,  was 
for  many  years  in  newspaper  work  but  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  was  engaged  in  the  nursery  business. 
Olive  H.,  who  died  at  Spencer,  New  York,  in  1871, 
was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Norris,  deceased,  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon.  Mary  F.,  who  lives  at  Spencer, 
New  York,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal 
School  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  school  work,  chiefly  as  a  normal 
teacher  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  New  York.  She  retired  very  well  to  do, 
having  made  her  own  fortune.  Thomas  F.  is  in  the 
nursery  busines  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  Emily  C.  lives  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  the  widow  of  Rev.  Jacob 
Woodruff,  who  was  a  Methodist  preacher.  The  sixth 
in  the  family,  Frederick  A.,  died  in  infancy.  The 
next  younger  is  Dr.  L.  S.  Hall.  Rosemond  C.  mar- 
ried Jacob  Valentine  and  they  live  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  Tioga  County,  New  York.  Catherine  L.,  the 
youngest,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Fisher,  a  dairyman  at 
Spencer,  New  York. 

Doctor  Hall  attended  the  public  schools  of  Spen- 
cer, New  York,  graduating  from  high  school  in  1873, 
and  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  his  brother- 
in-law,  Doctor  Norris.  He  also  took  the  regular 
course  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  at 
New  York  City,  from  which  he  has  the  degree  M.  D. 
given  him  in  1878.  At  three  different  times  Doctor 
Hall  has  taken  post-graduate  work  and  special  courses 
in  the  eye  and  ear  and  in  general  surgery  at  Kansas 
City. 

It  was  in  1878  that  he  located  in  Augusta,  Kansas. 
None  of  the  men  in  practice  at  that  time  in  this 
part  of  Butler  County  remain,  and  thus  Doctor  Hall 
is  dean  of  the  medical  fraternity  at  Augusta.  During 
his  many  yeaft  of  practice  he  has  found  his  services 
in  increasing  demand  as  a  surgeon.  In  1896  he  left 
Kansas  and  spent  two  years  at  Clinton,  Missouri, 
and  then  on  account  of  failing  health  lived  a  year  in 
Colorado.     After  his  health  was  restored  he  resumed 
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practice  at  Coatesville,  Missouri,  where  he  remained 
until  1910,  then  returning  to  Augusta.  His  offices 
are  on  State  Street. 

Butler  County  was  a  new  country  when  he  began 
practice  in  1878.  The  homes  of  the  settlers  were 
often  far  apart,  there  were  trails  rather  than  roads 
leading  about  from  place  to  place,  and  for  those  who 
never  lived  in  such  conditions  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  countless  difficulties  which 
the  pioneer  doctor  had  to  encounter.  A  man  of  less 
rugged  physique  would  have  worn  himself  out  in  a 
few  years  performing  the  arduous  duties  of  country 
practice.  Doctor  Hall  was  called  to  attend  his 
patients  over  a  widp  stretch  of  country.  He  rode 
horseback  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  it  was 
years  before  the  telephone  came  as  an  aid  and  years 
more  before  the  automobile  made  country  driving 
comparatively  easy.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  him  during  some  of  his  eighteen  or  twenty  mile 
rides  to  lose  his  way  in  the  night  time  and  spend 
several  hours  on  a  prairie  by  the  side  of  a  friendly 
hay  stack.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning  he  would 
take  his  bearings  and  proceed  to  the  home  where 'his 
professional  services  were  required.  One  of  the  first 
professional  calls  Doctor  Hall  made  after  coming  to 
Augusta  was  a  confinement  case.  He  presided  over 
the  birth  of  Carl  F.  Buck,  who  is  now  a  prosperous 
manufacturer  at  Augusta.  When  Doctor  Hall  lo- 
cated at  Augusta  the  business  district  of  the  town 
consisted  of  only  one  stone  building.  This  was  occu- 
pied by  Locke  the  druggist.  This  pioneer  store  was 
just  north  of  where  Ettenson's  business  house  now 
stands.  Doctor  Hall  since  coming  to  Kansas  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  has  done  much  to  further  and  maintain  its 
organization.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  County  Central  Committee,  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Committee,  and  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  State  Committee. 

Doctor  Hall  served  as  president  of  the  local  school 
board  a  number  of  years,  for  a  long  time  was  on 
the  city  council,  and  in  1805  was  elected  mayor.  He 
owns  his  residence  at  1022  Dearborn  Street  and 
through  the  diligent  practice  of  his  profession  for 
forty  years  has  been  able  to  provide  amply  for  his 
family  and  secure  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  needs. 
Fraternally  he  is  prominent  in  Mystic  Tie  Lodge  No. 
74,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  whiqh  he 
served  as  master  many  years,  and  also  belongs  to  El 
Dorado  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  El  Dorado 
Commandery  No.  19,  Knights  Templar.  He  was 
formerly  active  in  the  County  and  State  Medical 
societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Hall  married  in  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Miss 
Fannie  Houston.  Mrs.  Hall  is  a  native  of  Indiana 
but  lived  at  El  Dorado  before  her  marriage.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Hall  have  two  children.  Gertrude  E.  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Trenton,  Missouri,  High  School,  and 
is  now  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Watt,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  is  agent  for  Florida  lands. 
Robert  L.  Hall  is  a  resident  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
\n  in  the  railway  service. 

Peter  W.  Goebel.  When  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  their  annual  meeting  at  Kansas  City, 
in  September,  1916,  gave  unanimous  choice  to  Peter 
W.  Goebel  for  president  of  the  association,  they  not 
only  honored  one  of  the  ablest  bankers  of  the  country 
but  also  the  State  of  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Goebel's 
career  as  a  banker  began  and  where  for  over  thirty 
years  his  name  and  influence  have  been  growing  to 


that  point  where  they  were  recognized  in  such  dis- 
tinctive manner  by  the  bankers  of  the  nation. 

The  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Kansas  banks 
and  of  Mr.  Goebel  is  almost  identical.  The  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  ^^ansas  City,  Kansas,  when  it 
opened  its  doors  for  business  under  the  name  Com- 
mercial State  Bank  on  May  1,  1897,  had  as  its  first 
president  Peter  W.  Goebel.  He  has  been  president 
throughout  the  various  changes  and  the  expansion  of 
the  institution,  and  sharing  with  him  in  point  of  con- 
tinuous service  is  also  Mr.  C.  L.  Brokaw,  who  has 
been  cashier  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

The  Commercial  State  Bank  had  its  first  home  at 
Fifth  Street  and  Minnesota  Avenue.  The  original 
capital  stock  was  $25,000  and  the  first  day's  deposits 
were  $12,000.  The  original  directors  were  P.  W. 
Goebel,  A.  C.  Fasenmyer,  J.  A.  Hirst,  W.  T.  Maunder, 
M.  Staley,  H.  W.  Sandusky,  E.  S.  McAnany,  J.  R. 
Chapman,  E.  F.  Neal.  On  December  1,  1898,  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $35,000,  and  on  December  1, 
1900,  to  $75,000.  On  July  1,  1902,  the  bank  was 
nationalized  under  the  name  of  The  Commercial  Na-  . 
tional  Bank  of  Kansas  Cfty,  Kansas,  with,  a  capital  of 
$200,000  and  surplus  of  $10,000.  In  the  spring  of 
1903  the  deposits  passed  the  million  mark  and  since, 
there  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend  of  deposits, 
increasing  to  over  $2,000,000  in  1905,  to  $3,000,000 
in  1907,  to  $5,000,000  in  1909,  to  over  $6,000,000  in 
1912,  while  a  recent  statement  of  September,  1916, 
shows  deposits  of  over  $7,000,000.  On  May  1,  1905, 
the  capital  was  increased  to  $250,000  and  a  short  time 
before  the  bank  had  acquired  the  business  of  the 
Merchants  Bank  and  also  the  Citizens  State  Bank.  In 
1905  the  Commercial  National  Bank  removed  to  a  new 
home  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Sixth  Street  and 
Minnesota  Avenue.  On  October  31,  1908,  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $300,000,  at  which  figure  it  still 
remains.  The  total  resources  of  this  national  bank 
are  now  over  $8,000,000.  Associated  with  The  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  are  the  Kansas  Trust  Com- 
pany, with  resources  of  over  $750,000,  and  the  Citizens 
State  Savings  Bank,  with  resources  of  over  $700,000. 
Thus  the  combined  resources  of  the  three  banks  are 
nearly  $10,000,000.  The  significant  feature  of  the 
figures  is  that  the  surplus  of  the  combined  institutions 
is  $555,000  with  a  combined  capital  stock  of  $450,000. 

It  was  the  president  of  this  institution  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion in  1916,  after  previously  having  held  the  position 
of  vice  president.  It  was  the  second  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Kansas  City  that  a  local  banker  had  been 
chosen  to  head  the  association.  Just  thirty-four  years 
before,  Mr.  Goebel  had  attained  his  first  position  in  the 
banking  world,  as  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Louisburg  in 
Kansas.  That  was  a  decided  promotion  at  the  time, 
especially  when  it  is  recalled  that  when  he  first  came 
to  Kansas  in  1873  he  worked  for  a  number  of  months 
in  the  humble  position  of  a  farm  hand  in  Miami 
County.  Peter  William  Goebel  was  born  March  18, 
1859,  near  Langebecke  in  Hesse  Nassau,  Germany,  a 
son  of  Peter  and  Anna  Mary  (Mueller)  Goebel.  His 
father  was  a  government  forester  in  Germany  and 
died  there  in  the  early  '80s,  while  his  widow  subse- 
quently joined  her  children  in  the  United  States  and 
died  at  Louisburg,  Kansas,  about  1909. 

It  was  after  he  had  received  the  training  of  the 
German  common  schools  that  Peter  W.  Goebel  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  working  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  on  a  farm  in  Miami  County, 
he  found  work  in  the  home  of  a  Catholic  priest  at 
Paola,  and  under  his  direction  studied  hard  to  perfect 
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himself  in  the.  English  language  and  in  some  of  the 
branches  which  he  ]}ad  neglected  through  lack  of 
opportunity.  Later  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  physi- 
cian at  Louisburg,  and  there  also  accepted  every 
opportunity  to  increase  his  educational  advantages. 
The  physician  had  a  drug  store,  employed  Mr.  Goebel 
in  that  store,  and  the  latteV  made  his  start  in  business 
in  1877  by  opening  a  drug  and  grocery  store  at  Louis- 
burg.  That  was  his  business  connection  for  four 
years  until  he  entered  the  Bank  of  Louisburg,  with 
which  for  eighteen  years  he  was  identified  as  cashier. 
Though  he  continued  to  serve  as  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Louisburg  until  1900,  he  had  in  the  meantime  taken 
part  in  the  organization  of  The  Commercial  State 
Bank  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  1897  and  was 
elected  its  first  president.  Li  1898  he  became  vice 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Miami  County  Bank 
at  Paola.  His  permanent  home  has  been  in  Kansas 
City  since  February,  1907.  His  position  as  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  Middle  West  naturally 
gives  him  a  place  of  power  in  connection  with  many 
other  business  and  financial  interests. 

In  earlier  years  Mr.  Goebel  was  elected  as  a  demo- 
crat to  represent  Miami  County  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, having  been  elected  in  1903  and  re-elected  tn 
1905.  In  recent  years  he  has  come  out  strongly  as  an 
independent  in  politics.  He  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1877  at  Louisburg  in 
Miami  County  he  married  Mary  Shaw,  who  was  bom 
in  Kansas,  a  daughter  of  a  Kansas  pioneer  William 
Shaw.  They  have  five  children:  E.  W.  Goeb^;  A.  F. 
Goebel;  Mary;  J.  P.  and  Bose  Goebel,  twins. 

Evan  Hugh  Wanton  Browne.  In  the  conduct  of 
large  financial  institutions,  the  efficiency  and  integrity 
of  their  officials  is  a  matter  of  first  consideration. 
The  Minnesota  Avenue  State  Bank,  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  has  not  been  negligent  in  this  matter  and  one 
of  the  strong  names  attached  thereto  is  that  of  Evan 
H.  Browne,  cashier,  a  well  known  and  representative 
business  man  of  this  city.  He  was  bom  May  17, 1864, 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  the  site  of  the  Garden 
Theater,  the  seventh  in  a  family  of  eleven  children 
born  to  his  parents,  Lawrence  Pembroke  and  Artless 
Jennette  (Ladd)  Browne. 

The  family  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Revolutionary  war  jjeriod,  and  on  the  matemal  side 

Sroof  is  given  of  military  honor,  by  a  highly  prized 
ocument  in  the  possession  of  Evan  H.  Browne,  this 
being  a  commission  bearing  the.  signature  of  King 
George  HI,  of  Great  Britain,  issued  to  John  Wanton- 
Ladd,  his  great-great-grandfather,  as  a  captain  in 
the  Colonial  Guards  of  the  Town  of  Warwick,  in 
the  Back  Bay  country. 

Lawrence  Pembroke  Browne,  father  of  Evan  H., 
was  bora  in  Pennsylvania  and  his  wife  in  Ohio.  He 
came  to  Kansas  (Sty,  Missouri,  as  a  clerk  for  the 
firm  of  Northrop  &  Chick,  one  of  the  few  business 
houses  of  any  importance  at  that  time,  and  later,  in 
partnership  with  W.  H.  Chick,  who  yet  survives, 
became  the  owner  of  the  business.  In  1884  this  busi- 
ness, general  merchandise,  was  incorporated  by  the 
Browne  family,  the  Chick  interests  being  then  elimi- 
nated. 

Until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1893,  Lawrence  Pem- 
broke Browne  continued  at  the  head  of  this  business, 
which  was  largely  in  the  Mexican  trade.  The  building 
of  the  railroads  was  the  influence  that  caused  its 
steady  progress  westward,  on  through  Kansas  and 
Colorado  and  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  where  there 
is  a  store  at  the  present  but  the  old  business  was  sold 
in  1915.    Mr.  Browne  in  1866  located  in  Junction  City 


and  then  followed  the  construction  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  settling  at  each  terminal,  and  later 
pursued  the  same  method  along  the  Santa  Fe  Boad. 
His  whole  time  was  given  to  Ms  business  affairs,  in 
which  he  showed  much  enterprise. 

Evan  H.  Browne  attended  the  schools  in  his  native 
city  and  later  Wyandotte  Academy  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  after  which  he  went  to  work  in  the  private 
banking  house  of  Northrop  &  Son.  After  one  year 
there  he  joined  his  father  at  Socorro,  New  Mexico, 
giving  him  assistance  in  the  mercantile  business  and 
also  was  clerk  and  cashier  in  a  small  bank  there. 
During  this  experience,  which  covered  four  years, 
Mr.  Browne  gained  an  insight  i|ito  business  methods 
and  expedients  which  he  has  found  useful  in  the 
larger  affairs  with  which  he  has  since  been  connected. 
Upon  his  return  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  he  accepted 
the  position  of  paying  teller  with  the  Northrop  Bank- 
ing Company,  then  doing  business  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Fifth  Street  and  Minnesota  Avenue.  In 
1894  Mr.  Browne  was  the  main  organizer  of  the  Mer- 
chants State  Bank,  with  which  he  was  manager  for 
eleven  years,  the  business  being  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition when,  in  1905  it  was  consolidatea  with  the 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Mr.  Browne  disposing  of 
his  interest. 

Very  soon  afterward  Mr.  Browne  re-entered  busi- 
ness, organizing  a  machinery  supply  manufacturing 
agency,  of  which  he  was  manager  for  three  years,  sell- 
ing out  at  that  time  and  becoming  general  manager  of 
the  Hancher-Hawkins  Manufacturing  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  loose-leaf  books  for  accountants,  which 
business  was  later  sold  to  a  Chicago  firm.  In  1915 
he  was  tendered  the  position  of  ci^er  of  the  Min- 
nesota Avenue  State  Bank,  and  since  that  time  has 
devoted  his  interest  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Browne  was  married  November  13,  1889,  to 
Miss  Lillian  Leland,  who  was  bora  in  La  Salle  County, 
Illinois,  and  they  have  three  children:  Lawrence 
Leland,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Kansas  University,  is 
now  engaged  as  a  mechanical  engineer  at  Bancagna, 
Chili,  South  America;  Evan,  who  is  a  student  in  the 
Kansas  University;  and  Leland  Warren.  Mr.  Browne 
owns  considerable  realty  and  has  additional  interests. 
The  family  belong  to  the  Congregational  Church. 
Having  no  political  ambitious,  Mr.  Browne  has  never 
identified  hmiself  with  any  political  party,  preferring 
to  rely  upon  his  own  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the 
men  and  measures  he  desires  to  vote  for.  His  public 
spirit  has  fre<)uently  been  demonstrated,  a  notable 
example  of  which  was  his  activity  in  bringing  about 
the  organization  of  the  Mercantile  Club,  a  very  impor- 
tant commercial  body  at  Kansas  City.  He  called  the 
first  meeting  in  December,  1899,  and  was  the  first 
secretary  and  in  1903  was  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  continues  one  of  the  active  workers  and 
much  of  the  success  of  the  dub  in  bringing  about 
practical  results  is  due  to  his  enterprise.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  belongs  also  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in 
which  he  has  held  all  the  offices  in  the  local  lodge. 

OwBN  Jason  Wood  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  has 
been  a  resident  of  Topeka  since  1890,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  assistant  solicitor  for  Kansas  of  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 

He  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  life  in  the  world 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  Indiana,  in  JAke  County. 
He  was  bom  at  Crown  Point,  the  county  seat,  August 
10,  1853.  His  parents  were  Martin  and  Susan 
G.   (Taylor)   Wood.     His  father  owned  a  farm  and 
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represented  one  of  the  early  pioneer  families  of 
,  Northwestern  Indiana  and  he  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  was  in  practice  at  Crown  Point  from  1848 
until  1892.  He  died  in  1892  and  his  widow  is  now 
living  at  Topeka  with  her  son  Owen  J.  in  her  nine- 
tieth year.  Martin  Wood  was  considered  a  man  of 
prominence  in  Lake  Ck)unty,  Indiana,  and  for  two 
terms  represented  the  county*  in  the  Indiana  Leg- 
islature. 

His  earlier  years  Owen  Jason  Wood  spent  on  a 
farm.  That  environment  was  a  source  of  good  health 
and  of  many  associations  which  he  has  ftlways  prized, 
but  the  knowledge  of  farming  gained  then  he  has 
never  put  to  further  use.  He  attended  the  graded 
schools  in  Crown  Point,  read  law  in  his  father's 
office,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  also  attended 
the  law  department  of  Indiana  State  University.  He 
was  graduated  in  J,une,  1876,  with  the  degree  LL.  B. 

After  a  brief  practice  in  his  native  state,  Mr. 
Wood  removed  to  Minnesota,  locating  at  Monte- 
video, where  he  practiced  law  until  February,  1886. 
While* in  Minnesota  he  was  twice  elected  county  at- 
torney of  Chippewa  County.  During  his  second  term 
he  resigned  to  come  to  Kansas.  In  February,  1886, 
he  located  at  Wellington,  resumed  private  practice, 
but  in  July,  1890,  came  to  Topeka  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  assistant  attorney  of  the  Sante  Fe  Bailway 
Company.  Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  as  assistant  solicitor  for  Kansas. 

Mr.  Wood  was  married  at  Bed  Wing,  Minnesota, 
November  8,  1877,  to  Miss  Annie  J.  Wright,  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Emma  (Bridgeman)  Wright.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wood  have  three-  living  children:  Vida, 
now  Mrs.  Lawrence  B.  Cartwright  ot  Portland, 
Indiana;  Mabel,  Mrs.  Everett  B.  Akers,  whose  hus- 
band died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  February, 
1915,  and  she  is  now  living  with  her  father  in 
Topeka;  and  Ruth  C.  Wood.  Two  children  are  de- 
ceased, one  having  died  in  infancy,  while  Louise  died 
in  August,  1912. 

Mr.  Wood  has  attained  the  thirty-third  degree  Hon- 
orary, in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  and  is  also  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason. 

Frkd  RoBEEiTSON,  the  present  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Kansas,  with  office  and  residence 
at  Kansas  CSty,  Kansas,  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
state  since  1885. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  some  of  the  early 
conditions  of  his  life  in  Kansas  to  show  that  he  has 
won  his  way  to  influential  position  over  many  obsta- 
cles. He  was  fourteen  years  old  when  his  parents 
came  to  Kansas,  and  he  had  been  bom  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  and  his  early  boyhood  was  spent 
on  a  farm,  with  an  education  in  the  district  schools. 
His  parents  were  John  M.  and  Nancy  E.  (Haley) 
Robertson.  It  was  an  economic  reason  that  brought 
his  parents  to  Kansas.  They  were  people  in  limited 
circumstances  in  the  East,  and  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pecuring  cheap  land  and  getting  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  wide  open  West  that  brought  them 
to  E^ansas.  Their  first  home  was  a  sod  house  in 
Cheyenne  County.  Later  the^  removed  to  Rawlins 
County,  where  the  mother  died.  In  spite  of  the 
adverse  conditions  of  pioneer  life  they  prospered  at 
first,  but  subsequently  the  farm  could  hardly  be  made 
to  pay  on  account  of  continued  drought  and  general 
financial  and  local  conditions.  In  1901  John  M. 
Robertson  moved  out  to  Seattle,  Washington,  where 
he  still  resides. 

From  th^  time  he  came  to  Kansas  imtil  compara- 
tively recently  Fred  Robertson  lived  in  and  about 


Atwood.  He  attended  school  there  and  afterwards 
taught.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  considered  a 
^'full  hand''  in  the  harvest  field  or  .in  almost  any 
of  the  work  of  the  farm.  Teaching  was  the  avenue 
by  which  he  came  out  to  a  higher  plane  of  life. 
While  teaching  he  diligently  pursued  the  study  of 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1897. 
For  two  years  prior  to  the  date,  however,  he  had 
been  practicing. 

In  a  country  where  numberless  boys  have  risen 
from  humble  circumstances  to  prominence  the  career 
of  Mr.  Robertson  is  of  course  not  unique.  The  ex- 
planation of  his  success  is  largely  found  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  to  do  well  whatever 
he  imdertook.  Thus  in  the  first  place  he  thoroughly 
mastered  the  fundamental  principles  of  law.  Like 
most  lawyers  his  first  cases  were  of  no  great  im- 
portance. They  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
settling  of  individual  controversies.  None  the  less 
Mr.  Robertson  accepted  them  and  managed  them 
with  the  same  conscientious  care  and  attention  as 
he  would  have  gpven  to  a  case  inVblving  the  vital 
fortunes  of  a  client  or  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  a  few  years  he  was  enjoying  high  repute  as  a 
lawyer  and  had  become  an  influentiiu  citizen  in  his 
section  of  the  state.  For  two  terms  he  served  as 
attorney  for  Rawlins  County,  beginning  in  1898.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Atwood  and  of  the  County  High  School.  In  1908 
his  district  elected  him  to  the  state  senate  and  he 
served  with  credit  and  distinction  four  years. 

Mr.  Roberteon  was  appointed  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Kansas  July  1,  1913.  The  first 
two  years  he  was  in  the  office  he  resided  at  Topela, 
but  since  then  has  had  his  home  in  Kansas  City. 
Kansas.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Thompson  &•  Roberteon. 

He  still  retains  some  commercial  relations  with 
his  home  town  of  Atwood.  He  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  and  Knight  Templar  Masoki.  Mrs.  Robertson 
before  her  marriage  was  Miss  Luella  J.  Hotchkiss. 
Her  father,  Bernard  D.  Hotchkiss,  located  in  Raw- 
lins County,  Kansas,  in  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert- 
son have  one  daughter. 

David  G.  C6bb,  who  is  president  and  active  head 
of  the  Fort  Scott  Wholesale  Grocer  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  institutions  of  ite  kind  in  South- 
eastern Kansas,  represents  a  family  that  became  iden- 
tified with  Bourbon  County  when  the  first  settlemente 
were  being  planted  there. 

His  father  was  long  a  distinctive  figure  in  both 
business  and  public  affairs  in  the  county.  The  old 
home,  where  David  G.  Cobb  was  born,  was  at  Mar- 
maton,  which  was  one  of  the  first  pointe  of  settlement 
and  business  in  the  county  and  which  from  1858  until 
1863  was  the  county  seat.  David  Ransom  Cobb, 
father  of  David  G.,  was  bom  at  Bellows  Falls,  Ver- 
mont, in  1823,  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
town,  attended  school  there,  and  started  life  compara- 
tively poor,  rising  in  the  scale  of  success  as  a  result 
of  his  honest  endeavors.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Kansas  Territory.  Arriving  in  1858,  he 
settled  at  old  Marmaten  in  Bourbon  County,  and  soon 
afterward  formed  a  partnership  with  Edward  Jones 
under  the  name  Cobb  &  Jones,  general  merchante. 
For  a  number  of  years,  and  especially  as  long  as 
Marmaton  held  ite  prestige  as  one  of  the  leading 
settlements  of  the  county,  they  were  prominent  and 
prosperous  merchante  and  conducted  their  esteblish- 
ment  successfully  from  1858  until  shortly  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.    Then  in  the  turbulent 
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conditions  which  followed  a  band  of  bushwhackers  one 
day  came  into  Marmaton  and  looted  their-  store  and 
burned  the  building.  There  was  no  insurance,  and 
the  partners  lost  all  the  prosperity  they  had  gained. 
Somewhat  later  David  R.  Cobb  bought  a  farm  near 
the  county  seat,  and  after  that  he  applied  his  energies 
to  farming  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  group  of  men  who  carried  the 
chief  responsibilities  of  citizenship  during  the  early 
days  of  Bourbon  County.  At  the  first  regular  county 
election  he  was  elected  register  of  deeds,  and  after 
that  filled  the  offices  of  county  clerk,  district  clerk  and 
county  commissioner.  He  also  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  state  legislature  one  term.  He  was  an 
active  republican  from  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  party,  and  during  the  Civil  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Militia  and  the  Home  Guard. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  Baptists  of  Bourbon  County, 
though  there  were  few  churches  during  the  early 
years  of  his  residence  there.  David  R.  Cobb  died  in 
1891,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  married  Frances 
A.  Barrett,  who  survived  him  until  1901,  passing 
away  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  They  both  now  rest 
in  the  cemetery  at  Marmaton,  in  which  community 
they  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  Of 
their  four  children  two,  Elfie  and  Frances,  died  when 
young  women.  The  only  surviving  daughter  is  Mary 
£.  Cobb,  now  a  resident  of  Pasadena,  California,  and 
well  known  as  an  artist,  musician  and  a  woman  of 
pronounced  literary  ability. 

The  early  environments  and  family  associations 
were  such  as  to  encourage  every  good  trait  and  ambi- 
tion in  David  G.  Cobb.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Kansas  Normal  School  at  Fort  Scott  in  1889,  and 
soon  afterward  entered  upon  his  duties  as  deputy  dis* 
trict  clerk  of  Bourbon  County,  an  office  he  filled  four 
years.  He  then  became  bookkeeper  for* the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  at  Fort  Scott,  and  after 
three  years  resigned  that  position  to  become  book- 
keeper for  the  Fort  Scott  Grocer  Company. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  been  continuously  identified  with  this 
grocery  house  for  over  fifteen  years.  The  business 
was  founded  in  1886  by  J.  T.  Beatty,  C.  A.  Lakiri 
and  J.  H.  Richards.  At  the  beginning  it  had  a  lim- 
ited capital,  and  its  trade  territory  was  th€  country 
within  a  few  miles  radius  of  Fort  Scott.  The  com- 
pany has  prospered  not  as  a  result  of  abnormal  and 
temporary  methods,  but  by  the  steady  and  consistent 
growth  which  is  the  characteristic  of  every  prominent 
enterprise.  The  annual  sales  now  aggregate  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars,  six  traveling  salesmen 
carry  the  goods  over  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  and  more  than  twenty  people  find 
employment  in  the  establishment.  The  main  building 
in  Fort  Scott  furnishes  26,400  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  while  there  are  several  other  warehouses.  It 
is  a  splendid  business,  a  personnel  of  the  firm  have 
always  represented  the  highest  integrity  of  commer- 
cial life  and  it  is  a  distinctive  honor  to  occupy  the 
position  in  the  company  which  Mr.  Cobb  now  holds, 
as  a  result  of  increasing  responsibility  and  promo- 
tion through  all  the  grades  of  service. 

From  bookkeeper  he  was  promoted  to  secretary  and 
treasurer  after  three  years,  also  became  a  partner 
and  since  1911  has  been  president.  He  devotes  his 
entire  time  and  attention  to  the  upbuilding  and  direc- 
tion of  this  concern,  and  though  a  man  of  moderate 
demeanor  he  is  characterized  by  that  quiet  resource- 
fulness which  is  the  mark  of  real  business  ability. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  a  member  and  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  belongs 
to  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.     On  December 


23,  1898,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Emma  Quick, 
who  was  born  in  Fort  Scott.  Her.  parents  were  , 
James  and  Elizabeth  Quick,  who  for  many  years 
lived  at  Redfield  in  Bourbon  County,  where  Mr. 
Quick  was  a  substantial  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
James  Quick  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  America 
in  early  youth  and  his  wife  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  rihd  Mrs.  Cobb  have  two  children :  David 
Glenn  Cobb,  born  at  Fort  Scott  June  17,  1900,  and 
Helen  Elizabeth,  born  at  Fort  Scott  July  9,  1902. 
Mrs.  Cobb  takes  an  active  part  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  a  meni>er  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  and 
also  belongs  to  the  Current  Literature  Club  of  Fort 
Scott. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  F.  Portek.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  Hon.  Ebenezer  F.  Porter,  State  Sen- 
ator from  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District,  has  been  one 
of  the  powers  and  potential  forces  in  business  and 
in  politics,  in  material  progress  and  in  educational 
affairs  in  that  section  of  the  state.  He  has,  from  an 
early  age,  borne  a  large  share  of  his  father's  ds  well 
as  his  own  responsibilities  in  business  affairs  and  has 
been  forced  to  deal  with  matters  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  extent 
and  scope  of  his  activities,  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  he  has  never  failed  in  any 
of  his  enterprises.  He  has  gained  among  his  associ- 
ates the  reputation  of  going  straight  to  the  mark  in 
any  enterprise  with  which  he  is  identified,  and  with  a 
definite  goal  for  his  efforts  has  not  failed  to  securing 
whatever  he  went  after.  While  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  large  interests  during  his 
career,  yet  he  has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
concerned  with  them  that  they  receive  his  attention 
to  the  neglect  of  any  detail  of  his  other  interests. 
His  friends  have  said  of  him  that  everything  he  does 
is  thoughtfully  planned  out  beforehand,  and  with  his 
foundation  thus  well  built,  his  business  structures 
invariably  rise  to  a  successful  completion.  Aside  from 
pure  business  matters,  his  intense  energy  and  trained 
mind  have  carried  him  into  other  fields  of  usefulness, 
and  the  entire  State  of  Kansas  will  always  regard 
him  as  the  real  founder  of  the  department  of  indus- 
trial education  which  is  destined  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  life  and  industries  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Ebenezer  F.  Porter  was  born  at  New  Salem,  Fay- 
ette County,  Pennsylvania,  July  14,  1859,  and  is  a 
son  of  Hon.  John  T.  and  Phoebe  (Fenley)  Porter, 
natives  of  New  Salem,  also.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
at  that  place,  but  about  the  year  1860  removed  U> 
Illinois  and  sixteen  years  later  to  Iowa,  where  he 
resided  until  1881.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Alabama 
and  lived  at  Brewton  and  Montgomery,  being  one  of 
the  pioneer  saw-mill  men  of  the  South.  In  1888  he 
removed  to  Florida,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
Grand  Ridge,  and  there  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  turpentine  and  rosin  in  connection  with  the  lumber 
business,  and  has  since  resided  there.  Dmring  the 
first  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Por- 
ter was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  for  the 
District  of  Western  Florida,  and  held  that  position 
until  1909,  when  he  resigned  because  of  his  age  and 
ill  health. 

Senator  Porter,  whose  name  heads  this  review,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  after  reaching  his  majority  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  at  Hepburn,  Iowa,  where  he  established 
the  first  yellow  pine  lumber  yard  in  that  state.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  the  grain  business  there  and  laid 
the   foundation   for   a   long  and   successful   business 
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career.  He  remained  in  Iowa  until  the  year  1885,  at 
which  time  he  disposed  of  his  business  interests  there 
and'  came  to  Kansas,  engaging  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Wakeeney  as  managing  proprietor  (associated 
with  8.  B.  Barnes)  of  the  Wakeeney  Lumber  Com- 
pany. In  1888  he  sold  his  interest  in  that  yard  and 
business,  but  remained  at  Wakeeney  until  1890,  when 
he  located  at  Pittsburg,  the  scene  of  his  present  home 
and  his  activities. 

Since  1885  Senator  Porter  has  been  interested  in 
Florida  timber  property  and  still  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  looking  after  his  vast  interests  there, 
his  possessions  covering  some  of  the  most  extensive 
groups  of  standing  timber  in  the  State.  This  is  now 
being  developed,  and  the  cut-over  land  is  utilized  for 
great  sugar-cane  plantations,  and  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced agricultural  developments,  which  attract 
settlers  from  all  over  the  country  are  leading  to  the 
section's  rapid  colonization.  In  1893  Senator  Porter 
became  auditor  of  the  Carey-Lombard  Lumber  Com- 
pany, and  later  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  com- 
pany, from  which  he  retired  in  1910  to  enter  into  the 
wholesale  export  lumber  business  in  the  South.  The 
extent  of  his  operations  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
today  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  timber 
merchants  and  exporters  in  the  entire  South. 

In  1900  Senator  Porter  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
State  Senator  from  Crawford  County,  Kansas,  on  the 
republican  ticket,  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  eveir 
since,  his  present  and  fourth  term  of  office  expiring 
with  the  convening  of  the  1917  session.  During  this 
long  period  Senator  Porter  has  been  extremely  active 
and  influential  in  securing  beneficial  legislation.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  initiative  work  of  providing 
for  manual  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg, 
which  was  established  through  a  resolution  and  motion 
introduced  by  him,  and  upon  his  recommendation  as 
chairman  of  special  committee  to  pass  upon  its  merits, 
and  was  subsequently  the  founder,  father,  and  intro- 
ducer of  the  bill  establishing  the  State  Manual  Train- 
ing Normal  School  at  Pittsburg,  which  carried  with 
it  an  appropriation  of  $18,000.00.  As  a  result  of  this 
legislation  and  indefatigable  efforts,  he  is  known  as 
the  founder  of  that  school.  Following  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  the  State  in  1905,  appropriated  $35,000.00 
for  maintenance  and  $10,000.00  for  the  purchase  of 
suitable  grounds  for  the  institution,  and  Senator  Por- 
ter introduced  the  measure  and  followed  to  a  success- 
ful finish  the  securing  of  the  appropriation  of 
$100,000.00  for  the  building,  which  was  completed  in 
1908.  The  following  resolution  in  this  connection 
speaks  for  itself:  ''Whereas,  Our  honored  fellow 
Senator,  E.  F.  Porter,  has  been  for  sixteen  years  a 
member  of  this  body,  and  during  all  these  years  has 
been  a  consistent  and  able  friend  of  all  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  state;  and.  Whereas,  Senator 
Porter  is  entitled  to  first  honors  for  the  inauguration 
of  manual  training  in  Kansas,  and  particularly  as 
founder  and  friend  of  the  State  Manual  Training 
School  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  has  endeared  himself  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  members 
of  this  body;  and,  Whereas,  Senator  Porter *8  long 
and  efficient  service  in  behalf  of  all  the  state  schools, 
and  especially  in  behalf  of  his  pet  child,  the  State 
Manual  Training  School  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  his 
home  city,  is  deserving  of  special  and  permanent  recog- 
nition. Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  of  Kansas  that  this  permanent  recogni- 
tion should  be  accorded  Senator  Porter  in  the  naming 
of  a  building  in  his  honor  at  the  State  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  to  be  known  as  Porter  Hall,  this  inscrip- 
tion to  be  in  some  enduring  form  and  in  some  promi- 


nent place  of  the  building  to  be  decided  by  the  Board 
of  Administration.  ^ '  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Senator  Porter  has  retained  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  of  Mines  and  Mining  during  the  en- 
tire sixteen  years  of  his  incumbency,  and  has  given 
to  the  mining  industry  the  mining  legislation  that  is 
universally  commended  as  being  eminently  fair  to 
both  capital  and  labor.  He  has  served  also  on  the 
Ways  and  Means,  Bailroad,  Labor,  Educational,  State 
Affairs  and  Cities  of  First  and  Second  Class  com- 
mittees. 

Fraternally,  Senator  Porter  belongs  to  Pittsburg 
Lodge  No.  187,  Ancient  I^ree  and  Accepted  Masons; 
Pittsburg  Chapter  No.  58,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
Pittsburg  Commandery  No.  29,  Knights  Templar;  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security;  the  Fraternal  Aid 
Society;  the  United  Conmiereial  Travelers;  Pittsburg 
Lodge  No.  412  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association.  He 
has  served  on  the  school  board  of  Pittsburg  four 
years,  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Library 
Association  and  remained  on  the  said  board  for  six- 
teen years,  during  which  time  he  founded  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  securing  of  the  present 
fine  Carnegie  Library.  He  was  also  among  the  earnest 
founders  of  the  present  Young  Men 's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  with  other  local  enthusiasts  began  and 
completed  the  whirlwind  campaign  which  resulted  in 
raising  the  funds  to  build  the  present  beautiful 
home  of'  the  association  at  Pittsburg.  He  gave  not 
only  his  time  but  a  large  donation  for  this  edifice. 

Senator  Porter  carries  the  distinction  of  knowing 
probably  more  men  and  a  greater  number  of  towns 
and  villages  in  the  great  State  of  Kansas  than  any 
other  one  Kausan.  He  has  the  enviable  faculty  of 
reaching  men  in  either  a  business  or  political  way 
more  quickly  perhaps  than  any  other  man,  and  his 
wide  range  of  acquaintances  has  made  him  invaluable 
in  securing  legislation  for  the  interest  of  his  constitu- 
ents. This  faculty  he  has  never  employed  except  for 
good  purposes.  He  always  memorizes  bills,  not  only 
his  own  but  those  of  other  legislators,  so  that  he  has 
always  been  in  a  position  to  pass  quick  judgment 
upon  all  measures,  whether  to  favor  or  to  object  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner.  His  indefatigable  industry 
and  great  clarity  of  vision  have  made  him  successfid 
both  in  business  and  in  working  in  the  interest  of 
others,  and  he  stands  forth  a  man  deservedly  in  the 
good  graces  of  Kansas  and  her  people.  He  has  like- 
wise been  always  an  untiring  supporter  of  the  indus- 
trial and  business  interests  of  his  own  district  and  a 
first- degree  booster  for  his  home  city  of  Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

At  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  of  the  State  Manual  Training  Nor- 
mal School  at  Pittsburg,  Senator  Porter  called 
together  the  leading  people  of  the  city,  and  in  order 
to  not  be  compelled  to  wait  until  such  time  as  the 
legislature  could  convene,  raised  $104,000.00,  of  which 
he  himself  and  sons  donated  $3,000.00,  which  funds 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control.  The  total  amount  finally  invested  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  to  replace  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  amounted  to  $189,000.00,  and  this 
amount  was  promptly  returned  to  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg  when  the  legislature  convened. 

The  Senator's  residence  is  situated  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  city,  on  Kansas  Avenue,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  modern  homes  in  the  State,  the 
internal  decoration  being  of  the  finest,  and  the  ex- 
terior being  a  model  of  attractive  modem  architec- 
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ture.  The  grounds  are  beautiful  in  themselves  and 
attractively  kept.  It  is  an  ideal  home  and  is  open 
continuously  to  the  *  young  men  and  women  of  the 
city  and  especially  to  the  students  of  the  State 
Manual  Training  Normal  School,  who  almost  con- 
stantly form  parties  to  spend  the  afternoon  or  evening 
in  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Senator  and  his 
family.  The  Senator's  farms  are  located  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  are  very  highly  improved, 
and  upon  them  he  is  raising  the  highest  types  of  dairy 
and  beef  products,  specializing  in  the  Black  Polled 
Angus,  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  and  also  in  Percheron 
horses. 

Senator  Porter  was  united  in  marriage  February 
23,  1882,  with  Miss  Anna  I.  Berry  of  Qarinda,  Iowa, 
a  daughter  of  William  B.  and  Elmina  (Bennett) 
Berry.  She  was  bom  April  26,  1860,  at  Columbus, 
Iowa,  of  Quaker  descent,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
high  school  at  Clarinda.  To  her  assistance,  advice 
and  counsel,  the  Senator  cheerfully  accords  a  large 
measure  of  his  success.  She  is  eminently  fitted  to 
discharge  the  duties,  both  socially  and  in  civic  affairs, 
which  the  position  of  her  husband  necessitates,  and 
belongs  to  the  Monday  Club,  the  Tuesday  Extension 
CJlub,  and  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which 
.  she  is  one  of  the  foremost  figures.  A  woman  of 
exceptional  executive  ability,  she  is  always  in  the 
front  rank,  working  for  a  better  and  greater  Pitts- 
burg, and  her  charities  are  disbursed  without  regard 
to  political  or  religious  affiliations.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Porter :  •  Lillian, 
who  died  aged  eleven  months;  Harry  Huston,  born 
June  21,  1889;  and  Harold  Berry,  born  November  3, 
1891. 

The  Senator's  two  sons  are  exceptional  boys  reared 
by  exceptional  parents.  From  early  boyhood  they 
have  been  counselled  and  advised  in  all  business  mat- 
ters, and  they  have  had  to  share  the  responsibilities 
incident  thereto,  the  financial  as  well  as  the  most  per- 
plexing details,  in  all  of  which  their  -suggestions  were 
discussed  and  reasoned  as  if  they  were  the  principals. 
Their  access  to  the  bank  account  was  without  restric- 
tion, and  their  use  thereof  was  only  such  as  absolutely 
necessary.  Harry  Huston  Porter  graduated  from 
Washburn  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  following  which  he  took  one  year  in  law  at  the 
same  institution,  and  in  1913  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  from  Yale  University. 
He  is  practicing  law  at  Pittsbxirg,  and  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Securities  Company,  in  addition 
to  which  he  has  other  extensive  financial  interests, 
and  is  associated  with  his  father  at  the  Pittsburg 
office.  He  married  Miss  Hazel  Carlyle,  daughter  of 
William  Carlyle,  a  prominent  lumber  merchant  of 
Atchison,  Kansas.  Harold  Berry  Porter  secured  his 
education  in  the  State  Manual  Training  Normal 
School,  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  the  Preparatory  School  at 
Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  and  Washburn  Collecre, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  from  which  last-named  institution 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1914.  He  is  secretary  of  the  National  Secur- 
ities Company,  and  general  manager  of  his  father's 
interests  in  the  timber  business  at  Holt,  Florida.  He 
married  Miss  Elsie  Banta,  whose  parents  reside  in 
Pittsburcr,  Kansas,  in  December,  1915,  and  they  now 
make  th^ir  home  at  Holt,  Florida. 

The  members  of  the  Porter  family  all  belong  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

Col.  John  C.  Carpenter,  retired  attorney,  veteran 
of  the  Civil  war,  Kansas  pioneer,  ex-state  senator, 
successful   business  man   and  public-spirited  citizen, 


has  figured  so  conspicuously  and  honorably  in  connec- 
tion with  the  public  interests,  business  activity  and 
substantial  development  of  Neosho  County  for  forty- 
six  years  that  no  history  of  this  locality  would  be 
complete  without  the  record  of  his  career.  Through- 
out his  entire  life  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  model 
of  integrity  and  honor,  one  who  has  always  stood 
as  an  example  of  what  determination,  combined  witii 
the  highest  degree  of  integrity,  can  accomplish  for  a 
man  of  natural  ability  and  strength  of  character. 

Colonel  Carpenter  was  born  at  Indiana,  the  countj- 
seat  of  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  5, 
1838,  a  son  of  Ephraim  and  Elizabeth  (Shryock) 
Carpenter,  and  a  member  of  a  family  which  came 
originally  from  England  to  America  during  Colonial 
times  and  settled  in  New  Hampshire.  Ephraim  Car- 
penter was  born  August  19,  1788,  at  Sharon^  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  and  was  there  reared  to  young  man- 
hood, when  he  removed  to  Greensburg,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania.  There  he  completed  his  studies 
and  was  admitted  to  the.  bar,  and  shortly  thereafter 
moved  to  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued 
in  the  practice  of  his  calling  until  Jiis  retirement. 
His  death  occurred  June  10,  1860,  at  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Carpenter,  who  was  born  there  January  21,  1797, 
preceded  her  husband  in  death,  passing  away  January 
24,  1859.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Susan,  born  July  28,  1821,  who  married 
Andrew  Hall,  a  furniture  manufacturer,  and  both  are 
npw  deceased;  Philena,  born  January  28,  1823,  who 
married  William  H.  Cochran,  publisher  of  the  Ohio 
State  Times,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  both  are 
deceased;  James,  bom  September  24,  1824,  who  came 
to  Kansas  as  a  pioneer  of  1858,  engaged  in  farming 
in  Allen  County,  and  there  died;  Henry  S.,  born  July 
12,  1826,  who  went  to  California  as  one  of  the  argo- 
nauts of  1849,  remained  in  that  state,  and  died  at 
Downieville,  California,  March  19,  1897;  Ellen,  bom 
Febmary  4,  1828,  who  married  Mr.  Weller,  deceased, 
and  died  August  5,  1880,  at  Milpitas,  California,  both 
being  buried  at  San  Jose;  Eunice,  bom  April  1,  1830, 
who  married  Mr.  Cooley,  a  farmer,  deceased,  and  died 
May  29,  1907,  in  Allen  County  Kansas;  Austin  G., 
born  December  16,  1831,  a  retired  farmer  of  Olatiie, 
Kansas,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Kansas 
Cavalry  during  the  Civil  war,  and  in  1879  was  elected 
county  treasurer  of  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home;  Leonard  W.,  born  Janu- 
ary 26,  1834,  who  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  died  there  in  Febmary, 
1908,  was  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  be- 
longed to  the  Second  Army  Corps  and  is  buried  in  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania;  Eph- 
raim, born  Febmary  7,  1836,  was  for  some  years  a 
land  owner  and  cattle  buyer  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
but  died  at  Olathe,  Kansas,  in  December,  1915;  CoL 
John  C,  of  this  review;  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  bora 
December  28,  1841,  who  married  Mr.  Elliott,  for  forty 
years  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  28,  1901. 

.John  C.  Carpenter  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1855  was  graduated 
from  an  academy  at  that  place.  Subsequently  he  en- 
rolled as  a  student  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio, 
which  he  attended  for  one  and  one-half  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  came  to  Allen  County,  Kansas, 
with  his  father,  and  located  near  Geneva,  in  1857,  to 
visit  his  brother,  Austin  G.  Colonel  Carpenter  re- 
mained in  Kansas  until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  he 
returned  to  his  Pennsylvania  home,  and  at  Indiana 
entered  the  law  office  of  H.  W.  Weir,  with  whom  he 
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was  studying  law  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  In 
1861  he  joined  Company  E,  Sixty-seventh  Begiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was 
elected  lieutenant,  and,  leaving  Philadelphia,  went  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  to  do  patrol  duty.  From  that 
point  the  regiment  went  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
where,  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  June  15,  1863, 
Lieutenant  Carpenter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  He  was  sent  to  Richmond,  where  he  remained 
until  March,  1864,  and,  in  the  meanwhile  his  commis- 
sion as  captain  had  been  signed.  During  his  stay  in 
Richmond,  among  seventy-one  captains,  of  which  he 
was  one,  a  ballot  was  taken  to  see  which  two  should 
be  executed  in  retaliation  for  the  execution  of  Cap- 
tains Corbett  and  McGraw,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  General  Burnsides,  on  Johnson's  Island, 
after  having  been  caught  recruiting  in  the  Union 
lines  in  Kentucky.  The  captains  selected  were  Saw- 
yer, from  a  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  Flynn,  from  an 
Indiana  regiment,  but  they  were  not  put  to  death. 
In  March,  1864,  Captain  Carpenter  returned  to  Anna- 
polis, Maryland,  and  then  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
forty  officers  from  Libby  Prison,  and  reported  to  the 
commissary  general  of  prisons.  General  Hoffman, 
from  whom  he  secured  a  leave  of  absence  for  thirty 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  his 
regiment,  and  subsequently  took  part  in  a  number 
of  hotly-contested  engagements,  winning  promotion  by 
his  fidelity  and  gallantry  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
his  regiment,  which  position  he  held  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  June,  1865,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  • 
the  service. 

At  that  time  Colonel  Carpenter  returned  to  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  completed  the  reading  of  law 
with  H.  W.  Weir,  and  in  April,  1866,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  the  following  month  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas and  located  at  Erie,  Neosho  County,  where  he 
remained  four  years  in  practice.  In  1870,  as  one  of 
the  original  town  company,  he  laid  out,  with  others, 
the  townsite  of  New  Chicago,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  and  the  old 
L.  L.  &  G.  Railroad,  the  latter  now  the  Santa  Fe. 
This  place  was  subsequently  merged  with  its  rival, 
Tioga,  and  thus  came  into  being  the  present  prosper- 
ous city  of  Chanute:  Thus  Colonel  Carpenter  is 
entitled  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  city. 
In  later  years  he  laid  out  eighty  acres  of  land  on 
the  north  as  an  addition  to  the  city,  and  all  of  this 
has  since  been  sold  with  the  exception  of  thirty-five 
lots,  which  the  Colonel  still  owns.  He  is  also  the 
owner  of  a  business  building  on  Main  Street,  between 
the  First  National  Bank  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad; 
a  residence-  at  No.  419  North  Highland  Avenue,  and 
an  interest  in  two  eighty-acre  tracts,  one  to  the  south 
and  one  to  the  west  of  Chanute,  in  Neosho  County. 
He  is  a  valued  member  of  Neosho  Post  No.  129, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  is  past 
commander,  belongs  to  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  is  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason. 

Colonel  Carpenter  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Chanute  until  1878,  in 
which  year  he  was  appointed  collector  of  internal 
revenue  by  Pitesident  Hayes,  an  office  in  which  he 
served  until  1888,  when  President  Cleveland  was 
elected.  Returning  to  Chanute,  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  continued  as  a  practitioner  until 
1901,  when  he  retired.  He  is  a  republican  of  the  old 
line,  and  many  public  honors  have  been  his.  In  1868 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  Kansas  State  Senate,  was 
returned  to  that  body  in  1876,  was  again  elected  in 
1900,  and  in  1902  received  his  last  call  to  the  state 
capitol.  In  the  republican  state  convention  of  1870 
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he  received  thirty-five  votes  for  lieutenant  governor; 
in  the  convention  of  1872  he  received  tMrty-eight 
votes  for  governor;  in  June  of  that  year  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention  of  his  party ;  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  received  two  votes  in  the  Senate  and  one 
in  the  House  for  the  United  States  Senate;  and  in 
the  same  year  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  state 
convention  of  republicans  at  Topeka.  On  June  29, 
1874,  Colonel  Carpenter  was  appointed  register  of 
the  United  States  Land  Office,  an  office  which  he 
declined  to  accept.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Kansas  World's  Fair  Commission,  in 
1891,  and  in  March,  1902,  was  tendered  by  President 
McKinley  the  office  of  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  but  declined  the  honor. 

Throughout  his  career,  Colonel  Carpenter's  actions 
have  been  directed  by  an  inherent  honesty,  a  strict 
probity,  an  utter  fearlessness,  that  have  gained  him 
^the  unqualified  respect  and  confidence  of  all  with 
'whom  he  has  been  associated  in  any  way.  His  life 
has  been  a  long  and  useful  one,  and  in  its  evening 
he  may  look  back  over  the  years  that  have  passed 
and  feel  a  justifiable  content  in  that  he  has  played 
an  honorable  part  in  the  making  of  one  of  the  great- 
est states  in  the  Union. 

Ralph  Ray  Price,  professor  of  History  and*  Civics 
in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhat- 
tan, has  a  more  than  professional  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Kansas,  since  he  is  a  native  of  the  state 
and  his  people  were  factors  in  the  pioneer  life  of 
the  territory 

Professor  Price  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  one 
of  his  ancestors  fought  for  American  independence 
in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  bom  on  a 
farm  in  Willow  Springs  Township  of  Douglas 
County,  Kansas,  ten  miles  south  of  Lawrence  on 
March  6,  1872.  For  several  years  he  has  been  out 
of  the  state  as  a  student  or  teacher,  but  otherwise 
his  entire  career  has  been  identified  with  Kansas. 

His  father  Francis  Marion  Price  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 18,  1846,  in  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  son  of  William  C.  and  Hannah  J.  Price. 
When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas with  his  father  in  1859.  They  located  in  Wil- 
low Springs  Township  of  Douglas  County  and  F.  M. 
Price  made  that  his  home  almost  constantly  until 
his  death  on  August  22,  1913.  He  was  one  of  the 
boy  soldiers  of  the  Union  army.  He  enlisted  Sep- 
tember 5,  1862,  a  few  days  before  his  sixteenth 
birthday,  in  Company  B,  Twelfth  Regiment,  Kan- 
sas Volimteer  Infantry.  From  that  time  he  was  in 
continuous  service  until  honorably  discharged  May 
24,  1865.  On  September  ^^8,  1868,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Margaretta  Isabella  Gallaher.  She 
was  bora  September-  1,  1850,  in  Armstrong  County, 
Pennsylvania,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Ross)  Gallaher.  Her  parents  came  to  Kansas  in 
1867,  locating  in  Douglas  County,  where  Mrs.  F. 
M.  Price  lived  until  her  death  on  September  30, 
1887. 

Except  while  away  at  college  the  environment  of 
Profpssor  Price  was  that  of  the  farm  until  he  en- 
tered upon  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  1897.  He 
acquired  his  elementary  education  in  the  unusually 
efficient  country  school  of  High  Prairie  District, 
Douglas  County.  In  September,  1889,  he  enrolled  as 
a  student  in  the  academic  department  of  Baker  Uni- 
versity at  Baldwin  City  and  was  graduated  from 
Baker  in  1896  with  the  A.  B.  degree.  After  two  years 
of  graduate  work  in  history  and  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  he  won  his  degree  Master  of 
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Arts  in  1898.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  graduate 
student  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Cornell  University,  and  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

From  1898  to  1901  Mr.  Price  was  instructor  in 
history  and  civics  in  the  Lawrence,  ELansas  High 
School,  and  covering  a  portion  of  the  same  period  he 
was  also  assistant  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  from  1897  to  1900.  He  spent  the  year  1901- 
02  as  instructor  in  history  and  civics  in  the  high 
school  of  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  and  in  1902-03  was 
instructor  in  history  and  civics  and  assistant  princi- 
pal of  the  Eockford,  Illinois,  High  School.  Since 
1903  he  has  served  his  state  as  professor  of  history 
and  civics  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
in  Manhattan,  where  he  has  grown  steadily,  being 
a  thoroughly  successful  instructor  and  an  ef&cient 
administrator,  serving  continually  as  chairman  of  the 
more  important  f aciSty  committees.  Under  his  ad-^ 
ministration  the  department  of  history  and  civics,' 
of  which  he  is  the  head,  has  grown  from  a  single 
teacher  to  five  thoroughly  efficient  instructors. 

While  a  student  in  Baker  University,  Mr.  Price 
was  a  leader  in  the  various  college  activities,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  was  twice  a  member  of 
the  debating  team,  was  president  of  his  literary 
society,  of  the  oratorical  council,  and  of  the  lecture 
bureau,  was  editor  of  the  college  paper,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  second  college  annual  issued  at  Baker 
University,  and  held  the  highest  office  in  the  college 
cadet  corps  of  any  member  in  his  class.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  scholarship  fraternity.  Phi  Kappa 
Phi.  There  was  no  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Baker. 

That  Professor  Price  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the 
young  people  in  the  town  and  college  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  long  been  an  active  worker 
in  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  served 
for  seven  years  as  president  of  the  Epworth  League 
at  Manhattan,  after  having  served  in  a  similar  capac- 
ity for  one  year  at  Lawrence.  That  he  is  actively 
interested  in  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  director  of  the  Home  Building  and  Loan 
Association  at  Manhattan,  and  is  a  member  and 
director  of  the  Manhattan  Country  Club. 

Professor  Price  is  a  life  member  and  director  of 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  and  in  1914 
was  president  of  the  Kansas  History  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  an  active  member  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical .Association,  and  of  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. He  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  history  of  Elansas 
now  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Kansas,  and 
is  the  author  of  an  American  history  note  bjok 
adopted  for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  and 
which  has  reached  its  fourth  edition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  were  classmates  in  Baker  Uni- 
versity. Mrs.  Price,  before  her  marriage,  was 
Roberta  Alexandria  Simpson.  She  was  bom  in 
Christian  County,  Hlinois,  January  24,  1875,  was 
brought  to  Kansas  in  1877,  was  graduated  from 
Baker  University  in  1896,  and  was  married  to  Pro- 
fessor Price  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  June  25,  1903. 

Her  father,  the  late  James  M.  Simpson,  was  one 
of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  building  of  Kansas. 
He  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  April  17, 
1845.  In  1864  he  moved  to  Christian  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  on  July  31,  1872,  was  married  at  Mohawk, 


Ohio,  to  Miss  Mattie  J.  Moore.  In  1876  the  Simp- 
son family  moved  to  McPherson  County,  Elansas, 
where  James  M.  Simpson  became  a  very  successful 
farmer  and  stock  man.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  introducing  alfalfa  into  Kansas.  He  lived  On  the 
farm  which  he  named  **The  Meadows"  (Alfalfa) 
until  his  death.  May  13,  1916.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  in  1882,  serving  two  terms.  He  was 
also  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee during  two  presidential  campaigns,  was  state 
railroad  commissioner  four  years  under  Governor 
Morrill,  was  postmaster  at  McPherson  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  and  was  internal  revenue  collector 
imder  President  Roosevelt. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Price  have  one  child,  James 
Francis  Price,  born  at  Manhattan,  May  28,  1906. 

John  Bunyan  Adams  was  bom  in  Butler  County^ 
Elansas.  That  county  has  been  his  home  all  his  life^ 
and  beginning  there  as  a  country  school  teacher  and 
subsequently  entering  banking,  he  has  achieved  a 
reputation  built  up  on  constructive  service  that  has 
made  him  widely  known  over  the  state  as  a  legislator, 
banker  and  financier.  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
State  Bankers'  Association,  and  for  years  has  been  a 
recognized  leader  in  his  part  of  the  state  in  the 
republican  party. 

His  birth  occurred  on  March  25,  1873,  on  his 
father's  farm  near  Potwin  in  Butler  County.  He  is 
a  son  of  Amos  and  Nancy  M.  (C^dn)  Adams.  He 
traces  his  ancestry  back  in  the  paternal  line  to  Joshua 
Adams,  who  came  from  England  in  1660  and  settled  at 
Braintree,  Massachusetts.  In  the  successive  genera- 
tions there  have  been  soldiers  in  every  war,  beginning- 
with  the  French  and  Indian,  and  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary and  Civil  wars,  and  the  family  has  also  been 
represented  worthily  in  the  industries,  professions  and 
business  affairs  and  as  pioneers  in  the  making  of  new 
commonwealths  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Vermont ^ 
Illinois  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Adams '  grandfather,  William  Adams,  was  bom 
at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  1801,  and  about  1840  he 
settled  among  the  pioneers  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois. 
He  was  a  substantial  farmer,  and  a  man  of  wide 
influence  in  his  community.  His  brother  Joseph 
Adams  came  to  Kansas  in  1859,  locating  on  the 
Whitewater  River  three  miles  north  of  Potwin  in 
Butler  County,  and  was  a  pioneer  among  pioneers  in 
that  section. 

Amos  Adams,  father  of  John  B.,  was  bom  at 
Vermont  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  Febraary  25, 1843. 
He  grew  up  there,  acquired  a  substantial  education, 
and  as  a  young  man  did  his  part  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  He  was  mustered  in  February  23, 
1865,  as  a  member  of  Company  D,  One  Hundred  Fifty- 
First  Illinois  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  organized 
at  Quincy  and  after  a  year  of  service  was  mustered 
out  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  Febroary  8,  1866. 

Having  heard  much  of  Kansas,  particularly  through 
his  imcle,  whose  pioneer  settlement  in  Butler  County 
has  been  noted,  Amos  Adams  at  the  close  of  the  war 
came  out  to  the  Sunflower  state  and  took  up  a  home- 
stead on  the  Whitewater  near  Potwin.  There  he 
cngap^ed  in  farming  and  went  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes and  changing  circumstances  that  made  up  the 
Kansas  farmer's  lot  during  the  early  times.  He 
remained  a  resident  of  Butler  County  forty  years.  He 
showed  a  quiet  courage  and  determination^  in  the 
performance  of  his  varied  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  his  influence  and  activities  were  commendable 
factors  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  com- 
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munity.  He  acquired  some  of  the  finest  farm  land  in 
the  county,  was  also  interested  in  banks  and  had  real 
estate  both  in  Potwin  and  El  Dorado.  Though  he  did 
what  he  could  to  upbuild  and  maintain  the  fortunes 
of  the  republican  party  in  Kansas,  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  public  office.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  generous  supporters  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  county.  Associated  with  the  late  N.  F.  Frazier, 
he  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  State  Bank  of 
£1  Dorado  and  for  several  years  filled  the  office  of  vice 
president. 

On  April  18,  1866,  a  few  weeks  after  he  came  home 
from  the  army,  Amos  Adams  married  Nancy  M.  Cain. 
Her  father.  Dr.  Jesse  Cain,  was  for  many  years  a 
capable  and  useful  physician  in  Fulton  Coun^,  Illinois. 
Amos  Adams  and  wife  had  seven  children*  Two 
daughters  died  in  early  childhood.  Those  who  grew 
up  were:  John  Bunyan;  Myrtle.,  wife  of  Milo  E. 
Ball,  of  Potwin,  Kansas;  Fern,  who  died  February  11, 
1915;  Olive,  who  died  November  30, 1911;  and  Bectina 
L.  Johnson,  of  Potwin.  The  father  of  these  children 
died  April  26,  1904,  and  the  mother  on  September  9, 
1914. 

While  his  individual  interests  and  activities  have 
lain  in  the  field  of  business  affairs,  John  B.  Adams 
has  always  felt  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  his  early 
environment  was  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
Kansas  farm.  He  attended  district  schools  in  Butler 
County,  and  in  1890  became  a  teacher,  teaching  in  his 
native  county  until  1894.  In  the  meantime  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Salina  Normal  University  at  Salina, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1893. 

Aside  from  teaching  his  first  important  experience 
in  business  was  as  a  newspaper  man.  In  May,  1894,  he 
founded  the  Leon  Press  at  Leon  in  Butler  County. 
In  January,  1895,  he  removed  his  plant  to  Augusta  and 
there  conducted  the  Augusta  Press  until  he  sold  out 
in  September,  1896.  After  this  comparatively  brief 
excursion  in  the  field  of  journalism  Mr.  Adams  moved 
to  El  Dorado  and  became  teller  in  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  National  Bank.  In  banking  he  found  him- 
self in  a  congenial  field,  a  work  to  which  he  could  give 
every  ounce  of  his  energy  and  all  his  enthusiasm,  and 
for  one  whose  experience  covers  only  about  twenty 
years  he  has  attained  conspicuous  eminence  in 
financisd  circles. 

In  July,  1899,  Mr.  Adams,  in  company  with  the  late 
Nathan  F.  Frazier,  founded  the  Citizens  State  Bank 
of  El  Dorado.  He  became  cashier,  and  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Frazier  in  1907  became  active  manager,  a 
position  he  continued  until  1 909.  In  that  year  he  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Citizens  State  Bank  and  then 
organized  the  Butler  County  State  Bank.  This  insti- 
tution is  now  one  of  the  strongest  banks  in  Southern 
Kansas.  It  has  a  capital  of  $50,000.00,  has  surplus 
and  profits  of  about  $50,000.00  and  its  deposits  aggre- 
gate $900,000.00.  In  very  one  of  the  eight  years  since 
it  was  established  the  bank  has  paid  dividends.  Mr. 
Adams  is  the  controlling  stockholder  of  the  bank  and 
is  both  president  and  managing  executive. 

He  is  also  a  stockholder  and  vice  president  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Douglass,  Kansas.  His  talents  as  a 
banker  were  recognized  almost  as  quickly  outside  his 
native  county  as  in  it.  In  1903  he  was  elected  vice 
president  and  in  1904  attained  the  honor  of  president 
of  the  Kansas  Bankers'  Association.  Such  a  compli- 
ment has  seldom  been  paid  by  Kansas  bankers  to  so 
young  a  man. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  El  Dorado  oil  field  in 
October,  1915,  found  Mr.  Adams  in  the  possession  of 
some  valuable  and  productive  land  in  the  heart  of  the 
field  and  also  the  owner  of  some  valuable  leases.  The 
rapid  growth  and  enrichment  of  El  Dorado  produced 


a  very  large  and  rapid  increase  of  deposits  in  the 
Butler  County  State  Bank,  in  which  Mr.  Adams  held  a 
controlling  interest.  The  deposits  of  this  bank 
increased  from  $230,000.00  to  $900,000.00  in  one 
year's  time.  Enjoying  such  prosperity  the  bank  built 
a  beautiful  $40,000.00  home  in  the  year  1917,  with 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  burglar  proof  vaults 
in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

During  his  younger  years  in  banking  experience 
Mr.  Adams  found  time  to  study  law  and  in  1899  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  has  never  practiced,  and  his 
object  in  qualifying  himself  for  the  bar  was  only  to 
furnish  a  highly  desirable  knowledge  tjiat  would  assist 
him  in  banking.  Mr.  Adams  owns  several  tracts  of 
valuable  farming  land  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and 
.manages  for  his  wife  a  thousand  acre  farm  situated 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Kansas  City,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  rural  places  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Adams  has  attained  the  Knight  Templar  and 
Scottish  Rite  degrees  in  Masonry  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Midian  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Wichita. 

A  paragraph  should  be  devoted  to  his  legislative 
and  political  experience.  On  the  republican  ticket  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1898  and 
re-elected  in  1900  and  1902.  He  served  six  years,  and 
during  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  capable  members 
of  the  committee  on  banks  and  banking  in  the  Lower 
House.  He  was  both  member  and  chairman  of  that 
body,  was  the  author  of  several  amendments  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  their  incorporation  in  the 
statutes  governing  the  banking  institutions  of 
Kansas.  During*  the  session  of  1901  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  penal  institutions,  while  in  the 
session  of  1903  he  was  chairman  of  ^  the  committee  on 
banks  and  banking  and  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee.  In  1904  Mr.  Adams  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Convention  of  Kansas,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  state 
senator.  In  1912  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
republican  nomination  for  Congress  against  Victor 
Murdock.  He  failed  to  get  the  nomination  because  he 
had  arrayed  himself  against  the  Roosevelt  sentiment 
of  his  district.  In  1916  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  one  of 
the  two  delegates  from  the  Eighth  District  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  and  gave 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  to  the  movement  for 
nominating  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  presidential 
candidate. 

Mr.  Adams  and  his  family  reside  on  Walnut  Hill  in 
El  Dorado.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  both  prominent 
socially  and  their  home  is  a  center  of  the  cultured 
hospitality  of  the  city.  On  November  29,  1905,  he 
married  Miss  Edna  Frazier.  Mrs.  Adams  is  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Nathan  F.  Frazier  of  El  Dorado. 
Two  children  have  been  born  to  their  union:  Frank 
Frazier.  born  October  10,  1907;  and  John  Bunyan, 
Jr.,  born  January  20,  1911. 

Hon.  Hugh  Philip  Fakeelly.  During  a  period 
of  thirty  years  Hon.  Hugh  Philip  Farrelly  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Kansas  bar,  and  few  men  have 
a  better  record  for  straightforward  and  high  profes- 
sional conduct,  or  for  success  earned  with  honor  and 
without  animosity.  Mr.  Farrelly,  who  has  practiced 
at  Chanute  since  1887,  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and,  while  an  active  democrat  and  an  ex-member 
of  the  Kansas  State  Senate,  is  at  present  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  pressing  and  constantly  broadening 
duties  of  his  profession. 

Hugh  Philip  Farrelly  was  bom  September  2,  1858, 
on  a  farm  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  a  son  of  Hugh 
Philip  and  Elizabeth  (Brewer)  Farrelly.    His  father 
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was  born  in  1818,  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  came 
to  the  Uni.ted  States  about  the  year  1838,  locating 
first  in  Maryland.  He  became  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  canals,  and  as  a  contractor 
in  this  line  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Brewer,  who  was  bom  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  that  state,  in  1818.  Later  Mr.  Farrelly  went 
to  New  York,  and  finally  to  Green  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  August  26,  1858,  one 
week  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  Hugh  P.  The 
father  was  reared  in  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  fam- 
ily and  it  had  been  his  parents'  wish  that  he  enter 
the  priesthood,  so  that  he  was  given  an  excellent  edu- 
cation in  his  youth,  but  the  young  man's  inclinations 
led  in  another  direction,  and  he  was  never  ordained. 
Mrs.  Farrelly  survived  until  1878,  and  died  in  Greene 
County.  There  were  the  following  children  in  the 
family:  Margaret  Ann,  who  died  in  Greene  County, 
Illinois,  as  the  wife  of  John  Gough,  a  retired  farmer 
of  that  county;  Mary  Ellen,  who  also  died  in  that 
county,  being  the  wife  of  the  late  John  Meneley,  a 
farmer  there;  James  K.  Polk,  who  died  in  Greene 
County  as  a  retired  farmer  and  stockman;  George 
W.,  who  came  to  Neosho  County,  Kansas,  in  1878, 
and  settled  near  Chanute  as  a  farmer,  and  died  while 
filling  his  second  term  as  postmaster  of  Chanute  in 
1898;  John  Thomas,  who  resides  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
and  is  a  stationary  engineer;  Rosa  and  Virginia,  who 
both  died  when  young;  and  Hugh  Philip. 

Hugh  Philip  FarreUy  attended  the  rural  schools 
of  Greene  County,  Illinois,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  at  Greenfield,  that  state,  in  1877.  Fol- 
lowing this,  he  embarked  upon  his  career  as  an  edu- 
cator, and  for  five  years  taught  at  various  places 
in  the  same  vicinity,  being  principal  of  the  school 
at  Rockbridfife  in  1882.  When  he  gave  up  the  edu- 
cator's profession,  he  engaged  for  a  few  months  ih 
the  newspaper  business  at  Rockbridge,  subsequently 
buying  the  CarroUton  Gazette,  which  he  conducted  for 
three  years,  and  during  this  time  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Henry  C.  Withers.  In  1886  he  successfully 
passed  an  examination  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice 
at  CarroUton,  that  state,  where  he  remained  for  1% 
years. 

Deciding  that  greater  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  his  talents  were  to  be  found  in  Kansas,  in  October, 
1887,  Mr.  Farrelly  came  to  Chanute,  and  this  city  has 
since  continued  to  be  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his 
success  in  the  law.  He  has  a  large  and  important 
clientele,  and  has  been  identified  with  much  of  the 
important  litigation  of  the  state,  in  the  district, 
supreme  and  federal  courts,  always  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  the  masses  and  displaying  eminent  abilities 
as  a  profound,  learned  and  thorough  legist,  equally 
at  home  in  any  department  of  his  profession.  His 
offices  are  at  this  time  located  in  the  Farrelly  Build- 
ing, on  West  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Farrelly  has  always  been  a  democrat,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  his 
party  in  Kansas.  In  1890  he  was  elected  county  attor- 
ney of  Neosho  County,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1894.  His  excellent  services  did  much  to  bring 
him  prominently  before  the  people  in  a  favorable 
lieht,  and  in  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  Kansas  Senate. 
While  there  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  body.  In  1897  he  introduced  and  secured  the 
enactment  of  the  Breidenthal  Banking  Law,  which 
has  been  recognized  for  years  as  one  of  the  best  bank- 
ing laws  ever  enacted  and  has  been  copied  by  many 
states.  In  the  session  of  1899  he  introduced  the 
Breidenthal  Bank  Guaranty  Law  and  secured  its  pas- 


sage in  the  Senate.  In  the  sessions  of  1897  and  1898 
he  worked  diligently  for  a  law  fixing  a  tax  on  grosB 
incomes  of  insurance  companies,  and  the  existing  law 
was  finally  passed  and  yields  a  revenue  to  the  state  of 
over  $250,000  annually.  As  a  member  of  the  senate 
in  1897  he  voted  for  and  assisted  in  procuring  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  providing  for  the  Initiative  anii 
Referendum,  and  in  the  sessions  of  1897,  1898  and 
1899  took  an  active  part  in  the  enactment  of  many 
good  laws^  always  co-operating  with  the  then  fusion 
majority  in  the  Senate.  Among  these  laws  may  be 
mentioned:  Australian  Ballot  Election  Law,  School 
Text  Book  Law,  amendments  to  the  corporation  laws, 
law  providing  for  election  of  a  state  printer,  law 
creating  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  laws  requir- 
ing a  laborer's  pay  in  cash  and  providing  for  safety 
in  mines.  In  1897  he  prepared,  introduced  and 
secured  the  enactment  of  the  existing  Kansas  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  which  has  been  vigorously  attacked  and 
tested,  but  which  has  been  sustained  in  every  par- 
ticular in  which  it  has  been  presented  in  the  courts, 
state  and  federal,  including  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

In  1902  Mr.  Farrelly  was  chairman  of  the  demo- 
cratic state  convention  at  Wichita  and  in  1906  held 
the  same  position  at  Topeka,  was  chairman  of  the 
democratic  state  committee  in  1902  and  a  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  of  his  party  in  1904.  In 
1908,  when  there  was  no  hope  of  success,  but  purely 
in  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party,  he  made  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  and  in  1912  in  the  primary,  when  he  had 
three  opponents,  polled  1,690  votes  more  than  any  of 
them,  but  under  the  law  existing  at  that  time  did  not 
receive  the  nomination,  which  he  lost  by  but  one  dis- 
trict. In  1914,  in  a  field  of  seven  candidates,  he  was 
second  when  the  votes  were  counted. 

Mr.  Farrelly  is  a  member  of  the  state  and  national 
bar  associations,  and  belongs  to  the  Chanute  Com- 
mercial Club.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  fratemal- 
ists  of  the  state,  holding  membership  in  Cedar  Lodge 
No.  103,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Chanut« 
Chapter  No.  21,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Chanute  Com- 
mandery  No.  44,  Knights  Templars;  and  Mirza 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  He  was  master  of  his 
Blue  Lodge  two  years,  and  high  priest  of  hia  chapter 
for  one  year.  He  belongs  also  to  Chanute  Lodge  No. 
96,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen;  Chanute 
Camp  No.  852,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America;  Cha- 
nute Lodge  No.  110,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security; 
Chanute  Council  No.  44,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Jus- 
tice; the  Fraternal  Aid  Union;  Lodge  No.  806, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks;  and  Cha- 
nute Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  June  2,  1885,  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Farrelly  was  utiited  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ella  F. 
Robinson,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  O.  and  Eliza 
Robinson,  pioneers  of  Greene  County,  Illinois.  The 
two  children  born  to  this  union,  Mabel  and  Minnie^ 
both  died  in  infancy. 

The  editor-in-chief  wishes  to  add  that  he  has  known 
Mr.  Farrelly  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Kansas.  He  is  one  of  a  small  number 
of  lawyers  recognized  as  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  Kansas  bar.  He  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
self-made,  self-reliant,  independent  American.  He 
has  public  spirit,  and  his  word  is  his  bond.  He  is 
genial,  whole-souled,  and  a  good  neighbor.  He  is  held 
in  high  regard  by  the  people,  and  he  is  known  to 
almost  the  entire  population  of  the  state.  For  char- 
acter, intelligence  and  achievement  he  is  among  the 
first  citizens  of  Kansas. 
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Judge  Lea^der  Stillwell,  now  retired  from  the 
active  duties  of  his  profession,  living  at  Erie,  was 
one  of  the  two  pioneer  attorneys  who  composed  the 
first  bar  of  Erie,  and  located  there  in  1868,  nearly  . 
half  a  century*  ago.  Aside  from  the  amount  of  work 
he  has  performed  as  a  lawyer  and  citizen,  the  chief 
distinction  of  his  life  rests  upon  his  record  of  service, 
continued  through  nearly  twenty-four  years,  as  a 
judge  of  the  district  court. 

He  is  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry.  The  first 
Stillwells  on  coming  from  England  settled  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Later  . 
a  branch  of  the  family  moved  to  Virginia,  and  from 
mere  drifted  further  south,  and  Judge  Stillwell  rep- 
resents the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  lineage.  His 
grandfather,  Jeremiah  Stillwell,  was  born  in  the  year 
1776,  in  North  Carolina.  His  residence  throughout 
bis  life  was  in  that  state,  where  he  followed  farming, 
but  he  died  at. the  home  of  a  married  daughter  whom 
he  was  visiting  in  the  State  of  Iowa  in  1852.  He  mar- 
ried Nancy  Morrow. 

Judge  Stillwell 's  parents  were  plain,  honest  people, 
never  wealthy,  and  spent  many  years  of  their  lives 
in  the  backwoods  of  western  Illinois,  in  the  rugged 
region  along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  in 
Jersey  County.  It  was  on  a  farm  in  Otter  Creek  Pre- 
cinct of  that  county  on  September  16,  1843,  that 
Leander  Stillwell  was  bom.  His  father,  Jeremiah  O. 
Stillwell,  was  bom  July  28,  1814,  in  Haywood  County, 
North  Carolina,  was  reared  there,  but  in  1834  removed 
to  Illinois.  He  was  married  in  Greene  County,  Illi- 
nois, December  14,  1837,  to  Miss  Ann  Eliza  White, 
who  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  North  Carolina, 
October  1,  1821.  Her  ancestors  were  of  Scotch 
descent.  Jeremiah  Stillwell  was  a  farmer  in  that 
portion  of  Greene  County,  Illinois,  which  subsequently 
became  Jersey  County.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Kan- 
sas,  buying  a  farm  near  Colony,  but  a  few  years 
before  his  death  retired  to  Gamett  and  died  there 
September  27,  1896.  He  became  a  republican  upon 
the  organization  of  that  party^  and  not  only  voted 
the  ticket  himself  but  reared  his  family  in  the  same 
political  faith,  and  essentially  and  fundamentally 
Judge  Stillwell  has  always  been  a  republican.  Jere- 
miah Stillwell  held  various  township  offices,  both  in 
Illinois  and  Kansas,  and  was  quite  active  in  civic 
affairs.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  His  wife  died  at  Colony,  February  6,  1894. 
Both  had  lived  much  beyond  the  allotted  time  of 
human  life.  Their  children  were  twelve  in  number, 
of  whom  only  five  are  now  living,  namely:  Virgil, 
now  a  retired  farmer  at  Dodd  City,  Arkansas;  Lean- 
der; Beuben  Fenton,  now  practicing  dentistry  at 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma;  Logan,  a  banker  at  Mesa, 
Arizona;  and  Ernest  Quincy,  an  attorney  practtcing 
law  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Judge  Leander  Stillwell  was  not  yet  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out.  His  life  up  to 
that  time  had  been  spent  on  his  father's  farm  and 
his  educational  advantages  away  from  home  had  been 
confined  to  the  common  schools.  From  January  7, 
1862,  the  date  of  his  enlistment,  until  September  8, 
1865,  when  his  regiment  was  mustered  out,  he  was 
with  the  Union  army  in  the  field,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  sev- 
eral minor  engagements.  A  brief  statement  of  his 
** military  and  medical  record"  has  been  furnished 
by  the  adjutant  general's  office  of  the  war  department 
under  a  recent  date.    That  record  is  as  follows: 

"Leander  Stillwell  was  enrolled  January  7,  1862, 
at  Carrollton,  Illinois,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
February  5,  1862,  at  Carrollton,  Illinois,  as  a  private 


of  Company  D,  Sixty-first  Regiment,  Illinois.  Infantry 
Volunteers,  to  serve  three  years.  He  was  appointed 
Corporal  about  February,  1862;  Sergeant,  August  20, 

1862,  and  First  Sergeant,  September  or  October,  1863, 
and  was  mustered  out  as  such  at  Little  Bock,  Arkan- 
sas, to  date  January  31,  1864,  by  reason  of  his  re- 
enlistment  as  a  veteran  volunteer.  He  re-enlisted 
February  1,  1864,  at  Littie  Bock,  Arkansas,  to  serve 
an  additional  term  of  three  years,  and  was  mustered 
into  service  to  date  February  1,  1864.  He  was  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant,  same  company  and  regi- 
ment, and  was  mustered  in  as  such  July  18,  1865,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  service  of  the  company  as  Second 
Lieutenant  September  8,  1865,  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

**  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  3,  1884,  this  officer  has  been  recognized 
by  the  war  department  as  First  Lieutenant,  Company 
D,  Sixty-first  Illinois  Volunteers  from-  August  21, 
1865.  During  the  entire  period  of  his  service  this 
officer  was  accounted  for  on  the  bi-monthly  muster 
rolls  of  his  company  as  present  for  duty  except  that 
on  October  31,  1863,  it  was  stated  that  he  was  absent 
on  furlough  from  October  16,  1863.  The  medical 
records  show  that  he  was  treated  from  August  11, 

1863,  to  a  date  not  stated,  for  intermittent  fever^  and 
from  September  2,  1863,  to  a  date  not  stated,  for 
remittent  fever. " 

He  had  not  been  out  of  the  army  long  before  he 
made  up  his  mind  definitely  as  to  his  future  vocation. 
In  the  fall  of  1866,  he  entered  the  Albany  Law  School 
at  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  December,  1867,  was 
graduated  and  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  Decem- 
ber 5th  of  that  year,  but  soon  returned  to  Illinois  and 
began  practice  in  Jersev  County.  A  few  months  later, 
in  May,  1868,  he  arrived  at  Erie,  Neosho  County, 
where,  as  already  stated,  he  was  one  of  the  first  two 
attorneys  comprising  the  local  bar.  His  home  was  at 
Erie  until  March,  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Osage 
Mission,  now  Saint  Paul,  E^nsas,  and  lived  there  until 
July,  1885,  when  he  returned  to  Erie.  For  fifteen 
years  Judge  Stillwell  handled  a  growing  practice  in 
both  the  civil  and  criminal  branches  of  the  law.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  served  one  term,  having 
been  chosen  on  the  republican  ticket. 

In  November,  1883,  Judge  Stillwell  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District,  which  then 
consisted  of  the  counties  of  Allen,  Neosho,  Wilson  and 
Woodson.  From  that  time  forward  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  he  was  continuously  on  the  bench.  He  was 
re-elected  judge  of  the  same  district  in  1887,  1891, 
1895  and  1899.  In  1901  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  requiring  district  judges  to  be  elected  in  the  even 
numbered  years,  and  as  Judge  Stillwell 's  term  would 
expire  the  second  Monday  in  January,  1904,  and  the 
next  regular  election  would  not  be  held  until  the  fall 
of  that  year,  the  Governor  of  Kansas,  Willis  J.  Bailey, 
appointed  Judge  Stillwell  as  judge  for  this  interval. 
His  appointment  was  made  October  27,  1903.  In  the 
general  election  of  1904  Judge  Stillwell  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  full  terra  of  four  years,  and  his 
election  made  the  sixth  successive  time  he  was  chosen 
by  the  people  for  the  office.  While  he  had  opponents 
in  the  elections  of  1883,  1891  and  1899,  hlB  was  prac- 
tically the  unanimous  choice  of  all  parties  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1887,  1895,  and  1904,  and  there  was'no  oppo- 
sition when  Governor  Bailey  appointed  him  for  the 
interregnum  of  one  year. 

On  September  1,  1907,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
expiration  of  his  last  term.  Judge  Stillwell  resigned 
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on  account  of  the  protracted  and  dangerous  illness 
of  his  wife.  He  felt  that  his  duty  was  to  his  invalid 
wife,  and  accordingly  sent  his  resignation  to  Governor 
Hoch  on  August  10,  1907,  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1907. 

As  bearing  on  his  judicial  career,  it  is  deemed  per- 
missible to  state  the  following  circumstance:  A  short 
time  before  his  resignation  a  case  was  tried'  before 
him  and  was  taken  by  the  defeated  party  on  petition 
in  error  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  court,  some 
months  after  Judge  StillweU's  resignation  had  gone 
into  effect,  affirmed 'the  judgment,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  opinion  the  court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Graves, 
said:  "For  more  than  twenty  years  this  court  has 
been  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  eminent  judge  be- 
fore whom  this  case  was  tried,  and  it  has  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  vigilant  care  and  patient  industry 
given  by  him  to  the  official  discharge  of  his  duties. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  legal  principles  and  dear 
perception  of  natural  justice  made  him  peculiarly 
fitted  for  judicial  service,  and  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  success  which  gave  him  prominence  as 
a  jurist,  and  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  an  able 
and  impartial  judge.  In  view  of  his  recent  voluntary 
retirement  from  the  bench  by  resignation,  thereby 
severing  his  long  continued  relations  with  this  court, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  make  this  reference  thereto." 
(Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  v.  Walker,  76  Kans.,  on  p. 
909.) 

On  leaving  the  bench  Judge  Stillwell  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  but  since  the  summer  of  1913  has 
virtually  retired,  though  he  maintains  his  office  and 
his  library  and  occasionally  furnishes  counsel. 

On  November  26,  1909,  Judge  Stillwell  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Taft  first  deputy  commissioner 
of  pensions.  This  service  required  his  presence  at 
Washington,  and  he  remained  in  that  city  in  discharge 
of  his  duties  for  about  three  years  and  eight  months, 
until  relieved  by  a  democratic  successor  on  July  16, 
1913.    He  then  returned  to  his  home  at  Erie. 

As  to  his  politics  enough  has  already  been  said  to 
indicate  that  he  has  been  a  stanch  republican  since 
early  manhood,  and  still  is,  but  he  did  not  approve 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Bepublican  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1912.  From  his  standpoint  he 
believed  that  Mr.  Taft  did  not  fairly  and  honestly 
obtain  at  that  convention  the  nomination  for  presi- 
dent. In  the  following  campaign,  therefore.  Judge 
Stillwell  supported  and  voted  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  president. 

In  many  ways  he  has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  city  of  Erie  since 
pioneer  times.  He* was  one  of  the  early  clerks  of  the 
school  district,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  aldermen.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  virtue  of  his  military  service  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  is  a  past  master  of 
Erie  Lodge,  No.  76,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men of  Erie,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

On  May  9,  1872,  at  Erie,  Kansas,  Judge  Stillwell 
married  Miss  Anna  L.  Stauber,  and  their  married  life, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven 
years,  was  a  remarkably  happy  one.  As  already  men- 
tioned, it  was  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife  that  caused 
Judge  Stillwell  to  leave  the  bench.  But  the  unremit- 
ting care  he  gave  her  and  the  best  of  medical  atten- 
tion were  of  no  avail,  and  she  died  April  9,  1909.  Her 
I>arents  were  Dr.  Charles  F.  and  Catherihe  (Frymire) 
Stauber,  both  of  whom  are  also  deceased.    Her  father 


was  a  physician  and  surgeon  both  in  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas, and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  his  profession  in 
Allen  County,  Kansas,  where  he  located  m  1866.  Dr. 
Stauber 's  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Dr. 
Stauber  and  his  wife  were  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  were  of  German  descent. 

Five  children  were  bom  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Still- 
well. Rena,  bom  May  1,  1873,  at  Osage  Mission, 
now  Saint  Paul,  is  unmarried  and  is  living  in  Chicago, 
where  she  is  cashier  of  the  Chicago  Beach  HoteL 
Nora,  who  was  bom  at  Osage  Mission  June  3*,  1873, 
is  a  trained  nurse  and  resides  with  her  father.  Hubert, 
born  at  Osage  Mission,  June  22,  1879,  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  Kansas  military  affairs,  was  a  member 
of  Company  A  of  the  Twenty-second  Kansas  Infantry 
during  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  at  this  writing 
is  in  Company  D  of  the  First  Iowa  Infantry  stationed 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  the  Mexican  border.  Charles 
Rodney,  the  fourth  child,  was  bom  at  Osage  Mission, 
August  15,  1882,  and  died  at  Erie,  March  3,  1894. 
Jeremiah,  the  youngest  child,  was  bom  at  Erie,  No- 
vember 16,  1887,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  lives  at  Bartles- 
ville,  Oklahoma,  where  he  is  now  pursuing  his  vocation. 

Hon.  Chakles  F.  Scott.  Few  of  the  native  sons  of 
Kansas  have  served  so  conspicuously  and  have  enjoyed 
more  substantial  honors  both  at  home  and  abroad  than 
Charles  Frederick  Scott  of  lola.  Mr.  Scott  has  long 
furnished  both  the  spirit  and  the  action  to  that  notable 
example  of  Kansas  journalism,  the  lola  Register.  For 
ten  years  he  sat  in  Congress  as  representative  of  the 
state  at  large  and  of  the  Second  District.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  republican  leaders  in 
Kansas.  Mr.  Scott  is  president  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society. 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Allen  County,  Kansas, 
September  7,  1860,  son  of  John  W.  and  Maria 
(Protsman)  Scott.  John  W.  Scott  came  to  Kansas 
from  Indiana  in  1857.  He  came  to  Kansas  in  time 
to  become  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  free  state  fight. 
While  Kansas  was  still  a  territory  he  was  elected  to 
the  territorial  legislature,  and  afterwards  serv^  in 
the  state  legislature  and  filled  other  positions  of 
responsibility. 

The  experiences  of  his  parents  in  Kansas  during  the 
early  days  and  his  own  boyhood  have  served  to  make 
Charles  F.  Scott  a  typical  Kansan  in  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. He  attended  the  common  schools  and  in  1881 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity. He  has  since  been  granted  the  honorary 
degree  Master  of  Science  by  the  State  University  and 
the  degree  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  State  Agricultural 
College. 

With  the  close  of  his  college  career  he  found  himself 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  After  a  year  spent  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  he  returned  to 
Tola,  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  family  since 
1874,  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  lola  Register, 
Later  he  became  sole  owner,  and  the  Register  has  been 
'  edited  and  published  by  him  ever  since  and  has  served 
to  express  his  vigorous  opinions  and  his  ideals  as  a 
public  leader. 

Mr.  Scott  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  senate 
in  1892.  In  1900  he  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
state  at  large,  and  was  twice  re-elected  congressman  at 
large,  following  which  he  served  two  terms  as  repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
He  was  a  member  of  Cong^^ess  from  1901  to  1911. 
For  the  last  four  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.    When  the  progressive  wave 
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struck  Kansas  Mr.  Seott  remained  loyal  to  the  old 
party,  and  in  1910  was  defeated  for  renomination  and 
therefore  retired  from  Congress  on  March  4,  1911. 

His  congressional  service  does  not  include  all  that 
lie  has  done  in  the  public  interest,  both  in  Kansas  or  in 
the  nation.  In  1911  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  ^ve 
delegates  from  the  United  States  to  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
which  met  at  Home.  In  1915,  at  the  request  of  «the 
Kansas  branch  of  the  Commission  for  Belief  in 
Belgium,  he  accompanied  the  ship  which  had  been 
freighted  with  a  cargo  of  food  and  clothing  contri- 
buted by  the  people  of  Kansas  for  the  reUef  of  the 
destitute  Belgians.  Two  months  were  consumed  in 
carrying  out  this  mission,  and  during  that  time  he 
traveled  extensively  over  Belgium  and  over  that  part 
of  Northern  France  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Scott  looks  at  the  affairs  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Kansas,  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
much  of  life  and  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  his 
extensive  travels  he  has  made  three  trips  to  Europe. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  well  remembered  "Taft 
Party"  which  in  1905  visited  Japan,  China  and  the 
Philippines.  In  an  official  capacity  while  a  member 
of  Congress  he  was  sent  at  different  times  to  Hawaii, 
Porto  Bico  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

During  the  campaign  of  1912  Mr.  Scott  was  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  at  the  Bepublican  National 
Headquarters  at  Chicago,  having  under  his  jurisdiction 
all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  In  the 
summer  of  1913  he  engaged  in  a  joint  debate  with 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Allen,  following  a  Chautauqua  circuit 
covering  five  or  six  Nvestem  states.  In  1915  and  1916 
he  was  again  engaged  in  Chautauqua  work  as  a 
lecturer,  speaking  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virg^a, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  In  the 
spring  of  1916,  although  refused  a  passport,  he 
traveled  extensively  in  Mexic!)  in  order  to  see  for 
himself  the  conditions  in  that  country.  On  his  return 
he  was  invited,  through  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  both  houses  of  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
to  address  that  body  upon  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

For  ten  years,  from  1890  to  1900,  Mr.  Scott  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  At  different  times  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club,  a  state  wide  repub- 
lican organization,  and  of  the  Kansas  Editorial 
Association  and  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  Before 
these  and  other  state  organizations  he  has  delivered 
many  addresses.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  member  and  official 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Emporia,  a  Presbyterian 
school,  and  for  several  years  was  president  of  the  local 
Young  Men 's  Christian  Association  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  State 
Executive  Committee. 

In  1893  he  married  May  Brevard  Ewing,  daughter 
of  Henry  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Merriman)  Evring.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  children:  Ewing,  Buth, 
Angelo  and  Charles  F.,  Jr. 

Hon.  Geoboe  Plumb  is  one  of  Emporia's  honored 
pioneers.  He  is  a  son  of  David  Plumb,  and  is  a  brother 
of  the  late  Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb,  who  for  years 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  not  only  in  Kansas 
life  but  in  national  affairs.  Mr.  William  E.  Connelloy, 
the  author  and  editor  of  this  history  of  Kansas,  is  the 
official  biographer  of  the  late  Senator  Plumb,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  other  pages  for  the  account  of 
his  career  and  of  the  family  relationship. 

While  he  has  never  gained  the  fame  that  feU  to 


the  lot  ef  his  distinguished  brother,  George  Plumb  has  ^ 
himself  had  a  very  interesting  and  active  career.    He  * 
was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kansas  and  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  its  official  affairs.    He  is  now  serv- 
ing as  finance  commissioner  of  the  City  of  Emporia. 

He  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  Dt»cember 
15,  1843,  and  came  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1857 
with  his  parents  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
He  lived  in  the  first  house  or  shanty  that  was  built  in 
Emporia.  As  a  boy  he  carried  the  chain  in  making  the 
first  survey  of  the  townsite.  For  two  months  he  was 
a  student  in  the  first  prairie  school  of  Emporia.  The 
teacher  was  a  private  tutor  and  there  were  nme  scholars 
altogether.  He  soon  came  into  contact  with  the 
rugged  life  of  the  frontier  and  found  plenty  of  employ- 
meiit  for  his  energies  at  work  on  his  father's  claim 
of  160  acres  just  east  of  Emporia  at  the  mouth  of 
Plumb  Creek,  which  was  named  for  David  Plumb. 

He  was  not  yet  eighteen  when  he  became  a  soldier 
in  the  Union  army.  November  13,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Eighth  Kansas  Cavalry,  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Second  Kansas  Cavalry  and  still  later  to 
the  Ninth  Cavalry.  He  served  until  honorably  dis- 
charged December  19,  1864.  Much  of  his  military 
experience  was  in  the  Far  West.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  escort  who  accompanied  Governor  Hardy,  a  first 
cousin,  by  the  way,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  across  the 
plains  to  Utah  in  1862.  Heathen  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  Wyoming,  where  the  presence  of  a  large  body 
of  troops  was  required  on  account  of  Indian  warfare. 
He  assisted  in  laying  out  a  new  stage  line  from 
Cachlopowder  to  Green  Biver  in  Wyoming,  an  over- 
land trail  that  was  established  primarily  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  Indians.  On  July  7,  1863,  he  was  a 
participant  in  an  all  day's  engagement  with  the  Ute 
Indians  in  South  Pass,  in  which  several  soldiers  were 
killed  and  several  wounded.  After  this  battle  on  his 
return  tp  the  fort  Mr.  Plumb  received  an  order  to 
report  to  General  Schofield  at  St.  Louis.  July  9,  1863, 
he  took  the  stage,  but  on  arriving  at  Medicine  Bow 
it  was  found  that  the  Indians  had  destroyed  the  station 
and  the  driver  refused  to  go  any  further  until  per- 
suaded to  do  so  when  Mr.  Plumb  got  upon  the  booth 
and  rode  by  his  side.  The  station  at  Bock  Creek  was 
also  destroyed.  Bock  Creek  was  thirty-two  miles  from 
the  fort  and  it  was  twelve  miles  to  the  next  station, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  go  through  without  a 
change  of  horses.  At  Cachlepowder  Biver  he  took  the 
Denver  stage,  which  had  three  passengers,  one  of  them 
being  Dave  Moffett,  who  was  then  postmaster  at 
Denver,  and  another  was  a  Jewish  merchant,  Ponds- 
nasky.  In  this  stage  th6y  journeyed  overland  to 
Atchison,  but  at  the  Nebraska  line  they  were  held  up 
by  road  agents.  At  that  time  the  drafting  of  men 
into  the  army  had  caused  many  to  flee  and  take  to  the 
life  of  outlaws  on  the  frontier.  Pondsnasky  had  a 
large  amount  of  gold  dust  with  him.  The  holdup  oc- 
curred after  they  had  left  the  Cottonwood  Station 
about  two  miles,  and  it  was  just  dusk.  The  driver  see- 
ing that  the  stage  was  surrounded  stopped  his  horses, 
but  Moffett  immediately  threw  open  the  door  on  one 
side  while  Mr.  Plumb  did  the  same  on  the  other,  and 
both  quickly  climbed  to  the  top.  The  driver  then 
whipped  up  his  horses  and  the  road  agents,  thinking 
it  was  a  party  of  soldiers,  fell  back  and  allowed  them 
to  pass  uninjured. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Mr.  Plumb  went  to 
headquarters  for  transportation  to  St.  Louis  and  there 
found  an  order  transferring  him  to  General  Ewing 's 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  was  then 
assigned  with  four  others  as  an  independent  scout 
and  spent  the  rest  of  that  summer  in  that  work.    The 
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next  spring,  1864,  he  was  in  the  Bed  Biver  expedition, 
and  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Fort  Bayou, 
Clarksville,  Dardanelles  and  other  places.  When  Gen. 
Sterling  Price  began  his  last  great  raid  into  Missouri 
accompanied  hj  Raines,  Marmaduke  and  other  Confed- 
erate generals,  the  Southern  forces  crossed  the  Arkan- 
sas Biver  below  and  above  Little  Bock  and  joined 
forces  near  the  White  Biver.  .General  Steele  of  the 
Federal  army  sent  out  a  reconnoitering  party  to  dis- 
cover where  the  Confederates  were  concentrating.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  was  Major  Pomeroy  of  the 
Ninth  Kansas  and  ninety-seven  others  including  Mr. 
Plumb.  At  a  bridge  across  the  bayou  they  captured 
a  rebel  picket  and  from  him  learned  that  the  noted 
guerilla  was  having  his  horses  shod  at  a  cross  roads 
known  as  West  Point.  Pomeroy  then  conceived'  the 
idea  of  capturing  the  rebel.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  afternoon  and  the  Federals  made  a  wide  circuit  so 
as  to  arrive  at  West  Point  about  dark.  Coming  into 
the  main  road  they  found  a  large  frame  house  and  on 
asking  a  man  who  stood  by  the  well  curb  where  West 
Point  crossroads  were  they  received  the  information 
that  they  had  arrived  and  that  General  Price,  Baines, 
Marmaduke  and  other  leaders  of  the  Federal  forces 
had  just  gone  into  camp  there.  It  was  a  dangerous 
situation,  but  they  managed  to  make  their  escape 
without  being  captured  by  the  largely  superior  force. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  Mr.  Plumb  was 
mustered  out  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

After  the  war  he  took  up  stock  raising  in  the 
vicinity  of  Emporia,  and  for  thirty-one  years  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  raising  sheep  and  cattle  on  a 
large  scale.  He  is  still  one  of  the  extensive  cattle 
feeders  in  this  section  of  the  state  and  owns  about 
3,000  acres  of  farm  land,  though  he  has  disposed  of  a 
great  part  of  the  landed  possessions  he  once  owned. 
He  is  a  director  in  the  Commercial  State  Bank  of 
Emporia  and  a  stockholder  in  the  Emporia  National 
Bank. 

His  extensive  business  affairs  have  absorbed  his 
attention  somewhat  to  the  exclusion  of  politics,  though 
he  has  always  been  an  active  republican.  He  was 
elected  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1905  and  1907,  a  period  of  much  progressive  legisla- 
tion in  Kansas.  During  that  time  the  two-cent  rail- 
road bill  was  passed,  the  anti-pass  bill  and  much 
other  important  legislation.  In  1911  Mr.  Plumb  was 
elected  railroad  commissioner  for  two  years,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  body.  When  the  public  utilities  law 
was  passed  he  helped  organize  the  board,  and  was  its 
chairman  during  organization.  His  most  recent  pub- 
lic honor  came  in  April,  1915,  when  he  was  elected 
finance  commissioner  of  Emporia  and  is  now  giving 
most  of  his  time  to  that  important  place  of  trust. 

His  home  is  at  628  Exchange  Street  in  Emporia. 
Mr.  Plumb  is  a  trustee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  affiliated  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  and  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  is 
a  past  commander  of  Post  No.  55,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic. 

On  August  21,  1867,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  near 
Emporia  Mr.  Plumb  married  Miss  Ella  Cowles,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Cowles  who  was  a  farmer 
and  also  preacher.  Seven  children  have  been  bom  to 
their  union.  Edna  and  Preston  B.  are  both  deceased, 
the  former  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  the  latter  at 
twenty-six.  Maggie,  who  lives  at  Lang,  Kansas,  is 
the  widow  of  Marion  Boderick,  who  was  a  farmer  and 
stockman.  James  B.  is  a  farmer  and  stockman  on  the 
old  home  ranch  at  Lang.  Joseph  is  a  rancher  and 
wheat  grower  at  Le  wist  on,  Montana.  Inez  is  the 
wife  of  Carl  Kinney,  a  stock  rancher  at  Gunderson, 


Colorado.  Kittie  married  Clarence  DeLoug,  who  is  a 
farmer,  and  raiser  of  horses  and  cattle,  living  three 
miles  north  of  Emporia. 

Edwabo  C.  Gates.  It  was  in  1887  that  Edward  C. 
Gates  was  admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar  and  undertook 
to  build  up  a  reputation  and  practice  at  Fulton,  where 
he  resided  until  he  came  to  Fort  Scott.  In  Fort  Scott 
f oi»  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  enjoyed  a  reputation 
among  the  ablest  members  of  the  Kansas  bar.  Until 
1913  he  was  actively  associated  with  A.  M.  Keene  in 
the  firm  of  Keene  &  Gates,  and  since  then  has  prac- 
ticed alone.  The  law  has  always  represented  to  Mr. 
Gates  a  profession  rather  than  an  occupation,  and  in 
all  his  work  he  has  kept  the  dignity  of  the  calling  un- 
impaired. He  is  a  strong  and  resourceful  lawyer, 
and  the  success  which  has  come  to  him  has  been  earned 
by  many  years  of  conscientious  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  Gates  spent  a  portion  of  his  early  youth  in 
Kansas,  though  he  was  born  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  S^tem- 
ber  1,  1861.  His  parents,  Joseph  and  Annie  (Wig- 
gins) Gates,  were  both  bom  in  England,  were  married 
there  and  soon  afterward,  in  1856,  came  across  the 
ocean  and  located  at  Dixon,  Illinois.  Several  years 
later  they  removfed  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  where 
Joseph  Gates  engaged  in  the  wholesale  book,  and  sta- 
tionery business,  and  was  prospering  until  his  death 
in  1868.  His  widow  survived  him  for  a  number  of 
years  and  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dr.  S.  K.  Williams,  at  Winfield,  Kansas.  There  were 
six  children  in  the  family:  Arthur,  who  was  bom 
in  England  and  died  at  Fulton,  Kansas;  Bessie  L.  is 
the  wife  of  Dr.  S.  K.  Williams,  now  of  Allen  Conntj, 
Kansas;  Charles  J.  Gates,  who  is  connected  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Harry  G.  Gates,  fi  twin  brother  of  Edward,  lives 
at  Arcadia,  Kansas. 

Edward  E.  Gates  anend^d  school  in  Ohio,  finished 
his  early  education  in  the  State  Normal  at  Fort  Seott, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  teaching.  He  spent 
three  years  in  that  work  in  Bates  County,  Missouri, 
and  in  Linn  County,  Kansas.  In  1882  he  located  at 
Fulton,  Kansas,  and  for  five  years  was  engaged  in  the 
real  estate,  loan  and  insurance  business. 

While  at  Fulton  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  one 
of  Kansas'  noted  men,  S.  J.  West,  now  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Judge  West  took  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  young  real  estate  man  and  gladly 
furnished  some  of  his  law  books  with  which  Mr.  Gates 
could  pursue  his  studies  in  preparation  for  the  bar. 
Mr.  Gates  has  always  felt  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
kindly  judge,  and  has  enjoyed  his  friendship  for  a 
great  many  years. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  before  Hon.  C.  O. 
French,  then  judge  of  the  district  court.  He  remained 
at  Fulton  in  practice  for  nine  years,  and  then  in  1896 
located  at  Fort  Scott  and  became  associated  with  Mr. 
A.  M.  Keene.  Mr.  Gates  has  probably  one  of  the 
finest  law  libraries  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  He  has  a 
scholarship  and  the  experience  for  the  adequate  hand- 
ling of  a  splendid  practice,  and  also  enjoys  a  large 
following  of  personal  friends. 

He  is  a  stanch  republican,  and  for  many  years  has 
campaigned  in  Bourbon  and  adjoining  counties.  Be- 
sides his  law  practice  he  owns  a  large  amount  of  farm 
land  in  Bourbon  County  and  finds  diversion  as  well 
as  profit  in  the  superintendence  of  this  property.  He 
is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Shrine, 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Fort 
Scott. 

On  September  25,  1886,  at  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas, 
he  married  Miss  Sadie  J.  Wright,  daughter  of  Bev. 
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Dr.  Wright,  and  Mary  J.  Wright.  Her  father  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  Methodist  preachers  of  Southeastern 
Kansas.  Two  children  have  been  bom  to  their  union, 
both  at  Fulton,  Kansas.  Arthur  G.  was  bom  in  1888 
and  Chester  was  bom  Julj  25,  1897.  Chester  is  now 
a  member  of  the  State  militia  in  Company  G,  and  is  on 
the  Mexican  border  at  Laredo,  Texas.  Mrs.  Gates  is 
one  of  the  active  workers  in  tne  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  takes  part  in  all  the  societies  of  the 
church. 

John  Harbison  Atwood.  While  Mr.  Atwood  has 
had  his  home  and  law  business  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, since  1909,  he  is  still  regarded  as  a  Kansas  man. 
His  is  one  of  the  names  most  familiar  to  the  people 
of  the  state  in  the  realm  of  law  and  oratory  and 
political  leadership.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr. 
Atwood  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  bar,  residing  at 
Leavenworth.  Perhaps  as  much  credit  is  due  to  him 
as  to  any  other  individual  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
upbuilding  of  the  democratic  party  in  Kansas.  In 
1896  came  Bryan  and  a  new  era  for  democracy  and 
leadership  fell  naturally  to  a  group  consisting  of 
J.  G.  Johnson,  E.  E.  Murphy,  David  Overmeyer  and 
others,  among  whom  was  conspicuous  the  subject  of 
this  article,  both  from  his  courage,  his  character  and 
his  .ability  as  a  platform  speaket.  During  his  last 
eight  years  of  residence  in  the  state  he  was  the 
democratic  national  committeeman  for  Kansas. 

His  greatest  achievements,  however,  have  been  in 
his  profession,  the  law.  Mr.  Atwood  came  to  Kansas 
fresh  from  the  sdiools  of  the  East.  He  sprang  from 
cultured  New  England  stock.  He  was  bom  at  Phil- 
Upston,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts,  September 
12,  1860.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons  bom  to 
Andrew  Atwood  and  Emma  Holden  Atwood.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  the  mother  of 
Rhode  Island. 

John  H.  Atwood  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Athol  and  Ayer,  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  matric- 
ulated at  Harvard  University.  A  year  of  travel  and 
study  in  Europe  interrupted  his  college  course  but  he 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1884. 

He  married  Miss  Nellie  Wyman,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
John  P.  Wyman  of  Arlington,  a  Harvard  graduate,  a 
large  land  owner  in  the  resident  Town  of  Arlington 
adjacent  to  the  university  Town  of  Cambridge. 

Chance  determined  his  selection  of  the  West  as  a 
field  for  his  activities.  A  college  chum,  named  Daven- 
port, the  summer  preceding  graduation,  traveled 
throughout  the  West  and  Northwest  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  best  place  for  the  ambitious  young 
lawyer  to  locate.  He  became  infatuated  with  Kan- 
sas and  inoculated  young  Atwood,  among  others  of 
his  classmates.  Kansas  was  far  enough  north  to  be 
rich  in  wheat  and  far  enough  south  to  be  rich  in  com ; 
her  sons  were  more  stalwart  and  her  women  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  any  state  visited.  Atwood 
determined  to  come  to  Kansas.  Armed  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  a  Topeka  lawyer  he  made  a  dean 
jump  from  his  Massachusetts  home  to  Topeka  where 
be  was  admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar  by  the  Hon.  John 
Martin,  then  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Shawnee 
Countjr  and  afterwards  United  States  Senator.  An 
acquaintance  from  his  home  town  was  in  business  in 
Leavenworth  and  urged  Atwood  to  come.  He  went 
and  was  fortunate  in  the  friends  he  made.  Ed  Murphy, 
now  the  controlling  head  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  was  among  his  first  acquaintances.  Murphy 's 
father-in-law,  Colonel  Moonlight,  powerful  as  a  citi- 
zen and  democratic  leader.  Doctor  Neeley,  then  mayor 
of  Leavenworth,  and  others  extended  him  a  warm  wel- 


come. This  was  in  January,  1885.  On  January  25th 
the  Bobert  Bums  Club,  then  a  strong  social  organiza- 
tion, gave  a  memorial  dinner  and  (>>lonel  Moonlight 
gave  the  young  man  a  place  on  the  program  and  nis 
speech  so  pleased  his  auditors  that  he  was  given  an 
immediate  place  on  the  democratic  speaking  staff  then 
just  entering  upon  the  spring  campaign  for  mayor. 
Doctor  Neeley  was  reelected  and  young  Atwood  was 
named  as  Deputy  City  Attorney  under  William  C. 
Hook,  who,  though  a  republican,  held  the  office  of 
City  Councellor  under  democratic  regime;  he  is  now 
the  Hon.  William  C.  Hook,  judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Opportunity  had  knocked 
rather  sharply  at  young  Atwood 's  door  and  he  not 
only  responded  to  the  knock  but  kept  the  door  open. 
That  was  a  time  when  Memorial  Day  was  more 
elaborately  celebrated  than  now.  The  presence  of  the 
fort  and  the  Soldiers  Home  naturally  caused  elaborate 
preparations  to  be  made  at  Leavenworth  for  the  cele- 
bration. Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  had  accepted  the 
invitation  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  day;  at  the  last 
minute  he  wired  his  inability  to  come;  the  committee 
hastily  sought  a  substitute  and  finally  selected  young 
Atwood.  That  speech  fixed  his  fame  as  an  orator. 
The  occasion  was  truly  inspiring;  battalions  of  regu- 
lar troops  of  all  the  arms  of  the  service,,  hundreds  of 
aged  veterans  from  the  home  and  vast  crowds  of 
citizens,  presided  over  by  General  Auger  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  presented  an  occasion  to  which  the  young 
man  completely  rose.  Among  his  audience  was  Col. 
Thomas  P.  Fenlon  the  most  distinguished  criminal 
lawyer  ever  at  the  Kansas  bar.  The  next  day  Colonel 
Fenlon  met  Atwood  on  the  street,  introduced  himself 
and  offered  him  a  place  in  his  office  which  the  young 
man  was  only  too  glad  to  accept.  In  the  fall  of  1886 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  and  re- 
elected in  1888  and  1890,  the  last  time  receiving  more 
than  twice  as  many  majority  as  his  adversary  received 
votes.  In  1892  he  sought  election  to  Congress  but  was 
defeated.  Betiring  from  the  office  of  county  attorney 
in  1892  he  organized  the  law  firm  of  Crozier,  Atwood, 
Petherbridge  and  Levinson;  Judge  Crozier  had  just 
retired  from  the  district  bench;  association  with  him 
could  but  be  deemed  an  honor  by  any  young  man  for 
he  had  been  United  States  district  attorney,  judge  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  and  United  States  Senator. 
Two  years  later  Judge  Crozier 's  death  dissolved  the 
partnership.  Shortly  thereafter  Hon.  Lucien  Baker 
was  elected  to  the  United  State  Senate  and  the  firm 
of  Baker,  Hook  and  Atwood  was  organized.  The 
appointment  of  Judge  Hook  to  the  United  States 
bench  dissolved  this  partnership  and  until  his  removal 
to  Kansas  City  Mr.  Atwood  was  associated  in  the 
business  with  W.  W.  Hooper,  Lee  Bond  and  F.  E. 
Harper.  For  years  he  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
James  A.  Reed,  now  junior  senator  from  Missouri, 
and  frequently  urged  by  him  to  come  to  Kansas  City 
and  join  him'  in  the  law  business.  In  1908  Atwood 
was  manager  of  the  western  national  headquarters  of 
the  democratic  party  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  party 
nationally  Atwood  yielded  to  Reed's  urging,  removed 
to  Kansas  City  and  organized,  with  Mr.  Reed,  the 
firm  of  Reed,  Atwood,  Yates,  Mastin  and  Harvey. 
The  firm's  success  was  great  from  the  beginning. 
Reed's  ambition  to  be  senator  however  terminated 
this  business  relation  in  1912  by  his  election  to  the 
United  States  senate  and  Atwood  organized  the  law 
firm  of  Atwood  and  Hill,  selecting  as  his  partner  the 
chief  law  clerk  of  the  old  firm.  Atwood 's  success  in 
his  profession  has  been  conspicuous.  He  has  been 
identified  with  some  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  the 
West.    He  first  spmng  to  distinction  as  a  trial  lawyer 
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when  employed  by  the  United  States  to  prosecute 
.  the  defendant  in  the  famous  Metman  murder  ease. 
This  case  will  be  remembered  by  old  residents  as  the 
•case  where  the  Metman  woman's 'dismembered  body 
was  found  in  the  Missouri  River.  Benson  was  con- 
licted  and  committed  suicide.  He  was  attorney  in 
the  famous  John  W.  HiUman  will  case  remembered 
because  of  the  claim  of  the  insurance  companies  that 
another  body  than  Hillman's  was  being  palmed  off 
to  obtain  $25,000  of  insurance  money;  there  had 
been  six  trials  of  this  case  without  result;  on  this 
trial  a  verdict  was  obtained  and  over  $40,000  recovered 
for  the  widow.  The  first  freight  rate  case  of  moment 
under  the  new  freight  rate  laws  of  1906  was  won  by 
Atwood  as  the  attorney  for  all  the  Missouri  River 
shippers  from  Omaha  to  Kansas  City  inclusive;  the 
case  is  familiar  to  the  freight  rate  world  as  the  Burn- 
ham-Hanna-Munger  freight  rate  case.  In  1910  he 
obtained  a  verdict  against  the  Intercity  Viaduct  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City  for  $350,000,  the  then  largest 
verdict  ever  obtained  in  Missouri.  Though  not  spe- 
cializing as  a  patent  attorney  he  has  had  to  do  with 
some  of  the  largest  patent  litigation  in  the  West.  The 
Hancock  Rotary  Plow  case  in  which  the  rights  of  par- 
ties to  use  the  now  imiversally  employed  disc  plow,  was 
won  by  him.  The  Kryptok  spectacle  lens  case,  famil- 
iar to  all,  was  another  of  his  conspicuous  patent  cases. 
In  the  Peter  Deming  case  he  established  for  the  first 
time  that  no  volunteer  soldier  could  be  lawfully  tried 
by  a  court  martial  on  which  a  regular  army  officer  sat. 
This  result  caused  a  jail  delivery  of  1,600  Federal 
prisoners.  A  private  soldier.  Homer  Grafton  was 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  penal  servitude  in  a  Phil- 
ippine prison;  the  army  organized  for  his  defense. 
The  late  Major  Bou^hton,  law  lecturer  in  the  war 
college,  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  whole  army;  a  large  defense  fund  was  siib- 
Mcribed.  Major  Boughton  and  his  committees  selected 
Atwood  as  the  champion  of  the  soldier  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  case  was  won  and 
the  rights  of  the  American  soldier  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  fixed  for  all  time.  He  has  been  with 
Senator  Chester  I.  Long  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Stone 
of  Topeka,  representatives  of  the  Kansas  Natural 
Gas  interests  in  litigation  involving  some  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  property  and  one  of  the  landmarks  in  Kansas 
federal  jurisprudence. 

Reverting  to  his  political  career,  in  1888  he  organ- 
ized and  was  first  j>resident  of  the  famous  Bandanna 
Club,  so  named  from  Senator  Thurman  's  famous  ban- 
danna handkerchief  of  old,  the  senator  being  that 
year  the  vice  presidential  nominee  of  the  democratic 
party.  As  its  president  he  introduced  Williams  Jen- 
nings Bryan  to  his  first  audience  outside,  of  Nebraska. 
From  that  day  they  remained  fast  friends  and  in 
1896,  at  Mr.  Bryan's  request,  went  as  a  delegate  at 
large  to  the  national  democratic  convention.  In  that 
convention  as  chairman  of  the  credentials  committee 
he  so  conducted  matters  that  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  the  convention  by  the  national 
committee,  was  given  a  place  in  that  body  and  insured 
the  seating  of  enough  reform  delegates  to  insure  for 
Mr.  Bryan  the  two-thirds  majority  required  by  demo- 
cratic tradition.  He  was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the 
national  convention  of  1896,  1900,  1904  and  1908 
from  Kansas  and  from  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1916. 
In  the  great  battle  of  1896  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  state  was  carried  for  Bryan  by  the  powerful 
speeches  of  Mr.  Atwood  and  the  late  David  Overmeyer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atwood  have  three  daughters,  Ruth, 
married  to  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  St.  Paul,  Mr. 
Price  Wickersham;  Helen,  the  wife  of  Capt.  William 


A.  Austin,  now  in  command  of  the  remount  statioa  of 
the  United  States  army  at  Fort  Keogh,  Montana; 
and  Dorothy,  married  to  Capt.  Robert  M.  Campbell, 
Seventh  Cavalry,  former  instructor  in  Spanish  at  West 
Point  and  because  of  his  great  aptitude  in  the  Span- 
ish language,  sent  by  the  Gk>vemment  to  Spain  to 
perfect  himself  in  that  language. 

Mr.  Atwood  is  a  member  of  the  following  elubs: 
Midday,  University,  Mission  Hills  Country,  the  Har- 
vard, the  Commercial  and  the  Kansas  City  Athletic 
He  is  a  York  and  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  in  1900 
was  made  head  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  North  America,  to  which  none 
except  Knight  Templars  and  thirty-second  degree 
Masons  are  admitted.  For  more  than  twenty  yeajrs 
he  ruled  over  Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Shrine  at 
Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Atwood  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri  and  Amer- 
ican Bar  Associations  and  is  in  wide  demand  as  a 
speaker  before  state  bar  associations  and  assemblages 
of  lawyers.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers National  Bank  of  Leavenworth,  general  counsel  of 
the  Eureka  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  giant  oil  operat- 
ors in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  His  character  and 
scholarly  attainments  as  well  as  his  successes  materi- 
ally and  professionally  makes  Kansas  well  content  to 
consider  him  one  of  her  sons. 

Austin  McCreaey  Keene.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  at- 
torneys of  Southeastern  Kansas.  He  was  bom  at 
Middletown,  Ohio,  September  4,  1865,  the  son  of 
Marshall  B.  Keene  and  Jennette  McCreary  Keene. 

Marshall  Keene  was  bom  in  1823  at  Keensburg, 
Illinois,  a  village  in  Wabash  County  named  for  his 
forbears.  The  Keenes  of  Keensburg  have  been  men 
of  prominence  in  that  locality,  having  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Assembly,  and  been  notable  phy- 
sicians and  manufacturers.  Jennette  McCreary  was 
bom  in  Monroe,  Ohio,  in  1836,  and  was  married  to 
Marshall  B.  Keene  in  1861.  Mr.  Keene  was  at 
that  time  a  manufacturer  of  carriages  in  Monroe. 
He  had  at  different  times  maintained  factories  in 
Cincinnati,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  later  in 
Monroe.  Three  children  were  bom  to  them:  Mary, 
now  residing  in  Fort  Scott;  George  W.,  living  at 
Carthage,  Missouri,  a  shoe  manufacturer;  and  Austin 
M.  In  1890  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keene  removed  to  Kan- " 
sas,  settling  in  Fort  Scott  where  their  son  Austin 
had  been  a  practicing  attorney  since  1887.  Here 
they  are  passing  the  evening  of  their  days  watched 
over   by   their   children   and   grandchildren. 

A.  M.  Keene  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  and  about 
Middletown,  his  birthplace.  His  education  was  be- 
gun there.  Later  he  attended  a  country  school  for 
some  years,  but  graduated  from  the  Middletown 
High  School.  He  then  entered  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  graduated 
from  the  law  school  in  1887.  Looking  about  for  a 
place  to  settle  and  begin  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion he  turned  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  where  he  went 
the  year  he  completed  his  legal  education.  With 
Daniel  F.  Campbell  yoimg  Keene  formed  a  law  part- 
nership which  lasted  some  three  years.  He  then 
became  associated  with  William  Chenault,  a  part- 
nership continuing  ^ye  years.  At  the  termination 
of  this  arrangement  the  law  firm  of  Keene  &  Gates 
was  formed,  E.  C.  Gates  being  the  junior  partner. 
This  continued  for  seventeen  years,  and  lie  firm 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  in  all 
Southeastern  Kansas,  having  the  largest  and  best 
appointed  law  offices  in  Fort  Scott.    In  September, 
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1913,  this  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  since  that 
time  Mr.  Keene  has  been  in  individual  practice. 

From  the  days  of  his  early  practice  Mr.  Keene 
has  been  an  indefatigable  worker,  a  hard  student 
and  a  deep  thinker.  His  law  library  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  complete  in  the  state.  Fitted  by 
natural  aptitude,  and  conscientious  in  his  efforts, 
he  has  bmlt  for  himself  a  most  enviable  reputation 
as  a  lawyer.  His  forensic  ability  is  well  known,  and 
has  established  him  in  a  foremost  place  among  the 
legal  talent  of  Kansas.  It  has  also  served  him  well 
in  his  legislative  career.  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
by  the  sSinsas  Supreme  Court  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Law  Examiners  and  is  still  a  member  of 
this  board.  And  in  his  long  practice  as  an  attorney 
he  has  been  frequently  distinguished  in  recognition 
of  his  ability. 

From  his  inheritance  Mr.  Keene  could  hardly  fail 
to  hold  ideals  of  republicanism  since  he  was  reared 
in  the  tenets  of  the  republican  faith  and  party,  and 
all  his  study  along  lines  of  political  science  and 
governmental  functions  has  but  served  to  crystallize 
the  teachings  of  his  youth.  He  has  been  stanch  in 
his  adherence  to  the  republican  party  and  has  long 
been  actively  interested  in  political  affairs  being 
regarded  as  an  exceedingly  effective  campaign 
speaker.  His  first  political  office  was  when  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  Fort  Scott  District  in  the 
legislative  session  of  1911.  Since  then  he  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  sessions  of  1913,  1915  and  1917. 
His  first  term  proved  his  mettle,  his  common  sense, 
the  quality  of  justice  which  his  profession  had  de- 
veloped, and  his  great  ability  as  a  forceful  and 
concise  speaker  brought  him  immediately  to  the 
fore.  In  the  session  of  1911  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  assessment  and  taxation,  and 
there  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  tax  re- 
forms in  the  tax  laws  of  the  state.  He  was  also  an 
infiuential  member  of  the  judiciary  committee  which 
prepared  the  Public  Utilities  Act,  through  which  all 
railroads,  telegraph  companies  and  other  public  util- 
ities of  Kansas  are  controlled.  It  was  during  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  that  the  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Act  was  passed  and  Mr.  Keene  was  its  author. 

After  his  work  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of.  1911  Governor  Stubbs  appointed  him  a  member 
.of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  state  schools,  as 
well  as  universities  and  colleges  in  other  states,  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  central  controlling 
board  for  all  Kansas  educational  institutions.  Of 
this  committee  Mr.  Keene  was  made  chairman  and 
through  his  initiative  a  bill  was  drawn  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  1913  which  provided 
for  a  State  Board  of  Administration  for  the  state 
schools.  In  this  board  is  centralized  the  control  of 
the  eight  state  schools  and  the  result  has  been 
both  efficient  and  economical. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1915  Mr.  Keene  was  floor 
leader  for  the  republicans,  and  it  was  due  to  his 
generalship  that  republican  measures  were  put 
through  the  House.  In  the  sessions  of  1915  and  1917 
Mr.  Keene  was  a  power  for  constructive  legislation. 
In  1917  he  was  speaker  by  acclamation.  His  legis- 
lative service  has  been  of  a  character  to  increase 
his  already  large  circle  of  friends  and  to  bring  him 
a  state  wide  recognition  as  a  leader.  He  is  looked 
to  as  a  logical  candidate  for  governor  and  would 
bring  to  that  office  qualities  which  would  reflect 
credit  upon  the  state. 

Mr.  Keene  is  a  grao^ful  and  finished  speaker,  pos- 
sessing the  gift  of  oratory  in  a  high  degree,  is  log- 
ical,  forceful    and    clear    in    the    expression    of    his 


thoughts,  and  has  an  exceptional  command  of  lan- 
guage. He  is  in  frequent  demand  as  a  speaker 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  never  fails  to  delight 
his  audience.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  Thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  and  belongs  to  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  and  the  Order  of  Elks.  In  religious  faith  he 
is  a  Presbyterian.  • 

On  May  15,  1889,  Mr.  Keene  was  married  to 
Miss  Mamie  Chenault  at  Fort  Scott.  Mrs.  Keene 
was  bom  in  Stanford,  Kentucky,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  K.  and  Elizabeth  (Hughes)  Chenault,  both 
natives  of  Kentucky.  As  the  name  indicates,  the 
Ohenaults  are  of  French  origin,  while  the  Hughes 
branch  is  of  Scotch  descent.  The  Ohenaults  have 
long  been  identified  with  Fort  Scott,  Mr.  Chenault 
having  been  a  pioneer  banker  of  that  city.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keene  have  two  children,  Elizabeth  Louise, 
now  Mrs.  Orlando  Cheney;  and  Ruth  Jeanette,  the 
wife  of  William  Buzzard.  They  both  were  born  in 
Fort  Scott,  and  both  still  reside  there. 

George  Monroe  Carpenter.  In  those  activities 
which  lead  to  success  George  M.  Carpenter  has  pur- 
sued an  undeviating  career  since  early  manhood.  He 
is  one  of  the  leading  bankers,  capitalists  and  business 
men  of  Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  Oklahoma, 
and  is  the  founder  of  the  City  of  Elgin,  Kansas, 
where  he  resides.  He  began  life  in  comparatively 
humble  circimistances.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
poor  and  work  hard,  and  his  sympathy  has  always 
gone  out  to  the  man  who  is  struggling  to  get  ahead. 

He  was  bom  in  St.  Lawrence  Coimty,  New  York, 
November  16,  1842.  The  public  schools  of  his 
native  county  gave  him  his  early  education,  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Lawrenceville  High  School  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  then  spent  three  years  in  the 
Academy  at  Gouverneur,  New  York.  Leaving  school 
in  1864  he  was  for  several  years  employed  in  a 
flour  mill  at  Lawrenceville.  Going  west  to  Clinton 
Coimty,  Iowa,  he  worked  as  a  farm  laborer  three 
years; 

Mr.  Carpenter  first  came  to  what  is  now  Elgin, 
Kansas,  in  1872.  He  became  identified  with  the 
cattle  industry  when  practically  all  the  southwestern 
country  was  a  vast  cattle  range.  After  coming  to 
Elgin  he  went  back  to  Iowa,  and  soon  began  driving 
cattle  back  and  forth  over  the  trails  from  Texas  to 
the  north.  His  second  arrival  in  Elgin  was  with  a 
bunch  of  cattle  from  Texas.  For  forty  years  or 
more  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  identified  with  the  cat- 
tle business,  at  one  time  was  ainong  the  largest 
cattle  men  in  the  state,  and  is  still  interested  in 
that  line,  though  not  so  extensively  as  formerly.  He 
is  also  a  farmer,  though  not  personally  active  in 
that  vocation.  In  Chautauqua  County  he  owns  1,200 
acres,  and  at  one  time  owned  nearly  all  the  Town- 
site  of  Elgin,  and  still  has  his  residence  on  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  old  townsite.  He  was  the 
man  who  more  than  anyone  else  foimded  and  estab- 
lished the  early  prosperity  of  Elgin,  and  in  many 
ways  has  influenced  its  development.  Among  other 
property  interests  here  he  has  two  business  buildings 
on  Main  Street,  one  of  them  the  postoffice  building, 
and  is  also  a  real  estate  holder  in  the  City  of  Inde- 
pendence, being  interested  in  the  Carl-Leon  Hotel 
and  Opera  House.  He  has  two  business  houses  and 
dwellings  in  Sedan,  Kansas,  and  a  business  house 
in  Chautauqua. 

His  individual  capital  is  part  of  the  resources  of 
a  number  of  baiJis.  He  is  .vice  president  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank   of   Independence,   owns   an 
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interest  in  the  Elgin  State  Bank,  is  president  of  the 
Fairfax  National  Bank  in  Fairfax,  Oklahoma,  and 
is  a  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paw- 
huska,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Skiatook,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Foraker,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Bigheart  and  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Prue,  all  these  institutions  being  in  Oklahoma.  In 
matters  of  polities  Mr.  Cajrpenter  is  a  democrat.  He 
is  both  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow.  His  church  is 
the  Methodist  Episcopal. 

This  branch  of  the  Carpenter  family  came  orig- 
inally from  England  and  settled  in  New  York  in 
Ck)lonial  days.  His  father,  John  F.  Carpenter,  was 
born  at  Whitehall,  New  York,  in  1808,  spent  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  there,  and  then  re- 
moved to  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  where 
he  married.  He  was  a  physician  and  surgeon,  a 
graduate  of  a  medical  school  in  Vermont,  and  was 
successfully  engaged  in  practice  at  Lawrenceville 
until  his  death  in  1868.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  republican  party  upon  its  organization,  was  active 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  served  as  a 
deacon.  Dr.  Carpenter  married  Miss  Mary  Blish, 
who  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1808  and  died 
at  Lawrenceville,  New  York,  in  1858.  The  children 
of  this  marriage  were:  Lucy,  who  died  in  New  York 
State,  the  wife  of  George  Delno,  who  was  a  specu- 
lator and  horse  dealer,  and  is  also  deceased;  John, 
who  was  a  merchant  and  died  in  Missouri;  George 
M.;  Carrie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  they 
reside  at  Lockport,  New  York;  Charles,  a  merchant 
at  Big  Rapids,  Michigan.  Dr.  Carpenter  married 
for  his  second  wife  Lucy  Blish,  a  sister  of  his  first 
wife.  Their  four  children  were:  Jennie,  who  died  in 
New  York  State,  the  wife  of  George  Ewings,  who 
was  a  farmer  and  is  also  deceased;  Frank,  of  New 
York  City;  Nathan,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
Charles. 

George  M.  C&rpenter  was  married  in  St.  Law- 
rence County,  New  York,  in  November,  1869,  to  Miss 
Hattie  Lee,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee. 
Her  father  was  a  farmer  near  Malone,  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  had  one  child,  Leon,  who 
died   aged  twenty-two  years. 

Alfred  Jonathan  Harvti  was  one  of  the  great 
merchants  of  Kansas.  Beginning  as  an  obscure  hard- 
ware dealer  in  Atchison  he  built  up  a  busines  which 
now  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  energy  and  fore- 
sight, the  A.  J.  Harwi  Hardware  Company  being  one 
of  the  leading  wholesale  concerns  of  the  Missouri 
Valley.  Life  extended  to  him  only  the  oppbrtunities 
which  it  extends  to  every  one.  It  was  his  own  per- 
sonal character,  his  enterprise,  and  a  vigorous  and 
resourceful  mind  which  enabled  him  to  seize  and 
develop  possibilities  into  realities  of  a  large  and 
imposing  character.  While  he  would  be  mentioned 
prominently  among  any  group  of  successful  Kansas 
merchants,  it  was  not  alone  for  his  material  achieve- 
ments that  he  is  remembered  and  honored.  He  put 
character  into  his  business,  and  it  was  the  flowering  of 
his  character  that  earned  him  such  wide  esteem. 

His  birth  occurred  at  RitterviUe,  Lehigh  County, 
Pennsylvania,  January  21,  1847,  and  he  died  at 
Atchison  September  5,  1910,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  sixty-three.  His  parents  were  Michael 
and  Lucretia  Harwi.  Michael  Harwi  for  many  years 
followed  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He  was  engaged  in 
some  of  the  heavy  construction  required  in  the  build- 
ing of  canal  locks  when  canals  were  still  the 
principal  means  of  transportation  in  the  eastern 
states.     He  had  a  farm  also,  and  for  a  few  years 


before  his  death  was  engaged  in  the  quarrying  and 
contracting  of  slate  materials.  He  and  his  wiie  were 
the  parents  of  four  sons,  Alfred  J.  being  the  eldest, 
and  one  daughter  who  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  child- 
hood. One  of  the  sons  also  died  young.  The  other 
three  sons  all  came  to  Atchison,  Edwin  C.  and  W.  H. 
following  their  older  brother  and  becoming  associated 
with  him  in  the  hardware  business.  Edwin  C.  Harwi 
died  September  4,  1903,  while  Wilson  H.  died  May  30, 
1911.  His  sons  having  all  gone  to  the  West,  Michael 
Harwi  prepared  to  join  them  in  Atchison.  On  the 
point  of  his  departure  on  October  8,  1882,  he  was 
taken  ill  and  died.  His  widow,  Lucretia  Harwi, 
subsequently  removed  to  Atchison  and  lived  with  her 
children  until  her  death  in  1904. 

Alfred  J.  Harwi  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  state.  .Up  to  ten  years  he  found  his 
educational  opportunities  entirely  in  his  home  locality. 
He  then  entered  a  noted  Moravian  school  at  Bethle- 
hem. This  school  was  four  miles  from  his  home  and 
a  high  mountain  ridge  separated  the  two  places.  This 
rather  difficult  journey  to  and  from  school  Mr.  Harwi 
made  night  and  morning  for  two  years.  He  applied 
himself  diligently  to  his  studies  and  besides  what  he 
learned  from  books  and  associations  with  school 
masters  he  acquired  an  even  larger  and  better  knowl- 
edge by  the  study  of  books  in  his  leisure  hours  and  by 
active  contact  with*  men  and  affairs.  He  gained  hiis 
•early  business  experience  as  clerk  in  a  general  store 
at  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  training  school 
that  has  equipped  many  of  our  great  merchant  princes 
in  America.  He  early  formed  the  habit  of  reading, 
listening  and  learning,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in 
broadening  his  mind  and  proving  his  judgment  and 
ability  to  think  promptly  and  concisely  and  decide 
with  a  minimum  of  the  element  of  error. 

His  early  ambition  was  formed  to  become  a  business 
man  on  his  own  account.  In  1868,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  invested  his  very  mes^^er  sayings  as  a 
partner  in  a  furniture  store  with  J.  B.  Zimmele  as 
partner.  Two  years  later  he  sold  out  ahd  started  for 
the  West. 

While  living  at  Bethleliem,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Harwi 
married  his  first  wife,  Cora  Wheeler.  With  her 
father  he  subsequently  was  in  the  hardware  and  imple- 
ment business  in  Missouri.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership  Mr.  Harwi  went  to  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  worked  there  for  a  few  months  in  a  hard- 
ware store. 

It  was  in  1875  that  he  arrived  in  Atchison.  He  had 
a  very  generous  equipment  of  business  experience,  but 
little  capital.  Associated  with  C.  H.  Dearborn  he 
started  a  retail  hardware  business.  It  was  in  a  small 
building  at  408  Commercial  Street,  the  stock  was  not 
all  embracing,  but  represented  practically  all  the 
active  capital  of  the  partners.  Mr.  Harwi  knew  his 
goods,  understood  the  art  of  saleshianship,  and  acting 
on  the  principle  that  success  in  a  business  is  only  an 
adequate  reward  for  real  service  he  soon  had  the 
store  prospering  and  rapidly  growing.  In  a  few  years 
the  Harwi  establishment  was  considered  one  of  the 
leading  enterprises  of  the  City  of  Atchison. 

The  late  Mr.  Harwi  was  possessed  of  a  wonderful 
fund  of  common  sense.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
man  of  vision.  He  was  not  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and 
when  his  ideas  and  ideals  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
experience  and  reason  he  discarded  them  and  used  only 
what  could  be  translated  into  concrete  results. 

He  was  in  Atchison  when  that  town  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  one  leading  to  metropolitan 
prosperity  and  the  other  to  conjparative  obscurity  as  a 
small  country  town.  Mr.  Harwi  foresaw  the  pos- 
sibilities and*  was  one  of  the  biggest  factors,  indeed 
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he  might  almost  be  considered  a  cornerstone  in 
Atchison 's  growth  and  subsequent  progressive  develop- 
ment. He  planned  and  worked  so  that  his  own 
establishment  might  be  in  a  position  to  serve  the 
developing  western  country  with  goods,  and  the 
success  of  his  own  firm  was  closely  identified  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  at  large.  To  make  Atchison 
a  gateway  of  conunerce  and  a  distributing  point  for  a 
large  section  of  territory,  the  essential  elements  were 
business  houses  powerful  enough  to  develop  the  trade. 
Having  formulated  his  plans  Mr.  Harwi  devoted  him- 
self with  unremitting  energy  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
building  up  a  great  jobbing  and  wholesale  house. 
Prom  ideas  that  originated  in  his  own  brain  and  were 
translated  by  his  own  energy  the  A.  J.  Harwi  Hard- 
ware Company  came  into  existence  and  has  since 
become  known  throughout  the  West  and  Middle  West. 
Before  he  passed  away  his  house  was  represented  by 
twenty  traveling  salesmen  who  carried  the  goods  of 
this  firm  over  four  states.  More  than  fifty  employes 
were  employed  to  handle  the  office  work  and  the  ware- 
house and  shipping  details  in  the  main  establishment 
at  Atchison.  The  company's  home  is  a  commodious 
four  story  office  and  warehouse  building  located  at 
the  corner  of  Commercial  and  Ninth  streets,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  imposing  landmarks  in  the  wholesale 
district  of  Atchison.  The  warehouses  contain 
75,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  it  is  an 
exceptional  condition  when  this  place  is  not  packed 
with  the  vast  and  varied  stock  distributed  by  the  com- 
pany. The  A.  J.  Harwi  Hardware  Company  was 
incorporated  in  1889  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.00.  . 

During  his  later  years  the  stress  of  business  and 
ceaseless  activity  told  heavily  upon  Mr.  Harwi  *s 
physical  resources.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  he 
was  a  sufferer  from  locomotor  ataxia.  But  he  never 
gave  up,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  large  plans 
he  did  not  spare  himself  as  much  as  he  should  nor 
take  efforts  to  conserve  his  bodily  strength.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  span  of  his  life  was  shortened,  though 
he  lived  to. realize  the  fondest  dreams  and  anticipa- 
tions of  his  earlier  career. 

Mr.  Harwi 's  first  wife,  Cora  Wheeler,  died  leaving 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley,  of  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. For  his  second  wife  he  married  Elizabeth 
Whitehead,  of  Atchison.  They  were  married  in  1873 
and  she  died  in  1907.  Her  two  children  are:  Mrs..H. 
P.  Shedd,  of  Bensonhurst,  Long  Island ;  and  Frank  E., 
now  president  of  the  A.  J.  Harwi  Hardware  Company. 
On  June  3,  1909,  Mr.  Harwi  married  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Holland,  who  survives  him. 

The  City  of  Atchison  has  grateful  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Harwi 's  thorough  public  spirit  and  generosity. 
He  contributed  to  all  worthy  charitable  and  phil- 
anthropic causes,  and  was  a  wise  steward  of  the 
fortune  which  accumulated  under  his  efforts.  He 
naturally  had  the  handling  of  large  investments,  but 
he  was  never  known  to  take  advantage  of  a  debtor 
and  foreclose  a  mortgage.  In  church  affairs  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Congregational  Society,  was  a  trustee 
of  Midland  Colleee  at  Atchison,  and  established  and 
endowed  the  Harwi  Scholarship  prizes,  which  have 
been  of  such  benefit  to  many  young  students.  He 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Atchison  County  High  School 
at  Effingham  and  education -was  always  a  cause  close 
to  his  heart.  Only  once  did  he  participate  actively 
in  politick  service.  In  1884  he  was  chosen  state 
senator  from  the  Atchison  District,  and  served 
creditably  during  the  followincr  sessions.  He  made  a 
splendid  record,  and  on  its  basis  his  friends  mentioned 
him  as  party  candidate  for  governor,  though  the  move- 
ment never  received  any   encouragement   from   him. 


His  heart  and  soul  were  in  his  business,  and  even  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislafure  and  after  a  day 
spent  at  Topeka  he  would  return  home  and  put  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  the  supervision  of  his 
business. 

Frank  E.  Harwi,  only  son  of  the  late  Alfred 
Jonathan  Harwi,  founder  of  the  great  wholesale  hard- 
ware house  at  Atchison,  is  now  president  of  the  Harwi 
Hardware  Company  as  successor  of  his  father  and  is 
also  president  of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  that 
city. 

Mr.  Harwi  is  a  young  man.  Unusual  and  heavy 
business  responsibilities  devolved  upon  his  shoulders 
when  most  men  are  merely  in  their  business  appren- 
ticeship. He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the  executive 
role,  and  has  made  a  reputation  on  his  individual 
account. 

He  was  born  at  Atchison  October  11,  1884,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  noted  pre- 
paratory school  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  From 
that  school  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Yale 
University,  but  could  not  continue  his  studies  long 
on  account  of  being  called  home  by  an  illness  of  his 
father.  During  the  next  year  he  worked  faithfully  as 
assistant  to  his  father.  In  1905  he  entered  the  sopho- 
more class  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  He  again 
abandoned  this  course,  in  1906,  and  forthwith  took  a 
practical  part  in  his  father's  great  establishment. 
With  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  president  of 
the  company.  Eecently  Mr.  Harwi  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Atchison. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Atchison 
Commercial  Club,  which  he  served  as  president  in  1913 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He 
is  one  of  the  trustees  of  Midland  College,  a  member  of 
the  Atchison  City  Board  of  Education  and  has  served 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Atchison  City  Hospital  since  its 
establishment.    Politically  he  is  independent. 

On  September  30,  1908,  Mr.  Harwi  married  Miss 
Florence  Cain,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Lucy  Cain. 
They  have  three  children :    Alfred  J.,  born  August  22, 
1909;  Lucy  E.,  born  January  12,  1912;  and  Frank  E.,  • 
Jr.,  born.  September  19,  1916. 

Mr.  John  M.  Cain,  father  of  Mrs.  Harwi,  was  born 
July  30,  1839,  at  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man.  He  grew 
up  on  his  native  island,  attended  the  select  schools, 
and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  1856,  he  immigrated  to  America  and 
identified  himself  with  the  territory  of  Kansas.  Here 
he  lived  a  very  useful  and  prominent  career.  He  was 
successively  k  farmer,  soldier,  merchant  and  banker. 
During  the  period  of  bitter  border  warfare  he  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  company  organized  by  A.  S.  Peck 
and  Asa  Barnes. 

In  1862  he  entered  Captain  P.  H.  McNamara's 
company  and  was  elected  sergeant.  With  the  organ- 
ization of  regiments  of  colored  troops  he  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  a  company  in  the  Eighty- 
Third  Regiment  Colored  Infantry,  and  afterwards 
was  commissioned^  captain.  He  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war  and  made  a  splendid  record  as  a  soldier 
and  officer.  When  the  war  was  over  he  began  farming 
in  Atchison  County.  From  his  farm  he  applied  some 
of  his  capital  to  the  establishment  of  a  store,  and 
later  became  connected  with  the  old  Atchison  State 
Bank  and  owner  of  the  Cain  &  Harthorn  Mill  Com- 
pany. The  death  of  this  Kansas  pioneer  occurred  in 
1897. 

He  was  married  May  15,  1879,  to  Miss  Lucy  Neer- 
man,  daughter  of  Frank  and  Isabella  (Rust)   Neer- 
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man.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cain  were :  Eva, 
wife  of  Foster  Branson,  of  River  Forest,  Illinois; 
Ralph  R.,  a  banker  at  Ada,  Oklahoma;  Florence,  Mrs. 
Frank  E.  Harwi;  John  Milton,  connected  with  the 
A.  J.  Harwi  Hardware  Company;  William  Q.,  an 
attorney  in  Atchison;  and  Alfred  Neerman,  now 
deceased. 

Chakles  Estabrook  Cory,  of  Fort  Scott,  divides 
with  Hon.  J.  G.  Slonecker,  of  Topeka,  the  honor 
of  being  the  two  oldest  referees  in  bankruptcy  in 
continuous  service  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Both 
were  appointed  to  this  office  in  1898,  before  the 
Bankruptcy  Law  actually  went  into  effect.  Mr.  Cory 
received  his  first  appointment  from  Hon.  Cassius  G. 
Foster,  and  was  continued  in  office  by  reappointment 
from  Judge  William  C.  Hook,  and  his  last  several 
appointments  came  from  Hon.  John  C.  Pollock. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Cory  has  been  identified  with 
Fort  Scott  for  over  thirty  years.  He  began  his 
career  in  Southeastern  Kansas  as  a  teacher  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
having  been  bom  at  Dumfries,  Ontario,  December 
2,  1853,  son  of  Nathaniel  Vail  and  Eleanor  (Spring- 
stead)  Cory.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick  and  his  mother  of  Ontario. 

Reared  on  a  farm,  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  Charles  E.  Cory  on 
reaching  his  majority  came  to  Kansas  in  1874.  For 
the  next  nine  years  he  taught  almost  continuously 
in  Neosho  and  Crawford  counties. 

Mr.  Cory  had  a  distinguished  preceptor  in  his 
legal  studies.  In  1883  he  entered  the  office  at  Fort 
Scott  of  Hon.  Eugene  F.  Ware,  *  *  Ironquill, "  and 
under  that  eminent  man,  distinguished  not  less  in 
the  law  than  in  the  field  of  poetry  and  politics,  he 
continued  his  studies  imtil  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1885.  His  associations  with  Mr.  Ware  were  con- 
tinued after  that  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  was  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Ware,  Biddle 
&  Cory.  The  second  party  in  that  firm  was  W.  R. 
Biddle. 

Mr.  Cory  then  organized  the  firm  of  Cory  &  Hul- 
burt,  his  associate  being  E.  W.  Hulburt.  They  soon 
ranked  as  leading  lawyers  and  had  a  splendid  prac- 
tice, but  after  three  years  the  partnership  was 
dissolved.  At  that  time  Mr.  Cory  was  elected  county 
attorney  of  Bourbon  County,  and  it  was  after  his 
service  in  that  position  that  he  was  appointed  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  an  office  he  has  now  filled  continuously 
for  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Cory  has  also  served  his  home  city  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  several  terms,  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  educational  affairs  in  Fort  Scott. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  State  Bar 
Association,  and  is  president  of  the  Fort  Scott  Public 
Library  Board.  He  is  a  man  of  culture,  a  great 
reader,  and  possesses  a  rare  ability  and  skill  as  a 
lawyer.  He  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  standpat 
republican.  In  Masonry  he  is  a  member  of  Rising 
Sun  Lodge  at  Fort  Scott,  of  Forfr  Scott  Consistory, 
Scottish  Rite,  and  Mirza  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
at  Pittsburg.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.    His  church  home  is  the  Baptist. 

On  July  1,  1880,  at  Moundville,  Missouri,  Mr.  Cory 
married  Miss  Ruth  Emeline  Kellogg.  Mrs.  Cory  was 
bom  in  Wisconsin,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
(Fellows)  Kellogg.  Four  children  have  been  bom 
to    their    marriage.      Catharine    Kellogg    Cory    is    a 


graduate  of  the  domestic  science  department  of  the 
State  Normal,  and  has  since  occupied  chairs  in  domes- 
tic science  in  the  State  Normal  schools  of  Missouri 
and  North  Dakota,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness department  of  the  Fort  Scott  High  School. 
Sarah  Eleanor  Cory,  who  was  born  in  Fort  Scott, 
is  the  wife  of  Harry  E.  Menezes,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
George  E.  Cory,  also  a  native  of  Fort  Scott,  now 
lives  at  Beardstown,  Illinois,  and  is  a  trained  electri- 
cian. Ruth  Vail  Cory,»who  was  born  in  Fort  Scott, 
is  now  the  wife  of  Prof.  Daniel  E.  Ottinger,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  manual  training  department  of  the 
Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Topeka. 

Walt  Mason.  In  the  annual  output  of  wheat, 
com,  livestock,  coal,  oil  and  gas,  Kansas  must  share 
her  splendid  results  with  other  states.  But  at  least 
one  product  is  imique — ^Walt  Mason  and  his  rhymes. 
Statisticians  are  fond  of  figuring  the  value  of  Kansas 
crops.  No  one  has  estimated  nor  can  estimate  how 
much  Walt  Mason  has  contributed  to  the  sum  total 
of  human  happiness.  And  practically  all  that  output 
has  come  from  his  home  in  Kansas,  in  his  congenial 
surroundings  at  Emporia.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Mason 
is  unable  to  write  in  strange  surroundings,  and  con- 
sequently never  leaves  Emporia.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  successful  writers  of  modern  times  who  have  not 
been  seduced  from  his  old  and  familiar  center  of  inspi- 
ration and  there  are  many  who  will  find  special  eanse 
for  admiration  in  this  one  fact. 

Some  years  ago  William  Allen  White,  in  whose 
paper,  the  Eraporia  Gazette,  Walt  Mason's  writings 
first  found  an  appreciative  audience,  called  Mr. 
Mason  **the  poet  laureate  of  American  democracy." 
Walt  Mason  is  indeed  a  democrat  in  literature.  The 
native  vernacular  is  sufficient  for  him,  and  his  forms 
of  expression  are  as  characteristic  of  Walt  Mason  as 
they  are  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  masses  of  busy 
mankind.  What 'place  in  the  art  of  letters  the  future 
will  assign  him,  cannot  be  foretold,  and  he  probably 
does  not  give  it  a  thought.  He  is  at  least  doing  a 
great  work  in  the  present,  and  his  genial  unlined 
verse  is  a  force  in  preserving  the  balance  and  sanity 
of  modern  thought. 

Kansans  are  proud  of  Walt  Mason,  and  will  natu- 
rally expect  something  to  be  said  of  him  in  this  work. 
The  unvitalized  statistics  of  biography  are  found 
stated  as  follows  in  Who's  Who: 

*  *  Born  at  Columbus,  Ontario,  April  4,  1862 ;  son  of 
John  and  Lydia  Sarah  (Campbell)  Mason;  self-edu- 
cated; came  to  United  States  in  188(r.  Connected 
with  Atchison  Globe,  1885-87,  later  with  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  State  Journal  and  other  papers;  editorial 
paragrapher  Evening  News,  Washington,  1893;  asso- 
ciated with  William  Allen  White  on  Emporia  Gazette 
1907  to  present.  Believed  to  have  the  largest  daily 
audience  of  any  living  writer;  prose  poems  are  pul> 
lished  daily  in  more  than  two  himdred  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Bepublican.  Unita- 
rian. Author:  Rhymes  of  the  Range,  1910;  Uncle 
Walt,  1910;  Walt  Mason's  Business  Prose  Poems, 
1911;  Rippling  Rhymes,  1913." 

Asked  a  short  time  ago  to  write  a  sketch  of  him- 
self for  .the  Detroit  News-Tribune,  Mr.  Mason,  thougb 
very  busy,  responded  promptly,  and  what  he  had  to 
say  regarding  himself  follows : 

"I  was  bora  at  Columbus,  Ontario,  April  4,  1862. 
My  parents  were  poor.  I  was  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
six  sons.  My  father  was  a  dyer  in  a  woolen  mill  and 
was  accidentolly  killed  in  that  establishment  when  I 
was  four  years  old.    He  was  of  Welsh  and  my  mother 
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of  Scotch  descent.  My  mother  was  fond  of  books 
and  poetry  and  old  songs,  and  knew  many  of  the 
latter.    She  died  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old. 

*' Meanwhile,  daring  my  childhood,  I  had  been 
going  to  a  country  school  and  working  for  farmers, 
and  also  in  the  woolen  milL  After  my  mother's 
death  I  went  to  Fort  Hope,  Ontario,  and  worked  in  a 
hardware  store  for  a  year  and  a  half,  drawing  the 
princely  salary  of  two  ani  a  half  dollars  a  week  and 
boarding  myself.  When  1  was  nine  or  ten  years  old 
I  was  nearly  drowned  and  was  hauled  out  of  the  water 
unconscious  by  an  older  brother.  I  have  had  de- 
fective hearing  ever  since,  and  it  was  probably  due  to 
this  that  I  never  became  a  merchant  prince.  Any- 
how, I  was  not  a  success  in  a  hardware  store  and 
when  I  told  my  employer  I  was  going  to  leave,  he 
said  it  was  the  proudest  and  happiest  moment  of  his 
life. 

'^' Having  severed  my  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
hardware  man,  I  crossed  Lake  Ontario  in  1880,  going 
to  New  York  State,  where  I  hoed  beans  for  a  summer. 
It  was  the  poorest  fun  I  ever  struck.  The  soil  was 
stony  and  the  hoe  was  dull,  and  the  sun  was  hot  as 
blazes,  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  sense  in 
hoeing  beans,  anyhow.  From  New  York  I  took  my 
way  westward,  arm  in  arm  with  the  star  of  empire. 
I  stopped  awhile  in  Ohio,  then  in  Illinois,  and  finally  ^ 
reached  St.  Louis,  where  I  went  to  work  in  a  printing  ' 
establishment  and  'kicked'  a  job  press  through  the 
hottest  summer  ever  invented.  There  was  a  himiorous 
weekly  called  Hornet  in  St.  Louis  and  I  sent  some 
stuff  to  it.  The  Hornet  printed  it  and  the  editor 
wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  to  call.  He  offered  me 
five  dollars  a  week  to  go  to  work  in  the  oflBlce,  writing 
gems  of  thought,  reading  proof,  sweeping  the  floors 
and  otherwise  making  myself  useful.  I  took  the  job 
and  remained  with  the  Hornet  until  it  went  broke. 

"Not  being  able  to  get  another  job  in  St.  Louis, 
I  went  to  Kansas  and  worked  around  the  state  for 
three  years  as  a  hired  man.  Disgusted  with  that  sort 
of  work,  and  being  ambitious  to  get  into  newspaper 
business,  I  managed  to  get  a  job  with  the  Leaven- 
worth Times.  Later  I  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Atchison  Globe  and  there  learned  a  great  deal  that 
was  useful  to  me.  From  that  time  forward  I  was 
chasing  myself  over  the  country  and  was  connected 
with  newspapers  in  a  dozen  cities,  but  always  had  the 
idea  that  the  next  town  would  be  a  little  better  and 
kept  moving  around.  I  was  mixing  up  farming  with 
newspaper  work  in  Nebraska  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  making  a  failure  of  both.  It  took  me  a  good 
while  to  discover  that  pigs  and  poetry  won't  mix. 
When  T  did  find  it  out  I  came  to  Kansas  and  went  to 
work  for  William  Allen  White,  writing  stuff  for  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Emporia  Gazette.  The  Gazette 
always  prmted  on  its  first  page  an  item  of  local  news 
with  a  border  around  it,  called  a  star-head.  One  day 
the  city  editor  was  shy  of  the  necessary  item,  and 
asked  me  to  write  something  to  fill  that  space.  I 
wrote  a  little  prose  rhyme,  advising  people  to  go  to 
church  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  The  prose 
rhyme  attracted  some  attention  and  on  Monday  I 
wrote  another  one,  and  a  third  on  Tuesday  and  so 
on,  and  the  star-head  rhyme  became  a  feature  of  the 
Gazette.    Thus  originated  the  prose  poetry." 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  veracious  and  thoroughly 
modest  account  of  his  career  up  to  the  time  he  became 
famous.  The  next  step  was  the  syndicating  of  his 
writings  as  they  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  Instead 
of  being  read  exclusively  in  the  Gazette  and  as  copied 
from  that  journal,  his  poems  were  published  simul- 
taneously by  a  group  of  papers  supplied  by  the  syn- 


dicate, and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  is  said  that  he 
was  getting  $6  each  for  his  verses.  People  over  the 
entire  country  began  to  enjoy  his  kind  of  writing, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  name  Walt  Mason  came  to 
have  significance  and  a  prestige  such  as  few  other 
current  writers  enjoy.  His  present  income  from  writ- 
ing rhymes  is  equal  at  least  to  that  enjoyed  by  many 
of  the  more  successful  lawyers  and  professional  men, 
and  as  Mr.  Mason's  wants  are  simple,  he  is  really  a 
wealthy  man.  Not  long  ago  he  built  a  beautiful  resi- 
dence in  Emporia,  costing  altogether  about  $14,000, 
and  every  dollar  was  earned  by  writing  rhymes.  In 
1893  Mr.  Mason  married  Ella  Foss  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

A  magazine  writer  recently  secured  an  interview 
from  Mr.  Mason  and  he  describes  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  methods  of  his  work:  '*My  work  is  easy 
in  one  way  and  hard  in  another.  It  is  easy  because 
I  love  the  writing  of  rhymes,  and  their  construction 
never  offers  any  difficulty.  It  is-  hard  because  there 
are  so  many  editors  and  readers  to  please,  and  the 
thing. that  pleases  one  set  will  offend  another.  Nearly 
all  the  chief  topics  of  the  day  are  barred  from  the 
syndicate  poet  because  he  can't  express  an  opinion 
that  won't  jar  somebody.  The  European  war  is  the 
most  absorbing  topic  of  the  times,  but  the  bard  who 
runs  amuck  in  that  direction  will  be  in  trouble  imme- 
diately. I  have  written  a  few  good-natured  rhymes 
joshing  the  suffragettes,  and  had  to  take  to  cover  the 
next  day.  I  have  written  rhymes' about  temperance 
which  brought  me  abusive  letters  from  readers  who 
stand  up  for  personal  liberty.  I  wrote  a  rhyme  about 
the  big  men  who  build  railways  and  m^e  the  wheels 
go  'roimd,  and  it  brought  a  shriek  from  the  social- 
ists. Everything  is  boimd  to  offend  somebody,  in 
Medicine  Hat  or  Juneau." 

In  the  course  of  that  interview  Mr.  Mason  also 
explained  his  abnormality  from  most  poets  in  being 
a  fat  man.  **Fat  with  me  is  merely  a  harmless 
eccentricity.  In  order  to  be  successful,  a  poet  must 
have  some  eccentricity.  One  bard  wears  his  hair  long 
and  the  kids  guy  him  when  he  goes  to  the  postoffice 
for  rejected  manuscript.  Another  wears  a  monocle; 
another  cultivates  a  VanDyke  beard.  I  tried  out  all 
the  standard  eccentricities  and  found  them  lacking  in 
some  essential.  Then  I  concluded  that  getting  fat 
would  give  me  as  much  distinction  as  anything,  so  I 
subscribed  for  all  the  health  magazines  and  began 
eating  all  the  foods  which  were  condemned  by  them, 
and  the  result  is  before  you.  I  am  writing  optimism 
all  the  time,  and  the  people  wouldn't  have  faith  in 
a  lean  optimist." 

John  E.  Mulvane  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas 
since  1868  and  for  nearly  forty  years  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Topeka.  That  position,  together  with  the 
many  other  interests  he  has  actively  prosecuted,  have 
made  him  a  power  in  the  financial  and  industrial  life 
of  Kansas. 

His  family  lineage  some  generations  back  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  Mcllvaines  of  Scotland. 
His  first  American  ancestor  came  to  North  Carolina 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandfather,  John 
Mulvane,  located  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  in 
1803  and  was  one  of  the  five  original  taxpayers  of 
that  county.  He  married  Mary  McCune,  whose  father, 
James  McCune,  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  received  a  tract  of  land  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio.  John  Mulvane  was  also 
a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812. 

David  Mulvane,  father  of  John  R.,  married  Mary 
Ross,  whose  father,  William  Ross,  was  an  Irishman 
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of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  had  come  to  Ohio  in 
1805  as  a  missionary  to  the  Delaware  Indians.  Wil- 
liam Ross  married  Jane  Whitaker,  an  English  woman. 
One  of  her  brothers  owned  a  large  cotton  mill  near 
Philadelphia,  and  another  was  an  iron  founder  who 
made  cannon  for  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
Civil  war.  David  Mulvane  began  his  career  as  a 
farmer  boy,  also  worked  on  the  towpath  of  the  Ohio 
Canal,  and  in  time  became  a  successful  merchant 
and  manufacturer  at  Newcomerstown,  Tuscarawas 
County. 

At  the  home  of  his  parents  in  Newcomerstown,  Ohio, 
John  R.  Mulvane  was  bom  July  6,  1835.  He  was 
educated  in  a  country  school  and  as  a  boy  learned 
the  tanning  trade  in  his  father's  tannery.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  qualified  to  take  charge  of  his 
father's  country  store. 

In  1865  Mr.  Mulvane  joined  his  brother  Joab  in 
merchandising  at  Princeton,  Illinois.  His  health 
broke  down  there  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
recuperating  he  arrived  at  Topeka  in  August,  -1868. 
He  used  his  capital  to  deal  in  lands  and  cattle  and 
in  January,  1870,  became  cashier  of  the  Topeka  Bank 
and  Savings  Institution.  In  July,  1878,  this  bank 
was  reorganized  as  the  Bank  of  Topeka,  with  Mr. 
Mulvane  as  president. 

Mr.  Mulvane  is  a  brother  of  Joab  Mulvane,  a 
pioneer  Kansan,  whose  career  is  sketched  on  other 
pages.  These  twd  brothers  were  actively  associated 
for  many  years  in  large  industrial  enterprises.  They 
completed  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  Topeka 
Water  Company  and  reorganized  the  Topeka  Street 
Railway  Company.  In  1879  Joab  and  John  Mulvane 
and  W.  B.  Strong  bought  a  little  telephone  exchange 
in  Topeka.  That  was  the  nucleus  and  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company, 
of  which  John  R.  Mulvane  was  one  of  the  heavy  stock- 
holders and  for  many  years  president. 

Mr.  Mulvane  and  other  members  of  the  family  be- 
came early  interested  in  the  salt  industry  in  Kansas 
and  supplied  much  of  the  capital  for  the  companies 
operating  at  Hutchinson.  He  also  helped  promote 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Beatrice  Creamery  Company, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Charles  Wolff  Packing 
Company  of  Topeka  and  a  director  of  the  Commerce 
Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

His  name  is  almost  equally  associated  with  civic 
enterprise  and  practical  philanthropy.  He  was  ono 
of  the  two  Kansans  who  helped  organize  the  American 
Bankers '  Association  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  was 
also  the  father  and  organizer  of  the  Kansas  Bankers' 
Association,  of  which  he  was  president  four  terms. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Topeka  Free 
Library,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and 
in  co-operation  with  Bishop  Vail  he  helped  organize 
Christ 's  Hospital  of  Topeka,  which  he  has  served  many 
years  as  treasurer.  Since  1901  he  has  been  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Washburn  College.  Mr.  Mulvane  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  over  forty 
years,  and  for  twenty  years  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  First  Church  of  Topeka.' 
He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
a  Knight  Templar,  also  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  is  active 
in  the  Commercial  Club,  Country  Club  and  other 
Kansas  organizations. 

Mr.  Mulvane  was  married  August  16,  1856,  at  New- 
comerstown, Ohio,  to  Miss  Hattie  N.  Freeman.  With 
no  children  of  their  own  they  adopted  and  reared 
two  orphans,  the  children  of  Mr.  Mulvane 's  youngest 
sister.     After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hattie  N.  Mulvane, 


Mr.  Mulvane  married  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sedgwick,  who 
died  in  June,  1916. 

George  W.  Veale  was  one  of  the  makers  of  history 
in  Kansas,  in  which  territory  and  state  he  had  hns 
home  continuously  for  sixty  years. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  about  five  miles  south  of 
the  Town  of  Washington  in  Daviess  County,  Indiana, 
May  20,  1833.  Until  seventeen  he  attended  school 
about  three  months  each  year.  From  1852  until  1857 . 
he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  dry  goods  store 
of  Filching  Johnson  at  Evansville,  Indiana.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1857,  he  married  Miss  Nannie  Johnson,  and 
on  the  29th  of  March  the  bride  and  groom  left 
Evansville  on  the  Steamer  White  Cloud  in  company 
with  the  family  of  the  late  George  Crozier.  On  April 
7,  1857,  they  arrived  at  Quindaro,  the  noted  settle- 
ment of  the  free  state  men  near  the  present  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

At  Quindaro  Mr.  Veale  became  a  merchant,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Veale.  He  served 
as  the  first  sheriff  of  the  new  County  of  Wyandotte 
when  it  was  organized.  Under-  President  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  volunteers  he  raised  a  company  at  Quin- 
daro in  June,  1861,  and  was  commissioned  captain, 
the  date  of  his  commission  being  April  29,  1861,  and 
Governor  Charles  Robinson  signing  it.  His  company 
went  into  service  as  part  of  the  Fourth  Kansas  Volun- 
teer Cavalry.  Later  he  was  colonel  of  the  Second 
Kansas  Militia  and  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Price.  At  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Colonel  Veale  and 
his  men  won  distinction  through  their  conduct  in 
holding  a  position  against  superior  numbers  and 
with  fearful  loss. 

From  Quindaro  Colonel  Veale  removed  to  Topeka 
and  entered  the  dry  goods  business  under  the 
name  Hamilton  &  Company.  In  1866  he  was  ap- 
pointed state  agent  for  the  sale  of  railroad  lands, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  three  years.  He  was 
also  tax  commissioner  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
a  number  of  years  and  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany. Many  unusual  distinctions  both  in  business 
and  civic  affairs  cluster  around  the  name  of  Colonel 
Veale. 

He  organized  the  Topeka  Bank  &  Savings  Institu- 
tion, which  wtas  subsequently  reorganized  as  the 
present  Bank  of  Topeka.  He  erected  the  Veale  Block 
in  Topeka.  When  Colonel  Veale  came  to  manhood 
the  scattered  elements  of  the  old  whig  and  the 
abolition  parties  had  gathered  into  the  new  republican 
party  and  Colonel  Veale  has  been  one  of  its  active 
members  throughout  the  glorious  annals  of  that  politi- 
cal organization.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  first 
State  Legislature,  was  in  the  Senate  in  1867-68  and 
from  1871  for  fourteen  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House.  In  1871  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  State  Fair  Association.  Colonel  Veale  served 
as  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society 
in  1907-08.  He  and  the  late  Senator  Preston  B. 
Plumb  both  took  their  first  Masonic  degrees  in  1866. 

The  career  of  Colonel  Veale  has  ^en  in  keeping 
with  the  splendid  record  of  his  ancestry.  He  is  de- 
scended from  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1640.  Subsequent  generations  adopted  three 
different  spellings  of  the  name,  Veale,  Vail  and  Viele. 
Colonel  Veale 's  grandfather,  James  C.  Veale,  8r., 
was  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  served  with 
Sumter  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1806  he  brought 
his  family  with  wagons  and  teams  over  the  moun- 
tains from  the  Carohnas  to  Daviess  County,  Indiana. 
The  creek  where  he  located  was  named  for  him  and  a 
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township  ia  Daviess  County  still  bears  his  name.  He 
died  on  his  Indiana  homestead  in  1841,  when  about 
ninety-three  years  of  age. 

James  C.  Veale,  Jr.,  father  of  Colonel  Veale,  was 
bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1787,  and  prior  to  his 
removal  to  Indiana  with  his  parents  in  1806  taught 
in  both  North  Carolina  and  Creorgia.  In  1809  he 
taught  the  first  school  in  Daviess  County,  Indiana. 
He  left  the  Schoolroom  in  1812  to  join  General  Har- 
rison in  the  campaign  against  the  British  and  Indians. 
At  the  battle  of  Vincennes  he  was  wounded  and  he 
carried  the  ball  in  his  body  until  his  death  in  1858. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  abolitionists  of  Indiana, 
was  a  whig  in  politics,  but  voted  for  Polk  in  1844. 
He  was  married  in  1813  to  Eleanor  Aikman,  who  was 
born  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  in  1792 
and  came  to  Daviess  County,  Indiana,  about  1811 
with  her  parents,  James  Aikman  and  wife.  Members 
of  both  the  Veaie  and  Aikman  families  took  refuge 
in  Comer's  Fort  during  the  War  of  1812.  Colonel 
Veale  was  one  of  a  famfiy  of  ten  children. 

Colonel  Veale 's  wife,  Nannie  Johnson,  was  born 
in  Petersburgh,  Pike  County,  Indiana,  in  1837.  Her 
father,  Col.  Fielding  Johnson,  was  a  pioneer  Pike 
County  settler  and  a  veteran  of-  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  He  was  one  of  President  Lincoln's  first  ap- 
r  pointees  in  Kansas,  having  been  made  agent  for  the 
Delaware  Indians.  His  father,  Thomas  Johnson,  had 
been  secretary  to  General  Harrison  and  a  member  of 
the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Veale  is  a  first  cousin  of  John  W.  Foster,  who  made 
a  noted  name  in  American  diplomacy  and  who  married 
a  niece  of  General  McPherson.  Mrs.  Veale  made 
and  presented  to  Captain  Veale 's  company  the  first 
Union  state  flag  used  by  Kansas  troops  in  the  Civil 
war.  The  home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Veale  formerly 
occupied  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Auditorium 
in  Topeka.  It  was  a  social  center  in  earlier  years, 
and  among  those  entestained  there  were  General 
Grant  and  his  suite.  Of  the  three  children  born  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Veale  two  grew  to  maturity :  George 
W.,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Quindaro,  Kansas,  in  1858,  was 
educated  at  Topeka,  in  Washburn  College  and  at  the 
Military  Institute  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Waltei 
J.  Veale,  the  second  son,  was  born  at  Topeka  in 
1866  and  completed  his  education  in  Notre  Dame 
University  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Col.  George  W.  Veale  passed  to  the  great  beyond 
on  the  28th  of  November,  1916. 

John  Monroe  Farnsworth,  of  Humboldt,  is  one 
of  the  prominent  oil  well  contractors  and  oil  pro- 
ducers in  this  section  of  Kansas  and  has  operated 
on  a  very  extensive  scale  both  for  others  and  for 
himself.  He  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  oil 
industry  in  the  East,  and  has  been  a  resident  of 
Kansas  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

He  is  of  English  ancestry  and  the  family  came 
out  of  England  and  were  Colonial  settlers  in  New 
York.  His  grandfather,  John  Farnsworth,  was  bom 
in  New  York  State,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
early  settled  tin  what,  is  now  West  Virginia.  He  died 
at  Parkersburg  in  that  state  before  John  M.  Farns- 
worth was  born. 

John  M.  Farnsworth  was  born  in  Wood  County, 
West  Virginia,  near  Parkersburg,  January  4,  1876. 
His  father,  Daniel  Farnsworth,  was  born  in  the  same 
locality  in  1844,  grew  up  and  married  there,  and  has 
spent  practically  all  his  life  in  some  phase  of  the 
oil  industry.  He  is  an  oil  well  driller,  and  for  many 
years   has   operated   in   the   volcano  fields    of   West 
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Virginia.  His  home  is  now  at  Eaton  Station,  West 
Virginia.  Daniel  Farnsworth  saw  some  active  service 
during  the  Civil  war,  enlisting  in  1863  in  the  West 
Virginia  Cavalry  and  serving  until  the  close  of  the 
struggle.  He  is  a  democrat  and  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  maiden  name  of  his  ifite  was 
Sarah  Cochran.  She  was  born  in  Marion  County, 
near  Mannington,  West  Virginia,  in  1849,  and  died 
at  Eaton  Springs  in  that  state  in  1896.  They  became 
the  parents  of  a  large  family  of  children.  MolHe  is 
the  wife  of  David  Derr,  of  Eaton  Station,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Derr  being  a  farmer  and  worker  in  the 
oil  fields,  and  has  also  followed  saw  milling  and 
threshing.  Martha  J.,  the  second  child,  died  in  1896, 
the  wife  of  Mark  Collins,  who  is  a  blacksmith  and 
land  owner  near  ClaysviUe,  West  Virginia.  '  Alfred 
Alonzo  is  in  the  railroad  service,  living  at  Clarksburg, 
West  Virginia.  Emma  married  Moody  Parish,  a  gro- 
cery merchant  at  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia.  The 
fif&  in  age  of  this  family  is  John  Monroe  Farnsworth. 
Daniel  N.  is  still  unmarried  and  is  associated  with 
his  father.  Didama  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Slaughter,^ 
a  minister  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  at  Parkers- 
burg, West  Virginia.  William  is  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  navy  and  has  seen  many  diverse 
parts  of  the  world.  Melissa  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hocker, 
an  oil  operator  living  near  Mannington,  West  Virginia. 

John  Monroe  Farnsworth  has  made  his  way  in 
the  world  since  sui  early  age.  He  lived  at  home  and 
attended  school  for  a  very  brief  period,  and  since 
the  age  of  fourteen  has  been  stmggling  in  the  world 
of  events.  He  attended  school  near  Walker's  Sta- 
tion and  at  Bedlill  Hill,  West  Virginia.  On  leaving 
school  he  found  employment  in  the  oil  fields,  and  at 
some  time  or  another  has  done  nearly  every  line  of 
work  connected  with  that  industry.  He  was  in  the 
West  Virginia  fields  until  he  was  nineteen,  then 
went  to  Wood  County,  Ohio,  and  put  in  eleven  years 
in  that  section  of  the  oil  district.  In  1902  he  came 
to  Cherryvale,  Kansas.  As  an  oil  driller  he  had 
charge  of  the  Cherryvale  Oil  Company's  property  for 
two  years,  and  in  1904  he  removed  to  Humboldt,  which 
has  since  been  his  permanent  home.  For  five  years 
he  had  charge  of  the  Big  Gun  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany's property,  and  also  the  properties  of  the 
Phoenix  Oil  and  Gas  Company  and  the  Producers  Oil 
Company.  He  resigned  has  position  with  these  com- 
panies in  1909.  In  the  meantime  he  had  operated 
drilling  outfits  under  his  own  management  and  direc- 
'  tion,  and  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  has 
sunk  a  great  many  wells  in  the  Mid-Continent  field 
and  is  still  keeping  up  that  line  of  work.  At  times 
he  has  had  as  many  as  five  strings  of  tools.  Mr. 
Farnsworth  owns  valuable  oil  productions  5%  miles 
southeast  of  Humboldt,  and  has  already  drilled  in  and 
sold  several  leases  in  that  vicinity. 

In  politics  he  is  independent.  He  is  affiliated  with 
Cherryvale  Lodge  No.  989  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Mr.  Farnsworth  and  fam- 
ily reside  in  a  residence  which  he  owns  at  420  Syca- 
more Street  in  Humboldt,  but  they  are  moving  to  a 
large  residence  which  he  has  just  purchased  and  which 
was  known  as  the  Stoner's  property  on  Ninth  Street. 

In  1898  at  Hammondsburg,  Ohio,  he  married  Miss 
Elma  Jiraison,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Nora  (Beaty) 
Jimison.  Her  parents  now  reside  at  North  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  her  father  being  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farnsworth  have  had  three  children:  Cleo,  bom  June 
1,  1899,  is  now  a  freshman  in  the  Humboldt  High 
School;  Harley  died  when  five  years  of  age;  and 
Mearl  was  born  February  3,  1905. 
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Hon.  William  Agnbw  Johnston,  whose  long  and 
notable  service  on  the  Kansas  Supreme  Bench  is 
known  to  all,  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  since 
1872. 

He  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Ontario.  Canada,  July  24, 
1848,  a  qon  of  Mathew  and  Jane  (Agnew)  Johnston. 
His  father,  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  was  bom  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  A  brother  of  Mathew  at  one 
time  served  as  a  judge  of  the  Courts  of  Edinburgh. 
Jane  Agnew  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Judge  Johnston  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  came  to 
the  United  States  and  for  a  time  was  a  student  in 
an  academy  in  lUinois.  After  that  he  taught  school 
three  years  in  Missouri  and  studied  law  in  the  inter- 
vals of  this  work.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  he 
began  practice  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  and  continued 
actively  in  practice  until  his  elevation  to  the  bench. 

In  former  years  Judge  Johnston  took  an  active  part 
in  republican  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1878  and  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1876.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  as- 
^stant  United  States  attomey  for  Kansas,  and  from 
1880  to  1884  served  as  attomey  general  of  the  state. 
This  was  during  two  terms,  having  been  re-elected  in 
1882.  Judge  Johnston  became  an  associate  justice  of* 
the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Judge  Brewer.  He  was  elected  for  a  full  term  in 
1888,  and  since  then  has  been  regularly  re-elected  at 
each  six  year  interval.  It  is  said  that  no  one  has 
ever  contested  an  election  with  Judge  Johnston  since 
his  first  term,  and  in  1900  he  was  renominated  by 
acclamation.  On  January  10,  1903,  he  became  chief 
justice,  and  is  now  in  his  fifteenth  consecutive  year  of 
service  in  that  dignified  office.  Judge  Johnston  was 
married  in  1875  to  Lucy  Brown.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnston 
is  one  of  Kansas'  most  distinguished  women. 

George  W.  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  younger  men  in 
Kansas  educational  affairs,  and  is  principal  of  the 
Atchison  County  High  School  at  EfOngham,  and  is  also 
president  of  the  Atehison  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Salisbury  is  a  native  of  Hlinois,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  university  of  that  state.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  November  17, 
1888.  His  ancestors,  the  Salisburys  came  originally 
from  England,  and  there  is  idso  an  admixture  of 
French  stock  in  the  lineage.  The  Salisburys  settled 
in  the  South  in  Colonial  times,  subsequently  removing 
to  Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Salisbury's  grandfather 
Marcus  was  bom  in  1814.  He  became  a  pioneer  in 
Fulton  Coimty,  Illinois,  where  he  followed  farming 
until  his  death  in  1898.  William  Salisbury,  father  of 
George  W.,  was  bom  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  in 
1841,  and  remained  throughout  his  life  in  that  county, 
a  prosperous  farmer.  His  death  occurred  near  Astoria, 
TlTinois,  in  1911.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat.  He 
married  Angeline  Stephens,  who  was  bom  in  Fulton 
County  in  1849  and  still  lives  there.  Their  children 
weye :  Leona,  wife  of  M.  S.  Button,  a  Fulton  County 
farmer;  Mary,  wife  of  Omer  Sevems,  a  farmer  in 
McDonough  County,  Illinois;  John  W.,  occupying  the 
home  farm  in  Fulton  County;  Margaret,  who  resides 
with  her  mother;  and  George  W. 

Mr.  George  W.  Salisbury  was  educated  primarily  in 
the  mral  schools  of  his  native  county.  In  1912  he 
graduated  from  the  Western  State  Normal  School  at 
Macomb,  Illinois.  He  then  entered  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Champaign,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1915 
with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agriculture. 
Mr.  Salisbury  had  also  specialized  in  mechanical  lines. 


and  when  he  came  to  Effingham,  Kansas,  it  was  to 
accept  the  position  of  instmctor  of  manual  training 
and  agriculture  in  the  Atchison  County  High  SchooL 
He  was  also  vice  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  on 
January  20,  1916,  was  elected  to  his  present  post  as 
principaL  Under*  his  supervision  are  a  corps  of  ten 
teachers,  and  the  enrollment  of  the  school  is  175. 
Mr.  Salisbury  is  an  active  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers'  Association.  Politically  he  is  independent, 
is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its 
Sunday  school,  and  is  affiliated  with  Mackey  Lodge 
No.  48,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Willis  J.  Bailby,  who  was  governor  of  Kansas 
from  1903  to  1905,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
since  1879  and  has  long  stood  as  a  leader  in  agricul- 
tural affairs,  as  a  banker,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
republican  party.  His  home  is  now  in  the  City  of 
Atchison,  where  he  is  vice  president  and  managing 
officer  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank. 

His  administration  as  governor  of  Kansas  is  made 
the  subject  of  some  paragraphs  in  an  appropriate 
place  on  other  pages  of  this  history.  The  following 
is  intended  merely  as  a  biographical  statement  of  his 
career  and  with  some  notice  of  his  varied  and  effective 
interests  as  a  Kansan. 

Willis  J.  Bailey  was  bom  at  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  • 
October  12, 1854,  and  is  of  New  England  ancestry  and 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  whigs  and  republicans. 
The  Baileys  came  out  of  England  and  were  colonial 
settlers  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  the  year  1640. 
(xovemor  Bailey's  grandfather, ' Joshua  Bailey,  was 
bom  in  1780  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812  as  a 
member  of  Captain  Tomlinson's  company.  For  many 
years  he  lived  on  a  farm  in  Warren  County,  New  York, 
but  in  1845  moved  out  to  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois,  and 
continued  farming  in  that  community  until  his  death 
in  1870.  He  was  a  whig  during  the  existence  of  that 
parly,  and  then  became  a  republican.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  active  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
his  different  commimities.  He  married  Lydia  Kinyon, 
who  was  bom  in  New  York  State  and  died  in  Warren 
County  there. 

Monroe  Bailey,  father  of  Govemor  Bailey,  was 
born  in  Warren  County,  New  York,  in  1818.  From 
his  native  county  he  removed  in  1839  to  Mount  Carroll, 
Illinois,  and  was  one  of  the  very  early  settlers  in  that 
section.  He  developed  a  farm  and  became  a  pros- 
perous and  influential  citizen.  In  October,  1879,  he 
followed  his  son  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Baileyinlle, 
a  place  named  in  honor  of  this  family,  and  lived  on  a 
farm  there  until  his  death  in  1902.  He  began  voting 
as  a  whig  and  for  many  years  was  a  loyal  and  stanch 
republican.  He  held  some  township  offices  and  at  one 
time  was  a  county  commissioner  in  Illinois.  A  cousin 
of  the  late  Monroe  Bailey  is  Joseph  Cook,  the  noted 
lecturer.  Monroe  Bailey  married  Nancy  J.  Melendy, 
who  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Vermont,  in  1826  and 
died  at  Baileyville,  Kansas,  in  1901.  Her  father 
married  a  member  of  the  Arbuckle  family,  related  to 
the  Arbuckle  Brothers,  famous  coffee  merchants. 
Monroe  Bailey  and  wife  had  four  children:  Oscar, 
who  died  at  Baileyville,  Kansas,. in  1915;  Willis  J.; 
Emest  N.,  who  is  in  the  grain  and  elevator  business 
and  a  farmer  at  Baileyville;  and  Marion  L.,  wife  of 
C.  N.  Cafferty,  a  dentist  practicing  at  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Governor  Bailey  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Mount  Carroll,  Illinois.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm,  and  the  training  he  there  acquired  remained 
a  strong  factor  in  his  subsequent  career.  He  has 
never  been  totally  divorced  from  agricultural  affairs. 
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Mr.  Bailey  was  graduated  from  the  Mount  Carroll 
High  School  in  1872  and  subsequently  entered  the 
Uniyersity  of  Illinois,  where  he  finished  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  courses  in  1879.  In  1904  the  University 
of  Illinois  awarded  him  the  honorary  degree  LL.  D. 

A  few  days  after  his  graduation,  in  June,  1879,  he 
started  with  a  span  of  horses  for  Kansas.  His  loca- 
tion was  in  Nemaha  County,  seven  miles  west  of 
Seneca,  the  county  seat.  There  he  opened  up  a  ranch, 
and  (m  that  ranch  a  town  was  subsequently  started, 
named  Baileyville.  Governor  Bailey  took  an  active 
hand  in  the  management  of  the  Bailey  ranch  until 
1906.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Atchison,  Kansas, 
became  vice  president  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank, 
and  for  over  ten  years  has  been  the  managing  official 
of  this  institution.  His  interest  in  banking  dates  even 
earlier,  since  in  1895'he  organized  the  Baileyville  State 
Bank  and  has  been  its  president  ever  since.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Atchison, 
is  a  charter  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  a  director  in  the  Bankers' 
Guarantee  Deposit  and  Surety  Company  of  Topeka, 
and  is  an  active  director  in  eight  different  corpora- 
tions.   Mr.  Bailey  resides  at  419  L  Street  in  Atchison. 

(Governor  Bailey  has  a  national  reputation  as  a 
stockman.  Besides  his  extensive  farming  interests  in 
Kansas  he  owns  lands  in  Color.ado  and  New  Mexico. 

From  early  manhood  to  the  present  Governor  Bailey 
has  given  his  allegiance  to  the  republican  party.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
in  1893  was  president  of  the  Bepublican  State  League 
of  Kansas.  In  1896  he  was  republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  First  District.  In  the  year  1898  he 
was  nominated  for  congressman  at  large  by  the  State 
Convention  at  Hutchinson,  and  in  that  campaign  he 
defeated  Bichard  W.  Blue.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  and  then  retired  from 
public  life  to  his  ranch  in  Nemaha  County.  In  1902 
he  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  governor  and  in  the 
November  election  he  defeated  W.  H.  Craddock,  the 
democratic  candidate,  by  a  substantial  majority.  He 
began  his  term  as  governor  in  1903  and  served  two 
years.  After  his  retirement  from  the  governor 's  chair 
he  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
United  States  senator.  In  1908  a  large  number  of 
republicans  urged  his  nomination  for  another  term  as 
governor.  He  has  sought  the  honors  of  public  office 
only  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  better  and  greater 
state,  and  a  strong  element  in  all  his  political  partici- 
pation has. been  his  loyalty  to  the  agricultural  cause. 
He  has  worked  consistently  for  ,the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  agriculture,  and  from  1895  to  1899  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  did  muph  during  that  time  to  secure  the 
retention  of  F.  D.  Cobum  in  the  office  of  secretary 
and  to  co-operate  with  that  great  exemplar  of  modern 
agriculture. 

Governor  Bailey  affiliates  with  Unity  Camp  No.  356, 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  with  Atchison 
Lodge  No.  647,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  In  1903  he  was  married  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, to  Mrs.  Ida  B.  (Albert)  Weede,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Albert,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 
Her  father  was  a  Nebraska  farmer.  Governor  Bailey 
has  two  step-sons:  Orlin  A.,  who  is  now  claim  adjuster 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  at  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska;  and  Vernon,  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  and  general  agent  for  an  insurance  company. 

Edward  C.  Willis,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Orphans  Home  at  Atchison,  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College  and  came  to  Kansas  nearly  forty  years 


ago  with  the  equipment  and  training  of  a  cultured 
New  Englander.  His  work  in  this  state  has  been 
largely  of  an  educational  nature,  and  he  has  taught, 
has  been  superintendent  of  schools,  and  was  finally 
appointed  to  his  present  post  at  Atchison,  where  he  has 
served  with  the  exception  of  two  years  since  1907. 

Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Willis'  ancestors  were  colonial 
families  of  New  England.  The  Willis  family  came 
originally  from  the  northern  part  of  England  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1638.  His  grand- 
father, Joseph  Willis,  was  bom  at  Mount  Holly, 
Vermont,  in  1779,  was  a  Vermont  farmer,  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  died  at  Bridgewater, 
Vermont,  in  1866.  He  married  Hannah  O'Headle, 
who  was  of  Irish  descent. 

Joseph  E.  Willis,  father  of  Edward  C,  was  born  at 
Mount  Holly,  Vermont,  in  1815.  He  grew  up  in  his 
native  locality,  was  a  Vermont  farmer  and  became  a 
prominent  citizen  of  that  state.  For  many  terms  he 
served  as  a  selectman  at  Bridgewater,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  more  than  twenty 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861  he 
enlisted  and  became  colonel  of -a  Vermont  regiment, 
seeing  active  service  until  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 
He  was  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Colonel  Willis  came  out  to  Kansas 
in  1878,  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  vicinity  of  Newton. 
He  bought  a  quarter  section  of  school  land  there, 
paying  $735.00,  and  though  quite  advanced  in  years 
at  the  time  was  identified  with  its  improvement  and 
cultivation  for  a  number  of  years.  The  death  of  this 
old  soldier  occurred  at  Newton,  Kansas,  in  1890. 
Colonel  Willis  married  Abigail  Tc^liff,  who  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  Vermont,  in  1821,  and  died  at  Bridge- 
water  in  that  state  in  1871.  Her  father  was  a  soldier 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  married  Abigail  McWilliams, 
of  Scotch  descent.  Both  the  Topliffs  and  the 
McWilliams  families  were  colonial  settlers.  Colonel 
Willis  and  wife  had  twin  sons,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Edward  C.  Horace  Greeley  was  a  painter  and 
decorator  and  died  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1916. 

Edward  C.  Willis  acquired  a  liberal  education.  He 
attended  the  public-  schools  at  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
the  Academy  at  South  Woodstock,  and  then  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  1879.  In  the  same  year  he  came  out  to 
Kansas  to  join  his  parents  at  Newton,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  He  later  went  to  Berthoud,  Colorado,  and 
taught  school  for  several  years  and  then  removed  to 
Denver,  where  he  had  his  headquarters  for  two  years 
while  in  the  railway  mail  service.  In  1890  Mr.  Willis 
entered  the  Colorado  Normal  School,  where  he  took  the 
complete  course  excepting  the  kindergarten  work. 

Returning  to  Newton  in  1892,  Mr.  Willis  resiuned 
his  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  city  schools,  and  for  nine 
and  a  half  years  was  principal  of  the  McKinley  School 
of  that  city.  In  1902  he  was  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Harvey  County,  and  filled  that 
office  nearly  four  years. 

Mr.  Willis  was  first  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
State  Orphans'  Home  at  Atchison  on  April  10,  1907. 
The  Board  of  Control  then  consisted  of  Messrs.  Bow- 
man, Elliott  and  Schermerhom.  His  commission  as 
superintendent  was  signed  by  Governor  E.  W.  Hoch. 
Except  for  the  two  years  from  September  1,  1913,  to 
September  1,  1915,  Mr.  Willis  has  been  continuously  in 
charge  of  the  Orphans'  Home  at  Atchison.  During 
that  interim  of  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
transfer  business,  and  so  has  interests  in  that  line. 
The  State  Orphans  Home  at  Atchison  is  one  of  the 
important  institutions   of    Kansas.     It   has   regular 
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accommodations  f pr  235  children^  and  even  more  can 
be  acconmiodated  in  emergencies.  Superintendent 
"WiJlis  has  forty-three  assistants  iinder  him.  The  home 
consists  of  four  cottages  for  the  children,  besides  the 
administration  builduig,  domestic  building,  power 
plant,  bam,  and  a  small  hospital. 

Mr.  Willis  studied  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
December,  1894,  at  Newton,  but  has  never  made  any 
practical  use  of  his  professional  qualifications.  He 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  police  judge  while 
living  at  Berthoud,  Colorado.  Mr.  Willis  is  a  repub- 
lican, a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
affiliated  with  Washington  Lodge  No.  5,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  Martha  Washington  Chapter 
No.  215,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  is  past  chancellor 
commander  of  Union  Lodge  No.  223,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  at  Newton,  and  a  member  of  Newton  Camp 
No.  603,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  Newton 
Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen. 

Mr.  Willis  was  jnarried  in  August,  1900,  at  Peabody, 
Kansas,  to  Miss  Anna  M.  House.  Her  mother  was 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  House,  of  Peabody,  now  deceased. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  have  one  daughter,  Corinne  R., 
bom  January  28, 1904. 

Albert  E.  May  hew,  who  has  lived  in  Kansas  since 
early  -boyhood,  has  built  up  the  leading  hardware 
business  at  Effingham  in  'Atchison  County,  is  also  a 
banker  there,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 
a  representative  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Mayhew  was  bom  at  St.  Mary's,  Canada^ 
March  17,  1866,  and  was  brought  to  Kansas  by  his 
parents  when  he  was  four  years  of  age.  He  grew  up 
at  Centralia,  was  educated  there  in  the  public  schools, 
graduating  from  high  sahool  in  ]  883,  and  for  one  year 
was  a  student  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia. 
Before  engaging  in  business  he  taught  three  years  in 
Nemaha  Coiinty,  Kansas.  His  business  experience 
began  as  clerk  in  different  stores.  After  two  years  he 
went  into  merchandising  for  himself  at  VermUlion, 
Kansas,  and  was  profitably  established  there  until 
1899.  In  that  year  Mr.  Mayhew  came  to  Effingham 
and  built  and  founded  his  present  hardware  store, 
which  is  the  largest  in  this  section  of  Atchison  County. 
His  two-story  building  is  located  on  Main  Street,  and 
he  has  extended  his  trade  relations  over  all  that  part 
of  the  county  and  draws  some  trade  which  normally 
would  go  to  the  City  of  Atchison. 

Mr.  Mayhew 's  father,  William  Mayhew,  was  a 
Kansas  pioneer.  He  was  born  in  Lancastershire, 
England,  in  1832,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ran  away 
from  home,  crossed  the  ocean,  and  located  at  St. 
Mary's,  Canada,  where  he  grew  to  manhood  and 
married.  He  became  a  farmer  and  stock  man,  and  in 
1870  came  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Centralia  in  June 
of  that  year.  He  resumed  farming  in  that  section,  and 
was  a  farmer  and  stockman  for  many  years.  He 
finally  retired  and  lived  at  San  Diego,  Calif omia,  until 
his  death  in  1903.  As  an  American  citizen  he  voted 
the  republican  ticket  and  was  very  active  in  his 
support  of  the  Congregational  Church.  William  May- 
hew married  Mary  Lancaster,  who  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land in  1832  and  died  at  Centralia,  Kansas,  in  1878. 
They  were  the  parents  of  six  children:  John  H.,  a 
merchant  and  speculator  living  at  Denver,  Colorado; 
Robert  E.,  a  retired  farmer  at  Topeka,  Kansas; 
George  W.,  who  lives  at  Denver,  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  farmer  but  made  a  fortune  in  the  gold  mines 
of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  and  is  now  living  retired; 
Eliza  J.,  wife  of  Amos  B.  Clippinger,  a  manufacturer 
of  tanks,  wagon  beds  and  other  commodities  of  that 
kind,  living  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri ;  Albert  E. ;  and 


Leonard,  who  is  an  employer  of  labor  at  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Besides  his  business  as  a  merchant  Mr.  Mayhew  is 
vice  president  of  the  EfiGUigham  State  Bank.  He  owns 
his  home  on  Howard  Street  and  also  a  large  farm  of 
640  acres  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading  republicans  of 
Atchison  County.  He  served  on  the  (Sty  Council  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  president  of  that  body.  In 
1914  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  lower  House,  serving  in  the  session  of  1915,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1916  to  the  session  of  the  following 
year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, was  chairman  of  the  Fees  and  Salary  Com- 
mittee in  1915,  and  was  also  on  the  Public  Utilities, 
Elections  and  Labor  committees.  Mr.  ^Mayhew 's 
name  is  most  prominently  associdted  with  the  insur- 
ance bill  introduced  and  passed  by  the  Leg^islatare  in 
1916.  This  bill  regulates  the  rates  of  insurances  in 
the  state  and  permits  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
to  raise  or  lower  rates  according  to  his  discretion. 
Mr.  Mayhew  was  also  instrumental  in  having  passed  a 
number  of  educational  bills  in  the  Legislature  of  1915. 
Educational  matters  particularly  appealed  to  him  in 
his  legislative  experience.  He  also  faithfully  looked 
after  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Mayhew  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  president  of  the  Cemetery  Association  of  Effingham, 
and  is  affiliated  with  Mackey  Lodge  No.  48,  Ancioit 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Spartan  Lodge  No.  250, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Felows,  and  Effingham 
Camp  No.  706,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
married  at  Vermillion,  Kansas,  in  1891,  Miss  Annie  J. 
Tinker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  S.  (Tinker)  Dodson,  who 
now  live»  at  Frankfort,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May- 
hew have  one  son,  Carl  H.  This  son  graduated  from 
the  Atchison  County  High*  School  and  from  the  Bald- 
win Business  College  at  Baldwin,  and  is  now  associated 
with  his  father  in  business. 

George  MoKinley,  In  point  of  continuous  service 
George  McKinley  is  one  of  the  veteran  Santa  Fe 
Railway  men.  He  began  railroading  with  a  line  that 
is 'now  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  station  agent  at 
Humboldt.  He  has  also  prospered  in  a  business  way, 
and  is  the  owner  of  some  valuable  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ductions near  Humboldt. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 
December  8,  1861.  ,His  people  were  of  Irish  descent 
and  were  pioneers  in  Ohio.  Sis  grandfather,  William 
McKinley,  died  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio.  The 
father's  name  was  also  William,  aijd  he  was  bom  in 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  in  1828,  grew  up  and  married 
there,  and  made  farming  his  basic  occupation.  He  was 
an  early  settler  at  Humboldt,  Kansas,  locating  there 
in  1880,  and  acquired  some  extensive  real  estate  in  the 
town.  He  died  at  Humboldt  in  1904.  Politically  he 
was  a  republican,  *  and  was  an  active  member  and 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  William  McKinley 
married  Grace  Mounts,  who  was  bom  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  in  1843,  and  died  at  Humboldt,  Kansas, 
in  1908.  Their  children  were:  Mary,  who  lives  at 
Humboldt,  widow  of  Monroe  Ashbrook,  who  died  at 
Humboldt,  having  been  a  farmer  in  Ohio  and  in 
Kansas;  George,  who  is  the  second  in  age;  William,  a 
horticulturist  living  at  Carlinville  in  Macoupin  County, 
Illinois;  Alice,  who  lives  at  Humboldt,  widow  of 
Charles  Reber,  who  was  a  merchant ;  Joseph,  a  banker 
at  lola,  Kansas;  Charles,  connected  with  the  Wells 
Fargo  Company  Express  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
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Scott,  a  fanner  at  Humboldt;  John,  also  a  farmer  at 
Humboldt. 

George  McKinlej  had  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and  grew 
up  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  nineteen  when  he 
came  to  Kansas  and  for  several  years  remained  on  the 
farm  in  Allen  County.  In  1885  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  old  L.  L.  and  G.  Railway,  now  part  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  and  from  the  first  has  been  connected  with 
the  station  service.  He  became  station  agent  at 
Humboldt  in  1891.  Since  that  year  he  has  been  the 
effective  and  ef&cient  medium  of  the  transaction  of 
business  between  the  railroad  and  the  public,  and  is 
the  type  of  man  who  has  done  ihuch  to  popularize  the 
Santa  Fe  Bailway  as  a  transportation  system  in 
Kansas. 

Mr.  McKinley  owns  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  four 
miles  south  of  Humboldt.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  oil 
and  gas  district,  and  it  now  has  ten  producing  oil 
wells.  His  home,  which  he  owns,  is  at  318  South 
Ninth  Street.  Mr.  McKinley  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
McElinley  Crude  Oil  Company.  He  is  a  republican  and 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

He  first  married  in  1886,  in  Illinois,  Miss  Flora 
Deffenbaugh.  She  died  at  Humboldt  in  1904.  There 
were  three  children  of  their  marriage:  Susan,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  after  her  marriage 
to  Chester  Squire,  now  a  farmer  at  Humboldt; 
Benjamin,  an  employee  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  at  Forth  Worth,  Texas;  and  Junior,  who 
lives  at  home  and  is  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hum- 
boldt High  School.  In  1908  at  Humboldt  Mr. 
McKinley  married  Miss  Effie  Neff,  daughter  of  Eli 
and  Nancy  (Barnes)  Neff.  Her  parents  are  both 
deceased,  her  father  having  been  an  extensive  land 
owner  and  rancher  in  Wilson  County,  Kansas. 

Dalb  Stabk  is  the  present  postmaster  of  the  Village 
of  Perry  in  Jefferson  County.  The  Stark  family  has 
been  primarily  identified  with  this  town  from  its 
very  f oxmding  through  all  the  years. 

The  postmasters'  grandfather,  N.  J.  Stark,  came  to 
Kftwffft^  in  1860  and  acquired  a  tract  of  land  in 
Jefferson  County  on  which  he  subsequently  platted  the 
Town  of  Perry.  He  was  a  farmer  by  regular  voca- 
tion, and  he  established  the  first  lumber  business  at 
Perry.  He  was  bom  in  Michigan  in  1812,  a  date  which 
indicates  that  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  very 
earliest  families  in  that  territory,  and  he  died  at  Perry, 
Kansas,  in  1894. 

Mr.  Dale  Stark  was  born  at  Perry  November  15, 
1890.  His  father,  F.  M.  Stark,  who  was  bom  at 
Petoskey,  Michigan,  in  1855,  was  brought  to  Kansas 
at  the  age  of  five  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  Perry  he 
grew  up  and  married,  and  first  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  lumber  business  and  afterward 
bought  the  local  yard,  which  he  kept  until  1901,  and 
then  sold  it  to  J.  Thomas  &  Son.  Following  that  for 
two  years  he  was  a  merchant  and  in  1903  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  is  still  living  and  is 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  warehouse  of  Jones 
Store  Company.  Politically  he  is  a  democrat,  is  an 
active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
formerly  was  an  elder,  and  has  lodge  affiliations  with 
Lawrence  Lodge  of  Masons  and  Perry  Lodge  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  F.  M.  Stark 
married  Etta  Armstrong,  who  was  bom  in  1855  and 
died  at  Perry,  Kansas,  in  1902.  Their  children,  four 
in  number.  Dale  being  the  youngest,  are:  N.  D. 
Stark,  an  employe  with  the  Forth  Worth  &  Denver  City 
Bailway  ICompany,  living  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Guietta,  a  resident  of  Oskaloosa  and  present  register 
of  deeds  of  Jefferson  County;  and  V.  B.  Stark,  who 


lives  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  is  supeAntendent 
of  the  delivery  room  of  the  Jones  Store  Company. 

Mr.  Dale  Stark  attended  the  j^ublic  schools  of  Perry, 
graduating  from  high  school  iii  1910.  After  leaving 
school  he  began  work  in  a  local  store,  and  was  busily 
engaged  with  his  duties  there  until  his  appointment  as 
postmaster  in' January,  1916.  He  was  appointed  under 
President  Wilson,  and  has  well  justified  the  confidence 
of  his  friends  in  the  capable  administration  he  has 
given.  On  taking  the  post  office  Mr.  Stark  resigned 
his  position  in  the  City  Council.  He  is  a  democrat, 
is  junior  warden  of  Perry  Lodge  No.  415,  Ancient 
Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  and  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  clerk  of  Kaw  Valley  Camp  No.  1483  of 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  at  Perry. 

He  was  married  at  Perry  June  2,  1916,  to  Miss 
Ruth  Judy,  daughter  of  A.  J.  and  Molly  Judy,  who 
reside  at  Oskaloosa.    Her  father  is  a  farmer. 

James  M.  Chisham.  Perhaps  no  one  has  been  more 
closely  identified  with  the  public  affairs  and  publi^ 
utilities  of  Atchison  than  Mr.  James  M.  Chisham,  who 
is  now  superintendent  of  the  Atchison  Water  Company. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  filled  official  positions  in 
the  city's  government,  and  helped  make  Atchison  a 
city  of  modern  improvements,  including  paved  streets, 
and  possessed  of  those  public  utilities  which  are 
inseparable  from  health  and  convenience. 

He  is  an  old  resident  of  Atchison,  having  come  to 
the  city  when  a  child.  He  has  fought  his  own  way 
to  success.  He  was  bom  in  Randolph  County,  Mis- 
souri, December  23,  1859.  His  ancestors,  the  Chis- 
hams,  came  from  Scotland,  were  early  settlers  in 
Virginia,  in  colonial  times,  and  from  there  the  family 
moved  to  Kentucky  and  later  to  Missouri.  Mr.  Chis- 
ham's  grandfather  Chisham  was  a  Randolph  County, 
Missouri,  pioneer,  and  spent  his  life  there  as  a  farmer. 
Mr.  Chisham 's  matemal  grandfather  Palmer  went  out 
to  California  during  the  gold  excitement  of  the  early 
'50s,  and  while  retuming  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  lost  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

George  Chisham,  father  of  JamjBs  M.  Chisham,  was 
bom  in  Missouri,  in  1836,  spent  his  active  career  as  a 
farmer  and  died  in  Randolph  County  in  1862.  He 
was  a  democrat  in  politics.  His  ^fe,  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  was  bom  in  Missouri  in  1838  and  died  at 
Atchison,  Kansas,  in  1871.  There  were  just  three 
children,  James  M.  being  the  second  and  the  only  one 
still  living.  This  family  suffered  a  tragedy  In  1862, 
when  they  were  stricken  by  dysentery  and  not  only  the 
father  but  the  oldest  son,  William,  and  the  youngest 
son,  John,  died  of  the  disease.  William  was  five  years 
old  at  the  time  and  John  was  an  infant. 

In  1865  the  widowed  mother  brought  her  only  son, 
James,  to  Atchison,  and  the  latter  has  known  no  other 
home  since  he  was  six  years  of  age.  He  attended  as 
regularly  as  possible  the  public  schools  and  for  two 
years  was  a  student  in  Montgomery  College  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Missouri.  He  left  that  school  in 
1879  and  returning  to  Atchison  entered  the  office 
of  the  recorder  of  deeds  as  assistant  deputy.  Subse- 
quently he  was  deputy  county  clerk  and  was  in  the 
court  house  three  years  altogether.  In  the  spring 
of  1883  he  began  work  for  the  Eastem  Kansas  Land 
and  Loan  Company  as  bookkeeper,  but  after  three 
months  took  a  position  as  cashier  with  the  Atchison 
Gas  and  Water  Company.  That  was  his  first  con- 
nection with  the  public  utilities.  He  was  cashier  of 
the  Gas  and  Water  Company  three  years  and  then 
became  superintendent  of  the  gas  works.  He  man- 
aged that  company  until  January  1,  1898,  and  at  the 
same   time   was   secretary  of  the   company.     While 
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retaining  that  office  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
under  McE^inlej  and  served  until  January  1,  1911. 
In  1905  Mr.  Ghisham  became  active  superintendent 
of  the  Atchison  Water  Company,  and  has  retained 
that  office  to  the  present  time.  The  water  company 
is  owned  by  a  private  corporation,  the  general  offices 
of  which  are  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  local  offices 
are  at  406  Commercial  Street  in  Atchison. 

Atchison  has  a  fine  water  system.  The  pumping 
station  is  near  the  Union  Station  at  the  foot  of  Utah 
Avenue  on  the  Missouri  River.  The  capacity  of  the 
pump  is  4,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the  water  is 
delivered  partly  by  direct  pressure  and  partly  by 
gravity  flow.  At  Spring  Garden  Street  and  Sixth 
Street  are  situated  four  reservoirs,  one  with  a  capacity  • 
of  4,000,000  gallons  and  each  of  the  others  with  a 
capacity  of  1,750,000  gallons,  so  that  when  full  these 
reservoirs  contain  over  9,000,000  gallons  of  water. 

From  1885  to  1891  Mr.  Chisham  was  a  member  of 
the  City  Council  of  Atchison  and  was  president  of 
•the  council  three  years  of  that  time.  This  was  an 
era  of  great  public  improvements.  During  that  time 
two-thirds  of  the  paving  was  done,  and  Atchison  is 
noted  for  its  many  mUes  of  paved  streets.  Prom 
1891  to  1893  he  also  served  as  city  treasurer.  Mr. 
Chisham  is  a  director  in  the  Atchison  Water  Com- 
pany and  is  a  stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank. 
/In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  is  a  member  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  is  affiliated  with  Washington  Lodge 
No.  5,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  is  past 
high  priest  of  Washington  Chapter  No.  2,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  is  a  member  of  Washington  Commandery  . 
No.  1,  Knights  Templar,  and  belongs  to  Atchison 
Lodge  No.  4,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and 
to  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

In  1905  Mr.  Chisham  built  one  of  the  finest  homes 
in  the  city,  at  705  North  Fourth  Street,  where  he  and 
his  family  reside.  He  married  June  20,  1883,  near 
Hawthorne  in  Atchison  County,  Miss  Florence 
Iddings.  Her  parents,  James  M.  and  Margaret 
(Peefier)  Iddings,  are  both  now  deceased.  Her 
father  was  a  farmer  and  stock  man  and  an  early 
settler  in  Atchison  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chisham 
have  two  children.  Ruby,  still  at  home,  attended  the 
Midland  College  at  Atchison  through  the  junior  year 
and  completed  her  education  in  the  art  department 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Fay  is  the  wife  of 
Arthur  C.  Moses,  a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  in  the  mills  of  the  Kansas  Flour  Mills  Company. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  have  one  child,  William,  bom 
November  27,  1915. 

Hon.  Balie  Peyton  Wagoener,  of  Atchison,  is 
easily  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Kansans  of  the 
present  generation.  A  half  century  has  come  and  gone 
since  he  came  to  Atchison  as  a  young  law  student. 
He  practiced  with  eminent  success,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
railroad  attorneys  in  the  United  States,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  has  carried  the  responsibilities  of  the 
office  of  general  solicitor  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Waggoner  is  much  more  than  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  has  served  with  fidelity  and  conspicuous  ability 
in  high  public  places.  The  power  he  has  come  to  exert 
through  his  profession  and  through  his  business  inter- 
ests as  a  banker  has  been  applied  to  the  welfare  of 
his  home  city  and  the  state  at  large.  But  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  cherishes  most  is  a  title  conferred 
upon  him  not  by  reason  of  his  professional  promi- 
nence, nor  by  public  office  nor  by  learned  institutions, 
but  a  spontaneous  tribute  from  the  most  discriminat- 


ing of  all  critics  of  greatness— the  title  ''children's 
friend." 

Mr.  Waggener  is  of  old  American  ancestry.  His 
great-grandfather  fought  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  American  war  for  independence.  His  grand- 
father subsequently  served  as  major  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Waggener 's 
parents,  Peyton  R.  and  Sophronia  Briseis  (WiDis^ 
Waggener,  were  pioneers  in  Northwestern  Missoan, 
and  it  was  at  their  home  in  Platte  County,  Missouri, 
that  Balie  Peyton  Waggener  was  bom  Jvlj  18,  1847. 

As  a  boy  he  had  only  limited  advantages  of  the  local 
schools.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  appointed  to  a 
position  as  toll-gate  k'eeper  on  the  old  Platte  City  and 
Western  Turnpike.  To  grow  up  and  be  a  lawyer  was 
the  ambition  he  fostered  during  these  early  boyhood 
duties,  and  in  the  little  house  ^side  the  toll  road  he 
kept  a  few  law  books,  reading  them  when  not  standing 
at  the  tool-gate  and  also  after  the  day's  work  was 
done.  In  1866  he  enrolled  as  a  law  student  in  the 
office  of  Otis  and  Glick  at  Atchison.  His  diligence 
and  application  were  such  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  June  10,  1867,  before  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Waggener  was  always  especially  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  professional  associates.  Men  of 
mature  years  and  secure  position  in  the  profession 
were  doubtless  attracted  by  his  promising  abilities, 
and  when  his  own  fame  was  secure  it  was  deemed  a 
distinction  even  b^  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Kansas 
to  be  connected  with  Balie  P.  Waggener  in  practice. 
Three  years  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Horton  &  Waggener,  the 
senior  member  of  which  was  Albert  H.  Horton,  then 
United  States  district  attorney.  This  firm  continaed 
at  Atchison  until  1876,  when  the  senior  partner  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court.  In  1887  Mr.  Waggener  formed  a 
partnership  as  Waggener,  Martin  &  Orr.  This  firm 
was  dissolved  April  30,  1895,  and  was  reconstituted 
as  Waggener,  Horton  &  Orr.  After  retiring  from  the 
bench  cSiief  Justice  Horton  resumed  his  former  asso- 
ciations with  Mr.  Waggener.  David  Martin,  a  partner 
in  the  earlier  firm,  succeeded  Judge  Horton  as  chief 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judge  Horton  died  in  ^ 
1902,  and  subsequently  his  place  in  the  firm  was  taken 
by  ex-Chief  Justice  Frank  Doster,  making  the  name 
Waggener,  Doster  &  Orr.  Mr.  Waggener  was  there- 
fore associated  with  three  chief  justices  of  the 
Kansas  Supreme  Court.  In  1910  Mr.  Orr  withdrew 
from  the  firm,  and  the  firm  thereupon  became  Wag- 
gener &  ChalUss,  and  later  on,  in  1916,  became  the 
firm  of  Waggener,  Challiss,  DeLacy  &  Brown. 

On  January  4,  1876,  Mr.  Wagg^er  was  appointed 
general  attorney  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  for 
the  State  of  Kansas.  He  filled  that  position  neariy 
thirty-five  years  and  on  May  1, 1910,  was  made  general 
solicitor  of  that  company  for  the  states  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado.  His  son  W.  P.  Waggener 
succeeded  him  as  general  attorney. 

Through  all  the  years  of  his  practice  Mr.  Waggener 
has  put  into  his  profession  the  very  best  of  his 
conspicuous  mental  talents  and  strength  and  integrity 
of  character.  Beginning  as  a  comparatively  obscure 
lawyer  in  almost  a  frontier  state,  he  has  risen  to  rank 
with  the  ablest  members  of  the  American  bar.  Mr. 
Waggener  is  a  student  and  scholar.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  collected  about  him  one  of  the  most  complete  law 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  containing  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  volumes.  This  library  is  at  his  residence 
in  Atchison,  and  for  years  he  made  it  a  custom  to 
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prepare  most  of  his  cases  in  his  stud^,  where  his 
privacy  was  safeguarded  more  than  in  his  ofGlce. 

In  1892  Mr.  Waggoner  was  elected  president  of  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Atchison,  and  he  has 
guided  that  solid  institution  through  all  the  subse- 
quent years.  He  also  perfected  and  put  into  operation 
l^e  Atchison  Bailway,  Light  &  Power  Company.  A 
source  of  recreation  and  one  of  his  most  cherished 
interests  is  his  noted  Green  View  Stock  Farm,  con- 
taining 500  acres  and  beautifully  situated  a  short 
distance  west  of  Atchison.  It  is  a  model  country 
estate,  equipped  with  everything  to  guarantee  eficiency 
of  farm  management,  and  though  owned  by  a  man  of 
wealth  it  has  been  conducted  not  without  profit  and 
wi^  an  advantage  that  has  flowed  to  the  good  of 
Kan«?<M«  agriculture  and  live  stock  interests  in  general. 
To  not  a  small  degree  it  has  been  an  experimental 
station.  Here  modem  methods  have  been  adapted  to 
agriculture  in  a  practical  way,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Waggoner  has  been  a  recognized  authority 
on  farming  and  animal  husbandry.  The  annual  sales 
of  live  stock  raised  on  his  farm  are  an  event  in  stock 
circles  in  the  Middle  West  and  buyers  attend  these 
sales  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Politically  Mr.  Waggener  has  always  been  a  demo- 
crat. While  political  honors  have  not  been  in  his 
line,  he  has  considered  it  a  public  dut^  to  help  build 
up  and  support  a  strong  party  organization  and  his 
influence  has  been  a  factor  in  makLig  the  democratic 
party  in  Kansas  strong  and  efficient  and  in  later  years 
frequently  successful  over  the  state  at  large.  Mr. 
Waggener  had  been  in  practice  only  a  short  time  when 
in  1869  he  was  ejected  to  the  Atchison  City  Council. 
In  1872  he  was  his  party's  noptiinee  for  the  office  of 
attorney  general  of  the  state.  In  1873  he  was  chosen 
city  attorney  for  Atchison.  Prom  1889  to  1891  and 
again  from  1895  to  1897  he  was  Atchison's  honored 
mayor.  In  1902  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legi^ture,  and  was  chairman  of  the  • 
Judiciary  Committee  and  one  of  the  active  leaders  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  minority  side.  In  1904 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  a  strong 
republican  district.  This  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  of  his  political  career.  He  carried  his  district 
by  a  majority  of  1,500  votes,  while  at  the  same  elec- 
tion Theodore  Boosevelt,  the  republican  candidate  for 
president,  carried  the  district  by  over  3,600.  Mr. 
Waggener  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  during  the 
sessions  of  1905  and  1907  and  in  November,  1912, 
he  was  again  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  2,000. 
Mr.  Waggener  served  in  the  Senate  until  1916. 

His  name  appears  on  the  membership  rolls  of  many 
fraternal  and  civic  organizations  and  he  has  long 
been  prominent  in  Masonry.  He  is  a  Knight  Templs^ 
and  Scottish  Bite  Mason  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 

On  May  27,  1869,  he  married  Emma  L.  Hethering- 
ton.  Her  father,  William  W.  Hetherington,  was  one 
of  Atchison's  most  prominent  citizens.  They  are  the 
parents  of  two  children:  William  Peyton  Waggener, 
mentioned  elsewhere;  and  Mabel  L.,  wife  of  E.  K. 
Smith,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railway. 

A  reference  to  the  files  of  the  Atchison  papers  and 
the  state  press  generally  reveals  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Waggoner's  name  has  been  more  frequently  connected 
in  recent  years  with  occasions  that  are  never  described 
in  the  political  news  but  in  those  more  intimate  events 
connected  with  the  happiness  and  joy  of  children. 
In  1897  Mr.  Waggener  gave  some  definite  expression 
to  his   long   cherished   regard   for   and   interest   in 


children  by  inaugurating  an  annual  picnic  for  the 
children.  Every  year  since  then  at  his  personal 
e:^nse  he  f urmshes  free  transportation,  free  enter- 
tainment and  free  refreshments  to  all  the  children  of 
Atchison  County  who  attend  these  picnics.  It  is  said 
that  the  larger  the  crowd  the  greater  his  personal 
delight  in  the  affair.  The  Atchison  County  cmldren's 
picnics  are  now  an  institution,  and  every  year  the 
occasion  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  s&te.  In  fact  a  record  of  the 
picnic  has  been  placed  in  the  annals  of  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society.  The  Historical  Society's 
secretary  in  the  year  1911  mentions  the  visit  of 
President  Taft  to  Kansas,  and  the  President's  pres- 
ence at  the  Waggener  Picnic  in  AtcMson  County. 
On  September  27th  of  that  year  the  President  1^ 
Topeka  about  an  hour  after  laying  the  comerst<me  of 
the  Memorial  Hall  Building  and  arrived  at  Atchison 
so  as  to  participate  in  Mr.  Waggoner's  twelfth  annual 
picnic  It  became  Mr.  Taft's  duty  and  pleasure  to 
present  the  f  oimder  of  these  picnics  with  a  silver 
loving  cup,  given  by  the  people  of  Atchison  County. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Taft  in  presenting  the  cup  were 
quoted  as  follows:  ^'A  token  is  this,  Mr.  Waggener, 
that  carries  real  sincerity  and  friendship.  I  present 
this  beautiful  vase  of  silver  in  the  name  of  the  people 
here  assembled  as  a  sign  of  love  and  esteem.  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  eminence  you  have  obtained. ' ' 
The  response  of  Mr.  Waggener  was:  ''This  is  a 
distinction  unmerited.  I  have  no  words  to  express  my 
grateful  acknowledgment." 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Waggener  was  obliged  to 
undergo  a  surgical  operation  in  the  famous  hospital 
at  Bochester,  Minnesota.  His  return  to  Atchison  was 
signalized  by  such  a  reception  as  would  be  gratifying 
even  to  kings  and  emperors  and  such  as  is  seldom 
accorded  to  a  man  either  in  private  or  public  life. 
The  Atchison  children  had  prayed  for  his  recovery 
while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  and  when  word  came 
that  he  was  safely  by  the  crisis  and  would  soon  return 
home  preparations  were  made  to  extend  him  a  welcome. 
All  the  children  were  on  hand,  and  the  automobile 
conveying  Mr.  Waggener  from  the  station  to  his  home 
passed  tnrough  lines  of  children  on  both  sides.  The 
Kansas  City  Journal  had  a  special  reporter  on  the 
scene,  who  described  it  in  the  following  words :  ' '  Few 
men  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  such  an  ovation. 
Men  who  have  done  important  things  have  been 
received  by  town  bands  and  by  citizens'  clubs  with 
fluttering  badges.  Men  have  come  back  to  their  home 
people  to  be  received  in  the  Opera  House,  and  cheers 
have  echoed  in  their  receptive  ears.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  no  such  home  coming  as  Mr.  Wag- 
goner's could  come  to  an  ordinary  man.  It  was  the 
tribute  of  sincere  devotion  and  genuine  friendship. 
It  couldn't  be  bought  with  money  or  earned  by 
material  success.  These  Atchison  children  didn  't  care 
a  rap  for  Waggener  the  railroad  attorney,  nor  Wag- 
gener the  politician,  nor  even  for  Waggener  the 
exemplary  citizen.  It  was  Mr.  Waggener  the  good, 
kind  friend  they  loved,  to  whom  the  welcome  was  given, 
and  it  sprang  from  sheer  joy  that  he  had  recovered 
his  health  and  was  with  them  once  more.  And  who 
can  say  that  the  earth  holds^  a  more  splendid  triumph 
as  the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  than  this!  All  other 
laudations  and  exclamations  are  tame  compared  with 
the  flushed  enthusiasm  of  hundreds  of  happy  children 
shouting  a  welcome  from  their  hearts. ' ' 

Mr.  Waggener  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  and 
interested  friends. 
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Rurus  Benton  Pbbey.  There  appears  on  other 
pages  of  this  publication  a  history  of  Midland 
CoUege  at  Atchison.  In  this  connection  is  found  an 
appropriate  place  for  some  reference  to  the  career 
of  the  president  of  that  well  known  Kansas  institu- 
tion,  Bufus  Benton  Peery,  who  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  as  a  missionary  and  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  took  the  president's  chair  in 
1912. 

Mr.  Peery  is  of  old  American  stock  and  Revolu- 
tionary antecedents.  He  was  bom  at  Burkes  Garden, 
Virginia,  April  9,  1868.  The  Peerys  originated  in 
England  and  in  1741  three  brothers,  Thomas,  William 
and  Edward  Peery,  immigrated  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania. They  had  been  English  soldiers,  but  in 
the  next  generation  members  of  the  family  turned 
from  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  fought  gallantly 
with  the  patriots  for  independence.  Mr.  Peery 's 
great-grandfather,  also  named  Thomas  Peery,  was  a 
soldier  in  that  struggle.  He  died  in  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Peery 's  grandfather,  also  named  Thomas  Peery, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  his  active  career 
as  a  farmer  and  stock  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Burkes 
Garden,  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1871.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  maiden  name  of 
his  wife  was  Gose,  who  was  born  in  Virg^a,  and 
died  a  number  of  years  before  her  husband  at  Burkes 
Garden. 

Capt.  Thomas  Peery,  father  of  President  Peery, 
was  born  at  Burkes  Garden,  Virginia,  in  1842,  and 
continued  the  family  record  for  patriotism  and  valor 
by  serving  two  years  in  the  Civil  war  as  an  officer  in 
the  Confederate  army.  He  served  from  1863  to  1865 
and  was  captain  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  of 
Virginia  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  part  of  Corse 's 
Brigade  and  in  the  famous  Pickett's  Division.  Cap- 
tain Peery  aside  from  his  service  as  a  soldier  was  a 
stock  raiser  and  trader  and  filled  a  number  of  county 
offices,  including  county  commissioner  and  sheriff. 
He  finally  retired  to  Culpeper,  Virginia,  where  two 
years  later  he  died  in  1908.  He  was  a  democrat,  and 
an  active  supporter  and  for  many  years  an  elder  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Captain  Peery  married  Sarah 
Henrietta  Repass.  She  was  bom  in  Southwestern 
Virginia  at  Wytheville  in  1843  and  died  at  Burkes 
Garden  in  1886.  She  became  the  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren, noted  briefly  as  follows:  E.  W.  Peery,  a 
prominent  physician  and  surgeon  and  a  specialist  in 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  diseases  in  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia; Rufus  Benton,  who  is  the  second  in  age;  Walton  . 
S.,  a  merchant  at  Norton,  Virginia;  Nora  Kate,  who 
lives  at  Norton,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Spracher,  who 
was  a  traveling  salesman  and  was  stmck  and  killed 
by  a  locomotive  in  1903;  Anna  S.,  wife  of  William 
Hansbarger,  a  farmer  and  stockman  at  Peterstown, 
West  Virginia;  John  Camahan,  who  is  president  of 
the  Roanoke  Woman's  College  at  Salem,  Virginia; 
Josephine,  wife  of  Joseph  Porter,  a  merchant  at 
Norton,  Virginia;  Maude  Cassel,  wife  of  Oscar 
Veazey,  a  mining  and  electrical  engineer  at  Pratt, 
West  Virginia;  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Stephen  S. 
Cassel,  a  stockman  and  farmer  at  Rural  Retreat, 
Virginia;  and  George  G.,  who  is  professor  of  biology 
in  Roanoke  College,  Virginia,  and  lives  at  Salem. 
Capt.  Thomas  Peery  married  for  his  second  wife 
Lora  Shawver,  who  is  still  living,  her  home  being  at 
Bluefield,  West  Virginia.  Her  children  are:  Claire, 
an  employee  of  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  at 
Akron,  Ohio;  Sallie,  a  teacher  in  the  West  Virginia 
schools;.  Tommie,  who  lives  with  her  half  brother 
at  Atchison  and  is  a  student  in  Midland  College;  and 
Margaret  and  Pauline,  both  with  their  mother. 


Dr.  R.  B.  Peery  while  a  boy  on  his  father 's  farm  in 
Virginia  distinguished  himself  by  studious  inclina- 
tions and  early  fixed  his  choice  upon  a  career  in  the 
church.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at  Burkes 
Garden,  including  the  high  school,  and  graduated  from 
the  Warttburg  Private  ^minary  at  Graham,  Virginia. 
In  1890  he  graduated  A.  B.  from  Roanoke  College  at 
Salem,  Virginia,  for  two  years  was  a  student  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1892  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  continued  his  studies  while  abroad  imder 
the  direction  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Penn- 
sylvania College  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  1895  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the 
latter  institution.  Doctor  Peery  is  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  Greek  letter  fraternity. 

In  1892  he  went  to  the  missionary  fields  in  Japan, 
and  was  active  in  that,  oriental  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Church  until  1903.  Among 
Kansans  Doctor  Peery  probably  has  a  more  intimate 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  country  and 
its  people  than  any  other  citizen.  While  in  Japan 
he  published  a  book  entitled  ''The  Gist  of  Japan," 
which  had  a  wide  sale  and  appreciation  in  England 
and  America,  and  also  in  Japan.  He  also  pubSshed 
''Lutherans  in  Japan,''  translated  the  Lutheran 
Hymn  Book  into  Japanese,  and  was  author  of  a 
voliune  ' '  Addresses  to  Young  Men, ' '  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  Japan. 

After  returning  from  his  long  residence  in  Japan 
Doctor  Peery  in  1903  became  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1905  he  was  called  to 
one  of  the  prominent  churches  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
where  he  remained  until  he  came  to  Atchison  in  1912 
to  become  president  of  Midland  College. 

Doctor  Peery  married  at  Wytheville,  Virginia,  in 
1895  Miss  Lettie  A.  Rich,  daughter  of  W.  W.  and 
Mary  (Cassel)  Rich.  Her  father,  now  deceased,  was 
a  furniture  merchant.  Her  mother  still  lives  at 
Wytheville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peery  are  both  of  Revolu- 
tionary descent,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Peery 
have  six  children:  Harold  Rich,  bom  in  August, 
1896,  now  a  student  in  Midland  College;  Thomas 
Benton,  born  in  1898,  a  student  at  Midland;  Rob 
Roy,  bom  in  1901,  also  in  Midland  College;  Paul 
Denver,  bom  in  1907,  "land  William  Wallace,  bom  in 
1912,  both  students  in  the  public  schools  of  Atchison; 
and  Donald  Lee,  born  in  1915. 

John  William  Mossr  has  been  a  figure  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Meriden,  Kansas,  for  over  thirty 
years.  Besides  his  large  mercantile  enterprise  and 
the  ownership  of  considerable  property  Mr.  Moser  is 
active  in  various  public  and  semi-public  movements 
and  enterprises  of  Jefferson  County. 

He  was  born  March  3,  1857,  in  Georgia  Township, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  state  his 
ancestors,  the  Mosers,  have  lived  since  Colonial  times, 
locating  there  from  Germany.  His  great-grandfather, 
Abraham  Moser,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1767 
and  spent  his  last  years  in  Georgia  Township  of 
Fayette  County,  where  he  belonged  with  the  pioneer 
stock.  His  wife,  Catherine,  was  bora  in  1774.  The 
grandfather,  John  Moser,  was  born  in  Georgia  Town- 
ship of  Fayette  County  in  1809,  spent  his  life  as  a 
farmer  and  died  in  the  same  locality  in  1888,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine.  He  married  Amy  Sterling,  who 
was  born  in  German  Township  of  Fayette  County 
and  spent  her  last  years  in  Georgia  Township.  Her 
father,  John  Sterling,  was  born  in  England  and  was 
of   straight   English   descent   for   generations.     The 
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Sterlings  have  been  prominent  both  in  England  and 
America.  John  Sterling  was  a  farmer  in  Fayette 
Ck>unt7,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  German  Township. 

Abraham  Moser,  father  of  John  W.  Moser,  was  a 
well  known  citissen  of  Jefferson  County,  Kansas,  for 
many  years.  He  was  bom  in  Georgia  Township  of 
Fayette  County  November  4,  1833,  grew  up  and  mar- 
ried in  that  locality,  and  in  early  life  became  a 
merchant  at  Masontown,  Fayette  County.  He  came 
west  in  1885  and  with  his  son  John  W.  established 
the  present  general  mercantile  business  at  Meriden. 
They  erected  two  buildings,  one  75  by  100  feet  and 
the  other  100  by  100  feet.  The  first  contains  two  full 
stories,  while  the  other  is  two  stories  for  one  half  its 
depth.  Abraham  Moser  continued  active  in  business 
at  Meriden  until  his  death  in  1905.  He  was  a  very 
strong  and  active  democrat  in  politics  and  was  a 
member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  He  married  Bachel  Asenath  Smith,  who 
was  bom  in  Georgia  Township  of  Fayette  Coimty, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1840  and  is  still  living  at  Meriden 
with  her  son  John  W.  The  latter  was  her  oldest 
child.  The  next  in  age,  Sarah  Melinda,  died  at 
Meriden,  Kansas,  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
being  the  wife  of  John  D.  Lynch,  who  is  now  Uving 
retired  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania.  Their  son 
T.  B.  Lynch  is  a  very  popular  citizen  of  Fayette 
County  and  as  a  republican  in  a  democratic  district 
was  elected  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  1914.  Lesley  Wade  Moser,  the  youngest  child, 
was  in  a  promising  career  as  a  merchant  at  Meriden 
when  death  overtook  him  in  1894,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three. 

John  W.  Moser  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Fayette  County  and  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  also  attended  the  Academy  of 
Masontown,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
became  associated  with  his  father  in  business.  He 
soon  took  charge  of  the  store  and  ever  sinte  coming 
to  Kansas  has  managed  the  business  on  Main  Street, 
one  of  the  largest  general  mercantile  houses  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  Besides  the  two  store  buildings  above 
mentioned  he  owns  another  store  in  the  town  and  has 
two  dwelling  houses. 

Mr.  Moser  served  as  a  school  director  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  was  for  many  years  president  and  is 
now  treasurer  of  the  Cemetery  Association  of  Meriden. 
The  people  of  Meriden  take  great  pride  in  their 
beautiful  and  well  kept  cemetery.  Mr.  Moser  is  a 
democrat. 

He  was  married  at  Masontown,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1881,  to  Miss  Jennie  Honsaker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Honsaker,  both  deceased.  Her  father 
was  a  carpenter.  Mrs.  Moser  died  April  17,  1916, 
the  mother  of  three  children.  Abraham,  the  oldest, 
is  now  serving  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Jefferson  County, 
is  a  resident  of  Meriden,  and  is  recruiting  of&cer  for 
the  United  States  Army.  In  1916  he  'was  elected  in  a 
republican  district  on  the  democratic  ticket  to  the 
Legislature.  Paul,  the  second  son,  is  now  a  student 
in  the  Elansas  State  University  at  Lawrence,  but  has 
his  home  at  Meriden.  He  married  Inez  McLucas. 
John,  who  assists  his  father  in  business  at  home,  is  a 
senior  in  the  Meriden  High  School. 

Bartholomew  John  Bpx.  By  many  years  of  in- 
dustry, directed  by  sound  judgment  and  thorough 
common  sense,  B.  J.  Bux  has  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  citizens  of  Kansas,  owner  of  many  valu- 
able farms,  and  is  now  living  retired  at  Meriden, 
where  he  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  State  Bank. 


A  resident  of  Elansas  since  he  was  six  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Bux  was  bora  in  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1864.  His  people  were  all  Germans.  His 
father,  John  Bux,  was  bora  in  Baden,  Germany,  in 
1828,  grew  up  there,  and  had  six  years  of  experience 
in  the  German  army.  On  coming  to  America  he  landed 
at  New  Orleans  and  there  embarked  on  a  Mississippi 
Biver  steamboat  for  the  North.  This  boat  was  sunk 
at  Cairo,  Illinois,  but  John  Bux  was  rescued.  He 
soon  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  moved  across 
the  Mississippi  to  BelleviUe,  Illinois,  and  had  his 
home  in  St.  Clair  County  for  nineteen  years.  By 
trade  he  was  a  bricklayer  and  he  conducted  a  brick 
yard   at   Belleville. 

In  1870  John  Bux  brought  his  family  to  Shawnee 
County,  Kansas,  buying  a  farm.  On  that  land  he 
lived  and  f oUowed  agriculture  for  thirty-three  years. 
In  the  environment  with  which  they  had  become 
familiar  through  these  many  years  of  toil  and  f funily 
associations  John  Bux  and  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary.  On  retiring  from  the 
farm  he  moved  to  Meriden  but  died  in  Shawnee  County 
in  February,  1914.  He  was  a  democrat  and  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  name  of  his  wife  was 
Barbara  Finkins,  who  was  bora  in  Baden,  Germany, 
in  1829  and  died  at  Meriden,  Kansas,  in  1907.  They 
had  lived  to  see  most  of  their  children  reared  and 
comfortably  situated  in  the  world.  These  children 
were  eight  in  number.  Katy,  who  lives  in  Cherry- 
vale,  Kansas,  is  the  widow  of  Bemick  Schultheis,  a 
farmer,  who  died  March  3,  1917.  Lena,  twin  sister  of 
Katy,  is  the  wife  of  August  Erhart  and  lives  at 
North  Topeka.  Annie,  who  died  in  Shawnee  County, 
married  G.  C.  Drissell,  a  farmer  now  living  at  Port- 
land, Oregon.  The  fourth  in  the  family  is  Mr.  B.  J. 
Bux.  Veronica  married  W.  C.  Stadel,  a  retired 
farmer  at  Hoyt,  Kansas.  Lizzie  is  the  wife  of  Max 
Apel,  a  farmer  in  Shawnee  County.  John  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Santa  Fe  shops  and  lives  in  North 
Topeka.  The  youngest,  Mary,  died  when  six  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Bux  grew  up  in  Shawnee  County,  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  and  his  father's  .farm  was 
his  environment  until  he  was  twenty-two.  After  that 
he  took  up  farming  for  himself  and  from  a  beginning 
in  rather  humble  circumstances  has  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  land  not  only  in  this  state  but 
elsewhere.  As  a  practical  farmer  he  operated  in 
Shawnee,  Jackson  and  Jefferson  counties,  but  since 
1909  has  lived  retired  in  Meriden.  One  of  his  farms, 
consisting  of  120  acres,  lies  in  Shawnee  County,  1% 
miles  west  of  Meriden.  He  also  has  a  farm  of  320 
acres  a  mile  south  of  Meriden,  one  of  160  acres  in 
Gove  County,  another  of  a  quarter  section  in  Wichita 
County,  and  is  owner  of  320  acres  in  Boone  County, 
Arkansas.  Besides  his  residence  on  Wyandotte  Street 
in  Meriden  he  owns  a  business  building  on  Main 
Street. 

His  retirement  from  business  gives  him  leisure  for 
public  spirited  activities  and  he  is  now  serving  his 
second  term  as  mayor  of  Meriden.  Mr.  Bux  is  a  re- 
publican. He  is  af&liated  with  Meriden  Lodge  No. 
236,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Meriden 
Camp  No.  1491,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
Meriden  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

In  Jefferson  County  in  1886  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Stadel.  Her  father,  S.  L.  Stadel,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1830,  and  on  coming  to  America  first  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1868  removed  to  Kansas  and 
located  in  Jackson  County.  He  was  a  stone  mason 
by  trade  but  for  many  years  followed  farming  and 
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gained  a  position  as  a  man  of  wealth  through  his 
varied  interests.  He  died  at  Meriden  June  1,  1910. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Cecilia  Bausch,  who 
was  bom  at  Mauerheim,  Germany,  in  1831,  and  died 
at  Meriden,  Kansas,  in  November,  1913.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Stadel  had  four  children:  William  C, 
who  married  Veronica  Buz,  as  above  noted;  Mrs. 
Buz;  Henry,  a  farmer  near  Hoyt,  Kansas;  and  Simon, 
a  farmer  near  Quinemo,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Buz  was  well  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Jackson  County.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
Neighbors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buz  have  two  children: 
Joseph  H.,  who  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  now  in  the 
(Government  service  with  home  at  Seneca,  Kansas; 
and  Albert  C,  a  student  in  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan. 

Iela.  Puderbauoh,  M.  D.  The  second  physician  in 
practice  at  Ozawkie  was  Dr.  Aaron  Puderbaugh,  and 
in  tiiat  same  locality  his  son  Dr.  Ira  Puderbaugh  has 
handled  the  bulk  of  the  professional  work  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

Ozawkie  is  the  native  town  of  Dr.  Ira  Puderbaugh, 
where  he  was  born  March  5,  1878.  His  ancestors 
were  Germans  who  immigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in 
very  early  times.  His  grandfather  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1810,  afterwards  moved  to  Western  Ohio, 
from  there  to  Indiana,  and  finally  came  to  Kansas, 
where  he  lived  retired  until  his  death  at  Ozawkie  in 
1883. 

Dr.  Aaron  Puderbaugh,  who  is  now  living  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  with  h£  daughter  Mrs.  May  Sullivan, 
was  born  in  August,  1836,  in  Darke  County,  Ohio. 
When  he  was  a  child  his  parents  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  Wabash,  Illinois,  and  he  grew  up  and  married  there. 
In  early  life  he  took  up  the  trade  of  buggy  and  wagon 
maker,  and  this  was  his  occupation  when  he  came  to 
Kansas  in  1862  and  located  at  Ozawkie  as  a  pioneer. 
He  foUowed  his  trade  in  that  then  small  country 
community  until  1878.  Though  forty-two  years  old, 
he  was  still  able  to  achieve  success  in  a  new  line,  and 
in  1879  entered  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College, 
where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in  1882.  After  that  he 
practiced  in  Ozawkie  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
retired  in  1901,  turning  over  his  professional  respon- 
sibilities to  his  son.  He  lived  at  Ozawkie  until  1913, 
when  he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Dr.  Aaron 
Puderbaugh  is  a  republican,  and  has  long  been  a 
helpful  member  of  the  German  Baptist  Church,  being 
a  local  preacher  in  that  denomination  and  an  elder 
in  his  church.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  eight  children:  Al,  the  oldest,  is  a 
farmer  in  Western  Kansas;  Emma  lives  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  the  widow  of  David  McKelvey,  who 
for  twenty-five  years  conducted  a  livery,  feed  stable 
and  hack  service  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Rachel, 
deceased,  was  the  wife  of  George  Leonard,  a  dairy- 
man at  Leavenworth;  Lizzie  married  J.  B.  Johnson, 
and  they  reside  on  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Washington ; 
Viola  died  at  the  age  of  sizteen ;  the  sizth  child,  also 
a  daughter,  died  in  infancy;  Thaddeus  is  a  farmer  in 
Washington;  May  is  the  wife  of  John  Sullivan,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  is  manager  of  the 
Security  Stove  Works. 

Dr.  Ira  Puderbaugh  is  the  only  child  of  his  father 's 
second  marriage.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Fannie  Brown,  and  her  first  husband,  Mr.  Keim,  was 
a  pioneer  homesteader  near  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas, 
and  was  killed  there  by  the  Indians.  Mrs.  Aaron 
Puderbaugh  died  at  Ozawkie,  Kansas,  in  1913. 

Dr.  Ira  Puderbaugh  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ozawkie,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  entered 


the  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1901  with  the  degree  M.  D.  Since  then  he 
has  been  in  active  practice  at  Ozawkie,  and  is  also 
proprietor  of  the  only  drug  store  in  the  town.  Besides 
his  residence  he  owns  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  three 
miles  northeast  of  Ozawkie,  and  considerable  town 
property  in  that  village. 

Doctor  Puderbaugh  has  served  as  county  health 
officer  of  Jefferson  Coiinty,  is  United  States  Pension 
Ezaminer,  is  a  member  of  the  Jefferson  County  and 
State  Medical  societies,  has  served  on  the  sdiool  board, 
and  in  politics  is  a  republican.  He  is  a  m^nber  of 
Ozawkie  Lodge  No.  594,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  Ozawkie  Camp  No.  1487,  Modem  Woodmen 
of  America,  and  also  carries  insurance  in  the  National 
American  Insurance  Company  of  Kansas  Citjr. 

Doctor  Puderbaugh  married  at  Ozawkie  in  1897 
Miss  Jennie  Low,  daughter  of  James  H.  and  Eliza 
(Bennett)  Low,  who  live  at  Ozawkie,  where  her  father 
is  a  retired  farmer  and  is  active  in  the  real  estate 
business.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Puderbaugh  have  three 
children:  Freda,  bom  May  14,  1898,  now  a  student  in 
the  high  school;  Leila,  bora  October  5,  1900,  also  in 
high  school;  and  Homer,  bom  April  18,  1903,  in  high 
school. 

J.  T.  B.  Gephabt  is  president  of  the  Citizens  State 
Bank  of  City  Falls,  Jefferson  County.  Mr.  Gephart 
ha?  been  prominently  associated  with  banking  in 
that  old  town  of  Kansas  for  over  thirty-four  years. 
The  present  Citizens  State  Bank  is  the  logical  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  Hicks,  Gephart  &  Company,  which 
was  instituted  as  a  private  banking  house  in  1871  by 
Mr.  S.  C.  Gephart  and  W.  C.  Hicks.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hicks  in  1878  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  F.  Hicks, 
and  the  death  of  S.  C.  Gephart  in  1882  brought  his 
son  J.  T.  B.  Gephart  into  his  place.  Then  in  1888, 
on  the  death  of  W.  F-  Hicks,  Mr.  Gephart  bought 
the  other  interests  but  continued  the  bank  as  a  private 
institution  under  the  name  Hicks,  Gephart  &  Company. 

Then  in  1897  the  Citizens  State  Bank  was  organ- 
ized and  acquired  the  old  firm  of  Hicks,  Gephart  k 
Company.  At  the  present  time  the  officers  ai^e  J.  T.  B. 
Gephart,  president,  and  Charles  T.  Gephart,  cadiier. 
The  banlung  house  is  situated  on  Broadway  and 
Sycamore  streets. 

While  for  many  years  Mr.  Gephart  has  given  his 
almost  undivided  time  and  attention  to  banking,  he  is 
known  to  the  older  citizens  as  a  very  skillful  ph^cian 
and  surgeon,  and  though  no  longer  in  practice  he 
can  properly  be  referred  to  as  the  pioneer  doctor  of 
Valley  Falls,  since  all  the  men  in  the  profession 
today  came  to  this  community  long  aftcnr  he  had 
begun  his  work. 

Mr.  Gephart  was  born  in  Allegany  County,  Mary- 
.  land,  July  29, 1848.  His  paternal  ancestors  originally 
came  out  of  Germany  and  settled  in  Frederick  (>>unty, 
Maryland,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  father,  S.  C.  Gephart,  a  noteworthy  figure  in 
pioneer  times  in  Jefferson  County,  was  bom  in 
Maryland  in  1823.  He  grew  up  and  married  in  his 
native  state  and  acquired  the  trade  of  carpenter.  It 
was  in  1857,  four  years  before  Kansas  became  a 
state,  that  he  located  at  Valley  Falls.  As  a  carpenter 
he  assisted  in  the  building  of  that  town.  His  interests 
soon  took  on  a  wider  and  more  important  scope. 
He  was  long  prominent  in  civic  affairs,  served  as  ro- 
ister of  deeds  and  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  school  board  of  Valley  Ffdls. 
In  1871  he  entered  banking,  as  above  noted,  with 
Mr.  Hicks  and  continued  a  member  of  the  firm  until 
his  death  October  23,  1882.    He  was  a  democrat  and 
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a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Eliza  C.  Beall,  who  was  born 
in  Maryland  in  1832  and  died  at  Valley  Falls,  Kansas, 
January  28,  1886.  Of  their  children  the  president  of 
the  local  bank  is  the  oldest.  Marshall  became  an 
attorney  at  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  and  died  in  1910. 
Bobert  is  now  living  retired  at  Leavenworth.  Ida  is 
the  wife  of  Frank  C.  Goudy,  one  of  Colorado's  best 
known  lawyers  practicing  at  Denver.  Mary,  who  died 
at  Monte  Vista,  Colorado,  was  the  wife  of  John  C. 
Bnshinger,  who  is  still  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant  at  Monte  Vista.  Susan  N.  married  A.  H. 
Webster,  connected  with  an  irrigation^  company  at 
Monte  Vista,  Colorado. 

J.  T.  B.  Gephart  was  about  nine  years  of  age  When 
the  family  moved  to  the  unsettled  wilderness  of 
Jefferson  County,  Kansas.  He  grew  up  there,  and 
besides  an  education  in  the  local  schools  he  attended 
Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  two  years,  and 
in  1870  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College  at 
Chicago  with  the  degree  M.  D.  Before  beginning 
practice  he  served  as  an  interne  in  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  at  Chicago  eighteen  months  and  then  re- 
turned to  Valley  Falls  to  take  up  his  work  as  a 
physician.  He  soon  became  the  favorite  physician 
of  a  large  clientage  in  Jefferson  County,  but  in  1882 
he  became  interested  in  banking  with  his  father  and 
soon  found  that  business  absorbing  all  his  time  and 
since  1888  he  has  confined  his  work  entirely  to  the 
management  of  the  bank  of  which  he  is  now  president. 

Doctor  Gephart  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  school  board.  He  is  past  master  of  Valley  Falls 
Lodge  No.  21,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  is 
past  noble  grand  of  Valley  Falls  Lodge  No.  86,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  also  belongs  to  Valley 
FaUs  Lodge  No.  42  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  was  formerly  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Jefferson  County  and  the  State  Medical 
societies.  Besides  his  residence  on  Elm  Street  he 
owns  a  farm  of  200  acres  west  of  Valley  Falls. 

Mr.  Gephart  married  in  1876,  in  Jackson  County, 
Kansas,  Miss  Clara  S.  Tutt,  daughter  of  Edwin  E. 
and  Elizabetti  (Myers)  Tutt,  both  now  deceased. 
Her  father  came  to  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  in  1868, 
and  was  a  farmer  there.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Gephart 
have  ^ve  children:  Eleanor  M.,  who  graduated  A.  B. 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  is  the  wife  of  W.  D. 
Ross,  now  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
with  offices  at  Topeka.  Curtis  H.  is  a  graduate  of  his 
father 's  ahna  mater,  Bush  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
and  previously  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
Washburn  College  at  Topeka,  and  is  engaged  in  a 
successful  practice  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  Charles 
T.  has  already  been  named  as  the  cashier  of  the 
Citizens  State  Bank  of  Valley  Falls;  Elmer  B.  is  in 
the  United  States  railway  mail  service  with  a  run 
between  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  Mildred,  who  lives 
with  her  parents,  graduated  A.  B.  from  Washburn 
College. 

Omzb  O.  Clabe,  a  well  known  Kansas  banker,  is 
cashier  of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Nortonville. 

The  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Nortonville  was 
organized  in  1902  by  Mr.  C.  C.  McCarthy,  and  O.  A. 
Simmons  as  cashier.  The  bank  has  been  a  medium 
for  careful  conservation  of  the  funds  of  its  depositors 
and  of  active  service  to  its  patrons  in  every  way 
consistent  with  legitimate  and  conservative  banking. 
It  has  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  surplus  and  profits 
of  $30,000,  and  the  personnel  of  its  stockholders  and 
officers  indicates  great  resources  and  strength  besides 


its  nominal  assets.  The  bank  home  is  on  Main  Street 
in  Nortonville.  Its  present  officers  are:  C.  C.  Mc- 
Carthy, president;.  E.  K.  Burdick,  vice  president; 
Omer  O.  Clark,  cashier;  and  C.  F.  McCarthy,  assistant 
cashier. 

Omer  Oscar  Clark  was  bom  at  Winchester,  Kansas, 
March  30,  1879.  His  grandfather.  Lake  Clark,  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  came  to  this  country  when  a  young 
man,  and  for  a  number  of  years  lived  at  Farmer  City, 
Illinois,  where  in  addition  to  his  trade  as  a  cobbler  or 
shoemaker  he  followed  farming.  In  1867  he  came  to 
Kansas  and  located  in  Jefferson  County.  Lake  Clark 
was  a  veteran  of  both  the  Mexican  and  Civil' wars. 

W.  A.  Clark,  father  of  the  Nortonville  banker,  was 
born  at  Farmer  City,  Illinois,  in  1853,  and  died  at 
Winchester,  Kansas,  in  1908.  He  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to  Jefferson  County, 
where  he  grew  up  and  married.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  a  well  known  merchant  at  Winchester. 
Politically  he  was  a  republican  and  for  three  terms 
served  Jeffer^n  Coun^  in  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  a  member  and  active  supporter  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  belonged  to  the  Masonic 
and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities.  W.  A.  Clark  married 
Melvina  E.  Wilhelm,  who  was  bom  in  Jefferson 
County,  Kansas,  in  1860,  and  is  still  living  at  Win- 
chester. Omer  O.  is  the  oldest  of  her  four  children. 
Fred  G.  is  a  merchant  at  Denver,  Colorado.  Frank  E. 
has  his  father's  old  store  at  Winchester,  still  con- 
ducted under  the  name  W.  A.  Clark  &  Company. 
Lee  E.'  lives  with  his  mother  and  is  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  Kansas  State  University  at 
Lawrence. 

Mr.  O.  O.  Clark  grew  up  at  Winchester,  attended 
public  school  there,  and  for  one  year  was  a  student  in 
Baker  University.  On  account  of  his  father's  ill 
health  he  left  college  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  took 
active  charge  of  the  store  at  Winchester.  In  that 
way  ho  had  his  early  business  training  and  remained 
with  his  father  until  1906,  in  which  year  he  came  to 
Nortonville  and  accepted  his  present  post  as  cashier 
of  the  Exchange  State  Bank. 

Mr.  dark  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Stete 
Bankers  Association  and  the  Kansas  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  served  both  organizations  as  vice 
president  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council. 
He  is  an  associate  of  Mr.  Walker  Moxley  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Telephone  Company  and  the  Electric 
Lighting  Plant  at  Valley  Falls,  Kansas.  The  tele- 
phone plant  has  recently  been  rebuilt,  and  all  its 
main  wires  and  cables  have  be,en  put  in  underground 
conduits.  The  electric  light  plant  is  now  in  process 
of  remodeling  and  construction  with  a  view  to  making 
it  a  central  supply  plant  for  the  transmission  of 
electric  light  and  power  throughout  Jefferson  County. 
•  Politically  Mr.  dark  is  a  republican.  He  has  served 
as  city  treasurer  of  Nortonville,  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  and  for  six  years  was  a  member  of 
the  City  Council.  He  is  affiliated  with  Mount  Zion 
Lodge  No.  266,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
at  Nortonville,  Nortonville  Lodge  No.  118,  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Nortonville  Camp  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  Nortonville  Council 
No.  7  of  the  Benights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1904,  at  Winchester,  Kansas,  he  married  Luella 
Hinchman,  daughter  of  Cary  and  Mary  (Simmons) 
Hinchman.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  is  now 
deceased,  and  her  mother  resides  at  Nortonville.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clark  have  three  children:  Ralph  O.,  born 
Febmary  12,  1906;  Francis,  born  December  2,  1907; 
and  Mary  E.,  bom  April  2,  1910. 
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Alvis  Clayton  Zimmerman,  M.  D.  Having  sur- 
vived all  his  contemporaries,  Doctor  Zimmerman  may 
be  justly  called  the  pioneer  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Perry,  where  he  established  himself  in  practice 
twenty  years  ago  and  where  his  skill  and  ability  have 
brought  him  a  commendable  place  professionally  and 
in  the  social  and  civic  life  of  that  community. 

Doctor  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
Kansas,  April  d,  1874,  and  represents  a  very  early 
pioneer  and  territorial  family  in  this  section  of 
Kansas.  He  is  a  son  of  the  venerable  Mathias  Coff- 
man  Zimmerman,  who  is  still  living  at  Oskaloosa, 
Kansas,  retired,  past  four  score  years  of  age.  The 
Zimmerman  ancestry  is  traced  back  to'  Holland,  and 
from  there  it  was  brought  to  Pennsylvania  in  Colonial 
times.  Doctor  Zinmierman's  grandfather  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1790,  and  on  going  west  as  a 
pioneer  located  in  Bay  County,  Missouri,  where  he 
followed  farming  and  where  he  died  about  1840,  long 
before  that  country  was  well  settled  up. 

It  was  in  Ray  County,  Missouri,  that  Mathias  C. 
Zimmerman  was  born  in  1836.  He  grew  up  and 
married  in  that  community,  became  a  farmer,  and 
was  a  very  successful  stock  raiser  and  handled  hogs 
and  cattle  for  many  years.  In  1857,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  came  to  the  Territory  of  Kansas  and 
bought  a  farm  in  Jefferson  County.  That  farm  con- 
sists of  160  acres  and  is  situated  near  Oskaloosa.  He 
has  owned  it  for  sixty  years,  and  its  development 
and  improvement  have  followed  in  response  to  his 
efforts  and  management.  The  venerable  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man is  a  republican  and  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  married  Matilda  Devol  Phil- 
lip, who  was  born  at  Rolla,  Missouri,  in  1846.  Their 
children,  four  in  number,  are:  Theresa,  wife  of 
James  Carter,  a  farmer  at  Mulhall,  Oklahoma;  Ltra, 
wife  of  Charles  Pipher,  a  farmer  near  Oskaloosa; 
Doctor  Zimmerman;  and  Maude,  wife  of  Thomas 
Hackett,  their  home  being  the  old  farm  of  her  father. 

Doctor  Zimmerman  l^gan  his  education  in  the 
country,  afterward  attended  the  graded  schools  at 
Oskaloosa  and  also  the  high  school.  For  his  profes- 
sional education  he  studied  in  the  University  Medical 
College  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated M.  D.  in  1897.  He  at  once  opened  his  of&ce  and 
began  practice  at  Perry,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  large 
m^ical  and  sxirgical  practice  along  general  lines. 
Doctor  Zimmerman  is  a  member  of  the  Jefferson 
County  and  the  State  Medical  societies  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  His  offices  are  on 
Front  Street,  and  he  owns  his  residence  on  Elm  Street. 
Doctor  Zimmerman  is'  affiliated  with  Perry  Lodge  No. 
415,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  active 
in  the  Perry  Commercial  C3ub. 

He  first  married,  in  1900,  Maidee  Baines,  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  L.  Raines,  the  well  known  Perry  banker. 
She  died  at  Perry  in  1902,  with  no  children  to  survive 
her.  In  1911,  at  Perry,  Doctor  Zimmerman  married 
Miss  Faye  Payne,  daughter  of  J.  H.  and  Ella  (Whan) 
Payne.  Her  father,  who  died  at  Perry  in  1917,  was 
a  painter  and  decorator.  Her  mother  is  still  living  at 
Perry.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman  have  two  5iil- 
dren:  Alvis  C,  Jr.,  born  October  26,  1912,  and 
Begina  Claire,  bom  February  24,  1914. 

Georok  a.  Frisbie  is  now  concluding  his  second 
term  as  county  treasurer  of  Jefferson  County,  but  the 
main  business  of  his  mature  years  has  been  farming. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Jefferson 
County,  and  Mr.  Frisbie  has  spent  all  his  life  since 
boyhood  in  the  same  locality. 

He  has  an  interesting  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 


ancestry.  The  Frisbies  were  originally  French,  went 
from  that  country  to  England,  and  in  Colonial  times 
settled  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Frisbie 's  great-grand- 
f atheri  Levi  Frisbie,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Connecticut. 
He  aiterward  moved  to  PennsylvaniiL  was  a  farmer 
and  died  at  Orwell,  Pennsylvania.  He  served  as  a 
fighting  soldier  of  the  Bevolution.  He  married  a 
Miss  Gaylord,  a  daughter  of  Katherlne  Gaylord,  who 
was  therefore  the  great-great-grandmother  of  Ghaorge 
A.  Frisbie.  Katherine  Gaylord  was  bom  in  1745  and 
died  in  1840.  She  was  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Aaron 
Gaylord,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Wyoming  massacre 
in  Western  New  York  during  the  Bevolutionary  war. 
While  her  husband  and  his  comrades  were  bravely 
attempting  to  fight  off  the  combined  forces  of  British 
and  Indians  Katherine  managed  to  escape  and  after 
three  weeks  of  unparalleled  suffering  and  wandering 
through  the  woods  with  her  three  small  children,  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  arrived  among  friends.  She 
started  with  a  horse  from  Forty  Fort,  but  after  the 
first  day  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  animal,  and 
then  wandered  about  on  foot,  much  of  the  time  carry- 
ing her  children,  until  three  weeks  later  she  arrived  in 
her  native  town  of  Bristol,  Connecticut.  The  Bristol 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution 
is  named  Katherine  Gaylord  Chapter,  and  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  this  noble  Bevolution- 
ary woman  stands  in  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  City  of 
Bristol. 

Mr.  Frisbie  ^s  grandfather  was  Chauncey  Frisbie, 
who  was  born  at  Bristol,  Connecticut,  but  spent  his 
active  life  as  a  farmer  near  Orwell,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  died  before  his  grandson  George  was  bom. 
He  married  Chloe  Howard,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
who  also  died  at  Orwell,  Penn^lvania. 

Hanson  Z.  Frisbie,  father  of  George  A.,  was  bora 
at  Orwell,  Pennsylvania,  in  1818.  He  grew  up  and 
married  there,  and  studied  and  qualified  for  the  bar 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Wilkesbarre,  Penn- 
sylvania. Subsequently  he  removed  west  to  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  where  he  was  a  merchant,  and  on 
September  2,  1872,  he  arrived  with  his  family  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  On  January  1,  1874,  he  located 
at  GrantviUe  in  Jefferson  County,  Kansas,  and  there 
conducted  both  a  farm  and  store.  He  died  at  Grant- 
ville  in  1896.  Hanson  Frisbie  was  a  democrat,  and 
in  Kansas  filled  the  office  of  township  treasurer  and 
other  positions  of  tmst  and  responsibility.  He  was 
a  member  and  active  supporter  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  belonged  to  the  Masonic  order.  His  fbrst 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Bussell,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  died  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Her  three 
children  were  named  Clarence  L.,  who  now  lives  at 
North  Topeka,  Kansas,  retired,  and  Selwin  C.  and 
(diaries  H.,  both  deceased.  Hanson  Frisbie  married 
for  his  second  wife  Julia  S.  Merikle,  who  was  bom  in 
Courtland  County,  New  York,  in  1837,  and  died  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  January  30,  1915.  Her  only  child  is 
George  A.  Frisbie,  who  was  bora  at  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  December  24.  1864,  and  was  about  eight 
years  of  age  when  his  father  located  in  Kansas. 

He  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Jefferson  County,  finishing  his  school  work,  when 
about  nineteen.  He  then  became  an  active  member  of 
his  father's  household  and  a  practical  farmer,  and 
eventually  inherited  the  old  homestead  at  GrantviUe 
and  has  found  in  farming  both  a  profitable  and 
ttongenial  profession.  His  success  has  enabled  him 
to  acquire  other  land,  and  he  now  owns  375  acres, 
situated  a  mile  north  of  GrantviUe. 

PoUticaUy  Mr.  Frisbie 's  activities  have  been  with 
the    democratic   partor.      He    served   two   terms    as 
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trustee  of  Kaw  Township,  and  was  the  first  county 
assessor  of  Jefferson  County,  an  office  he  filled  two 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1912  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  -and  in  1914  was  re-elected,  his  present  term 
espiring  in  October,  1917.  In  a  business  way  he  is 
also  director  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  at  North 
Topeka.  Mr.  Frisbie>  is  affiliated  with  Oskaloosa 
Lodge  No.  14,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Oskaloosa  Chapter  No.  9,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  Star 
Lodge  No.  20,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  at 
North  Topeka,  and  Oskaloosa  Camp  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America. 

He  was  married  at  Newman,  Kansas,  in  1887,  to 
Miss  Etta  Willits,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Charlotta 
Willits.  Her  mother  is  living  at  Topeka  and  her 
father,  deceased,  was  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prisbie 
have  four  children:  Julia  E.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  ^ 
the  Topeka  High  School  and  is  now  deput/  county 
treasurer  with  her  father;  Helen  G.,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1917  in  the  University  of  Kansas;  George  H., 
who  is  testing  his  ability  as  a  practical  farmer  and 
is  operating  his  father's  large  farm  near  Grantville; 
and  Herbert  L.,  a  freshman  in  the  high  school  at 
Oskaloosa. 

William  A.  Smith,  a  prominent  young  lawyer  of 
Jefferson  County  and  now  serving  as  county  attorney, 
is  also  one  of  Kansas'  young  soldiers  and  now  await- 
ing the  call  to  the  colors  to  serve  with  the  American 
armies  in  the  war  with  Germany. 

He  was  born  at  VaUey  Falls,  Kansas,  December  30, 
1888.  He  is  descended  from  old  American  stock.  His 
ancestors  came  from  Engluid  about  1636,  and  were 
identified  with  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plan- 
tations colonization  project  of  Roger  Williams.  His 
grandfather.  Miller  Smith,  was  born  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  moved  out  to 
Missouri  in  1841,  and  about  1872  located  in  Kansas, 
where  he  lived  retired  in  Jefferson  County  imtil  his 
death. 

H.  M.  Smith,  father  of  the  present  county  attorney, 
was  bom  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  June,  1842. 
He  grew  up  in  Missouri  and  lived  there  until  the  war. 
Early  in  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Mis- 
souri Cavalry,  known  as  Merrill's  Horse,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  service  and  had  much  experience  and 
hardship  in  the  border  warfare,  helped  repel  Price's 
invasion  of  Missouri,  was  in  campaigns  in  Arkansas, 
and  later  was  assigned  to  the  armies  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  went  as  far  as  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
After  the  war  he  came  to  Jefferson  County,  Kansas, 
in  1866,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  nurserymen  of 
this  section.  Later  he  engaged  in  farming  and  finally 
removed  to  Valley  Falls,  a  short  time  before  the 
birth  of  his  son  William.  He  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace  at  VaUey  Falls  for  Sixteen  years.  The 
death  of  this  honored  old  citizen  occurred  at  Valley 
Falls  January  11,  1916.  He  was  an  old  line  repub- 
lican, and  an  active  member  of  Captain  Stafford  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Valley  Falls,  which 
he  served  as  junior  vice  commander.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Lucy  A.  Boles.  She  was  bom 
in  Indiana  in  1855  and  is  now  living  with  her  son 
William.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children, 
Rosamond  Frances,  Maude  Irene  and  William  A. 
The  daughters  married  brothers,  Ted  and  Harry  Kyle, 
respectively.  Ted  Kyle  is  a  railway  employee  living 
at  Pleasanton,  Kansas.  Harry  Kyle  is  also  in  the 
railroad  service  and  has  his  home  at  Pleasanton. 

William  A.  Smith  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Valley  Fails,  paduating  from  high  school  in  1910, 
and  in  1914  received  the  degree  LL.  B.from  the  law 


department  of  Washburn  College  at  Topeka.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year,  took  up  active 
practive  at  Valley  Falls,  and  lived  there  imtil  the  fall 
of  1916,  when  he  was  elected  county  attorney  and 
removed  to  Oskaloosa,  the  county  seat.  Mr.  Smith 
owns  his  residence  1^  blocks  south  of  the  Court 
House  in  Oskaloosa. 

Betore  coming  to  Oskaloosa  he  served  as  city  attor- 
ney of  Valley  FaUs.  He  is  a  republican,  a  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  is  afiliated  with 
Valley  Falls  Lodge  No.  21,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted . 
Masons,  Oskaloosa  Chapter  No.  9,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
Valley  Falls  Camp  No.  33,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
Perseverance  Lodge  No.  91,  Knights  of  Pythias,  at 
Valley  Falls,  and  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association 
at  Valley  Falls.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Fraternal 
Aid. Union  and  the  Kansas  Fraternal  Citizens,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Smith  enlisted  June  22,  1916,  in  Company  B  of 
the  Se^iond  Regiment  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry.  As 
a  private  he  served  in  Mexico  and  along  the  border 
and  was  mustered  out  November  7,  1916.  In  the 
meantime  his  name  had  been  proposed  and  he  was 
elected  county  attorney  of  Jefferson  County  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  a  few  weeks  after  his  return 
from  the  border.  On  February  1,  1917,  Mr.  Smith 
was  made  a  lieutenant  and  is  now  ready  for  service 
wherever  the  needs  of  his  country  require  him. 

Frank  H.  Roberts  is  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Oskaloosa  Independent.  The  Independent  enjoys 
distinction  among  Kansas  newspapers.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1860  by  his  father,  the  late  John  W.  Roberts. 
It  has  been  published  contiguously  and  successfuUy 
during  all  the  intervening  years  by  father  and  son. 
No  other  newspaper  in  Kansas  has  been  published  so 
many  years  in  one  locality.  The  town  lot  in  Oska- 
loosa where  John  W.  Roberts  began  his  pioneer  enter- 
prise as  a  newspaper  publisher  fifty-seven  years  ago 
is  still  the  site  of  the  present  plant  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  in  this  quality  of  permanence  and 
stability,  hardly  any  other  institution  excels  the 
Independent. 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  paper  was  born  at 
WaynesviUe  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  July  25,  1851. 
His  paternal  ancestors  came  originally  from  England. 
There  were  three  Roberts  brothers,  all  of  whom  settled 
in  New  Jersey  in  Colonial  times.  The  grandfather, 
John  Roberts,  was  bom  in  1790  and  was  a  pioneer 
settler  in  Western  Ohio,  following  farming  there,  and 
acquiring  ownership  of  an  entire  section  of  land.  An 
important  feature  of  the  Roberts  farm  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  was  two  large  maple  sugar  orchards. 

John  W.  Roberts,  whiose  name  is  one  that  will  always 
command  respect  in  the  annals  of  Kansas  journalism, 
was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  in  1826.  He 
grew  up  in  his  native  locality  but  was  married  in 
Warren  County.  Ajb  WaynesviUe  for  a  number  of 
years  he  published  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a  monthly 
literary  journal.  In  July,  1860,  he  came  to  Oskaloosa, 
Kansas,  and  established  the  Oskaloosa  Independent. 
To  this  paper  he  gave  the  best  energies  and  talents 
of  his  years  and  was  almost  daily  in  the  editorial 
sanctum  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Oskaloosa 
in  1900. 

His  name  is  also  associated  with  Kansas  author- 
ship. He  was  author  of  a  book  written  in  answer  to 
Bellamy 's  '  *  Looking  Backward. ' '  His  choice  of  title 
was  "Looking  Within."  He  also  contributed  to  a 
monthly  scientific  publication  in  the  East,  and  his 
article  on  the  **Laws  of  Mind"  brought  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership  in  the  English  Scientific  Asso- 
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elation  of  Loudon.  PuUj  twenty  years  ago  John  W. 
Eoberts  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  airships  maneuvering 
in  war  and  performing  almost  identically  the  same 
service  over  the  field  of  battle  which  has  been  verified 
in  the  present  great  world  war.  John  "W.  Roberts  was 
an  original  republican.  He  attended  as  a  ddegate 
the  PMladelphia  convention  of  1856  which  laimched 
the  republican  organization  as  a^iational  party.  At 
one  time  he  served  as  probate  judge  of  Jefferson 
County  and  frequently  attended  county  and  state 
conventions  as  an  old  line  republican.  He  was  a  local 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  many 
years  and  active  in  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

He  married  Huldah  £.  Fairholm,  who  was  bom  at 
Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  in  1824,  and  died  at  Oska- 
loosa,  Kansas,  in  1906.  Her  ancestors  were  from 
Ireland  but  were  of  English  descent  and  were  Amer- 
ican colonists.  Frank  H.  Boberts  was  the  oldest  of 
his  parents'  five  children.  Julia,  who  lives  at  Oska- 
loosa,  is  the  widow  of  W.  D.  Lane,  an  attorney. 
Charles  A.  died  at  Oskaloosa  in  1917  and  was  a 
farmer.  Mary  M.  has  been  assistant  postmaster  at 
Oskaloosa  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  Arthur  E.  was 
a  photographer  by  profession,  and  while  a  resident 
of  Oskaloosa  he  died  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in 
1909. 

Frank  H.  Roberts  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oskaloosa,  being  nine  years  of  age  when 
his  father  established  his  paper  there.  He  attended 
high  school  and  in  1871  graduated  from  the  Topeka 
Business  College.  With  tiie  exception  of  three  years 
under  Major  Hudson  on  The  Evening  Capital  at 
Topeka,  he  was  continuously  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  Independent  printing  office,  and  since 
his  father 's  death  has  been  its  sole  proprietor-  and 
publisher.  The  Independent  is  a  strict  republican 
organ,  now  the  official  newspaper  of  Jefferson  County, 
and  its  circulation  includes  several  Northern  Kansas 
counties  and  the  paper  is  read  by  hundreds  in  other 
states.  The  plant  and  offices  are  on  Jefferson  Street 
on  the  original  lot. 

Mr.  Roberts  himself  is  a  loyal  republican.  He 
served  one  term  as  mayor  of  Oskaloosa.  For  two 
terms  he  was  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Editorial 
Association.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  Mr. 
Roberts  has  been  on  the  official  board  either  as  trustee 
or  steward  of  the 'Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
succeeded  Governor  Stanley  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  filled  that  post  twenty-three  years. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security  in  Oskaloosa  Council. 

Mr.  Roberts  lives  in  a  comfortable  home  on  Her- 
kimer Street,  and  this  house  he  had  remodeled  in 
1885  and  he  and  his  family  have  enjoyed  its  sub- 
stantial comforts  ever  since.  He  married  at  Sugar 
Grove,  Indiana,  in  1878,  Miss  Emma  Wilkins.  She 
died  at  Colorado  Springs  in  1891,  but  was  laid  to 
rest  at  Oskaloosa.  The  two  children  of  that  marriage 
are:  John  W.,  now  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Sedan,  Kansas;  and  Eugene  S.,  who  is  a  linotype 
operator  in  his  father's  office.  In  1894  Mr.  Roberts 
married  Daisy  M.  Needham,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
They  have  also  two  children:  Francis  Needham,  who 
is  a  student  in  Baker  University  and  is  sergeant  in 
the  Kansas  National  Guards,  and  Charles  "Wesley,  a 
sophomore  in  the  Oskaloosa  High  School. 

Charles  G.  Royeb,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
men  chiefly  identified  with  the  early  history  and  up- 
building of  Winchester  in  Jefferson  County,  is  cashier 
of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  that  town. 

Mr.  Royer  entered  the  bank  in  1907  as  cashier,  and 


has  been  continuously  in  that  post  since  the  day  the 
bank  was  first  opened  for  business  on  August  22, 1907. 
Throughout  the  ten  years  this  bank  has  stood  repre* 
sentative  of  strength  and  a  wholesome  influence  and 
helpfulness  in  that  farming  community.  It  has  a 
capital  of  $25,000  and  surplus  of  $6,000,  and  its 
service  is  such  as  to  furnish  a  helpful  mediiun  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  the  conservation  of 
capital  The  bank  is  on  Winchester  Street.  The 
officers  are:  J.  K.  O'Neil,  president;  N.  W.  Everett, 
vice  president;  and  Charles  G.  Royer,  cashier. 

Mr.  Royer  is  descended  from  ancestors  who  were 
originally  natives  of  Germany.  From  there  the  family 
inunigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
in  Colonial  times. 

C^iarles  G.  Royer  was  bom  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
Jime  4,  1866.  His  father  J.  B.  Royer,  living  with  his 
son  Charies  at  Winchester,  was  bom  in  Carroll  County, 
Maryland,  in  1838.  He  grew  up  there  and  in  1861 
eplisted  in  the  Sixth  Maryland  Regiment  of  Infantry 
and  saw  active  service  throughout  the  war.  In  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  he  was  shot  through  the  leg. 
Following  the  war  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  where 
he  followed  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  and  in  the  spring 
of  1869  came  to  Kansas  and  identified  himself  with 
the  pioneer  locality  of  Winchester.  He  not  only 
helped  build  the  town  in  the  sense  that  he  was  car- 
penter of  many  of  its  first  buildings,  but  also  in  a 
constructive  civic  way.  A  number  of  years  ago  he 
retired  from  active  work.  He  is  a  republican  and  a 
member  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  and  is 
af^ated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows. 
J.  B.  Royer  married  Mattie'E.  Erhart,  who  was  bom 
in  Maryland  in  1831  and  died  at  Winchester,  Kansas, 
in  1897.  Charles  G.  is  the  oldest  of  their  four  chil- 
dren. Gertie  is  the  wife  of  Ephraim  Bristow,  a  sec- 
tion foreman  living  at  Easton,  Kansas.  Frank,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  was  clerk  in  a  store  at 
Winchester.    Jesse  died  when  two  years  of  age. 

Charles  G.  Royer  had  his  first  conscious  recollections 
of  Hf  e  at  Winchester.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
there  and  acquired  the  equivalent  of  a  high*  school 
training.  He  took  up  the  trade  of  his  father,  a 
carpenter,  and  worked  at  it  for  twenty  years  and  for 
eleven  years  was  in  business  as  an  employee  of  hard- 
ware stores.  From  that  he  entered  the  bank  and  has 
given  his  principal  time  to  that  work. 

Mr.  Royer  served  three  years  as  township  assessor. 
His  home,  which  he  owns,  is  located  on  Grasshopper 
Street  in  Winchester.  He  is  a  republican,  a  m«mber 
and  deacon  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  clerk  of  Win- 
chester Camp  No.  1301,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  belongs  to  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  at 
Winchester. 

At  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  December,  1892,  Mr. 
Royer  married  Miss  Alice  Tolan,  who  was  bora  at* 
Columbus,  Indiana.  They  have  four  children:  Carl 
H.,  born  February  7,  1896,  is  a  carpenter  by  trade 
but  is  now  training;  for  army  service  in  the  Military 
School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  C.  J.  Royer,  bom 
March  7,  1898,  is  a  clerk  in  the  Starr  Mercantile 
Company  at  Winchester.  Lester,  bom  September  9, 
1902,  attends  the  Winchester  public  schools.  Evan 
Tacoma  was  born  August  8,  1904,  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, where  his  father  spent  a  year  in  a  hardware 
establishment.  This  youngest  child  is  also  a  student 
in  the  public  schools. 

William  R.  Alexander  is  a  native  of  Jefferson 
County,  Kansas,,  and  his  life  has  been  spent  there 
profitably  to  himself  and  to  the  commimity,  partly  as 
a  teacher,  and  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  successfol 
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bridge  builder.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  county  surveyor. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  bom  on  his  father's  farm  in 
this  county  March  13, 1863.  He  is  of  Scotch  ancestry. 
His  grandfather,  William  Alexander,  was  a  native 
Scotchman,  but  left  that  country  when  a  boy  and  was 
a  pioneer  settler  at  Old  Sweetwater,  Tennessee.  He 
followed  the  trade  of  mechanic  and  wheelwright  for 
many  years  and  was  in  America  in  time  to  participate 
as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  dealii  occurred 
in  Tennessee  some  years  before  the  birth  of  his 
grandson  William. 

Alfred  Alexander,  father  of  William  R.,  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  Kansas.  He  was  bom  in 
1838  at  Old  Sweetwater,  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
reared  to  manhood,  and  in  1856  he  moved  to  Northern 
Missouri  and  in  1860  came  to  Jefferson  County, 
Kansas.  He  had  been  in  Kansas  only  a  short  time 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventeenth  Kansas  Infantry 
and  went  through  all  the  war  as  a  fighting  soldier  of 
the  Union.  He  participated  in  a  number  of  cam- 
paigns, including  that  to  repel  Price's  army  in  1864. 
Otherwise  his  lire  was  spent  as  a  farmer  and  he  was 
one  of  the  well  known  early  citizens  of  Jefferson 
County.  He  Aied  in  that  county  in  March,  1895. 
Politically  he  was  a  democrat  and  a  very  faithful 
member  and  active  supporter  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Alfred  Alexander  married  Eliza  Ann  Scott,  who  was 
bom  in  1845  in  Daviess  .County,  Missouri,  member  of 
a  very  early  family  there,  and  is  now  living  at 
Easton,  Kansas.  Of  her  five  children  William  B. 
was  the  oldest.  J.  W.,  a  resident  of  Oskaloosa,  has 
been  a  teacher  with  a  record  of  twenty  years'  service 
in  Jefferson  County.  J.  H.  is  living  near  Winchester 
and  has  taught  school  for  twenty-four  years  and  is 
one  of  the  veteran  educators  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
A.  A.  Alexander  is  a  blacksmith  at  Castle  Bock, 
Colorado,  and  the  youngest,  Nellie  J.,  is  the  wife  of 
Biley  Boss,  a  farmer  in  Logan  County,  Kansas. 

William  B.  Alexander  learned  his  first  lessons  in 
the  rural  district  schools  of  Jefferson  County.  In 
1882  he  was  graduated  from  the  Winchester  Acad- 
emy. From  Uiat  time  until  about  1896  he  taught 
putting  in  about  sixty-four  months  as  a  teacher  in 
different  districts  in  Jefferson  County,  and  forty-four 
months  of  that  time  were  spent  in  District  No.  47. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  his  daughter  is  now  teaching  in 
that  same  district. 

In  1896  Mr.  Alexander  took  up  farming  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  but  after  ten  years,  in  1906,  entered  the 
employ  of  ^  the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  Company  and 
other  bridge  companies  and  subsequently  began  con- 
tracting bridge  work  for  himself.  That  business, 
which  he  followed  for  a  number  of  years,  earned  him 
some  special  distinctions  in  this  particular  field  of 
engineering  construction.  Many  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  bridges  of  Jefferson  County  were 
erected  by  him.  One  in  particular  was  the  bridge 
over  the  new  channel  of  the  Delaware  Biver  at  Thomp- 
sonville.  This  bridge  has  a  span  of  154  feet,  and 
the  entire  stmctore  contains  86,500  pounds  of  metal. 
He  bnUt  a  twin  bridge  to  that  one  at  Jacksonville 
Crossing..  The  bridge  at  Osawkee,  Kansas,  also  con- 
stracted  by  him,  is  an  eighty-foot  span,  requiring 
37,500  pounds  of  metal.  Altogether  Mr.  Alexander 
built  more  than  a  hundred  new  bridges.  Bridge  con- 
tracting was  his  regular  business  until  October,  1914, 
when  he  became  a  county  surveyor  and  engineer,  tak- 
ing ofi&ce  in  the  following  January.  His  term  as 
engineer  has  since  expired,  but  in  1916  he  was  re- 
elected county  surveyor  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Alexander  is  a  republican  in  politics,  served  on 


the  ofGlcial  board  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  is  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Fraternal  Citizens  and  Oska- 
loosa Camp  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 
He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Capper  State  Mining  C<Hn- 
pany  of  Arizona,  and  is  also  interested  in  farming, 
owning  an  improved  place  of  330  acres  three  miles 
north  Oskaloosa  in  Oskaloosa  Township.  He  is  also 
owner  of  two  buildings  in  Winchester  and  two  others 
in  Oskaloosa. 

On  September  9,  1884,  at  Oskaloosa,  Mr.  Alexander 
married  Miss  Irene  Odell,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Sarah  (Ferguson)  Odell.  Her  mother  is  now  living 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander.,  Her  father,  deceased, 
was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade,  and  followed 
farming  for  many  years.  Benjamin  Odell,  her  father, 
was  a  member  of  the  prominent  Odell  family  of 
New  York  and  was  an  uncle  of  Benjamin  B.  Odell, 
long  noted  as  a  leader  in  New  York  State  politics  and 
formerly  governor  of  that  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander have  two  children.  The  son,  J.  D.  Alexander, 
acquired  his  education  largely  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, traveled  over  the  West  for  six  years,  and  is 
now  manager  of  his  father's  farm.  The  daughter, 
Edith,  has  already  been  referred  to  as  a  teacher  in 
District  No.  47  of  Jefferson  County. 

W.  S.  Ferguson  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The 
Locomotive' Finished  Material  Company  of  Atchison, 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  been  identified  with  Kansas  and 
Atchison  for  over  thirty  years,  and  throughout  that 
time  has  been  connected  with  the  foundry  and  manu- 
facturing business  in  different  capacities.  He  is  now 
the  oldest  executive  of&cial  in  poin^  of  continuous 
service  of  The  Locomotive  Finished  Material  Com- 
pany. 

He  represents  an  old  and  honored  family  name  in 
the  City  of  Alton,  Illinois,  where  he  was  bom  January 
16, 1861.  The  Fergusons  for  several  generations  were 
linen  drapers  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  From  that  city 
Mr.  Ferguson's  grandfather  crossed  the  ocean  and 
settled  in  New  York  State.  F.  H.  Ferguson,  father 
of  W.  S.,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1838,  and  when  a 
boy  removed  to  Alton,  where  the  family  were  old 
settlers.  '  He  grew  up  and  married  in  that  historic 
city  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  merchant.  For 
several  years  he  served  as  recorder,  city  clerk  and 
comptroller,  and  later  was  connected  with  the  Hap- 
good  .Plow  Company,  one  of  the  largest  plow  manu- 
factories in  the  Middle  West.  He  is  still  living  at 
Alton,  being  now  retired.  He  is  a  democrat,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a  Knight  Templar. 
In  1858  he  married  Julia  E.  Sneyd,  who  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1838  and  died  at  Alton,  Illinois,  in 
1892.  Their  children  were:  W.  S.  Ferguson;  Bertha 
W.,  living  with  her  father ;  Harry,  who  was  a  railroad 
employee  and  died  in  California  in  1912 ;  Frank,  who 
is  sales  manager  for  the  Illinois  Glass  Company  at 
Alton,  Illinois;  and  Julia,  wife  of  Bev.  Hubert  L. 
Sparks,  a  Baptist  minister  now  located  at  Douglas, 
Arizona. 

W.  S.  Ferguson  grew  up  in  his  native  city,  attended 
the  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Alton 
High  School  in  1876.  Almost  immediately  he  found 
work  in  the  Alton  Agricultural  Works,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1879.  After  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  Drury-Hewitt  Hardware  Company  of  Alton 
until  December,  1882. 

Mr.  Ferguson  came  to  Atchison  in  March,  1883. 
Here  he  entered  the  employ  of  John  Seaton,  an  old 
time  f oundryman  and  manufacturer.  He  was  with  the  ■ 
business  continuously  for  twenty  years  and  when  in 
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1903  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  The  John  Seaton 
Foundry  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr.  Ferguson 
became  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  1912  this 
business  was  consolidated  with  The  Locomotive  Fin- 
ished Material  Company  imder  the  latter  name.  Mr. 
Ferguson  then  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
consolidated  company,  and  has  held  this  position  since 
that  time. 

He  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Kansas  Life  Insur- 
ance Company.  Mr.  Ferguson  owns  his  home  at  306 
S  Street.  He  began  voting  as  a  democrat,  the  politics 
of  his  father,  but  is  now  a  republican.  He  is  affiliated 
with  Atchison  Lodge  No.  647,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  and  Atchison  Council  No.  99 
of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers. 

He  married  in  1899,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Miss 
Kate  Smith,  of  an  Atchison  family. 

Peter  Becker  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in 
1841.  His  father,  George  Becker,  was  bom  in  Prussia 
and  came  to  the  United  States  about  1846,  locating 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio^  where  he  was  a  merchant.  He  had 
served  his  term  m  the  regular  army  of  Germany. 
Peter  Becker  was  ^\e  years  of  age  when  brought  to 
the  United  States,  and  he  grew  up  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
From  that  point  he  enlisted  and  served  as  a  Union 
soldier,  and  after  his  period  of  gallant  and  faithful 
service  he  returned  to  Mansfield,  was  married  there, 
and  in  1868  brought  his  family  to.  Atchison,  Kansas. 
Here  he  became  a  pioneer  merchant  and  for  many 
years  conducted  a  successful  grocery  business.  He 
built  his  residence  and  store  on  Main  Street  just 
outside  the  limits  of  Atchison,  and  became  a  very 
extensive  property  holder.  His  death  occurred  in 
Atchison  in  November,  1914.  Mr.  Peter  Becker  was, 
a  democrat  and  at  one  time  served  as  treasurer  of' 
Shannon  Township  of  Atchison  County.  He  was 
affiliated  with  Friendship  Lodge  No.  5,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  Unity  Camp  No.  356, 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  was  associated 
with  his  old  army  comrades  in  A.  S.  Everest  Post 
No.  493,  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic 

In  Mansfield  Peter  Becker  married  Louisa  Gribling, 
who  was  bora  in  Coblenz,  Pmssia,  in  1842,  and  died 
at  Atchison  in  August,  1901.  They  had  a  large 
family  of  children,  eleven  in  number.  William  Becker, 
who  was  bom  September  16,  1869,  was  educated  in 
the  Atchison  public  schools  and  St.  Benedict 's  College, 
has  never  married  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Wallace, 
Idaho,  where  he  has  some  valuable  mining  property. 
Amelia  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Haeglin,  proprietor  of  a 
brewery  at  Sabinas,  Mexico.  Elizabeth  married  E.  E. 
Stauffer,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  now 
located  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Dora  is  unmarried  and  lives  at 
Atchison.  &nma  is  the  wife  of  Carl  Mangelsdorf ,  a 
retail  seed  merchant  and  florist  at  Atchison.  Caroline 
is  the  wife  of  Carl  Haeglin,  who  is  associated  with 
his  brother  in  the  brewing  business  at  Sabinas,  Mexico. 
Augusta  married  William  Buhman,  living  at  Atchison, 
and  a  traveling  salesman  for  the  Mangelsdorf  whole- 
sale seed  house  at  Atchison.  The  eighth  in  order  of 
birth  is  Ida,  widow  of  George  H.  Storch  and  she 
resides  in  Atchison.  Albert,  who  was  in  the  transfer 
business  at  Atchison,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
Bertha  is  the  wife  of  Floyd  Spaun,  a  shoe  salesman 
at  Atchison.  Etta,  twin  sister  of  Bertha,  married 
Gordon  Heald,  a  grain  buyer  at  Morrell,  Kansas. 

William  Peyton  Wagoenee,  only  son  of  Hon. 
Balie  Peyton  Waggener,  has  followed  in  tjie  footsteps 
of  his  father  in  the  profession  of  law,  and  has  at- 


tained enviable  rank  and  prominence  in  the  profession 
at  Atchison. 

He  was  born  at  Atchison  June  18,  1870,  and  grew 
up  in  his  native  city,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  and  St.  Benedict's  College.  In  1887  he  grad- 
uated from  the  Military  School  at  Boonville,  Mismmri, 
and  for  two  years  was  a  student  in  Midland  College 
at  Atchison.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  )us 
father  and  after  a  careful  preparation  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  September,  1890.  He  too  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  when  licensed  to  practice,  the 
age  at  which  his  father  had  been  admitted.  During 
1893-95  he  served  as  general  attorney  of  the  Kansas 
City  Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  Since  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  he  has  been  general  counsel  for  this 
railway.  In  1910  he  succeeded  his  father  as  general 
attorney  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  for  Kansas. 

Much  of  his  time  has  been  taken  up  with  business 
affairs  and  he  was  formerly  president  of  the  Exchange 
State  Bank  and  is  now  its  vice  president  and  director. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Kansas  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Mr.  Waggoner  served  as  county  attorney  of  Atchi- 
son County  from  1900  to  1903,  and  for  one  term  was  a 
member  of  the  city  council.  His  law  offices  are  at 
401  Commercial  Street  and  his  home  at  820  North 
Fifth  Street. 

Mr.  Waggoner  was  a  member  of  the  World's  Fair 
Commission  from  Kansas  to  St.  Louis  in  1903.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  his  name 
appears  on  the  membership  rolls  of  many  fraternal 
organizations.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  also  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
Professionally  he  is  a  member  of  the  County,  State 
and  American  Bar  associations. 

Mr.  Waggoner  was  married  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
in  1892,  to  Miss  Martha  Spurr,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Spurr,  who  still  live  in  Nashville.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  their  marriage.  Louise, 
bom  April  18,  1895,  was  married  April  12,  1917,  to 
Henry  Hax  Hartwic.  They  live  in  St  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, where  Mr.  Hartwic  is  connected  with  the  Smith 
&  Hax  wholesale  furniture  house.  Balie  P.  Waggener, 
Jr.,  was  bom  March  30,  1898,  and  is  now  a  student 
of  the  Holdemess  School  at  Plymouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Marius  S.,  bora  January  18,  1900,  was  for- 
merly in  the  Holdemess  School  and  is  now  a  student 
in  the  Atchison  High  School. 

Jambs  Wallinofobd  Wagokneb  is  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Atchison  Railway,  Light  &  Power^ 
Company,  and  for  many  years  has  bwn  in  active 
charge  of  the  varied  public  utilities  directed  under^' 
that  corporate  title.  Mr.  Waggener  is  an  able  busi- 
ness man,  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  was  in 
practice  for  a  nimiber  of  years  until  he  transferred 
his  talents  to  more  active  and  constructive  fields. 

Mr.  Waggener  is  a  brother  of  Hon.  Balie  P.  Wag- 
gener, the  eminent  Kansas  lawyer.  The  details  of  the 
family  history  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
sketch  of  that  prominent  Atchison  citizen.  James  W. 
Waggener  was  bora  at  Platte  City  in  Platte  County, 
Missouri,  August  11, 1853.  He  acquired  his  c^arly  edu- 
cation in  Gaylord  College  at  Platte  City,  and  in  March, 
1869,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  came  to  Kansas  with  his 
mother.  In  Atchison  he  attended  St.  Benedict's 
College.  Leaving  school  in  1871,  he  began  earning 
his  living  as  a  clerk.  He  clerked  in  different  estab- 
lishments, chiefly  in  drag  stores.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  attracted  to  the  law,  his  brother  having  already 
attained  distinction  in  that  profession.  He  read  law 
in  the  office  of  his  brother,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
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firm  of  Horton  &  Waggener,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1881.  For  tlu'ee  years  he  practiced  as  head 
of  the  firm  of  Waggener  &  Everest,  his  partner  being 
Frank  Everest. 

From  the  law  Mr.  Waggener  first  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  contracti^  business,  and  operated 
quarries  and  furnished  crushed  stone  in  immense 
quantities  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
That  was  his  business  until  1895.  In  the  meantime, 
beginning  in  1887,  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  in  his 
brother's  ofiice.  In  1895  he  gave  all  his  attention 
to  the  contracting  business,  and  besides  furnishing 
crushed  stone  he  took  contracts  for  the  paving  of 
streets.  He  operated  his  quarry  until  1904.  In  that 
year  he  took  charge  of  the  active  management  of  the 
Atchison  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company  and  has 
continued  with  that  corporation  to  the  present.  He  is 
general  superintendent  and  has  two  other  superintend- 
ents under  him.  The  Atchison  Railway,  Light  & 
Power  Company  is  part  of  the  great  McKmley  system 
of  public  utilities.  The  company  owns  and  manages 
the  local  street  railways,  the  gas  company  and  the 
electric  light  and  power  plants  at  Atchison. 

Mr.  Waggener  is  a  democrat  in  politics  and  was  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  of  Atchison  from  1891 
to  1893.  He  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Company,  an  organization  promoted  by  his  brother. 
Mr.  Waggener  and  his  family  reside  at  403  Mound 
Street.  He  is  fraternally  associated  with  Active 
Lodge  No.  158,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons; 
Washingrton  Chapter  No.  1,  Royal  Arch  Masons; 
Washington  Commandery  No.  2,  Knights  ^emplar; 
Atchison  Lodge  No.  647,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks;  Atchison  Council  No.  99  of  the 
United  Commercial  Travelers,  and  Unity  Camp  No. 
356,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Waggener  first  married,  in  1881,  at  Plattsburg, 
Missouri,  Miss  Susie  M.  Collins,  of  that  city.  She 
died  in  1895,  leaving  a  daughter  Grace,  who  died 
when  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1901  Mr.  Waggener 
married  Mrs.  Hattie  E.  (Clark)  Bayley,  of  Connecti- 
cut ancestry.  By  her  first  marriage  she  has. two  chil- 
dren: Hale  H.  Bayley  and  Maybell  Bayley,  the  latter 
still  at  home.  Hale  H.  Bayley  is  now  general  foreman 
of  the  Locomotive  Finished  Material  Company  of 
Atchison.  He  married  Grace  Roth  and  they  have  two 
children :  Gwendolin,  born  in .  November,  1913 ;  and 
Eleanor,  born  in  December,  1915. 

Carl  H.  Skinnee  is  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Nortonville.  He  has  been  engaged  in  school 
work  since  before  he  attained  his  majority,  and  is  one 
of  the  school  men  who  are  thoroughly  in  love  with 
their  calliiig  and  profession.  Mr.  Sldnner  possesses 
that  fundamental  requisite  of  a  good  teacher — a  loVe 
for  and  understanding  of  yoimg  people.  That  is 
worth  more  than  a  bundle  of  academic  degrees.  But 
he  also  possesses  in  addition  the  technical  skill  and 
the  experience  which  enable  him  to  guide  and  adminis- 
ter a  school  system. 

A  native  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Skinner  was  born  at  Bur- 
den in  Cowley  County,  January  16,  1889.  His  father, 
James  E.  Skinner,  was  born  in  Illinois,  in  1854,  and 
his  family  removed  to  Neosho  County,  Kansas,  in 
1866,  locating  near  where  the  City  of  Erie  now  stands. 
He  became  a  farmer  there  and  subsequently  removed 
to  Cowley  County,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged 
in  agriculture  until  his  death  at  Burden  in  1908. 
Politically  he  was  a  republican.  James  E.  Skinner 
married  Mary  M.  Fowler,  who  was  bom  in  Illinois 
in  1861.  She  is  now  living  at  Nortonville  and  owns 
Vol  m— It 


the  homestead  of  160  acres  in  Cowley  County.  Their 
children  are:  Earl,  who  died  at  Burden,  Kansas, 
where  he  was  a  farmer,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one; 
Pearl,  wife  of  W.  J.  Bowman,  a  farmer  at  Burden; 
Verlin,  who  was  a  young  farmer  and  died  at  Bur- 
den at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  Carl  H.;  and  Blaine, 
who  is  a  cowboy  on  a  ranch  at  Douglas,  Wyoming. 

Carl  H.  Skinner  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Cowley  County,  attended  the  rural  schools,  and  in 
1905  graduated  from  the  Burden  High  School.  He 
then  taught  in  a  country  district  of  Cowley  County 
for  two  years.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  and  after  that 
continued  attending  during  summer  sessions  for  sev- 
eral years.  On  leaving  the  State  Normal  he  resumed 
teaching  in  the  country  schools  of  Cowley  County 
for  one  year,  and  going  to  Jackson  County  was  prin- 
cipal at  Circleville  one  year,  superintendent  at  Bluff 
City  in  Harper  County,  two  years,  and  following  that 
he  took  a  course  of  one  year  at  the  State  Normal, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1914  with  a  life  teacher's 
certificate  and  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Sinner  then  became  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Fairview  for  two  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1916  took 
charge  of  the  Nortonville  schools.  He  has  under 
his  supervision  nine  grade  teachers  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  200  scholars.  Almost  any  day  in  the  week 
Mr.  Skinner  may  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Norton- 
ville and  at  the  schoolhouse  surrounded  by  his  pupils, 
all  of  whom  are  most  happy  and  proud  to  be  with 
him.  He  is  unmarried.  Mr.  Skinner  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  and  an  active 
member  of  that  church  and  in  politics  is  a  republican. 

A.  BKAUCHA.MP.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  A. 
Beauchamp  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railway  at  Atchison  as  car  clerk, 
and  has  been  continuously  with  that  road,  being  now 
one  of  the  veteran  employees,  and  by  successive  pro- 
motions now  handles  the  responsibilities  of  local  agent 
for  the  company  at  Atchison. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  and  was 
bom  in  Doniphan  County  September  15,  1856.  That 
date  indicates  the  'pioneer  residence  of  the  family 
in  this  state.  He  was  bom  four  years  before  Kansas 
became  a  state.  It  was  in  the  border  epoch  of  Kansas 
history  and  his  father,  Edward  A.  Beauchamp,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  and  homesteaders  of 
Doniphan  County.  The  Beauchamp  family  originated 
in  France,  and  it  was  Mr.  Beauchamp 's  great-grand- 
father who  came  to  this  country  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  The  family  from  France  had  gone 
to  England  and  thence  to  the  United  States.  They 
afterwards  located  in  Kentucl^.  Edward  A.  Beau- 
champ was  bom  in  Kentucky;  in  1813.  He  g^rew  up 
in  his  native  state,  as  a  young  man  went  to  Illinois, 
where  he  married,  thence  removed  to  Missouri,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1856  arrived  in  Kansas.  He  located 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Doniphan 
County  and  preempted  a  claim  of  160  acres.  He 
battled  sturdily  with  the  virgin  soil  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  living  until  1866,  and  then  removed  to  Mount 
Pleasant  in  Atchison  County,  where  he  bought  an- 
other farm.  In  1878  he  went  to  Nemeha  County, 
owned  a  farm  in  that  locality,  but  finally  retired  from 
its  management  and  lived  at  Seneca,  the  county  seat. 
While  there  he  was  taken  ill  and  went  to  Atchison, 
where  three  months  later,  in  1896,  he  died.  Edward 
A.  Beauchamp  was  a  stanch  republican  and  a  free 
soiler  and  a  Union  man.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
justices  of  the  peace  elected  in  Doniphan  County, 
and  also  filled  a  similar  office  at  Mount  Pleasant.    He 
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was  one  of  the  pioneer  supporters  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Kansas. 

Edward  A.  Beauchamp  was  married  in  Illinois  to 
Jana  Elizabeth  Gibson,  who  was  born  in  that  state 
in  1825.  She  died  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Kansas,  in 
1868.  Her  children  were  as  follows:  Columbus,  a 
retired  resident  at  Concordia,  Kansas;  James,  who 
died  as  a  child  in  Missouri;  Maria,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years;  Miiton,  connected  with  the  coal 
firm  of.C.  A.  Wright  at  Atchison;  the  fifth,  a  son, 
died  in  infancy;  the  sixth  was  }dr.  A.  Beauchamp; 
Austin  became  a  farmer  and  died  near  CentraUa  at 
the  age  of  fifty;  and  Samuel  is  a  farmer  ten  miles 
south  of  Centralia. 

Mr.  A.  Beauchamp  was  educated  chiefly  in  the 
public  schools  at  Mount  Pleasant.  He  also  attended 
the  Normal  School  at  Leavenworth,  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  left  school  and  for  one  term  taught  in  Platte 
County,  Missouri.  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Atchison  since  1876.  Three  years  were  spent 
with  the  A.  B.  Synmis  Grocery  Ccwnpany,  and  for 
one  year  he  was  with  Julius  Kuhn  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business,  and  for  six  months  was  shipping 
clerk  for  the  wholesale  furniture  house  of  Kelsey  & 
Simpson. 

After  this  somewhat  varied  experience  Mr.  Beau- 
champ accepted  the  position  of  night  baggage  agent 
at  the  Union  Depot  in  Atchison.  In  the  spring  of 
1885  ho  was  enrolled  among  the  employees  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Bailway  as  ear  clerk, 
and  filled  one  post  of  responsibility  after  another 
until  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  local  agent.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  the  service  of  the 
company.  The  local  offices  of  the  Burlington  road 
are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Second  streets, 

Mr.  Beauchamp  owns  a  comfortable  home  at  314 
North  Third  Street  in  Atchison.  He  has  always  voted 
and  affiliated  with  the  republican  party,  and  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  mar- 
ried in  1882,  at  Atchison,  Miss  Nellie  Edgerton,  a 
daughter  of  Emmett  and  Dianthony  (Shaw)  Edger- 
ton. Her  father,  now  deceased,  was  an  early  resident 
of  Atchison,  owned  some  real  estate  there,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Gvvil  war  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
and  died  soon  afterward.  Mrs.  Beauchamp 's  mother 
is  still  living  at  Atchison.  Four  children  have  been 
born  to  their  marriage:  ^  Edward  Edgerton,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  now  living  near  Hia- 
watha, Kansas;  Carrie  Irene,  wife  of  B.  H.  Hand, 
who  has  charge  of  a  laundry  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa ;  Lucy 
A.,  still  at  home  with  her  parents;  and  Mavine,  wife 
of  J.  R.  Montgomery,  who  runs  a  lumber  yard  at 
Dubois,  Nebraska. 

Jambs  L.  Fitzmobris  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  famous  Twentieth  Kansas  Infantry 
during  the  Philippine  war,  has  gained  more  than  a 
local  reputation  as  a  blooded  cattle  raiser  and  ex- 
tensive rancher,  and  has  also  played  a  worthy  part 
as  a  citizen  of  Fall  River,  where  he  is  now  serving 
as  mayor. 

Mr.  Fitzmorris  was  bom  in  Elk  County,  Kansas, 
July  25,  1875.  His  father,  Morris  Fitzmorris,  who 
was  a  very  early  settler  in  Kansas,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1843,  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Carney) 
Fitzmorris.  Thomas  Fitzmorris  in  old  age  came  to 
America,  after  having  been  an  Irish  farmer,  and  he 
died  in  Greenwood  County,  Kansas.  Morris  came  to 
this  country  in  1853,  when  a  small  boy,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  earned  his  living  by  varied  employment  in 
New  York  City.  During  a  part  of  the  Civil  war  he 
was  in  the  Government  service,  was  also  employed  by 


the  Government  after  the  war,  and  for  a  time  was  a 
member  of  a  Kansas  regiment.  About  1868  he  located 
near  Pickaway,  Kansas,  homesteading  a  claim  there, 
but  in  1872  removed  to  Elk  County  and  homeeteaded 
another  quarter  section.  That  farm  was  his  home  and 
the  scene  of  his  industrious  activities  until  he  retired 
to  Fall  River,  and  his  death  occurred  at  Wichita, 
E^ansas,  in  1900.  He  was  a  democrat  in  polities,  filled 
sevetal  township  offices,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  married  Anna  McKale,  who 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1854,  and  died  in  Elk 
County,  Kansas,  January  3,  1880.  There  were  three 
children:  Maggie,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Bums,  a 
farmer  living  at  Fall  River;  James  L.;  and  Ellen, 
who  died  when  nine  years  of  age. 

The  public  schools  of  Elk  (>>unty  gave  James  L. 
Fitzmorris  his  early  training,  but  he  also  attended 
Catholic  schools,  first  at  Osage  Mission,  now  St. 
Paul,  the  St  Francis  Academy  and  also  the  academy 
at  St.  Marys,  Kansas.  On  leaving  school  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  which 
was  his  home  until  he  was  twenty.  The  following 
three  years  he  was  employed  in  a  retail  store  at 
Fredonia. 

Early  in  1898  Mr.  Fitzmorris  enlisted  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Kansas  Infantry.  This  noted  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Fred  Funston,  was  soon  afterward 
sent  to  the  Philippines,  and  Mr.  Fitzmorris  was  in 
the  far  East  until  mustered  out  on  November  1, 
1899.  During  the  Aguinaldo  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines  he  participated  in  eighteen  skirmishes. 

On  returning  to  this  country,  Hr.  Fitzmorris  began 
farming  on  the  home  place,  and  farming  and  stoek 
raising  has  since  constituted  his  major  activities.  At 
the  present  time  he  owns  an  extensive  property  of 
1,400  acres  in  Elk  and  Greenwood  counties,  and  em- 
ploys this  land  for  diversified  farming.  His  chief 
reputation  is  based  upon  his  success  in  the  raising 
and  handling  of  blooded  white  faced  cattle.  Mr. 
Fitzmorris  resides  in  Fall  River,  his  home  being  on 
lots  13  and  14  in  block  17  of  that  city. 

In  November,  1916,  he  was  a  successful  candidate 
on  the  democratic  ticket  for  the  office  of  clerk  of  Salt 
Springs  Township.  In  April,  1915,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Fall  River,  and  his  term  of  office  expires  in 
April,  1917.  During  his  administration  as  mayor  he 
has  carefully  looked  after  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  town  so 
far  as  finances  warranted.  Much  permanent  street 
improvement  has  been  done  during  his  two  years  as 
mayor. 

Mr.  Fitzmorris  is  past  master  of  Greenwood  Lodge 
No.  163,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Fall 
River,  is  a  member  of  Fredonia  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  of  Ab  Del  Kader  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  and  of  Wichita  Consistory  No.  2  of  the 
Scottish  Rite.  Among  other  business  interests  Mr. 
Fitzmorris  is  vice  president  of  the  Fall  River  Tele- 
phone Company. 

In  1900,  at  Fredonia,  Kansas,  he  married  Miss 
Mildred  Paulen,  daughter  of  J.  W.  and  Lucy  (John- 
son) Paulen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzmorris  have  had  two 
children:  Morris,  born  January  29,  1902,  and  Jack 
L.,  who  was  bom  August  4,  1904,  and  died  April  11, 
1914. 

David  C.  Stahlman,  M.  D.  The  kind  of  energy, 
resource  and  large-mindedness  required  of  the  man 
who  would  succeed  in  any  of  the  learned  professions 
in  these  days  of  strenuous  effort  seem  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  equipment  of  Dr.  David  C.  Stahl- 
man, a  medical  and  surgical  practitioner,  who  with 
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the  exception  of  two  years  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  honored  calling  at  Potwin,  Butler 
County,  since  1900.  The  recipient  of  a  patronage 
that  ifi  as  remuneirative  financially  as  it  is  satisfy!^ 
intellectuaUy,  Doctor  Stahlman  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
careful  thinker,  and  notwithstanding  his  well  known 
caution  and  respect  for  tradition  is  not  afraid  of 
untrod  paths  or  of  independent  individual  effort. 

Doctor  Stahlman  was  born  January  10,  1867,  in 
Steuben  County,  Indiana,  and  is  a  son  of  Ernest  and 
Baehel  (Handley)  Stahlman.  His  father  was  bom 
in  1819,  on  the  Rhine  River,  Germany,  and  was  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States, 
first  locating  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  later 
removing  to  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  wllere  he  be- 
came a  pioneer  farmer.  He  passed  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Hoosier 
State,  and  died  in  Steuben  County  June  7,  1871.  He 
was  politically  a  republican,  and  his  religious  faith 
was  tnat  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi.  By  his 
first  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Rupp, 
he  had  three  children:  John  Henry,  who  is  now  de- 
ceased; Charles  William,  who  is  a  retired  farmer  of 
Steuben  County,  Indiana;  and  Artie  A.,  who  is  a 
farmer  of  that  county.  By  his  second  marriage,  to 
,  Louisa  Underwood,  Ernest  Stahlman  had  one  daugh- 
ter, Gertrude,  who  is  the  wife  of  George  Henry,  a 
Steuben  County  farmer.  Mr.  Stahlman 's  third  mar- 
riage was  to  Rachel  Handley,  who  was  bom  in  Craw- 
ford County,  Ohio,  in  1830,  and  died  July  29,  1891, 
in  Steuben  County,  Indiana.  T4iey  became  the  par- 
ents of  four  children:  Esther  Lillian,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  two  years  after  accidentally  receiving  se- 
vere bums;  Elmer  Edwin,  who  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Gage,  Oklahoma,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  September  8,  1916;  Lettie  J.,  who  died 
February  2,  1886,  as  the  wife  of  Allen  Johnson,  a 
Steuben  County,  Indiana,  farmer;  and  Dr.  David  C. 
David  C.  Stahlman  received  his  early  education  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Steuben  County,  Indiana,  follow- 
ing which  he  attended  the  normal  school  of  Angola, 
Indiana,  for  one  year.  From  boyhood  it  had  been 
his  ambition  to  follow  k  professional  career,  but  he 
was  the  youngest  in  the  family,  his  father  had  died 
when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  and  the  financial 
assistance  necessary  for  his  professional  training  was 
not  forthcoming,  so  it  was  left  to  him  to  make  his 
own  way.  -  In  pursuance  of  his  ambition,  in  1887  he 
came  to  Marion,  Kansas,  where  for  two  years  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  during  the  vacation 
periods  added  to  his  income  by  doing  carpenter  work, 
working  as  a  farm  hand,  and  foUowing  whatever 
other  line  of  honorable  employment  appeared.  Thus 
he  was  able,  in  1889  and  1890,  to  attend  Baker  Uni- 
versity, following  which  he  again  took  up  school 
teaching,  and  followed  this  vocation  in  Johnson 
County  until  1896.  He  then  traveled  during  the 
summer  months  for  three  years,  in  order  to  help  pay 
Ms  way,  and  in  the  regular  terms  was  a  student  in 
the  Kansas  C5ty  Medical  College,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, from  1896  until  his  graduation  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1900.  For  six  months 
Doctor  Stahlman  practiced  at  Mound  Ridge,  Kansas, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1900  changed  his  field  of  operation 
to  Potwin,  where  he  remained  until  July,  1906.  At 
that  time  he  went  to  Hellene,  Curry  County,  New 
Mexico,  and  remained  there  until  June,  1908,  then 
returning  to  Potwin.  He  is  now  the  only  physician 
of  this  thriving  little  Butler  County  community,  and 
has  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  not  alone 
at  this  place,  but  in  the  surrounding  territory.  He 
has  established  himself  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his 


patients  and  has  shown  himself  a  thoroughly  learned, 
careful  practitioner.  He  owns  his  offices  and  resi- 
dence on  Main  Street,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Potwin 
Mutual  Telephone  Company,  in  addition  to  which  he 
has  other  business  interests.  Doctor  Stahlman  be- 
longs to  the  Butler  County  Medical  Society,  and  is 
prominent  fraternally,  being  past  noble  grand  of  Pot- 
win Lodge  No.  525,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows; a  member  of  Diamond  Camp  No.  1838,  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  of  which  he  is  camp  physician 
and  has  been  clerk  for  thepast  ten  years  and  belongs 
also  to  El  Dorado  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and 
£1  Dorado  Lodge,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  he  is  a  tmstee.  His  political  views  make 
him  a  republican,  and  his  public  services  have  included 
two  years  of  membership  on  the  Plum  Grove  Township 
School  Board. 

On  June  6,  1901,  Doctor  Stahlman  was  married  at 
Olathe,  Kansas,  to  Miss  Esther  Robinson,  daughter 
of  James  W.  and  Margaret  (Reeves)  Robinson,  re- 
tired farming  people  of  Olathe.  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Stahlman  have  been  the  parents  of  four  children, 
namely:  Margaret,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  and 
one-half  years;  Mildred,  born  February  19,  1904; 
Marian,  born  June  10,  1911;  and  Eleanor,  bom  June 
30,  1915. 

John  D.  Burton.  #  Like  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  field  of  journalism  in  Southeastern  Kan- 
sas, John  D.  Burton,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Potwin  Ledger,  began  his  career  at  the  case.  His 
entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  newspaper  work,  as 
compositor,  editor  and  owner  of  publications  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  but  principally  in  Kansas, 
where  he  has  resided  and  labored  since  the  fall  of 
1878.  While  his  present  publication  was  founded 
only  recently,  it  has  already  gained  a  wide  circulation 
and  promises  to  become  an  organ  of  influence  in 
public  matters  under  Mr.  Burton's  wise  and  expe- 
rienced direction. 

John  D.  Burton  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
July  1,  1857,  and  is  a  son  of  David  A.  apd  Elizabeth 
(Tarr)  Burton.  He  comes  of  a  family  which,  origi- 
nating in  England,  was  founded  in  North  Carolina  by 
three  brothers,  William,  Thomas  and  Allen  Burton, 
the  last  named  of  whom,  his  great-grandfather,  be- 
came a  pioneer,  farmer  of  Indiana  and  died  in  the 
vicinity  of  Terre  Haute.  Allen  H.  Burton,  son  of  the 
immigrant,  and  grandfather  of  John  D.  Burton,  was 
born  at  Charlotte  Court  House,  North  Carolina,  and 
was  there  reared,  educated  and  married.  Subsequently 
he  went  to  Indiana,  but  later  became  a  pioneer  into 
Williamson  County,  Illinois,  where  he  conducted  a 
blacksmith  shop  until  his  death.  He  married  Cynthia 
Boyle,  a  native  of  Ireland.  David  A.  Burton,  father 
of  John  D.,  was  born  in  1832,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Indi- 
ana, and  was  there  reared.  He  received  a  fairly  good 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  in  his  younger 
years  was  a  teacher,  subsequently  becoming  connected 
with  newspaper  work  as  an  editorial  writer.  Through- 
out the  period  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  associate 
editor  of  different  newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, and  after  the  war  in  Illinois  and  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  In  1880  Mr.  Burton  came  to  Kansas  and 
located  at  McCune,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1881.  Mr.  Burton  was  a  democrat  in 
politics,  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  a  faithful  attendant  of  the  Christian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  supporter,  and  at 
various  times  deacon  and  local  preacher.     He  mar- 
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ried  Miss  Elizabeth  Tarr,  who  was  born  in  1832^  at 
Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  and  became  an  orphan  at  the 
death  of  her  father  when  she  was  five  years  old. 
She  was  reared  at  Mount  Vernon,  Indiana,  where  9he 
met  and  married  Mr.  Burton.  Her  death  occurred  at 
Seneca,  Missouri,  in  1911.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  were 
the  parents  of  three  children^  namely:  Ldllias,  a 
resident  of  Riverside,  California,  and  widow  of  the 
late  George  McCorkell,  who  was  a  stockman  in  Craw- 
ford Coun^,  Kansas;  John  D.;  and  Euphemia,  who 
is  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Howe,  of  Nevada  City,  Cali- 
fornia, a  forest  guard  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

John  D.  Burton  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Salem,  Illinois.  Evidently  he  inherited  from 
his  father  a  predilection  for  newspaper  work,  for 
when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn 
the  printer's  trade,  and  not  long  thereafter  started 
work  at  the  case  as  a  compositor  for  the  St.  Louis 
Democrat,  an  organ  with  which  he  was  connected  for 
three  years.  Following  this  he  worked  through  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1878  entered  Kansas,  locating  at  Galena, 
which  at  that  time  was  known  as  Short  Creek.  He 
followed  the  trade  of  compositor  there  for  one  year, 
following  -which  he  spent  a  like  period  at  Columbus, 
and  next  went  to  Baxter  Springs,  where  he  had  his 
first  experience  as  a  newspaper  owner,  there  establish- 
ing the  Baxter  Springs  Mirro|.  After  one  year  he 
disposed  of  this  publication  and  went  to  McCune, 
Kansas,  where  he  started  the  MeCune  Standard,  and 
carried  on  this  paper  for  a  year.  His  next  location 
was  at  Neodesha,  where  he  worked  as  a  compositor 
until  1882,  and  next  resided  at  Augusta,  Butler 
County,  where  he  was  foreman  for  the  Southern  Kan- 
sas Gazette  for  four  years.  When  he  left  the  Gazette 
he  went  to  Douglass,  where,  in  partnership  with  J.  M. 
Satterthwaite,  he  published  the  Douglass  Tribune  for 
4%  years,  then  returning  to  Augusta  to  start  the 
Augusta  Beacon.  A  little  over  a  year  later  he  sold 
this  paper  and  went  to  Florence,  Kansas,  as  a  com- 
positor in  tiie  Shaw  Stationery  Company's  establish- 
ment, and  continued  there  one  year.  In  1904  he  went 
to  El  Dorado  and  became  a  compositor  on  the  El 
Dorado  Bepublican,  remaining  with  that  publication 
for  seven  vears,  and  in  1911  established  a  job  print- 
ing establishment  in  that  city,  which  he  sold  in  De- 
cember, 1916.  He  then  bought  modem  printing 
material  and  equipment  and  established  a  plant  at 
Potwin,  where,  on  December  30,  he  founded  the  Pot- 
win  Ledger,  of  lAiich  he  has  since  been  editor  and 
owner.  The  oflces  and  plant  are  located  on  White- 
water Avenue.  The  Ledger  is  rejpublican  in  its  policy, 
is  a  neat,  wdl-edited  and  well-printed  sheet,  its  pages 
being  devoted  to  the  national  news  of  the  day,  with 
local  news  and  good  editorial  matter,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  good  advertising  medium  by  the  merchants 
and  professional  men  who  are  ^ving  it  good  support. 
It  circulates  freely  in  its  section  of  Butler  County, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Burton  to  give  his  readers 
clean,  reliable  news,  believing  that  through  this  means 
the  public  may  be  helped  to  support  development  and 
progress.  Mr.  Burton  is  a  republican,  but  his  only 
public  office  has  been  that  of  notary  public.  He 
belongs  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  is  affiliated  fra- 
ternally with  Augusta  Lodge  No.  81,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is  past  noble 
grand. 

In  March,  1881,  at  Neodesha,  Kansas,  Mr.  Burton 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Toler,  of  Ohio,  and  they 
have  two  children:  Alex  K.,  who  resides  at  Cald- 
well, Kansas,  and  as  a  printer  iis  showing  indications 


of  following  his  father's  career;  and  Elizabeth,  who 
resides  with  her  parents. 

■^  BOBEBT  V.  G&ATTAN  is  oue  of  the  well  known  and 
active  factors  in  the  community  at  BUrden,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  administration  has  made  a  very  satis- 
factory record  as  postmaster. 

Mr.  Grattan  is  a  native  of  Burden,  Kansas,  where 
he  was  bom  May  29,  1884.  His  father,  Robert  Grat- 
tan, was  an  Irishman,  bom  at  Newtownards  in 
Ireland  and  came  to  this  country  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  In  1871  he  was  a  pioneer  homesteader 
in  Cowley  County,  locating  160  acres  of  land  one  mile 
west  and  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Burden. 

He  proved  his  real  Irish  character  for  industry  and 
thrift,  and  was  a  successful  farmer  on  that  place  until 
his  death  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-nine.  He 
affiliated  with  the  democratic  party.  Bobert  Grattan 
manried  Mrs.  Amanda  C.  (Grisham)  Tatum.  She  was 
bom  in  Kentucky  in  1847  and  died  at  Burden,  Kan- 
sas, February  3,  1909.  By  her  first  marriage  to 
William  Tatum  she  had  a  child,  William  V.  Tatum, 
who  now  lives  on  a  farm  north  of  Burden.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bobert  Grattan  had  three  children:  Mollie, 
who  lives  at  Pittsburg  and  is  now  the  wife  of  J.  B. 
Sivey,  a  painter  and  paper  hanger;  Roberta  Alice,  who 
is  unmarried  and  lives  with  her  brother  Bobert;  and 
Robert  V. 

Robert  Y.  Grattan  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Burden,  attended  the  high  school,  and  at 
the  age  of  about  npieteen  gave  up  his  studies  and 
returned  to  the  home  farm,  which  he  actively  managed 
until  1905.  Subsequently  this  farm  was  sold.  In  1905 
Mr.  Grattan  came  back  to  Burden  and  for  eight  years 
followed  the  barber's  trade  and  still  owns  his  diop 
on  Main  Street.  He  gave  up  the  active  work  of  his 
trade  to  accept  the  appointment  from  President  Wil- 
son as  postmaster  of  Burden,  and  has  had  active 
charge  of  the  office  since  May  22,  1913.  Mr.  Grattan 
owns  a  modern  residence  on  Main  Sreet,  built  in  1911. 

He  has  been  a  loyal  democrat  since  casting  his  first 
vote.  He  is  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  is  past  master  of  Clinton  Lodge  No.  233, 
Ancient  Free  &  Accepted  Masons^  at  Burden,  and 
belongs  to  Wichita  Consistory  No.  2  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  to  Burden  Chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star,  to 
Burden  Lodge  No.  238,  Independent  Order  Odd  Fel- 
lows, is  a  member  of  the  Rebekahs  and  of  Burden 
Camp  No.  1027,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Grattan  was  married  Febraary  4,  1909,  at 
Burden,  to  Miss  Anna  W.  Wilson,  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  a  daughter  of  Frank  and  Sarah  (Franklin)  Wil- 
son, both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grattan  have  one  child,  Viola,  bom  May  26,  1910. 

William  H.  Manser,  M.  D.,  has  tiiat  splendid 
satisfaction  which  comes  to  the  man  who  found  him- 
self in  a  congenial  vocation  early  in  life  and  has 
steadily  broadened  and  improved  his  service  and 
capacity  for  doing  good.  Dr.  Manser  is  ^  now  the 
oldest  physician  in  point  of  continuous  service  at 
Burden,  where  he  has  practiced  thirty-three  years. 
,  Though  of  New  England  ancestry,  the  Mansers  hav- 
ing located  in  Massachusetts  in  Colonial  times,  Dr. 
Manser  is  a  native  of  old  Virginia,  bom  at  Beekley  in 
what  was  then  simply  Western  Virginia  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Civil  war  became  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Dr.  Manser  was  bom  there  March  29,  1859. 
His  grandfather,  Jared  Manser,  was  bom  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1790,  spent  all  his  Ufe  in  the  Bay  State, 
and  died  at  Monterey  in  1883.  He  was  a  hatter  by 
trade  and  also  followed  farming.    He  married  Laura 
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Garfield,  who  waa  born  in  Massachusetts  and  died  at 
Monterey  in  that  state. 

John  Garfield  Manser,  father  of  Dr.  Manser,  was 
bom  at  Monterey  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
in  1821.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  locality,  and 
when  a  young  man  went  to  Mercer  Ck>unty,  Virginia, 
where  he  married.  In  1851  he  ^^raduated  M.  D. 
from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  his  active  career  of  more  than  thirty  years 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  chiefly  in  Mercer  County, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  In  1884  he  retired  from 
practice  and  came  to  live  with  his  son  in  Burden, 
where  he  died  in  1885.  He  was  on  the  Southern  side 
during  the  war  between  the  states,  and  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  Fifty-first  Virginia  Regi- 
ment in  the  Confederate  army,  but  subsequently  was 
detached  fr<»n  the  army  and  detailed  to  a  more  im- 
portant service  in  looking  after  the  needs  of  his  home 
people  in  Mercer  County.  He  was  a  democrat,  a 
member  of  the  MethodUst  Episcopal  Church,  and 
from  early  manhood  was  a  loyal  and  consistent  Ma- 
son. He  married  Virginia  Pack,  who  was  bom  in 
Mercer  County,  Virginia,  in  1825,  and  died  at  Burden, 
Kansas,  in  1889.  Their  children  were :  Araminta  G., 
.who  lives  at  Burden,  Kansas,  widow  of  George  H. 
Prince,  who  spent  his  active  life  as  a  merchant;  Dr. 
William  H.;  Mary  R.,  who  lives  at  Burden  with  her 
brother;  John  A.,  a  resident  of  Burden  and  a  dent- 
ist; and  Virginia  Lee,  wife  of  A.  B.  Woods,  i^  hard- 
ware merchant  at  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Manser  grew  up  in  West  Virginia,  attended 
public  schools  there,  though  such  schools  were  of  poor 
quality  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  afterward 
was  a  student  in  the  Concord  Normal  School  of  West 
Virginia.  He  pursued  his  medical  studies  in  the  same 
college  his  father  had  attended,  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  graduated  M. 
D.  in  1884.  He  has  spared  no  effort  to  keep  him- 
self in  touch  with  the  advancing  progress  of  medical 
knowledge,  and  in  1889  he  finished  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College  and  in 
1898  was  a  student  in  the  Post-graduate  School  and 
Hospital  of  CSdcago. 

Dr.  Manser  be^m  practice  at  Burden,  Kansas,  in 
1884,  and  none  of  his  earl^  contemporaries  are  still 
in  the  profession  in  the  vicinity.  He  is  both  a  ph^i- 
eian  and  surgeon  and  has  always  had  a  larjge  practice. 
Dr.  Manser,  having  never  married,  has  given  all  his 
time  either  to  his  profession  or  his  business  affairs 
and  is  one  of  the  prosperous  men  of  Kansas.  He 
owns  five  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Burden,  aggregat- 
ing seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  has  a  resi- 
dence on  Main  Street  which  was  built  in  1884..  Dr. 
Manser  is  a  member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical 
Societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
has  long  been  prominent  in  Masonry.  He  is  past 
master  and  has  filled  the  chair  of  worshipful  master 
at  least  pine  terms  in  Clinton  Lodge  No.  233,  Ancient 
Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  at  Burden.  He  also  belongs 
to  Winfield  Chapter  No.  31,  Royal  Accepted  Masons, 
Winfield  Commandery  No.  15,  Knights  Templar, 
Wichita  Consistory  No.  2  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  Isis 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Selina,  and  also  be- 
longs to  Winfield  Lodge  No.  732  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Edgar  Ernest  Brooks,  M.  D.  The  town  and  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  gained  note  as  a  successful 
physician  and  surgeon  is  also  Dr.  Brooks'  birthplace. 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  medical 
fraternity  of  Cowley  County  and  has  now  been  in 
practice  at  Burden  for  nine  years. 


Dr.  Brooks  was  born  in  that  community  August  1, 
1884.  He  was  one  of  a  familjr  of  eleven  children. 
This  branch  of  the  Brooks  fanuly  came  to  America 
from  England  and  were  pioneers  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Brooks '  grandfather,  John  Brooks, 
was  bom  about  1806.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  in  Grainger  County, 
and  though  he  was  advanced  in  years  at  the  time, 
he  and  his  three  sons,  M.  L.,  T.  J.  and  A.  P.  Brooks, 
all  fought  with  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 
They  were  residents  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  a  district 
which  was  almost  universally  loyal  to  the  Union.  In 
1881  John  Brooks  came  out  to  Kansas  with  his  five 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Nathaniel  Brooks, 
father  of  Dr.  Brooks.  He  took  up  a  claim  and  lived 
on  it  until  his  death  at  Burden  about  ten  years  later. 
John  Brooks  married  Miss  Sellers,  a  native  of  Tennes- 
see, who  died  at  Burden,  Kansas,  January  15,  1882. 

Nathaniel  Brooks  was  bom  in  Grainger  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1846,  and  is  now  past  the  age  of  three 
score  and  ten,  but  still  quite  active  as  a  farmer,  his 
home  being  a  mile  north  and  one  mile  east  of  Burden. 
He  was  reared  and  married  in  his  native  county  and 
spent  all  his  career  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Coming 
to  Kansas  in  1871,  he  homesteaded  160  acres  and 
has  since  increased  his  farm  to  a  half  section.  He 
was.  a  man  of  very  progressive  type,  and  has  always 
handled  his  farm  enterprise  on  the  diversified  plan. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  did  much  to  foster  and 
improve  the  grade  of  Short-Horn  cattle  in  his  section. 
He  is  a  republican,  has  been  a  deacon  and  active 
supporter  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  many  years, 
and  is  affiliated  with  Clinton  Lodge  No.  233,  Ancient 
Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  at  Burden.  Nathaniel 
Brooks  married  Margaret  Helen  Livingston,  who  was 
bom  in  Grainger  (S>unty,  Tennessee,  in  1848.  A 
brief  record  of  their  eleven  children  is  as  follows: 
Elizabeth,  a  resident  of  Burden  and  widow  of  Ernest 
Hankins,  who  was  a  farmer;  Laura,  wife  of  A.  M. 
Gibbons,  a  minister*  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  living  at  Lakin,  Kansas;  Lucy,  wife 
of  James  Zimmerman,  an  automobile  dealer  at  C^den 
City,  Kansas;  G.  O.,  a  hardware  merchant  at  Burden; 
W.  K.,  in  the  dry  goods  business  at  Burden;  Charles, 
on  the  home  farm;  Harriet,  unmarried  and  employed 
in  a  store  at  Burden,  Kansas;  Dr.  Brooks,  who  was 
the  eighth  in  this  large  family;  V.  L.,  a  dentist  at 
Caldwell,  Kansas;  Eva,  a  teacher  at  Spring  Hill, 
Kansas;  and  Ruth,  still  at  home  with  her  parents. 

Dr.  Brooks  after  getting  all  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  public  schools  at  Burden,  including  the 
high  school,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1901,  en- 
tered the  Southwestern  College  at  Winfield,  Kansas, 
and  completed  the  work  of  the  sophomore  year.  With 
this  preparation  he  taught  school  two  years  in  Cowley 
Coxmty,  -and  largely  from  his  own  earning  paid  his 
way  through  medical  school.  He  took  his  medical 
work  in  the  University  Medical  College  of  Kansas 
(Hty,  Missouri,  where  he  was  graduatecl  M.  D.  in 
1908.  After  six  months  of  experience  at  Moline, 
Kansas,  Dr.  Brooks  returned  to  his  native  village 
of  Burden  and  rapidly  built  up  a  large  medical  and 
surgicSil  practice  and  enjoys  the  thorough  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  large  patronage.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Cowley  County  and  State  Medical  Societies  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  with  all  the 
demands  upon  his  time  made  by  his  practice  he  still 
finds  time  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  medical  knowl- 
edge and  is  a  constant  student.  His  offices  are  on 
Main  Street,  over  Henderson's  dmg  store,  and  he 
owns  his  residence  on  Oak  Street.  Dr.  Brooks  is  a 
republican,  is  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Methodist 
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^  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  a  past  noble  grand  of  Burden 
Lodge  No.  238,  Independent  Order  Odd  Fellows. 

He  was  married  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  in  1912,  to 
Miss  Dulcie  Hatfield,  a  native  of  Kansas  and  a 
daughter  of  T.  J.  and  Martha  (Dennis)  Hatfield. 
Her  parents  reside  at  Burden,  Mr.  Hatfield  being  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  ^s  local  agent  here.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  have  too  children,  Kenneth,  born  August 
24,  1914,  and  Elizabeth  Glanara,  born  March  24,  1917. 

^  James  Dodwell.  The  career  of  James  Dodwell, 
pioneer  harnessmaker  of  Butler  County  and  a  well 
known  resident  of  the  county  seat,  El  Dorado,  is  one 
considerably  apart  from  the  ordinary  and  of  unusual 
interest.     In   its   unfolding  it   has   invaded   various 

'  fields  of  endeavor  and  the  occupations  of  war  and 
peace,  and  through  it  Mr.  DodweU  has  worked  out  an 
admirable  destiny  and  has  established  his  right  to 
be  nimibered  among  the  self-made  men  who  have  at- 
tained success  in  spite  of  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances. 

James  Dodwell  was  bom  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  1845,  and,  having  been  left  an  orphan  when  an 
infant,  was  reared  in  the  home  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  was  sent  to  Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan,  and  placed  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Hawley,  where  his  lot  was  that  too  often  exr 
perienced  by  orphaned  chOdren.  Few,  if  any,  kind- 
nesses came  his  way,  hardly  any  advantages,  and  no 
education,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  attend  school 
with  the  other  children.  In  fact  he  only  attended 
school  for  three  months  in  his  entire  life.  Mr.  Dod- 
well almost  welcomed  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  it  re- 
newed his  aspirations  and  awakened  new  hopes  and 
gave  him  a  chance  to  break  away  from  his  sordid 
surroundings.  Enlisting  in  the  army  was  considered 
quite  an  ordeal  for  most  men  and  youths  at  that 
time,  but  young  Dodwell  hailed  with  delight  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  his  unpleasant  home  and  irk- 
some duties,  and  to  serve  under  duly  organized  and 

•appreciative  authority.  Accordingly,  in  1861  he  ran 
way  from  home  and  enlisted,  being  attached  to  the 
Fifty-sixth  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  as 
a  drummer  boy,  being  too  young  to  go  into  the 
ranks  at  that  time  as  a  regular  soldier.  He  re-en- 
listed in  1862,  in  the  First  Illinois  Light  Artillery, 
and  participated  in  a  number  of  important  engage- 
ments as  a  member  of  that  organization,  notable 
among  which  was  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  also 
in  many  minor  engagements,  and  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  war  was  wounded  at  Corinth,  Mississippi, 
being  honorably  discharged  because  of  disability. 
This  was  also  before  the  term  of  his  second  enlist- 
ment had  expired.  Mr.  Dodwell  next  volunteered  for 
service  in  Company  H,  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Mich- 
igan Volunteer  Infantry,  for  a  third  term,  but  was 
rejected  because  of  injuries  received. 

In  1865  Mr.  Dodwell  returned  to  Kalamazoo.  How 
largely  the  'great  Civil  war  developed  the  youth  of 
the  country  can,  in  its  entirety,  never  be  known, 
but  there  are  some  still  living,  like  Mr.  Dodwell, 
who  entered  upon  the  hardships  incident  to  a  soldier's 
life  when  but  boys  of  sixteen  years  and  so  bravely 
and  faithfully  faced  every  vicissitude  and  uncomplain- 
ingly bore  sufferine  and  hardship  that  their  valor 
should  be  remembered  when  this  country  counts  over 
its  heroes.  The  great  struggle  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  with  the  important  issues  which  it 
represented,  certainlv  brought  about  a  class  of  men, 
trained  and  disciplined,  whose  influence  has  ever 
since  been  recognized  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  which 


have  engaged  them.  Mr.  Dodwell  had  the  benefit 
of  this  training  and  discipline,  but  he  was  also  severe- 
ly handicapped.  The  constant  concussions  of  the 
big  guns  had  worked  havoc  with  his  hearing  and  he 
had  also  sustained  a  severe  fracture,  and  added  to 
this  he  still  lacked  a  proper  education.  He  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  discouraged,  however,  but  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  the  harnessmaker 's  trade,  of 
which  he  had  learned  something  while  in  the  army. 
For  three  and  one-half  years  he  continued  to  apply 
himself  to  the  labor  of  mastering  this  vocation,  and 
in  the  meantime,  his  ambitions  aroused,  joined  the 
Young  Men's  Library  Association,  which  gave  him 
a  chance  to  study  and  to  lay  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  subsequently  built  a  good  education  for 
himself  by  hard  and  persistent  study.  Mr.  Dodwell 
worked  first  as  a  journeyman  at  Kalamazoo  and  with- 
in a  short  time  became  foreman  in  the  shop  of  the 
leading  harnessmaking  firm  of  that  city. 

In  Aprii,  1871,  Mr.  Dodwell  resigned  his  position 
at  Kalamazoo  and  came  to  El  Dorado,  Butler  County, 
Kansas.  While  he  was  a  first-class  harnessmaker, 
he  could  not  secure  a  great  deal  of  work,  for  there 
was  not  much  demand  for  such  labor  in  the  early 
days  on  the  plains.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled 
and  most  of  the  settlers  had  oxen  instead  of  horses 
and  the  equipment  of  an  ox-team  did  not  call  for 
the  art  of  the  harnessmaker.  No  one  but  a  black- 
smith or  a  carpjenter  need  apply  in  equipping  an  ox- 
team.  '  Not  being  able  to  find  employment  at  the 
trade  which  was  his  main  asset,  he  started  to  cheer- 
fully accept  whatever  honorable  employment  presented 
itself,  and  one  of  his  first  tasks  in  this  county  was 
cutting  cord  wood  at  fifty  cents  per  cord.  Subse- 
quently he  drove  stage  for  four  months  on  the  line 
between  Florence  and  El  Dorado  for  the  Southwestern 
Stage  Company,  and  made  several  trips  even  as  far  as 
Arkansas  City,  down  on  the  border,  but  found  this 
to  be  a  decidedly  unpleasant  job  on  account  of  the 
cold  and  the  frequency  of  blizzards  in  the  early 
days.  Mr.  Dodwell  has  to  his  credit  the  rescue  of 
J.  T.  Nye,  whom  he  found  in  a  dazed  condition  from 
the  extreme  cold  and  the  effects  of  a  blizzard  and 
took  him  to  the  stage  station  and  gave  him  shelter. 
Mr.  Nye  afterwards  became  probate  judge  of  Butler 
County.  Later  Mr.  Dodwell  took  up  a  daim  of  160 
acres,  in  Fairview  Township,  Butler  County,  walking 
to  Wichita  to  file  on  the  same.  His  first  work  at 
his  trade  at  El  Dorado  was  in  the  employ  of  Bob 
Roberts,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  hand- 
made single  harness  manufactured  in  Butler  County. 
Later  he  became  a  partner  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  event- 
ually bought  the  latter 's  interest  in  the  business. 
Eventually  he  purchased  two  lots  and  his  present 
place  of  business,  on  East  Central  Avenue,  where  he 
was  afterward  successfully  engaged  in  business.  He 
is  accounted  one  of  the  old-time  business  men  of 
the  community,  having  for  forty-five  years  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  EI  Dorado 
and  Butler  County. 

Mr.  Dodwell  has  a  wide  acquaintance.  He  is  well 
known  to  William  Allen  White,  and  is  the  original 
from  whom  was  drawn  the  character  of  Watts  Mc- 
Curty  in  that  author's  "A  Certain  Rich  Man."  He 
has  also  been  an  acquaintance  and  personal  friend 
of  such  men  as  the  late  P.  B.  Plumb;  the  late  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Inealls;  Roscoe  Stubbs;  Ex-Gov- 
ernor John  Martin,  who  was  commander  of  the  Eighth 
Kansas  Infantry;  Noble  Prentice,  Marsh  Murdock, 
and  numerous  others  of  the  pioneers  and  men  who 
have  made  Kansas  history. 

Mr.  Dodwell  was  married  in  1874,  at  Plainswell, 
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Allegan  County,  Michigan,  to  Miss  Bebecca  Jane 
Decou,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been*  bom  chil- 
dren as  follows:  Louis,  Leona  and  Lee,  all  of  Car- 
thage, Missouri,  all  high  school  graduates  of  El 
Dorado,  and  all  now  prosperous.  Mr.  Dodwell  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  the  author  of  "A 
Story  of  the  Days  Long  Gone,"  published  in  the 
History  of  Butler  County,  1916.  In  this  he  mentions 
**The  Old  Chair,"  as  follows:  "The  old  chair,  for- 
merly Jerry  Conner 's,  referred  to  in  a  late  issue  of  . 
the  Daily  Republican,  is  still  doing  service,  holding 
a  warm  place  m  the  old  harness  shop  (Mr.  Dodwell 's), 
the  first  bank  building  in  El  Dorado,  and  it  has  seen 
its  best  days.  The  lumber  was  freighted  overland 
from  Emporia  to  build  the  shop.  There  were  very 
few  chairs  in  its  class  forty-five  years  ago  in  El 
Dorado  Township.  The  early  settlers  were  not  over- 
burdened with  furniture  of  any  kind  and  most  of 
the  homes  in  El  Dorado  were  furnished  with  the  very 
plainest,  often  home-made,  furniture.  Much  of  the 
necessaiy  household  articles  were  freighted  in  over- 
land by  emierantp."  Mr.  Dodwell  further  writes: 
"We  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  best  part  of  the 
old  room  in  the  pioneer  harness  shop  to  the  old  chair 
that  has  seen  its  best  days,  because  the  chair  is  one 
of  the  writer's  most  cherished  belongings;  it  is  to 
him  a  reminder  of  his  early  days  in  El  Dorado." 
The  above  is  quoted  because  this  chair  is  the  oldest 
in  Butler  County  and  because  so  many  people  of 
prominence  have  graced  it  during  the  past  forty-five 
years  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  newspaper  com- 
ment in  the  state  both  serious  and  humorous.  The 
remainder  of  the  article  of  "A  Story  of  Days  Long 
Gone"  is  very  interestinglv  told  but  does  not  apply 
particularly  to  Mr.  Dodwell 's  history  except  insofar 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  and  associated  with  the 
early  settlers.  And  their  histories  will  appear,  natur- 
ally, in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Few  men  have  had  more  interesting  careers  and 
none  are  more  highly  esteemed  than  James  Dodwell. 


WHiLiAil  F.  Hill  is  the  dean  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession in  Pottawatomid  County.  The  Recorder  has 
been  published  consecutively  at  Westmoreland  for 
thirty-two  years,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  been  proprietor 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  When  he  first  came  to  Kansas  it  was 
in  the  role  of  a  teacher,  and  he  was  at  one  time  prin- 
cipal of  schools  in  HavensviUe,  and  Westmoreland  of 
Pottawatomie  County. 

He  is  of  English  ancestry,  and  his  forebears  came 
to  Virginia  in  Colonial  times.  His  grandfather,  John 
B.  Hill,  was  bom  in  Ohio  and  spent  his  life  as  a 
farmer,  living  both  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  His  death 
occurred  near  Goshen,  Indiana,  in  1856. 

Samuel  Hill,  father  of  the  Westmoreland  ,  editor, 
was  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  when  a 
young  man  went  to  Indiana,  where  he  married.  In 
1832  he  became  an  early  settler  in  Monroe  County, 
Iowa,  and  in  that  counl^  on  April  10,  1856,  his  son 
William  was  bom.  A  few  months  later  the  family 
removed  to  Binggold  County,  Iowa,  where  Samuel 
Hill  spent  the  rest  of  his  active  life  as  a  farmer  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  in  Oklahoma.  He  died 
in  Ringgold  County  in  1914.  He  was  a  republican 
and  a  very  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  also  made  a  military  record  as  a  faithful 
soldier  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  war.  In  1862 
he  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Iowa  Cavalry  and  was  in 


service  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  Most  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  Arkansas  and  along  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  border  fighting  the  guerillas.  He  was  an 
honored  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Samuel  Hill  married  Mrs.  Winnifred  (Leigh)  Brant. 
She  was  bom  near  Goshen,  Indiana,  in  1833,  and 
died  in  Ringgold  County,  Iowa,. in  1884.  Her  first 
husband  wad  Winans  Brant,  and  the  onlv  child  of 
that  union,  David  Brant,  is  now  editor  of  the  Iowa 
City  Republican.  William  F.  Hill  was  the  first  of 
his  father's  children.  The  next,  Albert  R.,  owns  a 
farm  in  Oklahoma,  operated  by  a  tenant,  and  he 
himself  lives  in  California.  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of 
William  Durland,  a  farmer  in  Western  Oklahoma. 
Alice,  who  resides  at  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  is  the 
widow  of  Joshua  Wray,  who  was  a  farmer.  La  Fay- 
ette is  the  editor  of  the  Manly  Chief  at  Manly,  Iowa. 
Clinton,  the  sixth  child,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Sarah  married  W.  F.  Hunter,  a  farmer  near 
Blaine  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Kansas.  Winifred 
is  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Mills,  a  farmer  near  Afton, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  William  F.  Hill  grew  up  in  Ringgold  County, 
Iowa,  attended  the  country  schools  there,  lUso  pursued 
a  course  in  the  Iowa  Cit^  Academy,  and  at  irregular 
intervals  was  a  student  in  the  State  University  until 
1883.  In  the  meantime  he  taught  school  in  his  native 
state  for  five  years,  and  coming  to  Kansas  in  1884 
he  took  a  place  in  the  schools  of  Douglass  in  Butler 
County  for  two  years.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Hav- 
ensviUe in  Pottawatomie  County,  was  principal  of 
schools  there  two  years,  and  tn  1888-89  became  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Westmoreland,  the  county 
seat. 

The  Westmoreland  Recorder  was  founded  in  1885 
by  J.  W.  Shiner  and  J.  K.  Codding.  Its  first  issue 
was  on  May  7,  1885.  The  paper  had  been  in  exist- 
ence about  four  years  when  Mr.  Hill  bought  a  half 
interest  and  became  associated  with  J.  W.  Shiner  in 
the  publication.  A  year  later  he  bought  the  entire 
paper  and  has  ever  since  been  its  proprietor  and 
publisher.  The  Recorder  is  the  official  paper  of 
Pottawatomie  County,  republican  in  politics,  has  a 
weekly  issue  and  circulates  throughout  that  county 
and  a  large  surrounding  district.  The  plant  and 
offices  are  on  Main  Street,  and  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
country  papers  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Hill  himself  is  a  republican.  He  has  served 
on  the  school  board  and  in  the  City  Council  of  West- 
moreland, and  is  steward  and  tmstee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  schooj. 
Mr.  Hill  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Grant  Lodge 
No.  237  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
at  Westmoreland.  He  has  been  financier  of  the  lodge 
for  twenty-five  years  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  while  he  filled  the  chair  of  master  workman. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Editorial  As- 
sociation. 

Besides  the  ownership  of  considerable  real  estate 
in  Westmoreland,  including  a  dwelling  house,  he  has 
a  good  home  at  Second  and  North  streets.  Mr.  Hill 
was  married  May  20,  1884,  near  Iowa  City,  to  Miss 
Hattie  Applegate.  They  came  to  Kansas  soon  after 
their  marriage.  Mrs.  Hill  was  bom  in  Illinois  and 
she  taught  school  both  in  Iowa  and  in  Kansas.  They 
have  had  three  children:  Forest  V.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  four  and  a  half  years;  Gamet,  who  graduated 
from  Baker  Universitjr  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
1917,  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  HavensviUe,  Kansas, 
High  School;  and  Melvin  O.,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Westmoreland  High  School  and  is  now  an  lelec- 
trical  engineer  at  Hu^hinson,  Kansas. 
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Akdbsw  G.  Beck  is  entitled  to  diBtinetion  among 
the  pioneers  of  Saline  County,  Kansas,  where  his 
family  located,  among  the  first  of  the  Swedish  colon- 
ists, nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Beck's  material 
affairs  have  been  wonderfully  prospered.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  shouldered  a  large  share  of  those 
responsibilities  which  devolve  upon  good  citizenship. 
In  helping  himself  he  has  helped  others  and  his  name 
is  everywhere  spoken  with  honor  and  respect. 

His  birth  occurred  in  Sweden  May  20,  1860.  His 
parents  were  Nelse  Johnson  and  Maria  (Johnson) 
Beck.  His  father  was  bom  March  1,  1832.  It  was  in 
1868,  when  Andrew  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  after 
he  hiad  learned  his  first  lessons  in  school,  that  the 
little  family  left  their  native  land  and  immigrated  to 
America.  Nelse  Beck  was  the  first  settler  to  locate 
and  remain  in  the  Salemsburg  region  of  the  Swedish 
colony  in  Saline  Ck>unty.  He  secured  a  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land  in  Smolan  Township.  He  had  been 
able  to  live  and  support  his  family  in  Sweden,  but 
had  barelv  enough  capital  to  get  them  all  across  the 
ocean  ana  out  to  Kansas.  Then  followed  years  of 
effort,  each  one  seeing  him  a  little  further  along  the 
road  to  prosperity.  He  had  the  trials  and  misfortunes 
of  the  pioneer,  but  he  surinounted  all  obstacles  and 
in  time  was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  and  pros- 
perous farmers  of  Saline  County.  Outside  of  v  his 
business  and  the  affection  he  bestowed  upon  his  fami- 
ly, his  life  interest  was  chiefly  expressed  in  devotion 
to  his  church.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  Salemsburg  Lutheran  Church  and  served  as  an 
official  for  a  number  Qf  years.  Later  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Swedish  Luth- 
eran Church  at  Smolan«  He  typified  the  progressive 
spirit  whether  in  community  affairs  or  on  his  own 
land  as  a  farmer  and  stockman.  This  honored  old 
timer  died  at  his  homestead  in  Washington  Township 
of  Saline  County  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Smolan 
on  March  20,  1912,  when  a  little  past  eighty  years 
of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  tiie  Smolto 
State  Bank  at  Smolan,  and  was  filling  the  position 
of  director  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1859  Nelse 
Beck  was  married  in  Sweden  to  Miss  Maria  Johnson, 
who  was  bom  in  the  old  country  April  7,  1831.  Of 
the  five  children  bom  to  their  union  Andrew  G.  is 
the  oldest.  Anna  Maria,  the  second,  bom  September 
2, 1863,  was  married  in  1885  to  John  Nelson  and  they 
now  live  at  Smolan.  John  Victor,  the  second  son, 
was  bom  Christmas  Day,  December  25,  1866,  is  now 
a  merchant  at  Americus,  Kansas,  and  was  married  in 
1891  to  Hilda  Carlson.  Oscar  Emil,  bom  April  3, 
1870,  was  married  March  16,  1892,  to  Jennie  Oberg. 
Emma  Christina,  the  youngest,  was  bom  August  20, 
1873,  and  in  1897  became  the  wife  of  Frank  Peter- 
son, a  banker  and  merchant  at  Marquette,  Kansas. 

Andrew  G.  Beck  arrived  with  the  family  at  Salina 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1868.  His  boyhood  years 
were  spent  on  his  father's  homestead  in  Saline  Coun- 
ty, and  he  lived  at  home  until  1884.  In  the  mean- 
tmie  he  had  attended  the  local  schools.  His  strength 
had  been  developed  by  active  contact  with  the  work 
of  the  field  and  around  the  home.  In  1884  he  bought 
land  of  his  own  a  mile  west  of  Smolan.  That  locality 
has  been  his  home  now  for  over  thirty  years.  His 
interests,  however,  have  been  greatly  extended.  Farm- 
ing and  stock  raising  have  constituted  his  chief  pur- 
suit and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard 
of  livestock  in  his  section  and  has  both  blooded  cattle 
and  swine,  specializing  in  the  Shorthorn  cattle.  His 
farm  now  consists  of  480  acres,  and  its  improvements 
are* of  the  most  substantial  character. 


Mr.  Beck  is  a  director  of  the  Smolan  State  Bank, 
and  is  disector  and  treasurer  of  the  Farmers  IJiii<m 
and  Co-operative  Company,  a  large  firm  of  grain 
dealers  at  Smolan.  In  a  public  way  he  has  served  as 
clerk  of  Washington  Township  and  for  thirteen  yean 
has  been  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Swedish  Luth- 
eran Chuf ch  of  Smolan.  In  political  affiliation  he  is 
a  democrat. 

On  March  16,  1892,  at  Salina,  he  married  Miss 
Aurora  Bosalia  Begnell.  Mrs.  Beck  was  bom  in 
Smolan,  Sweden,  July  1,  1870,  a  daughter  of  C.  J. 
Begnell,  now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  haiFe 
taken  great  pains  in  the  training  of  their  children, 
and  their  family  circle  comprises  five  younfr  people, 
some  of  whom  are  already  in  homes  of  their  own. 
Gustav  Beuben,  the  oldest,  was  bom  August  23,  1^3, 
and  was  married  Febmary  16,  1917,  to  Miss  Lela 
Cossel.  Joseph  Emanuel,  the  second  son,  was  bom 
October  23,  1895.  Edith  Aurora  was  bom  November 
22,  1899.  Harold  Leonard  was  bom  July  5,  1902,  and 
Carl  Waldmar  was  bom  January  31,  1908. 

Tom  D.  Smith,  lawyer  at  Hiawatha,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
forceful  orators  and  leaders  in  the  republican  partj 
of  Kansas.  Because  of  his  imusual  resources  as  a 
speaker  and  reasoner,  he  was  given  some  of  the  mo^ 
important  assignments  during  the  national  republican 
campaign  of  1916.  Much  of  his  work  was  done  in  the 
far  East.  He  spoke  at  President  Wilson's  home  and 
at  I>o^  Branch,  and  spoke  with  Charles  E.  Hugfaee 
and  WOliam  Taf  t  during  the  Union  Square  meetini^ 
in  New  York  City.  He  stumped  all  over  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  New  Tork  State.  The  press  fre- 
quently quoted  his  speeches  and  his  arguments,  and 
they  undoubtedly  contained  the  most  logical  arraigfn- 
ment  of  the  opposition  and  the  most  forceful  presen- 
tation of  the  republican  platform  of  that  year.  His 
explanation  of  the  tariff  was  said  to  be  the  moat 
logical  and  scholarly  presentation  of  that  diffiemlt 
subject  ever  made.  Mr.  Smith's  gift  has  been  used 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  party  and  his  friends 
and  not  for  himself  in  matters  of  politics.  BecentlT, 
however,  a  well  defined  current  of  opinion  has  set  in 
favoring  his  candidacy  for  attomey-gen^al  of  the 
.State  of  Kansas  in  1918.     ' 

Mr.  Smith  is*  a  native  of  Brown  County,  Kansas, 
and  represents  a  pioneer  family  there.  He  was  bom 
March  1,  1874.  In  the  paternal  line  he  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  that  James  Smith,  the  Irishman,  wbo 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepcoidence.  His  grand- 
father, Isaac  Newton  Smith,  was  bom  near  BioUvar, 
Virginia,  in  1808,  lived  near  Harper's  Ferry  in  that 
state,  and  at  DeGraff,  Ohio,  and  died  at  the  latter 
place  in  1867.  He  was  an  attomey  hj  professicMi. 
During  the  Mexican  war  he  served  with  Gen.  Zae 
Taylor  and  fought  at  the  vattle  of  Buena  Vista.  His 
son  Harrison  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  as  a 
Union  soldier  and  his  son  Thomas  was  wounded  three 
times 'during  the  war.  He  had  only  three  sons  who 
grew  to  maturity,  and  the  other  was  Isaac  Newton 
Smith,  father  of  the  Hiawatha  lawyer.  Grandfather 
Smith  married  a  Miss  Jenkins,  a  native  of  Virginia. 

Isaac  Newton  Smith  was  bom  at  Harper's  Perry, 
Virginia,  in  1847,  but  grew  up  in  Ohio,  near  Belle- 
fontaine,  where  he  married.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in 
the  Fifty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  being  then  only  six- 
teen years  of  age.  He  was  with  Sherman's  army 
during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  in  one  of  the 
many  battles  around  that  city  was  captured,  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Andersonville,  Georgia,  and 
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later  to  the  prison  at  Florence,  Alabama.  He  was 
finally  exchanged  at  Charleston,  and  was  granted  his 
honorable  discharge  after  the  war  closed  in  1865. 

In  1867  he  removed  with  his  family  west  to  Brown 
County,  Kansas,  and  bought  a  homestead  right  of  160 
acres.  This  homestead  is  still  ihe  property  of  his 
widow  and  is  situated  one  mile  east  of  Baker,  Kansas. 
Isaac  N.  Smith  cultivated  his  farm  and  kept  his  influ- 
ence and  activities  restricted  somewhat  to  one  locality 
imtil  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Brown 
County.  He  served  one  term  of  two  years.  After 
that  he  entered  railroading  and  was  a  freight  and  pas- 
senger conductor  on  the  Missouri  Pac&c  Bailway 
unlll  1900.  In  that  year  he  was  again  elected  sheriff, 
and  served  five  years,  being  reelected  in  1902,  and 
during  the  second  term  his  period  of  service  was  for 
three  years.  In  1905  he  retired  and  his  death  oc- 
curred in  Brown  County  in  November,  1908.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  while  a  resident  of  Hiawatha  represented  the 
Second  Ward  in  the  City  Council  and  was  president 
of  the  Council  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
session  of  1906  and  the  session  of  1908  he  was 
sergeant  at  arms  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at 
Topeka.  He  was  commander  of  Hiawatha  Post  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic,  was  widely  known 
as  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, and  was  past  noble  grand  of  the  Hiawatha 
Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

He  married  Isabelle  Wolf,  who  was  bom  in  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  in  1852  and  is  now  living  at  Hiawatha. 
Her  parents  came  from  Bockbridge  County,  Virginia. 
Three  children  were  bom  to  Isaac  Newton  Smith  and 
wife,  Lizzie,  Tom  D.  and  Minor  Blaine.  Lizzie,  who 
was  burned  to  death  in  1893  at  Hiawatha  as  a  result 
of  a  gasoline  stove  explosion,  was  the  wife  of  W.  F. 
Bichardson,  who  died  in  1903.  Mr.  Richardson  was 
a  railway  conductor  and  during  the  great  flood  that 
devastated  Kansas  C^ly  in  1903  he  was  on  continuous 
duty  for  eighty-four  hours  and  finally,  exhausted, 
went  to  sleep  while  standing  on  the  tracks  and  was 
strack  by  an  engine,  both  legs  being  cut  off  and  his 
death  following  soon  afterwards.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bichardson  had  one  child,  Newton  Lee,  who  is  now 
connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Cbmpany  and 
lives  at  Topeka.  Minor  Blaine  Smith  has  been  in 
the  paymaster's  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailway  ' 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  lives  at  1122  Monroe 
Street  in  Topeka. 

Tom  D.  Smith  acquired  his  early  education  partly 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Brown  County,  also  in  the 
Hiawatha  High  School  and  Hiawatha  Academy,  where 
he  did  the  work  of  the  senior  class.  In  1895  he 
entered  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  and 
remained  until  graduating  from  the  law  department 
LL.  B.  in  1899.  During  his  university  career  Mr. 
Smith  evinced  many  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which 
have  borne  fruit  in  his  professional  and  public  career. 
For  five  years  he  played  on  the  noted  football  team  of 
Kansas  university  and  in  1899  he  made  a  record 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  Kansas  University 
and  perhaps  not  elsewhere.  That  was  for  kicking 
forty-five  goals  after  touchdown  and  one  field  goal. 
His  team  that  year  was  victorious  in  every  game 
played. 

In  1898  Mr.  Smith  represented  the  University  of 
Kansas  at  the  E^ansas  State  Banquet,  an  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  election  among  the  students  of 
the  University.  He  responded  to  the  toast  on  the 
subject  "Prodigal  inviting  the  prodigals  backs  to  the 
republican  ranks."  The  prodig^s  were  the  populists. 
Twenty  years  later  Mr.  Smith  was  inviting  the  pro- 


gressives back  at  the  Kansas  State  Banquet  in  a 
toast  along  similar  lines. 

In  1899  he  was  admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  year.  In  1913  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  United  States  courts. 
For  the  past  eighteen  years  Mr.  Smith  has  been  stead- 
ily engaged  in  general  civil  and  criminal  practice  and 
his  reputation  is  one  that  now  is  hardly  bounded  by 
state  lines.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  success  has 
been  attained  in  his  home  town,  where  he  grew  up 
and  where  the  people  have ,  known  him  since  child- 
hood. His  offices  are  on  Oregon  Street,  over  the 
Stevens  dmg  store.  Mr.  Smith  owns  a  residence  at 
406  Shawnee  Street,  next  to  his  mother's  home,  and 
his  investments  have  chiefly  taken  the  form  of  farm 
lands.  He  owns  more  than  2,000  acres  divided  into 
seventeen  farms.  Four  hundred  acres  of  this  land 
lies  in  Brown  County  and  the  rest  in  Central  and 
Western  Kansas. 

Mr.  Smith  had  his  first  public  experience  as  under- 
sheriff  to  his  father.  In  1916  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate at  large  to  the  Republican  State  Convention, 
where  he  defeated  Senator  Bristow  and  Governor 
Bailey.  Mr.  Smith  responded  to  the  caU  for  volun- 
teers in  the  spring  of  1898  for  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  served  as  sergeant-major  in  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond Kansas  Regiment.  This  regiment  went  to  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  at  Camp  Alger,  but 
never  got  beyond  the  borders  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Smith  has  made  application  for  the  Second  Officers 
Trainine  School  in  the  present  war  with  Germany. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Brown  County  and  the 
State  Bar  associations. 

In  1902,  at  the  City  of  Hiawatha,  he  married  Miss 
Dola  M.  Elliott,  daughter  of  John  and  Marv  (Tir- 
pin)  Elliott,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Her 
father  was  a  Union  soldier,  eamis  to  Kansas  at  the 
time  of  the  war.  and  was  for  many  years  actively 
en^^aged  in  farming  in  Brown  Coun^.  He  came  to 
this  state  from  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have 
three  children:  Zillah  Belle,  bom  September  20, 1903; 
Isaac  Newton,  bom  October  3, 1905;  and  Aleta  Mary, 
bom  May  20,  1907. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  Mr.  Smith's  facile 
pen  has  told  of  "The  Bloodless  Battle  of  Padonia," 
and  the  article  may  well  be  reproduced  here: 

*' Historic  Brown  county,  made  famous  by  the  resi- 
dence of  General  J.  H.  Lane,  who  organized  and 
established  the  Town  Company  of  Padonia,  located 
four  and  one-half  miles  north  and  a  mile  west  of 
Hiawatha,  the  'underground'  railroad,  the  creation 
of  John  Brown,  and  the  home  and  residence  of  the 
famous  Free-Stater,  'Nigger'  Jones,  was  the  scene 
of  the  bloodless  battle,  known  as  the  'Battle  of 
Padonia. '  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  after- 
wards to  be  written  that  beautiful  Kansas  poem 
'Walls  of  the  Com,'  by  the  late  Ellen  P.  AUerton. 

"Brown  county,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  had 
been  quite  evenly  divided  as  to  its  Pro  Slavery  and 
Free  State  proclivities.  Brown  county  for  several 
years  had  slaves  upon  her  soil.  Before  and  after 
the  war  was  declared,  Kansas  'Jayhawkers'  had  been 
going  over  into  Missouri  and  taking  horses  and  bring- 
ing them  back  into  Kansas.  It  seems  that  there 
lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cleveland,  and  a  co- 
partner, west  of  Padonia,  who  made  'Jayhawking' 
horses  a  business. 

"There  was  for  years  a  notorious  Missouri  Border 
Bnfian  by  the  name  of  Richardson,  who  had  been 
coming  over  in  Brown  county,  stealing  horses,  cattle 
and  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  taking 
them  across  the  Missouri   river  between  Rule   and 
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White  Cloud  into  Missouri^  which  kept  the  early 
settlers  in  constant  dread  and  fear  lest  they  would 
lose  their  property  and  lives. 

''After  develand  and  his  co-associates  began  to  do 
counter  effective  work  by  stealing  horses  from  Mis- 
souri and  bringing  them  back  into  Kansas^  there  was 
a  notice  received  by  the  people  of  Padonia  that  the 
Missouri  Border  Buf&ans  intended  to  come  to  the 
town  of  Padonia,  sack  the  stores,  and  take  all  the 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  back 
to  Missouri  with  them. 

' '  There  was  a  vigilance  committee,  headed  by  OrviUe 
Boot,  a  former  partner  of  the  late  Gen.  Jim  Lane, 
who  had  a  reputation  as  a  fighter.  He  was  the  store 
keeper  and  postmaster  at  Padonia.  There  were  stacks 
of  prairie  hay  on  a  high  point  of  ground  near  the 
town  of  Padonia  and  in  case  the  Missouri  raiders  were 
seen  coming,  these  stacks  were  to  be  set  on  fire.  This 
was  to  be  a  signal  for  the  Free  State  men  to  hurry 
to  Padonia. 

"It  was  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  1861,  when  the 
Missouri  Guerrilla  Raiders,  headed  for  Padonia,  Kan- 
sas, and  Salem,  Nebraska,  with  a  force  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  crossed  the  Missouri  river  near 
Rulo,  going  westward  to  Falls  City,  they  split  their 
force  up  at  Falls  City,  seventy-five  going  west  to 
Salem  and  seventy-five  coming  south  toward  Padonia. 
The  settlers  received  notice  by  one  of  the  Free  State 
men  riding  to  the  nearest  house  south  of  Falls  City, 
giving  the  fdarm.  All  that  night  Free  State  men 
rode  on  horseback,  notifying  the  settlers  along  Wal- 
nut Creek  that  the  Missouri  Border  Ruffians  were 
coming.  The  stacks  of  prairie  hay  on  the  hill  were 
set  ablaze  as  a  warning.  Minute  men  rode  as  far 
as  Hiawatha  and  notified  the  Hiawatha  militia. 
About  thirty  men  went  from  Hiawatha  to  Padonia 's 
defense  on  foot,  among  whom  were  our  fellow-towns- 
men, John  Bamum  and  Gregory  Amann.  Trouble 
was  anticipated  and  it  is  said  that  the  captain  of  the 
Hiawatha  militia  company  refused  to  go,  claiming 
that  he  was  indisposed  (preferring  to  remain  where 
the  biscuits  were  the  thickest  instead  of  the  bullets). 
•  When  early  morning  came,  about  one  hundred  settlers, 
armed  with  every  conceivable  weapon,  from  pitch- 
forks to  rifles  and  shotguns,  met  in  the  storeroom  at 
Padonia  of  OrviUe  Root.  They  waited  for  dawn  to 
break.  In  the  meantime  the  Missouri  Guerrilla  Raid- 
ers had  arrived  at  the  homestead  of  the  Free  Stater, 
James  G.  Leavitt,  the  farm  known  as  the  South  West 
quarter  of  31-1-17,  which  he  had  pre-empted  June 
4th,  1857,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  early  Free 
State  settlers.  The  Raiders  had  ridden  in,  seventy 
^ye  strong,  armed  to  the  teeth,  dismounted,  put  up 
their  horses,  compelled  Mr.  Leavitt  and  his  good  wife 
to  kill  a  hoff  and  prepare  a  meal  for  them.  In  the 
morning  before  dawn  the  Free  State  men  had  taken 
up  a  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  Leavitt  home- 
stead. They  were  soon  discovered  by  the  bandit 
sentinel,  who  immediately  notified  the  bandits  of  the 
presence  of  OrviUe  Root  and  his  Free  State  men, 
Mr.  Root  having  been  elected  to  the  command.  The 
Missouri  Boder  Rufians  leaving  their  breakfast  post- 
haste, and  running  out  of  the  house  to  their  horses, 
took  up  a  position  behind  them  for  protection.  There 
seemed  to  be  moments  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
Missouri  Guerrillas  to  start  the  attack,  Root's  men 
having  them  practically  surrounded  and  they  realiz- 
ing their  critical  situation.  For  some  cause  or  other, 
they  seemed  fearful  to  start  the  fight,  knowinfr  that 
they  were  outnumbered  and  surrounded,  Captain  Or- 
viUe Root  having  placed  his  men  at  every  advantage- 
ous point  around  the  Leavitt  home.    It  was  then  that 


Captain  Root  showed  his  special  abiUty  as  a  com- 
mander. He  sent  in  two  of  his  best  men  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  who  gave  the  bandits  to  understand  that 
they  were  surrounded,  and  that  they  must  surrender 
or  that  they  would  aU  be  annihilated.*  They  eon- 
sented  to  the  terms  as  laid  down  by  Root's  men, 
rather  than  to  meet  certain  death.  They  tied  their 
horses,  and  marched  in  a  body  around  in  front  of 
Captain  Root 's  minute  men  and  laid  down  their  arms, 
in  true  military  style,  seventy-five  strong.  After 
Root 's  men  had  possession  of  their  arms,  the  bandits 
were  compeUed  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  a  bitter  pill  for  them  to  swaUow.  The 
Ruffians  supposed  that  Boot's  men  would  aUow  them 
their  horses  to  ride  back  home,  but  in  this  they  were 
sadly  disappointed.  Seventy-five  as  good  thorough- 
bred Missouri  riding  horses,  as  one  could  wish  to  &id 
in  a  day,  were  turned  over  to  Root's  company.  It 
was  also  discovered  that  eight  of  the  Missouri  raiders 
were  Confederate  Rebel  soldiers.  They  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  turned  over  to  the  milita,  who 
took  them  to  Hiawatha  then  to  St.  Joseph  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  remainder  was  then  ordered  by  Boot 
to  leave  Brown  county  and  the  State  of  Kansas  on 
foot.  They  were  escorted  out  of  the  county  and  state 
to  the  Missouri  river  by  a  detail,  some  of  the  bandits 
being  compelled  to  swim  the  Missouri,  and  others 
crossed  on  logs.  The  Hiawatha  contingent  that  had 
'hoofed-it'  to  Padonia,  aU  rode  back,  the  proud  pos- 
sessors of  fine  Southern  steeds. 

"The  bandits  afterwards  gave  out  that  they  were 
going  to  return  to  Padonia  and  clean  things  up  prc^per. 
For  several  months  a  vigilant  watch  was  kept  by  day 
and  night,  but  the  sentries  watched  in  vam.  John 
Bamum  says  that  he  was  on  sentry  duty  many-a-night, 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  expected  Missouri 
raiders. 

''The  contingent  of  Border  Ruf&ans  that  went  to 
Salem  took  everything  they  wanted  from  the  Lincoln 
&  Holt  store,  then  ransacked  the  town,  and  hastily 
left,  and  not  until  they  returned  home  did  they  learn 
the  fate  of  the  Southern  division  of  their  little  army. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  to  know  that  our 
feUow  townsman  and  ex-sheriff,  Steve  Hunter,  was 
one  of  the  Jayhawkers  who  participated  in  the  '  Battle 
of  Padonia,'  and  got  a  fine  rifle  from  the  Missouri 
ruffians  as  his  souvenir.  His  brother,  William  Hunter, 
who  rode  aU  night  notifying  the  settlers,  received  as 
his  memento,  a  shotgun.  Also,  our  feUow  towns-man, 
John  Bamum,  who  with  his  brother  and  about  thirty 
others,  was  in  the  Hiawatha  contingent  that  went  to 
Padonia 's  defense,  his  reward  being  a  fine  Missouri 
riding  horse.  Mr.  Bamum  says  that  there  were  about 
sixty  of  the  captured  horses  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  government,  including  the  horse  that  he  rode 
home. 

' '  Gregory  Amann  was  also  with  the  Hiawatha  boys. 
He  had  just  returned  from  being  discharged  as  a 
prisoner  from  Lexington,  Missouri.  He  recognized 
one  of  the  Rebel  prisoners  as  a  feUow  who  had 
cursed  he  and  John  Bamum 's  brother  while  they 
were  prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  Amann,  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  took  possession  of  the  f eUow  's  horse 
and  fiiide  arms.  The  horse  was  afterwards  tumed  over 
to  the  government  at  St.  Joseph. 

"The  scenes  of  these  Border  Ruffian  days  have 
passed  forever.  One  would  little  suspect,  viewing  the 
tranquU  homestead  and  farm  scenery  that  surrounds 
the  residence  of  the  late  James  G.  Leavitt,  that  it 
was  ever  the  scene  of  the  bloodless  'Battle  of  Pad- 
onia.'   Nothing  but  'WaUs  of  Com'  preet  one's  eye 
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and  you  are  impressed  by  these  extracts  from  that 
famous  poem: 

No  sentinel  guard  these  walls  of  corn, 
Never  is  sounded  the  bandit  warder's  horn; 
Yet  the  pillars  are  hung  with  gleaming  gold, 
Left  all  imbarred  though  thieves  are  bold. 

Who  would  have  dared,  with  brush  or  pen, 
As  this  land  is  now,  to  paint  it  then? 
And  how  would  the  wise  ones  have  laughed  in  scorn, 
Had  prophets  foretold  these  walls  of  corn, 
Whose  banners  wave  in  the  breeze  of  morn! 
Upon  the  battlefield  of  the  bloodless  ''Battle  of  Pad- 
onia." 

Samuel  H.  Waddle  is  now  the  oldest  original  settler 
in  his  locality  of  Saline  County.  He  went  there  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  He  knew  Central  Kansas  when 
it  was  an  almost  unlimited  stretch  of  prairie.  The 
buffalo  and  the  Indians  were  still  here  and  the  frontier 
civilization  was  a  straggling  line  of  homestead  shacks 
and  habitations,  putting  up  a  bold  front  against  the 
domain  of  the  wilderness.  He  suffered  those  priva- 
tions due  to  scarcity  of  crops,  isolation  from  large 
towns  and  settlements,  and  he  experienced  the  prairie 
fires,  the  long  continued  drought,  the  grasshoppers 
and  every  other  Dlague  and  hardship  so  frequently 
recounted  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Waddle  was  a  young  man,  only  a  short  time 
previously  having  been  released  from  the  army,  when 
he  came  to  Kansas.  He  has  grown  to  a  hearty  old 
age  in  this  state,  and  his  exertions  have  made  him 
financially  independent.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  the  vicinity  of  Solomon. 

Mr.  Waddle  was  bom  November  22,  1844,  in  a  log 
house  on  a  farm  p  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Sarah  (Braden)  Waddle. 
William  Waddle  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 
in  1809  and  died  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  October  4,  1889. 
He  came  to  Kansas  in  1866,  at  the  same  time  as  his 
son  Samuel,  and  acquired  a  tract  of  government  land 
in  Saline  County  nine  miles  southwest  of  Solomon. 
He  improved  that  claim  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  his 
active  years.  In  1834  William  Waddle  married  Miss 
Braden,  who  was  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  in 
1816.  She  died  February  27, 1881.  To  their  marriage 
were  bom  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  dauerhters: 
Mary  Elizabeth,  bora  December  20,  1835,  and  died 
in  1879;  John,  born  August  10,  1838,  and  died  in 
1840;  Catherine,  bom  September  15,  1840,  and  died 
January  9,  1888. 

The  youngest  of  the  children,  Samuel  H.  Waddle, 
is  also  the. only  one  now  living.  He  spent  his  early 
life  on  his  father's  farm  in  Des  Moines  County, 
Iowa.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  benefited 
from  the  meager  equipment  and  curriculum.  He  was 
not  yet  a  man  in  years  when  the  Civil  war  broke 
out,  and  in  May,  1864,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
•  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G  of  the  Forty- 
fifth  Iowa  Infantry.  He  served  with  that  regiment 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  less  than  a  year  later.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  his 
principal  work  was  guard  duty  in  protecting  rail- 
roads and  other  government  property.  He  was  never 
wounded  but  on  account  of  illness  was  confined  for 
two  weeks  in  an  army 'hospital. 

In  1866  Mr.  Waddle  came  to  Kansas  with  his 
parents,  making  the  journey  across  country  with 
wagons  and  teams.  He  took  up  a  tract  of  government 
land  adjoining  the  claim  of  his  father,  and,  as  al- 
ready stated,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  original  settlers 


in  that  section  who  are  still  living  there.  He  im- 
proved his  land,  accumulated  a  nucleus  of  stock,  and 
for  many  years  his  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with 
prosperity.  He  is  still  living  on  the  estate  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Solomon. , 

On  April  4,  1872,  after  he  had  battled  with  con- 
ditions in  Kansas  for  six  years  and  could  look  ahead 
to  a  brighter  future,  Mr.  Waddle  married  Miss  Car- 
rie E.  Kelley.  Mrs.  Waddle  was  born  in  Canada 
September  28,  1844.  They 'were  together  on  life's 
journey  for  nearly  half  a  century.  A&s.  Waddle  died 
August  28,  1911.  Her  parents,  Edward  and  Mary 
Kelley,  were  natives  of  Canada,  and  had  come  to 
Kansas  in  1871,  being  pioneer  settlers  in  Dicki»son 
County.  Mr.  Waddle  had  seven  children,  five  sons 
and  two  daughters,  noted  briefly  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam Edward,  bom  February.  18,  1873,  and  died  Au- 
gust 8,  1911;  Cora,  bom  April  25,  1874;  James 
Hervey,  bom  October  16,  1876,  and  died  April  8, 
1913;  Edna  Kate,  born  October  17,  1878;  Charles 
Clifford,  born  August  5,  1879,  and  died  July  4,  1912; 
Arthur  *Samuel,  born  October  5,  1880;  and  Albert 
Henry,  born  Febmary  28,  1883. 

Mr.  Waddle  has  always  interested  himself  in  those 
matters  which  pertain  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  and  has  been  especially  interested  in  his  old 
army  comrades.  .He  is  a  member  of  Bridge  Post 
No.  131,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  is  past 
commander  of  the  post. 

Andrew  Garfield  Marple,  a  successful  educator 
and  school  administrator,  is  now  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools  of  White  Cloud,  Kansas.  He  is  a 
native  of  this  state,  was  educated  here,  and  most  of 
his  work  in  mature  years  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  borders  of  Kansas. 

He  was  bom  at  Yates  Center,  Kansas,  November 
16,  1881.  His  ancestors  were  Englishmen  who  settled 
in  Virginia  more  than  a  century  ag:o.  His  grand- 
father, David  Marple,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1812, 
grew  up  and  married  in  that  state  Miss  Sneff,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Northern  Illinois,  where  he 
became  a  merchant.  By  trade  he  was  a  cooper.  His 
death  occurred  at  Sheffield,  Illinois,  in  1893,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 

His  son  W.  F.  Marple,  father  of  the  White  Cloud 
school  man,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1840,  grew  up 
and  acquired  his  early  education  in  that-  state,  and 
was  a  young  man  when  his  parents  removed  to  Bureau 
County,  Illinois,  near  Sheffield.  In  that  community 
he  lived  for  a  number  of  years,  married  there,  and 
assisted  his  father  in  the  mercantile  business.  In 
1860  he  went  out  to  California  as  a  gold  prospector, 
crossing  the  plains  with  a  party  of  men  in  prairie 
schooners.  He  had  an  experience  in  the  varied  events 
and  activities  of  the  far  west,  and  in  1865  returned 
to  Illinois.  In  1870  he  came  out  to  Kansas  and  located 
at  Yates  Center,  where  he  was  one  of  the  early  mer- 
chants in  the  hardware  business.  For  a  few  years 
he  was  also  in  business  at  Osage  City,  and  on  re- 
turning to  Yates  Center  he  took  up  farminp^  which  he 
followed  until  his  death  in  1912.  In  politics  he  was 
a  steadfast  and  loyal  republican  from  CSvil  war 
times  until  he  cast  his  last  vote.  He  served  as  tmstee 
of  Center  Township  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  his 
district  near  Yates  Center.  Belifiriously  he  was  al- 
ways an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Eniscopal 
Church  and  assisted  in  building  the  noted  Pleasant 
View  Church  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Center  Township 
in  Woodson  County.  W.  F.  Marple  married  Sarah  F. 
Dutro,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1844  and  is  still 
living  at  Yates  Center.    Her  children,  nine  in  number. 
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were:  Grant,  who  died  in  infancy;  Eva,  wife  of 
E.  H.  Kirkbride,  who  lives  at  Harrington^  Kansas, 
and  is  a  mechanic  in  the  railroad  shops  there;  Anna, 
wife  of  Fred  Shenk,  a  baker  at  Yates  Center;  Emma, 
wife  of  Tom  Wharton,  who  is  in  the  poultry  industry 
at  Los  Angeles,  California;  William  F.,  a  farmer 
at  Dinuba,  California;  J.  R.  Marple,  connected  with 
the  Harwi  Wholesale  Hardware  Company  at  Atchi- 
son, Kansas;  David  H.,  who  was  drowned  while  skat- 
ing at  Yates  Center  at  the  age  of  thirteen;  Andrew 
G.,  who  is  next  to  the  youngest;  and  Edna,  wife  of 
Clark  Cain,  of  Yates  Center. 

Andrew  G.  Marple  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Yates  Center,  and  was  graduated  from  high  school 
in  1901.  After  high  school  he  entered  the  employ  of 
a  railroad  and  was  in  that  service  three  years.  With 
the  earnings  of  that  occupation  he  applied  himself 
to  securing  a  higher  education  and  one  that  would 
fit  him  for  his  chosen  work  as  teacher.  For  four 
years  Mr.  Marple  was  in  Emporia  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1908.  Since  then  his  work 
has  been  as  teacher  and  administrator  of  schools. 
For  two  years  he  was  assistant  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Osage  City;  was  principal  three  years  of  the  Dodge 
City  High  School;  was  principal  of  a  school  at  Baton, 
New  Mexico,  one  year;  and  in  1916  he  came  to  White 
Cloud,  Kansas,  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Marple  is  a  progressive  republican.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  White 
Cloud  and  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  controL  In 
1911,  at  Clyde,  Kansas,  he  married  Miss  Harriet 
Chesbro,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chesbro, 
both  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  a  pioneer  farmer 
in  Cloud  County,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marple  have 
one  son.  Max  Garfield,  born  September  14,  1914. 

William  O.  WorsWick,  though  he  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  and  commercial  man,  has  been  in  active 
practice  as  a  member  of  the  Oskaloosa  bar  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  is  an  ex-county  attorney  of 
Jefferson  County. 

Mr.  Worswick  is  of  English  ancestry.  The  name 
was  ori^ally  Warwick,  and  as  such  it  is  famous 
in  English  history.  Mr.  Worswick 's  paternal  grand- 
father was  Henry  "^ard  Worswick,  who  served  as 
captain  of  a  Man  of  War  'in  the  English  Navy.  He 
was  bom  in  Lancastershire,  England,  and  in  1826 
he  brought  his  family  to  America  and  settled  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

John  Worswick,  father  of  the  Oskaloosa  lawyer, 
was  a  well  known  citizen  of  Jefferson  County,  Kansas,- 
where  he  spent  his  last  years.  He  was  bom  in  Lan- 
castershire, England,  January  14,  1814,  and  died  at 
Oskaloosa  in  1908,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-four. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  the  United  States  and  lived  with  them  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
England  and  spent  about  four  years  at  Manchester, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  of  engraving, 
according  to  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  art  of  that 
time.  After  getting  his  card  as  a  master  workman 
he  returned  and  was  employed  in  New  York  City, 
Providence,  Bhode  Island,  Fall  Eiver,  Massachusetts, 
Tiverton,  Massachusetts,  and  North  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  art  of  engraving  at  that  day  had  few 
followers  and  he  had  to  make  his  own  tools  and  when 
new  inventions  revolutionized  engraving  processes  he 
was  practically  thrown  out  of  employment.  After 
that  crisis  in  his  affairs  he  moved  West  in  1846  to 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  bought  a  farm  near  that  small 
city,  and  subsequently  sold  and  moved  to  Waushara 


County,  Wisconsin,  where  he  continued  farming  for 
many  years.  In  1876  he  removed  to  Osksdoosa,  Kan- 
sas, and  was  successfully  engaged  in  farming  there 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  dosine  period  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  retirement  at  Oskaloosa.  While 
well  advanced  in  years  at  the  time,  he  enlisted  in  1861 
for  service  in  the  Union  army  in  Company  H  of  the 
Eighteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry.  He  served  two  years 
and  followed  his  great  leader.  General  Grant,  throujB^ 
the  siege  of  Fort  Henry  and  Donelson,  the  battles 
of  Shiloh  and  Corinth,  and  the  campaign  around 
Vicksburg.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat.  John 
Worswick  married  Jane  Woodruff,  who  was  bom  in 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  in  1817.  She  died  at 
Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  in  1896,  when  nearly  eighty  yean 
of  age.  Of  their  family  of  seven  children,  William 
O.  is  the  yoimgest.  Joim  A.  is  a  veterinary  by  pro- 
fession and  is  now  living  retired  at  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota.  Edward  L.  died  at  Oskaloosa  in  1888,  while 
filling  the  of&ce  of  counly  clerk  of  Jefferson  County. 
Mary  A.  lives  in  Oskaloosa,  widow  of  C.  E.  Chase, 
who  was  a  farmer  and  mechanic.  Laura  J.  married 
A.  H.  Hildebrand,  both  now  deceased,  her  husband 
being  a  carpenter,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Sank 
Center,  Minnesota  in  1905.  F.  H.  Worswick  was 
formerly  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Jefferson 
County  and  is  now  a  farmer  near  Perry,  Kansas. 
H.  W.  Worswick  was  a  merchant  and  died  at  Oska- 
loosa in  1907. 

William  O.  Worsvdck  was  bom  on  his  father 's  farm 
in  Waushara  County,  Wisconsin,  May  13,  1864,  and 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas. His  schooling  begun  in  the  country  districts  of 
Wisconsin,  was  continued  at  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  in 
the  public  schools,  and  also  in  Marvin  CoUege.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  teacher  in  this  county,  and 
was  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Nebraska  for  six 
years,  up  to  1896.  His  mind  in  the  meantime  had 
been  turned  to  the  law  and  largely  through  private 
reading'  he  was  qualified  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
February,  1897.  Since  that  year  he  has  enjoyed  a 
growinp^  practice  as  a  lawyer,  skilled  both  in  ciTil 
and  criminal  practice,  with  offices  at  Oskaloosa  and 
in  his  own  business  building  on  Jefferson  Street. 
His  home  is  a  modem  residence,  which  he  bought 
and  remodeled  in  1905,  on  Liberty  Street. 

Mr.  Worswick  made  his  capable  record  as  county 
attorney  of  Jefferson  County  from  1909  to  1913.  He 
is  now  serving  as  city  attorney  of  Oskaloosa,  and 
another  office  that  takes  much  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention is  his  membership  on  the  executive  board 
of  the  Kansas  Fraternal  Citizens. 

He  is  a  republican,  has  been  vestryman  for  many 
years  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  past  master  of 
Oskaloosa  Lodge  No.  14,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  is  present  high  priest  of  Oskaloosa  Chapter 
No.  9,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  and  also  belongs  to  Topeka 
Commandery  No.  5,  Knights  Templar,  Ab4a]lah  Tem- 
ple of  the. Mystic  Shrme  at  Leavenworth,  to  the 
Order  of  the  Toltecs,  the  ladies  branch  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  and  for  two  terms  served  as  patron  of 
Oskaloosa  Chapter  No.  62,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 
Another  fraternity  is  Oskaloosa  Camp,  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America.  Mr.  Worswick  is  now  secretary  of 
the  Oskaloosa  Commercial  Gub. 

In  1890,  at  Winchester,  Kansas,  he  married  Mias 
Alice  Howland,  daughter  of  J.  K.  and  Harriet  A. 
(Tague)  Howland.  Her  mother  now  resides  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worswick  in  Oskaloosa.  Her  father,  de- 
ceased, was  for  many  years  a  merchant  at  Win- 
chester. Mrs.  Worswick  is  a  highly  educated  woman, 
being  a  graduate  of  the  Winchester  public  schools 
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and  the  Winchester  Academy,  and  subseciuentlj  tak- 
ing a  coarse  abroad  and  graduating  from  the  Harr 
Fehrs  Art  School  of  Munich,  Germany,  and  from 
the  Golorassa  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  at  Pans, 
France.  She  is  now  principal  of  the  Ck)llege  of  the 
Sisters  of  Bethany  at  Topeka. 

Joseph  H.  McGauhey,  M.  D.,  has  been  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  medicine  at  White  Cloud,  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  is  also  identified  with  the  banking 
business  of  his  town,  and  has  farming  interests  in 
Brown  County. 

The  McGauhey  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish,  and 
Doctor  McGauhey 's  great-grandfather  was  the  im- 
migrant to  this  country.  His  grandfather  was  Archi- 
bald McGauhey,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a 
farmer  in  Indiana,  where  he  died. 

John  McGauhey,  father  of  Doctor  McGauhey,  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1809.  For  a  time  during  his 
childhood  his  parents  lived  in  North  Carolina  and 
afterward  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood and  where  he  married.  For  several  years  he  lived 
on  a  farm  near  Paoli,  Indiana.  About  the  time  the 
Platte  purchase  in  Northwest  Missouri  was  opened  to 
settlement  he  removed  to  that  frontier  region  in  1837 
and  establidied  a  home  in  what  is  now  Buchanan 
County.  There  he  homesteaded  160  acres,  developed 
it  as  a  farm,  and  it  was  still  his  property  when  he 
died  at  Agency,  Missouri,  in  February,  1888.  He 
was  a  democratic  voter,  an  elder  and  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Christian  Church,  and  during  the  war 
with  Mexico  he  served  the  government  in  the  freight- 
ing service.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Union.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Piston,  whom  he  married  in  Indiana.  She  died  in 
Buchanan  County,  Missouri,  and  her  children,  all  de- 
ceased, were  named  William,  Thomas,  David,  James, 
Benjamin,  John,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  For  his  second 
wife  John  McGauhey  married  Elizabeth  Williams, 
who  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1830  and  died  at  the 
home  of  her  son  George,  near  Trov.  Kansas,  in 
July,  1912.  She  was  the  mother  .of  four  children : 
Dr.  Joseph  H.y  George  W.,  who  was  a  farmer  near 
Troy,  Kansas,  until  1914,  when  he  removed  to  Nettle- 
ton,  Missouri;  Arch,  a  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Bobinson,  Kansas;  and  Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  died  in 
young  girlhood  in  1884. 

Doctor  McGauhey  grew  up  on  the  old  farm  in  Buch- 
anan County,  Missouri,  attended  the  rural  schools, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  Missouri  Medical  Col- 
lege of  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in 
1888.  For  a  brief  few  months  he  practiced  in  Mound 
C5ty,  Missouri,  but  in  September,  1888  located  at 
White  Cloud,  Kansas,  where  he  has  continued  to 
serve  the  public  "as  a  general  practitioner  and  surgeon. 

He  is  now  serving  his  fourth  consecutive  term  as 
mayor  of  the  CSty  of  White  Cloud.  He  also  belongs 
to  the  school  board.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Doniphan 
County  and  the  State  Medical  societies,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  is  independent  in  politics, 
and  fraternally  is  afiUiated  with  White  Cloud  Lodge 
No.  78,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  which  he 
served  several  terms  as  master,  and  is  a  thirty-second 
degree  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  with  membership  in  Cas- 
well Consistory  No.  5  at  Kacsas  City,  Kansas.  Doc- 
tor McGauhey  is  unmarried. 

John  M.  Everts.  When  he  came  to  E^i^nsas  Mr. 
Everts  took  up  farming  and  with  every  reason  might 
still  be  classified  as  a  farm«^  since  he  has  two  well 
improved  places  in  Nemaha  County  near  BaileyviUe. 
For  over  twenty  years,  however,  he  has  given  much 


of  his  time  to  the  BaileyviUe  State  Bank,  of  which  he 
is  the  genial  cashier. 

Mr.  Everts  was  bom  near  Mansfield  in  Bichland 
County,  Ohio,  August  *10,  1857.  His  grandfather, 
Gilbert  Everts,  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1802,  but  reared 
his  family  and  spent  many  years  as  a  farmer  in 
Bichland  County,  Ohio.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Kan- 
sas, and  became  owner  of  a  farm  at  Hutchinson  near 
the  present  salt  works.  He  finally  retired  and  spent 
his  last  days  at  Bobinson,  Elansas,  where  he  died  in 
1887.  Politically  he  was  a  republican.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Walters,  was  bom  in  Bich- 
land County,  Ohio,  and  died  at  Bobinson,  Kansas, 
in  1887,  the  same  year  as  her  husband.  Of  their 
children  those  still  living  are  Solomon;  Harriet,  a 
resident  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  widow  of  James 
Stough,  a  boilermaker;  and  Matilda,  wife  of  Harvey 
Hiskey,  a  farmer  at  Bobinson,  Kansas. 

Solomon  Everts,  father  of  John  M.,  was  bom  in 
Bichland  County,  Ohio,  in  1829  and  is  still  living, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  at  Gallon,  Ohio.  He  spent 
his  active  years  as  a  farmer.  In  1864  he  enlisted  and 
served  with  the  Union  army  until  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities. He  has  always  been  a  strong  republican  and' 
has  been  actively  identified  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Solomon  Everts  married  Lucy  Coyle, 
who  was  bom  in  Knox  County,  Ohio,  in  1834.  They 
had  only  two  children,  Amanda  and  John  M.  Amanda 
is  the  wife  of  E.  A.  Ashbaugh,  an  insurance  man 
living  at  Shelby,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Everts  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Bichland  County,  OUo.  He  attended  the  rural  schools 
there  and  lived  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-two. 
He  then  went  to  farming  for  himself,  and  in  1884 
came  West  and  for  four  years  had  a  farm  in  Brown 
County,  Kansas.  Mr.  Everts  has  lived  in  the  Bailey- 
viUe community  since  1888.  He  bought  and  still 
owns  a  farm  just  west  of  BaileyviUe  and  gave  his 
time  to  its  management  and  supervision  until  1894. 
In  that  year  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  BaileyviUe 
State  Bank  and  has  presided  at  the  post  of  cashier 
of  the  institution  throughout  its  very  successful  and 
prosperous  history.  The  bank  has  a  capital  of  $10,000 
and  a  surplus  of  equal  amount.  The  president  of 
the  bank  is  former  Governor  W.  J.  Bailey.  The  vice 
president  is  B.  M.  Bronaugh.  The  assistant  cashier 
IS  W.  T.  Weir.  Besides  his  home  farm  of  137 
acres,  which  adjoins  the  town  on  the  west,  he  owns 
another  place  just  directly  west  of  that  of  141  acres. 
His  own  home  is  in  the  northwest  part  of  BaileyviUe. 
Mr.  Everts  has  for  many  years  served  on  the  school 
board  of  BaUeyviUe.  He  is  a  rcDublican,  is  a  past 
noble  grand  of  BaileyviUe  Lodge  No.  406  of  the  Ix\- 
dependent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows  and  has  always  en- 
deavored to  participate  so  far  as  possible  in  the 
movements  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  community. 

In  1885,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  he  married  Miss  Sadie 
Harris,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hu^h  Harris,  both 
now  deceased.  Her  father  was  an  Ohio  farmer.  Mr. 
Everts  has  one  daughter,  May,  now  the  wife  of  F.  F. 
Carter,  a  physician  and  surgeon  at  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Edward  E.  Doughty,  who  has  been  cashier  of  the 
Troy  State  Bank  since  the  organization  of  that  in- 
stitution eleven  years  ago,  whUe  not  a  native  of  Kan- 
sas,  represents  a  famuy  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  since  territorial 
days. 

Mr.  Doughty  was  bom  in  Nodawav  County,  Mis- 
souri, September  20, 1877,  a  son  of  WiUiam  L.  Dough- 
ty and  grandson  of  Abel  Doughty.  The  family  came 
originaUy   to   New   York   in   Colonial   times.     They 
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were  Scotch  people.  Abel  Doughty  was  bom  in  New 
York  State  and  in  1856  came  to  Kansas  when  it  was 
a  territory  and  located  on  a  farm  near  Highland^ 
where  he  spent  a  number  ot  years.  He  fintdly  re- 
moved to  A^^ouri  and  died  near  Craig  in  that  state. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Han^et  Blanchard. 

William  L.  Doughty  was  bom  in  Steuben  Coxmty, 
New  York,  in  1843,  and  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Kansas.  He  grew  up  on 
the  frontier,  had  a  farm  training  and  he  afterwards 
applied  his  education  to  work  as  a  school  teacher 
and  did  railroading  for  a  time.  In  1885  he  removed 
from  Northwest  Missouri  to  Troy,  Kansas,  and  fol- 
lowed farming,  fruit  growing  and  was  also  a  traveling 
salesman.  He  died  at  Troy  in  1914.  He  was  a  repub- 
lican, and  a  very  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  served  as  steward  and 
trustee.  He  was  a  boy  in  Doniphan  County  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  enlisted  from  Troy  •  in  the 
Thirteenth  Kansas  Infantry  and  served  nearly  three 
years,  from  1862  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  Be- 
sides helping  to  repel  Price's  raid  into  Kansas  he 
was  with  his  regiment  in  many  campaigns  in  the 
West,  in  Kansas^  Arkansas  and  Alabama.  WiUiam 
L.  Doughty  married  Jennie  Chivington,  who  was  bom 
in  1851  and  is  now  living  at  Alamosa,  Colorado. 
Their  children  are:  Minnie,  wife  of  A.  E.  Chambers, 
a  traveling  salesman  living  at  Norfolk,  Nebraska; 
Edward  E.;  Frank,  a  resident  of  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri; Harry  and  Carrie,  twins,  both  living  at  Ala- 
mosa, Colorado,  with  their  mother,  Harry  being  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service. 

Edward  E.  Doughty  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Troy,  Kansas,  where  he  has  lived  since 
he  was  eight  years  old.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1897,  and  after  a  year  of  teaching  entered 
the  old  Bank  of  Troy  as  assistant  bookkeeper.  He 
was  next  promoted  to  assistant  cashier,  and  with 
the  organization  of  the  present  Troy  State  Bank  in 
1906  took  the  post  of  cashier.  Mr.  Doughty  formerly 
held  the  office  of  city  clerk  of  Troy,  and  is  a  man 
of  thoroughly  public  spirited  relations  with  the  com- 
munity. He  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  is  affiliated  with  Troy  Lodge 
No.  55,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Troy 
Chapter  No.  16,  Boyal  Arch  Masons, .  Washington 
Commandery  No.  2,  Knights  Templar,  at  Atchison, 
Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leaven- 
worth, Washington  Council  No.  2,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters,  at  Atchison,  Troy  Lodge  No.  38,  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is  past  noble 
grand,  and  Troy  Council  N<5.  201,  Knights  and  Ladies 
Qi  Security. 

Mr.  Doughty  and  his  family  reside  in  their  comfort- 
able home  on  Walnut  Street,  Troy.  He  married  in 
1901,  at  Rossville,  Kansas,  Miss  Gertrude  Biggie. 
Her  father,  Bev.  C.  M.  Biggie,  is  a  retired  mini^r 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  living  at 
Topeka.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doughty  have  one  child,  Mar- 
jone,  bom  October  3,  1907. 

Maurice  McAulute,  of  Salina,  has  not  only  fitted 
himself  comfortably  and  substantially  into  the  agri- 
cultural affairs  of  Kansas  as  an  individual  farmer 
and  stock  man,  but  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  new  agricultural  movement  and  uplift.  He  is 
most  widely  known  as  one  of  the  fine  factors  in  the 
organization  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Kansas,  and  is 
now  serving  his  ninth  term  as  president  of  that  vigor- 
ous organization.  He  was  also  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Alliance  movement.  The  Farmers  Union  of 
Kansas    is    affiliated    with    the    larger    organization 


known  as  tfie  National  Farmers  Union,  which  f ulfiBfl 
the  purposes  and  exercises  an  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  farmers  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  instance,  for  the 
industrial  interests  of  America. 

Mr.  McAuliffe  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  County  Lime- 
rick, Ireland,  December  24,  1853^  is  a  son  of  Dennis 
and  Bridget  (Fitzgerald)  McAuliffe  and  the  youngest 
of  a  familv  of  sijrteen  children. 

Mr.  McAuliffe  came  to  America  in  1871,  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  arrived  in  Kansas 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Saline  County,  where  he  located  in  X874,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  successful  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  His  is  one  of  the  best  improved  farms  in 
Saline  Coimty,  located  three  miles  east  of  SaHna, 
where  he  resides. 

Throughout  his  residence  in  Saline  County  Mr.  Mc- 
Auliffe has  been  actively  identified  with  the  pnblie 
life  of  the  county  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Qiamber 
of  Commerce  of  Salina.  He  has  been  interested  in 
politics  in  addition  to  the  larger  work  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  McAuliffe  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  the  official  state  organ  of  the  organi- 
zation.   This  paper  is  issued  weekly  at  Salina. 

Mr.  McAuliffe  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  wife  died  April  16,  1917.  They  were  the  parents 
of  fiye  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living. 

Albert  Newman,  vice  president  of  The  Drovers 
National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  a  well 
known  and  prominent  Kansan. 

His  birth  occurr^  September  3,  1873,  in  Fall  City, 
Nebraska,  where  he  also  received  his  ptimary  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools.  From  Fall  C^ty  tiie  fami- 
ly removed  to  Fairbury,  Nebraska,  and  thence  to 
Omaha,  and  in  1894  to  Topeka,  Kansas. 

In  1900  Mr.  Newman  became  quite  active  in  re- 
publican politics  and  served  on  the  County  Central 
Committee  and  was  its  secretary.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  county  clerk  of  £lhawnee  County  and  re-elected 
in  1904.  In  the  spring  of  .1905  he  reigned  that  offiee 
to  become  assistant  postmaster  of  Topeka.  This  offi- 
cial service  continued  until  1908.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Charles  Curtis  Congressional  Committee  and 
when  Mr.  Curtis  was  first  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  was  one  of  his  campaign  managers. 

In  1908  Mr.  Newman  became  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Logan,  Kansas.  During  his  connec- 
tion with  that  bank  he  was  also  a  director  in  the 
Kirwin  State  Bank  of  Kirwin,  the  German  State 
Bank  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Densmore,  Kansas.  He  gave  up  all  these  connections 
to  become  a  national  bank  examiner.  That  office 
in  turn  he  resigned  to  accept  his  present  one  as  vice 
president  of  the  Drovers  National  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Newman  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite 
bodies  of  Masonry  of  Topeka,  also  the  Boyal  Arch 
Chapter  of  that  city  and  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America  at  Topeka. 

In  1898  Mr.  Newman  married  Miss  Sadye  Snattinger 
at  Topeka,  and  they  have  two  boys,  Victor  A.  and 
Robert  B. 

Earl  A.  Nossaman,  secretary  of  the  Monarch  Ce- 
ment Company  at  Humboldt,  has  lived  in  Kansas 
since  early  infancy,  educated  himself  for  the  teach- 
ing profession,  which  he  followed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  was  in  the  dmg  business  before  he  ac- 
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cepted  his  present  official  position  with  the  Monarch 
Cement  Company.  He  went  with  this  company  while 
it  was  being  reorganized,  and  as  manager  of  the 
sales  department  luis  had  much  to  do  with  its  suc- 
cessful operations  in  recent  years. 

His  ancestry  goes  back  to  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany, 
where  his  great-grandfather  was  bom.  Coming  to 
America,  tMs  ancestor  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Nossaman's  grandfather,  Lewis  Nossaman,  served 
with  credit  as  a  Union  soldier  during  the  American 
Civil  war.  For  many  years  he  lived  on  a  farm  in 
Harrison  County,  Missouri,  came  from  there  to  King- 
man County,  KsinsBs,  where  he  was  a  pioneer  home- 
steader, and  he  died  at  Wellington,  Kansas.' 

Earl  Adrian  Nossaman  was  born  in  Harrison  Cpun- 
ty,  Missouri,  February  18,  1879.  His  father  is  War- 
ren Pierce  Nossaman,  who  was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1853, 
but  when  a  hoj  went  with  his  parents  to  Harrison 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  grew  up  and  married.  He 
became  a  farmer,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  came  to 
Kansas,  first  locating  in  McPherson  County  and  in 
1883  taJdng  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  in  Kingman 
County.  He  developed  that  as  a  good  farm,  but  in 
1905  sold  out  and  retired  to  Cunningham,  Kansas, 
where  he  now  resides.  In  order  to  have  occupation 
for  his  leisure  time  he  has  since  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  and  is  also  one  of  the 
progressive  and  public  spirited  men  of  the  comm,unity, 
now  serving  in  the  office  of  mayor.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Warren  P.  Nossaman 
married  Nancy  Bice,  who  was  bom  in  Harrison  County, 
Missouri,  in  1855.  While  on  a  visit  from  her  home 
in  Cunningham  to  Iowa,  she  died  August  31,  1916. 
She  was  tiie  mother  of  eight  children:  Dr.  S.  W. 
Nossaman  is  a  graduate  of  the  scientific  course  from 
the  Salina  Normal  Universitjr  and  took  his  M.  D. 
degree  in  the  University  Medical  College  at  Kansas 
Ci^,  and  is  now  successfully  engaged  in  practice  at 
Cunningham.  Dr.  A.  H.  Nossaman  was  educated 
similarly  jrith  his  brother  and  is  now  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Whitewater,  Kansas.  Mary  Catherine 
lives  on  a  farm  near  Cunningham,  Kansas,  the  wife 
of  Allen  Washbum.  The  fourth  of  the  family  is 
Earl  A.  Nossaman.  Maude  is  the  wife  of  Oeorge  B. 
Gosch,  who  is  traveling  representative  for  the  Mon- 
arch Cement  Company,  living  at  Wichita.  Walter  L. 
is  a  graduate  of  Fairmount  College  at  Wichita  and 
took  his  law  degree  LL.  B.  from  Harvard  Law  School 
and  is  now  in  practice  at  Seattle,  Washin^n.  Ober 
D.  is  a  graduate  of  Fairmount  College  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Morton  &  Simmons  Hardware  Com- 
pany at  Wichita.  Lavema  attended  Fairmount  College 
through  the  junior  year  and  is  now  living  with  her 
father. 

Earl  A.  Nossaman  had  his  first  advantages  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Kingman  County.  While  teaching  he 
attended  the  Salina  Normal  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1901.  In  1904  he 
entered  the  Universitv  of  Kansas,  and  in  two  years 
finished  three  years  of  the  work,  induding  the  junior 
year.  While  getting  his  education  he  abo  taught,  and 
put  in  eight  years  as  a  teacher  in  Eongman,  (Say  and 
Kepublie  counties.  His  work  as  a  teacher  continued 
until  1907.  He*  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Wakefield  one  year,  of  the  school  at  Clay  Center  one 
year,  was  an  instructor  in  the  Salina  Normal  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1904,  and  the  last  two  years 
of  his  teaching  was  as  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Norwich  in  Kingman  County. 

In  1907  Mr.  Nossaman  entered  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy at  Kansas  City,  and  after  his  course  there  en- 


gaged in  the  dmg  business  in  1908,  one  year  at 
Norwich  and  six  years  at  Cheney.  He  owned  a  dmg 
store  in  both  these  places.  In  1913  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Monarch  Cement  Company,  and  has 
since  had  charge  of  its  sales  department. 

Mr.  Nossaman  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  While  liv- 
ing at  Cheney  he  was  a, member  of  the  council  in 
1911-12.  He  is  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school.  Among  other  interests  he  owns 
an  excellent  farm  of  120  acres  adjoining  Cheney  city 
limits  on  the  northeast.  The  farm  originally  con- 
tained 160  acres,  forty  acres  having  been  incorporated 
within  the  city  limits.  Mr.  Nossaman  was  married 
August  22,  1906,  at  Wayne,  Kansas,  to  Miss  Amanda 
L.  England,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olof  England, 
who  now  resides  at  Wayne,  her  father  being  a  retired 
farmer.  He  was  a  pioneer  settler  in  RepubUc  County, 
Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nossaman  are  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Pauline  Mercedes,  bom  January  8, 
1911;  Leona  Adrienne,  born  March  17,  1913;  and 
Alden  Pierce,  born  October  17,  1916. 

Ed  J.  DuNFEE.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
officers  under  the  Kansas  form  of  government  is  that 
of  county  sheriff.  The  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
this  position  calls  for  the  incumbent  to  possess  quali- 
ties of  personal  courage,  tempered  with  diplomacy 
and  tact,  executive  capacity,  and  no  small  amount  of 
detective  ability.  To  successfully  serve  in  this  office 
in  a  manner  that  wins  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
munity to  such  a  degree  that  re-election  is  secured 
without  opposition  is  something  unusual,  but  this  has 
been  the  experience  of  Ed  J.  Dunf ee,  sheriff  of  Allen 
County,  now  serving  his  second  term.  Sheriff  Dunfee 
has  been  a  life  long  resident  of  Kansas,  and  has 
been  acting  in  an  official  capacity  since  1911.  His 
public  record  is  one  characterized  by  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  him. 
^  Ed  J.  Dunfee  was  born  at  Fredonia,  Wilson  County, 
Kansas,  June  19,  1874,  and  is  a  son  of  John  W.  and 
Emma  (Joyce)  Dunfee.  He  comes  of  sound  Irish 
stock  on  both  sides  of  the  fajnily,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  Dunfee  of  this  branch  to  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Erin  was  the  grandfather  of 
Sheriff  Dunfee,  who  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania  and 
later  removed  to  Ohio.  Bishop  Joyce,  of  Kansas,  is 
a  brother  of  Sheriff  Dunfee 's  mother.  John  W.  Dun- 
fee was  bom  in  1847^  in  Ohio,  and  when  he  was  still 
a  lad  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  residing  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  war.  He  was  only  a  lad  of  fifteen  years 
when  he  presented  himself  to  the  recruiting  officer, 
but  managed  to  convince  him  that  he  was  older  and 
was  duly  accepted  as  a  private  of  the  Sixty-third 
Begiment,  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  for  three  years  and  three  months.  During  this 
service  the  young  soldier  took  part  in  some  of  the 
hardest  fought  and  most  important  engagements  of 
the  entire  war,  and  while  he  was  never  wounded  or 
captured,  he  suffered  the  hardships  of  army  life 
keenly  and  in  after  years  was  frequently  reminded 
of  their  effect  upon  his  health.  Although  only  a  boy. 
he  did  his  full  share  cheerfully  and  courageously  ana 
won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  officers  and  com- 
rades alike.  The  latter  part  of  his  service  was  char- 
acterized by  participation  in  the  great  march  of  Sher- 
man's  army  to  the  sea^  foUowing  which  he  returned 
North  with  the  victorious  Federal  forces  and  duly 
received  his  honorable  discharge.  Mr.  Dunfee  re- 
turned for  a  time  to  Indiana,  but  his  army  experiences 
had  bred  in  him<.a  desire  for  action,  and  in  1869  he 
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came  to  Kansas  and  became  a  pioneer  homesteader 
in  Wilson  County,  where  he  took  up  a  tract  of  160 
acres  near  Fredonia.  He  also  had  a  blacksmith  shop 
there,  and  while  prbving  ui^on  his  land  was  engaged 
in  working  at  his  trade,  his  customers  coming  from 
many  miles  around.  In  1887  he  removed  to  lola, 
Kansas,  where  he  continued  in  the  blacksmith  busi- 
ness, and  here  his  death  occurred  in  1914.  He  was  a 
lifelong  republican.  While  a  resident  of  Fredonia  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace  during 
a  long  period,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  after  coming  to  Tola.  Judge 
Dunfee  was  one  of  the  strong  and  substantial  men 
of  his  community,  one  who  had  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  classes.  He  was  a  faithful  and  devout 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
he  served  during  a  long  period  as  deacon,  and  sup- 
ported its  movements  liberally.  He  never  forgot  the 
boys  who  had  worn  the  blUe  uniform  with  him,  and 
remained  an  active  and  interested  member  of  the 
local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  until 
his  death.  Fraternally  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
Masons.  Judge  Dunfee  married  Miss  Emma  Joyce, 
who  was  bom  in  1849,  in  Indiana,  and  now  resides  at 
lola,  Kansas,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  five 
children,  as  follows:  Hattie  May,  who  is  the  wife  of 
M.  J.  Leabo,  a  merchant  of  lola;  Betty  Mary,  who 
died  at  lola,  in  July,  1915,  was  the  wife  of  the  late 
James  Conyers,  who  prior  to  his  death  had  been  a 
farmer  in  Allen  County;  Ed  J.,  of  this  notice;  James 
W.,  who  is  a  teamster  and  drayman  of  lola;  and  Ida 
Gertrude,  who  married  E.  C.  Smith,  resided  on  a  farm 
in  Allen  County,  which  they  still  own,  until  1916,  and 
then  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Smith  is 
now  a  furnace  builder  for  smelter  plants. 

Ed  J.  Dunfee  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Fredonia  and  lola,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  lola  High  School,  in  the  class  of  1891,  em- 
barked in  the  barber  business.  This  he  followed  first 
at  lola,  subsequently  moving  to  Fredonia  and  later 
to  Howard,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  1906. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  lola,  and  here  continued 
in  tiie  same  line  of  business  until  1911,  when  he  was 
appointed  under  sheriff,  an  office  in  which  he  served 
four  years.  In  1914  he  received  the  election  to  the 
office  of  sheriff,  and  so  capably  did  he  discharge  his 
duties  that  at  the  election  of  1916  he  had  no  oppo- 
sition on  either  ticket.  He  secured  the  most  votes 
of  any  candidate  in  Allen  County,  and  ran  ahead  of 
even  Governor  Capper.  Mr.  Dunfee  maintains  offices 
in  the  courthouse  at  lola.  As  previously  noted,  he 
has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office  and  has  discharged  its 
duties  carefully.  Sheriff  Dunfee  owns  his  own  resi- 
dence at  No.  16  North  Sycamore  Street,  lola,  as 
well  as  three  farms  in  Missouri,  which  total  200  acres 
of  vtJuable  land.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
republican,  and  while  residing  at  Howard  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council.  With  his  family,  he  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  well  and 
favorably  known  as  a  fratemalist,  belonging  to  lola 
Lodge  No.  38,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons; 
lola  Lodge  No.  21,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Pel- 
iSws;  lola  Camp  No.  961,  Modem  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica; and  Neosho  Lodge  No.  43,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Dunfee  was  married  September  22,  1895,  at 
Howard,  Kansas,  to  Miss  Meusett  Morgan,  daughter 
of  E.  C.  and  Flora  (Seamands)  Morgan,  residents  of 
Leon,  Kansas,  where  Mr.  Morgan  conducts  a  harness 
and  shoe  shop.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunfee  have  one  son, 
Lee  Prentice,  who  resides  with  his  parents  and  is  a 
member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  lola  High  School. 


LUTHEB  CoBTBLYOU  was  f  or  many  years  one  of 
the  prominent  grain  merchants  of  Kansas,  and  in 
later  years  has  given  his  chief  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Muscotah,  of 
which  he  is  president.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has  resided  in 
Muscotah  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  family  is  a 
prominent  one  in  Atchison  County,  and  his  son  Peter 
J.  is  now  postmaster  of  Muscotah. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  was  bora  in  Somerset  County,  New 
Jersey,  December  23,  1851,  and  is  descended  from 
some  of  the  original  stock  of  the  Jersey  Coast.  His 
ancestors  were  both  Dutch  and  French.  In  1701  a 
Dutch  company  from  Long  Island  bought  a  tract  of 
10,000  acres  in  Franklin  Township,  Somerset  County. 
Among  the  men  in  the  enterprise  were  Peter  Cortelyou 
and  Jacques  Cortelyou.  In  those  early  days  the  name 
was  sometimes  spelled  Cortilleau.  Jacques  Cortelyou 
had  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  about  1651  as  private 
tutor  to  the  children  of  a  prominent  Dutch  family. 
Van  Werkhoven.  Jacques  Cortelyou  married  Neltje 
Van  Duyn,  and  both  were  of  French  extraction. 
Among  their  children  was  Jacques  II.  Hendriek,  son 
of  the  second  Jacques,  was  bom  April  11,  1711,  and 
settled  on  lands  owned  by  his  faliier  adjoining  the 
tract  of  10,000  acres  bought  by  Peter  Cortelyou  and 
others.  H'andrick  married,  August  3,  1731,  Antie 
Coeste  Van  Voorhees.  Their  son  Hendriek  married 
Sarah  Scothoff.  Hendriek,  third,  bora  in  1761,  mar- 
ried Ann  Dehart,  and  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth 
Voorhees.  Hendriek  the  fourth  was  bora  November  5, 
1789,  and  died  in  1856.  It  was  through  this  line  of 
the  family  that  Luther  Cortelyou  is  descended. 

An  old  history  of  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey, 
contains  the  following  reference  to  some  of  the  earUer 
generations:  ** In  1671 , Captain  Jacques  Cortelyou 
acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  dis- 
puted boundary  line  between  Brunswick  and  Newton. 
He  was  also  the  surveyor  on  that  occasion.  His  sons 
Jacques  and  Peter  were  also  prominent  land  survey- 
ors. Jacques  second  or  third,  surveyed  the  Harrison 
tract  in  1703  and  received  from  the  company  as  com- 
pensation a  tract  of  two  hundred  eighty  acres  ex- 
tending from  the  Middlebush  road  to  the  Millstone 
Biver.  Jacques  first  is  represented  as  being  some- 
what singular  and  eccentric  in  his  ways.  The  Cor- 
telyou families  have  been  uniformly  distinguished  for 
their  industry,  economy,  peaceful  demeanor  as  cit- 
izens, and  their  friendship  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
church  and  her  institutions." 

James  G.*  Cortelyou,  father  of  Luther,  was  born  in 
Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  November  11,  1816. 
He  spent  his  life  in  his  native  state,  chiefly  at  Har- 
lingen  in  Somerset  County,  where  he  foUowed  farm- 
ing. He  died  at  New  Brunswick  February  19,  1892. 
He  was  a  democrat  and  was  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Beformed  Church  and  served  as  an  elder  many 
years.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Masonic  frateraity. 
James  G.  Cortelyou  married  Coraelia  Polhemus.  This 
also  is  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  families  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Coraelia  was  bora  in  Somerset  County  January 
26,  1816,  and  died  at  New  Brunswick  May  20,  1893. 
Their  children  were:  John  Gardner,  who  was  born  in 
the  Town  of  Harlingen,  New  Jersey,  January  13, 
1849,  was  a  New  Jersey  farmer,  afterwards  moved  to 
Polk  County,  Nebraska,  where  he  was  a  banker  until 
1894,  and  then  retired  to  Los  Angeles,  California, 
where  he  acquired  extensive  real  estate  holdings  and 
died  in  that  city  in  Juljr,  1901;  Luther,  who  was  the 
second  in  age  of  the  children;  Peter  J.,  bora  at  Har- 
lingen May  25,  1857,  vras  a  farmer,  removed  to 
Coraing,  Kansas,  in  1898,  was  a  grain  merchant  in 
that  city  and  died  there  April  13,  1902. 
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Luther  Corteljou  was  educated  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  Town  of  Harlingen,  and  also  finished  the  junior 
jear  at  Eutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick.  He  left 
college  in  1873  and  lived  on  his  father's  farm  until 
his  marriage  on  November  14,  1877. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Cortelyou  spent  twelve  years 
as  a  farmer  in  Talbott  County,  Maryland.  In  1889 
he  came  to  Muscotah,  Kansas,  bought  an  elevator, 
and  became  extensively  interested  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness, having  relations  that  extended  well  over  the 
state.  He  sold  his  elevator  in  1907,  and  in  1911  organ- 
ized the  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Muscotah,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  president. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Kansas  Grain 
Dealers  Association,  and  served  as  president  five 
years.  In  the  National  Grain  Dealers  Association  he 
was  second  vice  president  and  later  first  vice  presi- 
dent. In  1904  Mr,  Cortelyou  built  his  modem  nome 
on  Kansas  Avenue  in  Muscotah.  Among  other  inter- 
ests he  still  owns  250  acres  of  farming  land  in 
Atchison  County,  five  miles  north  of  Muscotah. 

Politically  his  actions  have  been  in  line  with  the 
democratic  party.  For  eighteen  years  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  Muscotah,  was  town- 
ship treasurer  two  terms,  and  several  times  was  elected 
mayor  and  also  councilman. 

He  married  for  his  first  wife  Miss  Gertrude  F. 
Stelle,  of  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Cor- 
telyou died  February  5,  1905.  She  was  the  mother 
of  four  children,  Luther  Jr.,  Stelle,  Peter  J.  and 
Frank  Morgan.  Luther,  Jr.,  was  bom  May  23,  1881, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Atchison  County  High  School  at 
Effingham,  and  is  now  assistant  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Parf  ons,  Kansas.  Stelle,  bom  July 
25,  1883,  was  for  several  ^ears  a  stenographer  in  the 
Government  employ  and  died  at  Ancon,  Panama,  July 
28,  1905.  Frank  Morgan,  the  youn^st  son,  was  bom 
October  29, 1886,  graduated  from  the  Atchison  County 
High  School  at  Effingham,  and  took  the  civil  en- 
gineering course  in  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
was  honor  man  of  his  class  when  he  graduated.  He  is 
now  associated  with  the  firm  of  Waddell  &  Harring- 
ton, civil  engineers,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He 
has  been  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  three  large  bridges.  One  was  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  another  at  Fort  Smith,  and  he  recently  re- 
turned after  superintending  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  built  at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000  between  Portland 
arid  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  Highway. 

Peter  J.  Cortelyou,  third  son  of  Luther  Cortelyou, 
was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Talbott  County,  Maryland, 
June  25,  1885,  and  was  four  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Muscotah,  Kansas.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  there,  graduated  from  the  Atchison 
County  High  School  in  1904,  and  then  for  several 
years  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  grain 
business.  During  1910-12  he  owned  and  edited  the 
Muscotah  Record.  In  November,  1913,  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Muscotah,  under  President  Wil- 
son, and  has  filled  that  office  to  the  present  date. 
On  July  1,  1916,  Mr.  P.  J.  Cortelyou  again  bought 
the  Muscotah  Record,  and  is  editor  and  proprietor. 
This  paper  was  established  in  1884,  and  has  an  influ- 
ential circulation  throughout  Atchison  and  adjoining 
counties.  It  is  conducted  independent  in  politics,  and 
is  a  weekly  paper.  The  plant  and  offices  are  situated 
on  Kansas  Avenue.  P.  J.  Cortelyou,  who  is  unmar- 
ried, is  affiliated  with  Muscotah  Lodge  No.  116, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  in  politics 
is  a  democrat. 

Jamks  M.  Meek  is  one  of  the  veteran  stock  farmers 
and  dealers  of  Nemaha  County,  and  is  now  livine  re- 


tired  at  Centralia.  Mr.  Meek  is  widely  known  over 
this  section  of  EUtnsas,  especially  through  his  terms 
of  service  in  the  Legislature  and  the  Senate,  in  which 
he  proved  a  capable  representative  of  his  constitu- 
ency and  did  much  to  promote  the  wholesome  busi- 
ness and  civic  interests  of  his  state. 

Mr.  Meek  was  bom  in  Union  County,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1852,  grew  up  in  Northwest  Missouri,  and 
has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  over  tnirty-five  years* 
His  ancestors  were  English  i)eople  who  came  to  this 
country,  and  the  family  were  pioneers  in  Ohio.  Grand- 
father Samuel  Meek  was  an  Ohio  farmer  and  died  in 
Richland  County  in  that  state  beiore  the  birth  <St 
James  M.  Meek.  Reason  Meek,  father  of  James  M., 
was  born  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  in  1822.  He  grew 
up  there,  was  married  in  Union  County,  and  in  1864 
removed  west  to  Black  Hawk  County,  Iowa,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1866  settled  in  Nodaway,  Missouri.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  that  section  of  North- 
west Missouri,  and  spent  his  active  life  as  a  farmer. 
He  died  in  Nodawav  County  in  1891.  Politically  he 
was  a  democrat.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Matilda  Mcllroy,  who  was  born  in  Ashland  County, 
Ohio,  in  1826  and  died  in  Nodaway  County,  Missouri, 
in  1902.  Their  children  were:  Cassandra,  who  died 
in  Nodaway  County,  Missouri,  the  wife  of  James  Mc- 
Ginnis,  who  is  still  living  in  that  county;  James  M.; 
John,  a  farmer  in  Nemaha  County,  Kansas;  S.  S. 
Meek,  also  a  Nemaha  County  Farmer;  J.  Q.  Meek,  a 
farmer  in  Nodaway  Comnty,  Missouri;  and  Nancy 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Miller,  a  farmer  in  Pot- 
tawatomie County,  Kansas. 

Mr.  James  M.  Meek  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Nodaway  County,  Missouri,  from  the  age  of  four- 
teen, attended  the  public  schools  there,  and  also  an 
academy  at  Maryville,  the  county  seat.  Before  taking 
up  his  real  career  he  taught  school  four  years  in 
Nodaway  County.  Coming  to  Nemaha  County,  Kan- 
sas, in  1882,  Mr.  Meek  located  seven  miles  south  of 
Centralia  and  began  farming  and  dealing  in  cattle. 
He  acquired  connections  in  the  latter  industry  which 
made  him  known  all  over  this  section  of  the  state. 
His  successful  business  operations  enabled  him  to 
retire  in  1915,  and  he  has  since  lived  in  his  home  on 
Mulberry  Street  in  Centralia.  He  is  still  owner  of 
one  of  the  fine  farms  of  Nemaha  County,  comprising 
240  acres  and  located  seven  mUes  south  of  Centralia. 

His  public  career  has  been  made  largely  as  an  active 
member  of  the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Meek  served  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  Neuchatel  Township  of  Ne- 
maha County,  was  elected  township  trustee  there  two 
tenns,  and  then  served  one  term  of  three  years  as 
county  commissioner.  Mr.  Meek  was  elected  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legis-  ^ 
lature  in  the  session  of  1909  and  by  re-election  was  a ' 
member  of  the  session  of  1911.  In  1912  he  was  chosen 
to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial 
District,  comprising  Nemaha  and  Pottawatomie  coun- 
ties. He  served  through  the  sessions  of  1913-15.  It 
is  a  political  agreement  that  the  senatorship  shall 
alternate  between  Nemaha  and  Pottawatomie  counties 
and  therefore  Mr.  Meek  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  Throughout'  the  entire  term  he  was  a 
member  of  the  roads  and  highway  committees,  and 
served  on  the  educational  institution  committee  in 
the  session  of  1913,  and  was  also  chairman  of  the 
labor  committee.  As  an  old  and  experienced  stock 
dealer  and  stockman,  Mr.  Meek  was  naturally  inter- 
ested in  all  legislation  affecting  that  industry.  He 
introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  com- 
pelling the  railroads  to  furnish  accommodations  for 
stock  men  going  and  coming  from  market  centers 
within  the  state.    He  also  brought  in  a  bill  making 
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it  obligatory  upon  the  railroads  to  erect  sheds  at  sta- 
tions where  stock  was  shipped  in  order  to  protect  the 
animals  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  Senate  re- 
jected this  bill. 

Mr.  Meek  is  a  member  and  for  many  years  was  an 
elder  in  the  Christian  Church.  He  is  aS^ated  with 
Centralia  Lodge  No.  69,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  with  Centralia  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Worfmen,  the  Camp  of  the  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America  and  Topeka  Council  No.  2  of  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

In  1879,  three  years  before  he  came  to  Kansas,  Mr. 
Meek  married  in  Nodaway  County,  Missouri,  Sarah 
A.  Denny,  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Storm) 
Denny.  Both  parents  are  now  deceased,  the  father 
having  been  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meek  have  six 
children:  Leslie  K.,  the  oldest,  is  now  cashier  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Bsmk  at  Mulhall.  Lois  May  is  the 
wife  of  Z.  E.  Noland,  a  farmer  in  Pottawatomie 
County,  Kansas.  Beason  A.  is  in  the  United  States 
mail,  service  with  home  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Cas- 
sie  married  A.  D.  Labbe,  proprietor  of  a  garage  at 
Vermillion,  Kansas.  Samuel  is  a  farmer  living  at 
Coming,  Kansas.  Margaret  Blanche  has  been  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Centralia  High  School  and  began  teach- 
ing in  the  faU  of  1917. 

BoBERT  M.  Bbonaugh  of  Baileyville  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  Kansas  for  considerably  more 
than  half  a  century.  His  people  were  in  fact  terri- 
torial pioneers.  He  fought  when  the  country  needed 
his  fighting  ability  as  a  young  man  during  the  Civil 
war,  and  after  that  took  up  farming  and  latterly 
business  connections  with  Baileyville,  where  he  is  still 
a  merchant  and  is  vice  president  of  the  Baileyville 
State  Bank. 

He  comes  of  old  French  stock  and  of  aristocratic 
ancestry  in  America.  Mr.  Bronaugh  was  bom  in 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  May  6,  1844.  His  paternal 
ancestors  some  generations  back  were  Huguenots  who 
emigrated  from  France  to  England  and  from  there 
came  to  America  and  located  near  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia.  In  the  old  Dominion  they  became  planters 
and  slave  holders.  Mr.  Bronaugh 's  grandfather  bore 
the  name  Taliaferro  Bronaugh,  and  he  was  bom  near 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1776,  the  year  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  signed.  In  1801  he 
crossed  the  mountains  and  became  a  Kentucky  pioneer. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  planter,  raised  large  quanti- 
ties of  tobacco,  and  worked  his  plantation  with  the 
aid  of  slaves.  He  died  near  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky, 
in  1863.  He  also  kept  a  country  hotel  for  a  nimfiber 
of  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Thomas  Bronaugh,  father  of  Robert  M.,  was  born 
near  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  in  1805.  He  grew  up 
and  married  there  and  he  left  Kentucky  and  removed 
to  Illinois  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  institution 
of  slavery,  which  he  thoroughly  disliked.  At  the  time 
of  his  marriage  his  father  gave  him  a  faithful  darky 
slave,  and  a  woman  slave  to  his  bride.  Thomas  Bro- 
naugh married  Mary  Bollins,  who  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tuc^  in  1809,  and  died  on  the  Kansas  farm  in  1875. 
She  wafl  of  a  family  of  noted  Kentuckians  and  a 
cousin  of  Major  Rollins  and  of  Ben  Ficklin,  both 
prominent  characters  in  Kentucky  history.  Her  par- 
ents were  Kentucky  planters  and  slave  owners  but 
long  before  the  war  they  freed  their  slaves  and  sent 
them  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  Africa. 

Thomas  Bronaugh  went  with  his  wife  to  Schuyler 
County,  Illinois,  in  1830,  and  as  a  pioneer  settled  in 
that  locality.     In  1859  he  again  became  a  pioneer. 


this  time  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  He  bought  a 
pre-emption  in  Nemaha  County  and  for  many  years 
was  successfully  engaged  in  farming.  He  died  on  his 
farm  near  Baileyville  in  Marion  Township  in  1884. 
Politically  he  was  a  democrat.  He  served  eighteen 
years  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  as  township 
tmstee  eighteen  years  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  very 
active  supporter  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Among  other 
attainments  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  law 
and  practiced  that  profession  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing. Thomas  Bronaugh  and  wife  had  eight  children: 
Eliza,  who  died  at  Seneca,  Kansas,  in  1871,  married 
O.  C.  Bruner,  who  at  one  time  was  county  treasurer 
of  Nemaha  County,  served  twenty  years  as  county 
surveyor,  and  died  at  Atchison,  Kansas.  Taliaferro 
became  a  farmer  and  died  near  Mammoth  Springs, 
Arkansas,  in  1913.  James  T.  was  also  a  farmer  and 
died  near  Seneca,  Kansas,  in  1898.  Lucy"  A.,  who 
now  lives  at  La  Mesa,  California,  married  A.  L.  GiUi- 
land,  who  was  a  wagonmaker  by  trade.  Virginia,  who 
died  in  Fresno,  California,  in  1914,  married  Thomas 
Magatagan,  a  farmer  now  deceased.  The  sixth  in  the 
family  is  Robert  M.  Elvira  is  the  wife  of  B.  F>  Mc- 
Bratney,  who  assists  Mr.  Robert  Bronaugh  in  the  store 
at  Baileyville.  Mary  died  on  the  old  home  farm  at 
Baileyville  in  1867. 

Robert  M.  Bronaugh  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
the  family  came  to  Kansas.  He  had  attended  the 
rural  schools  in  Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  and  after- 
wards the  high  school  at  Centralia,  Kansas.  He  lived 
on  his  father's  farm  until  1862  and  then  enlisted  in 
Company  E  of  the  Thirteenth  Kansas  Infantry  and 
saw  active  service  for  three  years.  One  of  the  most 
important  engagements  in  whi(^  he  participated  was 
the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  December  7, 
1862.  He  was  also  with  the  Union  forces  that  re- 
pelled the  raid  of  General  Price  through  Southern 
Missouri  and  Kafisas.  With  the  dose  of  the  war  he 
returned  home,  married  soon  afterward,  and  then 
actively  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  farmer.  From 
the  farm  Mr.  Bronaugh  came  into  Baileyville  and  in 
1894  bought  an  interest  in  a  lumber  and  hardware 
business.  In  1904  he  sold  that  business  and  has  since 
continued  as  a  furniture  merchant.  The  store,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  a  radius  of  six  miles,  is 
located  on  Main  Street  and  carries  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  household  goods.  For  a  number  of  yean 
Mr.  Bronaugh  has  been  interested  as  a  stockholder 
in  the  Baileyville  State  Bank  and  is  now  serving  as 
its  vice  president.  He  has  sold  his  farms  and  has 
invested  much  of  the  surplus  in  the  bank  in  his  mer- 
cantile business  and  in  various  improved  real  estate  in 
Baileyville.  Included  in  his  property  is  his  own  home 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Bronaugh  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  He  served 
as  township  trustee  of  Marion  Township.  He  is  a 
member  and  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
past  noble  grand  of  Baileyville  Lodge  No.  406,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  represented 
the  lodge  many  times  in  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Topeka, 
Fort  Scott  and  elsewhere.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  at  Baileyville,  to 
Seneca  Post  No.  92,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society. 

In  1866,  near  Baileyville,  Mr.  Bronaugh  married 
Miss  Mary  Casady,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Elixa 
Casady.  Her  father  was  for  many  years  a  farmer 
in  Nemaha  County,  having  come  to  this  state  from 
Ohio.  He  and  his  wife  subsequently  went  to  Oregon, 
where  they  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronaugh  have  four 
children:    John  M.  is  a  farmer  two  miles  south  of 
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Baileyville;  Olive  married  A.  B.  Griffiths,  in  tbe  ele- 
vator and  grain  business  at  Baileyville;  Laura,  who 
died  near  Baileyville  in  1904,  was  the  wife  of  Harry 
Bigelow,  a  farmer,  also  deceased;  Thomas  C.  is  pro- 
prietor of  a  dry  cleaning  and  pressing  establishment 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Many  paragraphs  might  be  filled  >with  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Bronaugh's  life  in  Nemaha 
County,  and  he  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  summer 
and  faU  of  1860  he  with  others  killed  buffalo  within 
eighty  miles  of  Baileyville. 

John  Gardner  Shelden,  of  £1  Dorado,  has  made 
himself  a  man  of  success  and  influential  leadership 
in  spite  of  handicaps  and  obvious  disadvantages.  In 
his  early  life  he  was  a  farmer  and  school  teacher,  lost 
a  leg  in  the  railroad  service,  continued  to  fight  the 
good  fight  regardless  of  physical  conditions  and  in 
recent  years  has  become  one  of  the  leading  oil  and 
gas  operators  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

There  are  many  sound  reasons  why  the  name 
Shelden  rings  honorable  and  true  in  Butler  County. 
It  is  good  sound  American  stocky  of  the  pioneer  type. 
The  story  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  Mr.  Shelden 's 
mother  is  one  that  can  not  be  too  often  repeated.  An- 
other son  of  the  family  was  the  late  Alvah  Shelden, 
who  came  to  rank  as  one  of  Kansas'  foremost  news- 
paper men  in  ability  and  influence  and  the  results 
of  whose  career  will  always  be  impressed  upon  Butler 
County's  history. 

The  life  of  John  Gardner  Shelden  began  with 
his  birth  at  Helena  in  one  of  the  southern  counties 
of  Texas,  May  27,  1858.  His  parents  were  Benjamin 
and  Louisa.  (V aught)  Shelden.  His  father  was  of 
Pennsylvania-Dutch  descent.  He  was  a  man  of  Union 
sentiments  in  a  district  of  slave  holders,  and  because 
of  his  independence  of  views  he  was  shot  and  killed 
in  his  own  doory vd  by  a  Southern  sympathizer.  That 
tragedy  came  to  the  family  when  John  G.  Shelden 
was  about  a  year  old.  The  mother,  Louisa  Vaught, 
was  bom  in  Muhlenburg  County,  Kentucky,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1820,  of  Holland  Dutch  descent.  She  died 
in  1908,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Mantor,  in  Arkansas  City.  Kansas  history  can  well 
afford  the  space  to  recall  some  of  the  trials  and  virt- 
ues of  this  woman,  in  the  language  of  .an  article  found 
in  a  local  paper  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

"She  was  widowed  in  June,  1860,  her  husband  dying 
in  Southern  Texas  and  leaving  her  with  ^ve  children, 
who  were  with  her  prior  to  her  passing.  They  were 
Mrs.  Olive  Mantor,  of  Arkansas  City;  Marion  Shel- 
den, of  Topeka;  John  G.  Shelden,  of  El  Dorado; 
Mrs.  Mary  Famsworth,  of  El  Dorado;  and  the  late 
Alvah  Shelden. 

"She  was  a  noble  woman,  a  most  devoted  and 
loyal  mother  and  a  friend  whose  fidelity  never  wavered 
or  flagged.  She  came  with  her  family  to  Chelsea, 
Kansas,  in  1868,  and  the  few  remaining  pioneer 
friends  there  know  how  truly  her  character  is  thus 
described.  She  was  sincere  in  every  thought  and  act 
and  right  thinking  and  right  doing  and  she  left  the 
impress  of  such  teachings  upon  her  children. 

"Mrs.  Shelden  belonged  to  the  old  order,  to  the 
time  of  slow,  homely,  crude  things,  of  limited  educa- 
tion and  knowledge.  In  1827,  with  her  father 's  fami- 
ly she  was  taken  to  Edgar  county,  Illinois,  then  a 
wilderness.  She  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  thirteen 
children.  The  manufacture  of  all  apparel  was  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  and  she  learned  to  cleanse  wool, 
to  color,  card,  spin  and  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  to 
cut  and  make  garments  from  it;  and  so  she  under- 
stood the  making  of  linen  articles  from  the  hackling 


of  flax  to  the  suiting  of  it  to  all  domestic  purposes. 
Nor  did  such  duties  as  thes€^  circumscribe  her  energies, 
for  many  a  day  she  raked  and  bound  grain  behind  her 
.father's  cradle;  and  she  and  the  other  children  piled 
and  burned  brush  and  'niggered'  in.  two  the  great 
logs  in  the  clearings  on  the  pioneer  homestead.  Her 
schooling  was  limited,  and  yet  she  had  the  liberal 
education  which  comes  to  the  omniverous  reader;  since 
in  childhood,  youth,  middle  life  and  old  age  she  was 
a  constant  reader  and  student  of  the  world's  prog- 
ress. Within  the  span  of  her  life  were  discovered 
the  application  of  steam,  the  discovery  of  electricity, 
the  invention  of  telegraphy,  telephone  and  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  amazing  Ascoveries  and  equally  aston- 
ishing applications  of  chemistry,  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  and  all  the  advancement  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  She  spanned  in  her  life  all  of  light- 
ing, from  the  larded  rag  in  the  saucer  to  the  dipped 
candle,  kerosene,  gas  and  to  electricity;  everything 
from  the  packhorse  and  the  pillion  to  the  locomotive, 
electric  engine,  transmission  of  electric  power  by 
wire  and  to  the  auto  car. 

"She  was  of  heroic  mold,  too.  She  was  left  in 
extreme  Southern  Texas,  her  property  of  nominal 
value  in  that  wild  country,  but  no  money.  Her  brother 
Martin  Vaught,  an  1857  pioneer  in  Butler  county, 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  time  among  the  Indians 
and  worse  white  men  of  the  Indian  Territory,  now 
Oklahoma,  and  rode  a  pony  from  Chelsea  across  the 
Territory  and  State  of  Texas  to  within  sixty  miles 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  relief  of  her  and  her 
family  of  three  girls  and  two  boys,  the  eldest  girl 
twelve  and  the  eldest  boy  ten  years  of  age. 

' '  The  family,  except  the  ten  y^ar  old  boy  who  rode 
a  pony,  were  loaded  into  a  great  heavy  linch-pin  wagon, 
of  the  kind  used  by  the  Government  in  freighting 
army  supplies,  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  three  hundred  long  homed  Texas 
cattle.  They  traversed  the  long,  dreary  miles  to  Chel- 
sea— slow  and  a  most  trying  journey.  It  was  not 
unmixed  with  loss  and  danger,  for  Osage  Indians  on 
ponies  slipped  in  among  the  wild  Texas  cattle  and 
opening  dry  buffalo  robes  shook  them  while  yelling 
like  demons.  The  cattle  stampeded,  including  the 
yoke  cattle,  and  some  were  recovered  next  day  as 
far  away  as  fifteen  miles.  Many  were  never  recovered. 
There  were  no  bridges  and  the  cattle  swam  two  or 
three  rivers,  including  Red  River,  while  the  wagon 
was  crossed  by  rope  ferries. 

"The  year  1860  was  characterized  by  the  greatest 
drought  in  Kansas  known  to  the  state 's  history.  Only 
the  very  strongest  springs  flowed.  The  streams  failed 
and  the  fish  died  in  countless  numbers.  Wells  were 
universally  dry.  The  prairie  grass  was  simply  a  fuzz 
upon  the  prairie.  The  ground  cracked  open  so  wide 
that  riding  a  horse  was  very  dangerous.  The  grass- 
hoppers ravaged  the  territory.  IJnder  these  sorrow- 
ful conditions,  with  her  brood  in  the  linch-pin  wagon, 
drawn  by  three  yoke  of  l6ng-homed  Texas  cattle, 
again  accompanied  by  her  brother,  she  took  her  way 
across  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  the  home  of 
her  father  near  Paris,  Illinois.  Here  she  remained 
eight  years  and  until  after  the  Civil  war.  Her  eldest 
children  in  the  meantime  had  been  twenty  months 
in  school.  In  1868  with  a  team,  wagon,  harness  and 
one  hundred  sixty  dollars  in  money  she  returned  to 
Chelsea.  That  was  a  meager  beginning,  but  hers 
was  a  stout  heart  with  an  unfailing  trust  that  God 
helped  those  who  helped  themselves.  She  commanded 
and  the  family  fought  its  way  through  to  competence 
and  comfort  with  probably  no  more  than  the  average 
privation  of  the  pioneers  of  that  time. 
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''How  marked  and  strong  are  the  impressions  of 
childhood  and  yonth.  When  her  physical  powers  were 
waned  almost  to  their  sundering  and  her  mind  sym- 
pathized with  the  weakness  of  her  body,  she  returned, 
to  the  days  and  duties  when  her  life  was  in  its  bloom. 
Again  she  whirled  the  wheel  and  spun  and  wove. 
The  tired  hands  so  long  wearied  with  labor  for  those 
she  loved,  the  mind  that  unceasingly  planned,  the 
soul  never  daunted  or  despairing,  now  rest  in  that 
land  serene  and  fair  and  restful.'* 

Martin  Vaught,  whose  name  has  been  introduced 
in  this  connection,  came  to  Kansas  in  the  middle 
period  of  the  '50s.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in 
Butler  CJounty,  during  its  earliest  development  and 
organization  and  was  very  active  and  a  recognized 
leader  in  local,  county  and  state  politics.  He  held 
several  offices  of  importance. 

John  G.  Sheldon  obtained  most  of  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Butler  County.  He  spent  his 
last  year  in  school  when  fifteen  years  old.  At  the 
age  -of  sixteen  he  began  teaching  there.  His  first 
school  was  in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  and  in  1877  he 
attended  the  first  Teachers'  Institute  held  in  the 
county  under  the  state  law.  Altogether  he  put  in 
twelve  winter  terms  teaching,  and  the  summers  were 
spent  in  work  on  the  old  homestead  north  of  Chelsea. 
Several  summers  he  also  clerked  in  stores  at  El 
Dorado. 

In  1881  Me.  Sheldon,  going  to  Arkansas  City,  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business,  but  abandoned  that 
in  1885  and  returning  to  El  Dorado  taught  three  more 
winters  of  school.  For  two  summers  he  was  employed 
in  the  Eegistrar  of  Deeds  office  under  Daniel  Doyden. 

In  1891  Mr.  Sheldon  took  employment  in  the  train 
service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railwav.  After  less 
than  three  years  he  lost  a  leg  while  on  duty,  and  on 
coming  out  of  the  service  he  became  clerk  and  cashier 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Station  at  Coffeyville  and  El 
Dorado,  later  was  local  freight  agent,  and  finally 
freight  and  ticket  agent  at  El  Dorado.  Mr.  Sheldon 
gave  up  his  long  continued  railroad  woik  in  1916  and 
has  since  been  identified  with  oil  brokerage  and  specu- 
lation business  and  in  the  development  of  oil  proper- 
ties. He  is  secretary  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Company 
of  El  Dorado,  being  one  of  the  organizers.  The 
officers  of  this  company  are:  Dr.  P.  i^.  Dillenback, 
president;  D.  J.  Pair,  of  Sterling,  Kansas,  vice 
president;  Lee  Scott,  treasurer;  J.  G.  Sheldon,  sec- 
retary; and  other  directors  are  D.  J.  Brown,  presi- 
dent of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Sterling;  E.  G. 
Woleslaget,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Central  Indem- 
nity Company  at  Hutchinson,  and  W.  J.  RqJ>inBon, 
formerly  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bamona,  Okla- 
homa, who  recently  removed  to  Winfield,  Kansas.  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  personally  interested  in  a  number  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  Butler,  Elk,  Labette,  Chase,  Marion 
and  Pranklin  counties. 

The  years  have  brought  an  ample  prosperity.  Be- 
sides other  business  connections  he  owns  four  resi- 
dence properties  in  El  Dorado,  includincr  his  fine  mod- 
em home  recently  built  at  221  North  Atchison  Street. 
Pratemally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Kniehts  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  past  chancellor  and  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  latter  order.  He 
has  served  as  deacon  and  elder  in  the  Christian  Church 
and  for  years  has  made  it  his  practice  to  identify 
himself  with  every  laudable  undertaking  in  the  com- 
munity. 

On  September  21,  1880,  at  El  Dorado,  Mr.  Shelden 
married  Martha  C.  Calvert.  She  is  of  verv  old  Amer- 
ican stock,  with  original  connections  with  the  Cecil 


Calvert  family  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Shelden  was  bom 
in  Iowa,  and  her  father,  Charles  Calvert,  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Morris  Hotel  at  Leav<5nworth  during 
the  exciting  days  of  the  Civil  war.  This  hotel  still 
stands  on  Second  and  Seneca  streets.  Five  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelden.  Gladys, 
the  eldest,  graduated  from  the  local  high  school  and 
is  now  the  wife  of  W.  J.  Bobinson,  of  Winfield,  al- 
ready mentioned  in  connection  with  tiie  oil  and  gas 
company.  James  T.  B.,  the  oldest  son,  is  assisting  his 
father  and  is  also  in  the  insurance  business  at  El 
Dorado.  Wildey  C,  is  a  traveling  man  for  the  Heinz 
Company  and  has  his  home  in  Concordia.  Olive  Abi- 
gail, usually  known  as  Gail,  is  the  wife  of  D.  A.  Beed, 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Martha  Eugenia,  the  youngest, 
is  now  in  the  third  year  of  the  El  Dorado  High 
School. 

David  Edward  Lamb  is  a  member  of  the  Pettit  ib 
Lamb  Mercantile  Company  at  Herington  in  Dickinson 
County.  This  company  operates  the  largest  depart- 
ment store  in  that  county,  and  the  firm  of  Pettit  A 
Lamb  has  been  in  existence  for  over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Lamb 's  individual  experiences  and  achieyements 
since  he  came  to  manhood  have  made  him  a  leading 
citizen  of  Kansas,  and  he  represents  a  very  honored 
family  in  this  state.  He  was  born  November  27, 
1866,  at  the  Village  of  Independence,  near  Dayton, 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather, 
William  Lamb,  ^as  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
parents  were  William  W.  and  Belle  (Henderson) 
Lamb.  His  father  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Center 
County,  Pennsylvania,  March  20^  1840,  followed  farm- 
ing and  the  foundry  business  in  Pennsylvania  until 
1878,  and  in  that  year  brought  his  family  out  to 
Kansas.  He  located  on  land  in  Marion  County,  six 
miles  north  of  Peabody.  To  that  land  he  gave  his 
attention  as  a  farmer  for  ten  years,  and  then  engaged 
in  the  coal  business  at  Peabody,  but  since  1912  has 
lived  retired  and  now  has  his  home  at  Lyndon.  He 
has  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  practically  all  his  life.  William  W.  Lamb 
performed  the  part  of  a  faithful  soldier  in  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  a  private  in  Company  F  of  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  Beserve,  and  took  part  in  the  Peninsa- 
lar  campaign  under  General  McClellan.  After  two 
years  he  was  discharged  on  account  of  disabilities, 
and  somewhat  later  he  recruited  a  company,  was 
elected  its  captain,  but  the  war  closed  before  the  com- 
pany could  get  into  the  field. 

In  1863  William  W.  Lamb  married  Miss  Belle 
Henderson,  who  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Armstrong 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844,  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Fleming)  Henderson,  who  were  also 
natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  children  of  William  W. 
Lamb  and  wife,  five  in  number,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  David  E.  was  the  oldest,  have  each 
given  a  creditable  account  of  themselves.  The  other 
son  is  Bev.  John  Henderson  Lamb,  who  was  bom 
November  27,  1872,  was  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Emporia  and  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
spent  two  years  as  a  pastor  at  Phillipsburg  and  at 
Lyndon,  Kansas,  and  in  1906  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
and  teacher  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands.  He  spent  nine  years  in  the 
islands,  and  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  his 
church  and  the  general  cause  of  Christianity.  While 
there  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Board.  Since  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1915 
he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Waverly,  Kansas.  Bev.  Mr.  Lamb  was  married  to 
Martha  Duer,  who  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
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and  they  have  two  sons^  William  Duer  and  John. 
Catherine  £.,  the  oldest  of  the  daughters^  born  in 
1876,  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Emporia,  and  by 
her  marriage  to  William  H.  Foulkes  has  four  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  a  daughter,  named  Frederick, 
Paul,  William  and  Catherine.  Mr.  Foulkes  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  college  at  Emporia,  finished  his  prep- 
aration for  the  minis&7  at  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  in  Chicago,  and  has  since  been  a  pastor  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  PorUand,  Oregon,  and  at  Butgers  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  New  York  C^ty,  and  is  now  sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Ministerial  Be- 
lief and  Sustenance  at  Philadelphia.  Delphine  S., 
the  second  daughter,  bom  in  1879,  married  Joseph 
Sidey,  a  banker  at  Portland,  Oregon,  where  they 
reside,  and  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  James  and 
Delphine.  Jessie,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was 
bom  in  Marion  County,  Kansas,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
college  at  Emporia,  married  Oscar  B.  Hartley,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  1907, 
and  is  now  a  practicing  lawyer  at  Emporia;  they 
have  three  daughters,  Bonita,  Margaret  and  Catherine. 

It  is  evident  that  every  encouragement  was  offered 
to  the  children  as  they  grew  up  to  gain  a  liberal 
education  and  make  the  best  of  their  respective 
talents  and  become  useful  factors  in  the  world.  David 
£.  Lamb  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  Kansas.  He  finished  his  education  in 
the  Peabody  High  School,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  teaching.  However,  he  soon  left  the  schoolroom 
to  begin  a  business  career.  In  1886  he  began  selling 
goods  in  the  store  of  Van  Petten  &  Pettit  a^  Peabody. 
He  remained  with  that  firm  nine  years,  mastering  lUl 
the  details  of  general  merchandising,  and  gradually 
accumulating  the  capital  and  cre£t  for  an  inde- 
pendent business  career.  In  1895,  with  Fred  E.  Pettit, 
he  opened  a  store  at  Herrington  under  the  firm  name 
of  Pettit  &  Lamb.  The  business  was  incorporated 
in  1905.  This  is  now  the  largest  department  store 
in  Kansas  between  Topeka  and.  Hutchinson,  and  the 
average  of  the  stock  carried  amounts  to  $100,000. 
Both  are  enterprising  merchants,  know  how  to  build 
up  and  keep  trade,  and  have  si^cceeded  beyond  all 
their  original  expectations. 

The  store  and  business  at  Herrington  do  not  repre- 
sent all  the  interests  of  Mr.  Lamb.  He  has  been 
always  a  public  spirited  citizen,  and  has  given  time 
and  thought  and  means  to  the  promotion  of  public 
enterprises.  During  the  session  of  1915  he  represented 
Dickinson  County  m  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  was 
a  very  active  and  useful  member  there,  being  on  the 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Educational,  the  Cities  of  Sec- 
ond Class  and  the  Welfare  committees.  He  declined 
a  renomination.  He  is  a  r^ublican,  and  for  twenty 
years  has  been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  is  also  identified  with  the  Herrington  Commercial 
dub,  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  Emporia,  for  seven  years  was 
on  the  Herrington  Board  of  Education  and  has  spent 
several  terms  in  the  city  council.  All  these  official 
places  came  to  him  without  any  expressed  desire  or 
ambition  on  his  part,  merely  an  expression  of  the 
public  confidence  in  imposing  upon  him  a  share  of 
responsibilities  and  trusts. 

On  November  6,  1895,  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Lamb  married  Miss  Jessie  Irwin.  Mrs.  Lamb 
was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania, 
January  21,  1866,  and  her  parents,  Judge  William 
and  Nancy  Irwin,  were  also  natives  of  the  same 
county.  She  was  educated  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School,  and  came  to  Kansas  with  her  mother 


in  1890.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamb  have  one  child,  Charles 
Irwin,  who  was  bom  March  24,  1897,  and  finished  his 
education  in  the  College  of  Emporia. 

William  W.  Dbigos,  Jr.,  is  a  capable  young  news- 

?aper  man  and  is  now  editor  of  the  Bern  Gazette  in 
Temaha  county.  The  Gazette  is  one  of  the  live 
papers  of  that  county,  and  was  established  in  1898  by 
M.  E.  Ford. 

The  editor  of  the  paper  was  born  in  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri, December  25,  1891.  His  father  is  William  W. 
DriggB,  Sr.,  and  together  they  make  the  firm  Driggs  & 
Driggs,  publishers  of  the  Bern  Gazette.  The  senior 
Driggs  was  bom  March  25, 1856,  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  learned  telegraphy  and  began 
working  soon  afterward  as  a  railroad  telegrapher  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri,  and  served  as  general  passenger  and  ticket 
agent  for  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Kailway  when 
that  line  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  He  subse- 
quently lived  at  Omah^,  Nebraska,  and  for  several 
years  was  secretary  of  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation there. 

Coming  to  Kansas  in  1895,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Bock  Island  Bailroad  Company  and  was  its  agent 
at  Berwick,  later  at  McFarland,  and  for  seven  years 
at.Phillipsburg,  Kansas.  In  1905  he  removed  to  Bern 
and  in  March  of  that  year  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness. After  two  years  he  resumed  employment  with 
the  Rock  Island  Boad,  on  which  Bern  is  a  station, 
and  then  in  1908  bought  the  Bern  Gazette.  He  has 
been  actively  identified  with  that  journal  ever  since, 
and  latterly  in  association  with  his  son.  Mr.  Driggs 
in  July,  1908,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Bem  and 
stiU  holds  that  office.  He  is  a  republican,  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

He  married  Martha  Plotts,  who  was  bora  in  New 
Jersey  in  1856,  and  William  W.,  Jr.,  is  the  youngest 
of  their  five  children.  Mildred,  the  oldest,  is  the  wife 
of  H.  C.  Bickf  ord,  a  general  merchant  at  Phillipsburg, 
Kansas. «  Maude  married  J.  G.  Schliemann,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  the  insurance  business  at  Hennessey,  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Schliemann  was  formerly  a  Baptist  min- 
ister and  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  famous  Twentieth  Kansas 
Regiment  in  the  Philippines.  The  colonel  of  that 
regiment  was  the  late  Fred  Funston.  Rev.  Mr.  Schlie- 
mann and  wife  went  to  the  Philippines  together.  The 
daughter  Mabel  is  still  at  home  with  her  parents. 
Miriam  married  A.  C.  Baker,  sales  manager  for  the 
National  Biscuit  Company  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

William  W.  Driggs,  Jr.,  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Phillipsburg,  Kansas,  and  in 
the  high  school  at  Bern.  At  eighteen  he  gave  up  his 
studies  and  began  an  apprenticeship  in  the  printing 
office  of  his  father  and  soon  got  the  run  of  newspaper 
work  and  for  several  years  has  been  active  editor  of 
the  Gazette.  In  1917  the  firm  of  Driggs  &  Driggs  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Driggs  is  also  city  clerk  of  Bem.  He  is  a  re- 
publican, is  afliliated  with  Bem  Camp  No.  3830  of 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  is  very  active 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  being  director  of  the 
choir  and  president  of  the  First  District  Kansas  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union,  comprising  Nemaha,  Brown, 
Doniphan  and  Atchison  counties. 

Mr.  Driggs  married  in  June,  1915,  at  Bern,  Miss 
Hazel  Minger,  daughter  of  J.  A.  and  Sophia  (Korber) 
Minger.  Her  parents  reside  at  Bern,  where  Mr. 
Minger  is  in  the  hardware  business. 
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Olaes  F.  Norstrom  is  among  the  pioneer  claim- 
taking  and  homesteading  element  of  the  country 
around  Lindsborg.  In  fact  some  of  the  early  matters 
of  historical  interest  are  a  part  of  his  personal  record 
and  experience. 

McPherson  County  was  a  wild  and  untamed  dis- 
trict when  Mr.  Norstrom  arrived  in  1868  and  secured 
a  tract  of  Government  land  adjoining  the  present 
town  of  Lindsborg.  In  that  one  community  he  has 
worked  out  his  destiny  and  has  resided  there  nearly 
half  a  century.  Many  acres  were  brought  under 
cultivation  and  made  to  produce  bountiful  crops  by 
his  energy.  His  influence  was  not  confined  to  his 
homestead.  He  has  been  a  factor  in  the  life  and 
affairs  of  Lindsborg  and  that  section.  His  fellow 
citizens  have  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  him 
the  responsibilities  of  township  officer  and  of  other 
positions  of  trust.  Since  it  was  organized  in  1888 
Mr.  Norstrom  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Swedish 
American  Insurance  Company  of  Lindsborg.  He 
has  been  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  the 
city  since  1907.  Both  church  and  schools  have  been 
helped  by  him  and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
for  twenty  years  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church  of  Lindsborg. 

One  of  the  interesting  lanc^arks  of  this  section  is 
a  log  house  which  Mr.  Norstrom  carefully  preserves 
on  lus  farm  and  which  stands  in  decided  contrast  to 
the  larger,  more  commodious  and  convenient  build- 
inp;s  which  have  since  arisen  as  the  product  of  his 
toil  and  labor.  This  log  house  has  an  interest  affect- 
ing the  entire  county  l^sides  Mr.  Norstrom.  It  was 
the  first  frame  building  erected  in  McPherson 
County,  and  under  its  roof  was  conducted  the  first 
store  of  the-  county.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
birth  of  the  first  white  child  in  McPherson  County. 
This  child  was  John  K.  Norstrom,  son  of  Claes  F. 
John  Norstrom  was  born  there  January  13,  1869. 
When  this  log  building  was  first  erected  all  the  other 
structures  in  the  county  were  buUt  of  sod.  The  logs 
are  well  preserved,  and  it  might  well  stand  for  many 
years  to  come.  The .  log  building  was  there  long 
before  Lindsborg  was  founded.  In  1869  Mr.  Norstrom 
worked  as  a  ci^rpenter  on  the  first  wing'  of  the 
Kansas  State  Capitol  at  Topeka. 

This  veteran  ETansan  was  born  in  Sweden  April  7, 
1839,  a  -son  of  Eric  and  Hannah  Norstrom.  His 
parents  spent  all  their  lives  in  Sweden  and  of  their 
twelve  children  Claes  F.  was  the  youngest.  He  grew 
up  and  received  his  early  education  and  had  his 
experiences  as  a  worker  in  the  world  in  his  native 
land.  He  Immigrated  to  America  in  1865,  and  three 
years  later  arrived  in  Kansas  and  identified  himself 
with  the  lot  of  the  pioneers  in  McPherson  County. 

In  the  meantime,  at  Chicago,  lUinois,  on  August  4, 
1866,  he  married  Miss  Anna  Swenson,  who  was  bom 
in  Sweden  May  29,  1845,  a  daughter  of  N.  P.  and 
Anna  Swenson.  Mrs.  Norstrom  came  to  America 
with  her  parents  in  1866  and  was  married  the  same 
year.  Her  mother  died  in  August,  1884,  and  her 
father  in  February,  1899.  Mrs.  Norstrom  was  a  life 
long  member  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church.  She 
was  a  noble  woman  both  at  home  and  in  her  com- 
munity and  in  the  affairs  of  her  church.  Her  death 
occurred  April  12,  1905.  She  became  the  mother  of 
the  following  children:  Claes  M.,  born  July  22, 
1867;  John  K.,  bom  January  13,  1869;  Hannah  M., 
bom  March  27,  1871;  Nelse  E.,  born  Febroary  22, 
1873;  Eric  D.,  bora  October  16,  1874,  and  died 
October  13,  1879;  Samuel  A.,  bora  August  24,  1876, 
and  died  October  11,  1912;  Anna  H.,  bora  June  15, 
1878,  and  died  April  11,  1880;  Joseph  E.,  a  twin  of 


Anna,  who  died  April  12,  1880;  David,  bom  Novem- 
ber 28,  1880;  Anna  N.,  born  January  24,  1884;  Carl 
B.,  born  November  15,  1888. 

Wallace  H.  Johnson.  The  newspaper  men  of 
Kansas,  as  a  rule,  need  no  glowing  encomiums  from 
other  professions  or  the  public.  Their  guild  includes 
names  that  are  as  household  words  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  The  newspapers  of  Kansas  are 
moulding  public  opinion  daily  through  the  accurate 
knowledge  and  wide  vision  of  the  men  in  the  edi- 
torial chair,  and  that  the  state  has  made  sneh 
remarkable  progress  and  has,  in  many  ways,  pushed 
so  far  ahead  of  many  of  her  sister  states  of  the 
Union,  may  justly  be  credited  to  the  facile  pen  that 
gives  expression  to  truths,  calling  the  necessity  for 
reform  to  thousands  of  readers,  courageously  telling 
the  truth  concerning  shams  and  subterfuges  and 
giving  praise  to  the  uplifting  movements  that  hearten 
and  encourage  the  people.  Many  cities  in  this  far 
favored  state  have  such  wise,  enlightened  and  earnest 
editors,' and  such  an  one  has  Sidine  in  Wallace  H. 
Johnson,  who  is  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  Salina 
Sun. 

Wallace  H.  Johnson  was  bom  in  Ohio,  May  20, 
1838.  In  1856  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Kansas 
and  practically  has  spent  his  time  here  ever  since. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  native  state  bat 
the  only  university  he  ever  was  graduated  from  was 
that  of  experience.  He  was  probably  bom  to  be  a 
journalist,  for  his  first  ambition  was  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade,  and  later,  after  coming  to  Kansas, 
he  worked  at  the  same  on  some  of  Ithe  first  news- 
papers issued.  He  has  a  wealth  of  reminiscences  of 
those  days  and  more  than  once  worked  at  the  same 
case  in  the  primitive  offices  with  men  who  later 
deserted  the  profession  and  became  famous  in  other 
lines.  He  remained  true  to  his  vocation  and  experi- 
enced in  a  way  many  of  the  ups  and  downs  seeniingly 
inseparable  from  newspaper  work. 

During  his  long  journalistic  career  Mr.  Johnson 
has  established  seventeen  different  newspapers  in 
Kansas.  Two  of  these  yet  continuing  publications 
are  the  lola  Register,  an  influential  journal  of  Allen 
County,  the  property  of  ex-Congressman  CSiarles  P. 
Sert,  and  the  Salina  Journal,  which  is  now  published 
by  ex-United  States  Senator  J.  L.  Bristow.  In  1884 
Mr.  Johnson  founded  the  Salina  Sun,  which  has  been 
his  own  property  and  under  his  own  management 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  having 
served  its  entire  length  as  a  member  of  the  Second 
Kansas  Cavalry.  He  is  very  active  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  present 
serving  as  adjutant  of  John  A.  Logan  Post  No.  127, 
Salina.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
Administration. 

Mr.  Johnson's  pleasant  home  at  Salina  is  bright- 
ened by  five  daughters,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  has 
inherited  newspaper  tastes  and  talent,  being  the 
competent  society  editor  of  the  Salina  Evening 
Journal. 

J.  L.  Raines.  The  bankers  of  Kansas  paid  a  sig- 
nificant honor  to  J.  L.  Raines  in  1916  when  they 
elected  him  president  for  the  year  of  the  Kansas 
State  Bankers  Association.  Mr.  Raines  is  a  country 
banker,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Perry,  and  while 
most  of  his  financial  service  has  been  rendered  in 
connection  with  that  institution  his  range  of  vision 
and  judgment  has  not  been  confined  by  the  limits  of 
his  experience. 
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Mr.  Bailies  took  the  lead  in  establishing  and  organ- 
izing the  Bank  of  Perry  in  1890,  his  principal  asso- 
ciate being  W.  H.  Huddleston,  of  Oskaloosa.  It  was 
started  under  a  state  charter.  It  has  grown  and 
flourished  and  now  has  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
$25,000,  and  has  had  an  enviable  record  throughout 
the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  bank  building,  erected  in  1890,  is  a  modern 
brick  structure  on  Front  Street  in  Perry.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are:  J.  L.  Baines,  president;  Thomas 
Lee,  vice  president;  V.  C.  Baines,  cashier;  and  Edna 
Baines,  assistant  cashier. 

J.  L.  Baines  was  boni  in  Pettis  County,  Missouri, 
Decemb^  24,  1852,  but  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Jefferson  County,  Kansas.  His  father  is  the  venerable 
H.  C.  Baines,  now  living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
in  Perry.  The  Baines  ancestors  came  out  of  Enghuid 
and  settled  in  North  Carolina  in  Colonial  times.  The 
^andfather  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1798,  and 
was  a  pioneer  in  that  district  of  Missouri  south  of 
the  Missouri  Biver.  He  spent  his  active  career  as  a 
farmer, 'partly  in  Missouri  and  partly  in  Iowa,  and 
died  at  Malvern  in  Mills  County  of  the  latter  state 
in  1880.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Hirony 
mu9,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  died  at  Malvern, 
Iowa,  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  They  were 
long  lived  and  sturdy  stock,  and  while  both  of  them 
exceeded  the  four  score  mark  they  still  have  three 
children  living  at  about  the  same  age.  These  are 
H.  C.  Baines;  Mary,  who  lives  at  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
widow  of  James  Boberts,  who  was  a  farmer;  and 
A.  W.,  a  farmer  at  Malvern,  Iowa. 

H.  C.  Baines  was  bom  in  Pettis  County,  Missouri, 
September  3,  1830,  and  grew  up  there  on  a  farm. 
On  Octover  3,  1850,  he  married  Hester  Ann  String- 
field.  She  was  bom  in  Edmondson  County,  Ken- 
tucky, December  10,  1832,  and  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life  died  at  Perry,  Kansas,  March  29,  1917,  aged 
eighty-four  years,  three  months,  nineteen  days.  She 
and  her  husband  had  lived  fifty-one  years  in  Kansas, 
and  in  aU  that  long  time  hers  was  the  first  death  to 
break  the  family  circle.  She  had  grown  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucl^,  but  when 
about  ten  years  of  age  her  parents,  L.  H.  and  Melinda 
Stringfield,  moved  to  Longwood,  Pettis  County,  Mis- 
souri. After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Baines  removed  to  Sydney,  Iowa,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1854  located  near  Malvern  in  Mills  County  of 
that  state.  That  was  their  home  until  they  came  to 
Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1866  and  located  on  a  farm 
along  the  bottoms  of  the  Delaware  Biver  in  Jeffer- 
son County.  For  twenty-eight  years  they  lived  on 
that  homestead  and  improved  it  from  a  wilderness 
condition.  There  the  children  grew  up  and  one  by 
one  went  away  into  the  varied  activities  which 
called  them,  and  finally  the  father  and  mother  on 
May  1,  1894,  moved  to  Perry,  where  they  had  the 
home  of  their  declining  years.  H.  C.  Baines  is  a 
republican,  and  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  as  was  his  wife.  The  sturdy  sons  bore 
the  casket  of  their  beloved  mother  to  its  last  resting 
place.  Thirteen  children  were  bom  to  them,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  record,  of  the  others 
is:  W.  B.  Baines,  a  farmer  at  Ozawkie;  J.  L.  Baines; 
J.  W.  Baines,  a  fmit  grower  at  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fomia;  Mary,  wife  of  F.  G.  Stark,  a  farmer  at  Perry, 
E^ansas;  D.  W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  liv- 
ing at  Spokane,  Washington;  G.  W.  Baines,  the  pres- 
ent county  clerk  of  Jefferson  County,  living  at 
Oskaloosa;  Oscar,  an  attorney  practicing  law  at 
Topeka;  E.  G.  Baines,  in  the  real  estate  business  at 
Oakland,    California;    E.    L.    Baines,    a    real    estate 


broker  at  Perry,  Kansas;  and  Enmia,  wife  of  H.  0. 
Gerber,  a  farmer  at  Meriden,  Elansas. 

J.  L.  Baines  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Malvern,  Iowa,  and  afterward  attended 
school  in  Jefferson  County,  Kansas.  He  then  com- 
pleted his  course  through  the  sophomore  year  in  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  left  the  university  in 
1876  to  remove  to  CaUfomia,  where  for  eight  years 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  On  returning  to 
Kansas  in  1884  he  became  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  filled  that  office  with  credit  and  efficiency 
in  Jefferson  County  for  four  years.  In  1890,  as 
already  noted,  Mr.  Baines  engaged  in  the  banking 
business,  and  was  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Perry  from 
that  year  until  1908,  when  he  succeeded  the  late 
John  F.  Goepfert  as  president.  Besides  the  Kansas 
Bankers  Association  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Baines  has  his  residence  at  Topeka,  at  1418 
Fillmore  Street.  He  also  owns  four  acres  of  land 
within  the  city  limits  of  Perry.  He  has  served  on 
the  Perry  School  Board,  is  a  republican  in  politics, 
is  a  member  of  Perry  Lodge  No.  415,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  is  past  noble  grand  of  Perry 
Lodge  No.  45,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  belongs  to  Perry  Council  of  the  foiights  and 
Ladies  of  Security  and  fo  the  Kansas  Fratemal  Aid 
Union. 

In  1877,  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  he  married  Miss 
Fannie  Carson,  daughter  of  G.  B.  and  Adeline  (Cole) 
Carson,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  a  pioneer 
merchant  in  Perry,  Kansas,  but  after  a  number  of 
years  removed  to  Joplin,  Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baines  have  four  children:  Maidee,  who  died  in 
1901,  the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Zimmerman,  a  physician 
and  surgeon  at  Perry;  V.  C.  Baines,  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Perry;.  Edna,  living  with  her  parents  and 
acti^ff  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  bank;  and  Bonald, 
who  died  at  Perry  in  1910,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Edwabd  p.  Pitts,  M.  D.,  is  a  well  known  special- 
ist at  Atchison,  where  he  has  practiced  as  an  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  physician  and  surgeon  for  fifteen 
years. 

He  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  his  ancestry  for 
several  generations  lived  in  l^at  part  of  the  South. 
He  was  bom  in  Northampton  County,  Virginia, 
October  13,  1880.  This  branch  of  the  Pitts  family 
came  out  of  England  and  settled  in  Maryland  in 
Colonial  times.  Doctor  Pitts'  grandfather,  Edward 
P.  Pitts,  was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  in 
1821,  and  became  a  prominent  lawyer.  He  lived  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1881,  and  for 
about  thirty  years  had  been  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  Doctor  Pitts'  father,  Edward  D.  Pitts,  was 
also  a  prominent  lawyer.  He  was  bom  in  North- 
ampton County  in  1849,  was  reared  and  married 
there,  and  graduated  in  law  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  For  a  time  he  practiced  at  Eastville  in 
Northampton  County,  but  subsequently  took  up  jprac- 
tice  at  Norfolk,  where  he  was  active  in  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death  in  1909.  In  early  manhood  he 
served  as  clerk  of  the  court  at  Eastville.  He  was. a 
democrat,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  af&liated  with  the  Masonic  order.  Edward  D. 
Pitts  married  Emory  W.  West,  who  was  bom  in 
Northampton  County,  Virginia,  in  1850  and  is  now 
living  at  Norfolk  in  that  state.  Her  children  were: 
Mary,  wife  of  Frank  K.  Clements,  a  hotel  proprietor 
at  Petersburg,  Virginia;  Charles  D.,  in  the  plumbing 
business  at  Norfolk;  Doctor  Pitts;  Mrs.  Mildred 
Rogers,  whose  husband  has  charge  of  the  branch  of 
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the  Morris  Packing  Ciompanj  at  Norfolk;  Emory, 
who  lives  in  Northampton  County,  Virginia,  her  hus- 
band bein^  a  farmer;  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Parker,  Mr. 
Parker  being  connected  with  the  Whichard  Brothers 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Company  at  Norfolk. 

Doctor  Pitts  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Norfolk  and  in  1898  graduated  from  the  Gatewood 
Episcopal  Academy.  He  soon  afterwards  came  West, 
and  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  matriculated  in  the 
Ensworth  Medical  College,  where  he  completed  the 
course  and  was  given  the  degree  M.  D.  in  1902. 
Doctor  Pitts  spent  six  months  of  1903  as  a  post 
graduate  in  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
and  was  again  a  student  at  that  institution  in  1916. 
He  began  practice  at  Atchison  in  1902,  soon  after 
graduating,  and  his  woik  has  been  as  a  specialist 
in  the  treatment  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 
Doctor  Pittd  has  his  offices  in  the  Simpson  Building. 
He  owns  his  home  at  505  Kearney  Street,  and  also 
has  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  near  Effingham  in  Atchison 
County.  Doctor  Pitts  is  a  member  of  the  County 
and  State  Medical  societies,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  is  independent  in  politics,  belongs  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
order,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. '  He  was  married  in  April,  1903,  at  DeKalb,  Mis- 
souri, te  Miss  Beulah  Judah,  dausrhter  of  Samuel  and 
Margaret  (Pyles)  Judah.  Her  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  her  mother  is  still  living  at  DeKalb.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Pitts  have  one  son,  Spencer  W.,  bom 
February  3,  1907. 

Bev.  Holmes  Dysinger  has  for  the  past  twelve 
years  been  connected  with  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Atchison,  and 
since  1910  has  been  dean  of  the  seminary.  He  has 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  work  of  the 
church  as  a  minister  and  as  an  educator,  and  has 
been  connected  with  prominent  schools  and  pastorates 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  I^inger  is  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family  and 
was  born  at  Mifflin,  that  state,  March  26,  1853.  The 
Dysingers'  original  home  was  in  Southern  Germany. 
They  came  across  the  ocean  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania not  long  after  William  Penn  planted  his  colony 
there.  Joseph  Dysinger,  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dysinger, 
was  bom  in  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824, 
and  for  seventy  years  was  a  resident  of  Walker  Town- 
ship in  that  county.  In  early  years  he  f oUowed  con- 
tracting but  later  was  a  farmer.  He  finally  retired 
to  Mi#n  and  died  in  that  Pennsylvania  city  in  No- 
vember, 1904.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat  and  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Joseph 
Dysinger  married  Mary  A.  Patterson,  who  was  born 
in  WjJker  Township,^  Juniata  County,  near  Mifflin,  in 
1831.  She  is  now  living  at  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-six,  at  Atchison.  A  brief  record  of  the  seven 
children  is:  Austin,  who  was  a  teacher  and  died  at 
Ottawa,  lUinois,  in  January,  1905;  Holmes;  George 
W.,  a  practicing  dentist  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
James  H.,  a  teacher  living  at  Los  Angeles,  California; 
William  S.,  pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  at 
Los  Angeles;  Sarah  Catherine,  who  died  in  infancy; 
and  Samuel  P.,  manager  of  a  planing  mill  and  resi- 
dent of  Los  Angeles. 

Bev.  Dr.  Dysinger  was  educated  primarily  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
iJso  attended  the  Airy  View  Academy  at  Port 
Boyal  in  his  native  state,  and  in  1878  was  graduated 
A.  B.  from  Pennsylvania  CoUege  at  Gettysburg.  In 
preparation  for  the  ministry  of  his  church  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the   Theological   Seminary   at 


Gettysburg,  graduating  in  1881  and  in  the 
year  receiving  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
college;  Doctor  Dysinger  was  ordained  a  Lutheran 
minister  in  1883.  He  has  benefited  by  extensive 
opportunities  at  home  and  abroad,  was  a  student  mt 
Leipsic,  Germanv,  and  did  post^aduate  work  in 
connection  with  tne  University  of  Chicago  in  1906  and 
in  Leipsic,  Germany,  in  1910.  In  1889  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Wittenberg  College 
at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Midland 
College,  Atchison,  Kansas,  in  1917. 

For  five  years  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  preparatory  department  of 
Grettysburg  College  four  years,  one  year  in  North 
Carolina  College,  five  years  at  Newberry  College  in 
South  Carolina,  and  for  four  years  was  onnected 
with  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  of  the  South 
at  Newberry,  South  Carolina.  Doctor  Dysinger  was 
president  of  Carthage  CoUege  at  Carthage,  Illinois, 
from  1888  to  1895,  and  from  that  year  to  1900  filled 
the  pastorate  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Polo,  Illinois. 
He  was  in  active  pastoral  work  for  ten  yeaArs.  In 
1900-02  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church 
of  Kansas  City  and  until  1905  had  charge  of  the 
church  at  Vandergrift,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor 
Dysinger  entered  the  faculty  of  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Atchison  in  1905.  In  1910  he 
was  made  dean.  Since  coming  to  Atchison  he  has 
bought  a  home  at  938  South  Fourth  Street.  Doctor 
Dysinger  in  politics  is  independent. 

On  September  22, 1886,  at  Blairsville,  Pennsylvania^ 
he  married  Ada  Frances  Bay,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Bay,  both  now  decesied.  Her  father, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  was  active  in 
mercantile  affairs  at  BlairsviUe  for  over  seventy 
years  and  much  of  the  time  was  head  of  a  large 
'firm  doing  business  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dysinger 
have  five  children:  Mary  Bay,  who  graduated  A.  B. 
from  Midland  CoUeffe  at  Atchison  in  1909  and  is  now 
librarian  of  the  college;  Cornelia,  who  graduated  A. 
B.  from  Midland  in  1911,  and  is  still  at  home  with 
her  parents;  Margaret  Louise,  who  graduated  A.  B. 
from  Wilson  College  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
is  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Malmberg,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  Thiol  Col- 
lege at  Greenville,  Pennsylvania;  Helen  Frances,  a 
student  in  Midland  Colleee ;  and  Dorothy  Holmes,  who 
attends  the  Atchison  public  schools. 

VntoiL  A.  BiBD  has  long  been  one  of  the  live  busi- 
ness factors  in  the  Town  of  Bern.  He  is  a  native  of 
Northeastern  Kansas  and  his  people  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  Doniphan  County. 

Mr.  Bird  was  born  near  Severance  in  Doniphan 
County  September  3,  1869.  His  ancestors  were  New 
England  people,  and  in  that  section  his  grandfather, 
Isaac  Bird,  spent  his  life.  The  Bird  family  came 
briginally  from  England,  and  became  Americans  in 
Colonial  days. 

George  Bird,  father  of  Virgil  A.,  was  born  in 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  1834,  and  is  still  living, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  in  Denton,  Kansas. 
Beared  and  educated  in  Connecticut,  he  came  out  to 
Kansas  in  the  territorial  year  of  1858.  He  settled 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Doniphan  County,  was  mar- 
ried in  that  county,  and  gradually  developed  and 
improved  a  homestead  and  had  a  successful  career  as 
a  farmer.  He  still  owns  his  farm  of  160  acres  2% 
miles  north  of  Severance,  but  retired  some  years  ago. 
Politically  he  is  a  republican.  He  is  a  surviving 
veteran  of  the  great  war  between  the  states.  He 
served  three  years  in  the  Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry  and 
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was  with  that  regiment  in  General  Sherman's  army 
on  its  march  to  the  sea.  George  Bird  married  Emma 
Davison,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1841. 
Of  their  children  Virgil  A.  is  the  oldest,  Wilbur  8. 
is  a  carpenter  still  Bving  with  his  parents.  Effie 
Ma^y  who  died  in  a  hospital  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
married  Charles  Harless,  a  farmer  now  living  in  Ore- 
gon. SteUa  Irene  is  the  wife  of  Linn  Harless,  a 
farmer  in  Doniphan  county.  George,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  occupies  the  old  homestead  and  man- 
a^res  the  farm. 

Virgil  A.  Bird  attended  the  rural  schools  of  Doni- 
phan County  and  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  to 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Then  after  a  year  in  Camp- 
bell University  at  Holton  he  began  his  business  ex- 
perience in  1887  in  a  general  store  at  Severance. 
He  was  with  that  firm  for  eleven  years  and  in  1898 
he  removed  to  Bern  and  became  a  factor  in  the 
business  enterprise  of  the  village  as  a  restaurant 
proprietor.  He  was  in  that  line  for  twelve  years 
and  in  1910  became  office  man  for  A.  L.  Scott, 
and  after  one  year  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
A.  L.  Scott  Lumber  Company,  which  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1911.  Mr.  Bird  has  been  responsible  for 
the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  lumber  firm 
and  has  acquired  a  large  patronage  throughout  the 
district  around  Bern. 

He  has  been  prospered  in  a  business  way  and 
besides  his  own  home  in  East  Bern  he  owns  another 
dwelling  house  on  East  Main  street.  Mr.  Bird  is 
a  republican  and  is  past  chancellor  commander  of 
Bern  Lodge  No.  149,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

He  married  at  Severance  in  1895  Catherine  F. 
Corcoran,  of  Severance.  She  died  in  1896.  In  1909, 
at  Bern,  Mr.  Bird  married  Mrs.  Eva  (Coz)  Leh- 
man, daughter  of  P.  W.  and  Mary  Frances  (Wil- 
liams) Coz.  Her  parents  live  on  their  farm  in  Wash- 
ington Township  of  Nemaha  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bird  have  one  <5iild,  Beverly  Bemice,  bom  December 
22, 1910.  There  is  also  a  step-son,  Carl  Lehman,  who 
is  now  in  the  high  school  at  Bern. 

Alfbjsd  Bergin,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.  The  Bethany 
Church  at  Lindsborg  ever  since  it  was  established 
on  the  prairies  of  Central  Kansas  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  has  been  a  powerful  influence  not  only  in  the 
religions  life  of  Kansas  but  to  a  remarkable  degree 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
people  of  the  state.  It  is  the  oldest  and  the  parent 
church  of  the  Swedish  Lutiieran  people  who  did  so 
much  to  colonize  and  develop  these  prairies  from  a 
wilderness  into  a  smiling  landscape  of  farms  and 
towns.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  over  two 
thousand  people.  It  was  organized  by  Dr.  Olof  Ol- 
son on  August  19,  1869.  After  Dr.  Olson's  ten 
years  of  service  Dr.  Carl  Swensson  served  as  pastor 
all  his  ministerial  life,  or  for  twenty-five  years.  Dr. 
Swensson  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
church  and  by  hundreds  of  people  outside  of  the 
church.  During  his  pastorate  the  famous  Messiah 
concerts  were  started,  and  there  is  no  one  artistic 
movement  or  enterprise  in  the  state  of  Kansas  which 
has  become  so  widely  known  and  is  more  .i^tly  en- 
titled to  the  appreciation  of  the  cultured  classes. 
The  direct  result  of  Dr.  Swensson 's  pastorate  was 
the  founding  of  Bethany  College. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  Dr.  Alfred  Bergin  has 
been  pastor  of  Bethany  Church.  In  that  time  he 
has  continued  the  great  work  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  at  the  same  time  has  made  himself  a 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the 
state. 
.  While  most  widely  known  as  an  author,  minister. 


teacher  and  religious  leader.  Dr.  Bergin  has  in  his 
time  come  into  close  contact  with  the  practical  reali- 
ties of  life  and  in  various  roles.  He  was  born  in 
Vester  Bitterna,  Vastergotland,  Sweden,  April  24, 
1866.  Graduated  from  the  public  schools  of  Sweden 
at  the  age  of  twelve  and  confirmed  in  1881,  he  ar- 
rived on  June  9,  1883,  at  Carver,  Minnesota.  On 
the  11th  of  June  he  began  work  at  A.  Ahline's  brick 
yard.  There  he  put  in  every  summer  at  hard  labor 
until  1889.  In  1884  he  matriculated  in  Gustavus 
Adolphus  CoUege  at  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  kept  at 
his  studies  as  regularly  as  his  means  permitted, 
though  for  two  years  he  had  to  remain  out  of  college 
altogether,  and  was  granted  his  degree.  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  in  1892.  He  taught  a  parochial  school  in  St. 
Paul  in  1890,  in  Duluth  in  1891,  and  in  Skandia  in 
1892.  '     . 

Entering  the  Augustana  Seminary  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  in  1892,  Dr.  Bergin  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  B.  D.  and  ordained  as  pastor  in  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  1894.  He  served  as  missionary  in 
several  counties  of  North  Dakota  in  1893-95,  then 
removed  to  Warren,  Minnesota,  and  was  pastor  of 
ten  churches  until  1897.  From  there  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  Minnesota,  where  he  lived  eight  years, 
and  in  1904  accepted  the  call  to  succeed  the  late 
Dr.  Carl  Swensson  in  Lindsborg,  Kansas. 

During  his  college  years  he  served  as  brick  maker, 
section  hand,  brakeman,  saw  mill  laborer,  railroad 
laborer,  mason,  census  enumerator,  newspaper  re- 
porter, teacher,  wood  cutter  and  mail  carrier.  He 
knows  life  not  only  through  books  but  at  the  very 
fountainhead,  and  from  this  knowledge  he  has  de- 
rived much  of  his  power  to  sympathize  with  and 
lead  men  to  better  things. 

While  pastor  at  Cambridge,  Minnesota,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  received  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  1899,  while  in  1904  the  University 
of  Minnesota  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  For  several  years  he  served  as  statis- 
tician of  the  Minnesota  conference,  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
and  as  secretary  of  the  St.  Croiz  district. 

While  a  member  of  the  Elansas  conference  Dr. 
Bergin  has  been  vice  president  of  the  conference 
several  years,  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  McPherson  district,  secretary  of  the  mission 
board,  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Bethany 
College  and  president  of  the  board  several  years,  and 
f6r  several  years  has  been  professor  of  ethics  at 
Bethany  College.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
board  of  the  Old  People's  Home,  as  member  of  the 
hospital  conmiittee,  etc.  In  1916  he  was  elected  by 
the  synod  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Augustana  Book  concern. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  Doctor  Bergin  traveled  ezten- 
sively  in  Europe  and  visited  most  of  the  difl'erent 
countries'  there.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  Kansas  Historical  So- 
ciety, American  Scandinavian  Historical  Society,  the 
Church  Historical  Society  of  Sweden,  etc. 

Doctor  Bergin  among  all  the  burdens  of  an  active 
ministerial  career  has  found  time  for  studious  re- 
search and  literary  production.  The  following  books 
of  which  he  is  author  may  be  mentioned:  "N&gra 
Ord  I  Viktiga  Fr&gor,"  1898;  "History  of  Cam- 
bridge, Minnesota,"  1904;  "The  Law  of  the  West- 
goths  according  to  Manuscripts  of  Aeskil,  IgOO  A. 
D.,"  1905;  "Lindsborg,"  1909;  "The  Swedish 
Settlement  in  Central  Kansas,"  1910;  "Faith  and 
Life,"  1913;  "Under  Pines  and  Palms  (European 
travelogue),"  1916.     He  has  written  the  words  for 
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the  foUowing  musical  productionci:  drXagerstrom 's 
Cantata,  Gustavus  Adolphus'  Death,  Eaolshaipan  (a 
few  songs),  and  Kyrkos&ngen  (a  few  songs);  and 
also  for  Professor  Bergqui's  Christmas  Cantata. 

Doctor  Bergin  has  edited  or  assisted  in  editing  the 
following  papers:  Hermdal  and  Gustaviana  at  St. 
Peter,  Minnesota;  The  Literary  Helper  and  Kansas 
Young  Lutheran  at  Lindsborg;  and  Ungdomsvannen 
at  Bock  Island,  Illinois.  For  about  twenty-five  years 
he  has  been  a  contributor  to  Minnesota  Stats  Tidning, 
St.  Paul;  for  about  ten  years  to  Lindsborg-Posten, 
Lindsborg;  and  for  several  years  to  Augustana,  Tid- 
skrift,  Barnens  Tidning,  etc.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  individual  articles  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Prairieblonmian,  Kors- 
baneret.  Balder,  Komblizter,  Deklamatoren,  etc. 

Doctor  Bergin  married  in  1894  Anna  Hult,  of  Skan- 
dia,  Minnesota.  Six  children  were  born  to  them. 
Carl,  Valdemar  and  Ada  are  deceased.  Those  still 
living  are  Adelia,  Ruth  and  Esther. 

George  W.  Reed,  present  mayor  of  Axtell  and 
cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  has  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  that  commxmity  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Citizens  Bank  of  Axtell  was  established  in 
1886.  It  began  with  a  state  charter  and  has  remained 
a  solid  and  conservative  financial  institution  for  over 
thirty  years.  Its  capital  stock  is  now  $25,000  and 
it  has  a  surplus  of  $8,000.  The  bank  is  situated 
on  Fifth  Street  and  .Maple  Avenue.  The  present 
officers  are:  P.  J.  Gurtler,  president;  George  W. 
Reed,  cashier;  and  William  Berry,  assistant  cashier. 

Mr.  Reed  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  of  the  north- 
western part  of  that  state,  and  was  bom  at  Fill- 
more, a  village  in  Andrew  County,  July  28,  1879. 
His  paternal  ancestors  came  originally  from  Eng- 
land and  were  early  settlers  in  Illinois.  His  father, 
Franklin  Reed,  was  born  in  Illinois,  but  grew  up 
and  married  in  Missouri.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Fillmore. 
He  also  served  as  postmaster  of  that  village  several 
years.  He  is  a  republican  and  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Frank- 
lin Reed  married  Catherine  Ingersoll,  who  was  bom 
in  Ohio  and  died  in  Fillmore,  Missouri,  in  January, 
1917.  Of  their  three  children  George  W.  and  J.  T, 
S.  are  twins.  The  latter  is  cashier  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  The  only  daugh- 
ter, Sarah,  married  F.  X.  Zachman,  a  dentist  by 
profession,  but  now  living  on  a  farm  at  Bonner 
Springs,  Kansas. 

George  W.  Reed  grew  up  in  the  Town  of  Fillmore, 
Missouri,  attended  the  public  schools  and  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1898.  Then  followed  two  years 
of  work  as  a  teacher  in  Andrew  County  and  for  six 
years  he  was  deputy  county  clerk.  From  the  county 
office  he  entered  banking  and  for  two  years  was  vice 
president  of  the  Round  Prairie  Bank  of  Fillmore. 
In  1907  he  -removed  to  Axtell,  Kansas,  and  became 
cashier  of  the  Citizens  Bank.  Mr.  Reed  was  elected 
mayor  of  Axtell  in  April,  1917.  In  politics  he  is  a 
republican  of  the  old  school.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  the  official  borfrd  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr.  Reed  and  family  reside  at  the  comer  of  Third 
Street  and  Maple  Avenue  in  AxteU,  where  he  erected 
a  modem  residence  in  1913.  He  married  in  1903, 
at  Savannah,  Missouri,  Miss  Ann  Blanche  Cross, 
daughter  of  W.  J.  and  Eva  (Sherman)  Cross.  Her 
parents  now  reside  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where 
her   father  is   in   the   plumbing  business.     Mr.   and 


Mrs.   Reed   have   one   child,   Lowell   Sherman,   bom 
December  17,  1908. 

Mr.  Reed  is  secretary  of  the  Axtell  Conunercial 
Club  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  frater- 
nities, especially  Masonry.  He  is  past  master  of 
Axtell  Lodge  No.  234,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  member  of  Caswell  Consistory  No.  5  of  the 
Thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite,  and  of  Abdallah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leavenworth.  He 
is  past  patron  of  Angerona  Chapter  No.  105  of  the 
Eastem  Star  at  Axtell.  Other  affiliations  are  with 
Axtell  Camp  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America, 
AxteU  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  Axtell 
Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Henry  H.  Daniels  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  for  over  twenty  years,  and  has  risen 
from  some  of  the  minor  responsibilities  of  business 
life  to  the  presidency  of  the  Armourdale  State  Bank 
at  514  Kansas  Avenue.  He  is  a  Kansan  by  birth,  and 
has  always  been  loyal  to  the  state  where  he  grew 
up  and  where  his  career  has  had  its  training  and  its 
successes. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  six  miles  west  of  Olathe 
in  Johnson  County,  December  19,  1874.  He  was  the 
seventh  in  a  family  of  eight  children  born  to  Richard 
and  Bridget  (Comfort)  Daniels.  His  parents  were 
bom  natives  of  Ireland,  where  they  grew  up  and 
married.  On  coming  to  America  they  first  located 
at  Urbana,  Ohio,  where  Richard  Daniels  followed  his 
trade  as  stone  mason.  In  1861  he  came  to  Kansas, 
locating  in  Johnson  County,  though  previously  he 
spent  some  time  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he 
built  the  first  market  house.  As  a  contractor  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  masonry  and  general  constraction 
work,  and  handled  a  number  of  contracts  for  railroad 
building.  He  owned  the  farm  in  Johnson  County 
largely  as  a  place  upon  which  to  rear  his  sons,  and 
the  raising  of  stock,  cattle,  horses  and  mules  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  were  largely  left  to  the 
boys.  All  of  them  became  well  versed  in  agriculture 
as  a  practical  proposition.  The  family  maintained 
their  home  on  the  farm  until  1891,  when  Richard 
Daniels  moved  to  a  town  home  in  Olathe,  where  he 
died  in  1892.  His  widow  subsequently  came  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  and  died  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
in  1912.  Richard  Daniels  was  a  democrat  without 
any  aspirations  for  public  office^  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  devout  Catholics,  were  kmdly  and  neighborly 
people  and  left  an  impress  for  good  upon  the  com- 
munities wherever  they  lived. 

•An  older  brother  of  Henry  H.  Daniels  was  the 
late  William  H.  Daniels,  who  died  in  1912.  He  was 
an  undertaker,  and  at  one  time  was  president  of 
the  Kaw  Valley  Drainage  District. 

Henry  H.  Daniels  spent  his  early  life  on  the  old 
farm  in  Johnson  County  until  he  was  nineteen.  In 
the  meantime  he  attended  the  district  schools  and 
for  two  years  was  a  teacher  in  his  native  county. 
On  leaving  the  farm  he  joined  his  mother  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  found  his  first  employment  as  a 
bookkeeper.  He  also  served  a  term  as  assistant  post- 
master under  Doctor  Fitzhugh  during  the  second 
Cleveland  administration,  and  for  six  years  Was 
deputy  treasurer  of  Wyandotte  County  under  Martin 
W.  Stewart  and  treasurer  McLain. 

Mr.  Daniels  has  been  actively  identified  with  the 
Armourdale  State  Bank  since  1901.  His  first  office 
was  that  of  assistant  cashier,  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  made  cashier,  and  perforoied  those  duties 
until  1913.  Since  that  year  he  has  been  president 
The  Armourdale  State  Bank  was  organized  in  1887, 
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and  is  now  the  oldest  bank  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
Its  original  capital  was  $20,000,  and  in  1916  this 
was  increased  to  $50,000.  The  deposits  now  aggre- 
gate almost  a  half  million  dollars.  The  success  and 
standing  of  this  bank  and  the  remarkable  growth 
of  its  deposits  are  due  Mr.  Daniels  more  than  anj 
other  one  personal  factor. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  a  director  of  the  Mercantile  Club 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Armourdale  Imi)royement  Association.  Wherever  pos- 
sible he  lends  his  aid  and  support  to  movements  that 
will  directly  benefit  his  city.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  State  Bankers  Association,  is  a  democrat, 
has  served  on  the  Central  Committee,  but  has  never 
looked  with  favor  upon  any  proposition  to  hold  office 
himself.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

On  December  7,  1905,  Mr.  Daniels  married  Minnie 
F.  Ramp,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Daniels  was 
bom  in  Kansas,  a  daughter  of  William  F.  and  Mary 
L.  (Brady)  Baunp,  who  for  many  years  lived  on  a 
farm  near  Ottawa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  have  one 
4on.  William  Francis,  now  three  years  of  age. 

Henhy  J.  Calnan,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Kansas  Chief  at  Troy,  has  had  an  unusually 
varied  experience  even  for  a  newspaper  man.  Since 
acquiring  the  Kansas  C^ef  he  has  improved  its  in- 
fluence and  strengthened  its  organization  and  equip- 
ment in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  paper  as  the 
oldest  journal  under  one  continuous  name  in  the 
State  of  Elansas. 

The  files  of  the  Kansas  Chief  contain  sixty  com- 

glete  volumes.  The  paper  was  founded  in  1857  by 
ol  Miller  at  White  CHoud,  Kansas,  and  was  first 
knovm  as  the  White  Cloud  Chief.  The  paper  was 
moved  to  Troy  July  4,  1872,  and  subsequently  ab- 
sorbed the  Doniphan  County  Republican,  which  was 
founded  in  1868.  Other  papers  were  established  in 
Kansas  before  the  Chief  but  they  were  later  merged 
with  other  papers  or  discontinued.  As  is  told  in 
the  "History  of  Kansas  Newspapers,"  "Doniphan 
county  in  the  early  days  was  a  veritable  newspaper 
graveyard.  Many  papers  were  started  during  the 
territorial  days.  Every  boomed  town  had  a  boom 
newspaper.  Many  of  the  towns  were  later  abandoned 
and  aU  the  newspapers  expired  with  the  exception 
of  the  Chief.  Mr.  Miller  found  it  hard  at  times 
to  keep  his  paper  goin^,  but  he  was  a  game  old 
warrior  and  stayed  on  in  spite  of  hard  times  ana 
opposition,  and  lived  to  see  his  newspaper  enjoying 
permanent  prosperity  and  a  wide  reputation." 

Mr.  Calnan,  who  bought  the  Chief  from  Mrs.  Sol 
Miller,  widow  of  its  founder,  was  bom  at  Stoneham, 
Massachusetts,  November  17,  1857,  and  by  a  coinci- 
dence his  birth  occurred  in  the  same  year  as  the  birth 
of  the  Kansas  Chief,  the  width  of  half  a  continent 
separating  these  two  origins.  James  Calnan,  father 
of  the  Kansas  editor,  was  bom  in  1824.  During 
his  youtHi  he  had  experience  as  a  sailor  on  the  high 
seas.  Later  he  conducted  a  shoe  factory  at  Stone- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  He  gave  that  up  early  in  1861 
and  enlisted  in  the  Seventieth  Massachusetts  Infantry 
tinder  Colonel  Smith.  He  was  in  active  service  with 
his  regiment  three  years,  three  months,  and  after 
that  for  two  years  had  charge  of  the  government 
store  or  supply  depot  in  Boston.  Leaving  the  military 
service,  he  retumed  to  Stoneham  and  engaged  in 
shoe  manufacturing  and  also  as  a  merchant  at  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  1868  he  went 
West,  locating  on  a  farm  near  Moulton,  Iowa.  Henry 
J.  Calnan  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  family 
made  that  removal  to   the   West     In   1880   James 


Calnan  came  to  Elansas  and  located  in  Marshall 
County,  where  he  farmed  a  few  years  before  his 
permanent  retirement.  He  died  at  Vermillion,  Kan- 
sas, in  1900.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  James  Calnan  married  Catherine 
Giblin,  who  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1825, 
and  died  at  Vermillion,  Kansas,  in  1909.  She  was 
the  mother  of  eight  children:  John,  a  railroad  man 
living  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas 
Gregson,  a  machmist  at  Burlington,  Iowa;  Thomas, 
a  rsolroad  man,  who  died  unmarried  at  Vermillion, 
Kansas,  in  1908;  Henry  J.;  Annie,  who  is  unmarried 
and  lives  at  El  Paso,  Texas;  William,  who  was  active 
in  the  railroad  service  untU  his  death  in  a  railroad 
accident  at  Dedham,  Iowa,  in  1914;  Charles,  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  practicing  law  at  Los  An- 
geles, California;  Greorge  B.,  a  fmysician  and  now 
serving  as  city  physician  of  £1  Paso,  Texas. 

The  early  education  of  Henry  J.  Calnan  was  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools  of  Stoneham,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  other  localities  of  that  state  and 
also  at  Moulton,  Iowa.  At  Moulton  he  entered  the 
printing  office  of  the  Moulton  Independent  and 
served  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  at  the  trade.  He 
also  had  the  advantage  of  two  years  in  the  Normal 
School  of  that  place.  As  a  journeyman  printer  he 
followed  his  trade  at  different  places  and  in  different 
offices,  and  for  a  time  was  connected  with  the  Bur- 
lington Hawkeye,  the  paper  of  which  the  late  Bob 
Burdette  was  at  one  time  editor  and  where  he  made 
his  reputation  as  a  humorist.  Mr.  Calnan  was  also 
connected  with  the  Des  Moines  Begister.  He  came 
to  Marshall  Counly,  Kansas,  with  his  parents,  but 
subsequently  went  back  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
spent  another  year  on  the  Hawkeye. 

Like  several  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  Calnan  had  ex- 
perience as  a  railroad  man.  He  became  a  locomotive 
fireman  with  the  Burlington  road,  served  three  years 
and  was  promoted  to  engineer,  and  was  in  that  serv- 
ice until  the  big  strike  of  1888.  He  then  went  with 
the  Santa  Fe,  afterwards  with  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  finally  drifted  down  into  Old  Mexico  and  was 
an  engineer  for  the  Mexican  National  with  a  run 
between  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Saltillo. 

In  1894,  having  returned  to  Kansas,  Mr.  Calnan 
bought  a  newspaper  at  Powhattan  in  Brown  County, 
and  conducted  that  six  years,  after  which  he  was 
editor  of  the  Hiawatha  Republican  and  for  another 
year  had  some  newspaper  experience  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. For  six  months  he  conducted  the  Headlight  at 
Horton,  Kansas,  after  which  he  bought  the  Weekly 
Kansas  Chief  from  Mrs.  Miller  and  has  been  iik  active 
control  of  that  journal  since  April  1,  1904.  His  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  the  Chief  is  attributed  by 
his  friends  to  his  powers  of  concentration  and  applica- 
tion to  his  work.  Mr.  Calnan  both  personally  and 
through  the  columns  of  his, paper  is  an  able  exponent 
of  Kansas  ideas  and  ideals  and  has  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  to  spread  information  concerning  the 
greatness  of  that  commonwealth.  Since  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  he  has  brought  about  many  improve- 
ments in  its  plant  and  management  and  it  is  now 
probably  one  of  the  best  equipped  newspaper  offices  in 
the  state.  It  is  a  republican  paper,  is  the  official 
paper  of  Doniphan  County  and  circulates  over  that 
and  surrounding  counties.  Its  readers  would  make  a 
fairly  authoritative  list  of  Doniphan  County's  best 
citizens. 

Mr.  Calnan  has  never  been  lukewarm  in  the  cause 
of  the  republican  party.  During  the  factional  fight 
in  that  party  in  1912  he  never  swerved  from  his 
original  place  and  remained  true  to  Mr.  Taft  and 
largely  through  the  influence  of  his  paper  Doniphan 
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County  returned  a  majority  for  that  candidate.  For 
two  years,  in  1906-07,  Mr.  Calnan  served  as  mayor  of 
Troy. 

He  has  been  prospered  in  his  business  affairs,  and 
besides  his  plant  and  newspaper  he  owns  four  busi- 
ness buildings  «n  the  Square  and  two  dwellings  which 
he  rents.  £s  own  home  is  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
place  with  grounds  containing  twelve  acres  but  situ- 
ated within  the  corporate  limits  on  Center  Street  and 
within  five  blocks  of  the  newspaper  office.  The  house 
which  was  built  in  1913,  is  modern  in  every  way  and 
^as  built  for  comfort  and  convenience.  One  feature 
which  has  attracted  considerable  notice  among  the 
townspeople  is  the  garage,  located  under  the  porch, 
the  cement  floor  of  the  porch  and  the  brick  walls 
that  support  it  making  a  warm  garage  where  radiators 
never  freeze.  Mr.  Calnan  has  Ms  place  stocked 
with  cowSy  hogs,  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  raises 
enough  alfalfa  and  com  to  provide  feed  for  all  his 
livestock.  It  ■  is  an  ideal  combination  of  a  farm 
home  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  city 
residence. 

Mr.  Calnan  is  affiliated  with  Troy  Lodge  No.  55, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons^  and  Atchison 
Lodge  No.  647,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  He  married  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1895, 
Miss  Martha  Swisher,  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Mary 
(Wolf)  Swisher.  Her  parents  now  reside  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calnan,  her  father  being  a  retired  stone 
mason.  Mr.  Cfdnan  and  wife  have  one  child,  Charles, 
who  was  born  March  10,  1899,  and  is  now  in  the 
high  school. 

William  Clinton  Baedo,  vice  president  of  the 
Security  National  Bank  of  Arkansas  City,  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  Cherokee  Strip  of  Oklahoma,  was  a 
homesteader  and  farmer  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  finally  moved  across  the  line  to  Arkansas  City, 
where  he  has  become  prominent  in  financial  and 
business  affairs. 

Mr.  Bardo  is  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family.  The 
lineage  goes  back  originally  to  France.  Four  broth- 
ers of  the  name  during  the  turbulent  times  that  led 
to  the  French  Revolution  came  from  France  and 
landed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  there  their  families 
became  widely  scattered.  One  of  the  number,  Abra- 
ham Bardo,  settled  near  Philadelphia^  Pennsylvania, 
and  left  two  sons,  Abraham  and  Darnel.  The  latter 
was  W.  C.  Bardo 's  paternal  grandfather  and  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  about  1790.  Daniel  Bardo  and 
his  wife  in  about  1820  moved  to  that  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania later  organized  into  Penn  Township  of  Lycom- 
ing County,  and  he  had  to  make  a  road  through  the 
forest  to  reach  his  homestead.  The  emigrants  left 
the  river  bottoms,  for  the  ''hills,  big  trees,  good 
lands"  was  their  motto.  Daniel  Bardo  lived  the 
sturdy  life  of  a  farmer,  and  died  there  in  1863. 
His  wife,  Catherine  (Sellers)  Bardo,  died  in  Lycom- 
ing County  when  ninety-six  years  of  age.  Seven 
children  were  bom  in  the  pioneer  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Bardo.  They  were  George,  Sarah,  Sam- 
uel, Anna,  John  G.,  Jacob  and  Mary. 

John  G.  Bardo  was  bom  in  1827,  and  married  a 
school  teacher,  Savilla  Baker,  who  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 11,  1828,  near  the  Town  of  HughesviUe,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Baker. 
John  G.  Bardo  was  a  jovial  man,  of  high  moral 
character,  dnd  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  always 
ready  with  a  good  story.  He  was  a  millwright  and 
contract  carpenter  as  well  as  farmer,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  building  the  best  bank  bams  in  Lycom- 
ing County.  His  sons  Wilson  and  William  were  ap- 
prentices under  him.     John  G.  Bardo  died  from  the 


effects  of  quick  pneumonm  March  31,  1917,  near  the 
place  of  his  birth,  at  HughesviUe,  Pennsylvania,  being 
almost  ninety  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  republican,  had  filled  various  township 
offices,  and  was  always  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
in  local  politics.  For  many  years  he  did  much  to 
support  and  keep  up  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  his  community.  In  earUer  days  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  State  Militia.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bardo  had  a  large  family  of  eleven  children,  who 
were  bom  on  or  near  the  original  homestead,  a  part 
of  which  John  G.  Bardo  had  purchased  from  his 
father.  The  children  were  as  follows:  Emma,  who 
was  bom  in  1851,  and  died  in  Lycoming  County  at 
the  age  oi  thirty-nine,  and  her  husband,  Steven 
Flick,  a  farmer,  is  also  deceased.  Saran,  bom  in 
1853,  died  in  Lycoming  County  in  1887,  wife  of  A. 
Dorey,  a  lumberman.  Samuel  Wilson,  bom  in  1&55, 
is  'a  carpenter  at  HughesviUe,  Pennsylvania.  He 
married  Melissa  Kepner.  Francis  Levi,  bom  in  1858, 
was  a  school  teacher  and  died  in  Colorado  City,  Texas, 
in  1884.  W.  C.  Bardo  is  the  fifth  of  the  family. 
John  Henry,  born  in  1862,  is  a  retired  farmer  and 
capitalist  at  Arkansas  City,  having  removed  to 
Cowley  €ounty  in  1906.  He  married  Sylvia  Smith 
in  1903,  at  Newkirk,  Oklahoma,  who  died  in  1904,  and 
on  September  2,  1909,  at  Wayne,  Kansas,  he  married 
Maude  Teagarden.  Lloyd  Monroe,  bom  in  1865,  is 
a  photographer  residing  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Cora 
Alice,  born  in  1867,  died  when  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Carrie  Jane,  bom  in  1870,  died  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  Maggie,  bom  in  1872,  married  William  H. 
Holmes  in  1894.  Harry  Augustus,  bom  in  1875,  is 
employed  in  a  munition  factory  at  Berwick,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  married  Emma  Rebecca  Walbum  July  7, 
1897. 

William  Clinton  Bardo  was  born  in  Lycoming 
County,  Pennsylvania,  August  11,  1860.  He  spent  his 
early  life  in  the  rugged  district  of  his  birth,  had 
the  training  and  environment  of  the  farm,  and  took 
entire  charge  of  the  farm  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  his  dreams  were  all 
of  the  great  western  farms  where  there  were  no 
stones  to  pick  and  no  briars  to  cut  from  fence  cor- 
ners. Besides  the  local  pubUc  schools  he  attended 
Williamsport  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1881. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  Mount  Zion  Sunday  School.  For  two  years, 
enuring  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  he  taught 
school  in  his  native  county,  and  then  became  a  con- 
tractor and  builder.  He  also  kept  books  for  the 
BlackweU  Paint  Company,  and  read  law  with  A.  D. 
Hower,  a  lawyer  of  Muncy,  Pennsylvania.  In  1888 
Mr.  Bardo  came  West,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
merchant  at  Washington,  Iowa. 

In  September,  1893,  he  participated  in  the  great 
rush  of  homeseekers  into  the  Cherokee  Strip  of  Okla- 
homa, the  greatest  horse  race  ever  staged.  He  made 
the  mn,  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles  in  fifty-five  minutes, 
and  secured  a  homestead  of  160  acres  in  Kaf  County, 
four  mUes  west  of  Newkirk.  He  lived  on  it,  proved 
it  up,  and  was  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  in 
that  section  for  twelve  years.  Having  sold  his  farm, 
which  had  been  improved  from  prairie  land  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  Mr.  Bardo  moved  to  Arkansas 
City  in  1906  and  became  associated  with  the  Security 
State  Bank  as  a  director.  In  1912  he  was  elected 
vice  president,  and  has  held  that  position  ever  since. 
The  Security  State  Bank  was  estabUshed  in  1905,  and 
since  1914  has  been  the  Security  National  Bank, 
operating  under  a  national  charter.  It  is  one  of  the 
safely  managed  and  well  secured  banking  institutions 
of  Sou  them  Kansas.    The  bank  home  is  at  the  comer 
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of  Summit  Street  and  Washington  Avenue.  It  has  a 
capital  of  $100^000  and  surplus  and  profits  of  $12,500. 
The  officers  of  the  bank  are :  J.  E.  Tutton,  president ; 
W.  C.  Bardo,  vice  president;  W.  M.  Stryker,  cashier; 
and  B.  T.  Ausmus,  assistant  cashier. 

Mr.  Bardo  in  politics  is  a  republican.  >Vhile  living 
in  Kay  County,  Oklahoma,  he  served  on  the  school 
board.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the  Farmers  In- 
stitute of  that  county,  and  secretary  of  The  Okla- 
homa Seed  Corn  Growers  Association.  He  is  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Methodist  Episcapol  Church  at  Arkansas 
City,  and  was  a  member  of  the  building  conunittee 
for  their  new  church  edifice,  built  in  1912.  He  was 
married  at  Washington,  Iowa,  April  13,  1887,  to  Miss 
Emma  B.  Right,  a  daughter  of  E.  N.  and  Emma 
(Smith)  Bight.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  is  now 
deceased,  and  her  mother  still  lives  at  Washingrton, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Bardo 's  first  interest  and  greatest  pleasure 
is  in  his  home.  He  is  intensely  interested  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
firmly  believes  that  the  city  of  his  adoption  is  one 
of  the  finest  spots  on  earth. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Wilson.  Many  persons  from  birth 
to  death  are  creatures  of  circumstances,  and  only  by 
chance  affect  or  impress  their  environment  or  render 
any  benefit  greater  than  they  receive.  Others  accept 
the  life  granted  them  as  an  opportunity  for  work 
and  service  and  many  are  made  better  by  what  they 
are  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  of  the  latter  type  that 
Mrs.  Fannie  Wilson,  of  £1  Dorado,  is  a  representative. 
She  gave  many  long  years  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  has  also  made  herself  an  effective  instrument  in 
business  affairs  at  El  Dorado,  where  she  owns  prop- 
erty accumulated  chiefly  through  her  own  wisdom 
and  management. 

Mrs.  WUson's  maiden  name  was  Fannie  Hull.  She 
was  bom  at  North  Elba  in  Essex  County,  New  York, 
December  22,  1853.  Her  father,  Jabez  Hull,  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1809,  a  son  of  Eli  Hull. 
EU  Hull,  who  was  bom  in  Killingsworth,  Connecticut, 
March  20,  1764,  was  a  boy  soldier  of  the  Bevolution. 
When  only  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  became  a 
personal  attendant  to  Gieneral  Washington,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  in  1781,  was  enrolled  as  a  regular 
in  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  armies  and  gave  three 
years  to  the  winning  of  independence,  serving  in  Capt. 
Stevens  Patten's  Company  of  Col.  Heraan  Swifts 
Second  Begiment  Connecticut,  Continental  line.  He 
and  three  of  his  sons  were  at  the  Battle  of  Platts- 
burg  in  September,  1814.  Throup^h  this  ancestry  Mrs. 
Wilsoii  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Bevolution.  Eli  Hull  married  Sally 
Beckwith  in  1790.  She  was  bom  in  March,  1770, 
and  died  at  Keene  in  March,  1862.  Eli  Hull  died 
in  Keene,  Essex  County,  New  York,  April  3,  1828. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  section  of  New 
York  State.  Jabez  Hull,  Mrs.  Wilson's  father,  was 
bora  in  New  Hampshire,  was  reared  and  married  in 
Essex  County,  New  York,  became  a  farmer,  and  after- 
wards moved  out  to  Hlinoi^  where  he  lived  for  many 
years.  He  died  at  La  Prairie,  Illinois,  in  1871.  He 
was  a  republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the 
Methdd'st  Episc^al  Church.  He  married  Miss  Har- 
riet BuUard,  who  was  bora  at  East  Topsham,  Ver- 
mont, May  1,  1821.  She  died  June  2,  1917,  at  Pot- 
win.  She  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able women  in  El  Dorado,  where  her  home  was  for 
thirty-seven  years.  Her  friends  were  legion  and  her 
death  was  moumed  by  many.  She  possessed  a 
markably  keen,  active  mind  and  was  loved  by  all 


with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  was  ninety-six 
at  the  time  of  her  death  and  throughout  her  life 
was  a  most  active  woman.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  church  until  she  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  when  she  became  a  Christian  Scientist. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jabez  Hull  were  the  parents  of  five 
children,  Mrs.  Wilson  l^emg  the  youngest.  Eli,  the 
oldest,  entered  business  and  died  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cornelia  resides  at  Potwin,  Kansas,  the  widow  of 
Silas  Hull,  a  farmer  in  Butler  County,  now  deceased. 
Arietta  is  the  vrife  of  Henry  Gladf elter  of  El  Dorado, 
Kansas. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
La  Prairie,  Illinois,  and  she  came  to  Kansas  in  1874, 
being  a  pioneer  settler  in  Plum  Grove  Township  in 
Butler  County.  While  living  in  Illinois  she  had 
taught  school  for  five  years,  and  after  coming  to  Kan- 
sas she  put  in  twenty-one  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
country  schools  of  Butler  County.  During  1875-76 
she  took  higher  courses  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Emporia.  While  teaching  she  also  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate some  property  and  finally  gave  up  her  work 
in  the  schoolroom  and  resumed  the  active  manage- 
ment of  her  farm  in  Plum  Grove  Township.  Her 
homestead  there  comprises  eighty  acres  of  land,  and 
she  also  has  a  160  acres  in  New  Mexico.  Mrs.  Wil- 
son has  a  great  deal  of  courage,  and  in  1906  she  went 
out  to  New  Mexico,  then  a  territory,  homesteaded 
a  claim,  and  in  1907  settled  upon  it  and  lived  there 
until  sheprovAd  up.  She  also  owns  her  city  residence 
at  912  West  Seventh  Street  in  El  Dorado.  Recently 
Mrs.  Wilson  has  disposed  of  some  real  estate  in  El 
Dorado.  She  sold  this  property  consequent  upon  the 
rise  in  prices  following  the  oil  discoveries  in  Butler 
County.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Kansas  State  Grange. 

Bev.  Geeard  Heinz,  O.  S.  B.,  pastor  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's  Catholic  Church  at  Atchison,  has  for  almost 
forty  years  been  connected  with  the  Catholic  institu- 
tions of  this  city  as  student,  teacher,  director  and 
pastor. 

Father  Heinz  was  bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  11, 
1864.  a  son  of  Nicholas  Heinz,  who  died  in  that  city 
in  1876,. at  the  age  of  fifty.  Father  Heinz  lived  in 
Chicago  during  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1871. 
While  there  he  attended  parochial  schools,  but  in  1877, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  entered  St.  Benedict's  College 
at  Atchison.  He  pursued  the  classical,  philosophical 
and  theological  courses,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
June  30,  1887.  Before  his  ordination  and  afterwards 
until  1889  he  served  as  prefect  of  discipline  and  a 
teacher  in  St.  Benedict's  College,  and  after  1889  was 
director  of  the  college  until  January,  1898.  The  only 
important  interruption  to  his  continuous  residence  at 
Atchison  was  a  six  months'  pastorate  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  In  January,  1899, 
Father  Heinz  became  pastor  of  St.  Benedict 's  Church, 
and  has  now  been  the  spiritual  leader  of  that  Congre- 
gation for  eighteen  years. 

William  Henry  J(prdan  is  a  printer  and  news- 
paper man,  and  for  over  thirty  years  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  publication  of  the  Seneca  Tribune, 
founded  in  1879  by  Wren  and  Clawson. 

Mr.  Jordan,  now  the  sole  proprietor  and  editor,  is 
a  native  of  England,  born  at  Bye,  March  7,  1854. 
His  father,  Henry  Jordan,  was  born  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral city  of  Canterbury  in  1822,  was  reared  there, 
and  was  married  at  Bye  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Head.  She 
was  born  at  Bye  in  1831.  After  the  birth  of  two  of 
their  children  they  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
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in  March,  1858,  and  located  at  Garlinville,  Illinois. 
There  Henry  Jordan  followed  his  trade  of  shoemaker 
and  reared  his  family.  He  died  at  Carlinville,  Illi- 
nois, in  1897,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  the  same 
city  in  1910.  William  H.  Jordan,  the  oldest  of  his 
parents'  children,  and  his  brother  Charles,  were  both 
bom  in  Rye,  England,  while  the  others  were  born  at 
Carlinville.  His  brother  Charles  E.  died  at  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  in  1911,  and  Edwin  F.  died  at 
Sioux  Falls  in  1900.  Emily  E.  is  unmarried  and  lives 
at  Carlinville,  Illinois.  George  F.  in  1886  came  to 
Seneca  and  with  his  brother  was  associated  for  thir- 
teen years  in  the  management  of  the  Tribune.  He 
then  returned  to  Carlinville,  Illinois,  and  later  served 
eight  years  as  postmaster  under  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 
Herbert  S.,  who  died  at  Seneca,  Kansas,  February  14, 
1908,  was  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  Tribune. 
Frank  O.  is  a  carpenter  and  builder  living  at  Spokane, 
Washington.  James  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  at  Carlinville. 

William  H.  Jordan  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  at  Carlinville.  He  was  also  a  stu- 
dent in  Blackburn  University  at  Carlinville  through 
the  junior  year. 

On  leaving  college  in  1879  Mr.  Jordan  came  to 
Kansas  and  for  a  few  months  was  employed  at  Par- 
sons by  Harry  Lusk  as  typesetter  on  the  Parsons  Sun. 
He  returned  to  his  old  Illinois  town  and  continued 
working  at  the  printing  trade  until  1886.  That  year 
he  and  his  brother  George  F.  came  to  Seneca  and 
bought  the  Seneca*  Tribune,  which  they  conducted 
jointly  for  thirteen  years.  The  Tribime  is  a  steadfast 
republican  paper,  and  has  stood  for  that  party 
through  all  the  varying  influences  that  have  changed 
politics  and  affected  political  organizations  of  the 
state.  The  plant  is  thoroughly  equipped  for  news- 
paper and  general  job  printing. 

Besides  his  paper  Mr.  Jordan  has  a  good  home  in 
Soneca  and  is  owner  of  other  realty. 

For  four  years  under  President  Taft  Mr.  Jordan 
was  postmaster  of  Seneca,  He  is  biblical  in  his  belief 
and  a  member  of  Seneca  Lodge  No.  39,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Nemaha  Chapter  No.  32, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  Seneca  Camp  of  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America.  • 

He  married  at  Seneca  November  26,  1896,  Miss 
Rose  M.  Wilson,  daughter  of  J.  H.  and  Ellen  (Os- 
borne) Wilson,  both  now  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jordan  have  four-  children.  Herbert  W.  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Seneca  High  School  with  the  class  of 
1915  and  is  now  in  the  newspaper  office  with  his 
father.  Helen  Elizabeth  is  a  graduate  of  the  Seneca 
High  School  with  the  class  of  1917.  Harry  Ellsworth 
and  Katherine  are  both  pupils  in  \he  public  school. 

Horatio  W.  Gates  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  undertakers  and  embalmers  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  He  has  been  in  business  for  many  years  at 
Rosedale,  his  present  location  being  29  Southwest 
Boulevard.  He  has  not  been  alone  in  that  profession, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mrs.  Gates  was  the  first 
woman  to  receive  an  embalmer's  license  in  either 
Kansas  or  Missouri,  and  while  many  women  have  in 
recent  years  taken  up  the  profession  she  was  one  of 
the  real  pioneers. 

Mr.  Gates  was  born  August  2,  1849,  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  but  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  since  1870. 
He  first  came  to  the  state  in  1867,  but  only  remained 
about  a  year.  He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children 
of  Jacob  and  Ann  Maria  (Bell)  Gates.  His  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Bell,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Rosedale  and  whose  name  is  permanently  linked 
with  the  history  of  Kansas  because  of  the  magnificent 


gift  he  made  to  the  state  in  the  form  of  a  hospital 
and  school  of  medicine.  Jacob  Gates  was  bom  in  1801, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  natives  of  New  Jersey. 
His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  lost  a  leg 
during  the  struggle.  Jacob  Gates  removed  to  Ohio 
in  early  days.  In  New  Jersey  he  had  operated  a  tex- 
tile mill.  An  older  brother  had  preceded  him  to 
Ohio  and  Jacob,  selling  his  interests  in  New  Jersgr, 
traveled  to  the  West  with  wagon  and  horses.  Re 
bought  160  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land  a  mile 
north  of  Mansfield,  and  he  soon  built  a  dam  and 
constructed  a  saw  mill,  which  he  operated  until  the 
lumber  had  been  worked  up  on  his  land.  The 
first  home  of  the  Gates  family  in  Northwest  Ohio  was 
a  log  cabin  of  two  rooms.  He  afterwards  built  a 
substantial  two-story  frame  house  and  that  was  the 
home  of  the  family  until  1870,  when  he  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Kansas.  Two  years  later  the  State  of 
Ohio  bought  the  old  Gates  farm  and  it  is  now  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Reformatory. 

Two  brothers  of  Horatio  W.  Gates  were  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  war.  Francis  Price  Gates  enlisted  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  Company  E  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Cavalry  and  was  promoted  to  major  of  that  regiment 
He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  after  the  war,  in  1867, 
he  came  to  Kansas  and  located  at  Harlem.  He  as- 
sisted in  building  the  old  Hannibal  bridge  which 
has  just  recently  been  torn  down.  After  ten  years 
at  Harlem  Major  Gates  removed  to  Ottawa,  where 
he  had  bought  320  acres,  half  of  a  section,  which 
he  and  his  brother  William  had  acquired.  Major 
Gates  died  in  1886.  His  brother  William  BushneU 
Gates  enlisted  as  orderly  sergeant  and  was  promoted 
to  captain  of  Company  A  of  the  Third  Ohio  Cavalry. 
He  went  with  his  brother  to  Kansas  and  is  now 
living  at  Ottawa. 

Horatio  W.  Gates  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  lie  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  his  father  sold  the  old 
farm  in  Ohio  and  they  came  together  to  Kansas. 
Horatio  Gates  fijrst  went  to  Ottawa,  intending  to  buy 
land  near  there,  but  subsequently  botight  a  place  at 
Desoto,  acquiring  160  acres.  This  land  was  im- 
proved by  Horatio,  who  bnilt  a  one-room  house  12 
by  16  feet  and  had  all  the  experiences  of  a  pioneer. 
He  became  a  general  farmer  and  for  a  few  years 
raised  cattle  and  hogs,  and  from  that  entered  the 
business  of  raising  imported  Clydesdale  and  Hamil- 
tonian  horses.  This  did  not  prove  a  profitable  venture 
and  in  1887  he  sold  his  interests  to  Dr.  S.  B.  Bell  and 
removed  to  Rosedale,  locating  on  land  which  he  had 
received  in  part  payment. 

Horatio  Gates'  father  died  December  17.  1872, 
while  the  mother  had  died  June  29,  1860.  Horatio 
Gates  was  married  December  24,  1868,  to  Hulda 
Sloane,  a  native  of  Ohio.  Three  daughters  were  l)orn 
to  them :  Anna  Medill,  deceased  wife  of  J.  W.  David- 
son, of  Wichita;  Minnie  May,  widow  of  the  late 
James  A.  Poland  and  now  living  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri ;  and  Lessie  Marcks,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  After  a  legal  separation  from  his  first 
wife  Mr.  Gates  married  June  21,  1892,  Mary  Louther, 
a  native  of  Illinois.  She  had  come  to  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  where  her  father  was  a  cabinet  maker.  Mrs. 
Gates  was  reared  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Two  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  their  marriage :  Miles  Walker, 
now  a  student  of  law  at  the  University  of  Kansas; 
and  Margaret,  still  at  home. 

On  coming  to  Rosedale  in  1887  Mr.  Gates  began  the 
operation  of  a  livery  and  teaming  business.  He  as- 
sisted in  building  the  Rosedale  street  car  line  and  the 
Armourdale  line.  Not  long  afterward  be  added  an 
undertaking  department  to  his  business.    He,  together 
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with  Leroy  Penwell  of  Topeka  and  aboUt  twelve 
others,  organized  the  Kansas  Funeral  Directors'  As- 
sociation. He  was  president  of  this  organization  in 
1899,  it  having  been  founded  in  1897.  Mrs.  Gates 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  association  and  in  1899 
was  elected  treasurer,  on  office  she  has  continuously 
filled  to  the  present  time.  Both  were  also  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  Embalmers'  Board  of  Kan- 
sas, which  is  maintained  as  an  adjunct  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Gates  served  as  first  president 
of  this  board  and  he  was  the  first  to  receive  an 
embalmer's  license  in  Kansas,  while  Mrs.  Gates  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  thus  licensed  in  either  Kansas 
or  Missouri.  They  have  cooperated  very  effectively  in 
the  handling  of  their  business  affairs  and  have  had 
only  one  backset,  which  came  in  1915  with  the  burn- 
ing of  their  store.  They  have  since  erected  a  hand- 
some fireproof  estabUshment  which  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  in  its  equipment  and  facilities  in  either  of  the 
two  cities. 

Mr.  Gates  is  a  republican  and  while  living  at  De- 
soto, Kansas,  took  a  very  active  part  in  politics,  but 
has  never  sought  any  official  honors  since  coming  to 
Bosedale.  He  helped  to  bring  about  the  new  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Kosedale  and  has  generously  given 
his  support  to  the  welfare  of  schooW  and  churches 
and  everything  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
He  has  a  small  interest  in  the  Bosedale  State  Bank. 
Mr.  Gates  is  affiliated  with  Lodge  No.  333,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Bosedale,  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  various  fraternal 
insurance  orders.  His  son  Miles  W.  is  a  member  of 
Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leaven- 
worth and  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Bite 
ikiason.  Mrs.  Gates  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
the  Boyal  Neighbors,  the  Nazarene  Shrine  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  various  other  fraternal  bodies 
open  to  woman  membership.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  QaXea 
are  Methodists  but  generously  support  all  denomina- 
tions. 

John  Child  Maxson,  M.  D.  For  over  twenty-four 
years  Doctor  Maxson  has  practiced  his  profession  in 
E^ansas  and  is  now  located  at  Corning,  where  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon  of  thorough  attainments  he 
has  an  extensive  practice. 

His  family  were  early  settlers  in  Southern  and 
Southeastern  Kansas.  Doctor  Maxson  is  in  the 
tenth  generation  from  the  immigrant  of  the  family 
from  England  to  the  American  colonies.  The  founder 
of  the  Maxson  family  in  this  country  was  Bichard 
Maxson.  Doctor  Maxson 's  grandfather,  James  Max- 
son, spent  his  life  as  a  farmer  in  Alleghany  County, 
New  York.  James  S.  Maxson,  father  of  Doctor  Max- 
son, was  bom  in  Alleghany  County,  New  York,  in  1823. 
He  grew  up  there,  and  when  a  young  man  went  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  married.  For  some  years  he 
taught  school  both  in  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin.  In 
the  fall  of  1873  he  moved  to  Lyon  County,  Kansas, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  there.  By  trade  he 
was  a  painter,  and  he  combined  that  occupation  with 
farming  until  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Coffey 
County  for  three  years  and  then  for  ten  years  lived 
at  Parsons  in  Labette  County  and  finally  located  at 
Erie  in  Neosho  County.  Late  in  life  he  retired  to 
Kelly,  Kansas,  and  died  there  in  1905.  Twice  during 
the  Civil  war  he  tried  to  get  enrolled  in  the  Union 
army,  but  was  rejected  on  accoimt  of  a  paralysis  in 
the  right  hand  and  arm.  He  was  a  republican  in  poli- 
tics and  was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church.  James  S.  Maxson  married  Amelia  Betsey 
Child,  who  was  bom  in  1834,  and  died  at  Erie,  Kan- 


sasy  in  1896.  A  brief  record  of  their  children  is  as 
foUows:  Emma,  who  died  at  Moberly,  Missouri,  in 
1881,  was  the  wife  of  James  French,  a  railroad  car- 
penter of  Moberly*  Julia,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two;  Mary  A.,  who  lives  at  Campbell,  Cali- 
fornia, married  Samuel  Emory  Lanphear,  a  physician 
and  surgeon;  Dr.  John  C;  Sarah,  who  is  unmarried 
and  lives  at  Campbell,  California;  Gertrude,  living  at 
Campbell,  California,  widow  of  Mr.  Beynolds,  who 
was  a  farmer. 

Dr.  John  Child  Maxson  was  bom  at  Lima  Center 
in  Bock  County,  Wisconsin,  January  14,  1867,  and 
was  about  six  years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  to 
Kansas.  He  began  his  schooling  in  his  native  town 
and  -subsequently  attended  public  school  at  Lyon, 
Coffey  and  Labette  counties  of  this  state.  He  also 
took  the  course  of  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Phar- 
macy, from  which  he  was  graduated  Ph.  G.  in  1891. 
Instead  of  taking  up  work  as  a  pharmacist  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  University  Medical  College 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
degree  M.  D.  He  practiced  in  Kansas  City  from  1893 
until  May,  1894,  and  at  the  same  time  took  post- 
graduate work  in  the  University  Medical  CoUege. 
While  there  he  specialized  in  surgery,  which  has 
always  been  a  strong  part  of  his  attainments  in  the 
profession. 

Doctor  Maxson  began  practice  at  Goff,  Kansas,  on 
leaving  Kansas  City  and  remained  there  imtil  Janu- 
ary, 1906,  when  he  came  to  Corning,  in  which  com- 
munity he  has  continued  his  work  as  a  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  practitioner.  He  is  owner  of  and 
has  his  office  in  the  Maxson  Building  on  Washington 
Street.  He  formerly  owned  one  of  the  good  homes  of 
the  village  but  sold  it  in  1917.  He  also  has  a  farm 
of  eighty  acres  in  Gove  County.  Doctor  Maxson  is 
now  serving  as  county  coroner  of  Nemaha  County. 
He  is  a  republican,  is  affiliated  with  Nemaha  Lodge 
No.  13,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Cor- 
ning, Coming  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is  past  noble  grand,  and 
Coming  Camp  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Nemaha  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Maxson  married  September  13,  1892,  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Miss  Addie  B.  Weatherby, 
daughter  of  James  and  Caroline  (Gill)  Weatherby. 
Her  father  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  carpenter,  also 
a  contractor,  and  during  his  last  years  lived  retired. 
Her  mother  is  now  living  with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Max- 
son. Doctor  and  Mrs.  Maxson  have  five  children,  three 
still  living.  Bemice  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
at  Goff,  Kansas;  Harold,  who  was  bom  December  1, 
1895,  is  now  a  student  of  mechanical  engineering; 
Mildred,  bom  May  12,  1898,  graduated  from  the 
Coming  High  School  in  1916;  Hilda,  born  March  17, 
1900,  is  a  junior  in  high  school;  Alberta  died  when 
seven  months  old  at  Goff,  Kansas. 

Bev.  Damian  Layer y,  director  of  St.  Benedict's 
College  at  Atchison,  is  a  graduate  of  that  institution 
and  has  been  actively  connected  with  it  as  an  instruc- 
tor since  his  ordination  as  a  priest  fourteen  years  ago. 

Father  Lavery  was  bora  in  Benson,  Vermont,  Febm- 
ary  17,  1878,  but  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  early 
infancy.  His  father,  John  Lavery,  who  was  bom  in 
Connaught,  Ireland,  in  1835,  came  to  this  country 
when  a  young  man,  located  in  Vermont,  was  married 
there,  and  for  many  years  followed  his  trade  as  a 
mechanic  and  employment  as  a  railroad  man.  In 
1879  he  brought  his  family  to  Kansas,  and  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  at  Hanover,  where  he  followed 
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his  trade  until  1903.  Since  then  he  has  lived  retired 
at  Hanover.  He  is  a  democrat  and  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  John  Lavery  married  Alice  Ryan, 
who  was  bom  in  1842  and  died  at  Hanover,  Kansas, 
in  1912.  Their  seven  children  were:  Patrick,  an  engi- 
neer of  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railroad 
Company,  living  at  Hanover;  Cornelius,  who  was  a 
locomotive  engineer  and  died  at  Hanover  at  the  age 
of  thirty;  Father  Damian;  Margaret,  with  her  father; 
Richard,  a  locomotive  engineer  living  at  Hanover; 
John,  who  has  also  taken  up  railroad  work,  is  an 
engineer  and  lives  at  Hanover;  Louis,  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Father  Lavery  was  educated  in  the  parochial  schools 
of  Hanover  and  then  entered  St.  Benedict's  College 
at  Atchison.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  1889, 
and  remained  until  graduating'  in  1896.  He  then 
entered  St.  Benedict's  Seminary,  where  he  completed 
the  theological  course  in  1902.  He  was  ordained  to. 
the  priesthood  in  1903  and  at  once  began  his  duties 
as  a  teacher  in  St.  Benedict's.  In  1911  he  was  made 
director  of  the  institution. 

Concerning  this  well  known  educational  institution 
further  mention  is  made  on  other  pages  of  thi3  pub- 
lication. 

Father  Lavery  is  a  noted  public  speaker  as  well 
as  a  teacher.  He  has  been  heard  not  only  in  his 
home  city  but  in  many  places  in  the  Middle  West, 
and  as  a  lecturer  his  subjects  comprise  a  wide  range 
of  instructive  and  educational  material. 

Edgar  Watson  Howe.  Kansas  journalism  has  pro- 
duced several  men  whose  names  are  household  words 
in  America.  By  no  means  least  among  them  in  attain- 
ments and  influence  is  Edgar  Watson  Howe,  founder 
of  the  Atchison  Globe,  for  many  years  its  editor  and 
publisher,  and  now  in  his  semi-retirement  publishing 
Howe's  Monthly. 

His  many  colleagues  and  admirers  in  the  newspaper 
profession  have  for  years  been  accustomed  to  referring 
to  him  as  "Old  Ed  Howe."  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
is  not  even  now  an  old  man.  Mr.  Howe  was  bom 
near  Treaty,  Indiana,  May  3,  1854,  and  is  of  English 
descent.  His  ancestors  came  to  New  York  during:  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  His  father,  Henry  Howe, 
was  bom  at  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  in  1835,  was 
reared  there,  and  was  an  early  settler  at  Treaty, 
Indiana.  He  was  a  very  positive  character  and  a  man 
of  prominence  in  whatever  locality  he  lived.  In 
Indiana  he  was  a  farmer,  a  school  teacher,  and  a 
circuit  rider  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  1856  the 
whole  family  journeyed  by  wagon  from  Indiana  to 
Harrison  County,  Missouri,  and  there  again  Henry 
Howe  took  up  the  work  of  the  pioneer  farmer,  and 
built  a  church  on  his  land  and  preached  every  Sunday 
without  pay.  Subsequently  he  traveled  about  the 
country  and  at  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory 
he  acquired  a  quarter  section  of  land  where  Oklahoma 
City  now  stands.  From  there  he  removed  to  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  an,d  came  to  Atchison,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1908.  In 
the  years  before  the  war  he  was  an  abolitionist,  when 
open  advocacy  of  tha^t  doctrine  meant  social  ostracism 
and  considerable  personal  danger,  particularly  so  in 
Harrison  County,  Missouri,  where  this  fearless 
preacher  farmer  openly  talked  against  slavery  and 
used  every  influence  to  turn  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  community  against  it.  At  one  time  he  was 
arrested  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  abolition,  and 
there  ensued  a  trial  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
inciting  slaves  to  rebellion.  It  was  a  trial  that  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  early  annals  of  Harri- 
son   County,   Missouri,   and   because    of   its   bearing 


upon  great  public  questions  then  being  debated  all 
over  the  United  States  it  attracted  attention  almost 
nation  wide.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Henry 
Howe  raised  a  company  in  Harrison  County,  and 
served  as  its  captain  about  a  year.  He  was  in- 
capacitated for  further  service  and  then  removed  to 
Bethany,  Missouri,  where  he  bought  a  paper  and 
used  it  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  strong 
Union  sentiments.  Henry  Howe  married  Elizabeth 
Irwin.  She  was  bom  at  Treaty,  Indiana,  and  they 
were  married  there.  She  died  at  Bethany,  Missouri, 
in  1867,  when  quite  young. 

Edgar  Watson  Howe  was  educated  chiefly  in  the 
country  schools  of  Harrison  Coun^,  Missouri.  He 
has  had  something  to  do  with  printing  offices  and 
newspaper  work  since  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  learned  the  trade  in  his  father 's  shop  at  Bethany. 
As  a  journeyman  he  worked  in  offices  at  different 
points  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Utah.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  founded  the  Golden 
Globe  at  Golden,  Colorado,  and  in  1875  established 
the  Globe  at  Fall  City,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Howe  came  to 
Atchison  in  1877  and  founded  the  Atchison  Globe, 
which  today  is  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers  of 
Kansas,  and  as  a  newspaper  plant  it  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  the  entire  state.  Mr.  Howe  had  to 
contest  the  field  for  popularity  with  the  Patriot  and 
the  Champion,  but  the  Globe  is  the  only  survivor  of 
those  early  papers.  It  has  always  been  conducted  as 
an  independent  journal,  and  has  been  the  medium  of 
expression  for  Mr.  Howe 's  witty  and  forceful  opinions 
upon  every  phase  of  public  question.  It  became  a 
highly  prosperous  paper  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Howe 
for  a  number  of  years  cleared  over  twenty  thousand 
dollars  annually  from  the  enterprise.  The  editorial 
paragraphs  of  Ed  Howe  of  the  Atchison  Globe  have 
long  been 'famous  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Kan- 
sas paper  has  been  so  widely  quoted  in  the  press  of 
other  states.  The  paper  has  in  fact  been  quoted 
everywhere  and  it  is  even  mentioned  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.  In  1914  Mr.  Howe  retired  from 
the  active  management  of  the  Globe  and  it  has  since 
been  conducted  by  his  son  Eugene  Howe.  Since  leav- 
ing the  Globe  Mr.  Howe  has  found  his  recreation  as 
editor  of  Howe's  Monthly. 

Mr.  Howe  is  a  director  of  the  Exchange  National 
Bank  and  of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Atchison. 
Politically  he  is  a  republican.  He  married  at  Fall 
City,  Nebraska,  in  1875,  Miss  Clara  L.  Frank,  who 
was  bora  at  Atchison  in  1853,  and  died  at  their  home 
in  that  city  in  1903.  Three  children  were  bom  to 
them:  James  P.,.  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  San  Francisco;  Mateel,  who  fin- 
ished her  education  in  Miss  Somers '  Scnool  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Dwight  A.  Farn- 
ha^,  an  efficiency  engineer  living  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; and  Eugene  A.,  who  was  oom  at  Atchison  in 
1888,  was  educated  in  the  local  public  schools,  and 
taking  up  the  trade  of  printer  gradually  fitted  himself 
for  the  duties  which  he  now  handles  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Atchison  Globe. 

Besides  the  fame  that  came  to  him  as  editor  of 
the  Atchison  Globe,  Mr.  Howe  long  since  invaded 
the  field  of  authorship  and  is  known  as  author  of 
the  folfowing  works:  *'The  Story  of  a  Country 
Town; "  ''A  Moonlight  Boy; '»  "The  Myst«ry  of  the 
Locks;''  "A  Man's  Story;"  *'An  Anti-Mortem 
Statement;"  "The  Confession  of  John  Whitlock;'' 
"Lay  Sermons;"  "Paris  and  the  Exposition;" 
"Daily  Notes  of  a  Trip  Around  the  World,"  two 
volumes;  "Country  Town  Sayings;  "  "  A  Trip  to  the 
West  Indies ; » '  « '  Travel  Letters  from  New  Zealand, 
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Australia  and  Africa;  "  *  *  The  Hundred  Stories  of  a 
Country  Town; "  and  "Preaching  of  a  Poor  Pagan." 

G.  G.  WiKCHEN,  who  came  to  Kansas  over  forty 
years  ago^  has  found  his  best  and  most  congenial 
activities  in  the  line  of  grain  merchandising.  He  is 
the  leading  grain  merchant  and  elevator  proprietor 
of  Robinson,  Kansas,  where  he'  has  built  up  a  large 
and  successful  business. 

Mr.  Wiechen  is  a  son  of  a  veteran  resident  of 
Rush  County,  Kansas,  J.  H.  Wiechen,  who  is  still 
living,  though  past  ninety  years  of  age.  •  J.  H. 
Wiechen  was  bom  at  Schweringen,  Germany,  in  1826. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  America,  living  for 
a  time  in  New  York  City  and  afterwards  going  to 
Pettis  County,  Missouri.  In  the  Southern  Missouri 
district,  near  the  City  of  Sedalia,  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  farmers.  In  1875  he  sought  a  new  home  oi^ 
the  frontier  of  Kansas  in  Rush  County,  and  went 
'  through  all  the  experiences  of  dry  seasons,  grass- 
hoppers and  other  plagues  and  vicissitudes.  He 
stuck  to  his  post  when  many  of  his.  neighbors  were 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  country  and  his  reward  came 
surely  and  steadily.  He  acauired  400  acres  of  fine 
farming  land,  and  part  of  his  original  farm  is 
now  in  the  Village  of  Bison,  where  he  resides. 
Politically  .he  is  a  republican  and  has  always  been 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  his  section  of  Rush  County.  Dxiring  the 
Civil  war  he  was  living  in  Missouri  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Home  Guard.  J.  H.  Wiechen  married 
Catherine  Fecken,  who  was  born  near  Schweringen, 
Germany,  in  1836,  and  died  at  Bison,  Kansas,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1912.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children: 
Mary,  wife  of  William  Walter,  a  stone  mason  and 
farmer  living  at  Bison,  Kansas;  Henry,  who  is  a 
fanner  and  died  at  Bison  at  the  age  of  fifty -two; 
William,  a  merchant  at  Bison;  G.  G.  Wiechen;  Ed- 
ward, who  was  a  farmer  and  died  at  Bison  aged 
thirty-four;  John,  a  merchant  at  Robinson,  Kansas; 
Joseph,  who  died  at  Bison  aged  twenty-eight,  and  was 
also  a  farmer;  Tilly,  wife  of  Julius  Myer,  formerly 
engaged  in  farming,  now  in  the  telephone  business 
at  Bison;  and  Laura,  wife  of  Chris  Fishgrabie,  a 
Colorado  farmer. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Wiechen  was  born  in  Pettis  County,  Mis- 
souri, April  5,  1868,  and  was  about  seven  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  Kansas.  He  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  rural  schools  of  Rush  County,  and  had  suf- 
ficient training  for  the  needs  of  a 'practical  business 
man.  Until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  he 
lived  on  his  father's  farm  and  took  an  active  part 
in  its  management.  His  experiences  as  a  farmer 
have  proved  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
business  career.  When  he  left  the  farm  he  engajfijed 
in  the  general  mercantile  business  at  Bison  for  four 
years,  and  in  1899  took  up  the  grain  business  at  that 
point.  In  1906  Mr.  Wiechen  removed  to  Garden 
Plain,  Kansas,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  line 
of  activity  four  years,  and  in  the  spring  of  1910 
removed  to  Robinson,  where  he  bought  the  local 
elevator  and  has  been  rapidly  developing  this  town  as 
a  center  of  the  grain  trade.  He  has  added  cribs  and 
other  facilities,  and  his  plant  and  ofiKces  are  situated, 
on  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Railway  tracks. 

Besides  his  grain  business  Mr.  Wiechen  owns  a 
farm  of  320  acres  in  Graham  County.  He  also  has 
one  of  the  modem  homes  of  Robinson  on  Parsons 
Street,  built  in  the  bungalow  style  of  architecture 
and  erected  in  1910-11.  Mr.  Wiechen  is  a  democrat 
and  is  a  trustee  and  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.     He  also  belongs  to  the  Kansas 
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Grain  Dealers'  Association  and  to  Robinson  Camp 
of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

In  1898,  at  his  home  town  of  Bison,  he  married 
Miss  Lucy  A.  George,  daughter  of  B.  F.  and  Rebecca 
(Abraham)  George,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 
Her  father  was  a  pioneer  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  where 
he  located  in  1852,  when  practically  all  the  counties 
of  that  great  state  were  in  a  primitive  stage  of  their 
development.  He  followed  farming  and  stock  raising 
in  Iowa  for  many  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiechen  have 
two  daughters:  Gladys,  a  student  in  the  Robinson 
High  School;  and  Helen,  who  is  in  the  grade  schools. 

Chester  E.  Hunsaker  is  editor  of  the  Everest  En- 
terprise at  Everest  in  Brown  County.  The  Enterprise 
is  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  volume.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished on  March  9,  1888,  having  been  founded  in  that 
year  by  T.  A.  H.  Lowe.  It  is  a  weekly  paper  and 
has  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in  that  section 
of  Brown  County. 

Mr.  Hunsaker  is  one  of  the  younger  editors  of 
Kansas,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  this  state. 
He  was  bom  at  Tarkio  in  Northwest  Missouri  July 
4,  1891.  His  ancestors  were  Colonial  settlers  from 
England  in  New  York.  His  grandfather,  Abraham 
Hunsaker,  was  bom  in  1827,  lived  in  Kansas  during 
pioneer  times,  but  was  chiefly  identified  with  farming 
in  Northwest  Missouri.  He  died  at  Westboro,  Mis- 
souri, in  1898.  P.  R.  Hunsaker,  father  of  the  editor 
of  the  Enterprise,  was  bom  in  Western  Kansas  in 
1872  and  during  the  '80s  the  family  removed  to 
Tarkio,  Missouri.  He  was  in  business  at  Tarkio,  and 
afterwards  lived  in  Western  Nebraska  for  fourteen 
years,  being  engaged  in  farming  and  in  1912  removed 
to  Baker,  Kansas,  where  he  is  now  living  retired.  He 
is  a  democrat  and  has  served  two  years  as  road  over- 
seer of  Mission  Township  at  Baker.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  P.  R. 
Hunsaker  married  Miss  Etta  Catuska,  who  was  bom 
near  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  in  1874.  They  have  nine 
children,  Chester  E.  being  the  oldest.  Hazel  is  the 
wife  of  Leslie  Finney  and  they  live  on  a  ranch  at 
Marsland,  Nebraska;  Orvill  is  editor  of  a  paper  at 
Fairfield,  Nebraska;  Edith  died  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen; and  the  younger  children,  all  at  home  with 
their  parents,  are  Helen,  Lawrence,  Wayne,  Ray  and 
Alfred. 

Chester  E.  Hunsaker  was  educated  partly  in  the 
public  schools  of  Missouri  and  partly  in  Kansas.  At 
the  age"  of  sixteen  he  left  school  and  began  earning 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  followed  different  lines 
of  employment  at  Alliance,  Nebraska,  and  in  Baker, 
Kansas,  and  his  first  independent  newspaper  experi- 
ence was  as  editor  of  the  Huron  Herald  in  1915.  In 
1916  he  bought  the  Everest  Enterprise  and  has  con- 
tinued the  vigorous  enterprising  policy  of  that  paper 
in  matters  of  politics  and  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
everything  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
oflSces  and  plant  are  in  the  Everest  State  Bank 
Building. 

Mr.  Hunsaker  is  himself  independent  in  politics. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
On  March  29,  1916,  at  Atchison,  KiEinsas,  he  married 
Miss  Eva  Stahl,  daughter  of  J.  W.  and  Abbie  Stahl, 
who  now  live  at  Willis,  Kansas. 

Granvillb  T.  Ledgerwood.  The  community  around 
Beaumont  in  Butler  County  and  also  in  Greenwood 
County  has  known  Mr.  Ledgerwood  as  a  substantial 
farmer  citizen  and  business  man  for  over  thirty 
years.  As  a  farmer  he  attended  strictly  to  his  busi- 
ness, .  worked   with   all   the   power  that   was  in   him 
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and  in  time  acquired  a  well  developed  farm  and  suf- 
ficient property  for  his  needs.  Mr.  Ledgerwood  is 
now  a  resident  of  the  Village  of  Beaumont,  and 
among  other  interests  is  looking  after  the  local  post- 
office  as  postmaster. 

He  comes  of  that  fine  stock  of  people  that  located 
in  East  Tennessee  during  pioneer  times  and  subse- 
quently showed  their  independence  ai\d  love  of  the 
Union  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  war.  The 
Ledgerwood  family  came  originally  from  England 
and  settled  in  Virginia,  later  going  to  East  Tennes- 
see. Some  members  of  family  fought  in  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  war.  The  name  originated  in  1127  in  Ber- 
wickshire, En^land^  derived  from  the  lands  of  Ledger- 
wood  in  Berwickshire.  The  coat  of  arms  are :  Argent, 
a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  wolves  heads, 
erased  sable,  collared  and  ringed,  or.  The  crest  is: 
Out  of  a  mural  coronet,  or,  a  wolf's  head,  sable,  col- 
lared and  ringed,  or.  Motto^  ''Spera  in  Deo.''  On 
the  maternal  side  the  family  is  related  to  Presi- 
dent Butherf ord  B.  Hayes.  Mr.  Ledgerwood 's  grand- 
father, Samuel  Ledgerwood,  was  born  in  Union 
County,  Tennessee,  in  1811.  He  lived  there  all  his 
life  and  died  in  1881.  His  career  was  spent  as  a 
farmer.  All  his  sons  but  one  gave  service  in  the 
Civil  war  and  to  the  Union  cause.  He  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  oldest  of  the  sons  was  Absom, 
father  of  the  Beaumont  postmaster.  The  next  two 
were  named  Elliott  and  James.  Colonel  W.  L.,  the 
youngest,  was  an  officer  in  the  Federal  army  and 
after  the  war  became  a  noted  politician  in  Eastern 
Tennessee,  and  lived  for  many,  years  in  KnoxviUe, 
where  he  died. 

Absom  Ledgerwood  was  bom  in  Union  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1838.  He  responded  to  the  call  of 
his  country  in  the  time  of  need  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  while  serving  with  the  Union  army  gave  up  his 
life  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  in  1862.  Until  he 
went  into  the  army  he  foUowed  farming  in  Eastern 
Tennessee.  He  was  married  there  to  Eliza  Ann 
Skaggs.  She  was  bom  in  Union  County  in  1824  and 
died  there  in  1915,  when  ninety-one  years  of  age. 
Her  father,  Charles  Skaggs,  was  bom  in  Union  County 
in  1795,  and  his  father  and  his  oldest  brother  fought 
valiantly  for  the  American  cause  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Charles  Skaggs  was  a  farmer  in  East  Tennessee  and 
died  in  Union  County  in  1889,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  ninety-four.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Absom  Ledgerwood  were 
the  parents  of  four  children:  Taswell,  who  died  in 
infancy;  Orlando  C,  a  farmer  at  Tishomingo,  Okla- 
homa; Granville  T.;  and  James  L.,  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma.  The  mother  of 
these  children  married  for  her  second  husband  Har- 
rison Harless,  who  was  bom  in  Union  County,  Ten- 
nessee, was  a  farmer  there,  served  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  Civil  war  and  died  in  Union  County.  By 
this  marriage  there  was  only  one  child,  a  son  who  died 
in  infancy. 

Granville  T.  Ledgerwood  was  bom  in  Union  County, 
Tennessee,  Febraary  13,  1859.  As  a  boy  he  had 
meager  advantages  in  the  way  of  education,  since 
his  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  turbulence 
during  and  for  some  years  after  the  war.  He  im- 
proved' his  advantages  and  finally  managed  to  acquire 
a  liberal  education.  Besides  the  rural  schools  he 
attended  public  school  at  Knoxville  and  for  a  time 
was  a  student  in  the  State  University  at  KnoxviUe. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Ledgerwood  sought  his 
opportunities  further  north.  Going  to  McDonough 
County,  Illinois,  he  worked  at  farming  until  he  was 
twenty-four,  was  married  then  and  brought  his  wife 
to  Kansas  to  begin  anew  in  a  new  country.  It  was 
in   1886   that   he    came   to   Greenwood   County    and 


located  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Beaumont.  He 
developed  his  land  and  planted  and  harvested  crops 
througn  the  successive  seasons  until  1910.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Beaumont  by 
President  Taft,  and  still  retains  the  office.  Mr. 
Ledgerwood  owns  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  near  Beaumont.  His  land  is  only  a  hundred 
rods  from  the  first  gas  weU  which  was  brought  in  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  His  own  home  is  east  of  the 
school  house  in  Beaumont,  and  he  owns  another  dwell- 
ing house  south  of  the  hardware  store  on  Main 
Street  and  is  owner  of  the  post  office  building. 

Mr.  Ledgerwood  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Beaumont 
Lodge  No.  275,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  Beaumont  Lodge  No.  465,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  carrying  two  thousand  dollars  life 
insurance  in  the  latter  order. 

'  Mr.  Ledgerwood  was  married  in  McDonough 
County,  Illinois,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stapp,  daughter  of 
James  and  Mahala  (Guy)  Stapp.  Her  parents  are 
both  deceased.  The  father  was  not  only  a  farmer 
but  also  a  minister  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  Four  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ledgerwood.  James,  the  oldest,  became  a  farmer, 
and  while  living  in  East  Tennessee  was  murdered  in 
1915  by  a  forei^  degenerate.  Vivian  is  a  successful 
teacher,  still  living  with  her  parents,  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Kansas  with  the  class  of 
1906,  holding  the  degree  A.  B.  Arthur  is  a  car 
builder  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Howard  graduated  from 
the  Norton  High  School,  was  a  student  in  Washburn 
College  at  Topeka,  and  is  now  connected  with  the 
Walkover  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  at  Topeka. 

Frank  P.  Bowen  is  a  veteran  business  man  of 
Centralia,  Kansas,  where  he  located  over  forty  years 
ago  when  it  was  a  hamlet  just  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  business  prosperity.  WMle  Mr.  Bowen 
relieved  himself  of  the  more  Important  business  activi- 
ties some  years  ago,  he  is  still  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Centralia. 

He  is  of  old  New  England  stock.  The  Bowens  came 
out  of  England  and  settled  in  New  Hampshire  in 
Colonial  times.  His  grandfather,  Grove  Bowen,  was 
bom  in  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  and  died  at 
Piermont  in  that  state  in  1859,  having  spent  his  life 
as  a  New  Hampshire  farmer.  He  also  served  as  an 
American  soldier  during  the  War  of  1812.  His  wife^ 
Hannah  Perkins,  also  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  New 
Hampshire  arid  died  at  Piermont.  Of  their  children 
the  only  one  now  living  is  Hiram  M.,  a  retired  lum- 
berman at  Wentworth,  New  Hampshire. . 

Ezra  B.  Bowen,  father  of  the  Centralia  banker,  was 
bom  at  Piermont,  New  Hampshire,  in  1823.  He  grew 
up  and  married  in  his  native  state  and  as  a  youth  did 
farming  and  also  taught  school.  Out  .of  his  own  earn- 
ings he  took  the  law  course  at  Albany,  New  York,  and 
in  the  early  days  moved  West  and  began  practice  at 
Mayville  in  Dodge  County,  Wisconsin.  He  was  a 
successful  attorney,  and  served  one  term  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  a 
republican  and  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
He  died  at  Mayville.  Wisconsin,  in  1857,  when  his 
son  and  only  child,  Frank  P.,  was  five  years  of  age. 

Frank  P.  Bowen  was  born  at  Mayville,  Wis- 
consin, August  27,  1852.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Hannah  Page,  who  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1827,  and  died  at  Mayville,  Wisconsin, 
in  1856.  Thus  orphaned  at  the  age  of  five,  Frank  P. 
Bowen  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  grandparents, 
Samuel  and  Eliza  Page,  at  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire, 
He  attended  the  district  schools  in  the  old  New  Eng- 
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land  town,  and  in  1870  finished  the  preparatory 
course  for  coUege  in  the  Meriden  Academy  in  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Bowen  on  leaving  the  academy 
began  clerking  in  a  store  at  Haverhill,  and  subse- 
quently was  sunilarly  employed  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, until  1873. 

With  this  commercial  experience  he  came  West  in 
1873  to  Oentralia,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
town  when  it  had  about  a  hundred  population.  For 
the  first  three  years  he  was  connected  with  a  cheese 
factory  and  after  that  for  thirty  ^ears  was  success- 
fully engaged  in  handling  and  shipping  live  stock. 
He  dealt  with  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  over  a 
wide  territory,  and  contributed  to  the  prestige  of 
Oentralia  as  a  market  town.  In  the  meantime,  before 
retiring  from  business,  Mr.  Bowen  had  become  a 
director  in  the  First  National  Bank,  subsequently  was 
elected  vice  president,  and  has  been  president  of  this 
old  and.  stable  institution  since  1909.  He  is  also  a 
stockholder  in  the  State  Bank  of  Lillis,  Kansas.  In 
1878  Mr.  Bowen  erected  one  of  the  best  homes  in 
Oentralia,  located  on  Oommercial  Street,  and  he  and 
his  family  still  live  in  that  residential  landmark.  He 
also  owns  a  store  building  on  Fourth  Street.  Mr. 
Bowen  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  and  American 
Bankers'  associations. 

After  he  had  become  well  established  in  busiiiess 
in  E^ansas  he  went  back  to  New  England  for  his 
bride.  He  was  married  January  12,  1876,  at  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  to  Miss  Mary  Merrill,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Merrill.  Her  father  was  a 
farmer  and  both  parents  are  now  deceased.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bowen  have  four  children,  the  second  of  whom, 
Walter  E.,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  the  third, 
a  son,  died  in  infancy.  Bertha,  the  oldest  ♦child  and 
only  daughter,  is  a  graduate  with  the  degree  A.  B. 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  is  now  the  wife 
of  H.  G.  Kyle,  an  attorney  practicing  law  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Leslie  N.,  the  only  son,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Oentralia  High  School  and  of  the  Gem  City 
Business  College  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  He  is  now  in 
the  lumber  business  at  Malta,  Montana.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Mildred  Mclntyre  he  has  two  children,  Mary 
Martha  and  Frank  Leslie,  the  only  grandchildren  of 
Mr.  Bowen. 

William  B,  Curey.  That  American  agriculture 
has  not  kept  pace  with  other  great  American  indus- 
tries is  due  mainly,  in  the  opinion  of  experts  and 
students  of  the  subject,  to  lack  of  intelligent  organ- 
ization. While  the  problems  of  American  farming  are 
now  being  attacked  with  an  energy  never  before  dis- 
played, there  is  no  question  that  one  of  the  influences 
that  have  done  most  and  will  continue  to  do  more  to 
vitalize  farming  methods  is  the  county  agent 's  move- 
ment, which  furnishes  at  least  one  of  the  principal 
instruments  by  which  better  co-operation  can  be  sup- 
plied and  the  available  sources  of. information  more 
readily  distributed  in  an  agricultural  community. 

The  position  of  farm  agent  for  the  Doniphan 
County  Bureau  is  filled  by  William  R.  Curry,  himself 
a  young  Kansan  bom  and  bred,  a  product  of  Kansas 
farm  experience  and  a  graduate  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 

William  Renwick  Curry  was  born  at  Dunavant  m 
Jefferson  County,  Kansas,  January  24,  1886,  and  rep- 
resents a  family  which  through  four  generations  have 
been  identified  with  this  state.  Mr.  Curry  grew  up 
on  his  father's  farm  in  Jefferflon  County,  attended  the 
rural  schools  at  Hickory  Point,  and  in  1902  graduated 
from  the  Winchester  High  School.  Following  his 
high  school  course  he  had  three  years  of  training 
on  the  home  farm,  and  then  for  five  years  was  a 


teacher,  four  years  in  the  rural  schools  of  his  native 
county  and  one  year  as  principal  of  the  grade  schools 
of  Liberal,  Kansas.  During  the  vacations  of  his  work 
he  had  attended  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan  and  in  1914  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  the  Agricultural  Division.  His  elective  studies  had 
been  carried  in  horticulture. 

After  leaving  Manhattan  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  putting  much  of  his  knowledge  into  practice 
during  the  year  he  spent  on  the  home  farm,  and  in 
1915-16  was  again  teaching  at  Lewis,  Kansas,  and  in 
1916  became  an  instructor  in  the  Chase  County  High 
School.  He  resided  that  position  March  2,  1917, 
to  accept  the  duties  of  farm  agent  of  the  Doniphan 
County  Bureau,  with  offices  in  the  Court  House  at 
Troy. 

Mr.  Curry's  great-grandfather,  Samuel  Curry,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  came  to  this  countiT"  and  first 
settled  in  South  Carolina.  He  afterwards  moved 
west  to  Bloomington,  Indiana,  where  he  foUowed 
farming,  and  late  in  life  came  to  Winchester,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  had  some  farming  interests  and  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 

WilUam  Renwick  Curry,  grandfather  of  the  County 
Farm  Agent,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was  bom  at 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  came  out  to  Kansas  in 
1868.  The  following  year  he  located  in  Jefferson 
County  and  was  one  of  the  early  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion. He  died  at  Winchester,  Kansas,  in  October, 
1911.  His  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Kerr,  still  lives  at  Winchester.  She  was  also  bom 
at  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

S.  T.  Curry,  father  of  William  B.,  was  born  at 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  in  1861,  came  to  Kansas  with 
his  parents  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  after  the  winter 
spent  at  Olathe  moved  to  Jefferson  County  in  the 
spring  of  1869.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm  there,  was 
married  near  Winchester,  and  has  made  fanning  his 
practical  vocation  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  is  still 
living  at  the  old  home  place  at  Doniphan  in  Jefferson 
County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Winchester,  and  is  of  the  old 
Scotch  Covenanter  stock.  He  married  Fannie  O  'Neill, 
who  was  bom  near  Belfast  in  County  Down*,  Ireland, 
in  1863.  The  oldest  of  their  children  is  William  R. 
Henry  O'Neill  who  still  lives  with  his  parents  and 
owns  a  farm  in  the  same  vicinity,  David  Earl,  whose 
home  is  with  his  parents,  is  a  senior  in  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan.  Lewis 
Allison  is  a  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
is  taking  the  medical  course,  specializing  in  surgery. 
Harold  Kerr  has  completed  the  common  school  course 
and  is  about  to  enter  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  Mary  Elizabeth  is  still  attending  the  public 
schools  at  home. 

Mr.  William  R.  Curry  is  an  independent  republican 
in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Troy.  He  married.  November  25, 1915,  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  Miss  Minnie  Pence,  daughter  of  C.  E. 
and  Lillian  (Graham)  Pence,  who  live  at  Dunavant, 
Kansas.  To  their  marriage  has  been  born  one  child, 
Mary  Lorene,  on  September  12,  1916. 

Nathan  T.  Veatch  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  of  Atchison  since  1901.  He  is  a  veteran 
educator,  and  was  teacher,  principal  or  superintendent 
for  a  number  of  years  before  he  came  to  Kansas. 

A  native  of  Illinois,  he  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Astoria  in  Fulton  County  February  25,  1852,  grew 
up  in  Schuyler  County,  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  has  been  teaching  almost  continuously  since  1879. 
He  taught  his  first  term  in  Schuyler  County,  Illinois. 
In  1881  he  w^  graduated  from  the  Illinois  Normal 
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University  at  Normal.  Mr.  Veatch  taught  in  Brown 
County,  Illinois,  was  principal  of  a  ward  school  at 
Little  Bock,  Arkansas,  four  years,  and  for  fourteen 
years  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bushville. 
Then  in  1901  he  accepted  the  call  to  Atchison  and  has 
since  been  head  of  the  school  system  of  that  city. 
Superintendent  Veatch  has  under  his  management 
seven  schools,  a  staff  of  seventy  teachers,  and  about 
2,200  scholars. 

His  ancestors  were  English  and  Scotch  who  came 
from  the  North  of  England  in  Colonial  times,  locat- 
ing in  Delaware  and  Maryland.  His  grandfather, 
Nathan  Veatch,  was  born  in  Indiana,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Evans,  for  whose  family  the  City  of  Evans- 
viUe,  Indiana,  was  named.  Nathan  Veatch  was  a 
farmer  and  a  pioneer  settler  at  Astoria,  Illinois,  but 
his  declining  years  were  spent  with  his  son  B.  M. 
Veatch  at  Keytesville^  Missouri,  where  he  died.  In 
politics  he  was  a  whig.  He  and  his  wife  had  the 
following  children:  B.  M.  Veatch,  who  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war  and 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at 
KeytesviUe,  Missouri, •  where  he  died;  Harmon,  who 
served  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Union  army 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Oklahoma;  Simeon,  also  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  was  an  Iowa  farmer;  Kin- 
zie,  who  fought  with  the  Home  Guards  in  Missouri 
during  the  war,  afterwards  followed  farming  and 
died  in  1909 ;  William,  who  like  his  four  brothers  up- 
held the  supremacy  of  the  Union  by  military  service, 
and  lived  for  many  years  at  Abingdon,  Illinois,  where 
he  was  postmaster  and  where  he  died;  Nathan,  who 
was  a  farmer  and  died  in  Oklahoma  in  1916;  Preston 
E.;  Catherine  and  Jane,  both  deceased. 

Preston  E.  Veatch,  father  of  Nathan  T.,  was  born 
in  Indiana  in  1829  and  when  a  child  accompanied  his 
parents  from  Evansville,  Indiana,  to  Astoria,  Illinois, 
where  he  grew  up  and  became  a  farmer.  Early  in 
the  war  he  enlisted  in  Company  F  of  the  119th  Illinois 
Infantry,  was  first  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  as  a 
result  of  exposure  and  hardship  in  the  field  he  died 
ne^  Memphis,  Tennessee,  March  27,  1863,  his  son 
Nathan  being  then  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Preston  E.  Veatch  married  Miss  Melvina 
Sprigg.  She  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1830  and  is 
now  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  with  her  son 
Nathan  at  Atchison.  Nathan  was  the  oldest  of  six 
children:  William  C.  is  in  the  music  business  at 
Oirard,  Kansas;  Simeon  E.  was  formerly  a  farmer 
but  is  now  in  the  music  business  at  Fort  Scott.  Kan- 
sas; Henry  C.  lives  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  is 
traveling  salesman  for  a  milling  company ;  Preston  E. 
has  his  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  is  traveling  rep- 
resentative for  the  Topeka  Milling  Company;  and 
Imogene,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Nathan  T.  Veatch  resides  at  525  Mound  Street  in 
Atchison.  He  is  independent  in  matters  of  politics, 
is  a  member  and  clerk  of  session  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  belongs  to  the  Kansas  State  Teachers*  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  is  affiliated  with  Washington  Lodge  No.  5,  An- 
cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

At  Bushville,  Illinois,  in  1883,  he  married  Miss 
Lizzie  Montgomery,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Montgomery,  now  deceased.  Her  father  was 
^  prominent  citizen  of  Schuyler  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  served  as  county  clerk  and  in  other  local 
offices.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veatch  have  two  sons:  Nathan 
T.  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  with 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1909,  and  is  now 
member  of  the  firm  Black  &  Veatch,  consulting  en- 


gineers at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Francis  M.  was 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  1914  and  is  now  chemist  in  charge  of 
the  filtration  plant  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Waterworks, 
with  home  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Glen  E.  Kiser  is  a  member  of  an  old  and  sub- 
stantial family  of  Butler  County,  and  on  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  manhood  he  himself  took  up 
newspaper  work,  and  experience  has  developed  many 
exceptional  qualifications  in  that  profession.  He  is 
now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Augusta  Gazette. 

Mr.  Kiser  was  born  in  Leon,  Kansas,  April  11, 
1891,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  El  Dorado 
and  graduated  from  high  school  in  1909.  After  one 
year  in  the  University  of  Kansas  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  El  Dorado  Times  and  had  a  great  variety 
of  newspaper  experience  for  the  next  three  years. 
In  1914  he  went  out  to  Colorado,  continued  there  in 
newspaper  work  for  a  year,  and  on  returning*  to  Kan- 
sas he  was  connected  with  the  Wichita  Beacon  one 
year.  Mr.  Kiser  in  January,  1907,  bought  the  Au- 
gusta Gazette  and  is  now  both  its  editor  and  proprie- 
tor. The  Augusta  Gazette  was  established  as  a  daily 
paper  in  1902,  but  for  a  number  of  years  before  that 
had  been  published  as  a  weekly  issue.  It  is  a  re- 
publican paper  and  has  a  large  circulation  and  in- 
fluence throughout  Butler  and  surrounding  counties. 
The  office  and  plant  are  well  equipped  and  tiie  paper 
is  growing  rapidly  in  proportion  as  Augusta  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  important  center  in  the 
oil  and  gas  region  of  Southern  Kansas. 

Mr.  Glen  Kiser  is  a  republican,  is  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Patmos 
Lodge  No.  97,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
at  El  Dorado.  On  January  1,  1916,  at  Douglass, 
Kansas,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Satterthwaite.  Mrs. 
Kiser  is  a  daughter  of  Senator  J.  M.  and  MatUe  (Dut- 
tom)   Satterthwaite,  of  Douglass. 

Mr.  Easer's  paternal  ancestors  have  been  Ameri- 
cans since  Colonial  days.  He  is  a  son  of  L.  L.  Kiser, 
long  and  favorably  known  in  Butler  County.  L.  L. 
Kiser  was  born  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  No- 
vember 2,  1855,  a  son  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth  (Chester) 
Kiser.  Levi  Kiser  was  born  in  Ohio  and  his  wife 
in  New  Jersey.  When  a  child  Levi  went  to  Indiana 
with  his  parents,  grew  up  there  and  in  1856,  after 
his  marriage,  he  moved  out  to  Iowa,  locating  near 
Iowa  City  in  Johnston  Coimty.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  early  pioneers  in  that  region  and  lived  there 
until  1878.  He  then  brought  his  family  to  Kansas, 
locating  in  Little  Walnut  Township  of  Butler  County. 
Butler  County  was  still  only  a  short  distance  removed 
from  the  period  of  pioneer  settlement,  and  Levi 
Kiser  became  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Town 
of  Leon.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Site  Com- 
pany, and  for  several  terms  was  mayor  of  the  village. 
For  a  number  of.  years  he  was  among  the  merchants 
of  Leon,  but  finally  retired,  and  his  death  occurred 
at  Leon  in  1908,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His  wife 
died  in  Iowa  in  1872. 

L.  L.  Kiser  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years 
when  he  came  to  Kansas.  His  father  had  seven 
children  who  reached  maturity,  and  he  grew  up  in 
this  large  household  and  gained  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Iowa.  In  1878  he  came  to  Butler  County, 
Kansas,  and  he  and  his  two  brothers  were  associated 
in  the  contracting  and  building  business  for  fifteen 
years.  This  was  followed  by  an  extensive  experience 
in  the  real  estate,  loan  and  insurance  business  at  £1 
Dorado,  but  in  1915  Mr.  L.  L.  Kiser  moved  out  to  bis 
farm  three  miles  south  of  El  Dorado,  where  he  has 
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developed  a  splendid  general  farm  and  stock  ranch 
consisting  of  280  acres. 

While  his  business  career  is  but  briefly  noted,  men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  his  active  and  public 
spirited  part  in  local  affairs  in  Butler  County  during 
the  past  forty  years.  He  has  done  much  to  develop 
and  increase  the  power  and  prestige  of  his  home 
city  of  El  Dorado.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Commercial  Club  for  a  time  and  was  especially  active 
in  the  exploitation  and  development  of  the  oil  ftnd 
gas  resources  of  Butler  County.  He  stood  always 
for  a  sane  and  common  sense  administration  of  local 
affairs,  divorced  as  far  as  possible  from  the  inter- 
ference of  partisan  politics.  For  twenty  years  he 
took  a  firm  stand  against  the  mingling  of  partisan- 
ship with  city  and  local  government  and  finally  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ms  principles  given  a  practi- 
cal application  as  far  as  El  Dorsuio  was  concerned. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Kiser  has  lon^  been  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  iJil  Dorado, 
served  a  number  of  years  as  elder,  was  a  member 
of  the  building  committee  when  the  handsome  new 
church  edifice  was  erected  at  El  Dorado,  and  has 
alliM  himself  with  much  of  the  practical  philanthropy 
of  which  the  church  is  an  expression.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Aid  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America. 

In  1882  L.  L.  Kiser  married  Miss  Grace  A.  Gard, 
who  was  bom  in  Illinois.  Her  death  occurred  in  1887, 
and  she  left  two  children:  Louis,  of  Bristol,  Colo- 
rado, and  Clara,  wife,  of  Jesse  L.  Bi^,  of  Potwin, 
Kansas.  In  1889  L.  L.  Kiser  married  Miss  Mary 
L.  Applegate.  She  was  bom  in  Winterset,  Iowa, 
came  to  Kansas  in  1882,  and  for  a  niunber  of  years 
before  her  marriajge  was  a  teacher  in  Butler  County. 
To  this  second  union  were  born  three  children :  Glen 
£.,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Augusta  Gazette; 
Bath,  a  stenographer  at  £1  Dorado;  and  Celeste, 
still  living  at  home  with  her  parents.  All  the  children 
by  both  marriages  except  Louis  are  graduates  of 
the  El  Dorado  High  School. 

Chablxs  pROOTcm.  The  men  who  came  in  the  early 
days  to  Kansas  and  stuck  to  their  posts  in  spite  of 
disconraffements  and  setbacks,  have  with  few  excep- 
tions gained  all  the  prosperitjr  that  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary ambition  could  crave.  Such  men  possessed  char- 
acter as  well  as  the  ability  to  do  hara  work,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  many  of  the  public  honors  have 
been  given  to  such  citizens. 

One  of  this  class  in  Cloud  County  is  Mr.  Charles 
Proctor  of  Miltonvale.  He  has  lived  a  long  and 
useful  life  and  is  now  past  fourscore.  His  years 
have  ripened  his  judgment,  and  through  all  his  ex- 
periences and  relationships  he  has  maintained  un- 
sullied a  reputation  for  integrity  of  character.  He 
was  selected  by  the  citizens  of  Miltonvale  and  ad- 
jacent territory  to  various  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility and  gave  conscientious  exactness  to  every 
public  performance. 

Prom  1888  to  1892  he  served  Cloud  County  as 
county  derk  for  two  terms.  He  was  county  commis- 
sioner one  term  and  on  the  school  board  several 
terms.  He  established  a  postoffice  one-half  mile 
west  of  what  is  now  Miltonvale,  where  he  was  post- 
master until  resigning  the  office  to  B.  T.  Modrell. 
Mr.  Proctor  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
Home  State  and  now  the  Drovers  State  Bank  of  Mil- 
tonvale, and  he  was  succeeded  in  that  position  by  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Culp. 


Charles  Proctor  was  born  in  Joe  Daviess  County, 
Illinois,  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of  the  state, 
November  10,  1835.  His  parents,  Abel  and  Mary 
(Moffett)  Proctor,  were  natives  of  Vermont  and 
Maine  respectively,  and  came  to  Galena,  Illinois,  in 
1827  and  were  married  there  in  1829. 

One  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  Charles  Proctor 
is  the  only  one  who  identified  himself  permanently 
with  the  State  of  Kansas.  As  a  young  man,  after 
completing  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
day,  he  became  a  salesman  for  the  Manny  Beaper 
Company.  He  was  getting  ahead  in  business  affairs 
when  the  war  broke  out.  After  some  of  the  early  dis- 
astrous campaigns  of  the  Union  forces,  he  became 
convinced  it  was  the  duty  of  every  loyal  northern 
man  to  support  the  Government,  and  he  therefore 
willingly  enlisted  and  offered  his  services  to  th4  coun- 
try. He  became  a  member  of  Company  K  of  the 
Twentieth  Wisconsin  Infantry  and  was  in  active  serv- 
ice three  years.  At  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1862,  he  was  captured,  but  was  exchanged 
after  two  weeks.  For  meritorious  conduct  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  he  was  promoted  to  first  sergeant  in 
1862.  On  March  26,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  his  company^  and  was  discharged 
with  that  rank  after  having  served  three  years,  to 
the*  dose  of  the  war.  He  was  present  and  an  active 
participant  in  every  battle  in  which  his  command  had 
part,  and  of  his  company  of  forty-eight  men  thirty- 
two  were  Idlled  during  the  service. 

Following  the  war  Mr.  Proctor  located  in  Macon 
City,  Missouri,  and  was  engaged  in  the  implement 
business  there  for  one  year  and  for  nine  years  was 
on  a  farm.  In  1876  he  drove  a  herd  of  cattle  out 
to  Kansas,  bringing  them  to  Cloud  County  and  in 
the  same  year  he  settled  here  and  has  since  made  this 
his  permanent  home.  He  was  early  identified  with 
business  affairs  at  Miltonvale,  where  he  opened  a 
stock  fit  dmgs,  and  subsequently*  was  in  the  insurance 
business. 

He  also  took  up  a  homestead  in  1876  and  later 
bought  out  two  claims  from  other  homesteaders.  For 
one  of  these  he  paid.  $40.  Thirteen  acres  had 
been  cleared  and  the  original  owner  agreed  to 
plant  this  field  in  com.  The  other  claim  was  a  tim- 
ber lot,  and  Mr.  Proctor  bought  it'  for  $50. 
Forty  acres  were  already  cleared.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  many  successful  investments  he  made,  and 
he  has  built  up  practically  •  a  fortune,  now  repre- 
sented by  1,040  acres.  Most  of  his  property  adjoins 
Miltonvale  on  the  west. 

Mr.  Proctor  married  Miss  Caroline  Hundley,  a 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Julia  A.  Hundley.  To  their 
marriage  were  bom  three  children:  Eva  S.,  Ada  C. 
and  Charles  A.  The  motiier  of  these  children  died 
•  in  1891,  and  in  1894  he  married  her  sister,  Emily  E. 
Hundley.  Mr.  Proctor  keeps  up  associations  with 
his  old  army  comrades  through  his  membership 
in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic.  Politically  he 
has  always  been  a  loyal  advocate  of  republican  prin- 
ciples and  policies. 

Joseph  O.  Ward,  M.  D.,  is  a  physician  and  surgeon 
of  Horton  whose  work  and  attainments  have  brought 
him  increasing  reputation  for  skill  and  ability.  Doctor 
Ward  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  was  a  successful  teacher 
before  he  took  up  his  preparation  for  a  medical  career, 
and  has  been  in  practice  now  for  almost  twenty  years. 

His  father,  M.  Ward,  who  is  still  living  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-four,  has  had  a  most  interest- 
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ing  career  and  one  that  has  brought  him  in  close 
contact  with  pioneer  conditions  of  the  Middle  West. 
Bom  in  Ireland  in  1833,  he  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  He  made  the  passige  across 
this  ocean  as  a  stowaway,  and  was  put  off  the  boat 
at  New  York  City  with  only  twenty-five  cents  in 
his  pocket.  That  was  seventy  years  ago.  Time  has 
brought  many  changes  and  his  has  been  a  record  of 
steaSly  growing  prosperity.  He  now  lives  at  Larkin, 
Kansas,  and  is  owner  of  a  body  of  900  acres  oi 
farming  land  in  that  vicinity. 

From  New  York  City  he  journeyed  westward  to 
Chicago  and  still  later  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
in  1862  became  a  pioneer  at  Larkin,  Kansas.  His 
main  business  in  Kansas  has  been  farming  and  stock 
raising.  During  the  Civil  war  his  Irish  ardor  prompt- 
ed him  to  enlist,  but  he  was  rejected  as  too  light 
for  regular  military  service.  However,  he  managed 
to  get  himself  enrolled  with  the  Home  Guards  and 
helped  repel  Price's  raid  in  Kansas.  Patriotism  and 
Americanism  have  been  matters  of  inter  so  conviction 
with  him  always,  and  in  recent  years  he  has  expressed 
great  indignation  over  what  is  aptly  called  hyphenated 
Americans.  He  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  Horton 
Council  No.  834  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
has  always  been  loyal  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
married  Mary  B.  Larkin.  The  Town  of  Larkin,  Kan- 
sas, was  named  in  honor,  of  her  brother  Michael 
Larkin,  a  prominent  pioneer  there.  She  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1841  and  died  at  Larkin  in  1913.  Among 
the  many  successes  that  have  attended  the  career  of 
M.  Ward  he  deserves  credit  for  rearing  a  large  family 
and  giving  them  liberal  opportunities  such  as  he  him- 
self did  not  have.  A  brief  report  of  his  children 
is  as  follows:  John,  a  mail  clerk  living  at  At^^ison, 
Kansas;  Dr.  Joseph  O.;  George,  who  has  a  govern- 
ment position  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Wash- 
ington; Catherine,  unmarried  and  living  on  the  old 
home  farm;  Eobert,  a  farmer  at  LarlSn;  Edward, 
who  is  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco  Call  at  San 
Francisco,  California;  Frank,  a  farmer  and  auctioneer 
at  Ness  City,  Kansas;  Rutherford,  a  farmer  at  I^ark- 
in;  Harry,  a  farmer  at  Mayetta,  Kansas. 

Dr.  Joseph  O.  Ward  was  'born  on  the  old  home- 
stead at  Larkin,  Kansas,  November  3,  1864.  As 
a  boy  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  locality, 
subsequently  for  three  years  was  a  student  in  the 
State  University  at  Lawrence,  and  then  entered  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1886.  Doctor  'V^ard  was  a  teacher  for  about 
ten  years.  He  was  principal  of  the  schools  at  Mus- 
cotah,  Effingham  and  Everest  for  varying  lengths  of 
time,  and  in  1895  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Kansas  University. 
He  was  graduated  M.  1).  in  1899,  but  has  nevf»r 
ceased  being  a  thorough  and  methodical  student  of 
everything  pertaining  to  his  professional  work.  In 
1912  he  took  post-graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  in  1910  was  in  the  Policlinic  of  Chi- 
cago. Doctor  Ward  had  his  first  experience  in  prac- 
tice at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  where  he  remained  eight 
months  and  in  November,  1899,  removed  to  Horton, 
where  he  has  since  had  a  general  practice  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  His  offices  are  on  East  Front  Street 
and  he  owns  a  comfortable  home  on  North  High 
Street.  For  several  terms  Doctor  Ward  was  health 
officer  of  Horton.  He  is  a  member  of  Brown  County 
and  the  State  Medical  Societies  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  In  a  business  way  he  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Horton, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  that  institution. 

Politically  Doctor  Ward  is  a  democrat,  is  a  member 


of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  his  fraternal  relations 
are  with  Horton  Council  No.  834,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus^ Magic  City  Camp  No.  535,  Modem  Woodmen 
of  America,  Horton  Lodge  No.  241,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  Horton  Council  No.  37,  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security,  Kickapoo  Tribe  No.  28,  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  Horton  Eyrie  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  and  the  Mystic  Workers  and  the 
Royal  League. 

Doctor  Ward  married  at  Larkin,  Kansas,  in  1893, 
Miss  ijrace  L.  Stoddard,  daughter  of  John  and  Mattie 
(Pickett)  Stoddard.  Her  mother  is  still  living,  a 
resident  of  Muscotah,  Kansas.  Her  father  was  a 
farmer  but  lived  retired  several  years  before  his 
death.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ward  have  one  daughter, 
Marjorie,  who  is  now  a  student  of  music  in  the  noted 
conservatory  of  Lindsborg  College  at  Lindsborg, 
Kansas. 

Chaeles  T.  Gundy,  county  attorney  of  Atchison 
County  and  a  well  known  and  prominent  lawyer  of 
the  city,  is  of  old  Holland  Dutch  lineage.  His  great- 
grandfather, William  Gundy,  came  from  Holland  and 
was  a  Colonial  settler  in  Pennsylvania.  He  went 
with  the  Pennsylvania  troops  to  help  win  independ-^ 
ence  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr.  Gundy 'd 
grandfather,  Jacob  Gundy,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1800,  and  was  a  pioneer  settler  in  Scotland  County, 
Missouri,  where  he  followed  farming  until  his  death 
in  1892.  He  was  enrolled  for  service  during  the 
Black  Hawk  Indian  war. 

Charles  T.  Gundy  was  bom*  in  Scotland  County, 
Missouri,  February  10,  1878j  and  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  coun^  where  his  grandfather  had  been 
a  pioneer.  His  father,  George  Gundy  was  bom  in 
Scotland  County  in  1845,  grew  up  and  married  there, 
and  has  made  farming  his  regular  occupation.  He  is 
now  living  at  Memphis,  Missouri,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Mis- 
souri Cavalry  for  service  in  the  Union  Army,  and 
when  General  Price  made  his  raid  through  Missouri 
toward  the  close  of  the  war  he  assisted  in  repelling 
that  invasion.  In  that  campaign  he  was  wounded 
in  the  arm.  He  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  George 
Gundy  married  Margaret  Needham,  who  was  born  in 
Scotland  County,  Missouri,  in  1858.  Of  their  children 
Charles  T.  is  the  oldest.  Lewis  W.  is  a  farmer  in 
Scotland  County.  Jacob  C.  is  also  a  Scotland  County 
farmer.  Corda  is  the  wife  of  Grover  Crawford,  a 
farmer  in  Scotland  County.  Pearl  and  Merle,  twins, 
are  still  at  home. 

Charles  T.  Gundy  had  a  rural  environment  as  a 
boy,  attended  the  country  schools  of  Scotland  County, 
and  remained  at  home  on  his  father's  place  until  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  For  four  years  he  was 
a  teacher  in  the.  rural  schools.  While  teaching  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was  first  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Memphis,  Missouri.  He  practiced  two 
years  at  Memphis,  from  1905  to  1907,  and  while  there 
served  as  city  attorney.  Mr.  Gundy  left  Memphis  to 
accept  a  government  position  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  while  in  that  city  he  availed  himself  of  the  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  further  perfect  himself  in 
the  law.  He  attended  the  night  school  of  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Law,  and  in  1908  received  the 
degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.  M.  and  was  admitted  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  bar.  In  1908  Mr.  Gundy 
went  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  for  two  years  had  charge 
of  the  farm  loan  department  of  the  State  Central 
Savings  Bank  of  that  city. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Atchison  since   1910, 
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and  in  the  past  seven  years  has  built  up  a  large 
general  practice  as  a  lawyer.  ^His  offices  are  in  the 
Blair  Building,  and  his  home  is  at  937  Santa  Fe 
Street  Mr^  Gundy  served  as  judge  of  the  City  Court 
of  Atchison  five  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1916  was 
elected  county  attorney.  Be  is  a  republican,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  and  of  the  Kansas  Bar 
Association,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
and  the  Domestic  Workers.  Mr.  Gundy  married  in 
New  York  City  in  1909  Miss  Eleanor  McCormick, 
whose  home  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  parents 
were  John  and  Margaret  (Broslon)  McCormick,  both 
now  deceased,  her  father  for  many  years  conducting 
a  mercantile  establishment  at  Washington. 

William  Eicmitt  Ham,  M.  D.  The  thirty-five» 
years  since  he  received  his  medical  degree  from  Bush, 
Medical  College  of  Chicago  Doctor  Ham  has  spent 
almost  entirely  in  practice  at  Beattie,  Kansas.  He 
was  the  pioneer  physician  there,  though  the  village 
had  been  established  in  1870.  He  has  remained 
throughout  the  years  the  leading  general  practitioner 
of  the  town  and  a  large  surrounding  country 
community,  and  he  is  the  present  president  of  the 
Marshall  Coxmty  Medical  Society. 

Doctor  Ham  is  of  old  American  stock.  His  paternal 
ancestors  came  out  of  England  and  settled  in  New 
Hampshire  in  Colonial  times,  and  some  of  the  family 
fought  in  the  Bevolutionary  war.  His  grandfather, 
John  Ham,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1808.  He  grew  up  and  married  there,  and 
became  a  broker  in  grain,  pork  and  other  commodities. 
As  a  result  of  the  severe  panic  in  1837  he  suffered 
financii^  losses,  and  seeking  an  opportunity  to  begin 
over  again  he  went  to  what  was  then  the  far  West, 
Northern  Indiana,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  great 
industrial  city  of  South  Bend.  He  established  a 
home  on  a  farm  near  Mishawaka  and  was  quietly 
engaged  in  agriculture  the  rest  of  his  active  career. 
He  £ed  at  Mishawaka  in  1876.  John  Ham  married 
Selina  Clark,  also  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
died  at  Mishawaka.  Of  their  children  the  oldest  was 
John  Ham,  the  father  of  Doctor  Ham.  Joseph,  the 
second  in  age,  went  out  to  California  in  1849,  be- 
came a  gold  miner,  afterward  fought  in  the  Civil 
war  as  a  Union  soldier,  and  is  still  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, retired.  Henry,  the  third  son,  was  also  in 
the  Civil  war  and  is  now  a  furniture  merchant  at 
Niles,  Michigan.  Edward,  a  veteran  of  the  Union- 
army,  died  at  Mishawaka,  Indiana.  Emmett,  a  twin 
brotiier  of  Edward,  served  in  the  ranks  in  Ihe  Civil 
war  and  died  at  Mishawaka.  Thomas  is  still  living 
at  Mishawaka,  and  the  seventh  and  youngest  child, 
a  daughter,  died  in  infancy. 

John  Ham,  father  of  Doctor  Ham,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1828,  and  is  now 
living  at  Maryville,  Missouri,  almost  ninety  years 
of  age.  He  was  ten  years  old  when  he  accompanied 
his  parents  west  to  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  grew 
up 'there.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to 
Jackson  County,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  operating  a  saw  mill.  He  was  married  while 
living  there.  In  1856  he  went  to  Nodaway  County, 
Missouri,  and  became  a  farmer  in  that  then  new 
and  comparatively  unbroken  district.  In  1868  he 
took  his  family  to  Maryville  and  reared  them  in 
that  city  and  county  seat.  For  two  years  he  served 
as  sheriff  of  the  county;  and  then  entered  merchan- 


dising, but  now  for  several  years  has  lived  retired. 
From  his  age  and  the  record  of  other  members  of 
the  family  herein  ^ven  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hams 
are  people  of  physical  vigor  and  great  vitality.  John 
Ham  is  one  of  the  few  origmal  republicans  still  left 
on  the  stage.  He  voted  for  John  C.  Fremont  in 
1856,  and  has  given  his  staunch  loyalty  to  the  republi- 
can organization  for  over  sixty  years.  At  one  time 
he  held  the  office  of  postmaster  in  Maryville.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  was  with  the  Missouri  Home  Guards 
on  the  Union  side,  and  saw  considerable  service  along 
the  border,  assisting  in  repelling  QuantriU's  and 
Price's  raids  through  Eastern  Kansas  and  Western 
Missouri.  John  Ham  married  Justine  Poole.  She 
was  bom  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  in  1835,  and  is 
now  eighty-two  years  of  a^.  Her  grandfather, 
Simeon  Pryor,  was  a  Bevolutionary  soldier,  and  for 
his  services  received  a  grant  of  land  which  he  placed 
in  Northern  Ohio  near  the  City  of  Cleveland.  The 
children  of  John  Ham  and  wife  were  nine  in  number. 
Joseph  is  a  farmer  in  Dunby  County,  Nebraska. 
Ellen  Maria  is  the  wife  of  Bufus  Graves,  a  farmer  at 
Eirk,  Colorado.  The  third  in  age  is  Doctor  Ham. 
Amelia  is  the  wife  of  William  H.  Miller,  engaged 
in  the  restaurant  business  in  Kansas  Cit^,  Missouri. 
Ida  Catherine  lives  at  Maryville,  Missouri,  is  a  memr 
ber  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolution, 
and  is  the  wife  of  John  W.  Tool,  a  traveling  sales- 
man for  G.  W.  Chase  Mercantile  Company  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  Alice  May,  also  a  Daughter  of  the 
American  Bevolution,  married  Elmer  Eraser,  a  farmer 
living  at  Maryville,  Missouri.  John  Nelson  became 
a  telegrapher  and  died  at  Maryville  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  Fred  Ernest  is  a  farmer  in  Nodaway 
Coun^,  Missouri.  Frank  Pryor,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  died  when  twelve  years  old. 

Dr.  William  Emmett  Ham  was  born  at  Maryville, 
Missouri,  June  28, 1858.  He  was  reared  in  his  native 
city,  attended  the  public  schools,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1876.  Soon  afterward  he  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Maryville,  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Hackadom.  From  his  office 
he  entered  Bush  Medical  College  at  Chicago,  where 
he  received  his  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1882. 
In  1907  Doctor  Ham  interrupted  his  private  practice 
to  take  post-graduate  work  in  the  Chicago  Policlinic. 
For  the  first  year  after  his  graduation  he  practiced 
at  Arkoe,  Missouri,  but  in  1883  removed  to  Beattie 
and  has  continued  the  work  of  a  capable  general 
practitioner  throughout  an  entire  generation.  Be- 
sides hjw  official  connection  with  the  Marshall  County 
Medical  Society  he  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medici 
Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  His 
offices  are  in  his  own  building  on  Walnut  and  Whiting 
Streets,  and  he  also  owns  a  dwelling  at  the  same 
location.  He  has  prospered  in  his  business  affairs, 
is  vice  president  of  the  Marshall  Power,  Light  &  Heat 
Company,  and  is  owner  of  considerable  property, 
including  a  garage  and  store  building  in  Beattie  and 
an  eighty  acre  farm  in  Waterville  Townsnip  of  Mar- 
shall County.  Doctor  Ham  has  never  married.  He  is 
a  past  master  of  Beattie  Lodge  No.  259,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  a  member  of  Marys- 
ville  Chapter  No.  29,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  Marysville 
Commandery<No.  40,  Knights  Templar,  is  past  master 
workman  of  Beattie  Lodge  No.  168,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  in  politics  is  a  republican. 

J.  Boyd  Hitt,  who  has  been  actively  identified 
with  school  work  nearly  twenty  years,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools  of  Everest,  Brown  County. 
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Mr.  Uitt  did  his  first  work  as  an  educator  in  his 
native  State  of  Ohio  and  has  been  connected  with 
Kansas  schools  for  about  ten  years. 

His  forefathers  in  the  Hitt  family  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry  and  were  early  settlers  in  Virginia. 
His  grandfather^  Garrett  T.  Hitt,  was  bom  in  Cul- 
peper  County,  Virginia.  He  came  North  and  located 
in  Ohio,  at  first  in  Tuscarawas  County  and  later  in 
Williams  County.  He  followed  farming,  and  after 
a  long  and  prosperous  career  died  at  Bryan,  Ohio, 
in  1890.  He  married  Angelina  Gladstone,  also  a 
native  of  Virginia. 

James  Boyd  Hitt  was  born  at  Bryan,  Ohio,  May 
25,  1880.  His  father,  James  A.  Hitt,  was  born  in 
Pulaski,  Ohio,  in  1839,  grew  up  at  Pulaski,  was 
married  near  Bryan,  and  was  k  teacher,  farmer  and 
operator  of  saw  mills  and  threshing  machines.  Al- 
together he  taught  thirty-five  winter  terms  of  school 
in  Ohio  and  conducted  his  milling  enterprise  during 
the  summer  seasons.  He  afterwards  took  up  farm- 
ing and  in  1905  removed  to  Jackson,  Michigan,  where 
he  died  in  1908.  In  the  various  communities  of  his 
residence  he  always  took  an  active  part  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  served  as  deacon  and  elder.  Poli- 
tically he  was  a  democrat  and  at  one  time  filled  the 
Qffice  of  township  assessor.  James  A.  Hitt  married 
Frances  Mary  Brenner,  who  was  bom  at  Bryan, 
Ohio,  in  1847  and  is  now  living  with  her  son  at  Ever- 
est. She  was  the  mother  of  ten  children:  Anna, 
who  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1900,  was  the  wife  of 
Eli  Kaser,  a  cabinet  maker  still  at  xoledo;  Clement 
D.  is  a  liveryman  and  farmer  at  Hicksville,  Ohio; 
G^eorge  is  a  farmer  and  thresherman  at  Bryan,  Ohio ; 
Mab3  died  unmarried  at  Bryan  in  1898;  Dora,  who 
died  in  1899,  was  the  wife  of  Joseph  Ziegler,  a  farmer, 
also  deceased;  Ella  died  at  Bryan  in  1901,  immarried; 
the  seventh  in  the  family  is  James  B.  Hitt;  Carson 
was  a  farmer  and  thresherman  and  died  at  Jackson, 
Michigan,  in  1911;  Edmond  died  at  Bryan,  Ohio,  in 
1902;  and  Mrs.  Alice  Beplogle  died  at  Evansport, 
Ohio. 

James  B.  Hilt  was  educated  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Williams  County,  Ohio.  In  1898,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  began  teaching  at  Hicksville,  Ohio,  remained 
there  one  year,  and  for  ^ve  years  was  a  teacher  in 
Williams  County.  He  first  came  to  Kansas  in  1904 
and  was  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Robin- 
son until  1907.  He  then  resumed  his  further  educa- 
tion at  Angola,  Indiana,  where  he  attended  the  Acad- 
emy and  also  tiie  collegiate  department  and  was  grad- 
uated Bachelor  of  Science  in  1909.  Returning  to 
Kansas,  Mr.  Hitt  began  teaching  at  Everest  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  as  principal  and  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools.  He  has  under  his  supervision 
a  staff  of  five  teachers  and  170  scholars  enrolled. 

Mr.  Hitt  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers 
Association  and  the  National  Education  Association 
and  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  work 
and  benefit  by  association  with  other  educators.  He 
is  a  democrat  and  for  several  years  has  served  as  an 
elder  in  the  Christian  Church.  He  also  belong  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  1915  Mr.  Hitt  built  a 
modern  residence  near  the  schoolhouse  in  Everest. 

He  married  in  1910,  in  Steuben  County,  Indiana, 
Miss  Meta  H.  Kohl,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Kohl.  Her  father  was  a  stockman  and  farmer 
and  lives  at  Metz,  Indiana.  Her  mother  is  deceased. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hitt  have  one  son,  James  Kohl,  born 
February  14,  1914. 

Hakrt  O.  SuTCLiFr  is  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of   Wheaton  in   Pottawatomie   County.     Mr. 


Sutcliff  is  still  young,  with  life  before  him,  but  has 
already  proved  an  instrument  of  great  service  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  liis  native  state. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Jewell  County,  Kansas, 
January  14,  1891.  The  Sutcliff  family  has  lived  in, 
this  state  for  over  thirty-five  years.  His  grandf ather, 
Robert  Sutcliff,  was  born  in  England  in  1820  and 
came  when  a  young  man  to  the  United  States,  living 
in  Illinois  until  1880,  when  he  removed  to  JeweU 
County^  Kansas,  and  followed  farming  in  that  locality 
until  his  death  in  1895. 

R.  M.  Sutcliff,  father  of  Harry  O.,  was  born  near 
Pontiac  in  Livingston  County,  Illinois,  March  4,  1861. 
When  ne  was  nineteen  he  accompanied  his  father  and^ 
stepmother  to  Kansas,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
successful  teacher.  Most  ot  his  work  as  an  educator, 
was  done  in  Jewell  County,  though  he  has  taught  in 
other  sections  of  Western  Kansas  for  several  years. 
He  homesteaded  a  claim  of  160  acres  in  Scott  Coun^^ 
but  after  five  years,  having  proved  up,  sold  that  and 
gave  his  attention  to  other  affairs.  He  was  honored 
with  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Scott  County.  Poli- 
tically he  was  a  democrat  and  a  very  useful  and  active 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  death  occurred 
in  Concordia,  Kansas,  in  January,  1917.  He  was 
af^ated  with  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  B. 
M.  Sutcliff  married  Barbara  Oberly,  who  was  bom 
in  Germany  in  1862  and  is  now  living  in  Osborne 
County,  Kansas.  Harry  O.  Sutcliff  is  the  youngest 
of  their  three  children.  R.  A.  Sutcliff,  the  oldest, 
is  a  dentist  practicing  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Juanita, 
the  only  daughter,  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science 
from  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Manhattan  and 
is  now  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Wellington^ 
Kansas. 

Harry  O.  Sutcliff  spent  his  early  life  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Jewell  County,  where  he  learned  his  first 
lessons  in  the  public  schools.  In  1910  he  graduated 
from  the  high  school  at  Mankato  and  then  taught  a 
year  in  one  of  the  country  districts  of  his  native 
county.  Mr.  Sutcliff  was  a  student  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Manhattan  one  year.  His 
service  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  ac  Wheaton 
has  been  continuous  since  the  fall  of  1912.  He  has 
done  much  to  instill  new  interest  into  local  school 
affairs  and  has  improved  and  strengthened  the  course 
and  made  it  more  adequate  for  the  service  demanded 
of  a  modem  town  school. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  superintendent  of 
schools  Mr.  Sutcliff  is  justice  of  the  peace  in  Lone 
Tree  Township  of  Pottawatomie  County.  He  is  « 
member  of  the  Pottawatomie  County  and  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers'  Associations.     He  is  independent  in 

Solitics  and  a  member  of  Wheaton  Camp  No.  3695, 
[odem  Woodmen   of  America.     Mr.   Sutcliff   owns 
a  farm  in  Jewell  County. 

In  his  native  county  in  1910  he  married  Miss  Lela, 
A.  Walker,  daughter  of  J.  C.  and  Minnie  (Ayers) 
Walker,  who  still  live  in  Jewell  County.  Her  father 
came  to  Kansas  in  1874.  Mrs.  Sutcliff  is  a  graduate! 
of  the  Mankato  High  School  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  have  one  child, 
Max,  bom  June  12,  1911. 

Rt.  Rev.  Innocent  Wolt,  D.  D.,  has*  been  Abbot 
of  St.  Benedict's  at  Atchison  forty  years.  He  was 
chosen  to  that  office  upon  the  creation  of  the  Abbey 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  with  remarkable  de- 
votion to  its  welfare,  and  with  exceptional  qualifies^ 
tions  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  leadership,  has  de- 
veloped the  establishment  until  the  Abbev  now  attends 
to  seventeen  parishes,  nine  missions,  besides  St.  Bene- 
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diet's  College,  from  which  hundreds  of  well  educated 
men  have  gone  into  the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  world.  Father  Abbot  now  has  under 
his  supervision  fifty-five  priests,  besides  a  number  of 
clerics,  novices  and  brothers. 

Except  for  a  period  of  his  childhood  and  the  years 
he  spent  abroad  in  his  theological  studies,  Father 
Abbot  has  been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  since 
1851.  He  was  bom  in  Schmidheim,  Bhenish  Prussia, 
April  13,  1843.  His  parents  were  John  and  Gertrude^ 
(Molitor)  Wolf.  He  was  given  the  name  William^ 
at  his  christening.  He  was  the  youngest  of  nine 
children,  seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  John  Wolj^ 
was  a  school  teacher  who  taught  the  parish  children, 
at  Schmidheim.  Desiring  better  opportunities  for, 
himself  and  his  children,  he  finally  sent  his  oldest 
son  John,  in  company  with  his  uncle  Molitor  to  select 
a  location  in  America.  John  bought  a  farm  in  Brigh- 
ton Parish  in  Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin.  In  1851 
the  family  joined  him  there  and  the  father  besides 
teaching  the  parochial  school  at  Brighton  looked  after, 
the  development  of  his  farm,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  sons.  Two  of  these  sons  entered  the  service  of 
the  church.  The  first  was  Ferdinand,  who  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  was  rejected  as  an  applicant  for  ad- 
mission to  St.  Francis  Seminary  in  Milwaukee  and 
subsequently  entered  the  newly  established  Benedic- 
tine Monastery  at  Beatty,  Pennsylvania,  known  as 
St.  Vincent's.  Father  Ferdinand,  who  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty  in  1914,  was  a  pioneer  missionary 
in  Southwestern  Kansas  during  the  early  '80s.  The 
son  Peter  also  attended  St.  Vincent's  for  a  time  and 
subsequently  was  aprominent  lawyer  in  Chicago. 

As  a  schoolboy  William  Wolf  showed  those  talents  ' 
well  fitting  him  for  a  vocation  in  the  priesthood.  He 
was  offered  admission  to  the  St.  Francis  Seminary 
at  Milwaukee,  but  his  mother  desired  that  he  should 
join  his  brothers  at  St.  Vincent's.  Therefore  in 
1854  he  went  to  St.  Vincent's  in  company  with  his 
brother  Peter.  He  was  then  eleven  years  of  age  and 
he  applied  himself  with  all  diligence  to  his  studies 
until  he  had  finished  the  classical  course.  On  being 
admitted  to  the  Benedictine  Order  he  took  the  name 
Innocent  from  his  godfather  in  confirmation.  He 
was  admitted  to  vows  July  11,  1861,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  for  the  next  ^ye  years  pursued  his 
studies  of  philosophy  and  theology.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  dericate  he  was  appointed  socius  or  com- 
patiion  of  the  novices.  He  was  ordained  priest  May 
26,  1866,  and  said  his  first  holy  mass  at  St.  Joseph 's 
Church  in  Chicago.  His  father  had  died  in  1856  and 
the  mother  and  her*  family,  moved  to  Kenosha  and 
later  to  Chicago. 

The  head  of  St.  Vincent's,  desiring  to  keep  the 
ecclesiastical  studies  on  a  high  standard,  sent  some 
of  his  most  talented  monks  for  a  post-graduate  course 
to  Rome.  Father  Innocent  was  one  of  the  first  three 
students  selected  to  attend  this  post-graduate  course 
in  the  Eternal  Xjity,  There  he  attended  the  Papal 
University  known  as  the  Sapienza,  and  studied 
theology  four  years.  He  was  awarded  a  number  of 
medals  and  at  the  end  received  the  degree  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

After  his  return  to  America  in  the  summer  of 
1870  Father  Innocent  for  six  years  taught  theology 
at  St.  Vinc-ent's,  and  at  the  same  time  served  first 
as  Master  of  Novices  and  then  as  Prior  and  Pro- 
curator. In  1876,  due  to  a  severe  cold,  he  became 
affected  with  throat  trouble  and  after  the  end  of  the 
school  year  he  was  sent  to  Colorado  for  his  health. 
He  was  on  his  way  back  East  and,  visiting  at  Topeka. 
was  informed  of  his  election  as  the  first  Abbot  of 


the  newly  erected  Abbey  at  Atchison.  He  was  elected 
September  29,  1876,  and  the  election  was  confirmed 
by  the  Pope  October  20,  and  his  installation  occurred 
on  St.  Benedict's  Day  March  21,  1877. 

When  he  became  Superior  of  St.  Benedict's  the 
community  consisted  of  nine  priests,  three  clerics 
and  seven  brothers.  The  college  was  then  attended 
by  twenty-six  boarders  and  twenty-seven  day  scholars. 
The  church  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt  and 
there  were  other  complications  with  which  the  Abbot 
had  to  deal.  He  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  • 
energy  and  ze^,  and  besides  acting  as  superior  was 
also  the  Procurator,  the  College  director,  professor  of 
theology,  frequently  substituted  for  the  professors, . 
assisted  in  hearing  confessions,  and  at  times  shared 
in  the  manual  labor  of  carrying  wood,  working  in  the 
vineyard,  and  assisting  in  the  ordinary  repair  work. 
He  was  an  earnest  but  whole  souled  man,  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  yet  combined  strictness  with  an 
unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
students  which  made  him  greatly  beloved  in  the  col- 
lege and  gave  him  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections 
of  student  long  after  they  had  graduated. 

In  the  forty  years  since  he  became  Abbot  the  col- 
lege and  the  monastery*  have  had  a  continuous  and 
healthy  growth.  Additions  were  made  to  the  build- 
ings from  time  to  time,  playgrounds  were  enlarged, 
and  St.  Benedict's  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Kansas.  The 
students  of  St.  Benedict's  College  have  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  thorough  in  their  studies  and  knowing 
how  to  study.  Father  Abbot  has  constantly  worked 
to  keep  up  this  hi^h  standard.  He  has  sent  profes- 
sors to  the  best  universities  in  this  country  and  some 
of  them  to  the  Boman  University  Sant  Anselmo.  He 
has  been  generous  in  supplying  instruments  required 
for  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  has  given  particular 
encouragement  to  music.  He  himself  played  the 
fiute  and  the  piccolo  while  in  college,  and  has. made 
it  a  point  that  the  college  should  maintain  a  band 
and  orchestra.  His  influence  and  work  have  been 
no  less  beneficial  among  the  various  parishes  and 
missions  attended  by  the  Abbey.  He  has  kept  him- 
self in  close  touch  with  the  pastors  and  his  generosity 
has  enabled  some  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  the 
missions  to  maintain  regular  services.  Many  aspirants 
for  the  priesthood  have  received  definite  encourage- 
ment in  their  studies  and  owe  much  of  the  success  of 
their  careers  to  Father  Abbot. 

He  has  now  been  a  priest  fifty  years  and  Abbot  of 
St.  Benedict's  forty  years.  Tlus  service  was  ac- 
knowledged by  Pope  Benedict  XV  in  conferring  upon 
him  the  Cappa  Magna.  Thiis  distinction  is  an  honor- 
ary decoration,  and  permits  Father  Abbot  to  wear 
the  Cappa  Magna,  a  large  mantle  with  a  long  train, 
which  ordinarily  only  bishops  have  the  privilege  of 
wearing. 

Charles  H.  Browne  is  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Horton  Headlight -Commercial,  now  the  only 
journal  published  in  that  enterprising  and  flourish- 
ing city  of  Brown  County.  Mr.  Browne  has  been 
largely  identified  with  newspaper  work  since  he  left 
school,  and  is  a  vigorous  type  of  citizen  and  easily  a 
leader  in  any  community.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  National  Guard  of 
Kansas  and  has  been  especially  active  in  recent  events 
in  which  the  country  has  been  involved  in  trouble, 
first  with  Mexico  and  later  with  Grermany. 

The  Horton  Headlight-Commercial  is  a  consolida- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  different  Horton  newspapers. 
As  reported  in  the  ' '  History  of  Kansas  Newspapers, ' ' 
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issued  by  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  the 
Headlight-Commercial  is  a  continuation  of  the  Hor- 
ton  Headlight,  founded  in  1886  by  Harley  W.  Brun- 
dige  and  Samuel  Baer.  In  1901  it  was  consolidated 
Tvith  the  Leader,  which  had  been  founded  in  1899 
by  Johnson  &  Law.  The  name  was  changed  to  Hor-  ^ 
ton  Headlight-Leader,  Johnson  &  Law  editors  and 
publishers.  But  the  name  was  soon  changed  to  Head- 
light, and  this  newspaper  Mr.  Browne  purchased  in 
1906.  In  1911  it  consolidated  with  the  Commercial 
under  the  name  Headlight-Commercial,  with  Mr. 
Browne  as  editor  and  published.  The  Horton  Com- 
mercial was  foimded  in  1887  by  John  S.  Sherdeman. 
At  different  times  in  its  history  the  Headlight  has 
had  daily  issues. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Browne  was  born  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  July  6,  1881,  and  is  the  son  of  an  old  and 
prominent  railway  man  in  Kansas.  He  is  the  only 
son  and  child  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Browne,  Sr., 
who  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1849.  The  ^and- 
father  was  James  Browne,  who  was  born  in  Co'unty 
Mayo,  Ireland,  and  after  his  marriage  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  located  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  quarry- 
man  and  finally  removed  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
where  he  died.  Charles  H.  Browne,  Sr.,  grew  up  in 
New  York  City  and  in  the  Prbvince  of  Ontario  across 
from  Niagara  Falls,  and  when  a  young  man  re- 
moved to  St  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1868.  He  was 
connected  with  the  old  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railway  Company  and  later  with  the  St.  Joseph  and 
Grand  Island  Company.  He  rose  to  the  position  of 
passenger  conductor,  and  in  1894  was  made  train- 
master of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  at  Council 
Grove,  Kansas.  He  removed  his  home  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  in  1887,  went  to  Topeka  in  1896, 
to  Hiawatha  in  1898,  and  he  died  in  that  city  in 
1899,  as  a  result  of  injury  received  during  service. 
He  was  a  democrat  in  politics.  He  married  Kath- 
erine  .G.  Herbert,  who  was  born  in  New  Salem,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1855  and  is  now  living  with  her  son 
at  Horton.  She  is  a  sister  of  Ewing  Herbert,  of 
Hiawatha. 

Charles  H.  Browne,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  for  two  years 
attended  the  academic  department  of  Washburn  Col- 
lege at  Topeka.  His  first  experiences  as  a  news- 
paper man  were  at  Hiawatha  in  1898,  where  he  be- 
came associated  with  Mr.  Ewing  Herbert  on  the 
Hiawatha  World.  He  was  connected  with  that  iournal 
until  December,  1906,  when  he  removed  to  Horton 
and  bought  the  Horton  Headlight,  which  has  been 
published  under  his  name  continuously  since  that  date. 
He  acquired  the  old  Horton  Commercial  in  1911 
and  in  1914  the  Hovton  News,  and  having  consolidated 
these  various  papers  he  now  has  the  only  journal 
published  in  the  city.  The  Headlight-Commercial 
IS  independent  in  politics  and  undoubtedly  wields 
an  influence  over  Brown  and  surrounding  counties 
second  to  no  other  newspaper.  The  plant  and  offices 
are  situated  on  West  Front  Street  and  besides  the 
publication  of  the  paper  Mr.  Browne  does  a  large 
business  in  general  printing. 

Something  should  next  be  said  in  line*  with  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Browne's  connection  with  the 
Kansas  National  Guard.  He  first  enlisted  in  1899, 
in  Company  F  of  the  First  Regiment  at  Hiawatha. 
He  served  as  corporal  and  sergeant  in  that  company. 
Later  he  was  drum  major  of  the  First  Regiment 
Band.  On  April  1,  1914,  Company  B  of  the  First 
Kansas  Regiment  was  organized  and  Mr.  Browne 
again  enlisted  and  served  as  sergeant.  In  August, 
1914,  he  was  made  battalion  sergeant-major   of  the 


first  battalion,  and  on  October  7,  1915,  was  com- 
missioned second  lieutenant  and  became  battalion 
quartermaster  and  commissary.  Mr.  Browne  was 
called  out  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  by  President 
Wilson  on  June  19,  1916,  and  was  mustered  into  the 
Federal  service  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  June  26th. 
He  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Machine  Gun  Com- 
pany of  the  First  Regiment,  with  the  rank  of  senior 
second  lieutenant.  This  company  was  stationed  at 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  until  September  6th,  was  then 
transferred  to  San  Antonio  at  Fort  Sam  Houston 
and  left  there  October  13,  1916,  to  return  to  F(wt 
Riley,  where  he  and  his  comrades  were  mustered  oat 
October  30th.  On  February  1,  1917,  Mr.  Browne 
was  assigned  to  Company  B,  First  Kansas  Infantry, 
located  at  Horton.  As  recruiting  officer  for  that 
company  he  was  active  in  bringing  it  promptly  to 
war  strength  of  150,  the  Horton  organization  being 
the  second  company  in  Kansas  to  reach  full  strength 
after  President  WUson's  call.  On  June  9,  1917,  Mr. 
Browne  was  commissioned  captain  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Company  H,  Third  Kansas  Infantry,  at 
Abilene,  Kansas. 

In  politics  Mr.  Browne  is  a  republican.  He  has 
served  as  a  n^iember  of  the  school  board  at  Horton. 
His  home,  which  he  owns,  is  on  East  Mina  Street. 
Mr.  Browne  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles.  He 
is  affiliated  with  Horton  Lodge  No.  326,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Horton  Chapter  No.  76, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  Horton  Conunandery  No.  36, 
Knights  Templar,  of  which  he  is  past  eminent  com- 
mander, Moila  Temple  of  the  Mytic  Shrine  at  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  is  president  of  the'  Abdallah 
'  Shrine  Club  at  Horton.  He  also  belongs  to  Horton 
Lodge  No.  165,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Horton  Com- 
pany No.  36  of  Uniform  Rank  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Horton  Lodge  No.  241,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  Magic  City  Camp  No.  535,  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America,  to  Horton  Council  No.  3T,  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security,  and  Kickapoo  Tribe  No.  28, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  Mr.  Browne  has  served 
as  president  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Horton 
Commercial  Club. 

On  June  19,  1903,  at  Independence,  Missouri,  he 
married  Miss  Mary  E.  Sebum,  daughter  of  Dr.  Har- 
vey and  Maria  (B&inefelter)  Seburn.  Her  mother  is 
now  residing  at  Hiawatha.  Her  father,  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  Brown  County, 
Kansas,  where  he  located  in  1857.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  served  as  a  surgeon  under  Major  Morrill,  who 
afterwards  became  governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne  have  thtee  children:  Mary 
Elizabeth,  bom  September  19.  1907;  Charles  Harvey, 
bora  December  5,  1909;  and  Jessie  Virginia,  bom 
Febmary  12,  1913. 

Howard  J.  Hodgson,  who  has  practiced  law  at 
Eureka  since  1888,  has  gained  a  strong  hold  on  tho 
business,  professional  and  civic  affairs  of  his  home 
county,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent  Kansans  of  to- 
day. Mr.  Hodgson  has  lived  in  this  state  since  he  was 
six  years  of  age,  his  people  being  pioneers  of  Green- 
wood County. 

He  is  a  native  of  Canada,  having  been  bom  near 
Lindsay  in  County  Victoria,  Ontario,  October  6,  1863. 
His  grandfather,  John  Hodgson,  was  bom  in  England 
in  1795,  and  as  a  young  man  immigrated  to  Canada 
and  spent  his  active  years  as  a  farmer  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  When  an  old  man  he  came  to  Kansas, 
and  lived  retired  at  Eureka  until  his  death  in  April, 
1871. 

Jonathan  Hodgson,  father  of  Howard  J.,  was  for 
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many  years  an  influential  and  substantial  citizen  of 
Greenwood  County.  He  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  1827,  was  reared  and  married  there,  and  was  a 
sawyer  by  trade.  On  March  1,  1869,  he  arrived  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  three  weeks  later  reached 
Greenwood  County,  where  he  homesteaded  160  acres 
of  land.  He  and  his  family  had  all  the  early  day 
experiences  of  the  Kansas  people  of  the  '70s  and 
'80s,  and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  came  out  of 
those  critical  times  with  the  credit  of  having  made 
a  home  and  ample  provision  for  those  dependent 
upon  him  and  having  prospered  to  an  unusual  degree. 
He  followed  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  owner  of  1,000  acres.  He 
died  at  Eureka  June  9,  1901.  After  becoming  an 
American  citizen  he  allied  himself  with  the  republi- 
can party.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Greenwood  County,  assisted  in 
organizing  the  church  at  Eureka,  and  always  sup- 
ported it  liberally.  He  served  it  as  deacon  for  a 
number  of  years.  Jonathan  Hodgson  married  Eliza- 
beth Glenney,  who  was  born  near  Dublin,  Ireland, 
in  1828,  and  died  at  Eureka,  Kansas,  in  1910.  Her 
parents  came  to  America  in  1838,  when  she  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  settled  in  County  Victoria,  Ontario, 
where  as  a  girl  she  became  acquainted  with  Jonathan 
Hodgson.  These  worthy  people  became  the  parents  of 
a  large  family  of  children,  and  the  record  of  these 
childi^n  is  a*  splendid  tribute  to  the  character  of 
their  parents.  >  Harriet,  who  now  resides  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  is  the  widow  of  the  late  E.  L.  Gould, 
who  was  a  farmer  and  stockman  in  Greenwood  County 
and  was  serving  as  county  treasurer  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Martha,  who  resides  at  Eureka,  Kansas, 
is  the  widow  of  A.  A.  Baldwin,  who  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  died  in 
Greenwood  Coimty  in  1914.  Moses  Wesley  met  an 
accidental  death  when  a  young  man,  being  kicked 
by  a  horse.  Cyrus  Clark  also  had  an  accidental  death, 
being  killed  in  1907  while  riding  on  a  load  of  lumber 
near  Walters,  Oklahoma.  He  fell  off  the  lumber  and 
under  the  horses  feet,  and  died  as  a  result  of  the 
injuries.  Margaret  V.  is  still  single  and  resides  at 
Sleeper,  Missouri.  Will  F.  is  a  farmer  and  grain 
dealer  and  has  an  elevator  at  Eureka.  Emma  E. 
married  O.  P.  Gould,  a  retired  farmer  and  banker  at 
Eureka.  Maud  M.  is  the  wife  of  Harlan  W.  Barrier, 
a  farmer  and  stockman  at  Sleeper,  Missouri.  The 
ninth  in  the  family  is  Howard  J.  Hodgson.  Nellie 
E.  died  young.  Alfred  Ernest  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  Normal  College  at  Fort  Scott  and  is  now 
a  practicing  attorney  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  boyhood  recollections  of  Howard  J.  Hodgson 
center  around  the  old  homestead  farm  in  Greenwood 
County.  He  attended  such  schools  as  were  supported 
in  the  community,  and  finished  his  literary  education 
by  graduating  in  1886  from  the  Kansas  Normal 
College  at  *Fort  Scott.  After  teaching  a  four  months ' 
term  in  Butler  County  he  entered  enthusiastically  upon 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Capt  Ira  P.  Nye, 
of  Eureka.  In  May,  1888,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  since  that  date  has  been  steadily  building 
up  a  clientai^  and  a  reputation  as  a  civil  and  criminal 
lawyer  at  Eureka.  His  offices  are  in  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  Building. 

Besides  the  practice  of  law  Mr.  Hodgson  has  ac- 
quired extensive  business  interests.  He  is  the  owner 
of  farms  in  Greenwood  County  to  the  aggregate 
of  5,500  acres,  and  through  the  development  of  this 
land  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  the  community.  He  also  owns  a  garage 
on  Main  Street,  a  store  building  on  the  same  street, 


and  has  one  of  the  finest  locations  for  a  residence 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Hodgson  in  politics  is  a  republican  of  the  old 
stamp,  loyal  to  the  principles  and  policies  which 
guided  that  great  organization  through  the  time  of 
trial  in  national  affairs  and  thoroughly  believes  in 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  ideals  of  republicanism.  In 
1916  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  county  and  state  conventions.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Hodgson  is  affiliated  with  Fidelity  Lodge 
No.  106,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Queen 
Bess  Chapter  No.  56,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Ster,  and 
he  is  a  well  known  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Bar 
Association. 

On  November  27,  1890,  at  Eureka,  he  married  Miss 
Delia  Penwell,  who  died  September  5,  1893,  survived 
by  one  daughter,  Veda  E.,  who  lives  at  home  with  her 
father  and  was  graduated  A.  B.  from  Washburn  Col- 
lege in  1915.  On  November  7,  1905,  at  Topeka,  Mr. 
Hodgson  married  Miss  Bertha  Penwell,  a  sister  of  his 
former  wife.  Her  parents,  J.  N.  and  Frances  (Har- 
mon) Penwell,  now  reside  at  Eureka,  her  father  being 
a  retired  farmer  and  stockman.  By  the  second  mar- 
riage there  have  been  two  children:  Mary  Helene, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  months,  and  Helen 
Lorine,  who  was  bom  August  16,  1912. 

Channino  John  Brown.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spots  in  the  State  of  Kansas  is  Blue  Rapids  in, 
Marshall  County.  Besides  its  picturesque  location 
near  a  waterfall  that  has  furnished  power  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  for  many  years  the  town  itself 
was  originated  by  a  colony  of  very  substantial  people 
from  Genesee  County,  New  York.  The  secretary  of 
this  company  was  Mr.  C.  J.  Brown,  still  living  in 
Blue  Rapids.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  former  state  senator 
and  for  many  years  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Kansas. 

Mr,  Brown  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  New  York, 
October  31,  1847.  His  father,  John  B.  Brown,  was 
born  in  the  same  county  in  1816,  grew  up  and  mar- 
ried there  and  spent  his  active  career  as  a  farmer. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Genesee 
Colony  who  came  out  and  founded  the  Town  of  Blue 
Rapids  in  1869.  His  associates  on  this  committee 
were  Rev.  C.  F.  Mussey  and  H.  J.  Bovee.  Following 
them  came  about  fifty  families,  comprising  the  Gene- 
see Colony.  A  townsite  of  nearly  300  acres  was 
secured,  including  the  water  power  privileges,  for 
$15,000,  and  in  addition  8,000  acres  of  farming  land 
was  made  available  for  the  colonists.  A  stone 
dam  was  built  in  1870,  and  in  a  short  time  Blue 
Rapids  had  attained  the  dignity  of  a  city.  John 
B.  Brown  himself  located  on  a  farm  near  Blue  Rapids 
and  lived  there  until  he  retired  into  the  town,,  where 
he  died  in  1886.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  also  be- 
longed to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
John  B.  Brown  married  Prudence  D.  Davis,  who  was 
bom  in  Western  New  York  in  1821,  and  died  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1891.  However,  her  home  was 
at  Blue  Rapids.  They  had  six  children.  The  oldest, 
Alice  M.,  is  now  living  at  Topeka,  the  wife  of  Herbert 
Armstrong,  retired.  Their  son,  H.  L.  Armstrong,  is 
deputy  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas.  The 
second  in  age  is  Mr.  C.  J.  Brown.  Stella,  the  third 
child,  married  Charles  J.  McHarg,  who  is  now  super- 
intendent of  some  important  irrigation  projects  owned 
by  his  uncle,  Henry  McHarg.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McHarg 
live  at  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Walter  P.  Brown  is  the 
leading  Blue  Rapids  hardware  merchant,  and  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  later  paragraphs.     Fred- 
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erick  K.  was  formerly  a  merchant  and  afterward 
was  stamp  agent  for  the  United  States  Government 
under  Willard  Hall.  He  died  at  Blue  Rapids  in  1910. 
E.  J.  Brown,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  lives  at 
Blue  Rapids  and  is  traveling  representative  over 
Northern  Kansas  for  the  Simmons  Hardware  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis. 

Ghanning  John  Brown  grew  up  in  Genesee  County, 
New  York,  attending  the  public  schools  of  Caryville. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Lima,  New  York,  and  in 
1865  entered  Hamilton  College,  where  he  took  the  full 
four  years  course  and  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1869. 

About  the  conclusion  of  his  college  course  he  be- 
came an  active  factor  in  the  organization  of  the 
Genesee  Colony  and  was,  elected  its  secretary.  He 
came  out  to  Blue  Rapids  and  had  much  to  do  with 
the  laying  out  and  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
during  the  following  year.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
.  Brown  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  and  active- 
ly promoted  many  of  the  earlier  institutions.  For  a 
time  he  conducted  a  law  ofBce  at  Blue  Rapids.  He 
assisted  in  organizing  the  township,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  township  board  and  helped  to  build  some 
of  the  early  bridges. 

In  1874  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  served  during  the  session  of  1875.  In  1877 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Senate,  serving  during 
the  session  of  that  year  and  of  1879.  In  1879  Mr. 
Brown  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas,  and  filled  that  office  consecutively  for  eigh- 
teen years,  until  1897.  While  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  he  had  his  residence  in  Topeka  and  continued 
to  live  there  several  years  after  the  close  of  his  term. 

In  1900  he  returned  to  Blue  Rapids  and  engaged  in 
the  hardware  business  with  his  brother  Walter  P., 
but  sold  out  his  interest  and  retired  in  1912.  He 
has  since  developed  the  only  important  commercial 
orchard  in  Marshall  County.  His  entire  farm  consists 
of  160  acres,  adjacent  to  Blue  Rapids  on  the  south- 
west, and  his  orchard  of  many  hundreds  of  bearing 
trees  comprises  thirty  acres.  Mr.  Brown  owns  a 
large  amount  of  town  property,  including  a  modern 
brick  residence  on  Genesee  Street.  He  is  a  republi- 
can and  is  now  junior  warden  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  1881,  at^Topeka,  Mr.  Brown  married  Mrs.  Julia 
E.  (Gilmore)  Greer,  daughter  of  William  D.  and 
Mary  (Harvison)  Gilmore.  Her  parents  are  both 
deceased.  Her  father  was  a  merchant  in  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Brown  had  two  daughters  by 
her  first  marriage.  Grace  Greer  is  now  the  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gleed,  a  prominent  Topeka  lawyer,  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Gleed,  Palmer  &  Gleed,  general 
attorneys  for  the  Southwestern  Telephone  Company. 
The  second  daughter,  Florence  Greer,  die'd  unmar- 
ried at  Blue  Rapids  in  1915. 

The  Brown  family  is  of  old  Colonial  'American 
stock.  They  were  originially  from  Scotland  and  on 
coming  to  this  country  first  settled  in  Rhode  Island. 

Walter  P.  Brown,  younger  brother  of  C.  J.  Brown, 
was  born  at  Oak  Field,  Genesee  County,  New  York, 
October  20,  1862.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Blue  Rapids,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
left  school  to  enter  the  hardware  firm  of  Blish,  Mize 
&  Silliman  at  Atchison.  He  remained  with  that 
firm  until  1888,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
experience  which  has  made  him  successful  in  the 
hardware  business.  Returning  to  Blue  Rapids,  he 
established  a  small  stock  of  general  hardware  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  associated  with  his  brother 
C.  J.  Brown  under  the  name  Brown  Brothers.  Since 
1912   he   has   been   sole   proprietor   of  this  business. 


The  store,  located  on  the  public  square  in  Blue 
xtapids,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of 
Marshall  County.  It  supplies  a  district  in  a  radius 
of  six  miles  around  Blue  Rapids  with  most  of  its 
hardware,  plumbing  and  heating  equipments.  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Brown  is  a  republican.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1908,  serving  during 
the  sessions  of  1909-11.  In  both  sessions  he  was 
chairman  of  the  fees,  salary  and  milage  committee, 
and  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means  committee, 
banks  and  banking  committee,  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion committee  and  other  committ^es.  For  three 
terms  he  was  mayor  of  Blue  Rapids.  During  his 
last  term  in  1900  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  electric  light  franchise  for  Blue  Rapids.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  is  u;unarried,  is  affiliated  with  Blue 
Rapids  Lodge  No.  169,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Topeka  Consistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  and  Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Leavenworth.  Besides  his  home  on  Genesee  Street  he 
owns  the  building  in  which  his  store  is  conducted  and 
considerable  other  town  property. 

William  D.  Casey  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Atchison  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
the  expectatipns  based  upon  his  early  attainments 
have  been  fully  justified  in  his  career  as  a  lawyer 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Casey  has 
long  been  an  active  leader  in  Atchison  County  affairs 
as  well  as  a  -forceful  and  successful  member  of  the 
bar. 

He  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1871,  a  son  of  Warren  Cfasey,  who  was  bom 
in  New  York  State,  where  the  family  originally 
settled,  in  1850.  Warren  Casey  was  reared  in  his 
native  state,  removed  to  Indiana,  and  in  1884  came 
to  Atchison,  Kai^sas.  In  Indiana  he  was  connected 
with  the  hardware  business  but  was  a  grocery  mer- 
chant in  Atchison,  where  he  died  in  May,  1916.  He 
was  a  republican,  served  several  years  in  the  Atchi- 
son City  Council,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  His  wife,  whoee  maiden  name  was  Harriet 
Ward,  was  bom  in  Indiana  in  1851  and  is  still  living 
at  Atchison.  William  D.  Casey  was  the  oldest  of  their 
children.  Harry  entered  railroading,  was  a  railroail 
brakeman,  and  was  killed  while  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Ira  died  at  Atchison 
when  nineteen  years  of  age;  Frank  D.  lives  in  Atchi- 
son and  is  traveling  representative  of  the  Niles- 
Moser  Cigar  Company. 

William  D.  Casey  grew  up  in  Atchison  from  the 
age  of  thirteen,  attended  the  high  school  through  the 
junior  year,  and  for  two  years  was  a  student  of 
law  in  DePauw  University  at  Greencastle,  Indiana. 
He  returned  to  Atchison  in  1889,  continued  his  studies 
in  private  offices  and  at  home,  and  in  1891  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Since  then  he  has  be^n  looking 
after  an  increasing  civil  and  criminal  practice,  varied 
with  the  performance  of  many  official  duties.  For 
four  years  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  for 
six  years  was  judge  of  the  City  Court,  and  was  pro- 
bate judge  of  Atchison  County  six  years.  Mr.  Casey 
also  filled  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Atchison  a 
term  of  four  years  until  Febmary,  1913.  Since 
retiring  from  the  postoffice  he  has  concentrated  all  his 
time  and  abilities  upon  his  practice.  His  offices 
are  in  the  Blair  Building.  Mr.  Casey  also  owns  a 
farm  of  120  acres  in  Atchison  County,  his  home  at 
404  North  Ninth  Street,  and  three  other  dwelling 
houses  in  the  city.  Mr.  Casey  is  a  republican  in 
politics,  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  active  in 
the  County  and  State  Bar  associations  and  is  affili- 
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ated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Improved  Order  of  Bed 
Men,  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Fraternal  Aid  Union. 

At  Atchison  in  1894  he  married  Miss  Ella  Scott  of 
Topeka.  They  have  three  children:  Venita,  who  was 
bom  January  29,  1896,  is  a  graduate  of  the  high 
school  and  of  the  music  course  at  Midland  College, 
and  is  still  at  home;  Marion,  born  August  17,  1901, 
is  a  junior  in  the  Atchison  High  School;  and  Marlin, 
born  August  15,  1902,  is  a  member  of  the  Ireshman 
class  in  the  high  school. 

•  John  P.  Sevbrin  has  been  actively  identified  with 
varied  business  interests  in  and  around  Bendena  in 
Doniphan  County. for  a  number  of  years,  and  now 
owns  and  conducts  a  farm  and  stock  raising  business 
neac  that  village. 

Mr.  Severin  was  born  at  St.  Clara,  West  Virginia, 
August  8,  1869,  and  is  of  Holland  Dutch  lineage. 
His  father,  Frederick  Severin,  was  born  in  Holland 
in  1811  and  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  young 
man.  He  chose  as  the  stage  of  his  active  endeavors 
a  heavily  wooded  wilderness  section  of  West  Virginia 
near  St.  Clara  in  Doddridge  County.  He  lived  there 
when  it  was  an  isolated  country,  cleared  up  a  farm 
from  the  woods  and  in  time  had  provided  for  his 
family  and  acquired  a  competence  sufficient  for  his 
needs.  His  death  occurred  at  St.  Clara  in  1880. 
Politically  he  was  a  democrat,  and  he  and  all  his 
family  were  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Julia  Beirich,  who  was 
bom  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  in  1838  and  died  at 
St.  Clara,  West  Virginia,  in  1874.  John  P.  Severin 
was  the  sixth  in  their  family  of  eight  children.  Mary 
married  for  her  first  husband  William  Wanstreet, 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  George  Van  Verth,  and  they 
live  on  their  farm  at  Axtell,  Kansas.  Henry  is  a 
farmer  at  St.  Clara,  West  Virginia.  John  B.  was  a 
merchant  and  grain  dealer  and  died  at  Bendena, 
Kansas,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Mrs.  Margaret 
McMurrer  is  a  widow  living  in  Chicago.  Joseph  is  a 
farmer  at  Axtell,  Kansas.  Frank  is  a  farmer  at 
Brenner,  Kansas.    Frederick  has  a  farm  at  Axtell. 

John  P.  Severin  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Clara,  West  Virginia,  and  lived 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  In  the  spring  of  1895  he  arrived  in  Doniphan 
County  knd  for  a  couple  of  years  worked  on  a  farm 
near  Bendena.  He  then  bought  a  place  of  his  own, 
consisting  of  160  acres,  but  after  a  year  he  sold 
his  land  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  employed 
in  his  brother's  business  at  Bendena.  Mr.  Severin 
•then  bought  the  local  grain  elevator  and  also  in- 
stalled a  stock  of  general  merchandise,  and  con- 
ducted his  store  and  elevator  for  fourteen  years.  In 
1914  he  sold  out  to  advantage  and  then  invested  in  a 
farm  just  outside  the  town  limits  on  the  west.  His 
place  consists  of  eighty  acres  and  he  is  handling  it 
m  a  way  that  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  successful  farmers  and  stockmen  in 
Doniphan  County.  Mr.  Severin  also  has  another  farm 
of  160  acres  2^  miles  east  and  one  mile  south  of 
Bendena,  near  Brenner.  In  the  Town  of  Bendena 
he  owns  in  addition  to  his  residence  on  Main 
Street'  a  business  building  and  another  dwelling 
house.  Politically  he  is  a  democrat,  is  a  member  with 
his  family  of  the  Catholic  Church,  belongs  to  Sev- 
erance Council  No.  675,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  is 
a  charter  member  of  Bendena  Council  No.  1762  of 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  of  which  order 
his  wife  is  also  an  active  member. 


In  1898,  at  St.  Clara,  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Severin 
married  Miss  Mary  Wanstreet,  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Lucy  (Kreyenbeuhl)  Wanstreet.  Her  father  was 
bom  in  Holland  in  1824,  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  eight  years  by  his  parents, 
who  located  near  Cumberland,  Maryland.  He  grew 
up  there,  was  married  at  Tunneltown,  West  Virginia, 
and  then  went  into  a  new  and  unbroken  section  of 
West  Virginia  at  Leopold,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence  in  his 
community,  held  various  township  offices,  and  was 
justice  of  the  peace  thirty  years.  He  was  a  demo- 
crat and  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  During 
the  Civil  war  he  served  as  a  soldier,  most  of  the  time 
along  the  border.  He  was  three  times  married.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  second  wife  was  Mary  Abel.  For 
his  third  wife  he  married  Lucy  Kreyenbeuhl,  who  was 
bom,  reared  and  educated  near  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
and  is  still  living  at  Leopold,  West  Virginia.  She 
was  born  in  1849.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wan- 
street were:  Joseph,  who  was  a  locomotive  engineer 
and  died  at  Murfreesboro,  Illinois;  Henry,  who  died 
at  Leopold,  West  Virginia,  in  1895:  Mrs.  Severin; 
Edward,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  Frank, 
who  died  at  Leopold  aged  seventeen;  James,  who  was 
working  as  a  clerk  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  Silas,  an  oil  gauger 
with  home  at  New  Milton,  West  Virginia;  Fence,  a 
locomotive  fireman  living  at  St.  Louis,  Illinois ;  Peter, 
a  farmer  at  Leopold,  West  Virginia;  and  Frances, 
wife  of  Jacob  Mertz,  a  painter  and  decorator  living 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Severin  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Leopold,  West  Virginia.  To  their  marriage  have  been 
born  four  children.  Myrtle,  born  July  13,  1899,  is  now 
a  senior  in  the  music  course  at  Mount  St.  Scholastica 
Academy  at  Atchison,  Kansas;  Helen,  bom  Septem- 
ber 13,  1900,  was  graduated  in  the  commercial  course 
at  Mount  St.  Scholastica  Academy  in  1916  and  is 
now  in  the  third  academic  department;  Clarence,  bom 
October  12,  1902,  is  in  the  second  conmiercial  class 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  College  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri; Mary  Alice,  the  youngest,  was  born  September 
18,  1907,  and  is  a  student  in  the  Bendena  public 
schools. 

William  H.  Smith,  of  Marysville,  is  a  man  with 
a  long  and  notable  record  in  Kansas  affairs.  He 
came  to  Kansas  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  as  a  result 
of  a  wound  received  at  Malvern  Hill  during  the  Civil 
war.  His  home  has  been  in  the  state  for  over  half 
a  century,  and  during  that  time  he  has  been  a  pioneer 
farmer,  merchant,  public  official  and  banker. 

A  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  he  is  a  grandson  of 
James  Smith,  who  came  from  County  Tyrone;  Ireland, 
and  founded  the  family  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. William  H.  Smith  was  born  in  that  co\inty, 
at  West  Lebanon,  on  December  3,  1841,  a  son  of 
Robert  and  Sarah  (Wray)  Smith.  His  parents  were 
also  natives  of  Pennsvlvania,  and  they  spent  their 
lives  as  farmers  in  Indiana  County,  though  his  father 
was  also  a  stock  buyer  and  merchant.  Robert  Smith 
was  born  in  1810  and  died  in  1906,  and  his  wife  was 
born  in  1827  and  died  June  13,  1860.  He  was  a 
second  time  married.  By  his  first  marriage  there 
were  ten  children,  most  of 'whom  came  to  Kansas, 
several  of  the  sons  made  fine  records  as  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  war,  and  the  oldest,  James,  a  pioneer  and 
notable  Kansan,  was  for  three  terms  secretary  of 
state. 

Mr.  William  H.  Smith  grew  up  on  his  father  *s 
Pennsylvania  farm,  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
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was  also  a  student  in  the  Elders  Ridge  Academy.  He 
left  school  in  the  spring  of  1860  and  began  work  as 
an  oil  prospector  along  the  Little  Kanawha  River  near 
Elizabeth  m  Wirt  County,  Virginia,  now  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  became  necessary  to  discontinue  these 
operations  under  the  doud  of  approaching  civil  con- 
flict, and  returning  to  Elders  Ridge  he  and  some  of 
his  neighbors  went  to  Pittsburgh  and  in  1861  he 
enlisted  in  the  Sixty-Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
of  Infantry  in  Company  D.  The  commander  of  the 
regiment  was  Col.  Samuel  W.  Black.  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  the  army  three  years,  twenty  days.  His  regi- 
ment participated  in  many  of  the  hard-iought  battles 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  he  was  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Gaines  Mill,  and  at  Malvern  HUl  on  July  1,  1862, 
was  shot  through  the  left  shoulder.  That  entire  night 
he  lay  wounded  on  the  field,  and  it  was  four  days 
before  he  was  picked  up  and  given  attention.  He 
was  removed  to  Bedloe  Island  in  New  York  harbor, 
and  went  on  the  operating  table  the  6th  of  July,  five 
days  after  being  wounded.  He  carried  his  arm  in  a 
sling  for  eight  years,  and  while  he  did  not  take  his 
place  on  the  firing  line  again  he  saw  duty  in  other 
capacities  and  was  none  the  less  serviceable  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Union.  He  was  soon  sent  to  Fort 
Schuyler  and  had  charge  of  the  night  nurses  there. 
During  the  draft  riot  in  New  York  City  in  1863  he 
and  Sergeant  Oliver,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  formed 
a  platoon  and  for  several  days  fought  the  rioters  and 
helped  restore  quiet  in  the  city.  At  the  time  he  was 
wounded  Mr.  Smith  had  attained  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant in  his  company.  During  and  after  the  draft 
riot  he  was  part  of  the  organization  known  as  Com- 
pany G  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps,  one  platoon  of  which  was  under  his  direct 
command.  He  then  remained  imder  the  command 
of  the  provost  marshal  at  New  Yprk  and  also  did 
considerable  recruiting  and  looking  after  prisoners. 
When  Early  made  his  raid  on  Washington  Mr.  &mith 
was  sent  to  the  capital  and  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Port  Stevens.  He  remained  in  the  defense  of  that 
city  until  mustered  out  in  1864. 

Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Elders  Ridge  and  for  three 
months  was  a  student  in  the  Iron  City  Business  Col- 
lege at  Pittsburg.  On  September  3,  1865,  he  started 
west  and  arrived  in  Kansas  the  13th  of  September. 
He  traveled  by  rail  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River, 
crossing  at  Atchison,  and  from  that  point  walking  to 
Marshall  County.  His  brothers  James  and  Robert  W. 
had  already  established  themselves  in  this  county  and 
had  been  connected  with  the  overland  trading  service 
and  also  owned  a  large  number  of  cattle.  William  H. 
Smith  found  his  first  work  in  Marshall  Coimty,  taking 
the  scum  off  the  boilers  used  for  making  sorghum. 
That  paid  him  his  board.  Early  in  1866  he  entered 
the  employ  of  T.  S.  Vail  and  traveled  through  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas,  establish- 
ing Star  mail  routes. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Bar- 
retts Mill,  near  Frankfort,  Kansas,  and  though  still 
disabled  for  active  work  by  his  wound  he  did  some 
cattle  herding  and  also  spent  three  summers  in  break- 
ing the  virgin  sod  of  the  prairie.  In  the  fall  of  1868 
he  became  a  candidate  for  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Marshall  County  and  served 
in  the  sessions  of  1868  and  1869.  During  the  session 
he  was  author  of  the  bill,  approved  March  2,  1869, 
which  was  the  first  legislation  in  Kansas  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  pay  taxes.  The  bill  authorized  the 
treasurer  to  issue  his  warrant  and  sell  rolling  stock 
for  delinquent  taxes.     In  1870   Mr.   Smith   was  ap- 


pointed deputy  United  States  marshal  under  Colonel 
Houston,  and  in  that  capacity  took  the  census  of  the 
southern  half  of  Marshall  County.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1870,  and  during  the 
following  session  introduced  the  herd  law,  which  ik^m 
enacted  February  28,  1871. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Marys- 
ville,  and  after  a  few  months  as  deputy  register  of 
deeds  was  appointed  postmaster,  an  office  he  fiile*! 
continuously  for  fourteen  years.  He  held  the  office 
until  the  beginning  of  Cleveland 's  term.  With  L^  W. 
Libbey  as  a  partner  he  also  entered  merchandisiiig, 
selling  groceries  and  farm  implements  and  burin^ 
and  shipping  grain.  The  firm  of  Smith  &  Libb^rb' 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  early  commercial 
enterprise  of  Marysville.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
merchants  of  the  city  until  1888.  During  that  time 
he  erected  the  building  on  Broadway  at  lot  3, 
block  7,  a  two-story  structure,  since  improved  as  a 
double  building  and  still  under  his  ownership.  Th^^ 
postoffice  has  quarters  there,  and  on  the  second  floor 
he  has  his  own  home. 

On  retiring  from  the  office  of  postmaster  Mr.  Smith 
was  elected  county  treasurer,  and  by  re-election  served 
two  terms.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
the  census  of  the  fifth  congressional  district.  Mr. 
Smith  was  secretary  of  the  board  which  built  the 
Kansas  Building  at  the  Worlds  Fair  in  Chicago. 
This  building  had  been  started  by  the  State  3oard  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Columbian  Club,  and  later  the 
Legislature  made  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  carry 
out  the  plans.  In  tiiat  work  ifr.  Smitli  ^-as  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Mohler,  father  of  the  present  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  also  with  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr.  Mohler  on  account  of  advancing  years 
was  preparing  to  retire  from  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Ag^culture,  and  Mr.  Smith's 
numerous  friends  suggested  that  he  be  appointed  to 
the  position,  but  he  preferred  that  it  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Coburn,  and  thus  he  may  be  credited  with 
having  given  Mr.  Coburn  his  splendid  opportunity  to 
serve  the  state  and  nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Smith  was  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  from  1902 
to  1904.  For  a  number  of  vears  he  owned  a  farm  of 
160  acres  a  mile  east  of  Marysville,  and  though 
always  living  in  Marysville  he  su];>ervised  its  cultiva- 
tion and  management.  He  sold  his  farm  in  1911. 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Citizens 
State  Bank  of  Marysville,  which  was  established  in 
1907,  and  filled  the  position  of  president  until  he 
resigned  January  1,  1913.  He  also  helped  organize 
banks  at  Bremen,  Bigelow  and  Winifred,  and  is  still 
a  director  in  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Marysville 
and  in  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Bremen  and  Wini- 
fred. He  is  an  active  member  of  Lyons  Post  No.  9, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  has  been  its  commander 
a  number  of  terms,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
council  of  administration  of  the  Grand  Army  for  the 
department  of  Kansas.  For  many  years  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  work  and 
maintenance  of  the  Kansas  State  Histerieal  Bodatj, 
has  been  a  director  for  about  thirty  years  and  was 
president  of  the  society  in  1902.  Politically  he  is  an 
active  republican. 

On  October  30,  1871,  at  Barretts  Mill,  Kansas, 
Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Allen.  She  was 
born  April  5,  1848,  in  Keithsburg,  Illinois,  a  daugh- 
ter of  O.  C.  and  Joan  Allen.  Her  father  was  an  early 
settler  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  and  was  identified 
with  the  pioneer  development  of  some  of  its  farm 
lands.    Mrs.  Smith  died  December  9,  1910,  at  Marys- 
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Tille.    Her  only  child,  Bobert  Allen,  was  born  August 
2,  1872,  and  died  August  27,  1875. 

BoLLiN  BuELL.  Since  his  education  was  finished 
Bollin  Buell  has  applied  himself  chiefly  to  banking  in 
Kansas,  and  is  now  cashier  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank 
at  Potter  in  Atchison  County. 

Almost  since  pioneer  times  the  Buell  family  was 
identified  with  Macoupin  County,  Illinois,  where 
Bollin  Buell  was  born  September  15,  1883,  and  his 
father,  Charles  Buell,  in  1856.  The  grandfatlier. 
John  Buell,  was  born  in  England,  and  sdter  coming 
to  America  located  on  a  farm  in  Macoupin  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1865.  John  Buell  married 
Miss  Mitchell.  Her  father  was  a  remarkably  success- 
ful Illinois  farmer.  He  reared  a  family  of  twenty-one 
children,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  means  was 
able  to  give  each  one  a  quarter  section  of  land. 

Mr.  Charles  Buell,  who  is  now  living  at  Lenora, 
Western  Kansas,  was  reared  and  married  in  Macou- 
pin County,  Illinois, .  and  in  1884  started  West,  and 
after  six  months  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  moved  during 
the  same  year  into  Scott  County,  Ka^isas.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  that  region  for  three 
years,  and  in  1887  he  went  still  further  West  to  Nor- 
ton County.  His  home  was  on  his  original  claim  in 
that  coun^  until  March  1,  1917,  when  he  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Lenora  in  the  same  county.  He  is 
an  active  democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  Charles  Buell  married  Dora 
B^e  Hayden,  also  a  native  of  Macoupin  County, 
Illinois,  where  she  was  born  in  1861.  Her  children 
are:  Stella,  wife  of  F.  F.  Payden,  a  farmer  ^t 
Lenora;  Bollin;  Ola,  wife  of  John  J.  Whip^fle,  a 
farmer  owning  a  half  section  of  land  in  Eastern  Colo- 
rado; Ethel,  wife  of  Ray  Swartz,  a  farmer  at  Lenora; 
Floyd  E.,  also  a  Lenora  farmer;  Millard  T.,  living  at 
home;  and  Alma,  who  resides  with  her  brother  RoTlin 
and  is  attending  the  high  school. 

Bollin  Buell  was  educated  in  the  country  schools 
near  Lenora  in  Western  Kansas.  He  completed  the 
work  of  the  junior  year  in  the  Norton  High  School, 
and  after  that  his  education  was  continued  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  one  year, 
one  year  in  the  College  at  Emporia,  and  one  year  in 
the  Emporia  Business  College. 

In  August,  1910,  Mr.  Buell  entered  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  at  Lenora  as  bookkeeper  and  assistant 
cashier.  Two  years  later,  in  July,  1912,  he  came  to 
the  Atchison  Savings  Bank  as  teller,  and  was  with 
that  institution  in  that  capacity  until  February  1, 
1917,  when  he  resigned  to  become  cashier  of  the 
Farmers  State  Bank  at  Potter. 

Mr.  Buell  is  a  republican  in  politics,  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  is  afiBUiated 
with  Washington  Lodge  No.  5,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  at  Atchison.  He  was  married  in 
September,  1913,  at  Weston,  Pennsylvania,  to  Miss 
Floy  M.  Gifford.  Her  parents,  T.  1.  and  Hattie 
(Wells)  Gifford,  are  now  at  Portis,  Kansas,  where 
her  father  is  principal  of  the  public  schools,  but  they 
have  a  residence  at  Logan,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buell  have  one  daughter,  Mildred  L.,  bom  September 
23,  1916. 

Livi  LiVEBMOBE  Ttjckeb,  late  superintendent  and 
president  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College 
of  Salina,  devoted  practically  his  entire  life  to  the 
training  of  young  men  and  women  for  business.  Fully 
forty  years  were  given  to  that  profession,  and  few 
men  accomplished  a  more  satisfying  aggregate  of  re- 
sults in  this  field  than  Professor  Tucker. 


He  was  of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry.  The 
farm  in  Orange  County,  Vermont,  where  he  was  bom 
December  10,  1853,  was  also  the  birthplace  of  his 
father,  Levi  Livermore  Tucker,  Sr.,  and  the  house 
that  thus  ^rved  as  a  birthplace  to  these  two  genera- 
tions was  also  the  birthplace  of  Professor  Tucker's 
oldest  living  child.  Mr.  Tucker's  mother  was  Betty 
Putnam  Carleton,  also  a  native  of  Vermont. 

His  early  education  Mr.  Tucker  acquired  in  tiie 
Vermont  Conference  Seminary  at  Newbury,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1874  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  afterwards  took  a  two  years'  course 
in  the  Troy  Business  College  of  Troy,  New  Yorl^and 
for  one  year  taught  in  the  Troy  Conference  Bimness 
College  at  Courtney,  Vermont.  Following  that  came 
three  years  spent  as  principal  of  the  Schofield  Busi- 
ness College  of  Providence,  Bhode  Island.  For  four* 
teen  years  Mr.  Tucker  was  principal  o^  the  New 
Jersey  Business  College  at  Newark,  then  for  one  year 
had  charge  of  the  office  of  a  leather  factory  at  New- 
ark, and  for  ten  years  was  professor  of  the  conuner- 
cial  branches  in  Mount  Union  College  of  Alliance, 
Ohio.  After  two  years  at  Tharp  University  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  Mr.  Tucker  was  called  in  1913  to 
become  president  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business 
College  at  Salina.  Here  he  accomplished  much,  in 
reorganizing  and  improving  the  courses  of  study  and 
enhancing  the  genersJ  prestige  of  this  excellent  school. 
Mr.  Tucker  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  was  twice  married.  On  May  7,  1877,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Nettie  L.  Bryant,  who  was  bom  in  New 
Hampshire,  September  23,  1857,  and  died  July  19, 
1911.  Two  children  survive  from  this  union:  Mildred 
LiVermore,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  house  as  her 
father  on  August  19,  1883 ;  and  Joyce  Johnston,  bom 
January  13,  1892. 

On  June  17,  1913,  Mr.  Tucker  married  Mary  B. 
Weller  Judd,  who  with  her  brother  L.  S.  Weller  was 
constantly  associated  with  Mr.  Tucker  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College.  Ii&s. 
Tucker  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  school  through  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 
and  has  the  loyal  support  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body. 

Mr.  Tucker  had  been  in  failing  health  for  two  years 
aAd  was  compelled  to  be  away  from  college  work  many 
months  at  a  time.  Death  came  very  unexpectedly 
March  30,  1917.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  April  1,  1917,  and  he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  Gypsum  Hill  Cemetery  at  Salina.  The 
services  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Bennett, 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Salina,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Harmon,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  of  which  the  business 
college  is  a  department.  Pastors  from  every  Prot- 
estant church  in  the  city  unless  otherwise  detained 
were  in  attendance  and  took  part  in  the  services. 

The  Northwest  Kansas  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  in  session  in  Ellsworth  at  the 
time  of  Professor  Tucker's  death.  A  general  sigh 
of  regret  swept  the  great  audience  as  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
taion  read  the  message  aloud.  It  is  appropriate  to 
quote  the  following  resolution  which  was  read  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference:  ' 

"Whereas,  the  sad  word  of  the  death  of  Professor 
L.  L.  Tucker  has  reached  the  Conference,  telling  of 
the  passing  of  a  devoted  Christian  man  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  the  affliction  borne  with  fortitude  and 
faith,  a  true  educator  who  with  his  devoted  Christian 
wife  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan 
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Business  College  for  four  years  doing  a  work  often 
endorsed  hj  this  Conference  for  its  efficiencj  and 
idealism;  therefore  be  it 

'  *  Besolved,  that  we  express  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
the  Conference  to  Mrs.  Tucker  in  her  sorrow  and 
declare  again  our  loyal  support  to  the  institution 
deprived  of  its  administrative  head. ' ' 

Professor  Tucker  was  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
of  keen  insight  and  of  unconquerable  faith.  Marked 
initiative,  judgment  and  leadership  were  his  from 
early  boyhood.  At  nine  years  of  age  his  father  en- 
trusted him  with  the  choice  and  purchase  of  a  horse 
and  colt.  Already  he  had  been  championing  the 
cause  of  his  weaker  schoolmates. 

He  established  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  and 
disciplinarian  in  the  complete  mastery  of  his  first 
school,  known  as  the  most  difficult  to  control  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  Clean,  strong  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  business  especially  appealed  to  Mr. 
Tucker,  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  investment  of 
his  life  was  in  the  training  of  commercial  students 
for  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Thousands  of  Mr. 
TucKer's  graduates  caught  his  spirit  and  have  been 
blessed  tl^ough  this  decision.  Mr.  Tucker  was  a 
devout  Christian  and  church  worker.  Many  times 
whUe  in  Newark  he  filled  the  pulpit  as  supply  pastor 
during  the  absence  of  the  regular  pastors  in  charge. 
While  there  he  was  teacher  trainer  for  fourteen 
churches,  having  under  his  charge  every  week  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  Sabbath  school  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  and  pastors.  Mr.  Tucker  was 
an  able  accountant,  a  leader  among  commercial  men 
and  was  recognized  while  in  New  Jersey  as  the  most 
beautiful  penman  in  the  state.  He  was  often  sought 
after  by  commercial  text  book  companies  for  the 
preparation  or  revision  of  their  text  books. 

Friends  and  graduates,  with  those  who  loved  him 
longest  and  best,  mourn  his  loss  and  sorrow  that  they 
shall  not  see  his  pleasant  smile  or  grasp  his  friendly 
hand  again.  He  has  gone,  but  he  has  left  behind  him 
a  record  of  work  well  done,  of  life's  great  end  ac- 
complished, a  public  and  private  record  of  faithful- 
ness and  devotion  to  duty  that  is  a  lasting  inspiration 
and  benediction. 

Loins  P.  Johnson  has  spent  his  years  profitably 
in  Doniphan  County,  partly  as  a  farmer,  partly  as  a 
business  man  and  partly  as  a  public  official.  He  now 
conducts  the  only  hardware  store  at  Bendena  and  is 
also  the  present  postmaster  of  that  town. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  bom  in  Doniphan  County  January 
16,  1870.  His  father,  Claus  Johnson,  was  born  in 
Denmark  in  1836  and  was  one  of  the  early  farmer 
settlers  in  Doniphan  County.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1865,  and  for  a  time  lived  near  Racine,  Wis- 
consin. In  1866  he  removed  to  Doniphan  Con^itj, 
Kansas,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  farming 
there  until  his  death  in  1907.  The  old  homestead, 
situated  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast  of  Bendena,  con- 
tains 160  acres,  and  it  is  still  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Claus  Johnson,  whose  maiden  name  was  Belle 
Nelsen.  She  was  bom  in  Denmark  in  1838  and  is 
now  nearlv  eiarbty  years  of  age.  Of  her  two  children- 
Louis  is  the  older,  while  the  son,  A,  O.  Johnson,  still 
fdrms  the  old  home  place.  The  late  Claus  Johnson 
was  a  strong  old  line  republican  and  he  and  his 
family  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Louis  P.  Johnson  grew  up  on  his  father  *s  farm, 
attended  rural  schools,  and  his  higher  education  was 
acquired  by  one  year  in  Highland  College  at  High- 
land, Kansas,  and  in  1899  he  graduated  from  Ritner  's 
Commercial  College  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.     Until 


twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  one  of  the  family 
circle  and  an  active  worker  on  the  home  farm.  After 
that  for  three  years  he  was  associated  with  P.  L.  Gray 
in  the  publication  of  the  Severance  News.  He  gave 
up  newspaper  work  to  become  a  farmer  on  his  own 
account,  and  for  ten  years  he  managed  his  place 
situated  four  miles  southeast  of  Bendena.  He  then 
traded  his  farm  for  his  present  hardware  business  at 
Bendena.  He  has  an  immense  trade,  covering  a  large 
district  around  the  town,  and  carries  a  first  clai 
stock  of  hardware,  implements  and  other  goods  usu- 
ally found  in  such  an  establishment.  Mr.  Johnson 
owns  a  store  building  and  also  his  home  at  Bendena. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1913  by 
President  Wilson.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  democrat,  is  a 
member  of  King  Lodge  No.  144,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Severance  and  Bendena  Council 
No.  1716,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

On  March  3,  1897,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  he 
married  Miss  Marie  Anderson,  also  a  native  of  Den- 
mark. They  have  two  children:  Robert  and  Raymond. 
These  sons  are  twins,  born  October  13,  1903,  and  are 
now  getting  their  education  in  the  Bendena  public 
schools. 

Charles  H.  Schneider  is  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railway  System,  in  whose  employ- 
ment he  has  remained  continuously  for  over  thirty- 
five  years.  His  post  of  responsibility  for  a  long 
time  has  been  as  storekeeper  for  the  Rock  Island 
lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  His  headquarters 
and  offices  are  at  Horton.  When  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Schneider  has  the  supervision  of  furnishing  sup- 
plies to  2,500  miles  of  this  railroad,  the  importance 
of  his  department  and  its  volume  of  administrative 
detail  can  be  better  appreciated.  Detailed  adminis- 
trative work  has  been  Mr.  Schneider's  strong  forte 
and  though  he  began  as  a  humble  clerk  he  has  been 
steadily  in  line  for  promotion  to  larger  responsibili- 
ties and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  railway  men  of 
the  State  of  Kansas.  The  Rock  Island  road  main- 
tains several  knmense  warehouses  and  yards  just  south 
of  the  City  of  Horton,  and  in  Mr.  Schneider 's  depart- 
ment at  Horton  eighty  men  are  employed  under  his 
direct  supervision,  while  120  employes  along  the  dif- 
ferent lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River  report  regu- 
larly to  his  office. 

Mr.  Schneider  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1864,  and  is  of  German  parentage  and 
ancestry.  His  grandfather,  Frederick  Schneider,  snent 
all  his  life  in  Hanover,  Germany,  and  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Fred  Schneider,  father  of 
Charles  H.,  was  born  in  Hanover  in  1829,  grew  up 
there  and  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet  maker  and  in 
1848  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Chicago. 
He  followed  his  trade  there  until  his  death  in  1888. 
After  taking  out  his  citizenship  papers  he  voted  regu- 
larly as  a  republican.  He  bdonged  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  worshiped  in  the 
German  Lutheran  faith.  Fred  Schneider  married 
Kunigunde  Stumpf,  who  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, in  1831  and  died  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  only  surviving  child  of  his  parents,  Charles  H. 
Schneider  spent  his  early  youth  in  Chicago,  attended 
the  public  schools  there  and  one  year  in  the  high 
school.  He  finished  the  course  of  the  junior  year  in 
the  old  Douglas  University  on  the  South  Side.  The 
Douglas  University  was  subsequently  the  old  Chicago 
University,  and  that  in  turn  was  revived  as  the 
present  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Schneider  left  his 
college  course  in  1881  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  offices 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railway  at  Chicago.     He  began 
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his  duties  there  in  November  and  has  been  continu- 
ously connected  with  that  road  ever  since  for  a  period 
of  thirty-six  years.  From  clerk  he  went  through  the 
different  grades  in  the  offices,  was  made  chief  derk 
in  1888  and  in  1891  was  assigned  to  Horton  as  store- 
keeper for  the  Rock  Island  lines  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

Mr.  Schneider  is  a  republican  in  politics.  He  is 
now  serving  as  finance  commissioner  of  Horton  and 
has  also  b^en  a  member  of  the  school  board  6t  the 
city.  At  different  times  he  has  been  interested  in 
lo<^  business  affairs  and  is  now  serving  as  president 
of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Horton.  Outside  of 
business  Mr.  Schneider  finds  his  chief  pleasure  and 
recreation  in  his  Masonic  connections  and  activities. 
He  belongs  to  Mystic  Star  Lodge  I^o.  758,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Chicago,  to  Horton 
Chapter  No.  76,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  to  Horton 
Commandery  No.  36,  Knights  Templar,  of  which  he 
is  past  eminent  commander,  and  to  Moila  Temple  of^ 
the  Mystic  Shrine  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  Lodge  No.  40,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  at  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  Schneider 
is  unmarried. 

Samuel  S.  Gross,  M.  D.  With  an  experience  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon  covering  over  twenty  years, 
and  with  increasing  capabilities  for  exact  and 
thorough  service.  Doctor  Gross  has  been  located  for 
the  past  ten  years  at  Denton,  Kansas,  where  he  con- 
trols a  large  practice  and  has  also  identified  himself 
with  the  business  interests  of  the  locality. 

His  paternal  ancestors  several,  generations  back 
eame  out  of  ^Germany  and  were  early  settlers  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  Doctor  Gross'  grandfather  was 
a  native  of  Tennessee  and  went  as  a  pioneer  to  that 
picturesque  district  of  Northwest  Missouri  now  known 
as  Excelsior  Springs  in  Clay  County.  There  he  pre- 
emi>ted  a  tract  of  land,  and  continued  to  farm  it 
until  his  death. 

Doctor  Gross  himself  is  a  native  of  Excelsior 
Springs,  Missouri,  where  he  was  bom  October  2,  1874. 
His  father,  A.  W.  Gross,  who  was  bom  at  the  present 
site  of  Excelsior  Springs  in  1850,  has  long  been 
prominent*  in  that  city  both  in  business  affairs  and  in 
public  life.  He  has  extensive  interests  as  a  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  at  Lawson,  Missouri.  For  one  term  he  rep- 
resented Clay  County  in  the  State  Legislature,  having 
been  elected  as  a  democrat,  and  has  serf ed  as  county 
judge  and  for  eight  years  was  presiding  ^udge  of  the 
Clay  County  Court.  He  is  a  deacon  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  for  thirty  years  was  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  school.  A.  W.  Gross  married  Lucy  Laffoou, 
who  was  bom  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  in  1851  and 
died  at  Excelsior  Springs  in  1906.  Doctor  Grosg  was 
the  oldest  of  their  children.  His  sister  Mattie  is  -etill 
at  home  with  her  parents.  His  brother  Jesse  was  in 
business  with  his  father  and  while  on  a  visit  to 
Needles,  Arizona,  was  accidentally  killed,  being  then 
only  thirty  years  of  age. 

Doctor  Gross  attended  rural  schools  in  Clay  County, 
Missouri,  and  in  1891  graduated  from  the  Excelsior 
Springs  High  School.  He  had  already  definitely 
formulated  his  career,  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
University  Medical  Collecre  of  Kansas  City  and  com- 
pleted his  course  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 
at  Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1894. 
Doctor  Gross  has  spared  no  pains  to  perfect  himself  in 
every  possible  wnv  for  a  better  and  more  thorough 
work,  and  in  1907  he  completed  a  course  and  received 
another  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Ensworth 
Vol.  in— 16 


Medical  College  at  St.  Joseph,  and  during  1916 
spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  Chicago  attending  clinics 
and  hospital  lectures. 

After  graduating  from  the  Medical  School  at  Louis- 
ville Doctor  Gross  began  practice  at  Tescott,  Kansas, 
where  he  was  located  five  years,  and  after  that  was  at 
Towanda  in  Butler  County  until  1907.  In  that  year 
he  located  at  Denton,  and  has  since  had  a  growing 
general  practice  in  medicine  and  surgery.  His  offices 
are  in  the  Denton  State  Bank  Building. 

Doctor  Gross  is  a  director  and  stockholder  of  the 
Denton  Mutual  Telephone  Company  and  owns  the 
building  in  which  its  exchange  is  located.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Doniphan  County  and  the  State 
Medical  societies,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  is  afl&liated  with  Towanda  Lodge  of  Masons  and 
Denton  Camp  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

James  Miller  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  has 
many  intimate  and  interesting  connections  with  pio- 
neer things  and  modern  business  activities  in  and 
around  Denton,  Doniphan  County.  Mr.  Miller  was  a 
farmer  for  many  years,  and  is  now  living  retired  at 
Denton,  giving  his  chief  time  and  attention  to  his 
duties  as  president  of  the  Denton  Bank. 

His  birth  occurred  in  Huron  County,  Ohio,  October 
14,  1841.  His  father,  William  Miller,  was  born  in 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1824.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  came  to  America,  locating  in  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  and  later  removing  to  Marion  County  in  that 
state.  He  followed  farming  and  died  at  Marion 
Cpunty  in  1897.  After  becoming  an  American  citizen 
he  voted  as  a  republican.  The  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  was  Ann  Hall.  She  was  born  in  Lincolnshire 
and  died  in  Marion  County,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  Their  children  were:  Eliza,  who  died 
uiimarried  in  Marion  County  at  the  age  of  thirty-one; 
Alice  died  in  Indiana,  the  wife  of  Charles  Bayless,  a 
farmer,  also  deceased;  David  died  in  Marion  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  a  farmer,  and  the  fourth  and 
youngest  of  the  family  is  Mr.  James  Miller. 

James  Miller  obtained  his  early  education  in  the 
y  rural  schools  of  Marion  Township,  Ohio.  He  lived  on 
his  father's  home  farm  until  eighteen  and  after  that 
worked  out  for  other  farmers  at  monthly  wages. 
When  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  in  1864,  he 
enlisted  to  serve  in  the  Union  army  in  the  174th 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  with  that  command  until  the 
close  of  hostilities,  and  his  chief  service  was  in  the 
states  of  North  Caroliiia,  Maryland,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
army  he  returned  to  Marion  County  and  continued 
working  by  the  month  until  he  removed  to  Kansas 
in  1872.  Mr.  Miller  arrived  in  Doniphan  County  with 
meager  capital,  but  with  a  proved  experience  for 
hard  work  and  a  determined  purpose  to  gain  a  per- 
manent foothold  as  a  farmer.  He  took  up  farming 
at  once,  and  continued  steadily  until  he  retired  in 
1910  to  Denton.  Mr.  Miller  still  owns  his  farm  of 
160  well-improved  acres  three  miles  southwest  of 
Denton  and  also  has  a  residence  on  Main  Street. 
Since  coming  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Denton  he 
has  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Denton  Bank. 
Mr.  Miller  is  a  republican,  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  fratemity  and  is  an  honored  member  of 
Denton  Post  No.  191  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. 

In  1879,  seven  years  after  he  came  to  Doniphan 
County,  Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Louisa  Denton.  To 
their  marriage  were  born  five  children:  Amanda,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seven  years;  Alice,  who  died  at 
seventeen  months;   John,  who  died  when  five  months 
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old;  George,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months; 
and  Anna  Eliza,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class  in  Baldwin  University  at  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Miller  was  born  in  Morrow  County,  Ohio, 
May  25,  1855,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
both  of  her  native  county  and  of  Doniphan  County, 
Kansas.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mrs.  Miller's  father,  George  Benton,  and  his 
brothers  were  pioneers  of  Doniphan  County  and  they 
Isdd  out  and  platted  the  town  which  is  named  in  their 
honor.  George  Denton  was  born  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1829,  and  thus  his  family  originated  in 
the  same  part  of  Great  Britain  as  Mr.  Miller 's  family. 
George  Denton  was  the  son  of  William  Denton,  who 
was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1804  and  died  there  in 
1865,  having  spent  his  life  as  a  farmer.  He  married 
Mary  Welbom,  who  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1810 
and  died  in  Doniphan  County,  Kansas,  in  1873.  All 
told  they  had  fourteen  children,  and  three  are  still 
living:  James,  a  farmer  in  Morrow  County,  Ohio; 
Solomon,  a  farmer  at  Denton,  Kansas;  and  Jacob, 
who  is  also  a  farmer  and  lives  at  Denton. 

George  Denton,  who  died  at  Denton,  Kansas,  in 
1902,  located  in  Doniphan  County  in  1873,  and  was 
successfully  engaged  in  farming  there  until  1898, 
when  he  retired  to  Denton.  He  was  a  republican  and 
at  one  time  served  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Denton  Bank  until  his 
death.  He  and  his  wife  were  active  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

He  had  come  to  the  United  States  two  weeks  after 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Topliss.  They  first  located 
in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  farming 
until  they  removed  to  Kansas.  Miss  Eliza  Topliss 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  March,  1839, 
and  is  still  living  at  Denton,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miller.  Her  father,  George  Topliss,  was  born 
in  Lincolnshire  and  died  there  in  1911,  having  spent 
his  vigorous  and  active  years  as  a  farmer.  Gdorge 
Topliss  married.  Mary  Coney,  who  was  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Lincolnshire.  In  the  Topliss  family  were 
ten  children,  and  five  of  them  are  still  living:  Mrs. 
George  Denton;  Maria,  wife  of  Solomon  Denton,  a 
farmer  at  Denton,  Kansas;  Martha,  who  lives  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  widow  of  Joseph  Hou<;hton,  who 
was  a  farmer;  Harriet,  who  is  married  and  still  lives 
in  Lincolnshire;  George,  a  retired  farmer  at  Lincoln- 
shire, England;  while  Sarah  died  only  in  the  present 
year,  1917,  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Denton  were  the  parents  of  six  children:  Mrs.  James 
Miller;  Ellen,  wife  of  Aaron  Long,  a  Kansas  pioneer 
and  now  living  as  a  retired  farmer  in  Horton,  Kan- 
sas; Martha  Jane,  wife  of  Henry  C.  Miller,  a  farmer 
near  Horton;  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Miller  White,  who 
owns  a  large  and  profitably  managed  farm  near 
Willis,  Kansas;  Eliza,  wife  of  Ed  Henney,  a  retired 
farmer  at  Horton  and  also  engaged  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness in  that  city;  and  W.  G.,  who  is  a  farmer  near 
Denton,  Kansas. 

George  T.  Smith  is  one  of  the  veteran  editors  and 
newspaper  men  of  Kansas  and  owns  and  directs  the 
editorial  management  of  the  Marshall  County  News. 
The  Marshall  County  News  is  an  old  and  influential 
paper  in  Northern  Kansas.  It  was  first  established 
in  1869  as  the  Locomotive.  The  first  proprietor, 
P.  H.  Peters,  sold  it  in  1870  to  Thomas  Hughes,  who 
changed  the  name  to  the  Marshall  County  News. 

This  branch  of  the  Smith  family  has  furnished  sev- 
eral notable  names  in  Kansas  and  in  Marshall  County. 


George  T.  Smith  is  a  brother  of  the  late  James  South, 
former  secretary  of  state  of  Kansas.  George  T. 
Smith  was  bom  at  Elders  Bidge,  Pennsylvania,  June 
13,  1853.  His  grandfather,  James  Smith,  came  from 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  became  a  farmer  in  Indiana 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  there  some  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  George  T.  Smith.  Bobert  Smith, 
the  father,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  oj  Elders  Bidge, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1825.  He  died  there  in  1906,  having 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer,  stock  buyer  and  merchant. 
For  three  months  he  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Militia  during  the  Civil  war,  and  helped  to  run  down 
the  Confederate  raider  John  Morgan  and  capturt* 
him  in  Eastern  Ohio.  Politically  he  was  a  republican 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Bobert  Smith  niarried  Sarah  Wray,  who  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1827  and  died  at  Elders  Bidge  June 
13,  1860.  Of  their  children  the  late  James  Smith, 
who  died  at  Topeka  in  1914,  was  the  oldest.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  Marshall  County  and  filled  various 
county  offices,  including  county  clerk  and  county  treas- 
urer. For  three  terms  he  was  secretary  of  state  of 
Kansas,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 
Bobert  W.  Smith,  the  next  in  age,  is  a  retired  farmer 
living  at  Frankfort,  Kansas.  John  W.  was  a  Union 
soldier  and  was  with  Grant 's  army  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  killed.     William  H.  was  also  a 


veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  and  is  now  a  retired 
chant  at  Marysville.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
Legislature,  for  twelve  years  was  poetmaster  of 
Marysville,  and  for  two  terms  was  county  treasurer. 
Matthew  was  another  soldier  and  died  while  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Daniel,  who  died  at  Frank- 
fort, Kansas,  was  a  retired  farmer  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Mary  died  at  Elders  Bidge,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Elder  is  in  the  mining  business 
at  Idaho  City,  Idaho.  Henry  was  a  farmer  and  resi- 
dent of  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  but  died  at  Liberty, 
Missouri.  The  ninth  and  youngest  of  the  family  is 
George  T.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Bobert 
Smith  married  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (^McKelvey)  McNeil, 
widow  of  Bobert  McNeil,  a  Pennsylvania  farmer.  She 
died  at  Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania.  By  the  second  mar- 
riage there  were  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Albert  is  a  civil  engineer  liviil);  at  Salt$^ 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Hiram  is  a  meniber  of  the 
same  profession  and  also  a  resident  of  Saltsburg. 

George  T.  Smith  grew  up  in  his  native  locality  of 
Pennsylvania,  attended  the  rural  schools  in  Armstrong 
County  and  also  the  Elders  Bidge  Academy.  He  left 
school  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  came  to  Kansas 
in  1874.  For  a  few  months  he  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing along  the  Vermilion  Biver  in  Marshall  County, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1874  came  to  Marjrsville,  which  has 
been  his  home  now  for  forty-three  years.  He  was 
employed  as  deputy  county  treasurer  under  his 
broker,  James  Smith,  and  also  as  deputy  county 
clerk,  but  on  January  1,  1881,  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Marshall  Coant^' 
News  in  association  with  C.  E.  Tibbetts.  A  yenr 
later  he  bought  Mr.  Tibbetts'  interest.  He  is  one 
of  the  very  few  newspaper  men  in  Kansas  who  have 
been  continuously  identified  with  the  publication  and 
management  of  one  paper  for  over  thirty-five  years. 
The  Marshall  County  News  has  always  been  a  stead- 
fast republican  organ  and  is  now  the  official  paper  of 
Marshall  County.  The  plant  and  offices  are  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building.  The  paper  has  he]<i 
its  own  in  the  way  of  patronage  through  all  these 
years,  and  is  now  widely  read  not  only  in  Marshall 
Crounty  but  over  the  state. 
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Mr.  Smith  himself  is  an  aetive  republican.  He 
served  as  supervisor  of  census  for  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kansas  in  1910. 

Mr.  Smith  and  family  reside  in  a  comfortable  home 
on  North  Street  in  Marysville.  He  married  in  Mar- 
shall County,  in  1877,  Miss  Katy  L.  Allen,  daughter 
of  O.  C.  and  Joan  (Osbom)  Allen.  The  parents  are 
both  now  deceased.  O.  C.  Allen  was  a  merchant  and 
county  supervisor  in  Illinois,  and  in  the  '60s  came  to 
Kansas  and  became  a  pioneer  farmer  in  Marshail 
County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  the  parents  of  five 
children.  Ora  A.,  who  is  assisting  his  father  in  the 
Marshall  County  News,  married  Myrtle  Sellers.  They 
have  one  child,  Greorge  William.  Bobert  S.,  the  second 
son,  is  a  printer  by  trade  and  though  a  resident  of 
Marysville  is  now  a  volunteer  member  of  Battery  A, 
Sixteenth  United  States  Field  Artillery.  Veda  L. 
has  taught  school  in  Marysville  eight  years,  and  is 
now  living  at  home.  Ena  Mary  married  Balph  Hunt, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Politechnic  Institute  at 
Blacksburg,  Virginia.  They  have  a  daughter,  Dor- 
othy. Charlotte  Elizabeth  married  Henry  L.  John- 
son, a  jewelry  merchant  at  Marysville.  Their  one 
child  is  named  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Chables  C.  Finney,  M.  D.  A  native  of  Atchison 
and  a  representative  of  a  pioneer  family  in  that  city. 
Dr.  Charles  Finney  had  his  introduction  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  during  an  experience  of  eight 
years  while  he  was  in  the  hospital  department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  under  Dr.  D.  J.  Holland. 
He  realized  the  possibilities  of  a  professional  career, 
was  encouraged  by  his  friends  to  make  use  of  his 
talents  in  that  direction,  and  soon  entered  the  Beau- 
mont Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he ' 
was  graduated  M.  D.  on  March  14,  1394. 

Since  his  graduation  in  medicine  Doctor  Finney 
has  conducted  a  general  medical  and  surgical  practice 
at  Atchison.  From  1894  to  1908  he  was  local  surgeon 
for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  His  skill  and  repu- 
tation have  increased  until  he  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  members  in  the  medical  fraternity  in  Western 
Kansas. 

Doctor  Finney  was  born  at  Atchison  February  1, 
1865.  His  father,  M.  C.  Finney,  was  born  in  Fermoy, 
near  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1822.  When  a  yoimg  man  he 
came  to  America  and  lived  for  brief  periods  in  New 
York  City  and  St.  Louis.  He  had  the  zest  for  ad- 
venture characteristic  of  his  Irish  nationality,  and  he 
was  more  than  willing  to  take  a  part  in  the  tempestu- 
ous affairs  of  Kansas  during  the  early  territorial 
epoch.  In  the  fall  of  1856  he  came  to  Atchison,  and 
hved  in  that  city  until  his  death  in  1871.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  wharf  master,  and  was  also  a 
merchant,  dealing  in  grain  produce  and  other  sup- 
plies. He  affiliated  with  the  democratic  party,  served 
as  a  member  of  the  CSty  Council,  and  was  active  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  M.  C.  Finney  married  Kate 
Kathrens,  who  was  bom  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,*  in 
1839,  and  now  makes  her  home  at  508  North  Second 
Street  in  Atchison.  Her  father,  Charles  James 
Kathrens,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1787,  and 
after  coming  to  America  located  in  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont, moved  from  there  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  and 
in  1870  came  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  where  he  died  in 
1874.  He  was  a  music  teacher  and  followed  that 
profession  during  most  of  his  active  years.  M.  C. 
Finney  and  wife  liad  five  children:  James  K.,  who 
was  a  hardware  salesman  for  the  Mumsey  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  St.  Louis,  lived  in  Atchison  and 
died  in  1900,  at  the  hospital  in  Leavenworth;  Mamie, 
who  die!d  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months;  Agnes  M.,  wife 


of  William  A.  True,  liviiig  at  508  North  Second 
Street  in  Atchison,  Mr.  True  being  locomotive  engi- 
neer with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Dr. 
Charles  C;  and  Edwin,  who. died  at  the  age  of  1% 
years. 

Doctor  Finney  grew  up  in  Atchison,  attended  the 
graded  schools  and  for  three  years  was  a  student 
in  St.  Benedict's. College.  Then  followed  his  experi- 
ence in  hospital  work  and  his  active  professional 
career  which  continues  to  the  present  time. 

Doctor  Finney  is  one  of  the  leading  democrats  of 
the  city.  For  six  years  he  represented  the  Second 
Ward  in  the  City  Council.  He  was  first  elected  when 
that  ward  was  solidly  republican  hj  more  than  100 
majority,  and  yet  he  won  the  election  by  243  votes. 
In  April,  1913,  he  was  further  honored  by  elc^^tion 
to  the  of^ce  of  mayor,  and  gave  the  city  a  business- 
like and  capable  administration  until  1916.  Doctor 
Finney  owns  his  home  at  510  North  Second  Street, 
and  has  extensive  realty  possessions,  including  about 
twenty  dwelUng  houses  in  the  city.  He  and  his 
family  are  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  he 
is  a£Q^ted  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  the  Anti- 
Horse  Thief  Association  and  the  Fraternal  Aid  Union. 

Doctor  Finney  married  in  1904  Miss  Louise  Zibold, 
daughter  of  Herman  and  Rosa  (Franz)  Zibold.  Her 
mother  now  resides  on  Price  Boulevard  in  Atchison. 
Her  father,  now  deceased,  was  proprietor  of  the 
Zibold  and  Haeglin  Brewery.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Fin- 
ney have  one  son,  Charles  H..  born  February  17, 
1907,  and  now  attending  the  fifth  grade  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

John  E.  Duncan,  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  has  been  con- 
tinuously identified  with  the  Town  of  Shannon  for 
thirty  years.  He  has  looked  after  all  the  business 
of  the  ritilroad  there  as  station  agent,  telegraph  oper- 
ator and  in  other  capacities,  and  furthermore  has 
practically  built  up  and  maintained  the  various  lines 
of  business  represented  there.  He  is  a  general  mer- 
chant, grain  dealer  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  postmaster. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Ulinoiiv 
March  24,  1862.  His  father,  John  Duncan,  was  hort 
in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  1817,  came  to 
America  in  1850,  was  married  in  New  York  State, 
and  soon  afterward  settled  on  a  farm  in  Macoupin 
County,  Illinois.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a 
farmer  and  died  in  Macoupin  County  in  1890.  He 
was  a  democrat  and  a  Catholic.  His  wife,  Mary 
Hooley,  was  born  in  County  Tipperary  in  1818,  ,came 
to  the  United  States  in  1851  and  her  death  occurred 
in  Macoupin  County  in  1907.  Her  children  were: 
Patrick,  a  farmer  in  Macoupin  County;  John  E.; 
Margaret,  wife  of  John  Moran,  a  Macoupin  County 
farmer;  Nellie,  who  lives  at  Girard,  Illinois,  widow 
of  Owen  O  'Neil,  who  was  a  real  estate  man  at  Girard ; 
William,  foreman  with  the  Brown-Hamilton  Shoe 
Factory  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

John  E.  Duncan  spent  his  early  years  as  a  farm 
boy  in  Illinois.  He  attended  the  rural  schools  and 
in  1884  finished  his  education  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Aca- 
demy at  Bunker  Hill,  Illinois.  He  then  learned  the 
art  of  telegraphy,  and  from  1885  to  1887  was  with 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  He  then  transferred 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  arrived  in  Kansas 
April  11,  1887.  He  was  first  assigned  as  night 
operator  at  Everest,  but  in  September,  1887,  was  sent 
to  Shannon,  and  has  never  left  that  place  as  home 
and   scene   of   his   varied   activities.     He   has   been 
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station  agent  and  telegra|)her  for  the  road,  and  in 
1909  he  bought  the  only  general  store  in  the  town 
and  is  still  its  owner  and  active  manager.  In  1900 
he  built  the  grain  elevator  and  has  done  much  to 
make  Shannon  a  market  for  grain  raisers  in  that 
section.  On  February  15,  1910,  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Shannon,  during  the  Taft  administra- 
tion, and  still  holds  the  office  under  President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  is  affiliated  with  Atchison  Council  No.  723, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Order  of  Railway 
Telegraphers.  Besides  the  home  which  he  built  south 
of  the  depot  in  Shannon  he  owns  a  farm  of  200  acres 
in  Macoupin  County,  Illinois,  and  a  dwelling  house 
near  his  store. 

J^.  Duncan  was  •  married  in  Shannon  in  1890  to 
Miss  Margaret  Clark,  daughter  of  Matthew  and 
Chsitherine  (O 'Grady)  Clarjk.  Both  parents  are  now 
deceased.  Her  fattier  was  a  farmer  and*  located  at 
Shannon  in  1883.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  have  five 
children:  John  Matthew,  who  graduated  from  St. 
Benedict's  College  in  1911  and  is  now  manager  of 
the  store  for  his  father;  Catherine,  a  student  in 
Mbunt  Scholastica  Academy  at  Atchison;  Margaret, 
also  in  Mount  Scholastica  Academy;  Bernardette,  in 
the  Shannon  public  schools;   and  Dorothy. 

Curtis  L.  Harris  has  been  a  practicing  attorney 
at  El  Dorado  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  during 
that  time  has  been  identified  with  the  business  and 
political  movements  which  have  made  Butler  County 
prominent. 

Mr.  Harris  was  reared  near  Alliance,  Ohio,  at 
which  place  he  attended  school  and  was  graduated  in 
1883  from  Mount  Union  College.  He  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  David  Fording  at  Al- 
liance, and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Butler  County, 
Kansas,  in  1887,  after  completing  the  then  usual 
course  in  the  law  office  of  Judge  C.  A.  Lelfemd,  with 
whom  he  afterward  formed  the  partnership  which  con- 
tinued for  eighteen  years. 

In  1910  Mr.  Harris  was  elected,  on  the  republican 
ticket,  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Dis- 
trict. Since  the  termination  of  his  t6rm  of  office  he 
has  given  his  entire  attention  to  the  practice  of  law. 
During  his  residence  in  El  Dorado  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  County  Republican  Committee  and  as  member 
of  the  City  Council  and  School  and  Library  boards. 

In  1885  Mr.  Harris  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  L. 
Miller,  of  North  Benton,  Ohio.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Robison,  of  Towanda,  Kan- 
sas., Mr.  Harris'  success  has  been  that  which  comes 
from  adhering  to  ideals,  close  attention  to  business 
and  hard  work. 

Jambs  B.  Roberts,  now  living  retired  at  Denton, 
was  a  pioneer  in  that  section  of  Doniphan  County, 
and  his  life,  which  has  been  prolonged  to  four  score, 
has  been  one  of  well  directed  and  honorable  effort 
throughout.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  great  war  be- 
tween the  states,  and  Mrs.  Roberts  is  conspicuous 
among  Kansas  women  for  the  part  she  has  taken 
officially  and  otherwise  in  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  born  at  Remsen  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  November  7,  1837.  His  father,  Rees 
Roberts,  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1805.  When  a  young 
man  he  came  to  America,  locating  first  near  Utica  and 
afterwards  at  Remsen  in  Oneida  County.  By  trade 
he  was  a  tinsmith  and  he  followed  that  until  1849. 
In  that  year  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
a  farmer  in  that  section  until  his  death  in  1872.     In 


politics  he  became  identified  with  the  republican  party 
at  its  organization  in  1856  and  steadily  voted  with 
it  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  religious  matters  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Hees  Roberts 
married  Esther  James,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1807  and  died  near  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1875. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children:  Mary, 
Louisa,  Sarah,  all  deceased;  James  B.;*  George  \7., 
a  farmer  at  Denton,  Kansas;  Daniel,  a  farmer  near 
Clearwater  in  Sumner  County,  Kansas;  William,  vrho 
died  young;   and  Albert,  also  deceased. 

James  B.  Roberts  received  his  early  education,  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  at 
Remsen,  and  being  twelve  years  of  a^*e  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  attended 
school  there  until  his  education  was  considered  snif- 
ficient  for  his  means.  Mr.  Roberts  lived  at  h^ime 
with  his  parents  until  he  was  thirty-three  years,  but 
in  the  meantime  had  enlisted  and  served  and  made 
an  enviable  record  as  a  soldier.  He  went  to  the 
front  in  August,  1861,  in  the  Thirtieth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. His  military  record  includes  participation 
in  the  battles  of  Carnifax  Ferry,  South  Mountain, 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  concluded  with  the 
grim  and  bloody  battle  of  Antietam,  where  his  shin 
bone  was  shattered  by  a  bullet  and  he  was  incapaci- 
tated for  further  active  duty.  He  was  mustered  out 
and  granted  his  honorable  discharge  on  February 
9,  1863. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  1870.  In 
that  year  he  located  at  the  present  site  of  the  Town 
of  Denton,  and  developed  a  farm  from  the  wildernens 
,  prairie  and  steadily  cultivated  and  managed  his  place 
until  1908,  when,  having  acquired  a  sufficiency  for  all 
'  his  needs,  he  retired  into  Denton.  In  that  town  he 
owns  a  modern  residence  which  was  built  in  1909  and 
also  has  two  farms  two  miles  west  of  Denton,  ea^ 
containing  160  acres.  In  politics  Mr.  Roberts  is  a 
loyal  republican.  * 

He  married  Almira  McClellan.  Mrs.  Roberts  was 
bom  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  November  26,  1850. 
Her  father,  William  McClellan,  was  bom  in  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820  and  died  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  in  1892.  After  being  reared  to  man- 
hood in  his  native  county  he  removed  to  GuemsiBy 
County,  was  married  there,  and  followed  his  trade 
as  gunsmith  for  many  years.  He  was  a  democrat  and 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Christian  Church.  William 
McClellan  married  Jane  Ray,  who  was  borfi  near 
Wheeling  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
in  1826,  a  daughter  of  Edward  Ray,  who  was  brought 
from  Ireland  when  two  years  of  age  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  as  a  pioneer  farmer  in  Guernsey  County, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  William  McClellan  died  at  Cromwell, 
Indiana,  in  1875.  Her  children  were:  Martha  J., 
deceased;  Mrs.  James  Roberts;  Mrs.  Ella  Ramsey, 
who  lives  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Eva,  deceased;  and 
James  C,  a  farmer  near  Fredericktown,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Roberts  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Albion,  Indiana,  where  she  graduated  from  high 
school  and  prior  to  her  marriage  taught  for  five 
years  in  Noble  County,  Indiana.  For  many  years 
she  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Woman 's  Relief  Corps.  She  attained  the  signal  honor 
of  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Execu- 
tive Board  for  one  year,  receiving  153  out  of  the  191 
votes  cast.  She  was  appointed  a  number  of  times  as 
delesrate  to  state  encampments,  and  in  1900  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  to  the  National  Encampment  in  Chi- 
cago. Mrs.  Roberts  served  eleven  years  as  president 
of   the   Severance   Chapter   of  the   Woman's   Relief 
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Corps  and  for  four  years  was  its  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Neighbors 
and  has  long  been  active  in  the  Christian  Oiurch, 
being  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  that 
X5hurch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boberts  had  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren: Herby,  the  oldest,  dying  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen months;  Fannie  is  the  wife  of  Phil  Myers,  a 
farmer  at  Apache,  Oklahoma;  Leonard  is  a  banker 
at  Powhattan,  Kansas;  William  S.,  who  died  in 
June,  1916,  was  a  farmer  at  Denton;  Gertrude  mar- 
ried Sherman  Postle,  a  farmer  at  Edmond,  Oklahoma ; 
Norman  is  on  the  old  homestead  farm  at  Denton; 
George,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  is  cashier  and 
owner  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Denton  Bank. 

GsoBOE  Eli  Whitcrapt,  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Oskaloosa,  has  been  active  in  educational 
work  in  Kansas  for  over  twenty  years,  being  well 
known  as  a  teacher,  superintendent  and  school  execu- 
tive throughout  Northeastern  Kansas. 

He  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  June  28, 
1872.  His  people  have  been  in  the  state  almost  as 
long  as  Kansas  has  been  a  state.  His  grandfather, 
George  Whitcraft,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1798,  and 
came  to  America  when  a  boy.  After  a  brief  residence 
in  Pennsylvania  he  went  to  Ohio  and  was  a  farmer 
in  that  state  for  many  years.  He  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Mexican  war  and  during  the  '60s  he  came  to 
Kansas  and  was  a  pioneer  in  Jackson  County.  His 
death  occurred  at  Holton  in  1871. 

John  L.  Whitcraft,  father  of  Professor  Whitcraft, 
was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1837,  was  reared  and  married  in 
Hocking  County,  and  following  his  father  came  to 
Kansas  in  1870.  Locating  in  Jackson  County^  he  ac- 
quired a  farm  but  in  1874  returned  to  Ohio.  He 
lived  there  until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1880,  then 
returned  to  Kansas  and  finally  retired  into  Uolton, 
where  he  died  December  6,  1913.  In  1864,  when  a 
young  man,  he  enlisted  in  Ohio  in  Company  B  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  in  active  service 
as  a  Union  soldier  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  in  the  great  campaign  which  Sherman  made  after 
the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  In 
tiie  battle  of  Frazier's  Farm  he  suffered  a  wound. 
He  was  always  a  steadfast  republican,  and  while  in  " 
Jackson  County  served  as  township  tmstee  two  terms 
and  deputy  sheriff  two  terms.  His  church  home  was 
the  Methodist  Episcopal.  John  L.  Whitcraft  married 
Sarah  Elina.  Williman,  who  was  bom  in  -Hocking 
County,  Ohio,  in  1841  and  died  in  that  state  in  1880. 
Their  children  were:  W.  E.  Whitcraft,  a  farmer  in 
Jackson  County;  Alice,  unmarried  and  living  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas;  T.  T.  Whitcraft,  a  Jackson  County  . 
farmer;  Mary,  who  lives  at  E[ansas  City,  Kansas, 
widow  of  Fred  Bell,  who  died  while  on  duty  as  a 
motorman  on  the  Leavenworth  car  line;  Clara,  wife 
of  G.  M.  Boss,  a  farmer  in  Jackson  County;  George 
E.;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  J.  N.  Mangold,  a  farmer  in 
Johnson  County,  Kansas;  John  H.,  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Seattle,  Washington;  and  Addie,  wifp  of 
Wesley  G.  Cornelius,  manager  of  a  fire  station  at 
Holton,  Kansas. 

George  Eli  Whitcraft  as  a  boy  attended  the  mral 
schools  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  and  his  higher 
education  was  acquired  at  intervals  in  Campbell 
ITniversity  and  Campbell  College  at  Holton,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  A.  B.  in  1915.  He  also 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  and 
was  graduated  with  a  state  teacher's  life  certificate 
in  1913. 

Mr.   Whitcraft   began   teaching   in   1894   and    for 


thirteen  years  was  identified  with  the  Jackson  County 
schools.  During  1901-05  he  served  as  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Jackson  County.  In  1907  he 
became  principal  of  schools  at  Bancroft  in  Nemaha 
County,  was  two  years  there,  and  for  two  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  Centralia,  Kansas,  schools.  Mr. 
Whitcraft  came  to  his  present  work  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Oskaloosa  in  1911.  He  has  under  his 
supervision  a  staff  of  eight  teachers  and  an  enrollment 
of  300  scholars. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Jefferson  County 
and  Kansas  State  Teachers  Association,  and  while 
education  is  his  chosen  life  work  he  also  owns  a 
farm  of  160  acres  in  Jackson  County.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  5olton 
Camp,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Holton  Lodge 
No.  Ill,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and 
in  politics  .is  a  republican, 

Mr.  Whitcraft  married  in  1897,  at  Holton,  Kansas, 
Miss  Mary  Oldweiler,  daughter  of  C.  O.  and  Mary 
(Brenenen)  Oldweiler.  Her  mother  now  lives  at 
Birmingham  in  Jackson  County.  Her  father,  de- 
ceased, was  a  farmer  and  came  to  Jackson  County 
in  1872.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitcraft  have  two  children: 
Elizabeth,  Lorn  May  18,  1900,  now  a  junior  in  the 
Oskaloosa  High  School;  and  John  E.,  born  Febmary 
29,  1904,  a  student  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public 
schools. 

Theodore  H.  Polack  has  been  a  lawyer  of  recog- 
nized standing  and  ability  at  the  Marysville  bar 
for  over  thirty-five  years.  His  career  began  as  a^ 
teacher,  but  he  soon  ttimed  to  the  law  and  has  found 
in  it  an  occupation  fitted  to  his  talents  and  tastes, 
and  has  made  it  the  medium  of  his  chief  service  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Polack  was  bom  near  Crete  in  Will  County, 
Illinois,  March  12,  1860.  He  comes  of  a  scholarly 
family  and  one  that  has  given  several  members  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  father. 
Rev.  Gustav  W.  Polack,  was  born  at  Strassburg, 
Germany,  in  1826.  He  grew  up  in  that  city,  studied 
for  the  ministry  in  Berlin,  and*  soon  after  the  German 
revolution  of  1848  came  to  America  with  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  his  compatriots.  He  located  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  soon  was  given  charge  of  the 
Weiszeichen  German  Lutheran  Church.  About  1856 
he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Crete,  Illinois,  and  in 
1868  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  came  to  Kansas 
to  accept  the  position  of  pastor  of  the  Herrmans- 
burg  Church  in  Marshall  County.  He  was  untiring 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  died  while  still  in 
the  harness.  He  had  preached  fifty  years,  and  death 
came  to  him  while  he  was  still  pastor  of  the  Herr- 
mansburg  Church  and  he  was  buried  on  the  day  he 
had  expected  to  deliver  his  valedictory  sermon.  His 
death  occurred  in  1898.  After  coming  to  America 
he  never  aligned  himself  with  any  one  party  in  poli- 
tics. This  pioneer  minister  of  Kansas  married  Eliza- 
beth Hans,  who  is  still  living,  residing  at  Sylvan 
Grove,  Kansas,  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  Christina 
Behrhorst.  She  was  bom  in  1835,  at  Wangen,  Alsace, 
France,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  America  in 
1841.  The  ffimily  located  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  she  g^ew  up  and  where  she  married  Rev.  Mr. 
Polack.  Her  father,  Lawrence  Hans,  was  a  farmer 
and  vineyard  owner,  and  died  near  Cincinnati. 
Gustav  W.  Polack  and  wife  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children.  William  Gustav,  who  died  at  Cape  Gfirar- 
deau,  Missouri,  in  1913,  became  a  German  Lutheran 
minister,  but  on  account  of  ill  health  left  the  pulpit 
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and  conducted  a  store  at  Cape  Girardeau.  Elizabeth, 
the  second  child,  who  died  at  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
in  1906,  married  Rev.  Carl  Kretzmann,  who  is  now 
living  in  New  York  State.  Edward  died  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  at  Cape  Girardeau.  The  fourth  in  the 
family    is    Theodore    H.      Hermann   has    an    official 

Sosition  at  Lakewood,  Ohio.  Matilda,  who  died  at 
ylvan  (Jrove,  Kansas,  in  1916,  married  Henry  Rie- 
kenberg,  a  farmer  still  living  at  Sylvan  Grove.  Mar- 
tin G.  is  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  at 
Bozeman,  Montana.  Christina  is  the  wife  of  Henry 
Behrhorst,  a  farmer  near  Sylvan  Grove,  Kansas. 
Emilie  married  John  Sickel,  and  they  have  a  farm 
near  Battle  Creek,  Nebraska. 

Theodore  H.  Polack  attended  the  schools  of  Will 
County,  Illinois,  and  also  those  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri,  and  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was 
graduated  from  the  State  Normal  Schbol  at  Cape 
Girardeau  and  given  a  teacher's  life  certi^cate.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1878-79  he  taught  school  in  Cape  Girar- 
deau^ and  in  1879-80  performed  similar  service  in  one 
of  tiie  rural  schools  of  Marshall  County,  Kansas. 
For  a  little  more  than  two  years  he  taught  in  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois.  During  1882-83  Mr.  Polack  at- 
tended the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  and  began  practice  at  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, where  he  was  located  during  the  winter  of 
1883-84.  From  there  he  came  to  Marysville  and 
has  been  steadily  engaged  in  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  his  increasing  clientage  to  the  present 
time.  He  has  handled  a  general  civil  and  criminal 
practice.  His  offices  are  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  and  in  1917  he  built  a  modem  home  on 
Eleventh  Street.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  Marshall  County  Bar  Association,  is  a  repub- 
lican, and  belongs  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  church 
of  his  fathers. 

Mr.  Polack  was  married  at  Marysville  in  1887  to 
Miss  Florence  McKee,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Finley)  McKee^  both  now  deceased.  Her 
father  came  to  Marshall  County  in  1870,  was  a 
farmer  and  a  widely  known  citizen,  everywhere  re- 
ferred to  as  ** Uncle  John.''  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polack 
have  five  children.  .  Florence  McKee,  still  at  home, 
attended  the  Marysville  High  School  and  spent  one 
year  in  the  Kansas  State  University  at  Lawrence. 
Mary  E.  graduated  from  the  University  of  Kansas 
A.  B.  in  1911,  has  since  spent  portions  of  three 
years  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has  had  a 
very  flattering  record  as  a  teacher.  For  three  years 
she  was  connected  with  the  Marysville  public  schools, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  instruction  in  the  high  school  of 
Kansas  Cify,  Kansas.  Theodore  H.,  Jr.,  is  a  practi- 
cal farmer  located  at  Tomato,  Arkansas.  The  two 
youngest  children,  Helen  Finley  and  Ruth  .Tempie, 
are  ^th  in  the  public  school  at  Marysville. 

Allen  Thomas  Stewart  is  one  of  the  younger 
business  men  of  Doniphan  County  and  has  estab- 
lished himself  firmly  in  business  and  civic  esteem  at 
Denton,  where  he  is  proprietor  of  the  only  drug 
store  and  is  now  serving  his  second  successive  term 
as  mayor. 

Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Kansas.  He 
was  born  at  Salem,  Kentucky,  in  Livingston  County, 
March  11,  1881,  and  came  to  this  state  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  five  years  old.  He  attended 
public  schools,  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Seneca,  Kansas,  in  1901,  and  following  that  had  two 
vears  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  University 
of    Kansas    at    Lawrence.      The    following   year    he 


took  special  work  in  the  Kansas  City  College  of 
Pharmacy,  where  he  was  graduated  Ph.  C.  in  1905. 
After  two  years'  employment  under  his  father  B£p. 
Stewart  bought  his  present  drug  store  at  Dent<Mi 
in  1907.  He  has  conducted  that  as  a  high  daa 
pharmacy  and  general  drug  store,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  business  establishments  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Stewart  also  owns  his  home  a  block  south  and  a 
half  block  east  of  the  store. 

Prior  to  his  election  as  mayor  in  1914  he  served 
three  terms  on  the  City  CounciL  He  was  re-elected 
mayor  in  1916.  During  his  term  in  the  council  and 
as  mayor  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  instrumental  in  se- 
curing electric  lights  for  Denton  and  the  town  now 
enjoys  a  twenty  year  contract  with  the  Hiawatha 
Light,  Power  and  Ice  Company  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  of  old  Scotch  ancestry.  One  branch 
of  his  family  came  from  Scotland  and  located  in 
Kentucky  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Stewart's  grandfather,  Washington  Stewart,  was 
bom  in  Scotland  about  1830,  and  on  coming  to 
America  located  in  Kentucky,  living  for  a  number 
of  years  at  Salem  and  afterwards  in  Marion  County. 
He  was  very  successful,  and  acquired  a  competence 
enabling  him  to  pass  his  last  years  free  from  care. 
He  died  in  a  hospital  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  while 
visiting  his  relatives. 

The  father  of  Allen  T.  Stewart  is  Dr.  R.  Stewart, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1856  and  was  reared 
and  married  in  his  native  state.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  practiced  in  Salem  and  Carsville 
in  Livingston  County,  and  in  1886  came  to  Kansas. 
For  two  years  he  practiced  at  Mineola  in  Clark 
County,  and  in  1888  established  his  home  in  Denton, 
where  he.  was  the  pioneer  physician  and  where  he 
continued  his  professional  labors  ten  years.  After 
that  he  practiced  two  years  in  Seneca,  one  year  at 
Berne,  eight  years  at  Powhattan,  eight  years  at 
Formosa,  and  has  recently  located  at  I^banon,  Kan- 
sas. Doctor  Stewart  is  a  republican  and  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  wife's  maiden  name 
was  Alice  Lowery.  She  was  bom  in  Livingston 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1864.  They  have  four  children, 
Washington,  who  conducts  a  restaurant  at  Dubois, 
^Nebraska;  Allen  T.;  Rawley,  who  is  a  railroad  em- 
ploye and  lives  with  his  parents  at  Lebanon;  and 
Callie,  wife  of  Leo  Bradrick,  a  farmer  3%  miles 
from  Formosa,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Allen  T.  Stewart  is  a  republican  in  politics, 
is  a  member  of  Severance  Lodge  of  Masons,  and 
Caswell  Consistory  No.  5  of  the  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  at  Kansas  City.  He  married  in  1906, 
at  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  Miss  Meda  £.  Hartley,  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Martin)  Bartley.  Her 
mother  now  resides  at  Fairview,  Kansas.  Her  father, 
deceased,  was  a  farmer  and  removed  to  Brown  County, 
Kansas,  in  1892.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  have  one  son, 
Norman  Allen,  born  in  June,  1912. 

Miller  M.  Van  Denbebo.  One  of  £1  Dorado '» 
oldest  business  men  and  citizens  is  Miller  M.  Van 
Denberg,  who  has  lived  in  that  community  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  The  name  is  most  prominently  associated 
with  the  lumber  business.  In  that  connection  it  is 
known  not  only  in  El  Dorado  but  in  many  other  towns 
of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Van  Denberg  has 
owned  at  different  times  as  many  as  twenty-three 
limiber  yards  in  these  two  states.  However,  his  home 
has  always  been  at  El  Dorado.  Perhaps  the  chief 
fruit  of  his  many  years  of  business  effort  has  been 
the  opportunity  presented  to  follow  the  vocation  of 
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his  original  choice,  farming.  Mr.  Van  Denberg  does 
not  foUow  farming  as  a  fad,  but  on  a  fairly  prac- 
tical basis.  HoweTer,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  to 
him  a  keen  pleasure.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
throughout  his  business  career  has  always  retained 
his  love  for  the  open  spaces  made  beautiful  by  the 
fruition  of  nature. 

Though  the  better  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
in  Kansas,  Mr.  Van  Denberg  was  bom  in  Albany 
County,  New  York,  September  24,  1852.  He  is  of 
good  old  Dutch  stock,  and  the  Van  Denbergs  were 
settlers  in  the  Province  of  New  York  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  war.  His  father,  G.  P.  Van  Denberg, 
was  also  bom  in  Albany  County,  New  York,  and  in 
1861  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  from  there  came  to 
the  State  of  Kansas  in  1871.  He  was  a  farmer. 
The  mother,  Diana  (Miller)  Van  Denberg,  was  bom 
in  Albany  County,  New  York,  and  is  now  deceased. 

Miller  M.  Van  Denberg  was  nine  years  of  age 
when  the  family  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  he  re- 
ceived most  of  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  that  state.  He  had  some  experience  as  a  farmer 
in  Wisconsin,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began 
working  in  a  lumber  yard  at  Peabody,  Kansas.  Sev- 
eral years  later  he  was  able  to  engage  in  business  for 
himself.  His  career  as  a  lumberman  began  in  the 
town  of  El  Dorado  in  1878.  During  these  thirty-nine 
years  he  has  owned  and  operated  many  branch  lumber 
yards  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  but  at  the  present 
time  he  is  operating  only  one  yard  in  El  Dorado, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Putnam  and  Van  Denberg, 
and  another  at  Bliss,  Oklahoma,  under  the  name 
Van  Denberg  and  Scott.  About  1888,  a  year  before 
the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  about  the 
time  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  was  constructed  through 
old  Indian  Territory,  Mr.  Van  Denberg  opened  a 
lumber  yard  at  Ardmore.  That  business  is  still  in 
operation  and  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Van  Denberg  *s 
brother. 

As  a  practical  farmer  Mr.  Van  Denberg  early 
realized  that  one  of  the  chief  requirements  for  suc- 
cess in  that  line  is  capital  and  eiquipment.  It  was 
lack  of  proper  resources  that  kept  him  out  of  farming 
as  a  vocation  during  his  youth.  He  was  unable  to 
buy  a  sufident  tract  of  land,  and  to  operate  it  on 
the  scale  that  he  conceived  best  was  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility at  that  time.  It  was  one  of  the  dreams  and 
hopes  which  he  cherished  throughout  his  strenuous 
business  career  that  at  some  time  he  would  have  a  real 
farm.  In  the  fullness  of  time  this  aspiration  was 
fulfilled,  and  he  has  now  what  is  considered  the  best 
farm  in  Butier  County.  It  comprises  230  acres  ad- 
joining the  City  of  El  Dorado,  and  nothing  could 
afford  him  greater  pleasure  than  its  operation  and 
management.  His  pnncipal  product  is  alfalfa,  though 
he  keeps  good  grades  of  livestock  and  raises  the  other 
staple  crops  of  this  section.  He  bought  forty  acres 
of  the  ground  during  the  El  Dorado  boom,  when  the 
land  had  been  platted  as  an  addition  to  the  city.  The 
great  development  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  El  Dorado 
country  holds  out  great  promise  for  El  Dorado  becom- 
ing one  of  the  largest  industrial  centers  in  Kansas. 
If  this  promise  is  realized  time  may  see  important 
business  blocks  on  many  of  the  Van  Denberg  acres. 
At  Peabody,  Kansas,  March  4,  1883,  Mr.  Van  Den- 
berg married  Addie  C.  TJmsted,  a  native  of  Ohio. 
Her  father  was  an  early  farmer  in  that  state.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Van  Denberg  have  three  sons  and  one 
daughter:  Frank  is  a  graduate  of  the  El  Dorado 
High  School  and  is  now  assisting  his  father  in  the 
office  of  the  lumber  yard;  he  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason.    Fred,  also  a  graduate  of  the  El  Dorado  High 


School,  is  now  express  messenger  for  Wells  Fargo  & 
Company,  with  a  run  between  Hutchinson  and 
Wichita.  Karl  is  engaged  in  the  automobile  business 
in  El  Dorado.  Isabella,  the  only  daughter,  graduated 
from  the  El  Dorado  High  School  and  is  still  at  home. 

A.  J.  Shaw,  of  McPherson,  is  the  acknowledged 
expert  authori^  in  the  West  on  the  subject  of  haU 
insurance.  Since  its  organization  in  1899  he  has  been 
continuously  secretary  of  the  McPherson  Hail  Insur- 
ance Company. 

The  Mi^Pherson  Hail  Insurance  Company  is  a  busi- 
ness organization  of  which  the  State  of  Kansas  may 
be  proud.  It  was  the  first  Kansas  compan^r  to  offer 
an  adequate  service  in  this  department  of  msurance. 
Prior  to  twenty-five  years  ago  insurance  against  Hail 
was  almost  unknown  as  a  practice  in  Ktmsas.  The 
only  company  that  offered  such  insurance  was  the 
St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine.  About  1891  the  Farmers  Alli- 
ance Insurance  Company  of  McPherson  created  a 
hail  department,  but  continued  it  only  four  or  five 
years.  The  experiment  was  unsatisfactory,  largely 
because  the  rate  was  three  and  one-eighth  per  cent, 
which  subsequent  experience  has  proved  too  low. 

In  Decen^ber,  1898,  H.  F.  Harbaugh,  now  president 
of  the  McPherson  Hail  Insurance  Company,  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
a  bill,  providing  for  the  organization  of  mutual  hail 
insurance  companies.  In  response  to  this  bill  a  meet- 
ing was  caUed  at  McPherson  January  31,  1899.  A 
number  of  those  participating  in  the  session  were 
members  and  officials  of  the  Farmers  Alliance  or- 
ganization. This  meeting  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Kansas  State  Mutual  Hail  Association, . 
which  in  January,  1914,  became  the  McPherson  Hail 
Insurance  Company.  The  first  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were:  J.  W.  Yowell,  of  McPherson  Counter, 
president;  O.  A.  Smith,  of  Barton  County,  vice  presi- 
dent; H.  Parker,  of  McPherson  County,  treasurer; 
H.  F.  Harbaugh,  of  Sumner  County,  adjuster;  and 
A.  J.  Shaw,  secretary.  Of  these  officers  Mr.  A.  J. 
Shaw  has  remained  continuously  as  secretary,  and 
of  the  original  board  the  only  other  active  member 
at  present  is  H.  F.  Harbaugh,  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

At  the  beginning  a  flat  rate  of  four  per  cent  all 
over  the  state  was  adopted,  the  minimum  insurance 
per  acre  being  two  dollars  and  the  maximum  eight 
dollars.  The  premiums  the  first  year  amounted  to 
$7,678,  and  the  losses  were  $1,882.  As  a  mutual  com- 
pany a  practice  was  made  of  rebating  to  the  members 
all  the  surplus  that  remained  in  the  treasury  after 
the  year's  losses  and  expenses  were  paid.  ^  For  a 
number  of  years  there  was  no  reserve  set  aside,  and 
for  several  years  in  the  early  history  of  the  company 
the  losses  were  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  paid 
in  full.  In  one  year  the  deficit  was  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Another  defect  in  the  original  plan 
was  the  failure  to  classify  the  counties  of  the  state 
according  to  the  liability  of  hail  damage.  Most  of 
the  business  came  from  the  central  counties,  but  the 
greatest  proportionate  losses  were  in  the  western  dis- 
trict, and  experience  has  shown  that  hail  is  a  much 
more  frequent  phenomenon  in  the  western  counties 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  state.  After  several  years 
the  rates  were  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  the  higher 
prenjiums  for  western  counties  and  lower  in  the  cen- 
tral area.  To  provide  against  ^^ears  of  extraordinary 
loss  the.  company  has  now  provided  a  cash  reserve  of 
$35,000  for  each  $1,000,000  of  insurance.  The  com- 
pany in  less  than'  twenty  years  has  reached  an  im- 
pregnable place  in  the  confidence  of  its  patrons  and 
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members,  and  its  record  entitles  it  to  a  place  among 
the  oldest  and  most  substantial  insurance  organiza- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Shaw,  secretary  of  the  McPherson  Hail 
Insurance  Company,  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas 
nearly  forty  years.  He  was  born  in  Ottawa  CJounty, 
Michigan,  in  1867,  but  was  brought  to  McPherson 
County  in  1878.  He  had  a  country  school  education, 
but  in  1891  entered  McPherson  College,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  business  and  penmanship  de- 
partment in  March,  1892. 

A.  J.  Shaw  is  considered  a  genius  in  the  field  of 
accounting,  is  author  of  several  systems  of  bookkeep- 
ing, and  for  a  year  while  connected  with  insurance 
work  he  taught  penmanship,  bookkeeping  and  rapid 
calculation  in  the  Walden  Business  College  of  Mc- 
Pherson. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  he  became  head  bookkeeper 
of  the  Parmers  Alliance  Insurance  Company  of  Mc- 
Pherson. He  continued  with  that  organization  until 
he  resigned  in  January,  1899,  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  State  Mutual  Hail  Association.  In  1900 
he  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  state  associ- 
ation of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  and  that  office 
he  has  held  ever  since. 

The  McPherson  Hail  Insurance  Company  has  profit- 
ed in  many  ways  from  Mr.  Shaw's  services.  Com- 
petent authorities  say  that  the  company  has  the  best 
set  of  cost  records  on  hail  insurance  in  Kansas,  if 
not  in  the  United  Sta'tes.  He  has  also  originated  a 
system  of  rating,  which  has  special  application  to 
the  field  of  hail  insurance.  It  consists  of  a  mathe- 
matical formula  by  which  the  insured  may  exercise 
a  choice  of  rates  with  a  corresponding  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  the  smaller  losses  incurred  by 
haiL  The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  eliminate 
to  a  large  extent  the  speculative  element  from  the 
insurance  business  and  it  would  also  eliminate  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  vexatious  and  expensive  part  of 
hail  insurance,  the  accounting  for  small  losses,  which 
under  his  plan  would  probably  be  assumed  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  insured.  « 

Mr.  Shaw's  success  with  the  McPherson  company 
and  his  authoritative  position  in  the  United  States 
in  this  department  of  insurance  has  naturally  brought 
him  attractive  offers  to  go  to  other  fields^  but  he  has 
preferred  to  remain  a  loyal  citizen  of  Kansas. 

He  has  for  some  time,  had  a  very  strong  desire 
to  expand  his  business  by  entering  other  states  but 
as  the  laws  of  Kansas  will  not  permit  a  Mutual  Hail 
Company  to  go  outside  of  the  state  for  business  and 
as  the  laws  of  other  states  are  reciprocal,  Mr.  Shaw 
found  that  if  he  was  to  expand  his  business  by 
either  entering  other  states  or  securing  a  larger 
volume  of  business  within  the  state  than  one  com- 
pany could  take,  he  must  make  connections  with 
other  companies. 

This  he  did  in  1916  by  securing  the  Central  Agency 
of  several  stock  companies  for  several  states  and 
soon  found  that  this  part  of  his  business  was  so 
large  and  had  such  wonderful  possibilities  of  ex- 
pansion that  it  was  advisable  for  him  to  sever  his 
connections  with  the  institution  he  had  been  with 
practically  all  of  his  business  life  and  devote  all 
of  his  energies  to  his  Gleneral  Agency  business  for 
stock  companies,  which  he  calls  The  A.  J.  Shaw 
General  Agency. 

It  was  also  found  that  his  insurance  influence 
was  not  only  to  be  felt  in  hail  insurance,  for  he  is 
now  president  of  a  mutual — old  line,  legal  reserve 
life   insurance   company,   "The   American  Mutual," 


home  office  at  McPherson,   Kansas,  which  promiaes 
soon  to  rank  high  in  the  insurance  field. 

The  American  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
writes  policies  only  on  ''tee-totalers,"  and  haa  the 
distinction  as  well  as  the  great  mortolity  advantage, 
of  being  the  only  company  in  the  United  States 
which  writes  only  "non-alcoholics." 

Habvey  L.  Bbammell  owns  one  of  the  finest  famis 
in  Jefferson  County,  adjoining  the  Village  of  Ozawkie, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  has  achieved  the 
highest  rank,  the  office  of  bishop. 

The  locality  where  he  now  lives  was  also  the  scene 
of  his  birth.  Mr.  Brammell  was  born  October  4,  1871, 
and  his  people  were  early  settlers  in  Jefferson  County. 
The  Brammells  came  out  of  Germany  and  were  early 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather,  Beuben 
Henry  Brammell,  was  born  in  1815,  and  from  Penn- 
sylvania moved  to  Wabash,  Indiana,  where  he  fol- 
lowed farming  and  where  he  died  in  1886.  Henry 
Brammell,  father  of  Harvey  L.,  was  bom  at  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky,  February  9,  1842,  but  when  a  child 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Clinton  County,  Indiana. 
He  grew  up  and  married  there  and  soon  after  his 
marriage  came  to  Jefferson  County,  Kansas,  where 
he  located  in  1864,  during  the  Civil  war.  He  first 
bought  a  farm  of  forty  acres  west  of  Ozawkie,  but 
selling  that  place  for  $700  he  bought  another  forty 
acres  east  of  town  and  after  five  years  sold  that 
property  and  then  bought  eighty-seven  acres  2Vi 
miles  east  of  Ozawkie.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
farming  on  the  last-named  farm  for  twenty-two  years. 
He  then  disposed  of  his  farm  and  purchased  lOO 
acres  adjoining  Ozawkie  on  the  east.  That  fine 
property  remained  in  his  possession  and  under  his 
management  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October 
11,  1913.  He  was.  a  democrat  in  politics  and  an 
active  supporter  and  deacon  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Henry  Brammell  married  Sarah  Holler, 
who  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1844  and  died  at  Ozawkie 
in  1892.  They  had  a  large  family  of  children:  N.  W. 
Brammell,  who  has  the  leading  general  merchandise 
store  at  Ozawkie;  Martha,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
two  years;  Elizabeth  Frances,  living  at  Colorado 
City,  Colorado,  widow  of  E.  D.  Boot,  who  was  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  died  at 
Newton,  Kansas;  D.  F.,  a  stock  buyer  who  died  at 
Ozawkie  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-eight;  George,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eight  years;  Harvey  L.;  Edward,  a 
resident  of  California;  Catherine,  who  died,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years;  Ettie,  who  died  at  twenty-three, 
the  wife  of  Paris  Hertzler,  an  Oklahoma  farmer; 
John  W.,  a.  farmer  at  Paola,  Kansas;  and  Minnlo, 
wife  of  George  Mariner,  a  railway  employe  at  La 
Junta,  Colorado. 

Harvey  L.  Brammell  spent  his  boyhood  on  his 
father's  farm  near  Ozawkie,  attended  the  public 
schools  in  that  town,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  left 
home  to  begin  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Company.  He  was  employed  for  fifteen  months  in 
that  company's  service,  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  California.  After  that  western  experience 
he  returned  to  Ozawkie  and  took  up  farming,  which 
he  has  followed  actively  for  many  years,  though 
occasionally  assisting  his  brother  N.  W.  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  Mr.  Brammell's  fine  farm  of  145 
acres  adjoins  the  Town  of  Ozawkie  on  the  north  and 
extends  along  the  entire  northern  boundary.  It  has 
an  excellent  situation  and  under  his  management  is 
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cultivated  on  the  diversified  principle,  both  as  a 
stock  and  crop  proposition.  Mr.  Brammell  had  for 
years  successfully  handled  cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 
He  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  and  has  long  served  it  as  a  minister,  and 
as  bishop  he  has  the  supervision  of  a  number  of 
churches  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Politically  he  is 
a  democrat.  Mr.  Brammell  was  married  at  Ozawkie 
in  1891  to  Miss  Judith  Harnish,  a  daughter  of  Elias 
and  Barbara  (Haus)  Harnish,  both  now  deceased. 
Her  father  was  a  Jefferson  County  farmer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brammell  have  six  children:  Guy  H.,  who  lives 
on  his  father's  farm  and  is  also  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren ;.  Everet  W.,  principal  of  the 
public  schools  at  Ozawkie;  Cora,  living  at  home  with 
her  parents  and  a  teacher  in  Jefferson  County;  Ira, 
a  graduate  of  the  Oskaloosa  High  School  and  now 
telling  in  Jefferson  County ;  Roy,  in  the  junior  class 
of  the  Ozawkie  High  School;  and  Iva  May,  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  Ozawkie  public  schools. 

Skth  Ingalsbee  is  now  living  retired  at  Wheaton, 
Elansas.  His  has  been  a  long  and  useful  career,  and 
he  is  now  past  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  He  served 
as  a  soldier  during  the  Civil  war,  and  came  to  Kansas 
a  few  years  later  and  identified  himself  with  the 
homesteading  era  in  Pottawatomie  County. 

Mr.  Ingalsbee  is  of  early  English  and  of  Revolu- 
tionary stock.  There  is  a  record  of  military  service 
in  almost  every  generation.  The  founder  of  the 
family  and  his  remote  ancestor  was  John  Ingoldsby, 
who  came  from  England  and  was  a  Colonial  settler. 
Mr.  Ingalsbee 's  great-grandfather  was  Ebenezer  In- 
galsbee. He  fought  with  the  English  army  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  stiU  in  the* 
British  service  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He 
sided  with  the  Colonists,  and  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  Revolutionary  forces.  As  a  precaution 
against  being  tried  for  desertion  in  the  event  that 
he  should  be  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  changed  his 
Tifime  to  Ingalsbee,  the  form  of  spelling  which  has 
ever  since  been  practiced.  * 

Mr.  Ingalsbee '8  grandfather  was  also  named  Ebene- 
zer Ingalsbee  and  also  had  service  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Worcester,  Jilassachu- 
setts,  in  which  colony  the  family  first  located,  and  a 
number  of  years  after  tiie  Revolution  he  emigrated 
to  Western  New  York.  He  was  a  farmer  and  shoe- 
maker and  died  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 

Mr.  Seth  Ingalsbee  was  born  at  the  Town  of  Byron 
in  Genesee  County,  New  York,  May  15,  1829.  He 
was  born  a  few  weeks  after  Andrew  Jackson  was 
inaugurated  for  his  first  term  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  His  life  has  covered  one  of  the 
greatest  epochs  in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  first  great  railroad  in  America,  now  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  was  started  building  in  the  year  of 
his  birth  and  within  his  lifetime  the  entire  United 
States  has  been  covered  with  a  network  of  railroads 
and  he  has  lived  through  the  period  of  telegraphy, 
telephones  and  all  the  other  marvelous  inventions  that 
have  changed  the  complete  face  of  industry  and  social 
existence.  His  father,  Adna  Ingalsbee,  was  bom 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1794.  He  was  twelve 
years  of  age  when  in  1806  his  parents  removed  to 
Cayuga  County,  New  York,  and  he  grew  up  there 
and  when  still  young  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  army  in  the  War  of  181^.  While  with  the 
army  he  marched  through  Genesee  County,  and  after 
the  dose  of  the  war  he  located  at  the  Town  of  Byron 
in  that  county  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  farm- 
ing for  many  years.     He  died  at  the  Town  of  Ala- 


bama in  Genesee  County  in  1848.  He  was  a  whig  in 
politics  and  held  various  local  offices,  including  that 
of  assessor  of  Byron  Township.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  Adna  Ingalsbee  married,  in 
Genesee  County,  Eliza  Fenn,  a  native  of  Delaware 
County,  New  York.  She  died  in  Alabama  Township 
of  Genesee  County  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Their  chil- 
dren were:  Abner,  who  became  a  farmer  at  Wheaton, 
Kansas,  and  while  still  retaining  his  residence  there 
went  out  to  California  and  died  in  San  Diego  at  the 
age  of  sixty -nine.  Alfred,  who  died  in  infancy;  Ara, 
who  was  a  farmer  and  died  in  Alabama  Township  of 
his  native  county  at  the  -age  of  twenty-seven ;  Austin, 
a  farmer  and  later  in  the  insurance  business,  died  in 
Chicago  at  the  age  of  seventy-four;  Colby,  who  died 
in  Genesee  County,  New  York,  in  1848;  Seth,  who  was 
the  sixth  in  order  of  birth;  Fenn  T.,  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  teachers  of  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
at  one  time  conducted  a  commercial  college  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

Seth  Ingalsbee  spent  the  first  twenty-one  years  of 
his  life  on  his  father's  farm  in  Genesee  County,  New 
York.  In  the  meantime  he  attended  the  public 
schools,  though  jsuch  a  thing  as  a  modern  public 
school  did  not  then  exist.  He  began  farmiiig  for 
himself  and  soon  went  to  the  West,  to  Illinois,  in 
which  state  he  enlisted  in  1861  in  Company  C,  Tenth 
Illinois  Cavalry.  Mr.  Ingalsbee  saw  fourteen  months 
of  active  service,  chiefly  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  including  some  of  the  notable  cam- 
paigns in  Southwest  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  His 
command  operated  against  the  guerillas  and  during 
some  scouting  duty  he  was  once  wounded.  After  being 
mustered  out  of  service  Mr.  Ingalsbee  returned  to 
Paxton,  Illinois,  from  which  point  he  had  enlisted, 
and  there  he  resumed  farming. 

Mr.  Ingalsbee  came  to  Kansas  in  the  fall  of  1870, 
locating  five  miles  southeast  of  Wheaton,  where  he 
homesteaded  160  acres  of  the  fertile  soil  of  Potta- 
watomie County.  He  developed  his  claim  and  endured 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Kansas  farm  life,  including  > 
the  grasshopper  period*  and  the  drouth.  Success  at- 
tended his  efforts,  and  in  the  spring  of  1893  he  sold 
his  farm  and  removed  into  the  village  of  Wheaton. 
For  a  year  or  two  he  was  a  canvasser,  and  only 
recently  has  resigned  himself  to  a  life  of  leisure. 
For  ten  years  he  served  as  postmaster  of  Wheaton, 
being  first  appointed  by  William  McKinley,  serving 
through  his  administration  and  that  of  Roosevelt. 
Since  leaving  the  postoffice  he  has  looked  after  his 
property.  Mr.  Ingalsbee  was  old  enough  to  vote  when 
the  last  whig  ticket  was  put  in  the  field,  and  he  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  republican  party  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  While  living  in  the  country  he  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Sherman  Township  of  Pot- 
tawatomie County  and  also  as  a  trustee  and  town- 
ship clerk  and  for  over  twenty  years  as  a  director 
on  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Ingalsbee  stands  high 
among  the  old  soldiers  and  is  past  commander  of 
Custer  Post  No.  39,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at 
Onaga. 

On  December  11,  1850,  at  Batavia,  New  York,  he 
married  Miss  Lois  Baker,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Mrs.  (King)  Baker.  Her  father  was  in  the  govern- 
ment service  and  had  charge  of  the  arsenal  at  Batavia, 
New  York.  .Mr.  Ingalsbee  is  the  father  of  seven 
children.  Emma  married  Silas  Griffis,  who  was  a 
trader,  and  both  are  now  deceased,  she  having  died  at 
St.  Catherine's,  Canada.  Mary  Adella,  who  died  at 
Wheaton,  Kansas,  in  1912,  married  Orrin  Ingalsbee, 
a  distant  relative,  and  he  was  a  farmer  and  speculator 
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and  is  also  deceased.  Adna  B.  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Edwin  S.  is  a 
farmer  near  Hunter,  Missouri.  F.  Siegel  is  a  farmer 
near  West  Plains,  Missouri.  Carrie  married  Charles 
Swickard,  and  they  live  in  Wheaton.  Mr.  Swickard 
is  a  shipper  of  livestock  and  a  horse  man.  Clarence, 
the  youngest  child,  is  in  the  produce  commission  busi- 
ness at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Arnold  Francis  Wbeks.  Much  of  the  commercial 
history  and  the  civic  anniJs  of  the  prosperous  little 
Town  of  Assaria  in  Saline  County  could  be  told  as 
a  commentary  upon  the  life -of  Mr.  Arnold  Francis 
Weeks,  the  leading  merchant  and  now  the  mayor  of 
that  little  city. 

In  1907  Mr.  Weeks  organized  the  Assaria  Hard- 
ware Company.  He  became  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive in  the  concern,  while  his  brother  Joseph  was 
made  secretary.  In  1913  the  two  brothers  bought 
all  the  other  interests,  and  since  dissolving  the  in- 
corporation has  conducted  it  as  a  partnership  and 
has  made  it  the  leading  business  of  its  kind  in  Assaria. 
The  brothers  are  also  interested  in  the  Assaria  State 
Bank  and  in  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of  Assaria, 
and  in  1914  they  promoted  and  helped  to  organize  the 
Farmers  Elevator.  They  have  recently  purchased  one 
third  interest  in  the  Bridgeport  Flour  Mills  at  Bridge- 
port, Kansas,  and  one-eighth  interest  in  a  zinc  mine 
near  Yellville,  Arkansas,  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  mining  properties  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  The  main  business  institutions  of  the  town 
are  practically  enumerated  in  this  brief  survey  of 
Mr.  Week's  activities. 

In  1913  Mr.  Weeks  was  elected  mayor  of  Assaria, 
and  has  filled  that  responsible  office  ever  since.  Be- 
fore he  was  elected  mayor  he  served  as  city  treasurer, 
and  was  in  that  office  for  four  years.  As  mayor  he 
had  had  a  very  creditable  administration,  and  his 
policy  throughout  has  been  one  based  upon  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  As  a  result  Assaria  is  a  model 
town,  and  is  now  absolutely  free  from  joints  and 
other  places  of  disorder  to  tl^e  moral  well  being  of 
the  conununity.  Since  Mr.  Weeks  became  mayor  a 
fine  city  hall,  a  brick  building,  has  been  erected, 
and  besides  its  usefulness  as  a  community  center  it 
also  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  clean  administration 
of  Mayor  Weeks,  since  it  occupies  a  lot  formerly  the 
site  of  one  of  the  joints  of  the  town.  In  every  way 
Mr.  Weeks  has  been  a  leader  in  town  improvements. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  that  brought  about 
the  installation  of  the  light  plant,  and  largely 
through  his  influence  during  his  term  as  mayor, 
a  first  class  fire  department  was  established,  and 
the  town  has  made  notable  progress  along  other 
lines  since  he  became  identified  with  it  in  a  business 
and  civic  capacity. 

Something  more  than  passing  mention  should  be 
made  of  his  father,  Jonas  Weeks,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  McPherson  County  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Swedish  colonists  in 
that  section  of  the  state.  Jonas  Weeks  was  born 
in  Sweden  June  25,  1841,  and  grew  up  in  limited 
if  not  humble  circumstances.  His  early  ambition 
was  to  come  to  America,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  purpose  he  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his 
passage.  He  made  the  voyage  alone  in  1862,  and 
spent  the  first  eight  years  as  a  farmer  in  Illinois. 

In  1870  he  came  out  to  Kansas,  locating  on  a  tract 
of  Government  ,land  in  McPherson  County,  Union 
Township.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  there.  It 
would  be  a  long  story  to  recount  the  hardships  and 


the  difficulties  he  experienced  daring  the  early  years. 
He  lived  in  a  dugout,  ate  buffalo  meat,  and  frequently 
came  in  contact  with  the  hostile  Indians  who  still 
roamed  over  the  prairies  of  Western  Kansas.  In 
order  to  tide  over  his  family  during  the  years  of 
suffering  on  account  of  crop  failures  he  woriced  for 
two  years  as  a  blacksmith  in  the  Union  Paeifie  ahopa 
at  Ellis.  With  that  exception  he  was  a  praetieal 
farmer  in  McPherson  County.  He  died  at  Lindsborg, 
Kansas,  July  8,  1912.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  belonged  to  the  Aneient 
Order  of  United  Workmen. 

On  September  23,  1869,  Jonas  Weeks  married  Em- 
ma Sophia  Palmquist,  who  was  born  in  Sweden  8^ 
tember  9,  1850,  a  daughter  of  P.  A.  Palmqoist.  In 
1858,  when  she  was  eight  years  of  age,  she  came  to 
America  with  her  parents,  the  sailing  vessel  on  wfaiek 
they  embarked  being  six  weeks  in  Uie  voyage.  Mrs. 
Weeks  shared  with  her  husband  the  hard&pe  and 
privations  of  pioneerin|^  in  Western  Kansas.  She 
was  a  very  devout  Christian  woman,  and  to  her  is 
due  much  credit  for  her  children's  success.  She  died 
at  Clay  Center  in  this  state  March  28,  1910.  Jonas 
Weeks  and  wife  were  the  parents  of  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters:  Arnold  Francis; 
Anna  Sophia,  who  was  bom  May  1,  1874,  and  died 
in  1877;  Joseph  A.,  who  was  bom  Jul^  5,  1878,  and 
is  already  mentioned  as  doseh*  associated  with  his 
brother  Arnold  in  business  affairs  at  Assaria;  and 
was  married  December  28,  1906,  to  Esther  linquist; 
Luther  C,  who  was  bom  January  28,  1881,  and  lives 
in  California,  and  in  1910  married  Mary  Mathews, 
a  Kentucky  girl;  Ellen  O.,  who  was  born  January  16, 
1884,  and  died  August  3,  1902^ 

'  It  was  on  his  father's  farm  in  McPherson  that 
Arnold  Francis  Weeks  was  reared  to  manhood.  He 
was  educated  partly  in  the  public  schools  and  after* 
ward  took  a  business  course  in  Bethany  College  at 
Lindsborg.  In  1888,  on  leaving  school,  he  spent 
one  year  in  a  gold  smelter  in  Colorado,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Kansas  and  was  engaged  in  farming  for 
ten  years.  After  that  he  spent  a  year  in  California, 
and  from  there  returned  to  take  up  the  active  buai- 
ness  life  which  he  has  since  led  at  Assaria. 

Mr.  Weeks  is  a  republican  and  is  a  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  belonging  to  the  various  bodies  of  Masonry 
at  Salina. 

On  October  20,  1915,  at  Salina,  he  married  Miss 
Lettie  Carroll,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  Oar- 
roll,'  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Weeks 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Saline  County,  Kansas,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1886.  She  received  her  education  in  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  a  Catholic  institution  at  Abilene, 
Kansas. 

Hebman  Zabel  has  spent  all  his  life  in  Potta- 
watomie County  and  is  a  son  of  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  there.  His  own  career  has  been  one  of  varied 
interests  and  activities.  He  still  owns  a  big  farm  near 
the  county  seat  and  is  also  vice  president  of  th^ 
Farmers  State  Bank  of  Westmoreland  in  that  city. 

His  father,  the  late  Charles  Zabel,  was  bom  near 
the  city  of  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1851,  and  deserves 
a  permanent  record  among  the  pioneers  of  Potta- 
watomie County.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  worked  in  the  pineries  and  around 
the  saw  mills  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1857  joined  the 
free  state  pioneers  of  Kansas.  He  homesteaded  160 
acres  in  Mill  Creek  Township  of  Pottawatomie  Coun- 
ty, but  after  two  years  on  the  claim  he  began  the 
operation  of  a  flour  and  saw  mill  at  Westmoreland. 
Subsequently  he  farmed,  was  in  business  as  a  mer- 
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chant,  and  in  his  closing  years  was  a  hanker  at 
Westmoreland.  He  died  there  in  1904i  He  was 
always  a  staunch  republican  and  was  honored  with 
various  township  offices.  His  church  was  the  Luth- 
eran,  and  fraternally  he  was  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sons and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  belonged  to  the  Kansas 
State  Militia  and  assisted  in  repelling  the  raid  of 
Gttieral  Price. 

In  Wisconsin  before  coming  to  Kansas  he  married 
Maria  Tessendorf,  who  was  bom  near  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, in  1844,  and  died  at  Westmoreland,  Kansas, 
in  1915.  Their  children  were:  Julia,  wife  of  John 
Pf aff,  a  banker  and  hardware  merchant  at  Anadarko, 
Oklahoma;  Mary  A.,  wife  of  W.  fe.  Boss,  a  farmer 
at  Oklahoma  City;  Herman;  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry 
Mitchell,  living  in  Central  Kansas;  Charles  A.,  a 
farmer  of  Pottewatomie  County;  and  Lillie  A.,  wife 
of  Michael  Pfrang,  a  Pottawatomie  County  farmer. 
Mr.  Herman  Zabel  was  bom  in  Pottawatomie  County 
November  26,  1866.  He  grew  up  in  the  country 
districts,  attended  rural  schools,  and  after  reaching 
manhood  he  acquired  his  father's  farm,  consisting 
of  440  acres,  located  a  half  a  mile  east  of  West- 
moreland. This  farm  is  one  of  the  best  developed 
and  best  improved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  county  seat. 
Besides  the  care  required  by  it  Mr.  Zabel  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  and  is  vice  president 
of  the  Westmoreland  Mercantile  Company.  He  is  a 
republican  in  politics,  and  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Westmoreland  school  board.  Fraternally  he  is 
affiliated  with  Valley  Falls  Camp  No.  1451,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  Salome  Lodge  No.  252  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Zabel  married  in  1889,  at  Westmoreland,  Min- 
nie Kohler,  who  died  in  1897,  leaving  four  children. 
Fred  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank 
of  Westmoreland.  Lillie  married  Lloyd  Base,  a  con- 
tractor at  Onaga,  Kansas.  Cleve  is  a  farmer  and 
lives  at  Westmoreland,  and  Emest,  the  youngest 
son,  has  finished  his  education  and  is  assisting  his 
father.  In  1899,  at  Westmoreland,  Mr.  Zabel  mar- 
ried for  his  present  wife  Miss  Ellen  Fowler,  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  Their  children  are  Charles,  SaviUa, 
Julia,  Anna,  Alaz  and  Catherine.  Charles  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  high  school  and  Savilla  is  a  student  in 
the  high  school,  while  the  youngest  children  are  still 
in  the  grammar  school. 

Warren  S.  Plummer,  former  county  clerk  of  Pot- 
tawatomie County,  is  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Westmoreland  Mercantile  Company,  the  larg- 
est general  merchandise  house  in  business  at  the 
coun^  seat.  Mr.  Plummer  started  life  with  an 
earnest  purpose,  and  has  steadily  kept  that  in  view 
and  by  industry  and  honorable  dealings  has  attained 
a  position  where  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  his  home  county. 

He  is  a  native  of  Pottawatomie  County,  having, 
been  born  near  the  present  Village  of  Flush,  then, 
known  as  Myers  Valley,  on  January  7,  1875.  He  is 
of  old  American  stock,  the  Plummers  having  comQ 
from  England  and  settled  in  Virginia  in  Colonial, 
times.  His  father  Hezekiah  Plummer  was  one  o^ 
the  early  settlers  in  Pottawatomie  County.  He  wasi 
bora  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  Febmary,  1826,  and, 
when  a  boy  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
cooper  and  wagon  making  trade.  He  became  a  skilled, 
workman.  He  was  reared  and  married  near  ChiUi-. 
cothe  and  from  there  moved  to  Indiana.  In  1862  he^ 
vt)lunteered  his  services  in  Company  I  of  the  Thirtieth, 
Indiana  Infantry,   but  after  six  months  of   service 


was  discharged  on  account  of  disability.  He  then 
went  back  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  lived  there  until 
1868,  which  was  the  date  of  his  coming  to  Potta- 
watomie County.  He  took  up  a  homestead,  developed 
it  as  a  farm,  and  sold  out  in  1878  and  removed  to 
Morris  County,  where  he  bought  a  new  farm.  He 
was  a  successful  farmer  and  fimJly  retired  into  Coun- 
cil Grove  in  1887,  where  he  died  in  January,  1899. 
Hezekiah  Plummer  was  a  republican  and  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  almost 
a  constant  student  of  the  Bible  and  few  excelled  Mm 
in  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  As  an 
old  soldier  he  was  a  member  of  Council  Grove  Post 
No.  7  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Culver.  She 
was  bom  near  Bainbridge,  Indiana,  in  April,  1833, 
and  died  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  in  December, 
1900.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  four 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Sylvester  is  a  Texas 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.  Wiluam  has  a  farm  in 
Oklahoma.  Alice,  who  died  in  California  in  1912, 
first  married  %wen  Johnson,  a  farmer,  and  her  sec- 
ond husband,  N.  H.  Howe,  a  farmer,  is  still  living 
in  California.  Clara  is  the  wife  of  M.  S.  Snodgrass, 
a  farmer  living  near  Diamond  Springs  in  Chase 
County,  Kansas.  George  is  also  a  Chase  Coimty 
farmer.  The  sixth  in  age  is  Warren  S.  Elva  is  the 
•wife  of  M.  L.  Barr,  of  Westmoreland,  who  for  ten 
years  dignified  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  of  Potta- 
watomie County,  and  is  now  in  the  insurance  and 
real  estate  business. 

Warren  S.  Plummer  was  three  years  old  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Morris  County  and  he  grew  up 
on  his  father's  farm  there,  completing  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  country  school.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  left  school  and  began  clerking  in 
stores  at  Council  Grove  and  also  at  Onaga.  At  the 
same  time  >e  took  a  keen  interest  in  local  affairs, 
and  being  a  popular  citizen  he  was  elected  in  1910 
to  the  office  of  county  clerk.  He  filled  that  office 
six  years,  three  terms,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his 
official  term  he  removed  to  the  county  seat  of  West- 
moreland. On  retiring  from  office  in  1916  Mr.  Plum- 
mer became  manager  of  the  Westmoreland  Mercan- 
tile Company,  a  large  and  prosperous  concern  whose 
store  is  located  on  Main  Street.  It  is  an  incorpor- 
ated company  with  the  following  officers:  S.  B. 
Toothaker,  president;  Herman  Zabel,  vice  president; 
and  W.  S.  Plummer,  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager. 

Mr.  Plummer  is  a  republican.  He  is  the  present 
city  treasurer  of  Westmoreland.  He  is  affiliated 
with  Westmoreland  Lodge  No.  257,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Topeka  Consistory  No.  1 
of  the  Scottish  Bite,  is  a  member  and  treasurer  of 
Westmoreland  Lodge  No.  252,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  a  member  of  Onaga  Camp  No. 
3917  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Plummer  owns  a  good  home  at  Westmoreland 
where  he  has  surrounded  his  family  with  every  com- 
fort. On  January  17,  1906,  at  Onaga,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Olive  Middleton,  daughter  of  John  and 
Eliza  (Kime)  Middleton.  Her  mother  is  still  living 
at  Onaga  and  her  father  died  there  a  retired  farmer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plummer  have  two  children:  Arland 
C,  born  September  17,  1906;  and  Elizabeth,  bom 
Febmary  17,  1915. 

John  M.  Moeley  has  devoted  practically  his  entire 
career  to  the  business  of  banking,  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est private  bankers  in  Northeastern  Kansas,  is  sole, 
owner  of  the  Bank  of  Severance  and  is  also  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Purcell. 
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Bom  at  Mason  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  November. 
23y  1852,  he  is  of  Catholic  parentage  and  ancestry^ 
His  grandfather,  John  Morley,  was  bom  in  County* 
Mayo,  Ireland,  and  spent  his  life  there  as  a  farmer. 
Eoger  Morley,  father  of  John  M.,  was  a  territorial 
pioneer  in  ELansas.  Bom  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  in 
1829,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1850  and  lived  at 
Mason,  Ohio,  until  March,  1858,  when  he  arrived 
in  the  territory  of  Kansas  and  located  a  tract  of 
land  which  he  developed  as  a  high  class  farm  near 
Severance  in  Doniphan  County.  With  the  manage- 
ment and  cultivation  of  that  farm  he  was  busied 
imtil  the  close  of  his  life  on  January  20,  1912.  Polit- 
ically he  acted  as  a  democrat  and  was  a  loyal  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Church.  During  the  Civil  war 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  State  Militia  and  was  called 
out  several  times  to  protect  the  border  and  also  dur- 
ing Price's  raid  in  Kansas.  Boger  Morley  married 
Margaret  Kilkenney,  who  was  bom  in  County  Mayo, 
Ireland,  in  1830  and  died  in  Doniphan  County  in 
1897.  They  were  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Their 
children  were:  John  M.;  James,  wlfo  lives  on  his 
farm  three  miles  south  of  Severance;  Anna  M.,  wife . 
of  Joseph  Devereux,  a  farmer  three  miles  south  of 
Severance;  Catherine,  wife  of  Phillip  Bower,  a  farmer 
near  Troy  in  Doniphan  County;  Margaret,  who  lives 
at  Troy,  widow  of  John  Devreux,  who  was  a  farmer; 
Nora,  wife  of  J.  M.  Joyce,  a  farmer  three  miles 
south  of  Severance;  Mary,  who  married  John  Gal- 
lagher, a  farmer  three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of 
Severance;  and  B.  W.  Morley,  who  is  assisting  his 
brother  in  the  Morley  Bank  of .  Severance. 

John  M.  Morley  was  about  six  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  E^ansas.  He  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  knew  much  of  the  early  frontier  condi- 
tions. He  attended  the  rural  schools  of  Doniphan 
County,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  left  his  father 's 
home  and  had  a  year  of  experience  m  clerk  in  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Severance.  He  then  entered  St.  Bene- 
dict's College  at  Atchison,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  June,  1875.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he 
returned  to  Severance,  and  was  connected  with  a  gen- 
eral store  there  until  1883.  In  1883  Mr.  Morley 
became  cashier  in  the  bank  of  the  late  John  T.  Ear- 
win  at  Severance.  Mr.  Kirwin  died  in  1891  and  it 
was  left  to  Mr.  Morley  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
institution.  On  August  5,  1892,  he  established  the 
present  Bank  of  Severance,  which  is  a  private  institu- 
tion, with  himself  as  sole  owner.  The  bank  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $15,000,  surplus  and  profits  of  $28,000 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  country  banks  in  Doni- 
phan County. 

Besides  his  interests  as  a  banker  Mr.  Morley  is 
owner  of  four  fine  farms  in  Doniphan  County  and 
another  in  Atchison  County.  These  farms  comprise  al- 
together 740  acres.  Mr.  Morley  is  now  serving  as 
dty  treasurer  and  has  served  six  terms  as  treasurer 
of  the  Severance  School  Board.  Politically  he  is  a 
republican,  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
belongs  to  Severance  Council  No.  675,  Benights  of 
Columbus.    Mr.  Morley  is  unmarried. 

Hon.  Edmund  Needham  Morrill.  Of  the  record 
of  Governor  Morrill  during  his  term  as  head  of  the 
state  government  of  Kansas  a  review  is  given  on 
other  pages  of  this  history.  It  will  be  wise  to  supple- 
ment that  record  with  some  of  the  more  personal 
details  of  his  career  and  his  various  connections, 
public  and  business  and  philanthropic,  with  Brown 
County,  where  his  name  will  always  be  revered  and 
where  he  was  regarded  by  common  consent  as  thei 
foremost  citizen. 


He  was  born  at  Westbrook,  Cumberland  County, 
Maine,  February  12,  1834,  and  died  in  1909,  after 
completing  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  liie.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  West- 
brook  Seminary.  His  father,  Bufus  Morrill,  was  a 
tanner  and  currier  by  trade.  The  son  learned  the 
same  business.  In  1856  Edmund  Morrill,  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  school  supervisors  for  his  native  town.  At  tbe 
end  of  one  year  he  resigned  office  to  come  to  Kansas. 
While  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  he  was  instru- 
mental in  granting  a  teacher's  certificate  to  Thomas 
B.  R^ed,  who  afterwards  became  nationally  distin* 
guished  as  speakegr  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

In  1857  Mr.  Morrill  joined  a  colony  which  left 
Maine  to  found  a  new  settlement  in  the  territory  of 
Kansas.  They  came  to  Brown  County  and  located  a 
few  miles  west  of  where  Hiawatha  now  stands.  They 
laid  out  a  town  calling  it  Hamlin,  in  honor  of  Han- 
nibal Hamlin,  who  was  then  serving  as  a  senator 
from  Maine.  Near  this  town  Mr.  Morrill  took  a 
claim  of  160  acres  and  when  the  land  came  in  tbe 
market  he  paid  the  government  $1.25  an  acre.  He  also 
set  up  the  machinery  of  a  saw  mill  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  native  lumber.  This  mill  was  burned 
but  was  rebuilt  and  was  conducted  successfully  for 
three  years. 

In  the  movement  of  the  free  state  men  in  the  fall 
of  1857  to  capture  the  legislative  machinery  of  the 
territory,  Mr.  Morrill  was  nominated  by  that  party 
for  the  Legislature  from  the  district  comprising 
Brown  and  Nemaha  coimties.  He  received  136 
votes  in  Brown,  and  145  votes  in  Nemaha  County 
against  seventy-two  and  thirty-eight  votes,  respective- 
ly, for  the  pro-slavery  candidate,  E.  M.  Hubbard. 
During  his  term  in  the  Territorial  Legislature  Mr. 
Morrill  helped  repeal  the  ''Bogus  Laws"  and  was 
also  prominent  in  the  movement  to  create  a  state 
out  of  the  northern  half  of  Kansas  and  that  part  of 
Nebraska  territory  south  of  the  Platte  Biver.  In 
January,  1858,  Mr.  Morrill  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  However,, 
no  sessions  of  that  Legi^ture  were  ever  held. 

On  October  5,  1861,  he  was  mustered  into  service 
as  a  private  in  Company  C  of  the  Seventh  Kansas 
Cavalry.  The  10th  of  October  he  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  and  on  August  9,  1862,  was  commissioned 
commissary  of  subsistence  by  President  Lincoln.  His 
command  was  then  stationed  at  Bienzi,  MississippL 
Major  Morrill  was  with  General  Grant  at  Connth 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  service  held  the  rank 
of  major  by  brevet.  He  was  mustered  out  October 
26,  1865. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court  without 
opposition.  Soon  afterward  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  Office  of  county  clerk  and  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  that  position  and  was  elected  in  the  faU  without 
opposition.  These  two  offices  he  filled  for  some  time, 
bemg  re-elected  clerk  of  court  in  1868  and  county 
clerk  in  1869  and  1871.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  in  1872,  serving  two  years,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1876,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Dur- 
ing his  second  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  president 
pro  tem  and  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

In  1882  he  was  nominated  by  the  republicans  for 
congressman  to  represent  the  state  at  larjfe.  After 
the  redistricting  of  the  state  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  first  district  in  1884  and  re-elected  in  1886 
and  1888.  He  declined  a  renomination  for  1890.  Dur- 
ing his  six  years  in  Congress  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  hardest  working  members  of  that  body. 
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He  especially  labored  to  secure  pensions  for  his  old 
comrades  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  In- 
valid Pensions.  He  drafted  and  secured  the  passage 
of  the  Morrill  Dependent  Pension  and  Disability 
Act,  which  proved  a  blessing  to  many  old  soldiers. 
In  recognition  of  his  work  for  the  old  veterans  he 
was  chosen  by  Congress  in  1891  as  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  for  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Soldiers.  He  was  first  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
publican nomination  for  governor  in  1892,  but  was 
defeated  by  Farmer  A.  W.  Smith.  Two  years  later 
he  was  nominated  and  defeated  Governor  LeWellyn. 
In  1896  he  was  renominated,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
general  overthrow  of  the  republican  party  in  Kansas 
that  year. 

While  so  widely  known  as  a  public  leader  Major 
Morrill's  conspicuous  business  interests  and  private 
affairs  were  always  in  his  home  county  of  Brown. 
In  1871,  with  W.  B.  Bamett  and  Lorenzo  Janes, 
he  established  the  first  bank  of  the  county.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated  as  a  state  bank  and  he  be- 
came its  president  and  continued  to  hold  that  office 
until  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Leavenwortii  a  nimiber  of  years  and  a 
director  of  the  Interstate  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  B^an- 
sas.  He  dealt  extensively  in  Brown  County  lands 
and  was  himself  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  on  a  large 
scale. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Com- 
mandery  of  Masonry  at  Hiawatha  and  of  Abdallah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  J-ieavenworth,  be- 
longed to  Hiawatha  Post  No.  130,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Bepublic,  and  to  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  was 
exceedingly  public  spirited  and  liberal  with  his 
means  in  behalf  of  every  local  enterprise.  Brown 
County  had  two  institutions  of  which  the  people  have 
been  especially  proud  and  which  they  owe  to  Gov- 
ernor Morrill's  generosity.  These  are  the  Morrill 
Public  Library  and  the  Hiawatha  •  Academy.  The 
Academy  served  as  a  means  for  the  higher  education 
of  many  young  men  and  young  women  but  in  later 
years  has  been  supplanted  by  the  high  school. 

In  1882  Grovemor  Morrill  made  a  proposition  to  the 
city  of  Hiawatha  to  furnish  the  community  with  a 
free  library  and  reading  room.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  Morrill  Free  Public  Library, 
one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
In  1917  the  library  had  15,000  volumes  of  standard 
literature,  and  it  ranks  second  only  to  the  schools 
as  a  means  of  education  and  civic  enlightment.  Gov- 
ernor Morrill  was  always  the  most  liberal  supporter 
of  this  library  and  was  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees  for  many  years. 

Of  his  personal  characteristics  he  is  remembered 
for  his  sincerity  and  honesty  in  every  relationship 
of  life  and  his  ability  was  matched  by  an  earnestness 
and  progressiveness  of  ideals. 

On  November  27,  1862,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Bretton  of  Livermore,  Maine,  daughter  of  William 
H.  Bretton.  She  died  in  September,  1868.  On  Christ- 
mas Day  of  1869  he  married  Miss  Caroline  J.  Nash 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  the  second  marriage 
were  bom  three  children:  Susan  B.,  wife  of  Cor- 
nelius H.  Baker,  of  Hiawatha;  Grace  W.,  wife  of 
Charles  Dixon,  piesident  of  the  Dixon  Live  Stock 
Commission  Company  of  Kansas  City;  and  Frank 
N.,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  University  with 
the  class  of  1897  and  completed  the  law  course  in 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1900,  and  is  now  vice  president 
of  the  Morrill-Janes  Bank. 


Chables  D.  Lamme  is  president  of  the  Morrill- 
Janes  Bank  of  Hiawatha,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  financial  institutions  of  Northern 
Kansas.  His  is  a  business  career  that  may  be  studied 
with  profit  by  all  members  of  the  rising  generation. 

He  was  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age  when  in  Janu- 
ary, 1880,  he  became  connected  with  the  Morrill- 
Janes  Bank.  At  first  his  duties  were  not  classified 
on  the  regular  payroll.  Morning  and  night  he  did 
janitor  work  and  during  the  day  was  variously  em- 
ployed as  a  messenger  and  in  any  other  duties  tnought 
best  by  his  superiors.  He  possessed  a  genius  for 
finance,  a  devotion  to  his  duties,  and  steadily  rose 
in  tho  confidence  of  the  bank's  managers  until  he 
was  made  vice  president.  Governor  Morrill,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  bank,  was  for  eight  years 
in  Congress  and  spent  much  of  the  year  in  Wash- 
ington. The  active  management  therefore  devolved 
upon  the  other  partner,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Janes.  It 
was  Mr.  Janes  who  'was  the  first  to  recognize  Mt. 
Lamme 's  capabilities,  and  when  his  health  failed  in 
1886  he  shifted  most  of  his  burden  to  his  young 
assistant.  Mr.  Lamme  has  thus  had  the  practical 
management  of  this  institution  for  thirty ,  years.  It 
is  a  bank  with  a  sound  record.  Its  financial  integrity 
has  never  been  questioned,  and  it  has  furnished  its 
.resources  as  a  bulwark  to  the  steady  development 
ai.d  improvement  of  Brown  County. 

Mr.  Lamme  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Brown 
County,  though  he  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ohio, 
February  4,  1860.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Lamme,  who  came  to  Kansas  in  1870, 
settling  on  a  farm  six  miles  south  of  Hiawatha.  Up 
to  that  time  Mr.  Lamme  had  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Ohio  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went 
back  to  Sprin^eld,  Ohio,  and  found  work  in  a  mer- 
cantile establishment.  He  remained  there  several 
years,  and  in  1878  returned  to  Brown  County,  Kansas, 
and  for  a  year  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  Brown  County,  Henry  Isely.  He 
left  the  county  clerk's  office  to  become  connected 
with  the  bank  as  above  noted. 

As  one  of  the  leading  bankers  Mr.  Lamme  has  at 
the  same  time  made  himself  a  factor  in  the  business 
and  public  enterprise  of  Brown  County  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  Hiawatha 
Academy  until  that  institution  was  discontinued.  He 
was  appointed  executor  of  the  Charles  H.  Janes  es- 
tate, has  served  as  treasurer  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, assisted  in  organizing  the  electric  light  com- 
pany and  is  its  treasurer,  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Commercial  Club,  which  he  has  served 
as  a  director  and  treasurer.  He  is  also  a  trustee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Lamme  is  active 
in  Masonry,  being  affiliated  with  Hiawatha  Lodge, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Mount  Horeb 
Chapter  No.  43,  Koyal  Arch  Masons,  and  Hiawatha 
Commandery  No.  13,  Knights  Templar,  of  which  he 
has  served  as  treasurer. 

He  married  in  November,  1881,  Miss  Emma  Ander- 
son, of  Hiawatha.  Their  three  children  are:  £thel, 
Charles,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth.  The  daughters  grad- 
uated from  the  Hiawatha  High  School. 

Joseph  L.  Eyman,  M.  D.  In  the  profession  of 
medicine  and  surgery  few  Kansas  physicians  have 
dispensed  their  services  more  widely  and  more  suc- 
cessfully than  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Eyman  of  El  Dorado., 
He  is  a  most  loyal  Kansan.  Coming  to  the  state  when 
a*  child  with  his  parents,  he  began  the  practice   of 
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his  profession  twenty-one  years  later  and  has  wit- 
nessed the  gradual  change  and  transformation  which 
have  made  Kansas  a  Mghly  developed  agricultural 
and  industrial  section  from  what  was  withm  his  per- 
sonal recollection  an  open  prairie.  Doctor  Eyman 
has  traveled  over  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
and  it  is  his  ardent  conviction  that  no  state  presents 
so  many  all  around  advantages  as  the  Sunflower  com- 
monwealth. It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  satisfac- 
tion that  he  contemplates  the  prospect  of  spending 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  Kansas.  Doctor  Eyman  has 
built  a  fine  modem  brick  residence  and  offlee  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Gordy  Streets  in  the  heart  of 
El  Dorado.  His  home  is  attractive  from  every  point 
of  view  and  a  triumph  architecturally. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Joseph  L.  Eyman  was 
born  at  Kittanning  in  Armstrong  Coimty  February 
23,  1860,  a  son  of  J.  W.  and  Rebecca  (Richie)  Ey- 
man. His  parents  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
father  of  Pittsburg  and  his  mother  of  Templeton, 
Armstrong  County.  The  Eyman  family  was  founded 
in  America  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  by  three 
German  brothers,  Abram,  Isaac  and'  Jacob.  Abram 
located  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  Jacob  at  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, while  Isaac  was  a  typical  frontiersman, 
never  content  to  settle  long  in  one  community  and 
always  living  well  in  advance  of  the  main  stream, 
of  civilization. 

Doctor  Eyman  is  a  great-great-grandson  of  Jacob 
Eyman,  one  of  these  three  brothers.  The  family 
has  made  a  most  creditable  record  in  American  wars. 
Jacob  Eyman,  the  immigrant,  fought  for  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  His 
son  Jacob,  Jr.,  Doctor  Eyman 's  great-grandfather, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  father  of 
Doctor  Eyman  was  a  member  of  the  Sixty-third 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Infantry  auring  the  Civil 
war  and  saw  active  service  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

J.  W.  Eyman  came  to  Kansas  with  his  family  in 
1867.  One  year  he  spent  at  Atchison,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Granada  in  Nemaha  County,  where  he  took 
up  a  homestead.  That  claim  he  developed  as  a  good 
farm  and  occupied  it  until  1908,  when  he  sold  his 
property  and  removed  to  El  Dorado  in  order  that 
Doctor  i*iyman  might  give  better  attention  to  the 
mother,  wno  was  then  in  poor  health.  J.  W.  Eyman 
died  at  El  Dorado  July  8,  1912,  aged  eighty-twa 
years.  The  widowed  mother  is  still  living  at  El  Dorado, 
now  eighty-four.  There  were  eight  chUdren:  G.  M., 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Joseph  L.;  J.  H.  and  W.  H., 
twins,  both  living  at  Moline,  Kansas;  Ella,  wife  of 
GMnoa  Reeder,  now  a  resident  of  Oklahoma;  Neta, 
wife  of  M.  B.  Hitchcock,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Ida,  who  died  in.  1894;  and  Molly,  who  died  in  1895. 

Doctor  Eyman  was  six  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  came  to  Kansas.  His  early  instruction  was 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  but  in  1874  he 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  attended  Dayton  Acad- 
emy in  Dayton,  that  state.  He  remained  there  a 
student  four  years,  and  on  returning  to  Kansas 
taught  school  in  Wabaunsee  County  for  two  years. 
Hp  next  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  from  therls  transferred  his  professional 
studies  to  Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
in  Chicago,  where  lie  was  graduated  M.  D.  February 
25,  1887. 

Doctor  Eyman  has  had  an  active  experience  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon  for  thirty  years.  His  first 
practice  was  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  four  years 
at  Bigelow  and  three  years  at  Frankfort.  In  1895 
he  became  a  Government  physician,  and  was  located 


at  Sun  Dance,  Wyoming,  and  Ekalaka,  Montana.  He 
continued  his  connection  with  the  Government  until 
1895,  when  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  Kansas,  prae- 
ticing  there  until  1904.  In  that  year  he  removed  to 
El  Dorado,  and  buying  a  ranch  west  of  town  became 
associated  with  his  son  in  the  cattle  business  for 
two  years.  He  then  resumed  active  practice  at  XU 
Dorado,  and  has  built  up  a  fine  reputation  as  a  most 
capable  physician '  and  a  very  thorough  and  careftil 
surgeon.  Doctor  Eyman  is  local  surgeon  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  board  of  pension  examiners,  being  its 
secretary.  For  three  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  regular  army  as  surgeon  in  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Dakota. 

Doctor  Eyman  is  a  member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  and  has  fraternal  affiliations  'with 
the  Masonic  order,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a  demo- 
crat in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Doctor  Eyman  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Harriet  F.  Smarr,  of  Grenada,  Kansas. 
Of  their  two  children  the  only  one  now  living  is 
Charles,  a  dentist  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  For 
his  second  wife  Doctor  Eyman  married  at  Wichita  in 
1906,  Miss  Amanda  F.  Smarr,  of  Horton,  Kansaj*. 
Doctor  Eyman  reared  an  adopted  daughter,  Sylvia 
Eyman.  She  possesses  unusual  musical  talent  and 
was  given  every  advantage  to  perfect  her  native 
endowment.  She  finished  a  musical  education,  and 
before  marrying  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Spring- 
field, Missouri.  She  is  now  the  w&e  of  John  Howard, 
of  Sylvia,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Kate  L.  Cowick,  now  serving  her  second 
term  as  county  treasurer  of  Wyandotte  County,  prob- 
ably has  the  most  responsible  office  of  any  woman 
in  Kansas.  She  has  the  business  efficiency  needed  in 
the  administration  of  such  an  office.  She  is  tlior- 
oughly  trained  in  the  public  service,  having  for  many 
years  been  a  teacher  and  administrative  official  of 
schools,  and  her  work  as  county  treasurer  has  given 
her  not  a  little  of  justly  earned  fame  among  the 
women  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Cowick  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  bom  at  Tarkio 
in  Atchison  County  on  February  8,  1885.  She  ^ras 
the  youngest  of  the  three  children  of  Samuel  R.  and 
Katherine  (Travers)  Cowick.  Her  mother  was  born. 
in  the  South  of  England  and  went  with  her  parenta 
to  Ireland  and  from  there  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
where  she  was  reared  and  where  she  married  Samuel 
R.  Cowick.  Samuel  R.  Cowick  was  for  many  years 
a  well  known  figure  in  newspaper  work.  He  "wtLs, 
editor  of  a  Missouri  paper  and  subsequently  moved 
to  Trego  County,  Kansas,  locating  at  Wakeeny,  when 
that  town  was  on  the  frontier.  There  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Western  Kansas  World,  a  paper  which 
was  established  in  1879  and  is  the  oldest  journal 
of  the  county.  The  family  had  their  home  in  Wa- 
keeny for  fourteen  years,  when  Samuel  R.  Cowick 
moved  to  Lyndon,  Osage  County,  and  for  three  years 
was  proprietor  of  the  Lyndon  Herald.  After  that 
he  lived  for  several  years  in  Oklahoma,  and  while 
living  in  that  state  had  the  misfortune  of  suffering 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  From  this*  he  never  entirely 
recovered;  and  after  many  years  of  suffering  died 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  April,  1917. 

Miss  Kate  Cowick  was  reared  and  educated  chiefly 
at  Wakeeny,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  the  schools 
of  that  city.  She  attended  high  school  at  Wichita 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  teaching  at  Wag- 
goner, Oklahoma.   She  was  connected  with  the  schools 
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of  that  town  both  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  for 
seven  years,  and  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
when  she  left  the  city  to  enter  school  work  in  Kansas 
City. 

On  coming  to  Wyandotte  County  Miss  Cowick 
taught  three  years  in  the  grade  schools  of  Quindaro 
as  principal,  subsequently  was  principal  for  two 
years  of  the  Longfellow  School,  and  in  1915  entered 
upon  her  present  duties  as  county  treasurer,  an  office 
to  which  she  was  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket 
in  1914  by  1,200  majority.  Her  first  term  was  a 
revelation  of  what  a  business  woman  could  do  in 
the  handling  of  such  an  office  and  in  1916  she  was 
chosen  for  a  second  term  by  the  remarkable  majority 
of  6,000  votes.  Miss  Cowick  is  a  thorough  student 
of  public  affairs,  and  belongs  to  various  civic  and 
philanthropic  organizations  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Her  father  was  for  many  years  actively  identified 
with  the  republican  party.  While  teaching  school  after 
•  his  marriage  he  h^  read  law  in  the  office  of  an 
Illinois  judge,  and  on  moving  to  Trego  County, 
Kansas,  he  served  as  county  attorney  four  years  and 
as  probate  judge  a  similar  time.  Samuel  R.  Cowick 
was  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow  and  the  family  are 
all  active  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

James  B.  Bobebts,  M.  D.  A  physician  and  surgeon 
of  broad  .and  successful  experience.  Dr.  James  B. 
Boberts  has  practiced  for  many  years  in  Kansas,  and 
has  long  been  the  leader  in  professional  circles  at 
Goff  in  Nemaha  County. 

Doctor  Boberts  was  bom  in  Newton  County,  In- 
diana, February  18,  1857.  His  Boberts'  ancestors 
came  originally  from  Wales  and  were  pioneers  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  His  father,  Thomas  Boberts,  was 
bom  in  that  state  in  1823  and  became  a  pioneer  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  in  Newton  County, 
where  he  followed  farming  until  his  death  in  1858, 
when  Doctor  Boberts  was  only  one  year  old.  He  was 
a  democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Thomas  Boberts  married  Sarah  A.  Anderson,  who 
was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1829  and  died  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  in  1897.  Doctor  Boberts  was  the  youngest  of 
their  four  children.  Amanda  Ann,  the  oldest,  died 
at  Kansas  CSty,  Missouri,  in  1909.  She  married 
Frank  Smith,  a  brick  mason  and  plasterer,  who  died 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  William  J.,  the  second  of  the 
children,  graduated  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  Uni- 
versity at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  was  a  successful 
physician  and  surgeon  practicing  at  Springfield,  Neb- 
raska, imtil  his  death  in  1897.  Jennie  is  the  wife 
of  W.  H.  Jones,  a  real  estate  broker  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

In  1863  Doctor  Boberts'  mother  removed 'to  Iowa 
and  he  was  reared  and  educated  in  that  state.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  at  Hartford,  the  high 
school  at  Exira,  and  for  three  terms  was  a  teacher 
in  Audubon  County.  After  that  he  had  four  years 
of  rather  arduous  experience  in  the  mines  and  smelters 
at  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado.  Betuming  to  Iowa  with 
his  mind  made  up  to  prepare  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, he  entered  the  Eclectic  Medical  University  at 
Des  Moines,  and  remained  there  a  student  for  two 
years.  He  then  secured  a  license  and  practiced  with 
his  brother  William  J.  at  Springfield,  Nebraska,  until 
1889,  when  he  resumed  his  studies  and  entering  the 
Eclectic  Medical  University  of  Kansas'  C5ty,  Missouri, 
was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1891.  Since  then  Doctor 
Boberts  has  practiced  in  Kansas.  He  spent  three 
years  at  Courtland,  eight  years  at  Formosa,  was  in 

Sractice  at  Portis  from  1902  to  1904,  and  since  the 
itter  date  has  had  a  general  medical  and  surgical 


practice  at  Goff,  with  his  offices  on  Goff  Avenue, 
where  he  ^so  owns  his  residence. 

Doctor  Boberts  is  a  past  noble  grand  of  Goff  Lodge 
No.  377,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is 
past  master  workman  of  Formosa  Lodge  No.  526, 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

In  1884,  at  Springfield,  Nebraska,  he  married  Miss 
Belle  Branson,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Mary 
(Bedigt)  Branson.  Her  mother  is  now  living  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Her  father,  deceased,  was  a 
carpenter  and  cabinet  maker  by  trade.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Boberts  have  three  children:  George  O.,  bom 
October  8,  1885,  is  a  barber  living  at  Medford, 
Oregon,  and  married  Mary  Bay.  Earl  M.,  bom 
June  30,  1890,  is  foreman  in  an  automobile  estab- 
Ushment  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Formosa  High  School.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children.  Farris,  the  youngest  of 
the  children,  was  bom  January  15,  1899,  and  is  now 
a  senior  in  the  Goff  High  School  and  has  shown 
unusual  capacity  as  a  student. 

George  Bushton.  The  George  Bushton  Baking 
Company,  Incorporated,  at  Bosedale,  is  the  largest 
concem  of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Every 
day  its  ovens  turn  out  20,000  loaves  of  high  class 
bread,  sold  and  consumed  principally  in  the  two 
Kansas  cities,  while  the  weekly  capacity  of  the 
pie  plant  is  75,000  pies.  It  is  the  only  pie  baking 
plant  on  a  large  scale  in  the  two  cities. 

Baking  has  %een  a  trade  in  the  Bushton  family 
for  so  many  generations  back  that  no  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  originator  of  the  business.  The 
president  and  founder  of  this  business  is  a  master 
baker  in  all  that  phrase  implies.  His  father  was  a 
baker  before  him,  and  when  only  eight  years  of  age 
began  learning  the  business  in  his  father's  shop 
back  in  England. 

George  Bushton,  Sr.,  was  bom  at  Wolverhampton, 
England,  May  18,  1861,  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen 
children  of  George  Frederick  and  Martha  Ann  Bush- 
ton. As  member  of  such  a  large  household  and  the 
(responsibilities  of  life  being  early  put  ui>on  his 
shoulders,  Greorge  Bushton  had  no  opportunities  to 
attend  school.  He  never  had  a  teacher  except  him- 
self and  experience.  He  learned  his  A  B  C's  by  hard 
work,  and  only  by  much  application  and  diligence  did 
he  acquire  the  'fundamentals  of  a  literary  kaowledge 
sufficient  for  business  purposes.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years  he  was  doing  a  routine  of  duties  in  Ms  father's 
bakery.  In  the  course  of  time  he  had  acquired  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  trade.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  business  for  himself  at  Man- 
chester where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  early  years. 
There  he  developed  a  successful  business,  and  having 
a  good  outlook  for  the  future  he  established  a  home 
of  his  own  by  his  marriage  on  March  13,  1881,  to 
Miss  Jane  Seymour  Wheatley.  Their  three  sons  are 
all  in  the  business  with  their  father.  Frank,  the 
oldest,  was  bom  in  England  and  is  now  vice  president 
of  the  George  Bushton  Baking  Company.  The  second 
son,  George,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  while 
Bichard  W.  was  bom  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Bushton  began  to  look 
ahead  and  calculate  the  prospects  of  the  future  and 
in  1882  he  made  the  trip  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  possibilities  and  prospects  of 
the  New  World.  He  soon  found  a  good  situation 
in  New  York  City  and  at  once  had  his  interests  in 
England  sold,  and  his  wife  and  oldest  child  joined 
him.  This  was  in  1882.  At  New  York  City  Mr.  Bush- 
ton became  foreman  of  a  cracker  factory  for  a  year 
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and  then  took  service  as  a  baker  on  the  passenger 
steamship  San  Domingo,  a  boat  of  the  Dominion  Line 
operating  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  He  did  that  work  two  years.  An  oppor- 
tunity then  came  to  him  to  become  foreman  in  the 
Hoggins  Cracker  and  Candy  Company  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  He  accepted  the  post  and  filled  it 
from  1885  to  1886.  The  Smith  Baking  Company 
about  that  time  built  their  plant  and  Mr.  Bushton 
became  its  first  foreman,  serving  one  year  in  1886-87. 
During  1887-88  he  was  with  the  Hartwell  Baking 
Company.  Each  time  he  accepted  a  new  position  it 
was  a  better  place  and  one  that  would  better  his 
position. 

On  August  12,  1888,  Mr.  Bushton  came  to  Bose- 
dale  to  open  a  shop  of  his  own.  At  that  time  Bose- 
dale  had  a  population  of  not  more  than  1,500.  It 
is  now  a  city  of  10,000.  No  streets  had  been  built, 
and  the  first  macadam  road  was  just  under  con- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  the  Buchanan  law. 
Mr.  Bushton  rented  a  small  building  25  by  75  feet. 
In  that  building  he  did  all  his  baking,  and  his 
wares  were  delivered  about  the  village  in  baskets. 
The  quality  of  his  goods  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  business  were  both  pleasing  and  satisfactory, 
and  tiiey  opened  a  way  for  the  gradual  enlargement 
and  extension  of  a  business  which  is  now  second  to 
none  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  On  May  28,  1003, 
The  Geoige  Bushton  Baking  Company  was  incorpo- 
rated, at  first  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  but  now  it 
is  a  Kansas  corporation.  While  ^r.  Bushton  is 
president  and  his  son  Frank  vice  president,  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  persons  most  actively  connected  with  the 
business  is  Mrs.  J.  S.  Bushton,  his  wife.  At  the 
present  time  130  men  are  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  business..  The  output  is  sold  in  E^an- 
sas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
over  a  wide  territory  surrounding  those  cities.  The 
present  fine  plant  occupies  a  foundation  150  by  125 
feet,  while  bams  and  warehouses  in  the  rear  take  up  a 
space  250  by  50  feet.  Nothing  can  explain  the  increase 
in  the  business  except  quality  of  goods  and  excellent 
service.  In  1908  the  total  value  of  the  company's 
products  sold  amounted  to  $58,000.  At  the  present 
time  the  company  is  doing  a  weekly  business  of 
$10,000,  and  that  means  fully  $500,000  for  the 
year.  The  pldnt  is  equipped  with  'all  the  modern 
and  up-to-date  baking  machinery  and  appliances. 
The  company  was  first  incorporated  for  $20,000  and 
it  now  has  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Bushton  after  taking  out  American  citizenship 
became  a  democratic  voter.  He  has  freely*  given  his 
support  to  every  enterprise  that  reflects  the  progres- 
sive sentiment  of  the  community.  His  son  Frank 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Bosedale 
for  two  years,  and  also  had  an  active  part  in  the 
building  of  the  fine  Masonic  Temple.  Mr.  Bushton, 
Sr.,  has  been  a  very  active  member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  and  contributed  generously  to  the  erection 
of  the  snlendid  edifice  at  the  comer  of  Wyandotte 
and  Southwestern  Boulevard.  He  is  one  of  the  tms- 
tees  of  this  church  and  his  wife  is  also  active  in  its 
work.  Mr.  Bushton  is  affiliated  with  Lodge  No.  333, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen  and  various  other  fraternities. 

Frank  Bushton  is  a  Scottish  Bite  and  Knights 
Templar  Mason  and  has  filled  &U  the  chairs  in  the 
local  lodge  and  has  been  president  of  the  Ma«onic 
Building  Association  which  put  up  its  fine  $28,000 
building  in  1916.     Frank  Bushton  is  vice  president 


of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bosedale  for  1917, 
while  his  father  was  president  in  1916  and  organized 
the  Chamber  in  that  year,  being  the  first  to  be  hon- 
ored with  its  presidency.  Mr.  Frank  Bushton  is 
secretary  of  the  Kansas  Master  Bakers  Association 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  association  in  1908 
and  did  much  to  bring  about  its  organization. .  He  is 
secretary  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Master  Bakers  As- 
sociation, including  the  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Master 
Bakers  Club.  Frank  Bushton  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Bosedale.  - 

A.  M.  MiNiER,  assistant  cashier  and  managing 
officer  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Highland,  is  m 
native  of  this  communitjr  and  is  directly  connected 
with  a  family  that  originally  established  this  town 
in  Northeastern  Kansas. 

It  was  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Bayleas, 
who  founded  the  Town  of  Highland.  Mr.  Baylen 
was  a  native  of  New  York  State  and  first  came  out  to 
Kansas  in  1855,  when  it  was  a  frontier  territory. 
He  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  what  is  now 
Doniphan  County  and  from  that  land  was  taken  the 
site  of  the  present   Town  of  Highland,  which  was 

Slatted  in  September,  1858.     Some  years  afterward 
bhn  Bayless  returned  to  New  York  State,  where  he 
died. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Highland  was  origi- 
nally the  Citizens  State  Bank.  It  has  operated  und^ 
a  national  charter  since  April  11,  1908.  Its  record 
has  been-  characterized  by  strength,  conservatism  of 
management,  and  a  helpful  influence  in  behalf  of 
every  legitimate  enterprise  in  that  community.  The 
bank  has  excellent  quarters  on  Main  Street  at  the 
comer  of  Ives  Street.  Its  capital  stock  is  maintained 
at  $25,000,  the  surplus  and  profits  amount  to  $15,000, 
and  the  deposits  have  been  steadily  growing.  Hie 
personnel  of  the  officers  and  directors  is  proof  of 
the  high  character  of  the  institution.  The  present 
list  of  officers  are:  B.  H.  Martin,  president;  George 
S.  Hovey,  vice  president,  who  is  also  president  of  tne 
Inter  State  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City;  B.  D. 
Allen,  cashier;  A.  M.  Minier,  assistant  cashier  and' 
managinf?  officer. 

Mr.  Minier  was  bom  in  Highland,  Kansas,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1866.  His  father,  A.  J.  Minier,  was  bora  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  in  1830,  grew  up  in  that  state  and 
married,  and  in  1855  came  as  a  territorial  pioneer 
to  Doniphan  County,  Kansas.  He  was  here  in  the 
free  state  movement,  saw  much  of  the  life  and  times 
of  early  Kansas,  and  during  the  war  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Militia  and  was  called  out  during  the 
raid  of 'Price's  army  through  Missouri  and  KauBas. 
His  career  was  that  of  a  farmer,  and  in  that  occupa- 
tion he  spent  his  active  years  until  his  death  at 
Highland  in  1899.  At  one  time  he  also  served  as 
postmaster.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  A.  J.  Minier  married  Sa- 
mantha  Jane  Bayless,  who  was  bom  in  New  York 
State  in  1834  and  died  at  ?ighland,  Kansas,  in  1903. 
She  was  the  mother  of  five  children:  Myra,  who  died 
in  infancy;  Frederick  S.,  who  was  a  farmer  near 
Highland  and  died  May  26,  1914,  in  a  hospital  at 
Kansas  City;  John  B.,  who  for  many  years  was 
engasred  in  the  hotel  business  and  died  in  1916,  in  a 
hospital  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  A.  M.;  and  Julia, 
wife  of  D.  B.  Shreve,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  Axtell,  Kansas,  but  is  now  living 
on  a  small  farm  and  home  near  Hiawatha. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Minier  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Highland  and   also  took  a  course  in  Highland  Col- 
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sylvania;  Elizabeth  K.,  wife  of  Isaac  Wilson,  a  prom- 
inent minister  of  the  Friends  Church  now  retired  and 
living  at  Bigelersville  in  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Amos  W.,  an  apple  grower  at  Ploradale,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs.  Moore's  father,  Hiram  Griedt,  was  born  in 
York  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  9,  1827,  'and  is 
still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety,  at  his  home  ten 
miles  north  of  Gettysburg,  at  BendersviUe.  He  fol- 
lowed farming  during  his  active  career^  but  for  the 
past  twenty  years  has  lived  retired.  He  is  a  staunch 
member  of  the  Friends  Church.  He  married  Louisa 
Ellis,  who  was  born  in  Adams  County  and  died  at 
BendersviUe  in  that  county.  Their  children  are: 
Mrs.  L.  G.  Moore;  Emma  G.,  wife  of  Maurice  Wal- 
ton, a  real  estate  broker  at  Portland,  Oregon;  and 
Mary  E.,  who  lives  at  BendersviUe,  Pennsylvania, 
with  her  father,  widow  of  Howard  Gove,  who  was 
formerly  a  merchant  at  Herman,  Nebraska. 

I 

BoBEBT  Jackson  Cabeen,  M.  D.,  is  the  only  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  practicing  at  Leon,  Kansas,  and 
that  community  takes  just  pride  in  having  avaUable 
the  services  of  one  of  the  very  skiUful  and  capable 
members  of  the  profession  in  Kansas.  Besides  the 
work  he  has  done  as  a  physician  he  has  taken  a  very> 
active  part  in  local  affairs,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  civic  and  progressive  Ufe  of  the  town. 

Doctor  Cabeen 's  early  home  was  in  lUinois.  He 
was  bom  at  the  Town  of  Seaton  in  Mercer  County  of 
that  state  May  26,  1876.  His  grandfather,  Samuel 
Cabeen,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  America 
and  first  Uved  in  Ohio,  and  from  there  moved  across 
the  country  with  wagon  and  team  to  Mercer  County, 
Illinois.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  died  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Ohio  Grove  Township  of  Mercer  County, 
lUinois.    He  married  Sarah  Wright. 

Doctor  Cabeen  has  the  same  name  as  his  father, 
who  was  also  Robert  Jackson  Cabeen.  The  latter  was 
born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in  1819,  and  while 
a  boy  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  the  overland 
journey  from  Central  Ohio  to  Central  lUinois.  He 
had  the  pioneer  instinct  in  him,  and  when  the  news 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  Coast  pene- 
trated the  Middle  West  he  responded  to  the  call  of 
adventure  and  in  1849  he  and  his  brother  Richard 
went  out  to  Oalifomia  and  spent  about  two  years  in 
the  exciting  and  strenuous  life  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  tiien  returned  to  Mercer  County,  lUinois,  and  set- 
tled down  to  a  career  which  in  time  made  him  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  and  citizens  of  that 
section.  He  acquired  a  farm  of  800  acres,  and  during 
his  later  years  he  lived  in  the  Town  of  Seaton,  where 
he  was  a  business  partner  of  Creorge  Seaton  in  the 
banking,  grain  and  lumber  business.  George  Seaton, 
for  whom  the  Town  of  Seaton  was  named,  is  stiU 
living  there  and  enjoying  a  good  old  age.  Robert 
J.  Cabeen,  Sr.,  died  at  Seaton,  Illinois,  in  February, 
1894.  The  years  of  his  active  life  were  not  alto- 
gether Rpent  in  business.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  two  terms,  for 
several  terms  was  county  supervisor,  and  held  other 
town  and  county  offices.  He  began  voting  as  a 
democrat,  but  in  his  later  years  discharged  his  fran- 
chise according  to  the  dictates  of  his  independent 
judfinnent. 

He  married  Mary  E.  Pinkerton.  She  was  bom  in 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and  died  at  Seaton, 
Hliuois,  in  1905.  The  Pinkertons  came  from  Scot- 
land. Her  father  was  bom  either  in  Ohio  or  Penn- 
sylvania  in   1800,   was   an   early   settler   in   Mercer 


County,  Illinois,  had  a  farm  in  Green  Township  of 
that  county,  and  died  there  in  1883.  His  wife,  Viola 
Pinkerton,  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-nine 
years. 

Doctor  Cabeen  was  the  seventh  in  a  family  or  eight 
chUdren.  Samuel,  the  oldest,  died  when  young. 
Joseph,  the  second  in  age,  lives  at  Seaton,  lUinois,  and 
owns  the  local  telephone  system  there.  McCIellan  is 
also  a  resident  of  Seaton,  but  has  a  farm  in  SadLatche- 
wan,  Canada,  and  spends  much  of  his  time  there. 
Violet,  who  died  at  Kansas  CSty,  Missouri,  in  the 
spring  of  1901,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  only  chUd, 
Robert,  was  the  wife  of  Fred  Crosby,  who  now  lives 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  being  manager  of  the 
state  poultry  experiment  station.  Harriet  married 
A.  C.  Sells,  a  physician  and  surgeon  at  Aledo,  Illi- 
nois. The  sixth  chUd  died  at  birth.  Edith,  the 
youngest,  is  the  wife  of  T.  A.  Griffin,  a  successful 
dentist  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  they  have  two 
chUdren,  Robert,  born  in  1912,  and  Mary  Harriet, 
bom  in  1915. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Cabeen  spent  his  early  Ufe  on  a  farm 
in  Mercer  County,  Illinois.  He  attended  the  rural 
schools  and  in  1892  was  graduated  from  the  high 
school  at  Seaton.  Following  that  came  five  years  in 
Knox  CoUege  at  Galesburg,  where  he  was  in  the 
preparatory  course  and  in  the  regular  coUege  work 
through  the  junior  year.  In  1898  he  took  a  course  in 
Brown's  Business  College,  and  then  returned  to  the 
farm  in  Mercer  County.  About  that  time  he  formu- 
lated definite  plans  as  to  his  future  vocation,  and  in 
1899  entered  the  University  Medical  CoUege  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  Ho  remained  a  student  there 
untU  graduating  M.  D.  March  26,  1903.  He  remained 
in  Kansas  City  for  four  months  after  graduation,  and 
then  went  south  to  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  in  old 
Mexico  and  was  employed  in  professional  work  there 
untU  March,  1904.  At  that  date  he  came  to  Kansas, 
and  after  a  visit  to  the  old  home  in  Mercer  County 
located  permanently  at  Leon.  Since  then  he  has 
built  up  his  reputation  as  a  successful  physician  and 
surgeon  and  has  made  himself  a  factor  in  the  com- 
munity. He  has  his  offices  in  the  State  Bank  Build- 
ing amd  is  also  owner  of  his  residence  on  West  Street. 
Doctor  Cabeen  is  a  member  of  the  Butler  Countj 
Medical  Society,  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  is  examiner  for  a 
number  of  life  insurance  companies,  is  on  the  United 
States  Pens^n  Board  for  Butler  County,,  and  every 
year  is  adding  to  his  capabiUties  for  thorough  service 
in  his  chosen  profession. 

In  politics  he  is  a  democrat.  For  two  terms  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Leon  City  CouncU,  is  now 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  is  town- 
ship committeeman  of  the  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee. In  1914  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Amon&f  other  interests  Doctor  Cabeen  is  president 
of  the  Greenwood  County  Oil  &  Gas  Company.  He 
is  a  past  master  of  Joppa  Lodge  No.  22.3.  Ancient 
Free  and  Accented  Masons,  is  a  member  of  El  Dorado 
Chapter  No.  35,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  El  Dorado  Com- 
mandery  No.  19,  Kniehts  Templar,  Wichita  Consistory 
No.  2,  and  Midian  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Wichita.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  FeUows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  the  maternal  line  Doctor  Cabeen 's  ancestry  goes 
back  to  the  Macbeths  of  Scotland.     He  married  at, 
Kansas    City,    Missouri,   in    September,    1904,    Miss 
Mayme  Crosby.     Her  parents,  E.  T.  and  Lou  (Har- 
riott) Crosby,  now  reside  at  Leon.    Her  father  is  a 
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retired  merchant.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Cabeen  have  two 
cMldren:  Edwin  Crosby,  bom  April  10,  1906,  and 
Betty  Louise,  born  February  2,  1915. 

David  Johnson,  M.  D.,  a  prominent  medical  spe- 
cialist whose  home  and  laboratories  are  at  Salina, 
returned  to  Kansas  a  few  years  ago  after  many  years 
spent  in  practice  in  the  New  England  states,  most 
of  the  time  at  Boston.  He  returned  to  Kansas  be- 
cause many  years  ago,  on  first  coming  to  America, 
he  had  located  in  this  then  new  state,  and  it  was 
those  early  impressions  and  experiences  with  Kansas 
life  and  people  that  caused  him  to  locate  here  for 
a  permanent  home  in  his  declining  years. 

Doctor  Johnson  was  bom  in  Sweden  on  May  4, 
1848.  He  was  liberally  educated,  graduating  from 
the  noted  Upsala  University  at  TJpsala  in  the  medical 
course.  He  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he 
arrived  in  America  in  May,  1869,  and  his  first  location 
was  at  Paola,  Kansas,  where  he  took  out  his  papers 
to  become  a  naturalized  American.  After  practicing 
for  three  years  at  Paola,  Doctor  Johnson  practiced 
one  year  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  then  removed 
to  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  in  the 
active  work  of  his  profession  for  nine  years.  After 
that  he  practiced  at  Boston  until  1909,  and  during 
all  these  years  has  been  a  close  student  and  has  car- 
ried on  some  investigations  with  remarkable  results 
as  to  the  cause  of  various  incurable  or  so-called  in- 
curable diseases.  During  his  lon^  residence  in  Boston 
and  after  much  experimentation  in  his  private  labora- 
tory he  discovered  a  cure  for  leprosy,  diabetes  and 
Bright 's  disease.  He  has  also  produced  specifics  for 
various  other  ailments  to  which  the  human  flesh  is 
heir,  and  all  these  are  now  registered  in  the  patent 
office  at  Washington. 

As  a  special£Bt  Doctor  Johnson  has  successfully 
treated  paralysis,  lockjaw,  spinal  meningitis,  rheuma- 
tism, a  number  of  chronic  stomach  complaints  and 
various  diseases  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  the 
skin.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  number  of  remedies 
to  be  specifically  applied  in  the  treatment  of  these 
ills,  and  testimonials  might  be  adduced  by  the  score 
to  show  the  efficiency  of  his  medicines. 

From  Boston  Doctor  Johnson  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  practiced  two  years,  and  was  then  located 
again  in  E^ansas  City,  Missouri,  until  1913.  In  that 
year  he  came  back  to  Kansas,  his  first  love,  and  estab- 
lished a  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  his  reme- 
dies at  Salina.  His  medicines  are  now  being  intro- 
duced to  the  world  from  Eotnsas  as  the  distributing 
point.  From  his  laboratory  on  South  Santa  Fe  Ave- 
nue in  Salina  shipments  of  medicines  have  been  made 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  many  foreign  countries, 
and  the  business  which  he  has  founded  under  the 
name  Salina  Medical  Company  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  important  institutions  of  that  city. 

On  March  20,  1879,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
Doctor  Johnson  married  Adelaide  Butterick,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Johnson  died  childless  August 
4,  1884.  The  only  relative  of  Doctor  Johnson  now 
living  in  America  is  James  Land,  a  nephew,  whose 
home  is  at  Chambers,  Massachusetts. 

William  F.  Isely  is  a  native  of  Brown  County, 
where  his  father  was  a  pioneer  farmer,  and  he  him- 
self followed  farming  on  an  extensive  and  successful 
scale  for  many  years  but  is  now  living  in  Fairview 
of  that  county,  where  among  varied  other  interests  he 
is  president  of  the  Fairview  State  Bank.  He  is  also 
the  city's  mayor. 

Mr.  Isely  is  of  sterling  Swiss  stock.     His  grand- 


father, Christian  Isely,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  came 
to  America  after  his  marriage,  and  located  near 
Winesberg  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  harvesting 
implements.  His  death  occurred  at  Winesberg  before 
his  grandson,  William  F.  Isely,  was  born.  Christian 
Isely  married  Barbara  Ozenberger,  also  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  She  died  near  Fairview,  Kansas.  Of 
their  children  two  are  still  living:  Christian,  a  retired 
farmer  at  Wichita,  Kansas;  and  Barbara,  who  lives 
at  Winesberg,  Ohio,  widow  of  Jacob  Kendle,  a  farmer. 
Mr.  William  F.  Isely  was  born  on  a  farm  three 
miles  north  of  Fairview  in  Brown  County,  Kansas,' 
July  13,  1873.  His  father,  Henry  Isely,  who  waff 
bom  near  Winesberg,  Ohio,  in  September,  1841,  grew 
up  in  that  community,  married  there,  and  when  a 
yoimg  man  of  twenty-one  enlisted  in  the  Sixty-seventh 
Ohio  Infantry  in  1862  and  did  his  part  as  a  brave 
and  gallant  soldier  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  war. 
He  was  in  all  the  battles  in  which  his  regiment  par- 
ticipated, and  just  before  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox he  was  wounded.  Following  the  war  he  removed 
west  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  for  a  time  taught 
school.  His  settlement  in  Brown  County  was  made 
in  1867.  At  that  time,  when  most  of  the  country 
was  new  and  undeveloped,  he  located  three  miles 
north  of  Fairview,  and  bought  a  farm  of  240  acres. 
There  he  lived  an  independent  and  prosperous  exist- 
ence for  many  years,  adding  to  his  estate  until  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  480  acres,  and  discharging 
all  the  duties  that  come  to  a  capable  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  In  politics  he  was  a  republican  until 
1876,  and  after  the  campaign  of  that  year,  in  which 
Hayes  was  seated  in  the  president's  chair  after  a 
prolonged  contest,  he  took  to  voting  independently. 
For  six  years  he  served  as  county  clerk  of  Brown 
County  and  was  the  representative  of  the  county  in  ^ 
the  State  Legislature  in  1881-83.  In  church  affairs  * 
he  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  was  long  an 
active  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
He  died  on  his  farm  March  24,  1904.  HenrV  Isely 
married  Sophia  Hochstetler,  who  was  bom  in  Holmes 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  now  living  at  Fairview  with  her 
only  son  and  child,  William  F.  Isely. 

The  latter  was  reared  on  the  farm  in  Brown 
County,  attended  the  rural  schools,  and  on  coming 
to  manhood  he  had  been  sufficiently  trained  by  prac- 
tice and  experience  to'  assume  many  of  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  the  farm  management  from 
his  father.  He  continued  the  active  control  of  the 
fine  farm  until  his  father's  death*  and  is  still  its 
owner.  In  1911  Mr.  Isely  moved  into  Fairview  and 
from  that  point  directs  his  varied  business  affairs 
as  a  banker  and  farmer.  Besides  the  home  place  he 
owns  a  half  section  of  land  in  Gray  County  m  West- 
em  Kansas.  His  home  is  a  modem  and  comfortable 
one  on  High  Street.  He  also  is  interested  in  a  busi- 
ness block  on  Maple  Street. 

In  matters  of  politics  Mr.  Isely  is  an  independent 
democrat.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Fairview  in  April, 
1913,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  consecutive  term  in 
that  office,  and  as  an  administrator  of  local  affairs 
and  a  leader  of  public  opinion  he  has  done  much  for 
the  community.  He  is  a  member  and  property  tms- 
tee  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  is  affiliated  with 
Sabetha  Lodge  No.  160,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Ca«»ewell  Consistory  of  the  Thirty-second  De- 
gree Scottish  Rite  at  Kansas  City,  the  Abdallah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leavenworth  and  is 
also  past  noble  grand  of  Fairview  Lodge  No.  399, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  belongs  to 
Fairview  Camp  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America 
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and  St.  Joseph  Lodge  No.  40,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Isely  married  March  7,  1895,  in  Fairview,  Miss 
Maud  Jones,  daughter  of  S.  P.  and  Emma  (Monroe) 
Jones.  Her  parents  live  near  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
where  her  father  is  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isely 
have  one  child,  Beatrice,  who  was  l)orn  May  27,  1899, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Fairview  High  School. 

Miss  Anna  Mallows.  To  paraphrase  an  old  pro- 
verb, To  woman's  work  there  is  neither  end  or  limit 
of  capacity  for  himian  service  and  usefulness.  Women 
have  succeeded  as  home  makers,  as  teachers,  in  all  the 
learned  professions,  in  executive  business,  and  one  of 
the  bright  Kansas  women,  Miss  Anna  Mallows,  is  a 
very  successful  newspaper  woman,  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  White  Cloud  Globe. 

The  White  Cloud  Globe  is  now  the  only  paper  pub- 
lished in  that  city.  It  was  founded  in  1892  by  John 
J.  Faulkner,  and  throughout  its  twenty-five  years  it 
has  never  exhibited  more  enterprise  as  a  real  news- 
paper than  under  the  present  management.  The 
offices  of  the  plant  are  on  Main  Street,  and  its  circu- 
lation extends  all  over  Doniphan  and  surrounding 
counties,  and  many  copies  go  to  diverse  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  even  to  China.  Politically  it  is 
a  republican  journal. 

Miss  Mallows  was  born  at  White  Goud.  Her 
father,  Samuel  Mallows,  was  bom  near  Wilton,  Nor- 
folk County,  England,  in  1843,  and  was  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents.  The  family  were  among  the  pioneers  in 
the  rural  district  near  Iowa  Point,  Kansas,  and 
Samuel  Mallows  grew  up  on  the  homestead  claim  his 
father  had  pre-empted  not  far  from  Iowa  Point  in 
Doniphan  County.  His  active  years  were  passed  as 
a  farmer  and  he  subsequently  removed  to  White 
Cloud  on  a  farm  2^4  miles  south  of  that  town,  where 
he  married  in  1866  and  where  he  lived  out  his  useful 
years  until  his  death  in  1897.  His  widow  removed 
to  White  Cloud  in  1900  with  her  family,  and  she  died 
there  in  1914.  Samuel  Mallows  was  a  republican  in 
politics,  a  member,  elder  and  active  worker  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Sarah  Helen  Scott,  who  was  bom  at  Boonville,  Mis- 
souri, in  1852.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children: 
Mary,  wife  of  Mark  E.  Ziminerman,  a  farmer  south 
of  White  Cloud;  Eliza,  wife  of  Fred  Massey,  a  mer- 
chant at  Iowa  Point,  Kansas;  Miss  Anna;  James,  a 
farmer  at  Sparks,  Kansas;  and  Verne,  wife  of  A.  D. 
Connelly,  ^in  the  insurance  and  loan  business  at  Sa- 
betha,  Kansas. 

Miss  Anna  Mallo.ws  was  educated  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Doniphan  County,  graduated  from  the 
White  Cloud  High  School,  and  for  nineteen  years  was 
successfully  engaged  in  educational  work.  Her  first 
two  years  as  a  teacher  were  spent  in  Holt  County, 
Missouri,  but  in  the  main  her  performance  as  a  teacher 
was  in  Doniphan  County,  mostly  at  White  Cloud  and 
Highland.  For  five  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  the 
primary  department  and  four  years  in  the  grammar 
department  of  the  White  Cloud  schools. 

In  1910,  giving  up  teaching,  Miss  Mallows  bought 
the  White  Cloud  Globe  and  has  since  proved  her 
thorough  ability  as  a  newspaper  woman. 

Miss  Mallows  is  one  of  the  best  educated  women 
in  Northeastern  Kansas.  At  different  times  she  has 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  spent 
one 'summer  in  a  business  college  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, another  summer  at  Campbell  University  at  Hel- 
ton, Kansas,  and  in  1917  was  awarded  the  A.  B. 
degree  by  Oskaloosa  College  in  Iowa.     She  was  for- 


merly actively  affiliated  with  the  Doniphan  County 
and  State  Teachers'  associations  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  State  Editorial  Association.  She  is  a 
republican,  and  is  an  active  member  of,  the  Christian 
Church.  She  is  now  superintendent  of  the  teachers' 
training  work  for  the  church  in  Doniphan  County. 

La  Rue  Royce,  who  recently  began  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a  lawyer  at  Salina,  represents  one  of 
|he  distinguished  names  of  Kansas.  He  is  a  son  of 
John  Quincy  Royce  of  Topeka,  long  prominent  as  a 
lawyer,  editor  and  a  dominating  character  in  repub- 
lican politics  in  this  state. 

John  Quincy  Royce  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Fayette 
County,  Iowa,  June  1,  1856,  a  son  of  David  P.  Royce, 
who  was  a  native  of  New  York  State.  When  nine 
years  of  age  John  Quincy  Royce  was  taken  from  the 
farm  in  his  native  Iowa  county  to  Independence  in 
that  state,  and  in  that  city  he  grew  up.  He  attended 
the  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  Independence 
High  School  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  For  two  years 
he  studied  law  at  West  Union,  Iowa,  and  on  complet- 
ing his  studies  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Inde- 
pendence in  April,  1879.  Casting  his  eye  over  the 
country  for  a  suitable  location,  he  arrived  in  June  of 
the  same  year  at  Smith  Center,  Kansas.  In  that  com- 
paratively new  country  he  rapidly  built  up  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  young  lawyer,  and  was  in  active 
practice  imtil  January,  1885.  From  that  date  until 
January,  1887,  he  served  as  county  attorney  in  Smith 
County. 

On  leaving  office  he  changed  his  profession  to  a 
journalist,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  one 
of  the  foremost  writers  and  editors  of  the  state.  He 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Smith  Center  Bul- 
letin for  several  years  and  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Smith  Center  Pioneer  he  consolidated  the  two  papers 
making  what  is  still  known  as  the  Pioneer-Bulletin. 
Selling  that  paper  in  1893,  he  bought  the  PhiUipsburg 
Dispatch,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  for 
seventeen  years.  While  in  the  newspaper  business  he 
served  as  postmaster  of  Phillipsburg,  having  been 
three  times  appointed  to  that  office. 

On  May  10,  1905,  John  Q.  Royce  resigned  his  office 
as  postmaster  to  become  state  bank  commissioner. 
On  November  10,  1908,  he  left  that  office  to  accept 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Aetna  Building  and 
Loan*  Association  of  Topeka. 

During  all  his  career  as  lawyer,  editor  or  in  other 
positions  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  re- 
publican councils  of  Kansas.  For  sixteen  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
of  the  Sixth  Kansas  District.  For  eight  years  he 
was  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  Kansas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  for  two  years  was  assistant  secretary 
of  the  State  Senate.  It  is  noteworthy  and  an  indica- 
tion of  his  strong  personal  influence  that  when  he 
resigned  the  office  of  postmaster  and  also  that  of 
state  bank  commissioner  he  had  the  pleasure  of  dic- 
tating his  successor.  In  national  politics  he  has  at- 
tended a  number  of  national  conventions,  and  in  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  of  1896  he  served  as  special 
sergeant  at  arms.  At  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  1900  he  was  assistant  secretary.  Since  retiring 
from  public  office  he  has  resumed  the  active  practice 
of  law  with  home  and  office  at  Topeka. 

.>ohn  Q.  Royce  was  married  May  4,  1887,  to  Mrs. 
Olive  Irene  (Johnston)  Crane,  of  Cawker  City,  Ejm- 
sas.  Mrs.  John  Q.  Royce  was  a  woman  of  refined 
and  cultivated  tastes  and  of  exceptional  strength  of 
character.  For  years  she  was  both  a  wife  and  a 
valued  counselor  to  her  husband  in  his  political  and 
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official  hfe,  and  much  of  his  success  was  due  to  her 
clear  vision  and  sound  judgment.  She  was  an  ideal 
figure  in  her  home  and  in  social  circles,  was  devoted 
to  family  and  friends,  and  her  life  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Among  the 
other  resources  of  this  splendid  woman  she  possessed 
unusual  abilitjr  as  a  writer  and  was  connected  with 
various  organizations  of  women  in  Kansas.  She  was 
a  life  long  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  She 
was  bom  in  Jones  County,  Ohio,  May  4,  1858,  and 
died  at  Topeka,  June  16,  1910. 

La  Rue  Royce,  the  only  son  of  his  .parents,  was 
bom  Febmary  8,  1891,  at  222  Cl&y  Street  in  the 
City  of  Topeka.  He  is  one  of  the  fortunate  young 
men  of  Kansas.  He  had  the  good  fortune  of  a 
liberal  inheritance  in  those  marked  qualities  of  intel- 
lect and  character  which  have  distinguished  both  his 
father  and  mother,  and  he  deems  it  a  part  of  his 
good  fortune  that  he  was  born  and  reared  in  Kansas 
and  has  had  the  benefit  of  some  of  its  best  institu- 
tions. He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
at  Lawrence,  and  also  in  Washburn  CoUege  at  To- 
peka. He  was  graduated  from  Washburn  vrith  the 
degree  A.  B.  in  the  class  of  1914,  and  then  continued 
his  law  studies  there,  graduating  LL.  B.  in  1916. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  established  himself  in 
practice  at  Salina. 

Mr.  Royce  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry  one 
of  the  most  cultured  young  women  of  the  state. 
Mrs.  Royce  was  formerly  Miss  Winifred  Burch,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  R.  J.  Burch,  an  associate  justice  . 
of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court.  She  was  born  at 
SaJina  June  25,  1891,  but  was  married  October  25, 
1916,  at  Topeka,  where  her  father  has  his  official 
residence. 

Charles  R.  Hewins  is  in  point  of  continuous  serv- 
ice one  of  the  oldest  educators  in  Kansas.  His  work 
has  been  accomplished  almost  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  Doniphan  County.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  schools  of  that  county  and 
in  November,  1916,  he  was  elected  county  superin- 
tendent, beginning  May*  14,  1917. 

Mr.  Hewins  represents  a  pioneer  family  of  North- 
eastern Kansas,  and  his  own  birth  occurred  near 
Wathena  on  December  1,  1866.  His  family  were 
Colonial  settlers  in  Maine  from  England.  His  grand- 
father, John  A.  Hewins,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Maine, 
followed  farming  in  that  state  all  his  life  and  died 
at  Augusta  in  1879.  He  married  Roxanna  Day,  also 
a  native  of  Maine,  who  died  near  Augusta. 

J.  A.  Hewins,  father  of  Professor  Hewins,  was  born 
near  Augusta,  Maine,  in  1828,  grew  up  in  the  Pine 
Tree  State  and  arrived  in  Kansas  in  the  spring  of 
1 866,  the  same  year  that  his  son  Charles  R.  was  bom. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wathena,  and  spent  many  industrious  years  in  that 
locality,  where  he  died  in  1914.  He  was  an  old 
soldier  of  the  Union,  having  enlisted  from  Iowa  in 
1861  in  Company  I  of  the  Twenty-first  Iowa  Infantry. 
He  was  through  all  the  war  and  most  of  his  service 
was  on  the  western  border  along  the  Mississippi.  He 
participated  in  the  movement  to  keep  Price 's  army  out 
of  Kansas.  Politically  he  was  a  republican  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  J.  A.  Hewins  mar- 
ried Susan  Rappelye,  who  was  born  near  Penn  Yan, 
New  York,  in  1843  and  died  at  their  home  near  Wa- 
thena in  1909.  To  their  marriage  were  born  three 
children:  Charles  R.;  Ella,  wife  of  Joseph  Cordonier, 
a  farmer  near  Wathena;  and  John,  who  is  engaged  in 
farming  near  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Charles  R.  Hewins  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm 


in  Doniphan  County,  attended  the  mral  schools  there, 
and  in  1885  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  After  high  school  he  took  up 
teaching  in  Kansas,  and  at  intervals  attended  college 
to  supplement  his  earlier  advantages.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  student  in  the  noted  old  Park  College  at 
Parkville,  Missouri,  and  for  one  year  attended  Camp- 
bell University  at  Holton,  Kansas.  His  thirty  years 
of  experience  as  a  teacher  in  Doniphan  County  in- 
cludes nine  years  of  rural  schools  and  for  twenty- 
one  consecutive  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Sev- 
erance High  School. .  Thus  to  his  present  office  of 
county  superintendent  he  brought  an  unexcelled  ex- 
perience and  understanding  of  all  local  conditions, 
and  the  school  system  of  the  county  may  be  naturally 
expected  to  derive  vast  good  and  benefit  from  his 
administration.  As  county  superintendent  his  super- 
vision extends  to  eigjity  schools,  a  total  enrollment  of 
3,900  pupils  and  a  teaching  staff  of  135. 

Mr.  Hewins  is  a  republican  in  politics.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Doniphan  County  and  Kansas 
State  Teachers'  associations.  While  a  teacher  is  usu- 
ally a  poor  man,  Mr.  Hewins  has  exercised  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  thrift,  and  besides  his  home  at 
Troy,  Kansas,  he  owns  a  well  improved  farm  of  160 
acres  in  Union  Township  of  Doniphan  County. 

Mr.  Hewins  married  in  this  county  in  1900  Miss 
Delia  A.  Heeney,  member  of  the  well  known  pioneer 
Heeney  family.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Barney  and 
Mary  (O'Neil)  Heeney,  both  now  deceased.  Her 
father  located  on  a  farm  in  Doniphan  County  in 
1859,  before  Kansas  became  a  state. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  King  is  one  of  the  capable  business 
women  of  Leon,  Kansas,  where  since  her  husband's 
death  she  has  managed  the  estate,  is  a  director  in 
the  State  Bank  of  Leon,  and  has  many  other  exten- 
sive interests  in  Butler  County. 

Her  husband,  the  late  Harrison  E.  King,  was  a  man 
of  great  business  ability,  and  his  untimely  death  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven,  on  February  7,  1914,  was  a 
matter  of  general  regret  throughout  the  large  com- 
munity in  which  he  was  so  well  known.  Mr.  King 
was  a  man  of  striking  appearance,  possessed  business 
judgment  in  a  marked  degree,  and  unquestionably  was 
one  of  the  coming  citizens  of  Butler  County. 

He  was  born  August  3,  1869,  in  Mercer  County, 
Missouri,  near  Leon,  Iowa,  which  is  just  across  the 
state  line  from  Mercer  County,  Missouri.  His  father, 
Jacob  King,  was  of  German  ancestry,  was  born  in 
Mercer  County,  Ohio,  in  1840,  and  after  his  marriage 
moved  to  Mercer  County,  Missouri.  In  1870  he  came 
to  Butler  County,  Kansas,  homesteading  the  quarter 
section  of  land  where  the  town  of  Leon  is  built.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  a  fine  type  of  citizen.  He  finally 
sold  his  farm  and  retired  to  Augusta,  Kansas,  where 
he  died  in  1905.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church  and  an  elder  in  that 
denomination.  Jacob  King  married  Lydia  S.  Miller, 
who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1850,  and  died  in  Butler 
County,  Kansas,  in  1911.  One  of  their  sons,  a  brother 
of  the  late  H.  E.  King,  is  Charles  L.  King,  president 
of  the  Butler  County  State  Bank  at  El  Dorado,  and 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  publication. 

Harrison  E.  King  came  with  his  parents  to  Butler 
County,  where  he  grew  up  and  as  a  boy  attended  the 
public  schools  at  Leon.  After  leaving  high  school  he 
became  a  merchant  and  grain  buyer,  and  was  also 
in  the  implement  business  until  19ib3.  He  afterward 
retained  his  interest  in  the  hardware  and  implement 
business,  but  from  1903  until  his  death  was  actively 
identified   with  the  State  Bank  of  Leon  as  cashier. 
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He  was  a  large  land  owner,  and  Mrs.  King  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  Marshall,  who  is  cashier  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Leon,  own  jointly  about  a  thousand  acres  in  But- 
ler County  and  close  to  the  oil  districts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  were  married  at  .  Leon  in 
1888.  Mrs.  Fylena  E.  (Lindsey)  King  was  born  at 
Girard,  Kansas,  December  20,  1870.  The  ijindsey 
family  had  its  original  seat  in  Ireland,  and  three 
brothers  of  the  name  came  to  America  and  were  very 
early  settlers  near  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Mrs.  King's 
father,  Thomas  J.  Lindsey,  was  born  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  July  9,  1847.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
in  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Twelfth  Missouri  Cavalry, 
in  Company  I,  and  was  a  faithful  and  gallant  soldier 
until  the  close  of  the  struggle.  Once  he  was  t^en 
prisoner,  but  after  the  war  he  returned  home  safe 
and  soon  afterward  moved  to  Girard,  Kansas.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  section  of  Southeastern 
Kansas  and  developed  a  farm  from  his  homestead  of 
160  acres  and  also  operated  a  shingle  mill.  In  1872 
he  removed  with  his  family  from  Girard  to  Butler 
County,  locating  on  a  farm  six  miles  south  of  Leon. 
He  remained  one  of  the  capable  business  men  and 
farmers  of  that  section  until  1890,  when  he  went  to 
Southern  Oklahoma  and  is  now  engaged  in  buying 
grain  at  Bemice,  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  republican  and 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  T.  J.  Lindsey 
married  Martha  Walker.  She  was  bom  at  Nashville, 
Illinois,  November  15,  1853.  Of  their  children  the 
oldest  is  Mrs.  H.  E.  King.  Laura,  the  second,  is  the 
wife  of  L.  S.  Downing,  a  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Roberta  and  Opal.  E.  Edwin  Lindsey  is  a  railroad 
man  living  at  Joplin,  Missouri.  Daisy  married  H.  E. 
Downing,  a  grain  dealer  at  Bemice,  Oklahoma,  and 
their  children  are  Dora  and  Rachel.  Pearl  is  the 
wife  of  Marx  Snell,  a  grain  dealer  at  Nevina,  Okla- 
homa, and  she  has  one  child,  Merrill. 

Mrs.  King  was  reared  in  Butler  County,  attended 
the  public  schools  at  Leon,  and  was  married  soon 
after  she  finished  the  course  of  the  high  school.  She 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Christian  Church  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  Leon  Chapter  No.  362,  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  is  a  past  matron.  Mrs.  King 
owns  her  home  on  Main  Street,  has  considerable  other 
local  real  estate,  including  a  quarter  interest  in  the 
bank  building  and  is  owner  of  several  other  business 
buildings  and  dwellings.  She  is  vice-president  and 
director  in  the  State  Bank  of  Leon.  The  late  Mr. 
King  was  a  republican  and  at  one  time  served  as 
mayor  of  Leon.  He  was  active  in  the  Christian 
Church,  was  a.  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
was  one  of  the  class  of  529  new  members  taken  into 
Wichita  Consistory  No.  2,  when  the  new  part  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  reconstmcted,  was  dedicated. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  Midian  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Wichita. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  had  one  daughter,  Audine. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  many  talents  and  of 
splendid  promise.  She  graduated  from  the  Leon 
High  School  and  had  finished  courses  in  the  Sickner 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Wichita  and  for  two  years 
was  a  student  in  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Her  untimely  death 
came  July  23,  1910,  when  she  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  She  was  drowned  while  swimming  in  Cold 
Water  Lake,  Michigan.  Though  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, she  was  stricken  with  heart  failure  while  in  the 
water. 

John  Adams  Jones.  While  the  main  work  of  his 
life  for  over  twenty  years  has  been  education,  and 


he  has  served  fourteen  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  of  Highland,  Mr.  Jones  has  many  other 
interests  and  ties  to  connect  him  with  that  thriving 
town  of  Doniphan  County.  Besides  his  position  as  a 
Kansas  educator,  all  the  older  base  ball  fans  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  teams  in  the  Western 
League  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones  as  a  former 
pitcher  and  one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  resource- 
ful players  of  the  national  pastime. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  at  Edinburg,  Indiana,  October 
29,  18^74,  but  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  he  was  ten 
years  of  age.  The  Jones  family  traces  its  lineage 
back  to  Wales,  and  in  the  earlier  generations  they 
settled  in  Ohio  and  from  there  moved  to  Indiana.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  grandson  of  Isaac  Jones,  who  in  the  early 
days  had  a  farm  in  Brown  County,  Indiana,  and  lived 
there  until  his  death  in  1886. 

W.  F.  Jones,  father  of  John  A.,  was  born  in  Brown 
County,  Indiana,  in  1852,  grew  up  and  married  there 
and  entered  actively  upon  his  vocation  as  a  farmer. 
In  1884  he  removed  to  Elk  County,  Kansas,  locating 
on  a  farm  near  Howard  and  developing  his  land 
from  practically  a  virgin  state.  In  1908  he  retired 
and  has  since  lived  at  Fredonia.  Politically  he  is  a 
democrat.  W.  F.  Jones  married  Elizabeth  Woodsides, 
who  was  bom  in  Johnson  County,  Indiana,  in  1850. 
Their  children  are:  Dillard,  a  photographer  living  in 
Oklahoma;  John  A.;  Clarence,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  eighteen;  Leonard,  a  traveling  salesman  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

John  Adams  Jones  had  his  early  training  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Johnson  County,  Indiana,  and  simi- 
larly in  the  schools  of  Elk  County,  Kansas.  In  1890 
he  graduated  from  the  Howard  High  School,  and  for 
three  years  was  a  student  in  the  old  Fort  Scott  Nor- 
mal. As  a  teacher  he  did  his  first  work  in  Elk  County, 
and  then  for  five  years  taught  in  schools  adjacent  to 
Highland.  His  connection  with  the  public  schools 
of  Highland  covers  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  For 
three  years  he  was  a  grade  teacher^  but  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  has  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
city  schools,  and  the  high  standing  of  those  schools 
is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  has 
worked  steadily  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  local  sys- 
tem and  the  proper  coordmation  of  the  schools  with 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  conununity.  The  schools 
of  Highland  now  have  an  enrollment  of  275  scholars 
and  eleven  teachers  are  in  charge. 

Mr.  Jones'  experience  in  professional  base  ball 
covered  about  twelve  summers.  For  eight  years  he 
was  one  of  the  stars  in  the  Western  League  and 
played  with  the  St  Joseph,  Lincoln  and  Pueblo 
teams,  acquiring  an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  dependable  pitchers  on  the  staff  of  those  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  Jones  is  also  a  Highland  business  man,  owning 
a  half  interest  in  the  Ward-Jones  Lumber  Company. 
He  also  owns  a  good  residence  on  Main  Street  ad- 
joining the  lumber  yard.  He  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  is  a  democrat,  is  a  member 
of  Smithton  Lodge  No.  1,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  at  Highland,  and  belongs  to  the  Doniphan 
County  and  Kansas  State  Teachers'  associations  and 
the  National  Education  Association. 

Mr.  Jones  married  at  Highland  in  1905  Miss  Min- 
nie Overlander,  daughter  of  G.  W.  and  Sarah  (Tee- 
ner) Overlander.  Her  parents  now  reside  at  High- 
land, her  father  being  a  retired  farmer.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  five  children:  Elizabeth,  bora  April 
1,  1907;  Helen,  born  in  1910;  Louise,  bora  in  1912; 
Mildred,  born  in  1913;  and  John,  bom  in  1915. 
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William  Jah£s  Phillips,  M.  D.  The  community 
of  Beaumont,  Kansas,  esteems  Dr.  William  J.  Phillips 
as  its  pioneer  physician  and  surgeon  and  as  a  man 
whose  capable  efforts  have  been  directed  through  a 
long  period  of  years  largely  to  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low men.  Doctor  Phillips  has  gained  his  best  recogni- 
tion in  a  comparatively  limited  community,  and  has 
been  well  satisfied  to  do  his  work  there  and  to  merit 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  those  dosest  to  him.  Many 
men  more  widely  known  have  not  accomplished  so 
much  in  that  work  which  is  so  vitally  necessary  to 
hiunan  welfare. 

Doctor  Phillips  comes  of  ancestors  who  were  orip- 
nally  people  of  Wales,  came  to  ^merica  in  Colonial 
times,  and  in  one  generation  after  another  the  family 
extended  itself  across  the  country,  first  to  Ohio,  later 
to  Iowa  and  in  the  person  of  Doctor  Phillips  to  Kan- 
sas. Doctor  Phillips  was  bom  in  Washington  County, 
Iowa,  October  2,  1856.  He  also  has  some  Irish  blood, 
since  his  paternal  grandmother  came  from  Ireland 
when  she  was  nine  years  of  age.  His  father,  George 
Phillips,  was  born  in  Ohio,  February  10,  1814,  and 
died  at  DaytonvUle,  Iowa,  February  6,  1873.  His 
death  occurred  at  the  a^e  of  fifty-eight  years,  eleven 
months,  twenty-six  days.  He  grew  up  on  an  Ohio 
farm,  lived  in  that  state  until  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  about  1835  went  to  Illinois,  first  to  San- 
gamon County  and  afterward  to  Schuyler  County. 
From  there  he  moved  to  Iowa  and  was  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  Washington  County.  He  followed 
farming  in  early  life,  afterward  was  a  merchant,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  a  general  store,  a  hotel 
and  considerable  land.  He  and  two  other  men  were 
instrumental  in  building  and  in  contributing  to  the 
building  of  the  first  church  at  the  community  of 
Dayton,  afterward  known  as  Daytonville,  Iowa.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  Methodist 
Church  there,  and  served  both  as  steward  and  trustee. 
In  politics  he  was  a  very  active  republican.  George 
Phillips  was  three  times  married.  He  married  his 
first  wife  in  Ohio.  She  was  Elizabeth  Dean,  a  native 
of  that  state.  She  died  in  Illinois  and  was  the 
mother  of  ten  children:  A  daughter  that  died  in  in- 
fancy; Mc Williams,  a  retired  farmer  at  Rushville, 
Illinois;  Sarah,  who  died  at  Palo,  Iowa,  the  wife  of 
B.  McCorcle,  a  farmer;  Rebecca,  who  died  at  Wash- 
ington, Kansas,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Longwell,  who  is  a 
miller  by  trade  and  still  lives  in  Kansas;  Mary,  who 
died  unmarried  February  14,  1917,  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  George,  who  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  and 
was  killed  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  December,  1864 ; 
Albert,  who  died  in  Arkansas,  having  served  as  post- 
master at  Lavaca  in  that  state ;  Benjamin,  a  traveling 
salesman  who  died  at  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Elizabeth, 
who  died  at  Marne,  Iowa,  wife  of  O.  A.  Stillings,  a 
farmer,  also  deceased;  Bosetta,  who  died  in  Iowa 
City,  wife  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Lytle,  deceased.  George  Phil- 
lips married  for  his  second  wife  Susanna  Dean,  a 
half-sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  was  bom  in  Illinois 
in  1830,  and  died  at  Daytonville,  Iowa,  October  9, 
1856,  just  a  week  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  Dr. 
William  J.  Phillips.  She  had  two  children,  the  older 
being  W.  S.,  a  retired  merchant  living  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  Foi»  his  third  wife  George  Phillips  married 
Judith  B.  Downing.  She  was  bom  in  Kentucky  and 
died  at  Wellman,  Iowa.  Her  only  child,  Thomas  A. 
L.,  died  when  seventeen  months  old. 

Doctor  Phillips  spent  most  of  his  early  life  and 
gained  his  education  at  Iowa  City,  the  first  state 
capital  of  Iowa  and  the  home  of  its  university.  He 
attended  the  public  schools,  also  an  academy,  and 
took  his  medical  course  in  the  State  University,  where 


he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1885.  When  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  1874,  Doctor  Phillips  had  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Kansas  and  had  come  out  here  largely  on 
account  of  his  health.  He  recuperated  and  spent 
fifteen  months  in  farm  work  at  Washington,  Kansas. 

After  securing  his  medical  degree  Doctor  Phillips 
returned  to  Kansas  and  for  ten  years  was  engaged 
in  practice  at  Lacrosse.  Since  then  he  has  made 
his  home  at  Beaumont,  and  is  the  only  physician  in 
practice.  His  services  have  been  in  great  demand 
over  a  large  community,  and  with  his  many  years 
of  experience  he  is  counted  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent physicians  and  surgeons  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  Doctor  Phillips  is  emergency  surgeon  for  the 
Frisco  Railroad  at  Beaumont,  is  examiner  for  three 
large  life  insurance  companies,  and  for  ^ve  years  was 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Pension  Board  Exam- 
iners at  Lacrosse  as  local  examiner.  He  also  owns 
a  drug  store  at  Beaumont. 

Doctor  Phillips  might  also  be  designated  as  a 
farmer,  since  he  owns  a  farm  and  residence  adjoin- 
ing the  town  on  the  west.  His  farm  comprises  130 
acres  and  is  well  improved  and  managed  on  a  par 
with  the  best  farms  in  Butler  Ounty.  Doctor  Phil- 
lips is  now  serving  as  town  clerk  of  Beaumont  and 
has  held  other  township  offices.  He  is  a  republican 
in  politics,  and  a  member  of  Beaumont  Lodge  No. 
465,  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Kansas  in  1885  Doctor  Phil- 
lips was  married  at  Lacrosse  to  Miss  Maggie  Z.  Bed- 
man.  She  is  a  daughter  of  A.  J.  and  Mary  (Wright) 
Bedman.  Her  mother  is  still  living  at  Lacrosse.  Her 
father,  deceased,  was  for  six  years  sheriff  of  Bush 
County  and  for  ten  years  held  the  office  of  probate 
judge  and  other  coimty  offices.  In  business  he  was 
a  farmer.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Phillips  take  great  pride 
in  their  children,  and  eleven  sons  and  daughters  have 
been  bom  into  tiieir  home.  Clarence  M.  is  a  farmer 
3%  miles  southwest  of  Beaumont.  Hubert  W.  is 
employed  as  a  brakeman  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacc&c  Bailway  and  lives  at  Biggar  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada;  Edith  Fern  is  the  wife  of  A.  L.  Milliken, 
who  is  station  agent  for  the  Frisco  Bailway  at  Alta- 
mont,  Kansas;  George  A.  drives  an  auto  stage  at. 
Brawley,  California;  Pauline,  the  fifth  child,  died 
when  three  years  of  age;  Helen  M.  is  the  wife  of 
J.  H.  Nichols,  an  express  messenger  living  at  Wichita ; 
Beulah  M.  is  a  teacher  in  Butler  County  and  still 
makes  her  home  with  her  parents;  Paul  W:  is  attend- 
ing a  school  of  automobile  instruction  at  Wichita. 
The  three  younger  children  are  Alwilda,  Wendell  and 
Buth,  all  of  them  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Beaumont. 

William  H.  Squdss  probably  has  more  active 
connection  with  the  commercial  life  of  Beaumont  than 
any  other  citizen.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
Beaumont  State  Bank,  conducts  a  large  and  success- 
ful hardware  business  and  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
lumber  yard  there. 

Mr.  Squier  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
state  was  the  home  of  the  family  for  several  gen- 
erations. The  Squiers  are  of  both  English  and 
French  descent.  On  immigrating  from  England  more 
than  a  century  ago  they  first  located  in  New  Jersey 
and  afterward  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Squier 's 
grandfather,  Amzy  Squier,  spent  all  his  life  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  was  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  southwestern 
counties.  William  H.  Squier  was  bom  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Pennsylvania  May  3,  1869,  and  his 
father,  Clinton  Squier,  was  born  in  the  same  region 
in  1842. 
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Clinton  Squier  became  a  Pennsylvania  farmer, 
married  in  that  state,  and  in  the  fall  of  1878  brought 
his  family  West,  first  locating  in  Northwestern  Mis- 
souri, at  Hamilton  in  Caldwell  County.  He  fanned 
there  for  several  years,  and  on  September  29,.  1883, 
arrived  in  the  Beaumont  District  of  Kansas.  He  pre- 
empted a  claim  two  miles  east  of  Beaumont  and  was 
one  of  the  men  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  the  early 
development  of  this  section  of  a  rich  farming  area. 
His  home  was  in  that  district  the  rest  of  his  life, 
but  he  died  in  a  hospital  at  Topeka  Julv  1,  1913. 
Clinton  Squier  made  a  r^ord  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war  which  will  always  be  cherished  by  his 
descendants.  He  enlisted  in  1862  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  was  in  service  three 
years,  until  the  close  of  the  struggle.  Though  he 
had  fought  loyally  for  the  Union  cause,  he  ^ways 
maintained  allegiance  with  the  democratic  party.  Clin- 
ton Squier  married  Melvina  Blakeway.  She  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1844  and  died  at  Beaumont, 
Kansas,  December  24, 1916.  They  became  the  parents 
of  six  children :  A.  R.,  who  is  a  farmer  at  Deer  Creek, 
Oklahoma;  William  H.;  LiUie,  wife  of  Granville 
Lewis,  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  at  Eureka,  Kansas, 
and  also  owner  of  considerable  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tions; Pearl  married  Pearl  Lathrop  and  they  are 
farmers  in  Carroll  County,  Iowa;  Myrtle  is  the  wife 
of  William  Webster,  a  fireman  at  Enid,  Oklahoma; 
Harry  died  when  seventeen  years  of  age. 

WUliam  H.  Squier  had  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  and  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  to  Beaumont, 
where  for  a  time  he  also  attended  public  school.  Until 
he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  lived  at  home,  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  farming  operations,  and  then 
became  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  in  Greenwood 
County.  The  energy  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
farming  enterprises  brought  him  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  in  1905  he  transferred  his  interests  to  the 
business  field  at  Beaumont.  Here  he  established  his 
present  hardware  store  and  lumber  yard,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  identified  with  the  Beaumont 
State  Bank  and  is  its  \'ice  president.  He  owns  his 
store  on  Main  Street  and  his  lumber  yard  and  other 
buildings,  and  also  has  a  residence  on  the  same  street. 

In  politics  Mr.  Squier  is  a  democratic  voter.  He 
is  a  member  and  elder  in  the  Christian  Church,  is 
affiliated  with  Latham  Lodge  No.  401,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  is  past  noble  grand  and  has 
been  district  deputy  of  Beaumont  Lodge  No.  275, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Squier  was  married  in  Greenwood  County,  Kan- 
sas, in  1891  to  Miss  Minnie  Peterson,  daughter  of 
James  and  C.  A.  (Strickland)  Peterson.  Her  mother 
is  now  living  at  Beaumont,  and  her  father,  deceased, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  merchandising 
in  that  village.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squier  have  three  chil- 
dren: Clinton,  born  January  11,  1897,  is  now  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Beaumont  State  Bank;  Frank,  born 
July  13,  1898,  is  also  assisting  his  father  in  business; 
Myrtle  is  a  student  in  the  Enid,  Oklahoma,  High 
School. 

Jacob  J.  Fisher.  The  thrift  and  enterprise  that 
brought  success  to  the  early  Kansas  farmers  were 
well  illustrated  in  the  ca«e  of  Jacob  J.  Fisher,  whtf 
now  resides  in  a  comfortable  home  at  Salina,  has 
abundance  of  this  world  *s  goods  for  all  his  future 
needs,  has  reared  an  honorable  and  honored  family, 
and  has  now  reached  that  time  in  life  when  he  can 
properly  shift  the  heavier  responsibilities  to  younger 
shoulders. 


He  was  born  October  10,  1847,  on  a  farm  in  Cam- 
bria County,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  Olerict 
Fisher,  was  born  in  Germany.  Jacob  J.  was  the  third 
in  a  family  of  six  children,  fouy  sons  and  two 
daughters,  as  follows:  John,  deceased;  Elizabeth; 
Jacob  J.;  Margaret  and  George,  both  deceased;  and 
Joseph. 

Jacob  J.  Fisher  remained  with  his  parents  on  the 
farm  until  twenty-one,  where  he  developed  the 
strength  of  body  and  the  resourcefulness  of  mind 
which  were  even  more  practical  assets  in  his  business 
career  than  the  training  he  received  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cambria  County.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Jacob  Fisher  went  West.  One  year  was  spent  in 
Nebraska,  building  bridges.  In  1870  he  came  into 
Kansas  and  located  on  government  land  in  Rice 
County,  where  he  had  residence  for  two  years.  In 
1872  he  removed  to  Saline  County,  and  here  again 
was  employed  as  a  bridge  carpenter,  being  connected 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  several 
years.  After  three  years  as  a  farmer  in  Saline 
County,  Mr.  Fisher  bought  land  in  Ottawa  County, 
and -his  farming  enterprise  and  his  land  holding  in- 
terests are  chiefly  centered  there,  where  he  now  owns 
1,400  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  his  active  supervision  and  personal  labor 
have  largely  redeemed  it  from  a  wild  prairie.  Mr. 
Fisher  has  spent  upwards  of  forty  years  as  a  Kansas 
farmer,  and  while  he  would  be  the  last  to  profess 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  his  experience 
entitles  him  to  a  voice  of  authority  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  handling 
of  land  in  this  district  of  Kansas. 

From  the  time  of  his  early  settlement  he  showed 
himself  willing  and  eager  to  help  forward  any  move- 
ment for  good  roads,  better  schools  and  other  com- 
munity improvements,  but  has  never  been  a  seeker 
for  the  honors  of  office,  though  a  loyal  republican. 
He  retired  from  the  farm  in  1907,  and  has  since  lived 
in  an  attractive  home  in  Salina. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  a  member  of  Salina  Lodge  of  Elks, 
No.  718.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Fisher's  wife,  whom  he  married  at  Salina 
December  12,  1875,  was  formerly  Miss  Caroline  Link, 
and  her  record  introduces  another  prominent  pioneer 
family  in  this  part  of  Kansas.  She  was  the  fourth 
daughter  of  Christian  and  Catherine  (Robb)  Link, 
and  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  April  7,  1853. 
Christian  Link,  a  native  of.  Germany,  came  to  America 
in  1837,  and  died  in  1857,  when  he  and  his  family 
were  en  route  to  Kansas.  He  was  a  jeweler  by  pro- 
fession, and  an  active  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Christian  Link  was  married  in  1840  to  Miss 
Catherine  Robb,  also  a  native  of  Germany.  She  died 
at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  in  1894,  and  she  also  was 
a  life-long  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Link  had  a  distinctive  place  among  the 
pioneer  women  of  Central  Kansas.  She  was  the  first 
white  woman  to  locate  permanently  in  Saline  County. 
She  remained  on  a  farm  there  until  1878,  at  which 
date  she  retired  and  lived  in  Minneapolis  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  her  days.  She  was  well  fitted  for  the 
vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  pioneering'.  She  was 
courageous,  devoted  to  her  family,  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  in  their  behalf,  and  when  necessity  put 
her  to  it  she  could  do  a  man's  work.  As  already 
stated,  she  and  her  husband  were  on  their  way  to 
Kansas  in  1857  when  the  former  died  and  was  buried 
at  Springfield,  Illinois.  After  his  death  the  widowed 
mother  continued  the  journey  with  her  children,  and 
lived  to  see  most  of  them  established  in   homes  of 
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their  own.  She  was  the  mother  of  five,  four  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  as  follows:  Anna,  who  was  bom 
February  2,  1842,  in  Germany,  was  married  in  1858 
to  Jacob  Geisen,  and  now  lives  at  Minneapolis,  Kan- 
sas; Jacob,  who  was  bom  in  1844,  was  with  a  Kansas 
regiment  during  the  Civil  war  and  died  at  Balina  in 
1865;  MaiT  Markley,  also  bora  in  Germany,  married 
Israel  Markley,  one  of  the  old-time  settlers  of  Central 
Kansas;  Mrs.  Jacob  Fisher,  who  was  the  fourth  in 
order  of  birth;  and  Elizafbeth,  who  was  married  in 
August,  1889,  to  John  C.  Williams,  and  they  now 
live  on  a  farm  in  Saline  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  have  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  Charles,  bom  September 
13,  1876,  was  married  in  1905  to  Miss  Maude  Dale, 
and  in  their  farm  home  in  Saline  County  they  have 
two  children,  Willa  J.  and  Jacob  Dale.  Mae,  bora 
September  17,  1878,  was  married  in  1908  to  Harold 
M.  Link,  and  their  one  child  is  named  Helen  Carolyn. 
Bessie,  born  January  14,  1883,  became  the  wife  of 
Barr  Merrill  in  1911.  Barr  Merrill  is  a  son  of  J.  F. 
Merrill,  president  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank 
of  Salina. 

T.  W.  McCarthy  is  master  mechanic  of  the  Rock 
Island  lines  in  the  Kansas  Division,  and  is  a  veteran 
in  this  branch  of-  railroad  service.  He  began  his 
career  many  years  ago  as  an  apprentice  back  in  New 
York,  and  has  risen  steadily  in  the  grade  of  respon- 
sibilities until  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  large 
shops  of  the  Rock  Island  Road  at  Horton,  which  is 
division  headquarters.  He  is  master  mechanic  in  the 
shops  situated  just  west  of  the  city  limits,  and  has 
the  general  oversight  and  supervision  of  700  employes. 
At  one  time  or  other  every  freight  and  passenger 
car  and  locomotive  on  the  Kansas  Division  of  the 
Rock  Island  lines  comes  to  these  shops  for  overhaul- 
ing and  repairing.  The  Rock  Island  shops  are  the 
central  and  chief  industry  and  prosperity  asset  of 
the  City  of  Horton. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  of  Irish  ancestry,  though  his 
people  have  been  in  America  for.  several  generations. 
Many  of  the  McCarthys  have  followed  railroading 
or  active  business  careers.  T.  W.  McCarthy  was  born 
at  Dunkirk  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  and 
is  a  son  of  the  late  John  McCarthy,  who  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1834.  John  McCarthy  when  a 
young  man  moved  out  to  I>unkirk  in  Western  New 
York,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  connected  with 
the  Erie  Railway,  at  first  a  broadgauge  railroad^ 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Great  Western.  The  Erie  had 
one  of  its  important  stations  at  Dunkirk,  New  York, 
and  John  McCarthy  was  in  the  service  for  thirty 
years  as  baggage  master  there.  Finally  he  left  the 
railroad  work  to  enter  business  on  his  own  account 
and  sold  flour  and  feed  until  his  retirement.  He  died 
at  Dunkirk  in  1908.  He  was  well  known  in  local 
affairs,  serving  as  assessor,  city  councilman  and  as 
receiver  of  taxes.  He  was  a  democrat  and  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

T.  W.  McCarthy  grew  up  in  Dunkirk,  had  the 
advantages  of  the  public  schools  until  graduating 
from  high  school,  and  almost  immediately  he  began 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist,  at  first  with  the 
Brooks  Locomotive  Works  and  then  with  the  Dunkirk 
Engineering  Works,  a  business  then  operated  under 
the  name  Sellew  &  Popple  Dunkirk'  Engineering 
Works.  As  a  finished  mechanic  and  iliachinist  he 
entered  the  raUroad  service  with  the  Union  Pacific  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  in  the  shops  of  that  road 
in  Wyoming.  Later  he  went  with  the  Wabash  Rail- 
way -and  worked  in  Ohio,  but  in  1907  came  with  the 


Rock  Island  as  general  foreman  of  the  Shawnee  shops 
at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma.  From  those  shops  he  was 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Arkansas  Division 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  was  returned  from  that 
position'  to  master  mechanic  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma, 
in  charge  of  the  Panhandle  Division  and  the  Indian 
Territory  Division.  He  had  active  supervision  of  the 
shops  at  Shawnee  until  1911,  when  he  was  again 
transferred,  this  time  to  Horton,  Kansas. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  is  affiliated  with  Camp  No.  100, 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  at  Canton,  Ohio.  In  1899, 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  he  married  Miss  Augusta 
Richardson  of  Cheyenne.  They  have  one  son,  Edwin 
J.,  who  is  now  in  the  senior  class  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege at  St.  Mary's,  Kansas. 

'William  M.  Boone,  M.  D.,  who  located  at  High- 
land, Doniphan  County,  a  well-equipped  physician  and 
suKgeon  in  1892,  has  steadily  practiced  in  that  com- 
munity for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  is  now 
the  oldest  member  in  point  of  continuous  service  of 
the  local  profession. 

Doctor  Boone  belongs  to  the  family  of  Kentucky 
Boones  and  four  or  five  generations  back  his  ancestry 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  famous  frontiersman 
and  hunter,  Daniel  Boone.  The  Boone  family  origi- 
nated in  Southern  England,  and  it  will  be  recalled 
that  Daniel  Boope  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  but 
subsequently  went  to  the  Carolinas. 

Doctor  Boone 's  grandfather  was  Hiram  C.  Boone, 
who  was  born  in  1788  and  stood  in  the  relationship 
of  first  cousin  to  Daniel  Boone.  He  became  a  promi- 
nent man  in  Meade  County,  Kentucky,  where  he  died 
in  1863.  He  had  fought  in  some  of  the  Indian  wars 
and  was  major  of  the  State  Militia.  By  occupation 
he  was  a  planter  and  had  numerous  slaves  to  work 
his  fields  and  gather  his  crops,  as  well  as  look  after 
the  duties  of  the  household.  His  second  wife  was 
Sallie  Staples,  and  she  died  in  Meade  County,  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  A  record  of  their 
children  is:  Clemmie,  who  married  Doctor  Ray,  who 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Union  army,  and  both  are 
now  deceased;  Sallie  H.,  who  married  A.  H.  Slaugh- 
ter; Samuel  H.,  who  became  a  Union  soldier,  was 
wounded  in  battle  by  a  minie  ball  and  incapacitated 
for  further  duty,  and  ten  years  later  he  died  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado;  James  Monroe,  mentioned  below; 
Junius  B.,  deceased;  Victoria,  who  married  Mr. 
Douglass  arid  both  are  now  deceased;  Hiram  C,  who 
is  a  retired  farmer  living  in  Meade  County,  Kentucky. 

Meade  County,  Kentucky,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Dr.  William  M.  Boone.  His  birthday  was  March  5, 
1860.  His  father,  James  Monroe  Boone,  was  bom 
in  Kentucky  May  11,  1832,  and  died  at  Hillsboro, 
Texas,  in  December,  1915.  He  was  reared  in  Meade 
County,  was  married  in  Breckinridge  County,  and 
besides  farming  he  had  interests  in  the  boating  busi- 
ness in  Kentucky.  During  a  period  of  hard  times 
following  the  panic  of  1873  he  had  to  sacrifice  his 
Kentucky  farm,  and  he  then  sought  a  new  field.  On 
Febmary  14,  1878,  he  arrived  at  Dallas,  Texas,  which 
was  then  an  extremely  new  town  and  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  outside  world  by  railroads  only  a  few 
years.  In  1880  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Hillsboro, 
Texas,  and  though  past  middle  life  at  the  time  he 
eventually  redeemed  his  fortune  in  that  state.  He 
was  a  democrat  and  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  serving  for  many  years  as  clerk. 
James  M.  Boone  married  Ellen  Moorman,  who  was 
born  April  12,  1837,  in  Breckinridge  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  is  still  living  at  Hillsboro,  Texas,  at  the 
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age  of  eighty.  Of  her  children  Dr.  William  M.  Boone 
is  the  oldest.  Jessie  L.,  the  second,  lives  at  Warrens- 
burg,  Missouri,  widow  of  E.  M.  Yates,  who  was  a 
merchant  and  miller.  Mrs.  Yates  has  six  children: 
Harriet,  Lutie,  Emmett,  Jean,  Ida  May  and  James. 
Sallie  H.,  the  tliird  child,  is  a  resident  of  HiUsboro, 
Texas,  and  wife  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Spaulding,  a  physician 
and  surgeon ;  their  children  are  Gullen,  a  physician  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Catherine,  wife  of  Mr.  Creek- 
more,  a  traveling  salesman;  Nellie,  wife  of  John 
Goodman,  a  merchant;  and  S.  Maurice.  Harriet 
Pearl,  a  resident  of  Hillsborq,  her  mother  living  with 
her,  is  the  wife  of  J.  C.  Givens,  a  real  estate  man 
who  has  served  as  county  treasurer  of  that  county 
in  Texas.  Charles  M.  Boone  is  a  farmer  near  Hills- 
boro.  Bamuel  M.  is  assistant  to  the  sheriff  and 
tax  collector  of  Houston  County,  Texas,  at  Crockett. 
Mary  Lucretia,  who  died  in  1914,  was  the  wife  %)f 
J.  O.  Moore,  a  very  successful  real  estate  man  at 
Corpus  Christi.  Texas;  Mrs.  Moore  left  three  chil- 
dren, Ruth,  Orren  and  Aileen.  Nellie  A.  died  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Helen  is  unmarried  and  lives  with  her 
mother  at  Hillsboro. 

Doctor  Boone  acquired  his  early  education  in  Meade 
County,  Kentucky,  attending  high  school  there,  and 
was  about  eighteen  when  the  family  removed  to 
Texas.  He  lived  at  home  until  twenty- one,  and  then 
went  to  Agency,  Missouri,  and  for  three  years  clerked 
in  a  general  store,  having  charge  .of  the  stock  of 
drugs.  That  experience  no  doubt  influenced  him  in 
his  choice  of  a  profession.  He  began  the  study 
of  medicine  and  in  1891  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Baltimore, 
now  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  It  was  a  well-earned  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  since  he  had  not  only  studied  faithfully 
but  had  worked  and  paid  his  way  through  school. 
Doctor  Boone  had  neglected  no  opportunity  to  im- 
prove and  increase  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  human  voca- 
tions. He  has  since  taken  various  post-graduate 
courses  in  hospitals  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
in  other  cities.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing 
and  secretary  of  the  Doniphan  County  Meidcal  So- 
ciety, a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  the  Missouri  Val* 
ley  Medical  Association,  which  includes  the  states 
of  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

After  a  brief  experience  in  practice  in  Hill  County, 
Texas,  Doctor  Boone  removed  to  Highland,  Kansas, 
in  1892,  and  was  soon  established  with  a  profitable 
practice  both  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  His  at- 
tainments now  rank  him  among  the  leaders  in  the 
profession  in  Northeastern  Kansas. 

While  busy  with  his  practice  Doctor  Boone  has 
also  acquired  extensive  business  interests,  especially  in 
real  estate.  His  home  is  on  Pennsylvania  and  South 
streets,  where  he  built  a  modem  residence  in  1904. 
He  owns  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Pratt  County,  another 
of  a  similar  amount  in  Gove  County,  Kansas,  and  has 
an  entire  section  of  lafnd  in  Beeves  County  in  far 
Western  Texas.  He  is  also  owner  of  five  acres  ad- 
joining the  town  site  of  Highland. 

At  different  times  various  public  positions  and 
responsibilities  have  been  thrust  upon  him.  He  served 
many  years  as  city  health  officer,  has  been  mayor  of 
Highland,  was  director  of  the  school  board  nine 
years,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Highland  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
Five  years  ago  that  institution  honored  him  with  the 
degree  Master  of  Science.  Doctor  Boone  has  done 
much  to  share  his  technical  knowledge  with  students 


of  medicine  and  with  the  public  in  general,  and  has 
delivered  numerous  lectures  on  physiology,  anatomy 
and  hygiene.  He  is  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the 
Cliristian  Church  of  Highland,  and  was  formerly  af- 
filiated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows. 
He  is  member  and  past  master  of  the  oldest  Masonic 
lodge  in  the  state,  Smithton  Lodge  No.  1,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Highland.  He  also  be- 
longs to  Bosewood  Camp  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America  at  Highland  and  to  Highland  Council  No. 
192  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Doctor  Boone  was  married  in  1889,  in  Texas,  to 
Miss  Florence  £.  Garrett,  daughter  of  P.  J.  and 
Nancy  (Phillip)  Garrett.  Her  father,  now  deceased, 
was  for  many  years  a  farmer,  also  in  the  agcoi^ 
business  and  a  merchant.  Her  mother  now  resides 
with  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Boone.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Boone 
have  a  family  of  six  children,  and  have  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  furnish  them  a  cultivated  environ- 
ment at  home  and  the  best  of  educational  advantages. 
Their  oldest  child,  Anna  Louise  is  a  highly  cultured 
and  educated  young  woman,  a  graduate  of  Highland 
College,  with  the  degree  A.  B.,  took  her  degree 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  from  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Missouri,  and  also  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  Rockford  College  in  Illinois  in  1913. 
She  is  now  a  teacher  of  Latin,  English  and  physiology 
in  the  high  school  at  Highland,  Kansas.  Horace 
Batliff,  the  oldest  son,  was  graduated  A.  B.  from  the 
University  •of  Kansas  in  1914,  had  previously,  in  1910, 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  High- 
land College,  and  in  1917  finished  his  medical  course 
in  the  Kansas  University  Medical  SchooL  He  is 
now  enlisted  in  the  navy  for  medical  service  during 
the  war.  William  M.,  the  third  child,  has  attended 
the  University  of  Kansas,  taking  a  two  years  course 
in  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  1916  went  to 
Tucson,  Arizona,  where  he  is  now  a  practical  elec- 
trician with  an  automobile  firm.  Dorothy  Ellen  is 
a  junior  in  Highland  College,  Florence  Marjorie  is 
a  senior  in  the  Highland  High  School,  and  James 
Daniel  is  still  in  the  grammar  school. 

Mr8.  Mabt  Mobball  Dabling  is  the  daughter  of 
Wamego's  pioneer  physician,  Dr.  Albert  MorraU,  and 
she  is  now  living  in  the  same  house  where  she  was 
bom  May  14,  1872. 

The  MorraUs  were  English  people  and  were  colonial 
settlers  in  the  Carolinas.'  Her  great-great-grandfather 
was  Daniel  Morrall  who  married  Lydia  Savanen«  Her 
great-grandfather  was  John  Morrall.  Her  grand- 
father, George  Washington  Morrall,  was  bom  at 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  August  17,  1786,  became 
an  attorney  by  profession,  and  practiced  at  Graham- 
viUe  and  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  dying  in  the 
latter  city  February  22,  1836.  He  married  Phoebe 
Jenkins  Tripp,  who  was  bom  January  23,  1794,  and 
died  in  Barnwell  District,  South  Carolina,  April  10, 
1865. 

Dr.  Albert  Morrall  was  bom  at  Grahamville,  South 
Carolina,  November  17,  1829.  The  record  of  this 
old  time  physician  has  a  distinctive  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Kansas,  particularly  in  the  pioneer  times  of 
the  country  around  the  Big  Blue  Eiver.  He  was  of 
old  Southern  family  and  kept  his  s^pathies  with 
the  South  during  the  period  of  hostilities  over  slavery 
and  the  quytions  of  state  rights.  He  was  educated 
in  private  schools  at  Grahamville,  and  first  came  to 
Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1856.  He  teDs  the  story  in 
his  own  words: 

**I  came  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1856  in  com- 
pany with  thirty  other  young  men  from  the  South. 
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My  object  in  coming  to  this  state  was  to  hunt  buffa- 
loes, but  I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  very 
near  to  our  camp  at  Atchison,  where  we  £st  landed. 
We  had  to  go  into  the  country  at  least  two  hundred 
miles  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Frank  Palmer 
was  one  of  the  men  with  whom  I  came  to  Kansas  and 
he  was  in  charge  of  a  company,  the  object  of  which 
in  coming  to  Kansas  was  to  make  this  a  slave  state. 
I  was  not  a  member  of  this  company,  but  free  to 
do  as  I  pleased,  although  I  always  worked  with  them. ' ' 
After  describing  several  of  the  skirmishes  between 
his  side  and  the  free  state  men,  including  the  march 
of  the  pro-slavery  men  upon  Lawrence  and  their 
encounter  with  Jim  Lane  and  his  men.  Dr.  Morrall 
continued:  *'In  November,  Vander  Horst,  String- 
fellow  of.  Virginia,  and  also  William  Grearson  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  I  started  for  Marys- 
ville,  fixing  up  one  of  the  wagons  for  a  hunt." 

The  following  clipping  taken  from  the  St.  Louis 
Republican,  describes  their  experiences  on  this  hunt: 
^  *  Terrible  suffering  on  the  plains. — We  have  informa- 
tion of  the  return  of  a  hunting  part^  from  the  Little 
Blue  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  They  were 
Mr.  James  Stringfellow,  Mr.  Van  Dorser  and  Mr. 
Morrall,  the  first  from  Atchison,  K.  T.,  and  the  two 
latter  from  South  Carolina.  George  Matthews  saw 
them  after  their  hairbreadth  escapes  and  gives  me  the 
following  thrilling  narrative:  When  they  reached 
the  Big  Blue  they  fixed  their  encampment,  but  finding 
only  a  few  buffalo  they  left  their  camp  in  charge 
of  a  negro  man  belonging  to  Mr.  Van  Dorser  and 
proceeded  over  to  the  Little  Blue.  On  the  first  eve- 
ning out  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  of  wind 
and  snow,  and  lost  their  way.  They  wandered  for 
eight  days  without  fire  and  food.  They  blew  the 
tubes  out  of  their  guns  in  their  efforts  to  kindle  a 
fire  and  then  threw  the  guns  away.  The  feet  of  Van 
Dorser  and  Morrall  became  ho  frosted  and  they  were 
so  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  starvation  that  Mr. 
Stringfellow,  who  had  had  some  mountain  experience, 
was  scarcely  able  to  get  them  to  move  along.  He 
encouraged  them  by  every  means  until  they  finally 
reached  a  habitation  and  were  saved.  Mr.  MorraU 
and  Mr.  Van  Dorser,  however,  will  lose  their  feet  and 
Mr.  Stringfellow  some  of  his  toes.  Their  sufferings 
were  beyond  description  and  they  will  be  ill  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  The  neg^o  who  remained  in  the  camp 
is  uninjured,  although  he  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
the  severity  of  the  cold  and  anxiely  for  his  master 
and  friends.  They  are  all  now  safely  lodged  at 
Atchison. ' ' 

The  above  narrative  gives  some  idea  of  their  suf- 
ferings, but  is  not  correct,  as  it  was  Mr.  Morrall  who 
finally  led  them  to  a  habitation.  To  quote  Doctor  Mor- 
rall further:  "When  mortification  set  in,  I  got  a 
sharp  rifle  bullet  mold  and  with  a  file  sharpened  it, 
cutting  my  toes  off  myself  by  squeezing  the  mold 
down  and  pulling  the  bones  out  like  a  tooth  one  by 
one.    I  had  to  go  on  crutches  sJl  that  winter." 

In  the  spring  of  1857  Mr.  Morrall  went  to  Mormon 
Grove,  staked  a  claim  of  160  acres,  and  built  a  small 
house  eight  feet  square.  In  the  summer  he  returned 
to  Marysville,  stopping  with  an  old  Frenchman  named 
McCloskey  who  had  an  Indian  wife  from  the  Sioux 
tribe.  Prom  them  he  learned  many  signs  and  words 
of  the  Indian  language.  He  often  met  the  Indians 
and  hunted  all  day  with  them.  Having  a  little  money, 
in  the  fall  he  built  a  small  house,  secured  a  partner 
and  started  a  trading  post.  A  man  named  Ballard 
took  charge  of  the  store,  but  failed  in  the  business 
and  all  the  money  invested  by  him  in  the  enterprise 
was  lost. 


At  that  time  he  determined  to  read  medicine.  He 
attended  lectures  at  Bush  Medical  College  in  Chi- 
cago that  winter  and  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
lectures  returned  to  Kansas.  The  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South  then  broke  out  and  he  was 
notified  to  leave  the  state  or  fight  with  the  Union 
army.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  fight  against 
his  home  people  and  he  crossed  over  the  Missouri 
River  to  St.  Joseph  ahd  from  there  started  for  Lex- 
ington, Missouri,  to  join  General  Price,  who  was 
marching  onto  the  town.  Lexington  was  then  held 
by  (General  Anderson's  command  of  4,000  men.  He 
was  part  of  General  Price's  army  which  laid  siege 
to  the  town  and  forced  Anderson  to  surrender.  Doctor 
Morrall  states  that  4,000  stands  of  arms  and  cannon, 
mules,  wagons  and  ammunition  were  captured  there. 
Mr.  Morrall  then  started  for  South  Carolina,  revisit- 
ing his  native  town  of  GrahamviUe  and  soon  joined 
the  southern  forces.  He  was  stationed  in  and  around 
GrahamviUe  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  served 
as  lieutenant  in  Company  H,  Third  Regiment,  South 
Carolina  Cavalry.  When  hostilities  were  ended  he 
was  left  practically  penniless.  Going  to  Charleston, 
he  secured  employment  and  bought  quite  a  stock  of 
wheelwright  goods,  opening  a  shop  at  Monk's  Comer, 
together  with  a  man  named  Bennett.  He  prospered 
in  business  and  made  enough  while  there  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  Kansas  in  1866.  He  located  at 
Wamego  and  soon  afterwards  re-entered  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  at  Chicago,  where  he  was  graduated  M. ' 
D.  in  1867. 

Doctor  Morral  was  the  first  permanent  physician  of 
Wamego  and  he  continued  practice  there  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  in  his  pro- 
fession and  enjoyed  the  highest  standing  and  esteem 
of  a  large  community.  He  served  as  county  health 
officer  and  for  four  y^rs  was  postmaster  of  Wamego, 
being  a  democrat  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  in  1862  joined  Friendship  Travel- 
ing Lodge  of  Masons  at  GrahamvOle,  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  a  charter  member  and  served  as  Master 
of  Wamego  Lodge  No.  75,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  was  High  Priest  of  Wamego  Chapter 
No.  52,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  Doctor  Morral  pros- 
pered in  a  business  way,  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
Wamego  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  he 
owned  a  residence  oh  Lincoln  Avenue  which  was  his 
wife's  father's  house  before  him.  This  house  is 
the  oldest  structure  in  Wamego  and  is  still  in  ex- 
cellent repair.  Doctor  Morrall  also  owned  two  farms 
west  of  Wamego,  one  of  600  acres  and  another  of  30, 
and  had  property  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Doctor  Morrall 's  death  occurred  in  University  Hos- 
pital at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March  4, 1917.  He  was 
then  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  and  was  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  the  active  participants  in  the  pioneer 
events  of  territorial  Kansas. 

Doctor  Morrall  married  Sarah  A.  Wagner,  who  was 
bom  at  Dowagiac,  Michigan,  October  30,  1840,  and 
died  at  Wamego  May  7,  1880.  Their  only  child  is 
Mary  t^agner  Morrall,  now  Mrs.  Darling. 

Mrs.  Darling  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Wamego,  and  from  high  school  entered  Miss  Kelly's 
Seminary  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  she 
spent  three  years.  She  was  also  a  student  in  Ottawa 
University  at  Ottawa;  Kansas,  a  year,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  the  same  school  and  took  a  year's 
course  in  music.  She  is  now  clerk  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Wamego  and  has  interested  herself  in  many 
social  and  benevolent  movements.  She  is  past  matron 
of  Wamego  Chapter  No.  76,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  served  two  years  in  that  office. 
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She  was  married  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  May  4, 
1912,  to  Fred  Enoch  Darling.  Mr.  Darling  was  bom 
at  Hudson,  Michigan,  March  12,  1873,  and  died  May 
24,  1912,  twenty  days  after  his  marriage.  He  spent 
his  childhood  in  his  native  locality  of  Michigan  and 
came  with  his  parents  to  Kansas,  locating  near  Gre- 
nola,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools.  He  also 
attended  school  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  began  his 
business  career  in  a  hardware  store.  In  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Moulton  as  dis- 
tributing agent  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Furnace 
Company  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Moulton  died  and 
Mr.  Darling  was  just  preparing  to  take  over  the 
business  for  the  entire  Middle  West  when  his  own 
death  occurred.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Glenn  Smith,  postmaster  of  Horton,  and  for  many) 
years  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  that  city, 
has  lived  most  of  his  life,  a  period  of  forty -seven 
.  years,  in  Kansas  and  has  well  earned  a  position  of 
esteem  as  well  as  material  prosperity. 

His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish  people  who  early 
settled  in  New  York  State.  It  was  m  New  York 
State  that  his  father,  Nathan  C.  Smith,  was  born 
in  1819.  Nathan  C.  Smith  spent  his  early  life  in 
New  York  and  afterwards  removed  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, in  that  historic  region  associated  with 
Washington's  exploits  during  the  French  and  Indian 
•war,  Venango  County.  There  he  became  interested 
in  rafting;  down  the  Allegheny  River  to  Pittsburgh. 
While  living  in  Pennsylvania  the  Civil  war  came  on 
and  almost  at  the  beginning  he  enlisted  in  the  Second 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  was  through  all  the  strug- 
gle, doing  his  part  as  a  loyal  and  brave  soldier.  He 
fought  at  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  was  in  many  of  the  campaigns  led  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  until  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the 
war.  In  1870  he  brought  his  family  West  to  Kansas 
and  became  a  pioneer  in  Marshall  County.  He  traded 
property  for  a  homestead  right  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  farming  until  he  retired  in  1894.  After 
his  retirement  he  lived  in  Horton,  but  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1900  at  Frankfort,  Kansas,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Dexter,  who  was  then  living 
in  that  city.  Nathan  Smith  began  voting  as  a  whig, 
was  a  republican  during  the  critical  period  of  the 
Civil  war  and  later  times,  eventually  aflBiliated  with 
the  populists  in  Kansas  and  closed  his  political 
career  as  a  democrat.  He  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  all  his  life,  and 
served  as  deacon  a  number  of  years.  Nathan  Smith 
married  Amanda  J.  Adams,  who  was  born  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1832,  and  died  at  Horton,  Kansas, 
in  1904.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children:  Emma, 
wife  of  T.  B.  Dexter,  now  a  farmer  living  at  Wini- 
fred, Kansas;  Welling  M.,  a  farmer  at  Laquey,  Mis- 
souri; Glenn  A.;  May,  wife  of  Robert  Waterbury, 
of  Bedford,  Indiana,  where  Mr.  Waterbury  is  a 
tailor;  and  Guy  H.,  connected  with  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Company  at  Horton. 

Glenn  A.  Smith  was  born  while  his  parents  lived  in 
Venango  County,  Pei^sylvania,  December  16,  1866. 
Some  of  his  first  recollections  are  of  the  pioneer 
homestead  of  his  father  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas. 
He  grew  up  on  that  farm  and  lived  there  until  1877, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Frankfort.  Here  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  three  years  and  following 
that  began  his  apprenticeship  as  a  drug  clerk  in 
Frankfort,  where  he  remained  until  1889.  For  the 
next  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  employed  in  a  drug 
store  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  six  months  fol- 


lowing' at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  in  1893  re- 
turned to  Kansas  and  located  at  Horton.  For  six 
years  he  was  steadily  engaged  as'  an  employe  of  Mr. 
C.  A.  Sautter,  druggist,  and  in  1899  entered  the  drug 
business  on  his  own  account,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Smith  &  Mead.  In  1904  the  partners  sold  their  busi- 
ness to  Holt  &  McNerney,  and  Mr.  Smith  continued 
with  this  firm  four  years.  In  1908  he  bought  the 
interest  of  Mr.  McNerney  and  soon  afterwards  Mr. 
Lindsay  bought  the  Holt  interest,  thus  making  the 
firm  of  Smith  &  Lindsay,  which  does  a  flourishing 
business  today  in  their  ample  and  well  equipped  store 
at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Front  streets. 

Besides  his  business  Mr.  Smith  owns  his  home  on 
North  Main  Street.  He  has  made  himself  a  live 
factor  in  the  town  in  every  possible  way,  is  president 
of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  in  1914  was  appointed 
postmaster  by  President  Wilson.  Much  of  his  time 
is  now  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  postal 
affairs  of  this  city.  He  is  a  democrat,  has  served 
on  the  school  board,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with 
Horton  Lodge  No.  326,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Horton  Chapter  No.  76,  Royal  Areh 
Masons,  Horton  Commandery  No.  36,  Knight*^ 
Templar,  Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Leavenworth,  Horton  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Horton  Lodge  No.  165,  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Magic  City  Camp  No.  535,  of 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  Horton  Camp 
No.  37,  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Mr.  Smith  married  in  Horton,  in  1896,  Miss  Lillie 
Elliott,  daughter  of  B.  C.  and  Mary  Elliott.  Her 
mother  is  still  living  and  makes  her  home  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  who  came 
to  Kansas  from  Missouri  in  1882.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  had  three  children:  Dean,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  five  years;  Warren,  still  at  home  and  a  student 
in  the  Horton  High  Sch6ol;  and  Neva  in  high  school. 

Ed.  C.  Varner.  A  substantial  Kansas  farmer  who 
is  making  a  good  living  and  proving  himself  a  factor 
in  the  citizenship  of  Butler  County,  Ed  C.  Varner 
has  in  the  course  of  two  years  become  one  of  the  well 
known  oil  men  of  the  entire  country.  Fortune  some- 
times plays  strange  freaks  and  showers  its  benefits 
upon  those  apparently  undeserving.  However,  as  a 
rule  the  rewards  of  fortune  are  wisely  bestowed.  Ed 
C.  Varner  did  much  to  merit  all  the  prosperity  that 
has  come  to  him  in  the  rich  oil  districts  of  Augusta. 

It  was  largely  his  foresight  and  wisdom  that 
brought  about  the  thorough  development  of  this 
field.  He  and  his  brother  Frank  insisted  from  the 
first  that  deep  tests  should  be  made  in  this  district. 
The  operators  at  first  were  inclined  to  make  tests 
for  gas  only,  but  Ed  and  Frank  Varner  insisted 
firmly  for  borings  that  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  of  oil  or  gas.  They  inserted  clauses 
■  in  their  leases  which  provided  for  such  deep  tests, 
and  the  result  was  that  some  of  the  richest  oil  strata 
in  the  mid-continent  field  were  uncovered  in  Butler 
County. 

Mr.  Ed  Varner  owns  285  acres  in  the  oil  belt.  The 
first  gas  well  was  brought  in  on  his  place  on  April 
28,  1914.  Within  a  year  five  producing  wells  were  on 
his  land.  The  first  oil  well  was  struck  July  12,  1915. 
Less  than  a  year  later,  on  May  24,  1916,  the  tenth 
well  was  brought  in.  There  are  now  thirty-six  wells 
and  some  are  among  the  largest  producers  in  South- 
ern Kansas.  The  big  well  known  as  Number  6  ex- 
celled all  others,  and  started  out  with  an  avera^ 
production  of  8,500  barrels  per  day  and  at  the  age 
of  a  year  was  flowing  2,500  barrels  a  day,  one  of  the 
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most,  if  not  the  most,  remarkable  in  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Frank  Varner  also  owns  large  amounts  of  land  in 
the  Augusta  oil  and  gas  district,  and  on  his  277 
acres  there  were  ten  oil  wells  producing  in  1916. 

Ed  C.  Varner  has  lived  in  Butler  County  since 
early  boyhood,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  satisfac- 
tion that  part  of  the  prosperity  due  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  should  fall  on  one 
of  the  older  settlers.  Mr.  Varner  was  born  in  Jack- 
son County,  Illinois,  in  1867,  a  son  of  Jesse  V.  and 
Olive  (Orr)  Varner.  The  paternal  grandparents  were 
Joseph  and  Martha  (Drumm)  Varner.  Jesse  Varner 
was  bom  in  Washington  County^  Ohio,  in  1828  and 
died  in  1904.  His  wife  was  bom  in  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio,  in  1837,  a  daughter  of  Russell  and  Eleanor 
(Winans)  Orr.  Mrs.  Jesse  Varner  is  one  of  Butler 
County's  pioneer  women  and  now  lives  at  Augusta. 

When  the  Varner  family  came  to  Kansas  Ed  was 
eleven  years  of  age.  He  had  acquired  part  of  his 
education  in  Illinois  and  he  also  attended  the  schools 
in  Butler  County.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
natur^ly  chose  that  vocation  when  he  started  out  to 
make  hb  own  way  in  the  world.  In  1891  he  became 
an  independent  farmer  and  in  1894  bought  the  farm 
home  which  he  occupied  until  he  removed  to  Augusta. 
He  now  has  one  of  the  excellent  homes  in  that  town, 
located  on  Osage  Street.  Besides  his  first  farm  he 
acquired  in  the  fall  of  1902  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  17  in  Walnut  Township.  He  paid  Merl 
Camahan  twenty-six  hundred  dollars  for  this  160 
acres  and  he  made  it  thereafter  the  principal  scene 
of  his  operations  as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  Be- 
fore the  oil  and  gas  era  struck  Butler  County  Mr. 
Varner  was  considered  one  of  its  most  substantial 
business  men  and  successful  citizens.  He  was  one  of 
the  oreanizers  and  is  now  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  of  Augusta. 

He  is  head  of  a  fine  family  and  is  liberally  bestow- 
ing upon  them  the  advantages  of  education  and  cul- 
ture, and  what  he  can  do  for  them  is  the  best  satis- 
faction derived  from  his  material  prosperity.  Mr. 
Varner  married  at  Augusta,  September  23,  1894,  Miss 
Ona  Carr,  a  native  of  Tennessee.  Her  parents,  D. 
M.  and  Nancy  (Dobbins)  Carr,  located  at  Augusta  in 
1882  and  both  are  now  deceased.  The  familv  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Varner  comprises  five^hildren:  Ethel, 
Ralph,  Chester,  Cecil  and  Velma.  Ethel  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Augusta  High  School  in  1916,  Ralph 
is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1917  in  the  high  school, 
and  Chester  is  in  the  third  year  of  high  school. 
Cecil  is  still  in  the  grammar  school. 

Harris  W.  Manning,  M.  D.  The  countrv  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cottonwood  River  around  Emporia 
has  become  a  landmark  in  Kansas  literature,  largely 
due  to  the  ability  of  William  Allen  White  in  invest- 
ing those  scenes  with  literary  color  and  description. 
It  was  along  the  banks  of  the  famous  Cottonwood, 
four  miles  west  of  Emporia  in  Lyon  County,  that 
Dr.  Harris  W.  Manning,  a  prominent  physician  and 
a  specialist  at  Eureka,  was  born  September  20,  1868. 

His  father,  Patrick  W.  Manning,  belonged  to  the 
colony  of  earliest  settlers  in  Lyon  County,  having 
homp«^^teaded  a  claim  there  about  the  middle  of  the 
decade  of  the  '50s,  when  the  first  white  settlements 
were  being  planted  along  the  Cottonwood.  Patrick 
W.  Manning  was  a  pon  of  William  and  Catherine 
r White)  Manning,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  William 
Manning  followed  milling  in  Ireland  near  his  birth- 
place at  Waterford,  but  about  1846  immigrated  to 
America  and  landed  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  from 


there  went  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  died  there  soon  afterward.  Of  their  children 
who  are  still  living,  William  is  a  resident  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  Kate  is  a  resident  of  Norman,  Okla- 
homa, the  widow  of  Henry  King,  who  was  a  furrier 
and  later  a  farmer  in  Kansas. 

Patrick  W.  Manning  was  bora  in  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, in  1834,  and  was  about  twelve  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  landed  at  Montreal,  Canada.  The 
death  of  his  parents  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  left  him 
an  orphan  and  he  was  then  taken  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  bound  out  to  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Wattles.  He  lived  with  that  family  a  number  of 
years.  About  1854,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  came  to  Kansas.  Kansas  was  then  in  the 
throes  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  free  state 
and  the  pro-slavery  factions,  but  his  chief  purpose 
in  coming  to  Kansas  was  to'  secure  a  claim.  He 
took  his  claim  of  160  acres,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
turned to  Michigan.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war  he  was  given  a  ]30sition  in  the  quartermaster's 
department,  and  remained  in  the  service  throughout 
the  period  of  hostilities.  After  the  war  he  retumed 
to  his  claim  in  Lyon  County  and  developed  that  as  a 
farm,  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  that  community 
of  hardy  and  enterprising  Kansas  people,  and  re- 
mained on  his  homestead  until  his  death  in  1903.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  210  4cres  of  fine 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  Cottonwood.  On  his 
farm  he  pursued  diversified  agriculture,  and  was 
also  engaged  in  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  horses 
and  short-horn  cattle.  Politically  he  was  a  republi- 
can. Patrick  Manning  married  Laura  S.  Bentley, 
who  was  born  in  March,  1841,  at  Jamestown,  New 
York,  and  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
on  the  old  home  place  of  "Ljon  County.  Doctor  Man- 
ning was  the  oldest  of  their  several  children.  Kate, 
born  in  1870,  married  C.  S.  Linck,  who  is  manager 
of  the  Ball  Mercantile  Company  at  Emporia.  Cas- 
sius,  the  youngest  of  the  children,  was  bom  in  1873 
and  died  in  infancy. 

Doctor  Manning  spent  his  early  life  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Lyon  County.  He  attended  the  mral 
schools,  and  in  1891  was  ^aduated  from  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  at  Emporia.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  successful  teacher.  For  one  year  he  taught 
in  a  ward  school  in  Osage  County,  and  for  one  year 
was  prinicipal  of  the  high  school  of  that  county. 
Carrying  out  his  plans  for  a  professional  career,  he 
entered  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  where  he 
graduated  M.  D.  in  May,  1897.  Doctor  Manning 
had  exceptional  opportunities  and  experience  prior 
to  beginning  active  practice.  For  two  years  he  was 
employed  as  an  interne  and  on  other  duties  in  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  where  he  gained  familiarity  with 
the  work  of  some  of  the  finest  surgeons  of  the  coun- 
try. He  also  spent  nine  months  traveling  abroad  in 
England,  Scotland  and  France. 

Doctor  Manning  began  practice  at  Eureka,  Kansas, 
in  1900,  and  has  built  up  a  splendid  clientage  in 
general  medicine  and  surgery.  Since  1912,  however, 
he  has  been  specializing  on  internal  medicine  and 
diseases  of  the  skin.  For  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
himself  in  these  special  lines  he  has  taken  post-gradu- 
ate work  in  Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans  during 
the  winters  of  1913,  1915  and  1917. 

Doctor  Manning  was  county  health  officer  of  Green- 
wood County  from  1901  to  1903,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Lyon  County  and  the  State  Medical 
.  Societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  His 
offices  are  in  the  Evans  and  Clark  Building  on  Main 
Street  in  Eureka. 
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In  1906,  the  year  he  married,  Doctor  Maiming 
erected  his  modern  home  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Mulberry  Streets.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics, 
is  afi^ated  with  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  106,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Eureka,  is  past  high 
priest  of  Eureka  Chapter  No.  45,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, a  member  of  Eureka  Commandery  No.  54, 
Knights  Templar,  of  Wichita  Consistory  No.  2,  of 
the  Scottish  Rite,  and  belongs  to  Wichita  Council, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  to  Queen  Bess  Chapter 
No.  56,  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  at  Eureka. 
Doctor  Manning  was  married  at  McPherson,  Kan- 
•  sas,  in  1906,  to  Miss  Marian  Anspach,  daughter  of 
^  W.  G.  and  Mary  (Davis)  Anspach.  Her  mother  lives 
at  McPherson,  and  her  father,  now  deceased,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  a  banker  at  Wilson,  Kansas. 

August  Bondi  was  a  splendid  figure  in  the  annals 
of  Kansas  for  fully  half  a  century,  and  has  been 
fitly  described  as  soldier  and  patriot  and  one  of  the 
immortal  followers  of  John  Brown. 

From  the  city  of  culture  and  of  old  world  civiliza- 
tion, Vienna,  Austria,  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  plains 
of  Kansas  where  were  performed  those  deeds  wnich 
will  ring  down  through  history.  August  Bondi  was 
born  at  Vienna  July  21,  1833,  a  son  of  Hart  Eman- 
uel and  Martha  (Irankl)  Bondi,  who  were  also  na- 
tives of  Vienna.  His  father  was  a  Jewish  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  goods.  August  Bondi  was  educated 
at  the  Catholic  College  of  the  Order  of  Piarists.  He 
also  had  a  private  tutor.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
admitted  to  an  institution  of  normal  grade,  and  in 
1847  began  the  study  of  the  English  language.  When 
fourteen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academic  League 
and  fouffht  under  Kossuth  during  the  Hungarian 
war  for  liberty.  He  had  just  been  admitted  to  the 
University  of  Vienna,  but  his  participation  in  the 
war  caused  him  to  be  exiled. 

On  September  6,  1848,  he  started  for  the' United 
States  with  his  parents,  and  they  landed  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  10th  of  November.  From  there  a  boat 
brought  them  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  landed,  November  23.  After  a  few  months  of 
employment  as  a  typo  in  St.  Louis,  he  taught  school 
a  year  in  that  city,  and  another  year  was  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  Texas.  He  became  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  on  July  21,  1854.  For  one  year 
he  was  in  the  clothing  business  at  St.  Louis. 

A  practice  which  August  Bondi  began  early  and 
kept  up  to  the  end  of  his  days  was  the  writing  of 
a  diary.  From  this  record  it  is  pos8il3le  to  trace 
with  absolute  accuracy  his  varied  relationship  with 
many  important  affairs  and  events.  From  this  diary 
it  is  learned  that  he  arrived  in  Kansas  May  26,  1855. 
He  was  from  the  first  an  intense  anti-slavery  partisan. 
From  St.  Louis  he  had  gone  up  the  river  on  the 
steamer  Polar  Star  to  Kansas  City,,  which  point 
he  reached  April  2,  and  on  April  4  he  arrived  at 
Lawrence.  After  two  weeks  at  Lawrence  he  made 
a  trip  through  the  eastern  section  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  affairs  on  the  border.  With  a  partner  he 
squatted  on  a  claim  on  the  Mosquito  branch  of  the 
Pottawatomie  in  Franklin  County.  There  in  the  fall 
of  1855  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Brown.  He 
opened  a  general  store  at  Lawrence,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  first  places  of  business  there.  He  kept 
it  until  1856. 

After  the  burning  of  Lawrence  he  joined  the  com- 
pany of  John  Brown,  Jr.  When  this  force  disbanded 
he  joined  John  Brown,  Sr.,  and  took  part  in  the 
engagement  at  Black  Jack,  and  was  with  Brown  in 
his  different  raids  along  the  border  until  the  final 


fight  at  Ossawatomie  in  September,  1856.  During 
the  border  warfare  his  own  property  was  destroyed  by 
QuantreU's  men,  and  some  years  later  the  i'ederai 
Government  aUowed  him  $1,000  in  damages. 

In  February,  1857,  he  laid  out  the  Town  of  Greelcr 
in  Anderson  County  and  was  appointed  postmaster 
in  the  same  year,  holding  the  office  just  a  year.  From 
that  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  kept 
the  underground  railway  station  at  Greeley.  In  1858 
he  was^  appointed  enrolling  ofiicer  for  Kansas  Terri- 
tory for  the  Eighth  Brigade  in  Anderson  County. 

On  April  29,  1861,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  on  December  23,  1861,  enlisted  in  Company  K 
of  the  Fifth  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  during  his  service 
of  three  years  was  present  in  nearly  all  the  engage- 
ments in  which  the  regiment  took  part.  In  1862 
he  became  commissary  sergeant  and  later  first  serg- 
eant. Several  times  he  was  wounded,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1864,  sustained  a  grave  injury  and  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Confederates  near  Fine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  battlefield. 
On  November  10,  1864,  he  was  discharged  at  Leaven- 
worth. 

For  a  short  time  Mr.  Bondi  conducted  a  grocery 
store  at  Leavenworth,  but  in  1866  located  at  Salina, 
where  he  also  opened  a  store.  From  the  first  he 
was  closely  indentified  with  the  public  life  ot  the 
town  and  county.  He  served  as  probate  judge  of 
Saline  County  from  1876  to  1878  was  register  clerk 
in  the  United  States  Land  Office  in  1879,  was  also 
police  judge  and  in  1880  was  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  appraise  the  old  Fort  Barker  Military 
Beservation.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Trustees  of  Charitable  Institu- 
tions. He  held  many  other  offices.  For  three  years 
during  President  Cleveland's  last  term  he  was  post- 
master of  Salina.  In  1896  he  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  an  active  member  and  con- 
tributor to  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  and 
his  thorough  scholarship  made  his  recollections  espe- 
ciaUy  avaUable  for  historical  material.  He  was  a 
thir^-second  degree  Mason,  belonged  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  1898  Mr.  Bondi  went  back  to  revisit  his  old 
birthplace  in  Vienna.  While  visiting  the  German 
consul  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  he  fell  dead  on  the 
street  September  30,  1907. 

On  June  28,  1860,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
August  Bondi  married  Miss  Hairietta  Einstein.  She 
was  born  in  Germany  October  15,  1833,  a  daughter 
of  Israel  and  Sophia  (Kettner)  Einstein.  Mr^  Pondi 
died  at  oalina  August  24,  1900.  The  fruit  of  their 
union  were  ten  children,  eight  daughters  and  two 
sons.  Rosa  R.,  bom  April  28,  1861,  married  Jacob 
Bower  on  June  28,  1884,  and  they  now  live  at  Mat- 
toon,  Illinois,  their  four  children  being  Sarah,  Ethel, 
Albert  and  Jules.  Helene,  the  second  child,  was  bom 
November  27,  1865,  and  died  August  27,  1866.  Ella, 
born  December  14,  1866,  was  married  January  15, 
1893,  to  Frank  Schuloff,  and  they  reside  at  Mattoon, 
Illinois,  and  have  a  child  Florence.  Isidore  Israel, 
bom  April  29,  1868,  was  married  Julv  26,  1911,  to 
Tennie  Suzak,  and  he  has  had  three  children,  Helen, 
August  Men  die,  and  Caroline  Martha,  the  last  being 
deceased.  Emma,  bom  December  17,  1869,  married 
January  5,  1898,  Leo  Sinn,  and  they  reside  at  Ke- 
wanee,  Illinois.  Minnie  Esther,  born  February  22, 
1871,  was  married  January  22,  1896,  to  Sigmond 
Stiefel.  Mr.  Stiefel  was  bom  January  17,  1871,  in 
Germany,  and  for  many  years  was  the  leading  dry 
goods  merchant   at  Salina,   where  he  died  January 
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19,  1911.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Salina  Lodge 
No.  718,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Mrs.  Stiefel  whose  home  is  at  441  South  Banta  Fe 
Avenue  in  Salina,  has  two  children,  Henrietta  Bondi, 
born  October  27,  1900,  and  Benedict  Frankl,  bom 
August  15,  1903.  Hart  Emanuel,  the  next  child 
younger  than  Mrs.  Stiefel,  was  bom  March  5, 1873,  was 
married  July  21,  1905,  to  Miss  Cora  Strouse,  and  their 
two  children  are  Henrietta  Carrol  and  Leon  August. 
Lillian,  born  October  8,  1874,  married  January  24, 
1904,  Adolph  Hess.  Lydia,  born  July  16,  1876,  was 
married  August  22,  1905,  to  Julius  Oohn,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Joseph  Bondi.  Josephine  Sophia,  born 
February  23,  1879,  married  June  1,  1912,  Isidore 
Vehon,  and  they  live  at  Salina. 

Oscar  R.  Farbis  had  an  active  experience  as  an 
educator  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, where  he  was  born,  and  about  eight  years  ago 
he  came  to  Kansas  and  has  been  a  factor  in  vitalizing 
some  of  the  schools  of  this  state.  He  is  now  super- 
intendent of  the  city  Schools  system  of  Eureka.  That 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  public  school  organizations. 
in  Kansas,  and  his  responsibilities  and  capable  ad- 
ministration make  Mr.  Farris  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  Kansas. 

He  was  bomr  in  Knox  County,  Indiana,  January  16, 
1881.  His  Farris  ancestors  came  from  England  and 
were  early  settlers  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Farris  in  the 
maternal  line  is  of  German  descent.  His  father,  Mil- 
ton Farris,  was  born  in  Martin  County,  Indiana, 
February  26,  1844,  and  grew  up  and  married  in  that 
county.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Twenty-first  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  in 
the  army  until  mustered  out  in  1866.  He  saw  some 
severe  fighting  and  very  arduous  campaigning.  He 
was  with  General  Butler  in  the  south  and  assisted  in 
the  taking  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  battle  of  Baton 
Bouge,  Louisiana,  he  was  seriously  wounded  with  a 
gun  shot  in  the  hip,  and  was  incapacitated,  in  fact 
the  wound  nearly  costing  him  his  life.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  Martin  County,  Indiana,  was  mar- 
ried, and  then  removed  to  Knox  County,  where  he 
beeanie  a  farmer,  In  1885  he  moved  to  Daviess 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  is  now  living  retired.  He 
is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  is  afiiliated  with  the  Odd  Fellows.  Milton  Farris 
married  Alwilda  Porter.  She  was  bom  in  Tuscara- 
was .County,  Ohio,  February  26,  1845.  Their  children 
are:  John,  who  for  many  years  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Bock  Island  Railway  Company,  and  died  at 
Kansas^ City,  Kansas,  in  October,  1916;  Will,  who  is 
vice  president  of  a  railroad  company  at  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana;  Porter,  manager  of  the  extensive 
plant  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Company  of  St.  Louis  at 
Brazil,  Indiana;  Clifford,  a  farmer  in  Daviess  County, 
Indiana;  and  Oscar  R. 

Oscar  R.  Farris  spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm, 
attended  the  district  schools  of  Daviess  County,  and 
for  three  years  was  a  student  in  the  high  school  at 
Elnora,  Indiana.  Before  reaching  bis  majority  he 
was  at  work  as  a  teacher.  He  spent  the  years  1901- 
02  and  1902-03  in  the  rural  schools  of  Daviess  County. 
In  1903-04  he  taught  the  eighth  year  of  departmental 
work  in  the  Brazil,  Indiana,  city  schools,  and  for 
three  years  after  that  was  principal  of  a  ward  build- 
ing with  eleven  assistant  teachers.  In  tho  meantime 
he  v^as  furthering  his  individual  education,  and  in 
1909,  after  the  full  four  years  course,  he  received 
a  life  teacher's  certificate  from  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute. 

The  fall  of  1909  found  Mr.  Farris  as  teacher  of 


history  in  the  high  school  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
He  held  that  position  three  years,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1912  became  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Par- 
sons. Two  years  later  he  was  called  from  that  place 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools  of  Eureka. 
Mr.  Farris  has  under  his  direct  supervision  four 
schools,  a  staff  of  twenty-three  teachers  and  700 
scholars. 

His  home  is  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Maple 
Streets  in  Eureka.  Mr.  Farris  has  made  some  invest- 
ments in  Kansas,  and  finds  it  a  splendid  state  to  live 
in.  He  owns  eighty  acres  of  farming  land  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Fort  Scott. 

He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  is  affiliated  with  Fidelity  Lodge 
No.  106,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the  South- 
east Kansas  and  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tions. In  1906,  at  Elnora,  Indiana,  he  married  Miss 
Maud  O.  Price,  who  was  born  in  Randolph  County, 
Indiana.  They  have  two  children:  Helen,  born 
March  17,  1907,  and  Marie,  bom  May  10, 1909. 

Jbsse  S.  Wilson  was  a  prominent  and  successful 
stockman  in  Illinois  for  many  years,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1912  transferred  his  interests  to  Kansas.  He  spent 
a  few  months  at  Emporia  but  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  located  at  Hamilton  in  Greenwood  County.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  proprietor  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land, 
constituting  a  splendid  ranch,  and  some  of  the  finest 
cattle  and  horses  in  the  state  are  kept  on  that  ranch 
or  are  shipped  from  there  to  market.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  both  a  stock  farmer  and  stock  dealer.  His  ranch 
is  situated  five  miles  northwest  of  Hamilton. 

He  belongs  to  a  pioneer  family  of  Tazewell  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  was  bom  October  23,  1861.  The 
Wilsons  were  originally  Kentuckians  and  earlier  than 
that  were  from  Scotland.  Three  brothers  of  the  name 
came  over  to  Virginia  in  Colonial  days,  crossed  the 
mountains  into  Kentucky,  and  grandfather  William 
Wilson  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  the  blue 
grass  region  of  that  state  in  April,  1801.  He  first 
went  to  Illinois  in  1817,  or  before  Illinois  became  a 
state,  but  returned  to  Kentucky.  In  1827  he  became 
a  pioneer  settler  on  a  farm  in  Tazewell  County  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  years.  He  died  in 
Hoped  ale  Township  of  Tazewell  County,  May  4, 
1864.  William  Wilson  married  Nancy  Spencer, 
who  was  bom  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  died  in 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois.  Two  of  their  children  are 
still  living.  Joe  is  a  retired  farmer  at  Richill,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  his  time  was  one  of  the  foremost  cattle 
men  of  the  state.  Frances  is  living  at  Minier  in 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  the  widow  of  the  late  James 
W.  Hemdon,  who  is  a  farmer. 

Edward  Wilson,  father  of  Jesse  S.,  was  bom  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1825,  and  when  two  years 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois.  He  grew  up 
and  married  there,  acquired  extensive  interests  as  a 
farmer  and  stock  man  and  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  that  indu<»try.  He  died  in  Tazewell  County  in 
the  spring  of  1888.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat, 
served  two  terms  as  county  supervisor  and  held  various 
township  offices,  including  those  of  assessor  and  road 
commissioner.  He  was  extremely  public  spirited  and 
was  keenly  interested  in  civic  and  political  affairs. 
Fratemallv  he  was  identified  with  the  Masonic  Order. 
Edward  Wilson  married  Mary  E.  Allensworth,  who 
was  bora  December  13,  1827,  and  is  now  living,  well 
upwards  of  ninety  years,  at  Mackinaw,  Tazewell 
County,   Illinois.     Her   oldest  child  was  Edward,   a 
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farmer  who  died  at  Mackinaw,  Illinois,  in  June,  1896. 
Sallie,  the  second  in  age,  died  at  Mackinaw  in  1883, 
unmarried.  Ben  F.  is  a  retired  farmer  and  bank 
president  at. Mackinaw,  Illinois.  Sue  lives  at  Mack- 
inaw, the  widow  of  Bichard  Sparks,  who  is  a  retired 
farmer  and  died  October  3, 1916.  William  is  a  retired 
farmer  at  Mackinaw.  The  sixth  in  age  is  Jesse  8. 
Wilson,  of  Hamilton,  Kansas.  John  L.  is  now  serv- 
ing as  sheriff  of  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  having 
been  elected  on  the  democratic  ticket  and  resides  at 
Pekin,  the  county  seat. 

Jesse  S.  Wilson  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
rural  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  in  1880  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  at  Normal,  Illinois.  His 
early  years  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and  he 
naturally  took  to  the  vocation  of  farming  and  stock 
raising.  He  finally  assumed  the  management  of  the 
old  homestead  and  remained  in  active  charge  until  he 
came  to  Kansas  four  years  ago.  While  he  gives  close 
attention  to  the  management  of  his  fine  ranch  in 
Greenwood  County,  he  makes  his  home  in  the  town  of 
Hamilton  and  has  erected  the  finest  residence  in 
the  town,  on  Main  Street.  Besides  his  various  prop- 
erty interests  in  Kansas  he  owns  land  in  Illinois 
and  has  a  dwelling  at  Mackinaw. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  always  been  identified  with  the 
democratic  partv  since  casting  his  first  vote.  While 
living  in  Illiuois  he  served  as  mayor  of  Mackinaw 
two  terms  and  in  the  spring  of  1913  was  honored 
with  a  similar  office  at  Hamilton,  Kansas.^  He  is 
still  mayor*  of  Hamilton,  being  now  in  his*  second 
term.  Much  of  the  municipal  improvement  of  the 
town  is  to  be  credited  to  his  administration.  Among 
other  interests  he  is  a  director  in  the  Hamilton  State 
Bank.  Mr.  Wilson  is  afiiliated  with  Hamilton  Lodge, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  wniie  his  other 
Masonic  connections  are  in  Illinois,  with  Pekin  Chap- 
ter No.  25,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Peoria  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  and  Peoria  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine. 

In  1888,  at  his  home  town  of  Mackinaw,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sophia  Hittle,  daughter  of  Lewis  and 
Abigail  (Sparks)  Hittle.  Her  mother  is  now  deceased 
and  her  father  is  a  retired  druggist  at  Mackinaw, 
Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  the  parents  of 
two  children:  Walter  Edward  and  Orvetta.  Walter 
Edward  is  actively  associated  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ness at  HamUton,  Kansas,  and  they  have  built  up  a 
business  which  gives  them  the  chief  distinction  as 
dealers  and  raisers  of  Hereford  cattle  and  Percheron 
horses  in  Greenwood  County.  Orvetta  is  the  wife 
of  Professor  Charles  R.  Phipps,  who  is  professor 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Emporia. 

Alphius  Lamont  Hamilton.  Forty-five  years  of 
continuous  work  and  association  with  the  law,  public 
office,  politics  and  civic  affairs  in  El  Dorado  and, 
Butler  County  have  naturally  made  Alphius  Lamont 
Hamilton  one  of  the  noteworthy  figures  in  that  sec- 
tion of  Kansas.  That  he  takes  first  rank  in  the  Kan- 
sas bar  is  a  distinction  that  will  be  readilv  acknowl- 
edged by  lawyers  all  over  the  state.  He  is  also  the 
dean  of  the  profession  in  his  home  county.  No  one 
could  be  more  thoroughly  American  than  Judjje  Ham- 
ilton. His  ancestors  have  been  connected  with  every 
great  war  in  which  our  nation  engaged  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  war.  He  belongs  to  that  class 
of  people  who  have  been  called  **the  sum  everlasting 
to  everlasting  Scotch-Irish,"  and  who  gave  their 
character  to  much  of  American  history  and  were 
especially  prominent  in  founding  and  developing  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies.    One  of  these  Scotch- . 


Irish  immigrants  during  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  James  Hamilton,  who  located  in 
Newton  Township,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Judge  Ham- 
ilton. James  Hamilton,  who  died  in  1777,  married 
Peggy  Laughlin,  and  all  their  three  sons  served  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Militia  during  the  Revolution,  The 
yoimgest  son,  Hugh,  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  married  Martha  Moorehead.  About  the 
close  of  the  century  they  located  in  Weslanoreland 
County.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hugh  was  William  Hamil- 
ton, grandfather  of  Judge  Hamilton.  William  Ham- 
ilton saw  active  service  in  the  War  of  1812  and  later 
became  prominent  in  the  state  militan^^  organization 
of  Pennsylvania,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral. General  Hamilton  married  Sarah  Stewart- 
William  Hamilton,  father  of  Judge  Hamilton,  was 
the  third  son  of  General  Hamilton  and  was  bom  in 
Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania  September  3,  1818.  He 
married  Catherine  Logan.  Her  father,  Robert  Logan, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war, 
being  a  member  of  the  noted  *  *  Roundhead ' '  resiment, 
officially  the  100th  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 
He  was  sixty-four  years  of  age  when  he  answered 
the  call  of  patriotism  and  went  to  the  war,  and  as  a 
result  of  advanced  years  and  exposure  suffered  at 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  he  died  before  completing 
his  three  year  term  of  enlistment.  Another  inter- 
esting ancestor  of  Judge  Hamilton  was  his  great- 
grandmother,  on  the  maternal  side.  Massie  Dillon 
when  a  girl  of  twelve  years  was  captured,  scalped 
and  left  for  dead  by  the  Indians  during  a  raid  on 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey.  Both  her  parents  were 
killed  at  the  same  time.  She  was  found  by  the  white 
settlers  and  finally  recovered.  Her  father,  Isaac  Dil- 
lon, of  New  Jersey,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Continental 
army  in  the  Revolution. 

Judge  Hamilton's  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Third  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery  in  the  Civil  war. 
This  regiment  saw  much  active  service  both  by  land 
and  sea.  After  the  war  he  came  west  in  1866  to 
Floris,  Davis  County,  Iowa,  and  resumed  his  former 
occupation  as  a  building  contractor. 

Alphius  Lamont  Hamilton  was  born  at  Harrisville 
in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  March  4,  1850,  and 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  the 
family  to  Iowa.  In  Pennsylvania  he  attended  the 
common  schools  and  also  the  Harrisville  Academy 
and  his  later  education  was  acquired  at  Iowa  CSty, 
Iowa.  At  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  under  General  James  B.  Weaver,  afterwards 
nationally  known  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  green- 
back and  populist  parties  and  who  was  a  candidate 
for  president  in  1880  and  again  in  1892.  From  Gen- 
eral Weaver 's  office  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  the  study 
of  law  with  Judge  Williams  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  He 
completed  his  course  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1871,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Des  Moines 
in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Judge  Hamilton  arrived  in  Kansas  and  located  at 
Emporia  July  12,  1871.  For  a  few  months  he  prac- 
ticed in  that  then  young  village  with  Ed  S.  Water- 
bury,  but  in  April,  1872,  came  to  El  Dorado,  which 
has  been  the  home  and  center  of  his  professional  and 
business  activities  for  forty-five  years.  .  The  law  has 
always  represented  to  Judge  Hamilton  the  dignity 
of  a  great  profession  and  all  his  practice  has  been 
regulated  in  conformity  with  its  strictest  ethics  and 
its  great  opportunities  for  human  service.  It  has 
brought  him  honors  as  well  as  financial  success,  and 
for  years  he  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Kansas. 
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Judge  Hamilton  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  K. 
Cubbison  in  1886.  In  1890  the  firm  was  enlarged 
and  became  Clogston,  Hamilton,  Fuller  &  Cubbison, 
with  offices  in  El  Dorado,  Eureka  and  Kansas  Cilr. 
^This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1892  and  later  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton became  a  partner  with  Bruce  B.  Leydig  under 
the  name  Hamilton  &  Lejdig.  This  was  a  long 
standing  partnership,  continuing  until  March  1,  1916. 
Recently  Judge  Hamilton  has  associated  himself  with 
James  Blaine  McKay,  formerly  of  Olathe,  Kansas, 
and  they  are  still  in  practice  as  Hamilton  &  McKay. 
Judge  Hamilton  is  attorney  for  the  Citizens  State 
Bank  of  El  Dorado,  and  represents  other  important 
banks  and  corporations.  He  is  a  member  of  both 
the  Kansas  State  and  American  Bar  Associations. 

He  has  long  been  an  influential  figure  in  the  repub- 
lican party.  He  was  elected  and  served  in  1877-7S 
as  county  attorney  of  Butler  County.  In  1887  he 
was  chosen  judge  of  the  twenty-sixth  judical  dis- 
trict, but  after  about  a  year  resigned  from  the  bench, 
preferring  the  role  of  a  lawyer  to  that  of  judge. 

Soon  iSter  locating  at  El  Dorado,  on  August  12, 
1873,  Judge  Hamilton  married  Jennie  Carr.  Her 
father,  Joseph  Carr,  pf  Augusta,  Kansas,  was  a  Butler 
County  pioneer  and  attained  the  remarkable  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  He  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Henry  Clay.  Three  children,  all  sons,  have  been 
bom  to  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Dillon  is  practic- 
ing dental  surgery  at  El  Dorado.  Homer  graduated 
from  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Law  in  1899  and  is 
now  in  practice  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Hugh  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College  and  is  a 
resident  of  Kansas  City. 

Anthony  Wayne  Faiechild,  M.  D.  The  work 
which  he  has  done  as  a  naember  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Pall  River  has  already  attracted  much 
attention  to  Doctor  Fairchild,  whose  attainments  and 
abilities  are  much  above  the  average.  Not  only  does 
a  large  clientage  esteem  him  for  his  services,  but 
his  w&e,  Mrs.  Fairchild,  is  likewise  a  graduate  physi- 
cian and  has  a  considerable  practice,  specializing  in 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  Fairchild  family  originated  in  England,  coming 
to  America  in  Colonial  times.  Doctor  Fairchild 's 
grandfather  was  Minor  Fairchild,  who  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1818,  and  became  a  pioneer  farmer 
in  Missouri.  He  died  in  Chariton  County  of  the 
latter  state  in  1899.  Minor  Fairchild  married  Miss 
Godwin,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  died 
in  St.  Charles  County,  Missouri. 

Dr.  Anthony  Wayne  Fairchild  was  bom  at.Wentz- 
ville,  Missouri,  June  1,  1878.  His  father  is  H.  W. 
Fairchild,  who  was  bom  in  Bradford  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1851,  but  when  a  young  man  came  with 
his  parents  to  WentzviUe,  Missouri.  He  was  married 
at  WentzviUe  to  Miss  Enmui  Hines,  also  a  native 
of  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was 
bom  in  1850.  H.  W.  Fairchild  followed  school  teach- 
ing and  farming  for  many  years,  but  finally  removed 
to  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  in  the  in- 
surance business  and  subsequently  became  a  merchant. 
He  now  lives  at  St.  Louis  and  has  a  farm  outside 
'  the  city  limits.  He  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics.  He 
and  his  wife  have  the  follo^^g  children:  Ida,  who 
is  unmarried  and '  lives  with  her  parents ;  Doctor 
Fairchild;  Carl  M.,  who  is  chief  rate  clerk  for  the 
International  and  6reat  Northem  Railway  at  Hous- 
ton. Texas;  Nellie  married  John  B.  Tremayne,  who 
is  in  the  ticket  auditing  department  of  the  Frisco 
vdL  in— If 


Bailroad  at  St.  Louis,  their  home  being  at  6240 
Magnolia  Street  in  that  city;  Tracy  E.,  who  also 
resides  at  6240  Magnolia  Street,  St.  Louis,  is  a  bond- 
ing clerk  for  the  Frisco  Railway;  Roy  is  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Doctor  Fairchild  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Missouri,  ^aduating  from  St. 
Louis  High  School  in  1896.  His  first  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  world  was  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store. 
He  left  that  business  in  1898  to  enlist  in  the  Sixteenth 
United  States  Infantry  for  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Unlike  most  of  the  volunteers  during 
that  brief  period  of  hostilities  he  saw  some  actuid 
service  on  the  battle  front.  He  was  with  his  com- 
mand for  ten  months,  was  first  sent  to  Tampa,  Flori- 
da, thence  to  Cuba,  and  was  a  participant  in  the 
three  days  heavy  fighting  on  San  Juan  Hill  and  also 
was  in  the  two  days  battle  at  Santiago. 

After  the  war  Doctor  Fairchild  returned  to  St. 
Louis,  again  worked  as  clerk  in  grocery  stores,  but 
having  definitely  decided  to  become  a  physician  he 
was  careful  of  saving  his  means  and  concentrating 
his  efforts  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  He  entered 
Barnes  Medical  College  in  1909.  This  institution 
was  afterward  combined  with  the  American  Medical 
College,  making  the  National  University  of  Arts  and 
Science.  Doctor  Fairchild  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  M.  D.  in  1913.  The  same  year  he  began 
practice  at  St.  Louie,  but  in  September,  1914,  came  ^ 
to  Fall  River,  Kansas.  He  handles  a  general  medical 
and  surgical  practice,  with  offices  in  the  Bank  of 
Fall  River  Building.  He  also  owns  his  home  in  the 
southern  part  of  town,  and  has  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres  in  Chariton  County,  Missouri. 

Doctor  Fairchild  is  an  active  member  of  the  Wilson 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  Kansas  State  Medical 
Society.  He  is  a  member  of  Walker-Jennings  Camp 
No.  4  of  the  Spanish- American  veterans.  Politically 
he  acts  independently.  In  Masonry  he  is  affiliated 
with  perhaps  the  oldest  lod^  in  the  Middle  West, 
Missouri  Lodge  No.  1,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  which  on  October  8,  1916,  celebrated  its 
hundredth  anniversary.  The  home  of  this  lodge  is 
St  Louis.  He  is  past  chancellor  commander  of 
Zulema  Lodge  No.  321  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at 
St.  Louis,  and  is  a  member  and  medical  examiner  for 
Fall  River  Camp  No.  5222  of  the  Modem  Woodmen 
of  America. 

On  December  28, 1908,  at  Defiance,  Missouri,  Doctor 
Fairchild  married  Miss  Statella  Fluesmier,  daughter 
of  Lewis  and  Catherine  Fluesmier.  Her  father  is  a 
farmer  at  Defiance,  Missouri,  and  her  mother  is  now 
deceased.  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  bom  at  Defiance,  Mis- 
souri, was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there,  took 
a  high  school  course  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and 
was  graduated  from  Valparaiso  University  as  a  phar- 
macist, with  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  In  1908  she  com- 
pleted her  course  in  Bames  Medical  College  and  re- 
ceived the  M.  D.  degree,  and  has  since  been  in  active 
practice,  being  now  associated  with  her  husband, 
though  mainly  specializing  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  have 
two  children:  Wayne  Wadsworth,  bom  June  17, 
1912,  and  Ima  Thais,  bom  September  3,  1916. 

James  A.  Wilson.  One  of  the  richest  oil  land 
districts  of  Kansas  is  the  territory  lying  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  El  Dorado,  the  county  seat  of  Butler  County. 
Among  its  citizens  who  have  become  prominent  f  actorsi 
in  oil  production  is  James  A.  Wilson.  All  through 
this  locality  rich   strikes  have  been  made,  and  on© 
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of  the  best  was  on  the  land  owned  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
just  1%  miles  north  of  El  Dorado.  This  copious 
pool  was  the  third  one  developed  and  has  become 
famous  as  the  Derby-Wilson  lease  of  480  acres.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  twenty-one  producing  oil  wells  on  the 
property  at  present. 

Mr.  Wilson  came  to  Butler  County  in  its  pioneer 
days.  He  was  ambitious  and  energetic,  and  long 
before  the  development  of  the  oil  fields  had  acquired 
interests  that  made  him  one  of  the  chief  cattle  men 
and  one  of  the  largest  land  holders. 

James  A.  Wilson  was  born  in  Columbia  County, 
Wisconsin,  December  23,  1856,  a  son  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  J.  (Wood)  Wilson.  He  is  descended  from  a 
titled  family  of  England.  His  grandfather,  the 
founder  of  this  branch  in  America,  was  a  second 
son.  Not  being  in  line  for  an  inheritance  from  his 
father  he  sought  a  new  field  of  opportunity  in  Canada 
and  there  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
his  death  occurring  in  the  City  of  Montreal.  In  that 
city  in  1830  was  born  Daniel  Wilson,  father  of  James 
A.  He  was  educated  in  public  schools  and  reared  in 
his  native  locality,  where  he  married  Mary  J.  Wood. 
Shortly  after  their  marriage  Daniel  Wilson  and  wife 
became  pioneers  in  Columbia  County,  Wisconsin. 
He  prospered  as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  and  in 
1876  took  up  his  residence  in  Kansas,  purchasing 
a  farm  near  Paola  in  Miami  County.  Here  his  agri- 
cultural interests  continued  and  he  was  accounted 
^one  of  the  sound  and  substantial  men  of  the  com- 
munity. He  was  a  stanch  old-line  republican,  and 
while  never  seeking  prominence  was  always  ready 
to  support  any  movement  which  he  felt  would  benefit 
his  community.  His  death  occurred  at  Paola  in  1887. 
He  was  a  faithful  supporter  of  and  active  worker 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his 
wife,  who  died  at  Paola  in  1907,  was  also  a  devout 
member.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
four  boys  and  four  girls. 

James  A.  Wilson  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Columbia  County,  Wisconsin,  and 
Miami  County,  Kansas.  After  graduating  from  the 
high  school  at  0<»awatomie  he  returned  home  and 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  twenty-one,  when 
he  left  the  parental  roof  to  come  out  to  Butler  Coun- 
ty. Here  he  took  up  land  on  the  Whitewater  River 
and  identified  himself  with  practical  farming  and 
stock  raising.  His  success  brought  him  accumula- 
tions of  large  bodies  of  land  and  stock,  and  the 
Wilson  country  home,  thirteen  miles  northwest  of 
El  Dorado,  comprises  2,400  acres  of  land  in  the 
Whitewater  Valley.  Both  the  home  and  farm  have 
splendid  modern  improvements,  including  large  bams, 
feed  corrals,  and  the  largest  alfalfa  barn  in  the 
county.  Here  hundreds,  of  cattle  are  fattened  every 
year.  He  also  specializes  in  registered  Percheron 
horses  and  has  done  much  as  a  mule  raiser.  Mr. 
Wilson  also  owns  large  tracts  of  land  in  Western 
Kansas  and  has  other  holdings  in  different  parts  of 
Butler  County.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  a .  number 
of  enterprises  and  in  several  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  not  been  identified  with  public 
life  nor  has  his  interest  in  politics  taken  him  more 
actively  into  contests  save  as  a  republican  voter  at 
election  t^me.  However,  every  duty  of  public  spirited 
citizenship  has  been  fulfilled  and  public  enterprises 
have  received  his  hearty  co-operation  and  assistance, 
especially  movements  for  the  improvements  of  schools. 

The  Wilson  home  at  303  West  Atchison  Street  in 
El  Dorado  is  a  large  Colonial  style  residence  with  spa- 
cious surrounding  grounds.  Mr.  Wilson  married  Miss 
Emma  Lambing,  of  Murdock  County,  Kansas,  daugh- 


ter of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Lambing,  both  now  de- 
ceased. Her  father  was  a  farmer,  stockman,  and 
pioneer  of  Butler  County.  Six  children  have  been 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson:  Gertrude,  who  lives 
at  home;  A.  D.,  manager  of  his  father's  ranch;  Mrs. , 
H.  E.  Kunkle,  of  El  Dorado;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Augustine, 
of  El  Dorado;  Ted,  at  the  Wentworth  MiUtaiy 
Academy  in  Missouri;  and  James,  Jr.,  the  third  year 
of  the  El  Dorado  High  School. 

Hon.  George  Stobch  was  one  of  the  notable  and 
influential  figures  during  the  first  and  second  decade» 
of  the  history  of  Atchison  County.  The  life  of  such 
a  man  deserves  the  memory  of  succeeding  generations 
because  it  exemplified  the  dignity  of  honest  labor 
and  was  fmitful  in  all  those  resources  which  con- 
tribute to  the  substantial  character  of  a  community. 
He  came  to  Kansas  when  the  state  was  in  its  infan^ 
of  development  and  was  a  pioneer  merchant  of  old 
Kennekuk,  becoming  in  time  a  merchant,  banker, 
statesman  and  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful 
citizens  Atchison  County  ever  had.  He  was  not  only 
a  pioneer  but  a  pioneer  with  a  vision  which  enabled 
him  to  see  far  ahead  into  the  future.  This  vision. 
coupled  with  a  faith  in  the  eventual  prosperity  of 
Kansas,  led  him  to  invest  heavily  in  farm  lands 
and  those  investments  gave  him  position  among  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Kansas  long  before  his  death. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Storch  was  closely 
identified  with  the  financial  and  civic  life  of  Atchi- 
son County  and  twice  represented  the  county  in  the 
halls  of  the  State  Legislature,  each  time  acquitting 
himself  with  credit  «.^d  honor. 

His  birth  occurred  near  Poppenhausen,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  February  z2,  1835.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  and  Margaret  (Breitung)  Storch.  His  father, 
a  farmer  and  linen  dealer,  was  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  time  quite  well  to  do.  The  son  grew  up 
in  his  native  land,  and  acquired  a  good  common 
school  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  de- 
termined to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  Embarking 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  he  landed  at  New  Orleans  and 
from  that  southern  city  made  his  way  by  river 
steamer  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  nvers  to 
Herman,  Missouri.  He  arrived  in  Missouri  in  the 
early  *50s.  Kansas  Territory  was  then  just  coming 
into  prominence,  through  the  promoted  emigration 
which  eventually  made  it  a  scene  of  struggle  between 
the  free  state  and  pro-slavery  factions  and  inaugu- 
rated the  stmggle  which  culminated  in  the  great  Civil 
war.  A  brother  had  alreadpr  engasred  in  farming  in 
that  neighborhood  and  assisted  Geore^e  in  securing 
employment  as  a  farm  hand  nearby.  For  some  years 
he  labored  on  farms  in  that  section  of  Missouri  and 
in  April,  1859,  he  removed  to  Atchison,  the  old  head- 
quarters of  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas. 

At  that  time  Atchi<»on  did  not  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  attract  the  residence  of  an  ambitious 
young  man.  Mr.  Storch,  therefore,  went  to  Ken- 
nekuk in  the  north  central  part  of  the  county.  Ken- 
nekuk was  then  in  the  hey-day  of  its  prosperity  and 
seemed  to  promise  more  than  Atchison.  Here  George 
Storch  opened  a  general  merchandise  store  with  such 
capital  as  he  had  accumulated  from  work  as  a  farm 
hand  in  Missouri.  Success  attended  his  efforts  from 
the  start.  His  judgment  in  selecting  Kennekuk  as  a 
business  location  proved-  correct.  Kennekuk  was  at 
that  time  prosperous  and  thriving  as  a  village,  being 
located  on  the  overland  mail  and  emigrant  route. 
The  Storch  store  made  money  for  its  owner  and  en- 
abled him  in  a  few  years  to  branch  out  and  invest 
in    land    and    become   a   banker.      His   faith   in   his 
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adopted  state  was  justified  by  buying  up  large  tracts 
of  land  which  for  half  a  century  have  continued 
to  increase  in  value.  About  that  time  the  Government 
was  granting  railway  companies  large  tracts  of  land 
along  the  rights  of  way  as  a  bonus  for  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  of  steel  across  the  West.  The  railway 
companies  put  these  tracts  on  sale  at  low  prices  and 
easy  terms  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  settlers  to 
come  in  and  develop  the  land  tributary  to  the  rail- 
roads. Mr.  Storch  accepted  the  opportunities  thus 
presented  and  in  time  became  owner  of  many  thou- 
.sands  of  acres. 

Kennekuk  had  its  day  and  the  time  came  when  the 
decline  of  the  village  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the 
building  of  the  Central  Branch  Railway  out  of  Atchi- 
son and  to  some  distance  southward  of  Kennekuk. 
With  his  usual  foresight  Mr.  Storch  recognized  and 
accepted  the  inevitable,  when  the  former  flourishing 
inland  village  would  practically  cease  to  exist.  There- 
fore in  1867  he  removed  to  Atchison  and  managed 
his  large  farming  interests  from  that  city. 

On  going  to  Atchison  Mr.  Storch  took  an  active 
part  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city.  In  1873  he 
organized  the  German  Savings  Bank.  For  many 
years  this  was  one  of  the  strong  financial  institutions 
of  the  city.  He  was  also  identified  with  the  first 
bank  established  at  Muscotah,  Kansas.  Besides  bank- 
ing he  became  prominent  as  a  real  estate  and  farm 
loan  factor,  organizing  the  Eastern  Kansas  Land 
and  Loan  Company,  a  business  which  is  still  prosper- 
ing and  of  which  his  daughter  Mrs.  Louise  J.  Lips  is 
prudent  Mr.  Storch  was  president  of  the  bank 
until  its  stock  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 
National  Bank,  and  he  continued  as  president  of 
that  new  institution  until  it  passed  out  of  existence. 
His  active  work  as  a  banker  covered  a  period  of 
eighteen  years. 

In  1859  Mr.  Storch  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Fox, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Fox,  who  removed 
from  Evansville,  Indiana,  where  Mrs.  Storch  was 
bom,  to  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  locating  on  a 
farm.  Mr.  Storch  and. wife  had  two  children.  The 
son  George  H.  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  bright, 
intelligent  and  capable  citizens  of  Atchison,  long 
associated  with  his  father  in  business.  He  died  in 
July,  1911.  The  daughter,  Louise  Justine,  is  the 
widow  of  Oscar  LipSw 

-  Mrs.  George  Storch  died  in  February,  1905.  Almost 
three  years  later  she  was  followed  by  her  husband, 
who  departed  this  life  in  January,  1908. 

Oscar  Lips  and  Louise  Justine  Storch  were  married 
in  1891.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  a  son,  Charles, 
bom  in  October,  1896.  Charles  Lips  acquired  his 
primary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Atchison, 
afterwards  attended  the  Military  Academy  at  Culver, 
Indiana,  and  is  now  taking  his  collegiate  course  in 
the  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence.  The  late 
Oscar  Lips  was  bom  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  son 
of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lips,  who  was  of  German  descent 
and  for  years  a  practicing  physician  in  St.  Louis. 
Oscar  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  city 
and  when  a  young  man  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
drug  business  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  he  moved 
to  Atchison,  where  he  died  in  August,  1905. 

The  many  business  activities  that  engaged  Mr. 
George  Storch  were  only  one  side  of  his  career.  He 
went  into  politics  for  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
him  to  render  service  to  his  community.  In  partisan- 
ship he  was  a  republican  and  for  many  years  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  that  party  in  Kansas.  Not  long 
after  establishing  himself  in  business  at  Kennekuk 
he  became  postmaster  of  the  town.     He  assisted  in 


establishing  the  first  union  school  in  the  village,  serv- 
ing as  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  charge 
of  this  school.  The  Horton  Headlight  has  the  follow- 
ing historical  account  of  this  school  in  an  issue  of 
August,  1905.  In  part  this  article  reads  as  follows: 
**The  old  stone  schoolhouse  was  not  the  first  school- 
house  in  the  Kennekuk  neighborhood,  but  it  was  the 
first  substantial  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
it  marks  an  important  epoch  in  its  educational  de- 
velopment It  was  built  in  1867.  It  was  a  joint 
district,  eight  miles  north  and  south.  The  west  line 
was  the  road  between  Atchison  and  Jackson  counties. 
A  strip  of  country  two  miles  wide  and  eight  miles 
long  in  Atchison  county  and  a  corresponding  strip 
of  country  just  over  the  line  in  Brown  county.  The 
schoolhouse  was  quite  a  structure  to  be  builded  in  that 
early  day,  but  the  settlers  did  not  complain  of  the 
high  taxes,  since  their  children  thus  had  a  good  place 
to  attend  school.  It  cost  about  three  thousand  dollars, 
a  good  sized  sum  of  money  for  early  settlers  to  ex- 
pend, but  it  shows  their  determination  to  provide  an 
education  for  their  children.  The  first  school  board 
was  composed  of  George  Storch,  Squire  Willis  and 
Henry  Claunch.'* 

The  cause  of  education  was  always  close  to  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Storch.  After  his  removal  to  the  City 
of  Atchison  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  being  president  for  some  time.  While  a 
resident  of  Kennekuk  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Atchison  County  in  the  Kansas  Legislature  in  1864. 
Kansas  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  only  three 
years  before,  and  the  opportunity  thus  came  to  him 
to  impress  his  ability  upon  the  state  government 
in  its  formative  period.  During  the  next  session  ho 
voted  for  Gen.  James  H.  Lane  for  United  States 
senator  and  also  gave  his  vote  to  ratify  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  national  constitution,  an  amend- 
ment which  is  today  one  of  the  most  vital  factors 
in  our  social  and  economic  legislation.  In  1876  Mr. 
Storch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
the  City  of  Atchison.  During  the  following  session 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  voted  for  Preston  B.  Plumb  for  United  States 
senator.  Mr.  Storch  made  an  excellent  record  as 
an  able  and  honest  legislator,  one  who  had  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  at  heart. 

He  was  also  active  in  civic  affairs  at  Atchison,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  for  one 
year  as  its  president,  but  declining  re-election  when 
his  term  of  office  expired.  The  following  tribute  to 
his  ability  as  a  city  father  appeared  in  the  Atchi- 
son Champion  of  April  6,  1873:  **One  of  the  best 
councUmen  our  city  has  ever  had  leaves  that  body 
after  two  years  ^  service  in  it.  We  refer  to  Hoil. 
George  Storch,  chairman  of  the.  committee  on  im- 
provements. He  has  been  industrious,  independent 
and  energetic.  Having  the  chairmanship  of  the  most 
important  and  laborious  committee,  he  has  given 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him,  and  in  the  decision  and  all 
questions  in  the  council  he  has  exhibited  a  clearness 
of  judgment  and  a  carefulness  in  guarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  that  entitles  him  to  general  com- 
mendation.    He  declined  re-election.^' 

For  three  years  he  wa«  city  treasurer  and  exhibited 
the  same  judgment  and  careful  management  in  the 
fiscal  affairs  which  had  marked  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  as  a  councilman  and  trustee.  It 
is  worthy  of  record  that  in  1865,  while  in  Kennekuk, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners and  served  as  chairman  of  that  body. 

Few    pioneer    citizens    of    Atchison    lived    a    more 
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useful  or  busier  life  than  George  Storch.  His  name 
figures  prominently  in  the  historical  annals  of  Atchi- 
son County  as  a  builder  and  a  creator  and  an  hon- 
orable and  upright  citizen  who  left  behind  him  a 
record  that  can  be  read  for  good  and  a  name  of 
which  his  descendants  may  well  be  proud.  While 
opportunities  for  achieving  fortune  and  fame  may  not 
be  as  great  at  this  day  as  they  were  in  George  Storch 's 
time  and  era,  the  story  of  this  poor  German  immi- 
grant boy  who  made  his  own  way  from  poverty -to 
affluence  and  to  an  honored  place  in  the  history  of 
his.  adopted  country  and  state  is  well  worth  telling 
and  retelling  as  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  others 
of  the  present  and  rising  generations. 

WiLLUM  A.  Nelson,  a  real  estate  man  at  Fall 
River,  knows  the  early  pioneer  conditions  of  this 
section  of  Kansas  from  first  hand.  He  was  a  home- 
steader in  Greenwood  County  in  the  early  '70s.  He 
passed  through  that  trying  period  when  grasshoppers, 
season  after  season  of  drouth,  low  prices  for  farm 
products  and  other  conditions  made  the  lot  of  the 
Kansas  farmer  one  hardship  after  another.  He  came 
^hrough  it  all,  gained  and  still  retains  a  large  share 
of  the  landed  wealth  of  Kansas,  and  is  a  man  whose 
experience  demonstrates  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever the  matter  with  Kansas. 

Mr.  Nelson's  ancestors  came  from  England  and 
were  Colonial  settlers  in  Virginia.  Several  genera- 
tions of  the  family  lived  in  the  western  sections  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  William  A.  Nelson  himself  was  born 
in  Highland  County,  Virginia,  May  10,  1844.  His 
grandfather,  Elijah  Nelson,  was  born  in  Pendleton 
County,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  was  drowned  in  that  county  before  William  A. 
was  born.  He  spent  his  life  as  a  farmer,  and  during 
the  War  of  1812  was  an  American  soldier.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret  Kincaid,  who  was  likewise  a  life  long 
resident  of  Pendleton  County. 

Pendleton  County  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Elijah 
Nelson,  father  of  William  A.  Born,  in  1820,  he  was 
also  among  the  early  pioneers  of  Kansas.  He  grew 
up  and  married  in  Pendleton  County,  became  a  farmer, 
and  in  1869  came  West  and  settled  at  Leroy  in  Coffey 
County,  Kansas.  He  farmed  in  that  locality  until 
1871,  when  he  moved  into  Greenwood  County  and 
spent  practically  all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  sec- 
tion. His  death,  however,  occurred  just  over  the  line 
in  Wilson  County  in  1900.  Elijah  Nelson  home- 
steaded  160  acres  in  Greenwood  County,  and  by  hard 
work  developed  a  good  farm  there.  He  was  a  demo-, 
crat  in  politics.  During  the  war  between  the  states 
he  served  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  was  among 
the  gallant  soldiers  led  by  Stonewall  Jackson  in 
many  a  hard  fought  battle.  He  was  in  the  'army  four 
years,  and  among  the  great  battles  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated were  those  of  ChancellorsviUe,  Wilderness, 
Winchester,  Gettysburg,  Bull  Run,  Chickamauga, 
Elijah  Nelson  married  Margaret  Jordan.  She  was 
bom  in  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia,  in  1825, 
and  died  in  1872,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  native  coun- 
ty. To  their  marriage  were  born  six  children:  Wil- 
liam A.;  Adam,  a  farmer  at  Tyrone,  Oklahoma; 
Jacob,  who  died  in  boyhood;  Ellen,  who  lives  at 
Quincy,  Kansas,  the  widow  of  Adam  Teeter,  who  was 
a  farmer;  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Cooper,  a  farmer  at 
Quincy,  Kansas;  and  John  A.,  an  oil  producer  living 
in  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia. 

The  early  life  of  William  A.  Nelson  was  spent  on 
his  father 's  farm  in  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia. 
He   gained   his   education  in   the   public   schools   of 


that  state,  ^aduating  from  high  school  at  Franklin^ 
West  Virginia,  in  1863.  He  then  took  up  the  vocation 
of  farming  among  the  hills  of  his  native  state,  and 
in  1872  came  West  and  settled  in  Salt  Springs  Town- 
ship of  Greenwood  County,  Kansas.  He  pre-empted 
a  claim  of  160  acres,  and  despite  the  discouraging 
circumstances  of  the  next  few  years  he  fought  a  good 
fight  as  a  farmer,  gradually  came  to  the  place  where 
he  could  make  a  living  off  his  land,  and  he  continued 
farming  on  the  old  place  until  1886.  In  that  year  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Toronto,  Kan- 
sas, and  in  1900  removed  his  headquarters  to  Fall. 
River,  where  he  has  continued  to  handle  real  estate 
both  on  his  own  account  and  for  others.  His  lon^ 
experience  in  Kansas  constitutes  him  an  authority 
on  land  values,  and  he  also  knows  what  lands  are 
best  adapted  for  the  special  purposes  of  his  different 
clients.  Mr.  Nelson  has  his  of^ces  on  Main  Street 
in  Fall  River. 

Besides  his  residence  on  Broad  Street  he  is  the 
owner  of  some  fine  farming  lands.  Hia  prineipal 
farm  is  240  acres  seven  miles  northwest  of  Fall  River. 
That  farm  is  devoted  to  diversified  agriculture,  and 
is  under  the  management  of  a  tenant.  He  also  owns 
400  acres  in  Gove  County.  In  politics  Mr.  Nelson 
is  a  democratic  voter. 

On  January  3,  1873,  a  short  time  after  he  came  to 
Kansas,  he  returned  to  Pendleton  County,  West 
Virginia,  and  married  Margaret  Ann  Mullenax.  She 
is  a  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Nelson) 
Mullenax,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  are  distantly 
related.  Her  parents  are  now  deceased,  her  father 
having  been  a  farmer  in  Pendleton  County.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nelson  are  the  parents  of  six  children.  William 
A.  died  at  Toronto,  Kansas,  in  1894,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  E.  J.  Nelson  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  with  his  father  at  Fall  River.  Margaret 
married  John  Ziegler,  who  is  a  successful  farmer  and 
stockman  on  his  ranch  at  Gunnison,  Colorado.  Ed- 
win" and  George  are  together  in  the  pool  and  billiard 
business  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Alice  is  the  wife 
of  Frank  Evans,  a  merchant  at  Bucklin,  Kansas. 

Thomas  Jones  Darrah.  One  of  the  men  most 
prominently  identified  with  the  development  of  Mc- 
Pherson  County  from  pioneer  times  forward,  and  who 
made  a  striking  success  in  business,  was  the  late 
Thomas  Jones  Darrah,  who  died  in  the  City  of  Mc- 
Pherson  May  4,  1916. 

Mr.  Darrah  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  when 
death  called  him.  He  was  bom  in  Burke  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  6,  1843,  a  son  of  Dr.  James 
and  Margaret  R.  (Jones)  Darrah,  who  were  also 
natives  of  the  Keystone  state.  Prior  to  the  CSvil 
war.  Doctor  Darrah  brought  his  family  out  to  Kansas 
and  located  in  Leavenworth  County,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death.  The  widowed  mother  afterward  died 
in  Mcpherson  County. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  his  boyhood 
was  spent,  Thomas  J.  Darrah  derived  most  of  his 
education  from  the  great  teacher,  Experience.  His 
alert  mind,  keen  perception,  and  remarkable  memoiy 
enabled  him,  when  but  a  boy,  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities and  undertake  business  ventures  worthy  of  a 
man.  He  and  his  brother  Sam,  just  a  little  older 
than  himself,  engaged  in  freighting  over  the  Santa 
Fe  trail,  a  profitable  but  hazardous  business  in  those 
days  of  Indian  raiders  and  frontier  desperadoes. 
They  not  only  hauled  freight  for  the  Govemmait, 
mails,  money,  etc.,  and  for  other  shippers,  but  th^ 
often  bought  their  own  loads  and  earned  on  a  prairie 
hiercantile   business.      The   cargo   was   always  valu- 
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able  and  frequently  they  had  to  defend  it  at  the  risk 
of  their  liTes.  The  capital  required  to  buy.  wagons, 
mules,  horses  and  other  equipment  would  have  dis- 
mayed more  conservative  young  men,  but  the  Darrah 
brothers  dared  to  use  their  credit  and  their  enterprise 
was  rewarded  with  success. 

In  1871,  after  the  railroads  took  over  the  work  of 
freighting,  Mr.  Darrah  went  into  the  new  district  of 
McPherson  County  and  located  on  Government  land. 
He  improved  a  claim  and  gradually  extended  his  in- 
terests until  he  was  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  of  that  section.  He  always  did  business 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  the  typical  generosity  of 
the  westerner. 

On  July  17,  1888,  at  McPherson,  he  married  Miss 
Hannah  Nelson.  Mrs.  Darrah,  who  is  still  living  at 
McPherson,  was  born  in  Sweden,  September  30,  1863, 
a  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Johnson)  N^son. 
She  came  to  America  with  her  parents  in  1868.  The 
Nelson  family  located  at  Ldndsborg  in  McPherson 
County  and  were  .among  the  pioneers  of  that  com- 
munity. Mrs.  Darrah  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Nel- 
son, a  prosperous  merchant  at  Lindsborg,  whose  career 
is  sketched  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrah  had  a  family  of  six  children, 
five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  still 
living.  The  daughter,  Margaret  B.,  married  John 
F.  Battaile  and  resides  in  Houston,  Texas,  where 
Mr.  Battaile  practices  law.  They  have  one  child, 
Margaret  Jane. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrah  are  as  follows: 
Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  bom  May  30,  1891,  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  now  an, active 
young  farmer  in  McPherson  County;  Andrei  Nel- 
son, bom  October  5,  1893;  Samuel  James,  born  No- 
vember 25,  1895;  Edward  Bryan,  born  November  22, 
1897;  John  J.,  bora  May  3,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dar- 
rah also  reared  a  niece,  Bess  L.  Darrah,  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  lH^rj  (Norton)  Darrah. 

Mr.  Darrah  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  was  well  known  fraternally  and  had 
affiliations  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
He  was  always  loyal  to  his  home  conimunity,  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  state.  He  may  indeed  be  named 
among  the  builders  of  Kansas. 

E.  W.  BurroN.  For  the  greater  part  of  twenty 
years  Edmund  WoodBridge  Buffon  has  been  engaged 
in  educational  work  and  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
city  sdiools  of  Centralia.  He  is  a  highly  educated 
gentleman  and  has  made  his  influence  a  decided  factor 
in  Nemaha  County  in  other  ways  than  as  a  school  man. 

Mr.  Buffon  was  born  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  No- 
vember 30,  1875,  but  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  early 
childhood.  His  ancestry  goes  back  to  Denmark.  His 
great-grandtather  came  from  that  country  and  settled 
in  one  of  the  New  England  states.  Mr.  Buffon 's 
grandfatiier,  George  Buffon,  was  bom  in  Vermont. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah  'Chipman, 
was  a  native  of  the  same  state.  They  were  married 
in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  and  were  the  first  couple 
given  license  to  be  married  in  that  county.  They  were 
farming  people  and  subsequently  removed  to  the 
vicinity  oi  Danville,  Illinois,  where  both  of  them  died. 

Mr.  Buffon  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Wood- 
bridge  Buffon,  who  was  born  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  in  1823.  He  spent  his  early  life  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan,  became  a  successful  physician, 
practiced  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  during  the  Civil 
war    served   four   years   as    a   surgeon    in    the    One 


Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry.  After  . 
the  war  he  removed  to  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  and  in 
1878  came  to  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  where  he  was 
in  successful  practice  up  to  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
He  finally  retired  and  he  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  Edmund  at  Powhattan,  Elansas,  in  1915.  Politi- 
cally he  was  a  republican.  Doctor  Buffon  was  three 
times  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  Hugh, 
who  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry.  He  is  now 
deceased.  Doctor  Buffon  had  no  children  by  his 
second  wife.  Edmimd  W.  is  the  only  child  by  his 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  (Bickley)  Boss, 
who  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  in  1840  and 
died  at  Denison,  Kansas,  in  1902.  Her  mother  Mrs. 
Bickley  came  with  her  family  to  Jackson  County, 
Kansas,  in  1856,  being  among  the  earliest  settlers 
there.  The  Bickleys  drove  across  the  prairies  in 
wagons  to  their  home  on  what  was  then  the  Kansas 
frontier. 

Edpiund  Woodbrldge  Buffon  grew  up  in  Jackson 
County,  Elansas,  attended  the  public  schools  there, 
and  subsequently  in  the  intervals  of  his  teaching 
studied  at  Campbell  University,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  in  1914.  Mr. 
Buffon  began  teaching  at  Union  Star,  Missouri,  in 
1898,  was  there  two  years,  was  subsequently  principal 
of  the  Denison,  Kansas,  schools  for  four  years,  and 
following  that  was  a  Jackson  County  farmer  three 
years.  On  leaving  the  farm  he  served  two  years  as 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Mayetta,  was  superin- 
tendent at  Powhattan  five  years,  and  in  1916  accepted 
his  present  post  as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  Centralia. 

Mr.  Buffon  is  now  president  of  the  Nemaha  County 
Teachers'  Association  and  is  active  in  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers'  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  is  affiliated  with  Powhattan  Lodge,  An- 
cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Holton  Chapter 
Boyal  Arch  Masons,  and  the  Home  Camp,  No.  1356, 
of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  at  Centralia. 
Mr.  Buffon  was  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age  when 
he  was  elected  to  his  first  public  office  as  derk  of 
Cedar  Township  in  Jackson  County.  As  a  republican 
he  has  served  as  township  committeeman. 

Mr.  Buffon  married  at  Denison,  Kansas,  in  1900, 
Miss  Minnie  M.  Gates,  daughter  of  Merritt  C.  and 
Elizabeth  (Lydick)  Gates.  The  parents  reside  at 
Centralia,  where  her  father  is  a  retired  merchant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buffon  have  five  children:  Marjorie, 
bom  Febmary  20,  1901 ;  .Merritt  W.,  bom  June  25, 
1903;  Mildred,  born  August  21,  1907;  Beulah,  bora 
July  28,  1910;  and  Ralph,  bom  January  5,  1915. 

Georgb  H.  Weeks.  While  Mr.  Weeks  has  spent 
practically  all  his  life  in. and  around  Belvue  in  Pot- 
tawatomie County,  his  reputation  as  a  stock  breeder 
is  nothing  less  than  state  wide.  His  farm  is  famous 
for  his  splendid  Percheron  horses,  and  hardly  less 
well  known  for  his  herd  of  Hereford  cattle  and  his 
Poland  China  hogs. 

Mr.  Weeks  was  bom  January  18,  1877,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  parents  removed  to  Pottawatomie 
County.  His  birth  occurred  in  a  rich  and  prosperous 
section  of  Northern  Illinois,  at  LaMoille  in  Bureau 
County.  He  is  of  English  ancestry.  His  father, 
David  Weeks,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in 
1835,  and  the  grandfather  was  William  Weeks,  a 
native  of  the  same  country.  In  1846  the  family 
came  to  America,  locating  near  Marcellus,  New  York, 
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where  the  grandfather^  William^  died.  He  was  a 
fanner.  David  Weeks  was  eleven  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  this  country,  and  grew  up  near  Marcellus, 
New  York,  and  from  there  moved  to  Illinois.  In  1877 
he  brought  his  family  to  Kansas  and  located  on  a 
farm  five  miles  south  of  Belvue.  That  farm  was  his 
home  until  1895,  when  he  moved  into  the  Village 
of  Belvue.  Few  men  in  Kansas  made  a  more  gen- 
erous success  as  a  farmer  than  David  Weeks,  who 
died  at  Belvue  in  1910.  The  <juality  of  enterprise 
which  was  his  has  been  transmitted  to  his  children 
and  George  H.  Weeks  learned  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing under  the  capable  direction  of  his  father.  Be- 
sides his  original  farm  David  Weeks  had  another 
place  a  half  mile  north  of  Belvue  and  altogether 
owned  1,100  acres.  He  made  liberal  provision  for 
his  children,  giving  each  of  the  nine  sons  and  daugh- 
ters eighty  acres  and  a  similar  tract  to  his  wife. 
Three  of  the  sons  each  bought  eighty  acres  from  their 
father,  George  H.,  E.  W.  and  J.'D.  David  Weeks 
was  a  republican  and  held  various  township  offices. 
Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary  Wiley.  She 
was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1842  and  is  still  liv- 
ing at  Belvue.  The  record  of  the  children  is  as  fol- 
lows: R.  W.,  a  merchant  at  Belvue;  Charles  E.,  who 
lives  on  the  old  homestead  in  Wabaunsee  County,  five 
miles  south  of  Belvue;  Charlotte,  wife  of  Charles 
Locke,  a  farmer  in  Wabaunsee  County;  J.  D.,  who 
was  a  successful  farmer  and  died  at  Belvue  in  1915; 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  James  Craig,  who  now  owns  and 
occupies  an  orange  farm  at  Lake  Hamilton  in  Flor- 
ida; Minnie,  who  lives  with  her  mother,  widow  of 
George  Anderson,  an  electrician  who  died  at  To- 
peka;  George  H.,  who  is  the  seventh  in  order  of 
birth;  Carrie,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Steinmeyer,  a  den- 
tist at  Topeka;  arid  Loreene,  wife  of  Fred  Klasse, 
a  Topeka  merchant. 

George  H.  Weeks  received  his  early  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Belvue,  graduating  from  high  school 
in  1897.  Since  leaving  high  school  his  energies  and 
time  have  been  assiduously  devoted  to  farming  and 
stock  raising.  He  has  developed  one  of  the  best 
known  studs  of  Percheron  horses  in  the  State  of 
Kansas)  He  has  about  a  dozen  stallions  of  that 
famous  breed.  As  a  Hereford  cattle  raiser  he  has  at 
this  writing  a  herd  of  about  100,  and  he  also  raises 
many  Poland  Chm&  hogs  and  is  an  extensive  buyer 
and  seller.  His  main  stock  farm  is  located  adjoining 
Belvue  on  the  south  and  west  and  comprises  220  acres. 
He  also  has  170  acres  in  Wabaunsee  County  and  a 
farm  of  240  acres  north  of  Belvue.  Besides  th^s 
ample  property  he  owns  two  dwelling  houses  in  Bel- 
vue and  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Belvue 
State  Bank. 

He  has  not  neglected  those  other  interests  which 
claim  the  attention  of  a  public  spirited,  broad  minded 
citizen.  He  attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  affiliated  with  Pottawatomie  Lodge  No.  52  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  St.  Marys,  and  with 
Topeka  Consistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  As  a 
republican  he  has  filled  the  office  of  township  trustee. 

In  1902  at  Wamego  he  married  Miss  Nettie  Helm, 
daughter  of  R.  H.  and  Laura  (Chase)  Helm.  Her 
father  is  a  well-to-do  retired  farmer  and  he  and  his 
wife  live  at  Wamego.  Three  children  have  been  bom 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weeks:  Georgia,  bom  in  October, 
1905;  Laura  Gayle,  bom  in  October,  1911;  and 
Lula  Ethel,  bom  in  August,  1914. 

William  J.  Stewart,  M.  D.  His  first  years  in 
Kansas  Doctor  Stewart  spent  in  the  role  of  a  prac- 


tical farmer,  but  since  finishing  his  medical  course 
has  been  in  successful  practice  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Summerfield,  Marshall  County. 

Doctor  Stewart  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  His 
grandfather,  William  Stewart,  was  bom  at  Strabane, 
Ireland,  in  1808,  and  married  Nancy  Wilson,  a  native 
of  the  same  place,  born  in  1806.  Both  of  them  were 
of  Scotch-Irish  families.  They  married  in  the  old 
country  and  all  their  children  were  bom  in  Ireland 
as  follows:  Charles,  who  became  a  farmer  and  died 
in  Colorado;  Belle,  who  lives  at  Leroy,  Indiana,  widow 
of  James  McKnight,  a  Union  soldier  and  a  farmer; 
Jennie,  wife  of  James  Carson,  now  postmaster  at 
Hebron,  Indiana;  and  John  Stewart.  William  Stew- 
art and  wife  brought  their  family  to  America  and 
became  pioner  settlers  in  Lake  County  in  the  extreme 
northwest  comer  of  Indiana  in  1845.  William  Stew- 
art followed  farming  and  developed  a  tract  of  land 
in  that  wild  section  of  country  and  he  died  at  Crown 
Point,  Indiana,  in  1883  and  his  widow  survived  him 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1902. 

John  Stewart,  father  of  Doctor  Stewart,  was  bom 
in  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1843,  and  was  two  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  settled  near  Crown  Point,  In- 
diana. He  grew  up  on  the  old  homestead,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  in  1862,  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  Union  army  in  the  Ninth  Indiana  Infantry. 
He  saw  a  great  deal  of  active  and  strenuous  service 
in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  was  at  the 
battles  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Chicks- 
mauga  and  many  other  historic  engagementis  in  that 
section  of  the  South.  Following  the  war  he  returned 
to  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  took  up  farming  and  is 
still  living  in  that  community.  He  is  a  republican 
and  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  He 
married  Melissa  Young,  who  was  bom  in  Oh'o  in  1845 
and  is  still  living.  Their  children  are :  Dr.  William  J. ; 
Clayton,  a  ranchman  at  Big  Springs  in  Western 
Texas;  Alice,  wife  of  S.  A.  Vickers,  .who  is  in  the 
horse  and  mule  commission  business  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Frank,  who  holds  the  degree  Ph.  G.  from 
Northern  Indiana  University  at  Valparaiso,  suboe- 
quently  graduated  from  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  at  Chicago,  and  is  now  a  physician  and 
surgeon  at  Eskridge,  Kansas;  Nellie,  wife  of  Otto 
Gibbs,  a  farmer  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana;  Agnes  Maj, 
who  after  proper  training  served  three  years  as  a 
missionary  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Egypt  and  is  now  the  wife  o'f  Charles  Simpson,  a 
farmer  at  Hebron,  Indiana ;  Ross,  a  farmer  at  Hebron, 
Indiana;  Lizzie,  wife  of  Fred  Simpson,  at  Hebron, 
Indiana,  farmer;  and  Harry,  who  still  lives  on  the 
old  homestead  in  Indiana. 

Doctor  Stewart  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  at- 
tended the  local  schools  and  the  high  school  at 
Hebron,  and  completed  his  preparatory  education  in 
the  Northern  Indiana  University  at  Valparaiso.  He 
came  to  Kansas  in  1898.  and  for  seven  years  was 
engaged  in  farming  in  Wabaunsee  County.  In  1905 
he  left  the  farm  and  entered  the  Medical  School  of 
Washburn  College  at  Topeka,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  M.  D.  in  1909.  He  was  given  his  medical 
degree  by  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  at  Lawrence  in  1914.  Doctor  Stewart  after 
graduating  began  practice  at  Summerfield  and  has 
been  enjoying  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  that 
city  for  the  past  eight  years.  His  offices  are  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building,  a  stmcture  he  owns. 
He  also  has  a  residence  on  Main  Street  and  a  farm 
of  100  acres  in  Wabaunsee  County.  Doctor  Stewart 
is  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Summer- 
field.     He  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  an  active 
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memb^  and  president  of  the  board  of  trostees  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1896^  at  Crown 
Point,  Indiana,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Baird.  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  and  Mattie  (Knox)  Baird.  Both  her 
parents  are  now  deceased,  her  father  having  been 
an  Indiana  farmer.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Stewart  have 
two  daughters:  Gertrude,  born  Aj^ril  10,  1897,  was 
graduated  from  the  Summerfield  High  School  in  1916 
and  is  now  attending  the  United  Presbyterian  College 
at  Tarkio,  Missouri  Martha,  bom  February  6,  1905, 
is  still  a  student  in  the  public  schools  of  Summerfield. 

Neil  Wilbub  Booebs,  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Augusta,  Kansas,  is  a  native  of  the  state, 
is  a  graduate  of  Washburn  College,  and  since  leaving 
college  has  become  increasingly  successful  in  the  field 
of  education. 

His  family  have  lived  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  OberUn,  Kansas.  Neil  Wilbur  Bogers  was  bom  on 
his  father's  farm  there  Pebmary  24,  1888.  Hisi 
grandfather,  John  Bogers,  was  descended  from  Scotch- 
Irish  people  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
since  Colonial  days.  John  Bogers  was  bom  in  1820, 
was  an  early  settler  in  Iowa,  and  followed  farming 
near  Laurel  in  that  state,  where  he  died  in  1904. 
I.  L.  Bogers,  the  father  of  Superintendent  Bogers,  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1859  and  is  now  living  at  Oberlin, 
Kansas.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  out 
to  Laurel,  Iowa,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated 
and  his  practical  career  has  been  that  of  a  farmer. 
In  1886  he  came  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Oberlin,  was 
married  there  and  his  since  been  a  farmer.  Though 
his  home  now  is  in  Oberlin,  he  still  owns  a  fine  farm 
of  480  acres  and  looks  after  its  management.  I.  L. 
Bogers  is  a  republican  in  politics,  an  active  member 
and  elder  in  tiie  Christian  Church,  and  is  afiUiated 
with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  married 
Flora  Adelle  Wilbur,  a  native  of  Indiana.  They  are 
the  parents  of  two  sons.  Professor  Bogers  being  the 
older.  The  younger  is  Dean  Bogers,  a  resident  of 
Topeka  and  manager  of  the  Fisk  Tire  Agency  there. 

Neil  W.  Bogers  grew  up  on  the  farm  near  Oberlin, 
attended  the  country  schools  of  Decatur  County, 
graduated  from  the  county  high  school  at  Oberlin 
in  1907,  and  at  this  stage  of  his  education  he  returned 
to  the  farm  and  was  engaged  in  farming  a  year. 
After  that  he  spent  a  year  in  Washbum  College,  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  means  for  his  f uU  college  course 
he  taught  mral  schools  and  farmed  a  year  in  Decatur 
County.  Be-entering  Washbum,  he  remained  three 
years  and  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1913. 
Mr.  Bogers  is  a  member  of  the  Alnha  Delta  Greek 
letter  fraternity.  Since  leaving  Washburn  College 
Mr.  Bogers  has  been  connected  with  the  Augusta 
schools.  In  1913  he  was  made  principal  of  the  high 
school,  and  in  1914  became  superintendent  of  the 
city  school  system.  He  has  under  his  supervision 
two  school  buildings,  a  staff  of  nineteen  teachers, 
and  an  enrollment  of  800  scholars. 

Mr.  Bogers  owns  his  home  on  Dearbom  Street  in 
Augusta.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Butler 
County,  Southem  Kansas  and  State  Teachers'  asso- 
ciations, is  affiliated  with  the  Oberlin  Camp  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  belongs  to  the 
Christian  Church.    He  is  unmarried. 

John  Wilson  Lauck,  M.  D.  Since  1903  Doctor 
Lauck  has  been  engaged  in  his  work  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  at  Olsburg  in  Pottawatomie  County. 
During  that  time  Doctor  Lauck  has  become  a  citizen 
of  prominence  in  that  community.  He  has  done  some- 
•  thing  toward  the  development  of  modem  farming  in 


that  locality  and  is  also  a  factor  in  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  the  village.  »  . 

Doctor  Lauck  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  having  been 
bom  in  the  City  of  Atchison  October  28,  1875.  He 
is  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  his  forefathers  came  from 
that  country  to  Maryland  in  early  days.  His  father, 
the  late  I.  S.  Lauck,  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  tmsted  officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailway  Company 
at  Topeka.  I.  S.  Lauck  was  born  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1845.  He  was  reared  and  married  in  his 
native  city  and  in  1872  came^  to  Kansas,  locating  at 
Atchison,  where  he  was  cashier  of  a  bank  for  a  time, 
but  soon  removed  to  Topeka  and  for  over  thirty  yeais 
was  auditor  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailway  Company.  His 
residence  all  that  time  was  in  Topeka,  but  he  died 
in  Chicago  in  1903,  while  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  his 
native  City  of  Washington.  Politically  he  was  a 
democrat.  I.  S.  Lauck  married  Amanda  Lyons,  who 
was  bom  in  Virginia  March  15,  1847,  and  is  living 
at  her  home,  205  Western  Avenue,  in  Topeka.  There 
were. three  children.  Doctor  Lauck  being  the  oldest. 
Allen  A.  is  a  traveling  auditor  f  of  the  Santa  Fe,  with 
home  at  201  Western  Avenue  in  Topeka.  I.  S.  Lauck 
is  in  the  hardware  and  lumber  business  at  Willard, 
Kansas. 

Doctor  Lauck  grew  up  in  Topeka,  attended  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  that  city,  and  j^repared 
himself  for  his  profession  in  the  Kansas  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Topeka,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1898, 
with  the  degree  M.  D.  He  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities and  experience  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of 
his  career.  In  1904  he  took  post-graduate  work  in 
Bush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  and  in  1911  pursued 
a  course  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Doctor  Lauck  in  1898  practiced  for  six  months  at 
Maple  Hill,  Elansas.  During  the  Spanish-American 
war  he  entered  the  Government  service  as  assistant 
surgeon  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and*  was 
stationed  at  the  National  Military  Home  at  Leaven- 
worth from  November,  1898,  until  the  fall  of  1901. 
The  two  following  years  he  spent  at  El  Beno,  Okla- 
homa, and  in  September,  1903,  returning  to  Kansas, 
located  at  Olsburg,  where  he  has  been  busy  with  a 
large  private  practice  as  a  ^physician  and  surgeon. 
Doctor  Lauck  also  owns  and  operates  the  onlv  drug 
store  at  Olsburg,  and  his  interest  in  farming  has  led 
him  to  acquire  a  place  of  eighty  acres  two  miles  east 
of  town  and  he  also  rents  284  acres  adjoining  his 
own  place.    His  home  is  on  Second  Street  in  Olsburg. 

Doctor  Lauck  has  served  as  clerk  of  the  school 
board,  and  in  1913  was  health  officer  for  Pottawa- 
tomie County.  He  is  affiliated  with  Fostoria  Lodge 
No.  392,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and 
with  Topeka  Consistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish  Bite. 
He  also  belongs  to  Olsburg  Camp  of  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America  and  is  a  charter  member  of 
Leavenworth  Lodge  of  Elks.  Politically  he  is  a  repub- 
lican. Doctor  Lauck  married  at  Topeka  January  27, 
1904,  Miss  Helen  Goddard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Goddard.  Mrs.  Lauck 's  parents  live  on  a  farm 
near  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Lauck  have  three  children :  Eugenia,  bora  Novem- 
ber 21,  1905;  Helen,  bom  June  28,  1910;  and  Edith, 
bom  February  9,  1912. 

Fred  W.  Beed  is  publisher  and  proprietor  Of  the 
Beattie  Eaerle,  a  paper  of  independent  proclivities, 
issued  weekly  and  with  a  large  circulation  and  in- 
fluence in  Marshall  and  surrounding  counties. 

The  Eagle  is  a  c6ntinuation  of  the  Norfh  Star, 
founded  at  Beattie  in  1884  by  A.  J.  Tucker.    In  1885 
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the  name  was  changed  to  the  Star,  with  W.  W.  Brooks 
as  editor.  In  1891  the  name  was  changed  to  William- 
son'a  Beattie  Eagle,  and  in  1894  was  shortened  to 
Beattie  Eagle.  In  1902  it  absorbed  the  Beattie  Pal- 
ladium, which  had  been  founded  in  1898  by  J.  M. 
Kendall.  Mr.  Beed  has  been  the  active  proprietor 
of  this  paper  since  1913. 

He  was  bom  at  Liberty,  Nebraska,  October  6, 1884. 
His  ancestry,  the  Beeds,  were  Hollanders  originally 
and  in  Colonial  times  came  to  America  and  located 
in  New  York.  His  father,  John  Henry  Beed,  was 
born  at  Momence,  Illinois,  in  1851,  was  reared  there 
and  took  up  the  trade  of  carpenter.  As  an  employe 
of  the  Bock  Island  Bailway  Companjr  he  came  to 
Kansas  in  1880,  locating  for  a  time  in  Marysville. 
In  1883  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  continuing  his 
trade,  but  for  the  past  eighteen  years  his  work  has 
been  in  Kansas,  at  Wichita  and  other  places.  He 
is  a  democrat,  and  for  several  terms  served  on  the 
council  at  Liberty,  Nebraska.  'He  belongs  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  , 

John  H.  Beed  mlurried  Anna  C.  Ausnus,  who  was 
born  in  Tazewell  County,  Tennessee.  She  makes  her 
home  with  her  son  Fred.  Besides  him  she  had  a 
daughter  Grace,  who  died  in  November,  1915,  the 
wife  of  W.  H.  Goin,  a  farmer  six  miles  southwest 
of  Beattie.- 

Fred  W.  Beed  grew  up  at  Liberty,  Nebraska,  at- 
tended public  schools  and  graduated  from  high  school 
there.  In  the  meantime  he  had  begun  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade  and  also  worked  a  year  in  railroad 
offices  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  Biver  Bailway 
at  Liberty,  now  part  of  the  Burlington  system.  In 
1904  he  became  a  regular  printer  with  the  .Journal 
at  Liberty,  and  continued  until  January,  1906.  At 
that  date  he  removed  to  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  and  for 
a  few  months  was  associated  with  the  famous  Walt 
Mason  on  his  monthly  magazine.  He  then  returned 
to  liberty  for  a  short  time,  and  from  Jline,  1906, 
until  April,  1907,  was  with  the  Marshall  County 
News,  under  George  T.  Smith.  Mr.  Beed  next  bought 
the  Atwood  Patriot,  but  sold  that  journal  in  Decem- 
ber, 1909.  Then  followed  a  year  of  illness  and 
recuperation,  spent  chiefly  in  Marysville.  He  visited 
Denver  and  ottier  places  and  finally  're-entered  the 
employ  of  George  T.  Smith,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  December,  1911.  For  a  couple  of  years  he 
was  at*Hoxie  with  Frank  Mclvor  on  the  Hoxie  Sen- 
tinel. In  May,  1913,  Mr.  Beed  came  to  Beattie  and 
bought  the  Eagle  from  Edward  M.  Cannon.  The 
offices  and  well-equipped  plant  of  the  paper  are  on 
Main  and  Center  streets. 

Mr.  Beed  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  He  belongs  to 
Beattie  Lodge  No.  289,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Atwood  Chapter  No.  64,  Boyal  Arch  Masons, 
and  to  the  Fraternal  Insurance  Order,  Boyal  High- 
landers. He  is  also  a  member  of  McBeynolds  Coun- 
cil No.  152,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  at  Beat- 
tie.  Mr.  Beed  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Marshall  County 
Fair  Association. 

On  September  22,  1908,  at  Marysville,  he  married 
Miss  Emma  L.  Heinke,  daughter  of  F.  W.  and  Clara 
(Kuwitzky)  Heinke.  Her  parents  reside  at  Mai^rs- 
viUe,  her  father  being  a  retired  farmer  and  machinist. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beed  have  one  son,  Harold,  bom  No- 
vember 5,  1909. 

Jonas  P.  Johnson.  In  the  life  and  affairs  of 
Saline  County,  particularly  in  the  locality  around 
Assaria,  the  late  Jonas  P.  Johnson  played  a  notable 
part.  He  was  one  of  those  stahch  and  true  men  who 
have  given  their  character  to  the  community,  so  that 


Saline  County  in  its  institutions  and  its  moral  stand- 
ards largely  reflects  the  personalities  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Johnson.  He  had  begun  life  poor,  but  reached 
a  place  where  he  was  surrounded  with  ample  material 
welfare  and  bore  an  influential  part  in  ctnumnnity 
development. 

He  was  born  in  Sweden  March  1,  1849,  a  son  of 
Jonas  P.  and  Anna  Johnson,  natives  of  the  same 
country.  Late  in  life  his  parents  also  came  to 
America,  and  spent  their  last  years  in  Iowa.  They 
were  of  rugged  and  substantial  character  and  both 
reached  extraordinary  age.  His  father  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five  and  h£  mother  at  ninety-two. 

Jonas  P.  Johnson  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  came  to  America.  Up  to  that  time  he  liad 
lived  in  Sweden,  had  attended  the  common  schools, 
and  had  been  fortified  by  a  training  in  industry  and 
good  habits.  Coming  to  America  m  1867,  he  liTed 
in  Illinois  for  a  time  and  in  1875  came  to  Kjonsas  and 
was  employed  as  a  farm  hand.  In  1876  he  bought 
land  on  time.  This  land  was  located  in  Smoky  View 
Township  fifteen  miles  south  of  Salina.  Industry 
enabled  him  to  meet  all  the  succeeding  payments  and 
he  became  proprietor  of  his  farm  and  gradually  ex- 
tended his  mfluence  until  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  substantial  men  in  that  section.  For 
several  years  he  did  his  farm  labor  chiefly  with  ox 
teams.  As  a  result  of  his  diligence  he  had  a  farm 
well  improved  in  every  particular  and  lived  there 
in  comfort  until  his  death  on  January  5,  1917.  Mr. 
Johnson  applied  his  efforts  not  only  to  his  own  busi- 
ness but  also  to  those  things  which  represent  com- 
munity progress.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  at  Assaria  and  served 
as  a  trustee.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  school 
board. 

On  June  17,  1876,  at  Salemsburg,  Kansas,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  married  by  Bev.  A.  W.  Dalsten  to  Miss 
Ingry  C.  Olson.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  bom  at  Wood- 
hull,  Illinois,  December  26,  1860,  a  daughter  of  Olaf 
and  Bertha  (Olson)  Truedson,  both  natives  of  Swe- 
den. Her  parents  came  to  America  in  1857  and  in 
1875  came  to  Kansas,  where  her  father  died  in  1909. 
Her  mother  is  now  living  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Mrs.  Johnson's  grandfather.  Trued  Olson,  was  a 
prominent  character  in  Sweden  and  a  member  of  the 
nobility.  He  came  to  America  in  1867,  invested  his 
nieans  in  farming  land  in  Saline  County  and  lived 
there  as  a  farmer  until  his  death  in  1890.  He  was 
born  in  1814.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  first  in  a  family 
of  seven  children :  Ingry,  Frank,  Hannah,  Joel,  Osear, 
Thomas  who  died  in  infancy,  and  the  youngest  child 
was  a]so  named  Thomas. 

To  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Jonas  P.  Johnson  and  wife 
were  born  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  dauf^- 
ters,  noted  briefly  as  follows:  Esther,  bom  April  24, 
1878,  and  died  August  10,  1903;  Arvid,  bom  October 
7,  1880;  Martha,  born  April  16,  1883;  Carl,  bora 
December  18,  1885,  and  died  May  7,  1897;  Bertha, 
born  AprU  16,  1888;  Clara,  bom  July  12,  1890,  and 
died  May  6,  1897;  Virgil  S.,  bom  September  1,  1896; 
and  Harold,  born  March  5,  1898.  The  mother  and  her 
family  are  all  members  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  at  Assaria,  where  she  still  resides. 

Central  Academy  and  College  at  McPherson  is 
one  of  the  newer  educational  institutions  of  Kansas,- 
and  is  the  property  and  is  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church.  Many  of  the 
older  citizens  of  McPherson  and  surrounding  district 
attended  Orleans  Seminary.     The  Central  Academy 
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and  College  was  founded  in  1914  as  successor  to  the 
old  seminary. 

The  coUege  buildings  and  campus  are  located  on 
Main  Street  in  McPherson,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  postofice.  The  large  campus  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  athletic  exercise  and  it  is  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  city. 

The  principal  building  is  Science  Hall/ erected  at 
a  cost  of  $56,000.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  112  by  50 
feet,  containing  recitation  rooms  and  quarters  for 
administration  ofQces.  Lewis  Hall  was  recently  con- 
structed as  the  ladies '  dormitory,  and  is  a  three- 
story  brick  structure,  70  by  60  feet,  costing  about 
$20,000.  This  building  is  especially  attractive  be- 
cause in  its  architecture  it  avoids  the  appearance  of 
an  ordinary  school  structure. 

The  auditorium,  which  has  been  erected  during  the 
past  school  year,  is  located  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  college  campus  facing  Main  Street,  The  build- 
ing has  cost  approximately  $20,000  and  serves  both 
for  a  place  of  worship  and  a  hsdl  for  general  assem- 
blies. The  auditorium  proper  will  seat  comfortably 
700  persons,  and  the  balcony,  which  is  well-lighted 
and  arranged  for  proper  ventilation,  will  seat  at  least 
150  people.  The  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  will 
serve  as  class  rooms  for  instruction  in  the  Christian 
Workers'  course  and  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Min- 
isterial Association  and  Missionary  Society. 

The  building  is  erected  on  a  substantial  founda- 
tion. The  walls  are  made  of  vitrified  tapestry  brick 
and  carthelite  stone.  The  large  windows,  fitted  with 
opalescent  glass,  amply  supply  the  building  with 
light.  In  general  appearance,  the  auditorium  is  a 
structure  of  beautiful  and  modem  architecture  of 
colonial  style. 

The  new  model  school  building,  constructed  upon 
the  most  up-to-date  plans,  has  large  well-light«d 
rooms,  fitted  with  modem  improvements,  steam  heat, 
a  sanitary  drinking  fountain,  and  other  conveniences. 
It  is  beautifully  located  on  the  comer  of  the  campus, 
surrounded  by  large  pine  and  elm  trees. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  as  stated  in  the  of&cial 
college'  publication,  **is  to  develop  not  only  thorough 
scholarship  but  noble  Christian  character.  As  a 
means  to  this  end  we  seek  to  throw  around  our  stu- 
dents the  very  best  Christian  influences.  Hence,  great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  faculty.  In 
this  as  elsewhere  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  Qod. 
Thus  far  we  have  been  blessed  with  instructors  who 
combine  thorough  scholarship  and  efSciency  with 
Christian  devotion.  ♦  *  ♦  We  believe  obedience 
to  authority  is  essential  to  good  citizenship  and 
true  Christian  character.  Hence  we  insist  that  only 
such  as  are  willing  to  comply  with  our  regulations 
should  apply  for  admission.  While  the  discipline 
is  mild,  it  is  firm  and  seeks  to  develop  self  control 
and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  students." 

The  institution  maintains  an  academy  offering  a 
four-year  course  equivalent  to  courses  maintained  in 
the  regular  high  schools  of  the  state.  The  college 
department  offers  a  curricula  leading  up  to  the  Bache- 
lor's  degree.  The  college  and  academy  also  maintain 
special  departments  in  commercial  work,  public  speak- 
ing, dom^ic  science  and  home  economics,  and  also 
a  theological  course  for  the  training  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry. 

The  founder  and  president  of  Central  Academy  and 
College  is  Rev.  L.  Glenn  Lewis,  Ph.  B. 

James  W.  Jennet,  M.  D.  Among  many  other  titles 
of  distinction  Dr.  James  W.  Jenny,  whose  name  is 
professionally  known  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union,  enjoys  that  of  pioneer  physician  at  Salina, 


Kansas,  which  city  has  been  his  permanent  home  for 
forty-six  years.  He  came  here  a  young  man,  in  the 
first  flush  of  professional  success,  earnest  and  am- 
bitious, and  the  passage  of  time  has  in  no  way  les- 
sened his  devotion  to  medical  science. 

James  W.  Jenney  comes  of  solid  old  Quaker  stock. 
He  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Huron  County,  Ohio,  October  26,  1846.  His  parents 
were  Abraham  D.  and  Sallie  Ann  (Griffin)  Jenney. 
His  father  was  born  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
in  May,  1813,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Ohio,  in  which  state  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  July  7,  1900.  For  many 
years  he  engaged  in  farming  in  Huron  County.  In 
1842  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sallie  Ann  Grif- 
fin, who  was  bom  in  1821  in  Catskill  County,  New 
York,  the  second  in  a  family  of  nine  children  born 
to  Henry  knd  Elizabeth  (Merritt)  Griffin.  Her  death 
took  place  October  13,  1884.  There  were  eight  chil- 
dren born  to  Abraham  D.  and  Sallie  Ann  Jenney,  five 
sons  and  three  daughters:  James  W.j  George,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years,  was  a  phy- 
sician; Comelia,  Smith  and  Mary,  all  deceased;  War- 
ren, who  is  a  manufacturer  with  the  Diamond  Match 
Company  at  Barberton,  Ohio ;  Chloe,  who  is  the  widow 
of  William  F.  Welsh,  of  Greenwich,  Ohio;  and  Charles 
A.,  who  carries  on  farming  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Huron  County. 

James  W.  Jenney  was  given  excellent  educational 
advantages,  attending  Oberlin  College  prior  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  study  of  medicine,  later  becoming  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  He  entered  into 
practice  at  Somerset,  Ohio,  and  continued  until  he 
came  to  Kansas  in  1870.  He  chose  Salina  as  a  pro- 
fessional field  and  in  the  years  that  have  followed 
has  not  only  demonstrated  his  professional  ability 
but  has  greatly  -assisted  in  advancing  many  public- 
spirited  enterprises,  although  outside  of  his  profes- 
sion he  has  accepted  no  public  office.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  which 
was  appointed  in  1885  by  Govemor  John  A.  Martin, 
when  the  board  was  created  by  law.  For  fifteen  years 
Doctor  Jenney  served  on  and  is  now  one  of  the  two 
surviving  members  of  the  original  body.  For  eighteen 
years  he  served  as  county  health  officer.  Intense 
interest  in  his  profession  has  led  Doctor  Jenney  into 
the  field  of  scientific  study  and  experimentation  along 
certain  lines,  with  the  result  that  he  has  become 
noted  as  a  successful  H)ecialist  in  treatment  of  goiter. 
The  general  public  has  no  conception  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  distressing  ailment,  one  that  Doctor 
Jenney  has  successfully  treated  for  years,  his  patients 
residing  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
His  methods  are  simple  but  effective  and  his  theories 
are  backed  by  scientiflc  truth.  He  is  a  member'  of  the 
Golden  Belt  Medical  Society. 

At  Salina,  Kansas,  on  August  12,  1874,  Doctor 
Jenney  married  Miss  Emily  C.  Tucker,  who  was  bom 
in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  February  22,  1849,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Ira  and  Susan  (Pringle)  Tucker,  natives 
of  Vermont.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Jenney  have  had  five 
children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  surviving.  Warren  C,  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  was  bom  May  4,  1875.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
St.  John's  Military  Academy,  the  Kansas  Weslfeyan 
University  at  Salina,  and  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College,  Chicago.  He  is  now  engaged  in  medical 
practice  at  VacavUle,  Sonoma  County,  California. 
Mary  G.,  the  second  born,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Kan- 
sas Wesleyan  University  and  of  the  Mark  Hopkins' 
Art  School  of  San  Francisco.  Charles  M.  Jenney 
was  born  December  25,  1879.     He  is  a  graduate  of 
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St.  John 's  Military  Aeademj  and  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  Ck>llege,  Chicago,  and  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Salina.  Grace, 
the  second  daughter,  is  deceased.  James  William,  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  was  born  June  29,  1887.  He 
was  graduated  from  St.  John's  like  his  brothers, 
spent  three  years  in  the  University  of  California 
and  then  entered  the  Kansas  University.  His  brilliant 
promise  of  career  was  cut  short  by  his  accidental 
death  on  August  22,  1906,  being  drowned  in  the  Kaw 
River  at  Lawrence,  Elansas.  Doctor  Jenney  and 
family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Christian  D.  Ladneb.  In  electing  Christian  D. 
Ladner  their  sheriff  in  1916  the  citizens  of  Pottawat- 
omie County  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  the  choice 
of  one  of  the  most  important  county  officials.  Mr. 
Ladner  is  a  native  of  Pottawatomie  County,  and  has 
played  a  varied  and  successful  part  in  the  affairs  of 
this  community  for  over  thirty  years. 

He  is  of  fine  old  Swiss  stock.  His  father,  George 
Ladner,  was  born  December  25,  1823,  in  the  largest 
Canton  or  Province  of  Switzerland,  Grau  Buenden. 
He  grew  up  in  his  native  country  and  married  there 
Barbara  Neff,  Who  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1833. 
Her  father.  Christian  Neff,  was  bom  in  1801  and  in 
his  late  years  came  to  America  and  died  in  Jackson 
County,  Kansas,  in  1883.  He  followed  the  business 
of  trader  both  in  the  old  country  and  in  Kansas. 
George  Ladner  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker  in  the 
old  country,  and  in  1850  he  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  wife,  first  locating  at  St.  Louis.  He  lived 
there  six  years,  and  for  another  six  years  had  his 
home  near  St.  Louis  but  at  Carondelet,  Illinois.  He 
was  a  general  workman  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1862 
he  joined  the  early  settlers  of  Pottawatomie  County, 
where  he  bought  a  farm  of  120  acres  in  Lone  Tree 
Township.  He  homesteaded  the  forty  acres  compris- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  quarter  section  and  gave  his 
energies  suecesslully  to  the  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  until  he  retired  into  Onaga  in  1890. 
He  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1896.  His  wife  died 
at  Onaga  in  1903.  George  Ladner  was  a  republican 
in  politics.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
industrious  and  law  abiding,  and  a  large  family  of 
children  paid  him  the  homage  of  their  veneration  and 
esteem.  These  children  numbered  thirteen:  Annie, 
who  died  at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  married  Herman  Bron- 
kow,  now  living  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota;  Maggie  is 
the  wife  of  Peter  Gurtler,  a  Jiardware  merchant  at 
Onaga;  Martin  died  at  the  Jge  of  nineteen  years; 
Elizabeth,  who  died  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  was  the 
wife  of  John  Harper,  who  is  still  living  at  Wichita 
Falls,  a  *  railroad  engineer ;  Amanda,  who  died  at 
Oklahoma  City,  was  the  wife  of  Ernest  Grutzmacher, 
a  farmer  at  Onaga;  Catherine  married  James  Lempa- 
nau,  a  retired  farmer  at  Westmoreland;  the  seventh 
in  age  is  Christian  D.;  George  is  a  farmer  in  Lone 
Tree  Township  of  Pottawatomie  County;  John  is  a 
plumber  living  at  De  Witt,  Nebraska;  Rosa  married 
David  Ackright,  a  farmer  at  Utop-a  in  Greenwood 
County,  Kansas;  Andy  is  employed  in  the  Santa  Fe 
Bailway  shops  at  Topeka;  Mary  married  Peter  Wet- 
rick,  a  farmer  east  of  Onaga;  Jacob,  the  thirteenth 
and  youngest  child,  died  in  infancy. 

Sheriff  Ladner  was  bom  in  Pottawatomie  County, 
on  his  father's  farm,  October  23,  1866.  He  lived 
there  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
meantime  secured  a  sound  training  in  the  public 
schools.  On  leaving  home  he  spent  eighteen  months 
in  Idaho,  where  he  worked  at  farming  and  also 
driving  logs  on  the  Payette  River.  Mr.  Ladner  then 
returned  to  Pottawatomie  County  and  farmed  for 
himself,  and  a  year  later   bought   eighty  acres  in 


Lone  Tree  Township.  This  land  he  still  owns,  and 
under  his  capable  management  his  holdings  have  in- 
creased until  he  now  has  495  acres  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  soil  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Ladner  ^ave  practically  all  his  time  to  farming 
until  he  was  elected  sheriff  in  November,  1916,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  term  of 
two  years  in  1917.  He  has  sJao  served  as  township 
clerk  and  road  overseer  for  many  years  in  Lone  Tree 
Township.  Politically  he  is  a  republican  and 
elected  on  that  ticket. 

On  November  11,  1889,  at  Westmoreland,  he 
ried  Miss  Flora  J.  Hazlett,  who  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania September  4,  1870,  a  daughter  of  John  and 
Bridget  (McGee)  Hazlett,  both  now  deceased.  Her 
father  was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lad- 
ner have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  nomeroos 
family  of  children,  for  whom  they  have  worked  and 
created  their  prosperity,  and  they  have  done  all  th^ 
could  to  educate  them  for  useful  careers.  Some  of 
the  older  children  are  already  established  in  homes  of 
their  own.  Taken  in  order  of  birth  the  record  reads 
as  follows:  Charles,  born  April  16,  1890,  is  a  farmer 
living  four  miles  north  of  Blaine  in  Pottawatomie 
County;  Flora,  bom  July  28,  1891,  is  the  wife  of 
Jerry  Becker,  a  farmer  in  Nemaha  County.  Maggie, 
born  February  8,  1893,  married  Ambrose  Becker,  also 
a  Nemaha  County  farmer.  Barbara,  bom  December 
13,  1894,  is  the  wife  of  George  Jenrett,  a  farmer  in 
Pottawatomie  County.  May,  born  July  13,  1896, 
and  living  at  home  with  her  parents,  is  the  widow  of 
Marshall  Mentha,  a  farmer  who  died  in  1916. 
Christian,  born  November  27,  1897,  iis  now  handling 
the  responsibilities  of  his  father's  farm.  Ernest, 
born  July  27,  1899,  is  employed  on  a  farm  in  Mar- 
shall County.  Martin,  bom  April  21,  1901,  also  lives 
at  home  and  takes  part  in  the  farm  enterprises. 
The  younger  children,  still  at  home,  are  George,  bom 
Febmary  26,  1903;  Aaron,  born  August  22,  1904; 
Rachel,  bom  March  9,  1906;  Marie,  born  February 
3,  1908;  Myrtle,  born  October  8,  1909;  and  Belle, 
born  August  2,  1912. 

John  Thomas  Bartlsy  has  spent  many  years  in 
Kansas  and  the  Southwestern  country  and  his  busi- 
ness has  been  chiefly  ranching  on  a  large  scale,  either 
as  manager  lor  others  or  for  himself.  He  now  looks 
after  a  large  farm  at  Fostoria  in  Pottawatomie 
County  and  has  been  a  fine  factor  in  the  founding 
and  upbuilding  of  that  comparatively  new  village  of 
Kansas. 

The  home  of  the  Hartleys  for  several  generations 
has  been  Monroe  County,  Kentucky,  where  John 
Thomas  was  born  March  7,  1865.  His  great-grand- 
father, Thomas  Hartley,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  J.760. 
He  came  to  this  country  a  young,  unmarried  man 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Monroe  County,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  died  about  1842.  He  married  Maggie 
Sumner,  who  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1763,  a  Ste 
which  identifies  her  family  with  the  early  era  in  the 
West,  her  father  having  been  a  contemporary  of 
Daniel  Boone.  She  died  in  Monroe  County,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1849. 

William  Bartley,  grandfather  of  John  Thomas,  was 
born  in  Monroe  County,  Kentuclty,  and  spent  his 
life  there  as  a  farmer.  He  married  Martha  Simp- 
son, also  a  native  of  Monroe  County,  where  she  died- 
A  record  of  their  children  is  as  follows:  James,  a 
farmer  who  died  in  Monroe  County;  Simpson,  a 
farmer  who  spent  his  life  in  Monroe  County ;  Thomas, 
who  is  still  living  in  that  county^  a  ret'red  farmer; 
William,  a  boot  and  shoe  maker  who  d^ed  in  Monroe 
County;  Turner,  a  veteran  of  the  C'vil  war  and  a 
pensioner    still   living    in   Monroe    County;    Louisa, 
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who  was  last  heard  of  in  Monroe  County,  wife  of 
Lucas  Hoffman,  a  farmer  now  deceased;  Luvesta, 
who  married  William  Eminett,  a  farmer  deceased,  and 
she  died  in  Tennessee;  Lucitius,  who  married  John 
Hodge,  a  farmer,  and  thej  died  in  Monroe  Ck>unty; 
and  Mark. 

Mark  Hartley,  the  youngest  of  his  father's  family 
and  the  father  of  John  T.,  was  born  in  Monroe 
County,  Kentucky,  June  9,  1839,  and  is  now  living 
with  his  son  in  Fostoria,  Kansas.  He  grew  up  in 
his  native  county  and  spent  his  active  career  as  a 
farmer.  In  1870  he  moved  to  Sullivan  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  was  successfully  engaged  in  farming  there 
until  he  retired  tQ  Milan,  Missouri,  in  1905  and  since 
1916  has  lived  with  his  son.  He  is  a  democrat  and 
at  one  time  held  the  office  of  constable  in  Missouri. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  wife's 
maiden  name  was  Martha  Jane  Payne,  who  was  born 
in  Monroe  County,  Kentucky,  in  1842  and  died  at 
Milan,  Missouri,  in  1914.  Their  children  were: 
Hulda  Susan,  who  marr'ed  Frank  Mason,  a  carpenter 
now  living  at  Milan,  Missouri;  Matilda  T.,  who  lives 
at  Milan,  married  William  Hill,  a  farmer;  John 
Thomas;  Mary  L.,  wife  of  H.  W.  Page,  a  farmer 
and  business  man  in  Green  City,  Missouri;  Samtiel  B., 
a  farmer  in  Sullivan  County,  Missouri;  Roy  B.,  a 
sign  painter  living  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

John  Thomas  Bartley  was  five  years  old  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Sullivan  County,  Missouri.  He 
gained  his  education  in  the  country  schools  there 
and  until  nineteen  lived  at  home  with  his  father. 
He  then  spent  two  years  working  on  a  farm  near 
Hamburg,  Iowa,  and  m  1886  became  a  pioneer  in 
Haskell  County,  Kansas,  where  he  pre-empted  a  claim 
of  160  acres.  After  two  years  he  sold  out  and  went 
to  the  great  Panhandle  of  Texas,  then  in  the  high 
tide  of  its  prosperity  as  a  cattle  range.  For  fifteen 
years  Mr.  Bartley  was  connected  with  the  Quinlan 
Brothers'  cattle  range  in  Northwestern  Tex^.  He 
was  still. with  the  Quinlans  when  he  moved  to  Fos- 
toria, Kansas,  in  1897  and  for  five  years  was  foreman 
of  their  5,000-acre  ranch  in  Pottawatomie  County. 
When  the  lease  to  this  property  ran  out  Mr.  Bartley 
renewed  it  for  himself  and  engaged  in  cattle  raising 
on  an  extensive  scale  from  1902  to  1907.  He  then 
bought  his  present  farm  of  160  acres  adjoining  the 
town  of  Fostoria  on  the  southeast.  Forty  acres  of 
the  land  was  taken  for  the  town  site  of  Fostoria  and 
on  the  remainder  he  still  continues  his  farm  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Bartley  also  owns  another  place  of  eighty 
acres  of  land  south  of  Fostoria.  His  home  is  in  town 
and  is  a  modem  residence  on  Main  Street.  He  owns 
two  other  dwelling  houses  on  the  main  thoroughfare. 

Mr.  Bartley  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  chair- 
man of  Shannon  Township.  Fraternally  he  is  very 
active  in  Masonry,  being  affiliated  with  Fostoria 
Lodge  No.  392,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  which  he  is  master,  with  Topeka  Consistory  of  the 
thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite  and  with  Abdallah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leavenworth.  He 
is  a  member  and  for  three  years  was  patron  of  Fos- 
toria Chapter  No.  341  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star. 
He  also  belongs  to  Olsburg  Camp  No.  7070,  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  the  Royal  Neighbors. 

At  the  home  of  the  bride,  three  miles  west  of  Fos- 
toria, in  1898,  Mr.  Bartley  married  Miss  Addie 
Stauffer.  She  was  bom  near  Centralia  in  Nemaha 
County,  Kansas,  May  31,  1867,  and  was  educated  in 
"  I  eommon  schools  of  Marshall  and  Nemaha  counties. 
Bartley  attends  the  United  Brethren  Church. 
Tib  Tquite  active  socially,  and  is  past  grand  chaplain 
"  "     I  ser  n  three  years  of  Fostoria 

of  ar  and  past  oracle  of  the 
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of  the  Toltec  Rite  of  Topeka.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartley 
have  one  son,  John  Thomas  Jr.,  born  February  27, 
1905,  and  now  attending  the  public  schools  at  Fos- 
toria. 

Henry  O.  Stauffer,  father  of  Mrs.  Bartley,  was  a 
prominent  man  in  Kansas.  He  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  October  26,  1832,  and 
was  reared  and  married  there  and  followed  farming 
until  1867,  when  he  arrived  in  Nemaha  County, 
Kansas,  buying  the  farm  on  which  Mrs.  Bartley  spent 
the  first  ten  years  of  her  life.  The  family  then  re- 
moved to  Marshall  County.  Mr.  Stauffer  was  for 
two  terms  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners in  Nemaha  County  and  during  the  ravages 
of  the  grasshoppers,  when  so  many  poor  people  were 
trying  to  hold  on  to  their  homesteads,  he  took  the 
lead  in  fighting  the  railroad  bond  issues  of  Nemaha 
County  and  saved  the  people  from  paying  $125,000 
which  would  have  proved  an  almost  confiscatory 
burden  on  the  people  at  that  time.  Since  then 
Nemaha  has  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  of 
the  state.  In  1885  Mr.  Stauffer  removed  to  Potta- 
watomie County  and  was  a  resident  there  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  went  to  Manhattan  to  secure  medical 
treatment  for  one  of  his  eyes  and  shortly  after  retir- 
ing one  night  was  taken  ill  with  heart  trouble  and 
died  May  24,  1899.  Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Stauffer 
exhibited  traits  of  character  and  a  spirit  of  social 
deportment  which  attracted  scores  of  men  and  women 
and  children  to  him  as  their  most  confiding  friend. 
He  was  firm  in  his  belief  of  a  divine  power,  ordered 
his  life  according  to  the  great  ultimate  principles 
of  existence,  and  showed  a  steadfast  and  unwavering 
spirit  among  all  the  adversities  he  encountered.  He 
was  a  model  husband  and  father  and  enjoyed  the 
resrect  of  a  large  community  of  peoople. 

Mr.  Stauffer  married  Eliza  J.  Culler.  She  was  bora 
at  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania,  June  1,  1837,  and  died 
April  2,  1910.  They  were  married  December  1,  1853, 
and  had  a  large  family  of  children,  eleven  in  number, 
Mrs.  Bartley  being  the  ninth.  Ella,  the  oldest,  is 
livincr  at  Oldsburg  in  Pottawatomie  County,  is  un- 
married, and  by  good  business  judgment  has  acquired 
the  ownership  of  640  acres  in  this  county.  Susan  is 
t^^e  wi^e  of  H.  L.  Gard,  a  retired  capitalist  living  at 
Winterhaven,  Florida.  Emma  married  B.  O.  Klapp, 
in  the  creamery  and  poultry  business  at  Fostoria. 
Ida  May  died  at  the  ago  of  three  years.  Christian  C. 
is  farming  his  sister  Ella's  section  of  land.  John  is 
a  farmer  at  Carsons,  Louisiana.  Bettie  died  at  the  age 
of  2%  years.  Harry  is  a  farmer,  owning  160  acres 
1%  miles  west  of  Foster 'a.  George  D.  is  in  the 
butcher  business  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Hallie, 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  first  married  N.  W.  Price, 
a  Fostoria  merchant  now  deceased,  and  her  present 
husband  is  Albert  Richards,  a  farmer  living  at  Santa 
Anna,  C^dif  ornia. 

Fbedebick  Jones  has  been  identified  with  the  com- 
mercial life  of  Blaine  in  Pottawatomie  County  over 
twenty  years.  He  came  there  with  little  besides  a 
practical  mercantile  experience  and  has  built  up  and 
become  the  owner  of  the  chief  store  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Jones  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  he  was  a  boy 
of  four  years.  He  was  born  in  Stephenson  County, 
Illinois,  October  22,  1875.  His  people  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Stephenson  County.  Grand- 
father Robert  Jones,  who  was  born  in  England  in 
1802,  grew  up  and  married  in  the  United  States  and 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Buckeye  Township 
of  Stephenson  County,  Illinois.  He  was  there  in 
time  to  participate  in  some  of  the  Indian  troubles, 
including  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832.  His  life  was 
spent  as  a  farmer  and  he  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
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ciples  and  justly  earned  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a 
large  community. 

David  Jones,  father  of  Frederick,  was  born  in  1842, 
also  in  Stephenson  County.  In  that  locality  he  spent 
his  youth  and  was  married,  and  in  1879  he  removed 
to  Kansas,  locating  at  Jewell  City,  which  was  then 
a  place  far  out  on  the  frontier.  He  developed  some 
of  the  ^ood  soil  of  that  agricultural  district  and  spent 
his  active  career  as  a  farmer.  He  died  in  Jewell 
City  in  1907.  He  began  voting  as  a  republican  and 
was  associated  with  the  Alliance  movement  in  Kansas. 
He  filled  several  township  offices  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  brother,  Thomas  B. 
Jones,  made  a  gallant  record  as  a  soldier  of  the 
Civil  war  and  Sterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Infantry.  David 
Jones  married  Mary  Hendershot,  who  was  born  at 
Beading,  Pennsylvania,  in  1842  and  is  still  living  at 
Jewell  City.  She  became  the  mother  of  twelve  chil- 
dren :  W.  E.,  a  farmer  at  Jewell  City ;  E.  T.,  a  farmer 
in  the  same  locality;  Orren,  a  mechanic  at  Freeport, 
Illinois;  Ella,  wife  of  Charles  Bohnert,  a  farmer  at 
Jewell  City;  Bert,  a  mechanic  living  at  Carthage, 
Missouri;  James,  who  was  a  locomotive  fireman  with 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  and  died  at  Freeport, 
Illinois,  at  the  age  of  twenty -eight;  Mary,  who  with 
her  husband  lives  on  a  farm  at  Jewell  City;  Frederick, 
who  was  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth;  Kate,  wife  of 
Harry  Tnmip,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Lawrence, 
who  clerked  for  his  brother  Frederick  in  the  store 
and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two;  Robert, 
now  associated  with  his  brother  Frederick  in  busi- 
ness at  Blaine;  and  Anna,  who  died  when  five 
years  old. 

Frederick  Jones  grew  up  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Jewell  City,  includ- 
ing a  course  in  the  high  school.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  left  his  father's  farm,  his  early  ambi- 
tion being  to  become  a  merchant.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  career  by  clerking  for  five  years  in  a  store 
at  Mankato.  From  there  he  came  to  Blaine  in  1896 
and  took  the  management  of  the  Blaine  Mercantile 
Company.  Later  he  bought  stock  in  that  enterprise 
and  has  acquired  the  controlling  interest  and  has 
made,  it  one  of  the  chief  points  of  supply  for  reliable 
merchandise  over  a  large  section  of  Pottawatomie 
County.  Besides  the  building  in  which  the  store  is 
located  Mr.  Jones  owns  his  home  and  some  lands  in 
Western  Kansas.  In  politics  he  follows  the  fortunes 
of  the  democratic  party.  He  is  a  member  of  Blaine 
Camp  No.  4703,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

At  his  present  home  town  in  1905  Mr.  Jones  mar- 
ried Miss  Katherine  O'Shea,  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  O'Shea.  Her  father  was  an  early  farmer 
in  Pottawatomie  County,  now  deceased,  and  her 
mother  still  occupies  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones  have  three  children:  Corinne,  born  De- 
cember 6,  1906;  Lawrence,  bom  in -January,  1911; 
and  James  Delbert,  born  in  March,  1914. 

Harry  G.  Lambert  has  been  a  resident  of  Potta- 
watomie County  since  1879,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  a  successful  farmer  and  business  man  in 
and  around  Belvue.  He  still  owns  and  looks  after 
a  farm  and  is  manager  of  J.  Thomas  &  Son  Lumber 
Yard. 

Mr.  Lambert  is  of  an  old  Ohio  family.  He  was 
bom  in  Morgan  County  at  what  was  then  called 
SeeleyviUe,  now  Woodville,  October  10,  1868,  son  of 
George  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Maxwell)  Lambert.  The 
Lamberts  were  of  German  stock  and  were  pioneers 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  Maxwells  were  English  people 
and  were  Colonial  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
grandfather   was  John   Lambert,  who   died  in   Ohio 


before  his  grandson  Harry  was  bora.  The  maternal 
grandfather,  John  Maxwell,  wad  born  in  Ohio  in  1796, 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer  and  died  in  Morgan  County 
of  that  state  in  1878. 

George  W.  Lambert  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1830,  pew 
up  and  married  there,  and  in  1852  crossed  the  pUins 
to  California.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  far  West, 
part  of  the  time  as  a  miner  and  part  of  the  time  as 
a  school  teacher.  On  returning  to  Ohio  he  engaged 
in  merchanaising  at  SeeleyviUe  and  was  also  a  farmer. 
In  1879  he  brought  his  family  to  Louisville  in  Potta- 
watomie County  and  the  next  spring  he  bought  a 
farm  five  miles  north  of  Belvue.  He  was  engaged 
in  farming  in  that  community  for,  fifteen  years  and 
in  1895  retired  and  moved  into  Belvue,  where  he  died 
in  1906.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  joined  the  Masonic 
fraternity  while  a  resident  of  Ohio.  His  wife  was 
born  in  Febmary,  1836,  and  is  now  living  at  El  Beno, 
Oklahoma.  Frank,  the  oldest  of  their  children,  is  a 
farmer  at  Palmer-  in  Washington  County,  Kansas. 
Hattie  married  R.  E.  McFarland  and  they  reside  at 
Oakland,  Kansas,  Mr.  McFarland  being  a  carpenter 
employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  The  third  of 
the  family  is  Harry  G.  Ada  is  the  wife  of  B.  B. 
Jette,  chief  clerk  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Carrie  married  H.  D.  Jette, 
and  their  home  is  at  Mount  Washington,  Missouri, 
Mr.  Jette  being  route  clerk  for  the  John  Deere  Plow 
Company  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Lucile  is  the 
wife  of  G.  H.  Pash,  a  civil  engineer  connected  with 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Rock  Isliand  Rail- 
way, their  home  being  at  El  Reno,  Oklahoma. 

Harry  G.  Lambert  was  educated  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Ohio  and  of  Pottawatomie  County,  where  he  has 
lived  since  he  was  eleven  years  of  age.  He  graduated 
from  the  Louisville  High  School  in  1888  and  then 
farmed  until  1892.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was 
employed  by  the  cianton  Bridge  Company  in  Kansas 
and  Colorado  and  in  1893  he  bought  a  farm  a  mile 
northwest  of  Belvue.  This  farm  of  eighty  acres  is 
still  under  his  ownership  and  he  gives  considerable 
time  to  its  superintendence.  His  home,  however,  is 
on  Anderson  Avenue  in  Belvue,  where  he  has  a  good 
residence.  He  also  owns  a  half  interest  in  the  Belvue 
Garage  on  Broadway  and  since  1903  he  has  been 
manager  of  the  J.  Thomas  &  Son  Lumber  Yard.  The 
yard  is  owned  by  a  company  at  Topeka  and  Mr. 
Lambert  has  charge  of  the  local  business.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert is  affiliated  with  Pottawatomie  Lodge  No.  52, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  St.  Marys, 
and  Topeka  Consistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

At  Topeka  in  1895  Mr.  Lambert  married  Miss  Cora 
M.  Huston,  daughter  of  J.  M.  and. Hannah  (Duling) 
Huston.  Her  parents  live  at  Belvue,  her  father  being 
a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  have  one  child, 
Harry  Huston  Lambert,  born  August  24,  1915. 

John  William  Wilhoit,  M.  D.  For  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years  Doctor  Wilhoit  has  quietly 
and  efficiently  preformed  his  services  as  a  doctor  at 
St.  George  and  is  the  oldest  resident  physician  of 
that  town  of  Pottawatomie  County,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Doctor  Wilhoit 
is  a  man  of  high  standing  in  his  profession,  with 
attainments  that  rank  him  among  the  leaders  of  the 
profession  in  the  state.  Perhaps  there  are  none 
who  will  say  he  has  not  chosen  wisely  in  spending 
his  career  in  a  country  community  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  are  just  as  great  as  in  a  city  and 
where  he  has  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  community 
esteem  in  a  richer  degree  than  are  ever  paid  to  the 
city  practitioner. 

Doctor  Wilhoit  is   a  Kentuckian,  bom   in   Carter 
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€k>unt7  August  12,  1853.  His  grandfather,  John 
William  Wilhoit,  was  a  natiTe  of  Germany,  and  eame 
to  this  country  with  four  brothers,  who  settled 
reepeetively  in  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and 
Indiana^  while  he  located  in  Bath  County,  Kentucky, 
as  a  pioneer  farmer.  He  was  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English  when  he  arrived  in  America.  He 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer  in  Bath  County  and  died 
there  before  Doctor  Wilhoit  was  born. 

James  A.  Wilhoit,  father  of  Doctor  Wilhoit,  was 
bom  in  Bath  County  in  1815,  and  his  life  was  spent 
in  his  native  state,  chiefly  in  Carter  County.  He  was 
an  industrious  and  capable  farmer.  £Us  sympathies 
were  with  the  North  when  the  war  broke  out  and  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Union  army  but  was  re- 
jected on  account  of  advanced  years.  Politically  he 
voted  as  a  republican  and  for  twenty  years  was 
justice  of  the  peace  and  also  held  other  minor  offices. 
Religiously  he  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
His  death  occurred  in  Carter  County  in  1873.  He 
married  Matilda  Boggs,  who  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1819,  of  old  American  stock.  She  lived  to  the 
extreme  age  of  ninety-five,  having  been  bom  when  all 
the  Middle  West  was  practically  a  frontier,  her  death 
occuriing  in  1914,  the  year  the  great  European  war 
broke  out.  This  worthy  couple  brought  up  a  family 
of  responsible  and  capable  children,  nine  in  number. 
Among  them  Doctor  Wilhoit  was  seventh.  The  others 
taken  in  order  of  birth  were:  E.  B.,  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing at  Grayson,  county  seat  of  Carter  County; 
Fannie,  who  married  George  Griswold,  a  farmer,  both 
dying  in  Carter  County;  Jennie  Powers,  who  died 
in  Carter  County,  where  her  husband,  a  farmer,  still 
lives  at  Olive  Hill;  Ellen,  who  lives  in  Carter  County, 
widow  of  Elijah  Cox,  a  farmer;  Mary,  who  died  un- 
married at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  Myrtilla,  who  mar- 
ried Richard  Armstrong,  a  druggist,  and  died  at  Olive 
Hill,  Kentucky;  J.  B.  Wilhoit,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Ashland,  Kentucky,  and  present  judge  of  the 
Thirteenth  Judicial  District;  and  George  W.,  book- 
keeper for  a  mining  company  at  Olive  HUl,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  John  William  Wilhoit  was  reared  on  his  father 's 
farm  in  Carter  County.  He  attended  the  common 
schools,  spent  two  terms  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Carlyle,  Kentucky,  and  in  1881  graduated  Bache- 
lor of  Science  from  the  Central  Normal  College  at 
Danville,  Indiana.  He  soon  afterward  directed  his 
efforts  to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession  and 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Louisville  Medi- 
cal College  in  1882.  A  second  course  was  at  the 
Ensworth  Medical  College  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
where  he  graduated  M.  D.  in  1885.  In  1893  Doctor 
Wilhoit  took  post-graduate  studies  in  the  Chicago 
Policlinic. 

His  first  practice  was  done  at  Westmoreland,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  remained  2^  years  and  then  located 
at  St.  George  and  is  practically  the  pioneer  physician 
in  that  community.  For  years  he  has  looked  after  a 
large  medical  and  surgical  practice  both  in  the  town 
and  country  and  has  enjoyed  many  of  the  distinc- 
tions paid  to  the  able  and  successful  physician. 

Doctor  Wilhoit  is  serving  as  president  of  the  Pot- 
tawatomie County  Medical  Society.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Medical  Association  of  the  South- 
west. Before  the  latter  organization  in  October, 
1916,  he  read  a  paper  entitled  "When  Is  Curettage 
of  the  Uterus  Justifiable  in  Obstetric  Practice  and 
How  to  Do  It, "  an  address  characterized  by  a  clarity 
that  proceeded  from  long  and  successful  experience 
and  was  widely  commented  upon  and  praised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association.  Doctor  Wilhoit  was  coroner 
of  Pottawatomie  County  two  terms,  or  four  years. 
He  has  been  pension  examiner  twenty-two  years  and 
is  still  filling  the,  office. 


He  has  also  prospered  in  a  business  way  and  has 
been  a  factor  in  public  affairs  for  many  years.  He 
has  his  medical  offices  on  Main  Street  in  St.  George 
and  owns  the  office  building,  and  also  his  home  and 
several  dwellings  and  the  Hotel  of  St.  George.  He  is 
also  owner  of  the  Central  Telephone  Office  and  the 
Postoffice  Building,  and  has  a  large  dwelling  house 
in  Manhattan,  Kansas.  His  possessions  also  include 
a  farm  of  ten  acres  just  south  of  the  depot  in  St. 
George  and  fifty-five  acres  in  Carter  County,  his 
native  county.  For  twenty  years  he  served  as  a 
director  of  the  school  board  at  St.  George.  Doctor 
Wilhoit  is  a  republican  and  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Fraternally  he  is  affUiated 
with  Manhattan  Lodge  No.  16,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  Wamego  Chapter  No.  53,  Boj^ 
Arch  Masons,  Manhattan  Commandery  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  Salina  Consistory  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
Isis  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Salina.  He  also 
belongs  to  Manhattan  Lodge  No.  17,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  St.  George  Camp  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Fraternal  Aid 
Union.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  vice  president 
of  the  St.  George  State  Bank. 

Doctor  Wilhoit  married  at  Bossville,  Kansas,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1882,  Miss  Jennie  Armstrong,  also  of  a 
Carter  County,  Kentucky,  family.  Her  parents,  J.  H. 
and  Melinda  (Watson)  Armstrong,  both  died  in  Car- 
ter County,  Kentucky,  where  her  father  was  a  farmer 
and  a  man  of  varied  interests  and  active  associations 
in  the  public  life  of  that  county.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  serving  as  the  first  county  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Carter  County,  was  also  sheriff, 
and  was  clerk  of  the  District  Court  and  held  other 
county  positions. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wilhoit  have  four  children.  James 
Claude  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  is  now  practicing  medicine 
at  Manhattan.  Delia  married  John  Marshall,  living 
three  miles  south  of  St.  George.  Ida  married  Jesse  J. 
Marshall,  brother  of  John;  Jesse  Marshall  is  manager 
of  the  Marshall  Theater  at  Manhattan,  owned  by  his 
father,  H.  C.  Marshall.  John  William,  the  youngest 
child,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Manhattan  High  School 
and  is  now  employed  in  the  oil  fields  of  Southern.Kan- 
sas  near  Wichita. 

Frank  A.  Moss.  For  over  thirty  years  the  name 
Moss  has  been  significant  of  the  finest  integrity  and 
ability  in  connection  with  the  banking  affairs  of  St. 
Marys.     The  First  National   Bank  of  that  city  is 

Sractically  a  product  of  the  financial  genius  of  the 
[oss  family.  The  founder  and  for  many  years  the 
president  was  the  late  John  A.  Moss,  and  tiiat  office  is 
now  filled  by  his  son,  Frank  A.  Moss. 

The  late  John  A.  Moss  was  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land, May  5,  1846,  and  had  an  experience  that  identi- 
fied bim  with  the  frontier  towns  of  Kansas.  He  grew 
up  in  his  native  city,  and  learned  and  followed  the 
occupation  of  bookkeeper  there.  When  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  landed  at  New  York  City 
on  May  5,  1867,  and  at  the  time  was  on  his  way  to 
California.  He  proceeded  across  the  continent  only  as 
far  as  Fort  Harker,  now  known  as  Kanopolis,  Kan- 
sas. There  he  found  employment  in  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  United  States  army  under 
Colonel  Inman.  From  this  Government  service  he 
found  his  next  station  in  the  Kaw  Valley  National 
Bank  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  gained  further  experi- 
ence in  banking  as  an  employe  of  the  Adams  Bank  of 
Topeka  and  later  the  Maston  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Removing  to  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  John  A.  Moss 
and  John  Streater  established  the  Streater  State 
Bank,    which    was    subsequently    merged    with    the 
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Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank.  Mr.  John  Moss  was 
cashier  of  that  institution  until  1885,  when  he  came 
to  St.  Marys  and  founded  the  First  National  Bank. 
He  was  its  first  cashier  and  subsequently  became  the 
controlling  stockholder  and  filled  the  office  of  presi- 
dent until  his  death  on  June  17,  1905. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Marys  is  an  insti- 
tution with  an  enviable  record.  It  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000,  surplus  of  $10,000  and  undivided  profits 
of  $6,000.  The  present  officers  of  the  bank  are: 
Frank  A.  Moss,  president;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Moss,  widow 
of  the. late  John  A.  Moss,  vice  president;  and  E.  H. 
Bushey,  cashier.  John  A.  Moss  was  a  republican 
in  politics  and  was  a  Knights  Templar  Mason. 

His  widow,  who  is  still  living  at  St.  Marys,  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Louise  Frances  Berlin.  She 
was  born*  in  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  in  1856.  There 
were  only  two  children,  the  older  being  Ada,  wife 
of  J.  J.  Graham,  who  owns  and  conducts  the  Specialty 
Printing  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Frank  A.  Moss,  only  son  of  his  father,  was  bom 
at  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  April  17,  1882,  but  has 
lived  at  St.  Marys  since  he  was  three  years  of  age. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  there,  graduating 
from  high  school  in  1899,  and  took  his  collegiate  work 
in  Washburn,  from  which  college  he  holds  the  degree 
A.  B.,  granted  in  1903.  On  leaving  college  Mr.  Moss 
at  once  returned  to  St.  Marys  and  was  given  the 
post  of  assistant  cashier  in  his  father's  bank.  From 
that  he  was  promoted  to  cashier  and  in  January, 
1917,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  president. 

Mr.  Moss  was  formerly  an  alderman  of  St.  Marys 
and  under  the  commission  charter  holds  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Utility.  He  is  a 
republican  and  is  active  in  the  Masonic  Order.  He 
is  affiliated  with  Pottawatomie  Lodge  No.  52,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  St.  Marys,  Wamego 
Chapter  No.  53,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  Topeka 
Consistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  Besides  his 
home  on  Palmer  Street  Mr.  Moss  owns  a  farm  of 
ninety  acres  in  Wabaunsee  County. 

September  14,  1904,  at  Topeka.  he  married  Miss 
Edith  Guibor,  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  H.  and  Fannie  (In- 
man)  Guibor.  Her  father  was  a  successful  Topeka 
physician,  who  died  in  that  city  in  1901.  He  was  a 
widely  known  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  lungs.  Mrs.  Guibor  is  still  living  in  Topeka.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moss  have  two  children:  Francis  Eleanor, 
born  October  2,  1905;  and  Frank  Berlin,  born  Sep- 
tember 28,  1908. 

JosiAH  Thomas  Genn.  Sixty  years  ago,  when 
Kansas  was  a  territory  and  the  bone  of  contention 
between  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  forces,  Josiah 
Thomas  Genn  arrived  and  homesteaded  a  tract  of 
land  just  south  of  the  Kansas  River,  not  far  from 
the  Town  of  Wamego.  In  the  same  year  that  he 
took  his  homestead  Pottawatomie  County  was  organ- 
ized. Mr.  Genn  still  has  that  homestead,  a  highly 
developed  farm,  has  much  other  land  in  addition, 
and  gives  more  or  less  active  superintendence  to  the 
growing  of  his  crops.  With  the  growing  weight  of 
years  he  retired  to  a  home  in  Wamego  and  has  gradu- 
ally resigned  many  of  the  responsibilities  which 
formerly  engaged  his  time  and  energies.  He  has  long 
been  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  that  section  of  the 
state. 

He  comes  of  an  old  Maine  family.  During  colonial 
days  three  brothers  of  the  name  Genn  came  from  Scot- 
land. One  went  to  Massachusetts,  one  to  Virginia  and 
the  other,  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Genn,  established 
a  home  at  BuclSport,  Maine.     Josiah  Thomas  Genn 


was  bom  at  Atkinson  in  Piscatiqais  County,  Maine, 
August  22,  1832,  eighty-five  years  ago.  Hia  father, 
Capt.  Thomas  Genn,  was  a  sturdy  and  honest  seafarer. 
Born  in  Maine  in  1799,  he  was  a  fisherman  from  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  year  after  year  he  regularly  took 
his  boat  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  made  hi< 
annual  catch  of  fish.  The  onl^  exception  to  this  work 
was  when  he  went  to  California,  in  1849,  spending  two 
years  in  the  gold  country.  He  died  at  Atkmson. 
Maine,  in  1858.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat  and 
was  always  an  earnest  Christian  and  a  supporting 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Betsey  (Lewis)  Studley. 
That  was  her  third  marriage.  Her  first  husband;* 
were  named  Cook  and  Studley.  Capt.  Thomas  Genn 
and  wife  had  six  children:  Sallie  Jane  married  Gil- 
man  Lyford,  a  carpenter,  and  both  died  in  Piscataquis 
County,  Maine;  Mary  Lewis  married  Washington 
Vamey,  a  farmer  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  they  died  at  Mila  in  Piscataquis  County ;  Servina 
married  W.  E.  Gould,  a  merchant  and  township  official 
most  of  his  life  at  Milo,  where  both  of  them  died; 
Sabrey  died  at  Dover,  Maine,  in  1911,  and  her  hus- 
band, Zebulon  Dow,  a  farmer,  died  at  the  same  place 
in  1915;  the  fifth  in  age  is  Josiah  Thomas;  Helen, 
who  now  lives  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  married  W.  F. 
Cotton,  and  they  came  to  Kansas  in  1857  and  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Waubaunsee  County,  where  Mr.  Cotton 
died.  The  mother  of  these  children  was  bom  in 
Maine  in  1799  and  died  in  Wabaunsee  County,  Kan- 
sas, in  1863. 

Josiah  Thomas  Genn  secured  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  Atkinson,  Maine.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  began  workine  on  a  farm 
for  himself  and  soon  afterward,  in  1857,  came  to 
Kansas,  locating  in  Wabaunsee  County.  On  April  1, 
1857,  he  took  up  a  homestead  of  105  acres  located 
a  mile  south  and  a  half  mile  west  of  Wamego,  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Kansas  River  and  in  Wabaunsee 
County.  Mr.  Genn  still  owns  that  homestead  and  alto- 
gether has  300  acres.  In  earlier  years  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful horse  and  cattle  raiser  and  has  done  much 
diversified  farming.  In  1917  he  supervised  the  plant- 
ing of  150  acres  in  corn  and  fifty  acres  in  wheat  and 
at  this  writing  both  give  promise  of  excellent  crop^. 

Since  1899  Mr.  Genn  has  lived  at  Wamego.  In  that 
year  he  became  a  depositor  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  soon  afterwards  was  elected  a  director  and  is 
now  its  vice  president.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  in 
the  Wamego  State  Bank  and  is  the  owner  of  con- 
sMerable  real  estate,  including  his  home  on  Ash 
Street  and  other  dwelling  houses  on  Ash,  Vine  and 
Maple  streets. 

Many  times  Mr.  Genn  has  been  called  to  office  and 
public  trust  and  responsibilities.  His  fir«t  big  public 
service  was  when  he  enlisted  in  1862,  on  May  20th,  in 
Company  L  of  the  Eleventh  Kan<»as  Cavalry.  Thi«? 
regiment  for  a  time  was  commanded  by  Col.  P.  B. 
Plumb  and  afterwards  by  Colonel  Moonlight.  He 
saw  active  service  along  the  frontier  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians  in  the  far  Northwest.  Mr. 
Genn  participated  in  several  fights  with  Indians  in 
Montana.  He  went  in  as  a  private  and  was  mustered 
out  in  September,  1865,  as  a  sergeant.  He  has  always 
remained  a  faithful  old  line  republican.  While  liv- 
ing in  Wabaunsee  County  he  served  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  at  Wamego  was  elected  to  the  city 
council,  serving  six  years.  On  account  of  advancing 
age  he  finally  resigned  that  office.  He  wm  also  street 
commissioner  six  years  and  park  commia«ioner  fifteen 
years,  serving  as  president  of  the  board  ten  years. 
Formerly  he  was  president  of  the  Wamego  Cemeterr 
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Association.  He  is  a  Mason,  being  aflSliated  with 
Wamego  Lodge  No.  75,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  is  king  of  Wamego  Chapter  No.  53,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons,  and  belongs  to  Topeka  Consistory  No.  1 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Mr.  Genn  married  at  Topeka  July  3,  1858,  the  year 
after  he  came  to  Kansas,  Miss  Malina  Hilarity  Cot- 
ton. She  was  bom  at  Hartland,  Vermont,  June  21, 
1832,  and  died  at  Wamego,  Kansas,  in  June,  1915, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  She  and  her  husband  were 
married  almost  fifty-seven  years. 

James  E.  Hyett,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  successfully 
engaged  in  practice  at  St.  Marys  since  1909,  came 
to  Kansas  with  his  parents  in  1875.  He  early  learned 
the  lejssons  of  self  reliance,  and  depended  upon  his 
own  efforts  to  acquire  both  a  college  and  a  profes- 
sional training. 

He  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  April  18, 
1870.  He  attended  the  St.  Marys  public  school,  and 
afterwards  was  a  student  in  the  Academic  Department 
of  Washburn  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1894.  He  received  his  degree  of  B.  S.  from  Washburn 
in  1897.  Before  going  to  college  Doctor  Hyett 
taught  school  four  years  in  Pottawatomie  County 
and  for  one  year  was  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Itfankato,  Kansas.  After  much  Jiard  work  he  was  able 
to  gratify  his  ambition  to  enter  medical  college,  and 
took  his  training  in  the  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School  of  Chicago,  from  which  he  graduated 
M.  D.  in  1904.  The  following  year  he  spent  as  an 
interne  in  a  railroad  hospital  in  New  Mexico.  Doctor 
Hyett  practiced  four  years  at  LaCrosse,  Kansas,  and 
then  in  1909  removed  to  St.  Marys,  where  he  has 
been  accorded  a  profitable  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal practice.  His  offices  are  in  the  Erbacher  BuiMing. 
He  also  owns  his  home  on  Eighth  Street. 

Doctor  Hyett  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  is  affi- 
liated with  Pottawatomie  Lodge  No.  52,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  at  St.  Marys.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Pottawatomie  County  Medical  Society, 
the  Golden  Belt  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

In  1908  at  Salina,  Kansas,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
M.  Bellport.  daughter  of  A.  J.  and  Mary  (Bower) 
Heliport.  Her  parents  reside  at  LaCrosse,  Kansas, 
her  father  being  a  retired  merchant.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Hyett  have  one  son,  James  E.,  Jr.,  bom  March 
17,  1913. 

Waltee  Robson,  a  former  representative  of  Potta- 
watomie County  in  the  Legislature,  is  a  man  of  large 
and  important  business  interests  in  and  around  West- 
moreland. His  chief  business  is  farming,  but  whether 
as  a  farmer,  legislator,  merchant  he  has  played  a 
forceful  and  virHe  part  in  every  one  of  his  numerous 
interests. 

Beared  in  Kansas  from  early  infancy,  Mr.  Bobson 
was  bom  at  Wilmington  in  Will  County,  Illinois, 
February  26,  1875.  His  father,  John  Robson,  is  and 
for  many  years  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  Potta- 
watomie County  and  is  still  living  on  his  farm  two 
miles  northeast  of  Westmoreland.  He  possesses  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  Scotchman.  He  was 
bora  at  Hawick,  Scotland,  in  1838,  grew  up  and 
learned  the  trade  of  stone  mason  in  his  native  country 
and  married  there  Miss  Eliza  Scott,  who  was  born  in 
Hawick  in  1839.  In  1867  they  came  to  the  United 
States  and  for  a  number  of  years  John  Robson  fol- 
lowed the  contracting  and  building  business  at  Wil- 
nungton,   Hlinois.     In   November,   1877,*  he   brought 


his  family  to  Kansas  and  then  bought  the  farm  two 
miles  northeast  of  Westmoreland  where  he  still  re- 
sides. His  business  interests  have  constantly  grown 
and  he  is  now  owner  of  700  acres  of  rich  farming  land 
in  Pottawatomie  County,  owns  and  built  in  1901  the 
Robson  Building  on  Main  Street  in  Westmoreland  and 
has  a  three-quarter  section  of  land  in  Lipscomb  Coun- 
ty, Texas,  in  the  Panhandle  near  Higgins.  Politically 
he  is  an  independent  democrat  and  served  as  county 
commissioner  three  years.  For  the  past  ten  years  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Westmoreland.  He  is  an  active  member  and  deacon 
of  the  Coujoregational  Qiurch.  His  wife  died  on  the 
old  home  farm  in  1902.  Their  children  were:  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  unmarried  in  1906;  William,  book- 
keeper for  the  Lord  Milling  Company  at  Wamego, 
Kansas;  Andrew  Scott,  a  partner  with  his  brother 
Walter  on  the  farm;  Anna,  wife  of  J.  H.  Plummer, 
postmaster  at  Westmoreland;   and  Walter. 

Walter  Robson  attended  the  public  schools  of  Potta- 
watomie County,  also  the  city  schools  of  Westmore- 
land, and  graduated  from  a  business  college  at  Law- 
rence. For  twelve  years  he  was  associated  in  the 
mercantile  business  with  his  brother  William.  Since 
then  his  energies  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
farming.  He  rents  500  acres  of  farming  land  from 
his  father  and  he  and  his  brother  William  own  640 
acres  six  miles  south  of  Westmoreland.  Like  his 
father  he  has  invested  in  Texas  Panhandle  land  and 
owns  a  quarter  section  in  Bailey  County.  He  also 
has  a  tract  of  ten  acres  in  Florida 'and  some  town  lots 
at  Kenefick,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Robson  is  a  stockholder 
in  the  Independent  Packing  Company  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  in  the  Wichita  Independent  Consolidated 
Oil  and  Refining  Company,  and  with  all  this  large 
property  to  look  after  he  still  finds  time  to  work 
for  the  public  welfare. 

In  politics  he  is  a  democrat.  For  some  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Westmore- 
land. He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  November, 
1912,  ser^ng  in  the  session  of  1913  and  refused  to 
m^e  the  race  for  a  second  term.  While  in  the  Leg- 
islature he  was  a  member  of  the  insurance  and  other 
important  committees.  He  was  also  a  district  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  St. 
Louis  in  1916.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  is  past  master  of  Westmoreland  Lodge 
No.  257,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  has 
filled  the  chair  of  patron  several  times  in  Veritas 
Chapter  No.  109  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Kaw  Valley  Chapter  No.  53,  Royal  Arch 
Masons. 

Mr.  Robson  married  in  Westmoreland  September 
11,  1900,  Miss  Katharyn  Arnold.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  J.  W.  and  Jennie  (Tremper)  Arnold.  Her  parents 
live  at  .Westmoreland  and  her  father  is  well  known 
in  real  estate,  insurance  and  banking  circles  there. 

John  J.  Fowler  has  been  a  Kansas  educator  since 
1908  and  is  now  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  Summerfield. 

Largely  through  his  own  earnest  efforts  he  ac- 
quired a  liberal  education.  He  was  born  in  Eldora, 
Iowa,  January  3,  1884.  He  is  of  a  Colonial  American 
family.  This  branch  of  the  Fowlers  came  out  of 
England  and  settled  in  New  York  in  pioneer  times. 
His  grandfather,  Thomas  Charles  Fowler,  was  born 
in  Kentucky  and  died  at  Eldora,  Iowa,  before  John  J. 
Fowler  was  born.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  around 
Eldora  and  became  well  known  as  a  stockman  and 
farmer  and  a  raiser  of  blooded  horses.  He  married 
Miss  Winterstein,  a  native  of  Iowa,  who  also   died 
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at  Eldora.  Four  of  their  children  are  still  living: 
Henry  A.,  connected  with  the  engineering  department 
of  Vermillion  University  at  Vermillion,  South  Dakota; 
Stephen  and  Nicholas,  also  residents  of  South  Dakota; 
Blanche,  wife  of  George  Diedrich,  a  retired  farmer 
living  in  Iowa. 

T.  S.  Fowler,  father  of  Superintendent  Fowler,  was 
bom  in  1851  and  went  as  a  child  to  Iowa  with  his 
parents.  He  grew  up  and  married  there  and  became 
a  successful  farmer  and  livestock  man  at  Eldora, 
where  he  died  in  1896.  He  was  a  democrat  and  a 
member  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
married  Mary  Patterson,  who  was  bom  in  Cork,  Ire- 
land, in  1852  and  died  at  Eldora,  Iowa,  in  February, 
1897.  Her  father  came  to  this  country  in  1855,  locat- 
ing in  Hardin  County,  Iowa.  T.  S.  Fowler  and  wife 
had  four  children:  Helen,  now  living  in  the  State 
of  Washington;  John  J.;  Gail  S.,  wife  of  Chauncey 
Grosser,  a  farmer  at  Eldora,  Iowa;  and  James  F., 
who  was  connected  with  the  Valjey  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  at  Winkelman,  Arizona,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1917. 

John  J.  Fowler  g^ew  up  on  his  father's  farm  at 
Eldora.  He  attended  public  school,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1905.  Then  for  three  years  he  was  a 
student  in  Cornell  College  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa, 
and  after  he  had  been  teaching  for  some  time  he 
returned  to  that  good  old  school  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1912.  While  a  college 
student  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Amphictyon 
Literary  Society.     •  . 

Mr.  Fowler  came  to  Kansas  and  took  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Frankfort  in  1908. 
After  a  year  he  resigned  and  became  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Jewell,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  in  1914  was  made  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Marysville,  Kansas.  He  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  at  Summerfield  since  1915. 
He  also  taught  in  County  Teachers'  Institute  and 
served  on  the  state  board  of  normal  training  exam- 
iners during  summers. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers'  Association  and  the  Marshall  County  Teachers' 
organization.  He  is  a  member  of  Summerfield  Lodge 
No.  354,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

On  December  27,  1912,  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
he  married  Miss  Leila  Moore,  daughter  of  John  and 
Laura  Moore,  and  who  at  that  tmfie  was  principal 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Her  parents  reside  at 
Summerfield,  her  father  being  an  insurance  man.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fowler  have  two  children:  Winifred,  bom 
October  2,  1913;  and  Ward  S.,  born  October  24,  1915. 

William  S.  Marshall,  a  native  son  of  Butler 
County,  is  now  one  of  its  most  successful  business 
men  and  among  other  interests  is  cashier  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Leon,  where  he  resides. 

Henry  H.  Marshall,  his  honored  father,  was  a 
Butler  County  pioneer  and  one  whose  career  deserves 
to  be  remembered  by  subsequent  generations.  He 
was  bom  in  Fountain  County,  Indiana,  in  1846,  his 
parents  having  come  from  South  Carolina.  He  grew 
up  in  Indiana,  and  in  1869  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Elwell.  Two  years  after  their  marriage  they  came 
out  to  Butler  County,  Kansas.  In  1871  he  bought 
a  quarter  section  of  land  from  Peter  Johnson.  That 
farm  is  two  miles  northeast  of  Leon  and  was  origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  Osage  Indian  trust  lands,  ceded 
from  the  United  States  in  1868.  At  the  time  of  the 
cession  Doctor  Munson  had  pre-empted  it,  but  later 
in  the  same  year  traded  it  to  Peter  Johnson  for  an 
ox  team  and  wagon.     Mr.  Marshall  acquired  it  by 


paying  Johnson  $2,250.  The  land  is  now  worth 
easily  $150  an  acre,  being  all  bottom  land  and  not 
surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  soil  in  the  county. 
Peter  Johnson  had  built  a  small  frame  house  in  186i8. 
This  house,  12  by  IS  feet,  is  still  standing,  and  the 
lumber  was  sawed  from  native  timber  at  William 
Martin's  mill  at  El  Dorado.  Henry  H.  Marshall 
also  pre-empted  a  quarter  section  adjoining  his  home- 
stead in  Little  Walnut  Township. 

Henry  H.  Marshall  began  his  career  in  KanwaB 
on  a  modest  capital.  He  had  been  a  school  teacher 
in  Indiana,  but  in  Kansas  gave  his  time  exclusively  to 
farming  and  stock  raising.  His  success  was  due  not 
to  the  capital  with  which  he  started  but  to  long  con- 
tinued industry  and  a  capable  business  judgment. 
He  bought  and  sold  cattle  on  a  large  scale,  fed  live- 
stock on  his  farms,  and  altogether  transacted  a  great 
volume  of  business.  By  the  success  with  which  he 
managed  his  private  affairs  and  by  his  well-lmown. 
integrity  of  character,  he  was  often  accorded  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust  by  his  fellow  citizens.  In 
1874,  when  this  section  of  the  state  received  aid  on 
account  of  devastation  due  to  the  grasshoppers,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  distributors  of  the  supplies, 
and  conducted  the  work  in  a  manner  that  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  In  the  early  days  the  woods  of 
Butler  County  were  fitted- with  game,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall supplied  his  table  with  meat  of  deer  and  wild 
turkey  and  other  game.  He  was  not  a  professional 
hunter  but  game  was  so  abundant  in  the  early  days 
that  it  required  no  special  skill  as  a  hunter  nor  did 
it  take  time  from  the  main  business  of  farming.  The 
profits  that  came  from  his  stock  business  he  largely 
invested  in  other  lands,  and  eventually  acquired  over 
2,000  acres.  The  death  of  this  worthy  and  successful 
citizen  of  Butler  County  occurred  in  November,  1911, 
when  nearly  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  widely 
noted  for  his  kindness  to  animals.  It  is  said  that 
he  would  never  permit  a  domestic  animal  to  be  abused. 
He  used  many  mules  in  his  farming  operations  and 
when  these  animals  became  old  and  decrepit  they 
were  pensioned  by  being  cared  for  just  as  well  as 
when  they  had  been  able  to  give  useful  service.  Sev- 
eral of  these  mules  outlived  their  kindly  master.  One 
died  in  1914,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  two  others  in 
1915  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  one  died  in  1916 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

Henry  H.  Marshall  started  in  the  lumber  busmess 
in  1882  and  was  actively  engaged  in  it  until  1905  or 
1906,  when  he  turned  the  active  management  over 
to  his  son  M.  W.  It  is  now  operated  under  the  name 
of  H.  H.  Marshall  &  Son. 

H.  H.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the 
first  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Leon  in  1903 
and  continued  as  president  until  his  death  in  1911. 
He  had  many  other  b\isiness  interests,  including  a 
clothing  store  and  an  interest  in  a  hardware  and  im- 
plement store  in  Leon.  He  lived  on  and  operated  his 
farm  during  all  this  time,  coming  and  going  between 
farm  and  Leon.  His  farm  was  a  stock  farm  used 
mostly  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep,  and  grazing  cattle  in  summer. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Marshall  died  in  April,  1912.  They 
were  the  parents  of  five  children,  and  those  that  sur- 
vive are  all  prominent  and  well-to-do  citizens.  Mor- 
ton W.,  the  oldest,  is  a  lumber  merchant  and  president 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Leon.  He  was  bom  in  July, 
1870,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  has  been  a  lumber 
merchant  at  Leon.  He  married  Miss  Eleanor  Martin^ 
whose  father,  W.  J.  Martin,  was  also  a  pioneer  of 
Butler  County.  Their  children  are  Vivian,  Jean  I*. 
and  Shirley.     John  A.,  the  third  son,  was  bom  in 
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November,  1874,  is  vice  president  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Leon  and  is  in  the  implement  business  at  Leon. 
He  married  Miss  Belle  Waldorf,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Mary,  Lois,  and  Wilbur.  Etta  M.  is  the  wife 
of  Bert  B.  Smith,  a  banker  at  Beece,  Kansas,  and 
their  children  are  Boberta  and  Frances.  Grace  £.  is 
the  wife  of  H.  S.  Dederick,  and  they  liye  on  tiie  old 
homestead  in  LitUe  Walnut  Township.  Greta  Zachary 
a  foster  sister,  who  seems  the  same  as  a  sister,  lived 
with  the  Marshalls  from  the  time  she  was  five  years 
old.  She  married  Charles  W.  Maclean  .and  now  lives 
on  an  adjoining  farm  to  the  old  homestead. 

William  S.  Marshall,  who  was  the  second  in  his 
father's  family,  was  bom  in  Butler  Coxmtv,  on  No- 
vember 25,  1872.  He  spent  his  early  life  on  the 
home  farm,  attended  the  country  schools,  and  sin«e 
coming  to  his  majority  has  looked  after  extensive  in-  • 
terests  as  a  land  owner  and  for  a  nmnber  of  years 
has  been  a  director  of  the  State  Bank  of  Leon,  and 
is  now  its  cashier.  He  taught  twelve  terms  of  school, 
nine  of  which  were  in  the  Leon  School.  In  December, 
1903,  he  married  Lyndia  Dedrick.  Her  father  was 
J.  J.  Dedrick,  a  pioneer  who  came  to. Kansas  from 
Illinois  in  1871.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  have  three 
children,  Anita,  Arlone,  and  Buth. 

William  S.  Marshall  is  interested  in  the  hardware 
and  implement  house  of  Benninghoff,  King  and  Com- 
pany, of  Leon,  in  the  Marshall  Clothing  Company 
and  the  Marshall  Imnber  yards  of  Leon;  also  in  the 
Carlisle  Company,  a  general  mercantile  and  drug 
store  of  Leon.  He  is  a  member  of  Joppa  Lodge  No. 
223,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  plays 
the  solo  comet  in  the  Leon  Concert  Band,  an  organ- 
ization that  has  been  operated  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  This  band  is  uniformed  and  is  one  of  the 
few  bands  in  Kansas  that  has  held  up  its  organiza- 
tion and  membership,  and  has  gained  much  promi- 
nence in  cities  all  over  the  state.  It  "classes  high  as  a 
band  and  has  a  membership  of  twenty-eight  at 
present.  It  gives  open  air  concerts  from  the  Leon 
band  stand  every  Saturday  night  during  the  summer 
months  and  thousands  of  people  congregate  from  far 
and  near  on  these  occasions,  driving  long  distances 
for  the  privilege  of  listening.  It  is  the  pride  of 
Leon  and  every  Saturday  nischt  Leon  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  a  metropolis.  Mr.  Marshall 's  two  broth- 
ers are  members  of  the  band,  M.  W.  being  its  director 
and  J.  A.  playing  trombone  and  directing  the  mili- 
tary discipfine  of  the  band.  Each  year  this  band 
plays  at  the  Douglas  County  Fair,  at  the  noted  Kaffir 
Cora  Carnival  at  El  Dorado  and  at  the  Wichita 
Annual  Wheat  Show.  It  has  entered  state  band  con- 
tests and  has  won  high  awards  and  "brings  home 
the  money." 

The  State  BavJe  of  Leon.  The  writer  has  been 
extolling  the  virtues  of  business  establishments  in 
thir^  states  but  he  has  never  yet  ran  across  just 
such  an  institution  as  the  State  Bank  of  Leon  in  any 
town  within  tve  or  six  times  the  size  of  this  city. 
This  bank  occupies  a  three  floor  pressed  brick  and 
stone  trimmed  stmcture  50  by  122  feet  in  size  and 
made  absolutely  fireproof  with  steel  and  reinforced 
concrete. 

The  above  bank  has  an  unusual  personnel.  The 
officers  are  M.  W.  Marshall,  president;  J.  A.  Mar- 
shall, vice  president,  and  W.  S.  Marshall,  cashier. 
These  gentlemen  are  brothers,  are  all  numbered 
among  the  leading  and  forceful  business  men  of 
Southwest  Kansas  and  all  are  actively  engaged  in 
business  in  Leon.  Their  father,  the  late  Henry  H. 
Marshall,  was  one  of  the  ^ye  old  pioneer  business 
men  whose  clear  vision  foretold  the  splendid  develop- 
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ment  that  has  f oUowed  in  the  community  since  the 
elder  Marshall  settled  here  in  1871.  The  splendid 
legacy  of  personal  integrity,  depth  of  character  and 
fbie  business  ability  which  he  left  is  fully  and 
strongly  manifested  in  the  three  sons  who  rank  with 
the  ablest  men  of  their  field. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  Leon  is 
$10,000.00;  surplus  $12,000.00;  deposits  $250,000.00 
and  total  resources  $275,000.00.  The  big  banking 
room  is  fitted  with  mahogany,  brass  and  dull  marble 
fixtures,  tiled  floor,  fireproof  vault,  safe  deposit 
boxes  for  patrons,  Mosler  screw  door  safe — ^the  kind 
that  has  never  been  burglarized — and  all  other  acces- 
sories for  the  safeguarding  of  customers'  interests. 

Always  liberal  with  friends  and  patrons,  this  bank 
has  at  the  same  time  stayed  safely  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  best  ethics  of  sound  banking.  The 
management  stands  singularly  close  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  its  friends. 

Above  the  bank  in  the  big  fireproof  building  are 
offices  arranged  in  suites  and  a  convention  room  on 
the  third  floor.  And  the  entire  second  floor  back 
of  the  office  suites  is  a  big  modem  opera  house,  also 
fireproof  from  top  to  bottom,  with  a  big  stage,  in- 
cluding concrete  floor  and  boxes.  Across  this  audi- 
torium are  the  longest  steel  span  girders  in  the 
state — 50  feet  by  14  by  36  inches.  These  huge 
girders  rest  on  great  steel  pillars,  the  weight  on  the 
walls  thus  being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  entire 
building  is  roofed  with  solid  concrete. 

The  Marshall  brothers  own  upwards  of  1,800  acres 
of  the  finest  farming  land  in  the  state  near  Leon.  All 
men  who  would  command  recognition  in  the  largest 
centers,  they  have  chosen  to  stay  in  Leon  and  make 
big  investments  here  because  they  like  their  old  home 
lo^ity  better  than  any  other  spot  on  earth.  Social 
democratic  in  their  tastes  and  loyal  to  their  com- 
munity, these  gentlemen  have  made  broad  individual 
successes,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the  splendid 
bank  that  has  long  stood  as  so  vital  a  factor  in  the 
business  life  of  the  community. 

Walvut  Springs  Camp.  The  Marshall  families — 
three  brothers,  two  sisters  and  one  footer  sister — 
spend  the  montii  of  August  in  each  year  at  the  Walnut 
Springs  Camp,  a  camping  ground  on  the  old  home- 
stead. They  move  out  August  1st  of  each  year  and 
have  built  a  spacious  dining  pavilion  18  by  24  feet, 
with  cement  floor,  metal  roof,  and  arranged  with 
screens  complete.  The  three  brothers  attend  to  busi- 
ness matters  in  Leon  over  the  telephone  or  in  person 
during  the  day  and  8^1  eat  and  sleep  at  the  camp. 
They  have  an  ideal  spot — ^fishing,  boating,  bathing, 
with  game<i  of  croquet,  and  tennis  courts  on  the  camp- 
ground. The  five  families  spend  the  month  of  August 
each  year  in  a  sort  of  reunion  and  old-time  fashioned 
way  and  aU  enjoy  it  immensely.  They  have  a  cook 
and  for  a  common  Sunday  dinner  it  takes  about 
twenty  loaves  of  bread,  eight  chickens,  one-half  bushel 
of  potatoes,  $2.00  worth  of  beef,  one-third  barrel  of 
iced  tea  and  ^ye  gallons  of  ice  cream.  The  Leon 
Band,  with  families  and  friends,  also  meet  at  the 
camp  ground  with  the  Marshalls  for  an  annual  gath- 
ering once  each  year.  The  Marshalls  break  camp  the 
last  of  Auprnst  each  year  and  retum  to  t*>eir  several 
homes  feeling  highly  rejuvenated  and  refreshed  by 
having  taken   the  regular   annual  autumnal   outing. 

Samuel  V.  Mallort,  now  superintendent  of  thcj 
city  schools  of  Morrill,  Brown  County,  has  been  Si 
Kansas  educator  for  many  years.  He  has  been  con* 
nected  at  different  times  with  the  public  schools  of 
three  states— Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma— and 
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both  as  a  teacher  and  administrator  his  work  rests 
upon  the  secure  foundation  of  sincere  and  effective 
service.  Mr.  Mallorj  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  early 
youth  and  he  represents  some  of  the  best  elements 
of  American  ancestry.  His  great-grandfather,  John 
William  Mallory,  spent  his  life  in  Virginia,  having 
been  bom  near  Harper's  Ferry.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Peyton,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in 
the  Bevolutionary  war.  Mr.  Mallory 's  grandfather 
was  Valentine  Roger  Mallory,  who  was  bom  at 
Harper's  Ferry  in  Virginia  in  1797,  and  moved  from 
that  state  to  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  near  the 
capital  at  Springfield,  and  was  an  early  farmer  in 
that  district.  He  died  at  Springfield  in  1866.  His 
wife  was  Nancy  Dawson,  a  native  of  Kentucky. 

Several  generations  of  the  family  were  represented 
in  and  around  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  it  was  in  that 
city  that  Samuel  V.  Mallory  was  bom  April  16,  1856. 
His  father  is  the  venerable  R.  U.  Mallory,  who  was 
bom  at  Springfield  in  1828  and  is  still  living,  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  at  Morrill,  Kansas.  He  grew 
up  and  married  at  Springfield,  became  a  farmer,  and 
in  1871  migrated  to  Kansas  and  located  in  Ottawa 
in  Franklin  County.  Subsequently  he  pre-empted 
160  acres  in  Jewell  County  and  only  recently  left  his 
farm  to  take  up  a  retired  residence  in  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma.  He  has  been  a  republican  since  the  or- 
ganization of  that  party.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war  he  raised  a  company  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
but  his  own  services  were  rejected  on  account  of 
a  defective  arm.  He  has  long  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  Christian  Church  and  has  served  as  an 
elder.  R.  U.  Mallory  married  Mary  Jane  Nesbitt, 
who  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1833  and  died 
in  Jewell  County,  Kansas,  in  1895.  Her  father, 
Samuel  G.  Nesbitt,  was  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  at  Springfield, 
and  for  a  time  he  had  read  law  in  Lincoln's  office  at 
'  Springfield.  Samuel  G,  Nesbitt  gave  to  his  grandson, 
Samuel  V.  Mallory,  a  copy  of  Blackstone,  the  pages 
of  which  had  been  frequently  referred  to  by  Lincoln 
and  by  his  then  young  law  partner,  John  Hay,  after- 
wards secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Mallory  cherishes  this 
book  as  the  choicest  in  his  entire  library. 

Mr.  Mallory  was  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  eight 
children,  three  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood. 
His  brother,  W.  E.  Mallory,  is  general  agent  for  the 
Jackson  Automobile  Company  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; Charles  is  a  farmer  at  Charleston,  Oklahoma; 
James  H.  is  a  physician  and  surgeon  at  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma;  and  Arthur  Melvin  is  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness at  Caldwell,  Kansas. 

Samuel  V.  Mallory  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when 
his  father  removed  to  Kansas,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
had  attended  the  public  schools  of  Sangamon  County, 
Illinois.  He  also  attended  school  in  Franklin  County, 
Kansas,  and  while  teaching  was  a  student  in  the  high 
school  at  Fall  City,  Nebraska.  He  did  his  first  work 
as  a  county  school  teacher  in  Kansas,  but  in  1879  . 
entered  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  where 
he  took  the  full  course  and  was  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  1883.  Since  then,  a  period  of  thirty- 
four  years,  he  has  been  identified  with  school  work 
with  practically  no  interruption. 

In  1883  Mr.  Mallory  became  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  and  five  years  later 
was  elected  city  superintendent,  holding  that  office 
five  years.  In  1893  he  went  to  the  new  territory  of 
Oklahoma  and  took  charge  of  the  city  schools  at 
Guthrie,  then  the  capital  of  the  territory.  He  did 
much  to  formulate  and  institute  the  program  of  the 
early  schools  of  that  city.     He  remained  there  two 


years  and  returning  to  Kansas  in  1895  served  suc- 
cessively as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Clyde  and 
Phillipsburg,  and  in  1901  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Sherman  County  High  School..  He  had  charge  of 
that  institution  six  years,  and  in  1907  became  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Dodge  City.  During  1910-11 
Mr.  Mallory  taught  in  village  schools,  anA  also  pur- 
sued a  course  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan.  Mr.  Mallory  has  been  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Morrill  in  Brown  County  since  1912.  He 
has  done  much  to  develop  the  standard  of  these 
schools,  and  has  under  his  supervision  a  corps  of  six 
teachers  and  200  scholars. 

In  1917  Mr.  Mallory  was  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Brown  County.  The  office  went  to  a  woman  candi- 
date. In  his  home  township  his  popularity  was  well 
attested  by  the  fact  that  his  opponent  received  only 
thirty  votes.  Mr.  Mallory  is  a  republican,  has  been 
elder  and  always  an  active  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  St.  Bernard  Lodge  No. 
222,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Dodge 
City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Brown  County  Teachers ' 
Association  and  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. He  has  served  as  president  of  four  dif- 
ferent state  district  teachers'  associations  and  i^  a 
member  of  the  State  Historical  Association. 

Mr.  Mallory  married  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  in 
1888  Miss  Louise  Colvin,  daughter  of  Milton  and 
Sarah  (Van  Home)  Colvin,  who  are  still  residents  of 
Junction  Ci^.  Her  father  came  to  Kansas  in  1882 
and  is  a  retired  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallory  have 
two  living  children:  Charles  Winans  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Sherman  County  High  School  and  is  a  railroad 
conductor  living  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  He  mar- 
ried Hazel  Duf^,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  November 
18, 1915.  Louis  Valentine,  who  also  attended  Sherman 
County  High  Sdiool,  is  now  a  machinist  at  Horton, 
Kansas.  He  married  Bessie  Carre,  of  Alamosa,  Colo- 
rado, December  24,  1913.  They  have  two  sons,  Roland 
and  Donald. 

When  a  contest  was  proposed  by  ihe  University 
of  Kansas  to  determine  what  third  class  city  of  Kan- 
sas is  beet  for  rearing  children,  Mr.  S.  V.  Mallory 
proposed  the  name  of  Morrill.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  for  his  town,  and  he  says  the  proud- 
est day  of  his  life  was  that  on  which  he  received  t 
telegram,  saying  "Morrill  has  won  the  Thousand 
Dollar  Prize." 

Edward  P.  Ray.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  finds 
his  work  in  the  world  early  in  life  and  concentrates 
all  his  energies  upon  discharging  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  with  credit  and  efficiency.  One  of 
this  fortunate  class  was  Edward  P.  Bay  of  Arkansas 
City.  His  father  and  grandfather  before  him  were 
in  the  produce  business,  established  one  of  the  early 
concerns  of  that  kind  in  Southern  Michigan,  and  the 
old  house  is  still  flourishing  and  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness at  Coldwater,  Michigan,  today.  Edward  P.  Ray 
grew  up  in  that  business  atmosphere  and  after  break- 
ing home  ties  and  family  associations  he  readily 
found  places  of  responsibility  with  other  concerns. 
In  the  course  of  his  career  he  came,  out  to  Kansas, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  manager  of  the  A.  8. 
Kininmonth  Company,  a  produce  concern  whose  activi- 
ties are  practically  state  wide  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Ray  was  bom  at  Coldwater,  Michigan^  Decem- 
ber 1,  1875,  and  came  of  old  American  Colonial  stock. 
His  paternal  ancestors  settled  in  New  York  in  the 
early  days.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Ray,  was  bom 
at   Oaks  Comers  in  Ontario  County,  New  York,  in 
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1823.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  grocer  at 
Phelps,  New  York,  and  organized  the  produce  busi- 
ness which  his  son,  E.  F.  Ray,  still  conducts.  Henry 
Kay  died  at  Coldwater,  Michigan,  in  1885.  He  came 
to  voting  age  when  the  whigs  were  still  a  powerful 
organization,  and  from  that  party  affiliation  he  gravi- 
tated into  the  ranks  of  the  republicans.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  at 
one  time  served  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. Henry  Ray  married  Elizabeth  Newer,  who 
was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1823  and  died  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1913.  There  were  four  children: 
Palmer,  who  was  in  the  produce  house  of  H.  Ray  & 
Sons  at  Coldwater,  where  he  died  in  1876;  E.  F.  Ray, 
mentioned  below;  Charles,  who  was  also  with  H.  Ray 
&  Sons  and  died  at  Coldwater  in  1880;  and  Emma, 
wife  of  C.  C.  Chapman,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Milburn  Wagon  Works  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  F.  Ray,  father  of  Edward  P.,  was  bom  at 
Phelps,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  November  16, 
1851,  and  is  now  living  at  Coldwater,  Michigan.  He 
married  in  his  native  town,  was  for  a  time  in  the 
grocery  business  there,  and  then  went  West  to  Cold- 
water,  Michigan.  He  arrived  in  that  town  October 
8,  1871,  a  date  that  has  been  readily  remembered  as 
the  day  on  which  the  great  Chicago  fire  started.  Since 
that  time,  for  over  forty-six  years,  E.  F.  Ray  has  been 
in  the  wholesale  produce  business  at  Coldwater  and 
always  in  the  same  location.  He  was  the  pioneer 
merchant  in  that  line,  and  was  also  one  of  the  first 
produce  dealers  in  Southern  Michigan.  He  is  also 
of  the  republican  brand  of  politics  and  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  E.  F.  Ray  married  Carrie  A. 
Titus,  who  was  bom  in  Phelps,  New  York,  June  5, 
1851.  Edward  P.  Ray  was  the  first  of  their  three 
children,  Lottie  S.  is  the  wife  of  E.  F.  Pangburn,  a 
street  railway  promoter  living  at  Coldwater.  T.  N. 
Ray  is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Re<mlar  Army 
and  is  a  resident  of  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Edward  P.  Ray  spent  his  early  life  in  his  native 
town  of  Coldwater,  attended  the  exceUent  public 
schools  there,  but  when  in  the  eighth  grade  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  left  school  to  take  a  business  course 
in  the  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso.  He 
finished  his  course  there  in  1892,  and  then  returning 
to  Coldwater  took  an  active  share  in  .J^is  ^father  s 
business.  He  was  with  his  father  until  1901,  fol- 
lovnng  which  he  became  manager  of  the  produce 
department  of  Swift  &  Company  at  Bushnell,  Illi- 
nois. In  1903  he  transferred  his  connection  to  the 
Western  Cold  Storage  Company  at  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska,   and  managed  that  plant  until  February 

For  over  ten  years  Mr.  Ray  was  a  resident  of  Kan- 
sas. For  the  first  year  in  this  state  he??^?^;?®^  *'^? 
J  P.  Baden  Produce  Company  at  Winfield,  and 
then  became  local  manager  for  the  A.  S.  Kininmonth 
Company  of  Winfield.  He  was  with  that  firm  con- 
tinuously, and  on  September  14,  1909.  took  charge 
of  its  plant  at  Arkansas  City.  The  A.  S.  Kininmonth 
Company  of  Arkansas  City  is  at  1000  South  D  Street 
and  covers  nearly  a  block  of  land.  In  this  plant  is 
irathered  produce  from  the  producing  centers  of 
Southern  Kansas  and  Western  Oklahoma,  a»d  prae- 
ticAlly  daily  shipments  are  made  by  carload  lots  to  tne 
large  city  markets.  Thirty  persons  are  employed  m 
the  different  lines  of  the  plant's  activities,  and  the 
annual  business  of  the  Arkansas  City  house  is  valued 
at  approximately  $1,000,000.00.        ^     ,  ,^     ^        „ 

Mr.  Ray  was  also  vice  president  of  the  CresweU 
Oil  and  Gas  Company  and  was  vice  president  of  the 
Monogram  Oil  and  Gas  Company.    He  never  saw  any 


good  reason  to  deviate  from  the  political  afiSliation 
which  characterized  his  father  and  grandfather.  Fra- 
ternally he  was  a  member  of  Crescent  Lodge  No.  133, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Lodge  No. 
732,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  EUes,  at 
Winfield. 

Mr.  Ray  with  his  family  resided  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Hotel  in  Arkansas  City.  On  December  24,  1898, 
at  Bronson,  Michigan,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
his  birthplace,  he  married  Miss  Anna  H.  Dibble. 
Her  parents,  George  and  Mary  Dibble,  are  both  now 
deceased.  Her  father  was  at  one  time  a  shoe  merchant 
at  Owosso,  Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  had  two 
children:  Edward  S.,  born  March  11,  1904;  and 
Helen  C,  bom  September  19,  1907. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Ray  died  May  31,  1917. 

Edgar  Ross  Fulton.  Though  educated  for  the 
law  and  for  several  years  a  successful  attorney  in 
Western  Kansas,  Edgar  Ross  Fulton  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years  has  given  the  best  of  his  energies 
and  capacity  to  banfing.  He  is  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  MarysvUle,  and  is  officially 
connected  with  several  other  banking  enterprises  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  born  in  Clearfield  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  a  farm,  February  10,  1856.  Life  early 
presented  itself  to  him  as  a  matter  of  self  achieve- 
ment, with  dependence  only  upon  his  own  resources. 
After  attending  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county  he.  went  West,  and  from  the .  results  of  his 
employment  in  several  occupations  found  the  means 
to  enter  and  complete  the  course  of  the  law  school 
of  ihe  State  University  of  Iowa,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  cJass  of  1877  and  the  degree 
LL.  B. 

Mr.  Fulton  went  to  Western  Kansas  in  1878,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  attorneys  of  Hodgeman 
County.  Upon  the  organization  of  that  county  he 
was  appointed  county  attorney  by  Judge  Peters,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1880  was  elected  to  the  office.  He 
served  three  years  altogether,  and  his  future  as  a 
lawyer  was  exceedingly  promising. 

But  he  gave  up  the  profession  in  1882  and,  coming 
to  Marys^le,  engaged  in  banking.  With  Perry 
Hutchinson  and  August  Hohn  he  organized  the  First 
National  Bank  and  became  its  first  cashier.  In  1915 
Mr.  Fulton  was  made  president.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Marysville  has  a  capital  of  $75,000.00,  sur- 
plus and  profits  of  $50,000.00,  while  its  deposits 
aggregate  about  $800,000.00.  It  is  one  of  the  older 
and  larger  banks  in  Northern  Kansas.  Its  home  is 
the  fine  new  building  erected  in  1901  on  Broadway. 
The  present  officers  are:  E.  R.  Fulton,  president; 
August  Hohn,  vice  president;  H.  A.  Hohn,  cashier; 
and  E.  A.  Hohn,  assistant  cashier. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  also  a  director  in  the  State  Bank 
of  Herkimer  and  the  State  Bank  of  Marietta,  Kan- 
sas, and  is  a  director  in  the  Bankers  Deposits,  Guar- 
antee and  Surety  Company  of  Topeka. 

Besides  his  work  as  a  banker  Mr.  Fulton  is  also 
known  to  the  people  of  Kansas  as  a  former  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  representing  Marshall  County  in 
that  body  from  1900  to  1908.  Throughout  the  eight 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  banks  and 
banking,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  ways  and 
means  and  other  important  committees.  Politically 
Mr.  Fulton  is  an  old-line  republican.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  Marysville 
Board  of  Education,  and  was  active  in  the  plans  and 
their  carrying  out  as  a  result  of  which  Marysville  has 
a  high  school  building,  erected  in  1915,  one  of  the 
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best  in  the  entire  state.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Mr.  Fulton  was  prominent  in  Ma- 
sonry, and  in  1907  was  grand  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templar  of  Kansas. 

In  1911  Mr.  Fulton  built  a  modern  home  on 
Eleventh  Street  in  Mfurysville.  He  married  at  Marys- 
viUe  in  1885  Miss  Jennie  A.  Schmidt,  daugnter  of 
Frank  and  Jane  A.  Schmidt.  Her  father  was  one 
of  the  early  bankers  of  Marysville.  Her  mother  is 
still  living  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Fulton  died  in  1891, 
the  mother  of  three  children.  In  1906  Mr.  Fulton 
married  Miss  Ludowiene  Schmidt,  a  sister  of  his 
first  wife.  His  children,  all  by  his  first  marriage, 
were:  Edgar,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years; 
Ludowiene,  wife  of  Charles  U.  Barrett,  owner  of  the 
ice  plant  at  Marysville;  and  Jennie  S.,  who  died  in 
January,  1917,  the  wife  of  Lynn  B.  Broderick,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Advocate-Democrat  of  Marysville. 

Merle  K.  Scott,  M.  D.  There  are  few  lovers  of 
literature  who  have  not  lost  themselves  in  the  incom- 
parable romances  of  »ir  Walter  Scott,  and  probably 
the  most  knowledge  that  many  have  ever  gained  of 
Scotland  has  been  based  on  the  illuminating  writings 
of  her  greatest  novelist.  From  that  country  and 
from  the  same  stock  came  the  Scotts  of  Kansas,  a 

Srominent  representative  of  which  family  is  Dr. 
[erle  K.  Scott,  physician  and  surgeon  at  Frontenac. 
Merle  K.  Scott  was  bom  at  Coyville,  Wilson 
Coimty,  Kansas,  April  16, 1878.  His  parents  are  Bev. 
Bobert  M.  and  Sarah  Kinnear  (Kirkpatrick)  Scott, 
who  reside  on  a  farm  situated  one  mile  west  and 
one-half  mile  south  of  Frontenac,  Kansas.  Bobert  M. 
Scott  was  bom  in  Owen  County,  Kentucky,  in  1846. 
About  the  time  he,  reached  manhood  his  parents 
removed  to  Salem,  Illinois,  and  in  1866  he  came  to 
Oskaloosa,  Kansas.  For  a  time  he  worked  on  his 
pioneer  farm.  Prior  to  this,  however,  in  1861  he 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  .Civil  war,  but  five  months 
later  was  injured  so  seriously  that  ha  was  compelled 
to  give  up  military  life.  He  had  been  reared  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  faith  and  after  coming  to  Oska- 
loosa entered  the  ministry  of  that  church.  He  b^me 
well  known  as  a  minister,  serving  in  many  sections, 
where  he  was  always  welcomed.  In  1888  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Pittsburg  in  Crawford  County,  in  which 
place  he  preached  for  three  years.  When  he  retired 
from  the  ministry  he  settled  on  his  farm  and  here 
the  evening  of  life  is  being  passed.  He  married 
Sarah  Kinnear  Blirkpatrick,  who  was  bom  in  1847, 
in  Virginia,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Bertha  M.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Arthur  S. 
Henry,  now  of  Geneva,  Illinois,  who  for  many  years 
was  in  the  lumber  business  in  Kentucky;  Coral  F., 
who  is  highly  accomplished,  a  teacher  in  both  Ger- 
man and  English,  resides  at  home;  Merle  K.;  and 
Hal  M.,  who  is  associated  with  F.  C.  Werner  in  a 
real  estate  and  loan  business  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
The  father  of  the  above  family  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  at  Pittsburg  while  he  resided 
there. 

In  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Pittsburg,  Kan- 
sas, Merle  K.  Scott  pursued  his  education  and  was 
creditably  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  1896. 
By  that  time  he  had  determined  on  his  future  career 
and  while  working  in  an  express  office  for  two  years 
he  was  utilizing  spare  moments  in  studies  along  the 
line  he  intended  to  follow,  and  in  1898  he  entered  the 
University  Medical  Collecre  at  Kan5tas  City,  Missouri, 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  his  degree  in  1901. 
A  physician  in  the  face  of  a  distressing  epidemic  is 


supposed  to  be  braver  than  other  men,  tmd  Doctor 
Scott  had  the  opportunity  of  proving  it  when  his 
introduction  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  was 
as  assistant  to  the  Crawford  County  health  oflleer 
for  some  months  during  a  smallpox  epidemic  Doctor 
Scott  has  never  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
attitude  during  a  time  when  the  most  courageous  and 
philanthropic  sometimes  flee,  nor  do  his  friends  forget 
the  value  of  his  willing  services.  He  subsequently 
established  his  office  at  Frontenac,  being  located 
now  at  No.  117  Depot  Street,  and  carries  on  a  gen- 
eral medical  and  surgical  practice  of  wide  extent. 
He  keers  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  medical  sci- 
ence and  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Crawford  County 
and  the  State  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  Southeastern  Kansas  Medical 
Society.  He  is  also  local  surgeon  for  the  Atchiaon, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  and  local  surgeon  for 
the  Jackson  &  Walker  Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

In  1908,  at  Girard,  Kansas,  Doctor  Scott  married 
Miss  Daisy  I.  Smithy  who  is  a  daughter  of  J.  E.  and 
Enrnia  Smith,  prominent  residents  of  Oirard,  where 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  merchant.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Scott 
have  two  children:  Arthur  Merle,  who  was  bom  July 
28,  1910;  and  Lois  Virginia,  who  was  bom  Septem- 
ber 2,  1914.  The  comfortable  family  residence  is 
No.  119  Depot  Street.  In  politics  Doctor  Scott,  like 
his  father,  is  a  strong  republican  and  at  present  be 
is  serving  in  the  office  of  city  health  officer.  He 
has  long  been  prominent  in  Masonry,  belonging  to 
Pittsburg  Lodge  No.  187,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  Pittsburg  Chapter  No.  58,  Boyal  Arch  Ma- 
sons; Pittsburg  Commandery  No,  29,  Knights  Tem- 
Slar,  and  Mirza  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
Tobies  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  also  of  Pittsburg.  He 
has  interests  outside  his  profession  and  is  secretary 
of  the  Frontenac  State  Bcmk,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Frontenac  Commercial  Club.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Scott 
belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  he  is 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  same. 

Mabtik  S.  MoCbeioht,  M.  D.  A  resident  of  Bjui- 
sas  since  early  boyhood.  Doctor  McCreight  is  one  of 
the  oldest  business  men  and  professionid  men  of  the 
City  of  Oskaloosa,  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  over  twenty  years  ago,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  has  also  eon- 
ducted  a  drug  business  and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Bank.  Doctor  McCreight  was  bom 
in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  Febraary  19,  1870, 
and  is  of  Scotch  ancestry.  His  grandfather  Mc- 
Creight was  a  native  Scotchman  and  on  coming  to 
America  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Johnston  Mc- 
Creight, father  of  Doctor  McCre'jrht,  was  bom  in 
Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1842,  grew  up  and 
married  there,  and  in  1879  came  West  to  Kansas 
and  located  on  a  farm  adjoining  his  present  home- 
stead, a  mile  north  of  Oskaloosa.  He  is  still  living 
in  that  community  and  has  had  a  long  and  active 
career  as  a  farmer.  His  farmin?  interests  include 
300  acres.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics  and  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Johnston  McCreight  married  Martha  J.  Lowman, 
who  was  bom  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1844.  They  had  just  two  children,  Dqctor  McCreight 
beinp^  the  older.  Thomas  L.,  the  other  son.  was  bom 
in  1873  and  died  at  Oskaloosa  in  1889,  while  attend- 
ing the  public  schools. 

Doctor  McCreight  was  also  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oskaloona,  graduating  from  high  sehool 
in  the  spring  of  1889.    He  had  already  made  proper 
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consideration  as  to  his  future,  f^d  entering  the  phar- 
macy department  of  the  University  of  Kansas  he 
took  the  three  years'  course  and  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  Ph.  6.  in  1892.  His  work  in  pharmacy 
had  broadened  his  outlook  until  he  had  resolved  to 
become  a  physician.  Entering  Bush  Medical  College 
at  Chicago,  he  completed  his  course  in  one  summer 
term  and  two  full  winter  terms,  and  was  graduated 
M.  D.  in  May,  1894.  Since  then  Doctor  McCreight 
has  attended  the  Department  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  post-graduate 
work,  spending  three  months  there  in  1899. 

He  first  opened  his  office  at  Oskaloosa  October  1, 
1894,  and  has  steadily  been  identified  with  the  medi- 
cal fraternity  in  that  city  and  has  almost  from  the 
start  enjoyed  a  large  general  medical  and  surgical 
practice.  He  also  owns  one  of  the  best  drug  stores 
in  Jefferson  County,  and  built  his  present  storo 
building  in  1898,  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and 
Liberty  streets.  He  is  the  pioneer  druggist  of  Oska- 
loosa, and  only  one  or  two  other  merchants  have  been 
in  business  as  long  as  he  continuously.  Doctor  Mc- 
Creight has  both  his  office  building  and  home  on  South 
Liberty  Street  His  office  has  been  there  about  fifteen 
years,  and  in  1911  he  built  a  modem  residence. 

Docter  McCreight  has  found  many  interests  to  take 
his  time  and  attention.  He  owns  a  farm  of  110  acres 
north  of  Oskaloosa  and  220  acres  adjoining  the  City 
of  McClouth,  besides  160  acres  in  Ozark  County,  Mis- 
souri. The  doctor  is  one  of  the  largest  stockholders 
and  is  director  as  well  as  vice  president  of  the  Jef- 
ferson County  Bank. 

For  seven  years  he  served  as  coimty  coroner  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  county  health  officer,  and 
in  the  line  of  his  profession  is  affiliated  with  the 
County  and  State  Medical  societies  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Doctor  McCreight  is  a  repub- 
Hcan,  is  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  PresbyteHan 
Church,  has  twice  filled  the  chair  of  worshipful  master 
in  Oskaloosa  Lodge  No.  14,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  is  past  high  priest  of  Oskaloosa  Chap- 
ter No.  9,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  and  other  affiliations 
are  with  Topeka  Commandery  No.  5,  Knights  Tem- 
plar, Topeka  Consistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish  Bite, 
Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leaven- 
worth, Oskaloosa  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star, 
and  he  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  belongs  to  Oskaloosa 
.  Camp  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

Doctor  McCreight  married  at  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
in  1894,  Miss  Ida  M.  Engle,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sylvester  Engle,  who  still  live  at  Lawrence, 
where  her  father  is  a  retired  merchant. 

Walter  E.  Beown  is  one  of  the  yoimger  members 
of  the  Atchison  bar,  but  has  been  favored  by  his: 
ability  and  training  and  early  associations  and  has 
attained  just  recognition  as  one  of  the  resourceful 
lawyers  of  the  state.  He  is  junior  member  of  the 
well  known  firm  of  Waggener,  Challiss,  DeLacy  & 
Brown,  senior  partner  of  which  is  one  of  Kansas' 
most  distinguished  and  eminent  lawyers  and  citizens, 
Hon.  Bailie  P.  Waggener. 

Mr.  Brown  represents  a  pioneer  name  in  Kansas 
history.  He  was  bom  in*  Whiting,  Kansas,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1887.  His  grandfather,  Michael  Brown,  came 
to  Kansas  in  1872  and  homesteaded  300  acres  in  the 
Kickapoo  Indian  Reservation  in  Brown  County. 
Michael  Brown  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  was  of  Irish  Presbyterian  stock.  He  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  with  his  father, 
grew  up    in    Binghamton,   New   York,   and   became 


a  lumberman^  but  followed  farming  chiefly  after  his 
removal  to  Kapsas.  The  death  of  this  honored 
old  settler  occurred  at  Whiting  in  1910,  when  he 
was  ei|^hty-one  years  of  age. 

Wilham  E.  Brown,  father  of  the  Atchison  lawyer, 
was  bom  in  Binghamton,  New  York  in  1856,  spent 
his  boyhood  there,  and  came  to  manhood  on  his 
father's  homestead  in  Broi^  County,  Kansas.  He 
foUowed  farming  only  briefly  and  incidentally  and 
most  of  his  active  life  has  been  8i>ent  as  a  merchant. 
He  became  a  hardware  merchant  at  Whiting,  and  in 
1890  removed  to  Holton,  Kansas,  and  has  since  been 
a  leading  lumber  merchant  of  that  city.  William  E. 
Brown  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterilm 
Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masons  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Upon  reaching 
his  majority  he  went  East  to  LeWiston,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  married  Miss  Martha  W.  Gilmore.  She 
was  born  in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1861. 
To  their  union  have  been  born  three  children,  the 
oldest  being  Walter  E.  Berenice  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Holton  High  School,  and  subsequently  was  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Kansas  and  the  State 
Agricultural  CoUege  at  Manhattan,  and  is  now  at 
home  with  her  parents  at  Holton.  Harold,  the  third 
child,  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Walter  E.  Brown  lived  in  Holton  from  early 
childhood,  attended  the  public  schools  there,  and  was 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1905.  He  then  entered 
the  State  University  at  Lawrence,  where  he  finished 
the  law  course  and  was  granted  his  LL.  B.  degree 
in  1909.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  at  once  removed  to  Atchison,  where  he  began 
practice  in .  September,  1909.  Hard  work  and  abil- 
ity have  brought  him  his  present  influential  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  strongest  law  firms  in  the  state. 
»  On  April  1,  1913,  Mr.  Brown  became  city  attorney 
of  Atchison  and  was  re-elected  in  1915,  finally  retir- 
ing from  the  office  in  1917.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Atchison  County  and  Kansas  State  Bar  associations. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Brown  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  the  assimilation  of  the  work  of  Masonry.  He  is  a 
member  of  Active  Lodge  No.  158,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  Washington  Chapter  No.  1,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons,  Washington  Commandery  No.  2, 
Knights  Templar,  and  Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine  at  Leavenworth.  He  also  belongs  to  Atchi- 
son Lodge  No.  647,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.    Mr.  Brown  is  unmarried. 

Joseph  Cook  Bunten,  M,  D.  Since  1915  the  med- 
ical profession  at  Douglass  has  been  capably  "repre- 
sented by  Doctor  Bunten,  a  young  physician  and 
surgeon  of  thorough  training  and  capabilities  and 
already  well  established  in  practice.  He  is  a  native 
son  of  Kansas,  and  has  shown  those  traits  and  talents 
which  have  been  distinctive  of  the  Scotch  people  and 
also  the  enterprise  of  the  typical  Kansan. 

Doctor  Bunten  was  bom  at  Scranton,  Kansas,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1891.  His  grandfather,  John  Bunten,  was 
born  in  Scotland  at  Irvine,  April  7,  1830.  He  came 
to  this  coimtry  in  May,  1885,  locating  at  Scranton, 
Kansas,  where  he  was  one  of  the  early  farmers.  He 
is  now  living  at  th6  venerable  age  of  eighty-eight  in 
Evanston,  Illinois.  He  married  Miss  Isabella  Muir, 
who  was  born  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  Mapr  2,  1829, 
and  died  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1911.  Their  children 
were:  Bobert,  who  was  killed  in  the  coal  mines  at 
Scranton,  Elansas;  William,  a  tailor  at  Pawnee,  Ne- 
braska; Archibald,  an  employee  of  the  city  govern- 
ment  of   Vancouver,   British   Columbia;    Daniel    C, 
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father  of  Doctor  Buuteu;  Alexander,  a  druggist  at 
Scran  ton,  Kansas;  James,  who  was  a.  man  of  thorough 
scholarship,  a  graduate  of  the  Universitj'  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  a  graduate  in  law  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Presbyterian 
College  at  Tulsa  until  his  death  at  Scranton  in  1912; 
Andrew,  now  a  tariff  inspector  living  at  Chicago ; 
and  Peter  Wiley,  who  is  a  railroad  station  operator 
at  Ransom,  Kansas. 

Daniel  Cook  Bunteu,  father  of  Doctor  Bunten,  was 
bom  in  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  June  30,  1864.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  nineteen 
years  of  age  in  May,  1885.  He  grew  up  at  Scranton, 
Kansas,  and  became  a  mechanic  for  the  Carbon  Coal 
Company  and  later  entered  business  for  himself. 
Still  later  he  went  to  the  gold  mii^es  of  South  Dakota 
for  change  of  climate,  was  a  blacksmith  and  machinist 
for  ttie  D.  &  D.  Smelting  Company  Union  shaft  near 
Deadwood,  and  was  killed  there  April  24,  1900.  He 
was  a  loyal  member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  was  a  republican,  belonged  to  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  Clan  Stewart  of  Lead  City,  South 
Dakota.  Daniel  C.  Bunten  married  Jane  McNeish. 
She  was  bom  in  FaUbrook,  Pennsylvania,  in  1872  and 
is  still  living  in  that  city.  She  was  married  in  1889, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age.  There  were  three 
children:  John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  months^ 
Dr.  Joseph  Cook;  and  William  Livingston,  who  is 
assistant  cashier  in  the  bank  at  Ransom,  Kansas. 

Joseph  Cook  Bunten  spent  most  of  his  early  life  at 
Scranton.  He  attended  the  public  schools  there, 
graduating  from  high  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
in  1908  and  receiving  the  scholarship  of  the  class. 
After  that  for  two  yeara  he  was  in  the  Kansas  State 
University,  and  then  entered  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  at  Chicago.  He  pursued  the 
regular  medical  course  for  four  years,  graduating 
M.  D.  in  1914,  and  before  taking  up  private  practice 
he  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  one  year  as  an 
inteme  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Kansas  City.  He 
was  there  during  the  year  1914-15.  Doctor  Bunten  is 
a  member  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  International 
Medical  Fraternity. 

He  began  private  practice  at  Osage  City,  Kansas, 
where  he  remained  five  months,  but  since  December, 
1915,  has  been  located  at  Douglass.  He  is  both  a 
physician  and  surgeon  and  has  done  exceedingly  well 
during  the  less  than  two  years  of  his  practice.  He 
has  his  office  at  the  corner  of  Forest  and  Third 
streets,  and  he  owns  some  real  estate  in  the  town. 

Doctor  Bunten  is  a  member  of  Douglass  Camp  of 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  belongs  to  the 
Cowley  County  Medical  Society  and  the  State  Medical 
Society.  On  June  26,  1915,  in  Burlingame,  Kansas, 
he  married  Miss  Gladys  Elsie  Kirchner,  a  graduate 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  Sorority.  Her  parents, 
Samuel  and  Nellie  Kirchner,  live  near  Burlingame. 
Her  father  is  a  farmer. 

William  Wallace  Rued,  M.  D.  A  physician  and 
surgeon  of  very  thorough  attainments  and  unusual 
experience.  Doctor  Reed  has  been  in  successful  prac- 
tice at  Blue  Rapids  in  Marshall  County  since  October, 
1906.  While  his  practice  is  a  general  one,  he  special- 
izes in  surgery  and  his  attainments  in  that  depart- 
ment have  brought  him  membership  in  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons. 

Doctor  Reed  is  of  the  third  generation  of  his 
family  represented  in  the  medical  profession.  He 
bears  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather,  who  was  a 


pioneer  physician  in  Wisconsin.  William  Wallace 
Reed,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Virginia,  where  his  people  had 
settled  in  Colonial  times,  coming  originally  from  Ire- 
land. William  Wallace  Reed,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1823,  grew  up  in  that  state,  went  from  there  to 
Ohio,  and  as  a  young  man  located  in  Jefferson,  Wis- 
consin, where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  practice.  He  became  a  prominent 
man  in  Wisconsin,  served  as  representative  in  the 
Legislature  eleven  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charity  and  Reform  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  also  served  as  mayor  of  Jefferson.  He 
filled  the  post  of  draft  surgeon  during  the  Civil  war. 
His  death  occurred  at  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  in  1916. 
He  was  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
He  was  twice  married,  his  children  being  by  his  first 
wife.  Those  still  living  are :  Flora,  wife  of  Emil 
Stoppenbach,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  Stoppenbach 
packing  house,  meat  market  and  malt  house  at  Jeffer- 
son, Wisconsin;  and  Petula,  who  lives  at  4628  Dover 
Street  in  Chicago,  widow  of  J.  O.  Perkins,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  had  charge  of  the  advertising  for 
the  firm  of  Butler  Brothers  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Reed,  father  of  the  Blue  Rapids 
physician,  was  born  at  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  in  1852. 
He  spent  his  early  life  in  his  native  town.  He  grad- 
uated from  Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  and  prac- 
ticed successively  in  Jefferson,  Johnston's  Creek  and 
Mosinee,  Wisconsin,  and  in  1883  removed  to  E^ansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  shortly  afterward  in  the  s^me  year 
to  Carbondale,  Kansas.  He  began  practice  there,  but 
his  death  occurred  in  1885.  He  died  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  He  was  a  democrat  in  politics.  Dr.  Frank 
A.  Reed  married  Amelia  Gaulke,  who  was  bora  at 
Watertown,  Wisconsin,  in  1857,  and  is  now  living  in 
Carbondale,  Kansas.  Her  only  child  is  William  Wal- 
lace Reed. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Reed  attended  public  schools  in  Carbon- 
dale, Kansas,  and  Stoughton,  Wisconsin.  He  was 
born  at  Mosinee,  Wisconsin,  April  1,  1880.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Carbondale  High  School  in  1899,  and 
for  six  years  was  employed  in  the  hospital  department 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  During  that  experience  he 
attended  lectures  at  the  Medical  School  of  Washburn 
College,  now  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  De- 
partment, and  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1905.  He  has 
since  taken  post-graduate  work  in  Chicago  hospitals 
for  several  different  years,  and  prior  to  taking  up 
active  practice  was  house  surgeon  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Hospital  at  La  Junta,  Colorado,  during  1905-06.  Doe- 
tor  Reed  removed  to  Blue  Rapids  in  Marshall  County 
in  October,  1906,  and  has  btUlt  up  a  large  and  credit- 
able practice.  His  offices  are  in  the  Sheldon  Building 
on  the  public  square.  He  is  the  present  city  health 
officer,  and  besides  his  membership  in  the  Clinical 
Congress  of  Surgeons  he  belongs  to  the  County  and 
State  Medical  societies,  the  Ainerican  Medical  As- 
sociation  and  the   Missouri  Valley  Medical   Society. 

Doctor  Reed  is  president  of  the  Blue  Rapids  School 
Board.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  is  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Blue 
Rapids  Lodge  No.  169,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  the  Concordia  Lodge  of  Elks,  having 
first  joined  the  La  Junta  Lpdge  No.  701  and  demit- 
ting  to  Concordia  Lodge. 

Doctor  Reed's  home  is  on  Fifth  Street  and  East 
Avenue  in  Blue  Rapids.  He  married  in  1911,  at 
Frankfort,  Kansas,  Miss  Fay  Adelaide  Brandenburg. 
Her  parents,  C.  W.  and  Adelaide  Brandenburg,  live 
at  Frankfort,  where  her  father  is  a  dentist. 
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William  Stout,  president  of  the  Bank  df  Mc- 
Louthy  is  an  Englishman,  with  a  family  record  going 
back  for  many  generations  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
However,  Mr.  Stout  has  been  identified  with  Kansas 
for  over  forty-five  years,  and  after  succeeding  as  a 
farmer  he  entered  banking  at  McLouth  and  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  bank  of  that  city  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Stout  was  born  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  Eng- 
land, May  30,  1836,  and  can  now  contemplate  life 
and  affairs  from  the  height  of  four  score  years.  His 
father,  Thomas  Stout,  was  born  in  Lincoln  County, 
England,  in  1803,  aikd  died  at  Donington  in  the  same 
county  in  1855.  His  lifers  efforts  were  bestowed 
upon  agriculture.  He  was  a  member  and  local 
preacher  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary  Tunnard,  who 
was  bom  in  Lincoln  County  the  same  year  and  died 
there  also  in  the  same  year  as  her  husband.  Thomas 
Stout  had  been  previously  married  to  Miss  Snowdall, 
but  none  of  the  children  of  that  union  are  still  living. 
By  his  second  wife  there  were  the  following  chU- 
dren:  Mary  A.,  who  lives  at  Donington,  England, 
widow  of  Joseph  Headland,  who  was  a  farmer;  Jacob, 
living  retired  m  Leicester,  England;  William;  Sarah, 
who  died  at  Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, wife  of  Charles  Thompson,  a  retired  merchant 
at  Melton  Mowbray;  Thomas,  a  retired  farmer  now 
living  at  McLouth;  a  daughter  that  died  in  early 
childhood;  John,  who  has  some  large  peach  orchards 
and  is  an  extensive  fruit  grower  at  South  Haven, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  William  Stout  received  his  early  training  in 
the  schools  at  Donington,  England,  and  his  early 
business  experience  were  in  the  shipping  trade  at 
Boston,  England.  In  1871  he  left  his  native  land 
and  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  year 
came  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  bought  a  farm 
four  miles  north  of  McLouth.  Thouirh  previously 
unacquainted  with  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
United  ^States,  he  was  not  long  in  adapting  himself  to 
these  conditions  and  had  a  successful  career  as  a 
farmer.  The  farm  was  his  home  until  1888,  when 
he  removed  to  McLouth  and  organized  the  Bank 
of  McLouth.  He  acted  as  its  vice  president  and 
responsible  ofiicial  until  1916,  when  he  was  elected 
president.  The  other  officers  are:  H.  H.  Kimmel, 
vice  president;  Eric  C.  Steeper,  cashier;  and  Harold 
W.  Steeper,  assistant  cashier.  The  bank  has  a  capital 
of  $25,000,  and  its  resources  are  well  secured  by 
this  and  a  surplus  of  $12,500.  The  bank  building  is 
on  Union  Street  in  McLouth. 

This  Bank  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Bank- 
ers Association.  Since  he  began  voting  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  Mr.  Stout  has  steadily  supported  the  re- 
publican ticket.  He  is  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the 
local  church  of  the  United  Brethren.  Besides  his 
banking  intere<its  he  owns  his  home  at  the  corner 
of  Union  and  Gertrude  streets  and  a  business  build- 
ing on  Union  Street. 

In  1861,  at  Boston,  England,  Mr.  Stout  married 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Stout,  who  came  with  him  to  America 
and  died  at  Leavenworth  in  1876.  She  was  the 
mother  of  four  children:  William  T.,  a  hardware 
and  stove  merchant  at  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Annie  M., 
who  lives  at  McLouth,  widow  of  C.  H.  Steeper,  form- 
erly cashier  of  the  Bank  of  McLouth;  Arthur  T., 
a  fanner  whose  place  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Spo- 
kane, Washington;  and  Gertrude  M.,  still  at  home 
with  her  father.  In  1881,  in  Jefferson  County,  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  Stout  married  Miss  Alice  M.  Steeper,  daugh- 
ter of  Jabez  and  Mary  A.   (Tinsley)   Steeper.     Her 


mother  is  now  living  near  Spokane,  Washington. 
Her  father,  a  farmer,  is  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stout  have  one  daughter^i  Alberta  M.,  now  the  wife 
of  Walter  Bradford,  a  business  man  at  McLouth. 

Cora  Gilbert  Lewis,  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cational Administration  of  Kansas,  has  long  been 
interested  in  educational  affairs  in  this  state  and  has 
become  one  of  the  prominent  Kansas  women. 

Mrs.  Lewis  served  as  president  of  the  Kansas 
Woman's  Press  Association  in  1901.  In  1902  she 
was  elected  president  of  the  Seventh  District  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  of  Kansas.  From  1903 
to  1905,  two  years,  she  was  president  of  the  Kansas 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  in  1905-07 
was  visiting  member  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Control. 
Her  work  as  member  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  has  continued  for  a  four-year 
term,  beginning  in  1913.  She  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Kansas,  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  of  the  Bed  Cross 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Politically 
Mrs.  Lewis  is  a  democrat. 

Cora  Gilbert  was  born  at  Cameron,  Missouri,  a 
daughter  of  Horace  Wilson  and  Trescinda  (Wren) 
Gilbert,  her  father  a  native  of  Vermont  and  her 
mother  of  Kentucky,  Both  the  Gilbert  and  Wren 
ancesfry  goesJi)ack  to  En^rland  and  the  Gilberts  were 
early  established  in  the  New  England  states. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
.Missouri  and  for  five  years  was  a  teacher  before  lier 
marriage.  She  was  married  in  Kansas  in  1888  to 
James  M.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Kinsley  Graphic,  and 
is  the  mother  of  three  children :  Loraine  .Lewis,  mar- 
ried C.  J.  Jackson;  Gilbert  McArthur  Lewis;  and 
Kelton  E.  Lewis,  who  was  graduated  LL.  B.  from  the 
Kansas  State  University  in  1914,  and  had  hardly  be- 
gun his  career  which  showed  so  much  promise  when 
he  died  in  1916. 

Oscar  Bamsey  Searl,  M.  D.  The  name  Searl 
has  been  associated  with  the  medical  profession  in 
Northern  Kansas  for  fully  half  a  century.  Dr.  O, 
R.  Searl  is  a  son  of  a  pioneer  doctor  of  Solomon, 
Kansas,  Dr.  O.  F.  Searl.  The  son  has  practiced 
for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Belvue,  and  besides  his 
success  in  the  profession  he  has  made  himself  an 
influential  factor  in  local  affairs. 

He  was  born  at  Solomon,  Kansas,  July  5,  1872. 
Dr.  O.  F.  Searl  was  of  English  family  and  represented 
Colonial  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts  November  15,  1841,  grew  up  there, 
and  in  1861  enlisted  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  regular  United  States  Army.  He  served  through- 
out the  war  and  was  promoted  to  captain.  He  finish- 
ed his  studies  in  medicine  at  Harvard  Collej?e,  from 
which  he  has  the  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
in  1867  he  established  a  practice  at  Solomon,  Kansas, 
where  he  was  the  first  permanent  physician.  He 
looked  after  a  large  following  of  patients  in  that 
community  for  over  thirty  years.  He  is  a  man  of 
adventurous  spirit  and  when  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  in  1900,  he  went  to  Alaska,  being  a  passenger  on 
the  first  boat  that  went  to  Nome.  He  spent  twelve 
years  in  Alaska  practicing  his  profession  and  since 
his  return  to  Kansas  in  1912  has  lived  retired  at 
Solomon.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Solomon  and  was 
received  of  the  United  States  Land  OflSce  at  Salina, 
Kansas,  during  Cleveland's  administration  from  1885 
to  1889.  Politically  he  is  a  democrat,  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.     Dr.  O.  F.  Searl  has  been  twice  mar- 
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ried.  The  maiden  name  of  his  first  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  was  Lizzie  B.  Bamsey.  She 
was  born  in  Iowa  in  1842  ai^d  died  at  Solomon.  Kan- 
sas, in  1894.  Dr.  O.  R.  Searl  is  the  second  of  their 
five  children.  The  oldest,  J.  S.  Searl,  conducts  a 
racket  store  at  Harrington,  Kansas.  Mabel  was 
married  in  1916  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  Canadian,  and 
a  contractor  for  state  roads  living  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Ada  is  the  wife  of  D.  W.  Tappen,  now  Pro- 
bate Judge  of  Dickinson  County,  living  at  Abilene. 
Baymond,  the  youngest  child,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months. 

Oscar  Bamsey  Searl  attended  public  school  and  for 
two  years  was  a  student  in  tiie  Militaijr  School  at 
Salina.  He  first  contemplated  becoming  a  civil 
engineer  and  with  that  in  view  studied  civil  en- 
gineering in  the  University  of  Kansas  for  three  years, 
together  with  other  studies.  From  there  he  entered 
the  Kansas  City  University  Medical  College,  from 
which  he  received  his  degree  M.  D.  in  March,  1898. 
Since  then  he  has  taken  post-graduate  work,  at  the 
Chicago  Policlinic  in  1905  and  with  the  Mayo  Brothers 
in  Bochester,  Minnesota,  in  1914.  His  first  experi- 
ence in  practice  was  at  his  father's  old  home  in 
Solomon,  where  he  remained  nine  months.  In  No- 
vember, 1898,  he  came  to  Belvue  and  has  ever  since 
steadily  maintained  a  high  professional  reputation 
both  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  His  ofi&ced  and 
residence  are  on  Fourth  Street. 

Doctor  Searl  owns  an  interest  in  a  farm  of  160 
acres  tye  miles  south  of  Solomon.  At  Belvue  he 
served  two  years  on  the  city  council  and  two  years 
as  mayor.  His  political  actions  are  independent. 
He  is  a  member  of  Pottawatomie  Lodge  No.  52, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Wamego  Chap- 
ter No.  53,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  and  Topeka  Con- 
sistory No.  1  of  the  Scottish  Bite. 

Doctor  Searl  married  at  Solomon,  Kansas,  June 
12,  1890,  Miss  Lucy  Shaver,  daughter  of  John  and 
Victoria  C Bennett)  Shaver.  Her  parents  are  de- 
ceased. Her  father  was  an  early  merchant  at  Solo- 
mon, but  spent  his  last  years  retired.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Searl  have  two  sons:  Bonald  F.,  bom  May  5, 
1904;  and  Oscar  S.,  bom  December  18,  1908. 

Andrew  J.  Howell,  postmaster  and  merchant  at 
Virgil,  has  a  particularly  large  personal  following 
throughout  Greenwood  County  because  of  the  many 
years  he  spent  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 
WHile  few  school  men  become  wealthy,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  occupation  or  vocation  has  more  enduring 
satisfaction  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  humanity.  Mr.  Howell  was  a  hard  working 
and  conscientious  teacher,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  his  old  pupils,  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
who  have  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory  and 
delieht  in  his  present  posterity. 

Thoiifirh  he  has  lived  iri  Kansas  since  early  boy- 
hood Mr.  Howell  was  bora  in  Daviess  County,  Indiana, 
October  7,  1863.  His  Howell  ancestors  came  orijfi- 
nally  -out  of  France  and  settled  in  Virjdnia.  His 
father.  C.  H.  Howell,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1828, 
but  when  a  boy  the  family  removed  to  Daviess  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  where  he  grew  up  and  married.  He 
lived  on  a  farm  in  Indiana,  but  in  1872  came  to 
Quincy  Township  in  Greenwood  County,  near  Virgil, 
and  developed  a  tract  of  land  from  its  primeval  con- 
dition. He  died  at  Virgil  January  8,  1891.  In 
politics  he  was  a  democrat  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Elzick,  was  bom  in  1841,  and  died 
in  Davie«i8  County,  Indiana,  in  1866.  Their  children 
were:  Emma,  wife  of  J.  L.  Sharp,  a  blacksmith  at 
Virgil,  Kansas;  Thomas,  a  lumber  dealer  in  Arkan- 


sas; Bhoda  E.,  vnfe  of  Charles  S.  Jones,  a  book- 
keeper for  a  lumber  company  in  Arkansas;  and  An- 
drew J. 

Beginning  his  education  in  Indiana,  Andrew  J. 
Howell  continued  to  avail  himself  of  the  advanta^r^ 
of  the  mral  schools  of  Greenwood  County,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  taught  his  first  term  of  school 
in  that  county.  Some  years  later,  during  the  school 
year  of  1889-1890,  he  attended  Baker  Universttr. 
Altogether  Mr.  Howell  taught  in  the  rural  districts 
for  twenty-eight  years.  Diuring  Cleveland's  two  ad- 
ministrations he  served  as  postmaster  of  Virgil  and 
on  January  1,  1914,  was  agaiib  appointed  to  that 
office  under  President  Wilson. 

In  1912  Mr.  Howell  engaged  in  the  general  mer-. 
chandise  business  at  Virgil  and  now  has  one  of  the 
best  stocks  and  most  liberally  patronized  stores  in 
that  town.  He  draws  his  trade  from  a  country  in 
a  radius  of  five 'miles  around  Virgil,  and  some  of 
his  patrons  live  as  far  away  as  fourteen  miles.  He 
has  an  extended  acquaintance  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  Greenwood  County  and  is  a  man  whose  integrity 
is  accepted  without  question. 

He  is  a  democrat,  and  among  other  positions  has 
served  as  township  trustee  and  is  now  clerk  of  the 
Consolidated  High  School  Board.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  is  past  noble  grand 
of  Virgil  Lodge  No.  435,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  was  formerly  secretary  of  the  Bebekaha,  and 
for  eight  years,  until  1916,  was  president  of  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  No.  35  at  VirriL 

Mr.  Howell  owns  one  of  the  comfortable  homes 
of  Virgil  on  Main  Street.  On  November  25,  1896, 
in  this  town,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Driver,  daughter 
of  L.  B.  and  Mahala  Driver.  Her  parents  are  now 
living  retired  at  Virgil,  her  father  having  been  an 
active  railway  man  and  now  owns  a  farm.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howell  have  one  child,  Buie  A.,-  who  is  a  member 
of  the  sophomore  class  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Emporia. 

IBVIN  F.  Benest.  The  Benest  family  came  to 
Kansas  in  1871.  Two  years  later  came  the  great 
financial  panic  following  the  failure  of  Jay  Ck)oke 
on  the  famous  Black  Friday.  It  was  an  era  of  wide 
spread  distress,  but  Kansas  people  during  those  yeara 
had  even  more  grievous  burdens  than  hard  times. 
The  grasshoppers  came  as  a  plague,  there  were  suc- 
cessive seasons  of  drouth,  crops  were  a  rarity,  and 
there  was  little  market  for  what  the  farmers  did 
produce. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  the  hard  tunes  of 
that  decade  that  Irvin  F.  Benest,  a  lawyer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Greenwood  County  Bank  at  Severy,  was 
born,  October  24,  1876.  His  birth  occurred  near 
where  the  Village  of  Severy  in  Greenwood  CJounty 
is  now  located. 

His  grandfather,  Joshua  Benest,  was  a  Frenchman, 
bom  in  France  in  1826.  Soon  after  his  marriage 
in  London,  England,  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States,  settling  in  Iowa,  where  he  followed  farming 
and  also  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He  died  in  Marion, 
Linn  County,  Iowa,  in  1886.  His  oldest  daughter 
was  bom  in  the  City  of  London. 

F.  J.  Benest,  father  of  the  Severy  banker,  was 
born  in  Linn  County,  Iowa,  in  1851.  He  grew  up 
and  married  in  his  native  county,  and  followed  farm- 
ing as  his  regular  vocation.  When  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas in  1871  he  took  up  a  daam  of  160  acres  two  and 
a  half  miles  west  of  Severy.  In  spite  of  the  vicis- 
situdes that  beset  the  early  settlers  he  remained  and 
eventually  found  a  handsome  prosperity.    He  waft  on 
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Ms  farm  until  1889,  when  he  moyed  to  the  Town 
of  Severy,  and  for  several  years  was  president  of 
the  Greenwood  County  Bank.  He  died  in  Severy 
in  1907,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  owner 
of  540  acres  of  land.  In  polities  he  was  a  republi- 
oan,  and  filled  the  office  of  county  commissioner  and 
was  a  member  of  the  towm^p  board.  He  was  a 
Baptist,  and  was  affiliated  with  Twin  Groves  Lodge 
No.  213,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at 
Severy,  with  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  and 
the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association.  F.  J.  Benest  mar- 
ried Mary  Elizabeth  Jordan,  who  was  born  in  Ldnn 
County,  Iowa,  in  1852,  and  still  resides  at  Severy. 
Of  their  four  children  only  two  are  now  living.  Wal- 
ter died  in  infancy  and  Nellie  E.  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. The  youngest  of  the  family  is  B.  M.  Benest, 
who  occupies  the  old  home  farm  in  Greenwood  County. 

Irvin  F.  Benest,  the  third  in  age  of  his  parents'  • 
children,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Severy 
and  in  1898  graduated  from  the  high  school  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  having 
followed  up  his  high  school  work  with  a  course  in 
the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Eamsas.  He  was 
graduated  in  1902,  with  the  degree  LL.  B.  While  in 
University  he  became  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau 
Omega  and  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  college  fraternities. 

After  his  graduation  he  spent  a  year  in  the  law 
office  of  Amiden  &  Conley  at  Wichita,  and  after 
that  engaged  in  active  practice  at  Severy,  until  1909. 
During  1909-10  he  was  county  attorney  of  Green- 
wood County,  and  in  1911  he  became  president  of 
the  Greenwood  County  Bank  of  Severy,  .to  the  man- 
agement of  which  he  gives  his  chief  attention. 

The  Greenwood  County  Bank  was  established  under 
a  state  charter  in  1889.  Its  present  substantial  home 
was  erected  in  1900.  This  building  is  at  the  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  Kansas  Avenue.  The  bank  has 
a  capital  of  $20,000,  and  surplus  of  $1^2,500.  As- 
sociated with  Mr.  Benest  in  the  executive  manage- 
ment are  G.  L.  Shoemaker,  the  vice  president,  and 
J.  C.  Shoemaker,  the  cashier. 

Mr.  Benest  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Fall.  Biver  Oil 
Company,  owns  his  home  on  Greenwood  Avenue,  and 
480  acres  of  farming  land,  320  acres  located  near 
Severy  and  a  quarter  section  northwest  of  Eureka, 
Kansas.    He  also  owns  some  real  estate  in  Severy. 

Mr.  Benest  is  a  republican  and  has  served  as  city 
attorney  of  Severy.  He  is  past  master  of  Twin 
Groves  Lodge  No.  213,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  a  member  of  Eureka  Lodge  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security. 

He  married  at  Severy  in  1903  Miss  Maude  E. 
Girard,  daughter  of  T.  B.  and  Angeline  (Stanley) 
Girard.  Her  mother  is  now  deceased,  and  her  father 
is  a  farmer  at  Severy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benest  have 
four  children:  Vernon,  bom  September  12,  1905; 
Dale,  bom  January  29,  1907;  Frederick,  bom  April 
6,  1910;  and  Marvin,  bom  January  28,  1912. 

WHiLUH  Acker  has  for  many  years  been  promi- 
nently known  in  Marshall  County,  at  first  as  a  teacher 
and  educator,  afterwards  as  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  and  in  connection  with  various  public  in- 
terests and  affairs.  Mr.  Acker  is  vice  president  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Vermillion  and  Is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing blooded  stock  raisers  in  that  c<Hnmuni1y. 

He  is  a  native  of  Kansas  and  was  bom  in  Seneca 
March  19,  1862.  He  was  left  an  orphan  almost  in 
infancy,  and  was  adopted  and  reared  by  the  late 
D.  W.  Acker,  whose  family  name  he  took.  His  own 
family  name  was  Spencer.    His  father,  John  Spencer, 


was  bom  in  Indiana  and  was  a  Kansas  pioneer, 
locating  in  Seneca  in  1856.  For  some  years  he  ran 
a  stage  line  between  Leavenworth  and  Seneca.  His 
death  occurred  as  a  result  of  an  accident  near  Leav- 
enworth in  1865.  The  Spencer  family  is  of  very 
early  Colonial  American  stock  and  settled  in  Mas- 
sachusetts along  about  the  time  of  the  Mayflower 
pilgrims.  John  Spencer  married  Julia  Smith,  who 
was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1840  and  died  in 
Seneca  in  1862,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  only 
child,  William.  Julia  Smith  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Mary  V.  Lyon  and  H.  E.  Smith,  well  known  pioneers 
of  Nemaha  County,  and  who  later  removed  to  Santa 
Ana,  California. 

D.  W.  Acker,  foster  father  of  William  Acker,  was 
bom  in  New  York  State  in  1826.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  free  state  men  in  early  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory, locating  in  Sumner,  near  Atchison,  in  1854. 
By  trade  he  was  a  brick  maker  and  he  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  manufacturing  the  first  brick  in  Sumner, 
probably  the  first  in  Kansas,  and  also  made  the  first 
brick  ever  made  at  Atchison.  From  brick  burned 
in  his  kiln  he  erected  the  first  brick  building  in  the 
City  of  Atchison.  For  a  few  years  he  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Atchison,  and  as  an  old  timer  became  asso- 
ciated with  such  prominent  citizens  of  Kansas  as 
J.  J.  Ingalls,  Jim  Lane,  Governor  Harvey  and  others. 
In  1860  he  removed  to  Nemaha  County,  Kansas,  and 
engaged  in  brick  making  and  farming.  In  1866  he 
removed  to  a  farm  near  Vermillion  And  subsequently 
was  a  brick  manufacturer  at  Seneca.  His  death 
occurred  on  his  farm  near  Vermillion  in  1902.  He 
was  a  republican  and  had  played  a  very  active  part 
in  the  events  by  which  Kansas  was  made  a  free 
state.  He  was  at  one  time  a  conductor  on  the  ''under- 
ground" railway.  He  had  a  part  in  the  border 
wars,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Kansas  militia  helped 
repel  Price's  army  from  Kansas.  He  served  as  city 
clerk  and  justice  of  the  peace  at  Seneca  and  filled 
other  local  offices,  and  in  Masonry  was  grand  lec- 
turer of  the  State  of  Kansas  at  the  time  of  his  last 
illness.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  Masons  in 
the  entire  state.  D.  W.  Acker  married  Nancy  Jane 
Kinney,  who  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1831  and 
died  at  Vermillion,  Kansas,  in  1908.  They  had  no 
children  except  their  foster  child,  William  Acker. 

William  Acker  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Marshall  County  and  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  Normal  College  at  Paola.  Until  twenty 
years  of  age  he  lived  with  his  adopted  parents,  but 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  begun  teaching  in  Mar- 
shall County.  For  ten  years  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  the  school  room.  Since  then  he  has  been 
occupied  with  stock  raising  and  farming  and  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  buyers  and  shippers  of  cattle 
out  of  Marshall.  He  has  a  fine  stock  farm  adjoining 
Vermillion  on  the  east.  Mr.  Acker  makes  a  specialty 
of  Hereford  cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs.  Besides 
his  substantial  country  home,  where  he  resides,  he 
owns  a  garage  in  Vermillion  and  also  a  store  build- 
ing in  that  city. 

Mr.  Acker  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  Mar- 
shall County  during  1888-90.  He  has  held  various 
township  offices  in  Noble  Township  and  has  been 
a  director  of  the  public  schools.  He  is  a  republican 
and  is  identified  with  Vermillion  Lodges  of  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason. 
Mr.  Acker  married  in  1887  at  Wymore,  Nebraska, 
Miss  Ella  C.  Sheridan,  for  many  years  a  successful 
teacher  in  Marshall  County,  and  a  daughter  of  W. 
D.  and  Melinda  Sheridan.  Her  parents  are  both 
now  deceased.    Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  an  earlv 
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settler   in   Kansas.     Mr.   and   Mrs.   Acker   have   no 
children. 

Mathias  M.  Schmidt,  who  has  spent  his  life  since 
early  childhood  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  has 
had  a  very  intense  career  as  a  teacher,  banker,  busi- 
ness man  and  public  spirited  citizen.  He  is  now 
in  the  loan  and  insurance  business  at  Home  City 
in  Marshall  County.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  not  only  a  prac- 
tical business  man  but  a  scholar  of  exceptional  erudi- 
tion and  has  been  weU  fitted  for  the  leadership  which 
he  has  taken  in  public  afiPairs. 

Mr.  Schmidt  is  of  German  descent  and  was  bom 
at  Fort  Washington  in  Ozaukee  County,  Wisconsin, 
July  8,  1876.  His  ancestors  all  lived  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Germany.  His  great-grand- 
father was  Pierre  Sc^idt,  who  served  in  the  gallant 
armies  under  the  great  Napoleon,  being  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Guard  and  taking  part  in  the  famous 
charge  at  Waterloo.  He  spent  his  last  years  in  this 
country  and  died  in  Ozaukee  County^  Mr.  Schmidt's 
grandfather  was  Michael  Schmidt,  a  native  of  Luxem- 
burg, Germany,  who  immigrated  to  America  in  1851 
with  his  family,  became  a  farmer  in  Wisconsin,  and 
died  in  Ozaukee  County. 

Michael  Schmidt,  Jr.,  father  of  Mathias  M.,  was 
a  Kansas  pioneer.  He  was  born  in  Luxemburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1837,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  grew  up  in  Ozaukee  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, married  there,  and  while  his  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm,  soon  after  his  marriage  he  engaged  in 
the  grain  business.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Marshall 
County,  E^ansas,  and  homesteaded  160  acres  of  land 
ten  miles  north  of  Marysville.  While  he  subsequently 
sold  that  homestead  he  acquired  two  other  farms  in 
Marshall  County  and  was  a  very  prosperous  and 
substantial  citizen.  He  finally  retired  and  lived  near 
Marysville,  but  his  death  occurred  in  a  hospital  in 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1913.  Politically  he  was  a 
republican.  In  Oketo  Township  he  served  as  clerk, 
and  at  different  times  was  elected  a  school  director. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  had 
given  loyal  service  to  the  Union  during  the  Civil  war. 
His  enlistment  was  in  Grovernor  Yates  Sharp  Shooters 
Company,  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Illinois  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  He  went  through  most  of  the  war,  and 
between  enlistment  and  the  final  muster  out  was 
gone  three  years  and  nine  months.  His  service  was 
chiefly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  campaigns 
waged  by  General  Grant.  He  was  at  Island  No.  10, 
Pittsburg  Landing,  luka,  Chattanooga  and  many  other 
lesser  engagements. 

Michael  Schmidt  married  Mary  J.  Molitor,  who  was 
bom  in  Luxemburg,  Germany,  in  1853,  and  is  now 
living  near  Marysville  with  her  son  Nicholas.  Of 
their  children  Mathias  M.  was  the  oldest.  Mary  J. 
is  the  wife  of  Daniel  Gibson,  a  farmer  north  of 
Marysville.  Michael  has  a  farm  near  Marietta,  Kan- 
sas. Louisa  married  Bobert  Herring,  a  fanner  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Oregon.  Maggie  is  the  wife  of 
Hiram  Herring,  a  farmer  near  Marietta,  Kansas. 
Nicholas,  with  his  brothers  Henry  and  William  S., 
lives  on  a  farm  six  miles  north  of  Marysville.  Lena 
married  Ted  E.  Tinkham,  a  painter  and  decorator 
at  Marysville.  Gertrude,  the  youngest  of  this  large 
family,  is  the  wife  of  William  Schwindaman,  who 
owns  and  operates  an  elevator  at  Hull,  Kansas. 

Mathias  M.  Schmidt  was  three  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Kansas.  He  grew  up  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  Marshall  County,  attended  the  rural  schools, 
and  also  took  preparatory  work  in  the  Modern  Nor- 
mal School  at  Marysville.     He  left  that  institution 


in  1896,  and  for  four  years  taught  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Marshall  County  and  then  was  principal 
of  schools  at  Herkimer  three  years  and  principal 
at  Oketo  one  year,  his  concluding  school  work  bemg 
done  at  Home  City,  where  he  was  principal  two 
years.  In  the  intervals  of  his  work  as  a  teacher 
Mr.  Schmidt  attended  Northwestern  University  at 
Evanston,  lUinois,  one  year. 

In  1906  he  gave  up  the  profession  of  teaching 
for  business.  In  that  year  he  organized  the  Citizens 
State  Bank  of  Home  City,  and  took  active  charge 
of  its  affairs  and  filled  the  post  of  cashier  seven 
years.  From  that  in  1913  he  entered  the  farm  loan 
and  insurance  business,  and  has  built  up  extended  and 
influential  connections  over  this  section  of  the  state. 
His  offices  are  in  the  Thomas  Building.  Mr.  Schmidt 
is  also  treasurer  of  the  Home  City  Telephone  Com- 
.pany.  He  owns  one  of  the  comfortable  homes  in  the 
central  part  of  town. 

His  political  actions  have  always  been  in  line  with 
the  democratic  party.  Among  other  offices  filled  by 
him  with  capacity  and  discretion  have  been  those  of 
membership  on  the  school  board  as  clerk,  director 
and  treasure*.  His  service  in  the  Legislature  was 
in  the  session  of  1915,  having  been  elected  in  the 
previous  year.  During  that  session  he  was  chairman 
of  the  horticulture  and  forest  committee,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  banks  and  banking,  insurance  and  state 
libraries  committees.  A  special  point  of  his  service 
which  should  be  mentioned  and  commended  was  his 
primary  leadership  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for.  reorganizing  the  state  department  of 
education.  For  that  work  he  deserves  and  has  re- 
ceived the  gratitude  of  all  the  teachers  and  school 
men  of  the  state.  The  bill  had  failed  to  pass  previ- 
ously, and  he  moved  for  its  reconsideration  and 
through  his  energetic  efforts  brought  it  to  enact- 
ment. As  it  member  of  the  banks  and  banking  com- 
mittee Mr.  Schmidt  was  also  helpful  in  securing  the 
passage  of  Kansas  famous  "Blue  Sky"  law,  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  both  capital  and  investors. 

Mr.  ^hmidt  is  reputed  to  have  one  of  the  finest 
private  libraries  in  the  state.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  its  collection  of  books  on  general  history  sod 
literature.  Mr.  Schmidt's  interests  and  tastes  are 
scholarly  and  academic,  with  all  his  active  partici^- 
tion  in  practical  affairs.  He  has  made  a  speml 
study  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  belongs  to 
various  societies,  including  the  American  Historical 
Association,  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society  and  the  Kansas  Aet- 
demy  of  Science.  He  is  affiliated  with  Beattie  Lodge, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  past  noble 
grand  of  Home  City  Lodge  No.  538,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Schmidt  married  in  Topeka  in  1907  Miss  Nellie 
Thomas,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Margaret  J.  (Fran- 
cis) Thomas.  Her  mother  is  living  at  Marysville 
and  her  father,  deceased,  was  formerly  a  menAant 
and  postmaster  at  Home  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmidt 
have  three  children:  Victor  Hugo,  bom  October  11, 
1908;  Carol  Mar.iorie,  bom  July  10,  1915;  and  Mary 
Margaret,  bom  Febmary  26,  1917. 

Frank  G.  Hooper  has  lived  in  Pottawatomie  Coun- 
ty since  1885.  He  has  shown  exceptional  ability  in 
accumulating  those  things  which  mean  a  high  degree 
of  material  prosperity,  and  for  many  years  was 
identified  with  farming  and  had  one  of  the  largest 
single  estates  in  Pottawatomie  County.  He  is  now 
living  retired  at  Belvue  and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Belvue  State  Bank. 
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Mr.  Hooper  was  born  at  Palmyra  in  Jefferson 
Comity,  Wisconsin,  Pebruarjr  16,  1860.  His  grand- 
parents were  George  and  Elizabeth  Hooper,  both  na- 
tives of  England.  George  Hooper  was  bom  in  1799 
and  in  1845  brought  his  family  to  the  United  States 
and  established  a  pioneer  home  in  the  wilds  of  Wis- 
consin, then  a  territory.  He  developed  a  farm  there 
and  died  at  Palmyra  in  1863.'  Of  his  children  only 
one  is  now  living,  John,  who  was  bom  in  Cornwall, 
England,  in  1830  and  is  still  living  as  a  farmer  in 
Palmyra,  Wisconsin. 

George  Hooper,  father  of  Frank  G.,  was  bom  in 
Cornwall,  England,  May  8,  1834,  and  was  eleven 
years  of  age  when  brought  to  America.  He  grew 
up  in  the  wild  country  around  Palmyra,  Wisconsin, 
and  turned  his  early  training  as  a  farmer  to  good 
account  after  he  started  an  independent  career.  '  His 
life  was  largely  spent  in  the  Township  of  Palmyra, 
but  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  lived  retired  in  the 
village  of  that  name  and  died  there  August  28,  1916. 
He  was  a  republican  and  honored  with  various  town- 
ship offices,  and  was  a  trustee  and  steward  of  the  local 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  George  Hooper  married 
Jane  Strike,  who  was  bora  February  23,  1834,  and 
died  at  Palmyra,  Wisconsin,  October  2,  1901.  Daniel, 
the  oldest  of  their  children,  is  a  farmer  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  The  second  in  age 
is  Mr.  Frank  G.  Hooper.  Luther  was  a  farmer  and 
died  at  Palmyra,  Wisconsin,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
William  is  a  farmer  in  Palmyra  Township.  Mary 
married  Henry  Bowen,  a  farmer  and  stock  buyer, 
their  home  being  in  Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  Clara  is 
unmarried  and  still  lives  at  Palmyra. 

Frank  Hooper  spent  his  early  life  on  his  father's 
Wisconsin  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  the 
rural  schools  of  Palmyra  Township  and  for  three 
years  the  Palmyra  High  School.  He  left  school  in 
1880  and  for  several  years  worked  at  farming  in 
Wisconsin. 

Arriving  in  Kansas  in  March,  1885,  he  proceeded  to 
Belvue  Township  of  Pottawatomie  County  and  bought 
a  farm  of  180  acres.  This  property  enhanced  in 
value  and  grew  in  extent  under  his  capable  manage- 
ment and  before  he  retired  he  was  the  owner  of  about 
1,500  acres.    Mr.  Hooper  sold  his  farm  in  1916. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1908,  he  bought  a  residence 
in  the  Village  of  Belvue.  Surrounding  his  home  he 
has  four  acres  of  land  and  has  improved  it  into  a 
most  beautiful  property.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  best 
residences  of  l£e  town,  located  on  Sixth  Street  and 
Broadway.  His  home  has  water,  gas  and  all  modern 
conveniences. 

Mr.  Hooper  served  three  terms  as  township  trustee 
and  two  terms  as  township  treasurer  of  Belvue  Town- 
ship. He  is  now  a  member  of  the  District  Drainage 
Board  of  Kansas.  Politically  he  is  a  republican 
and  a  member  and  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Church 
and  is  affiliated  with  Belvue  Lodge  No.  363  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

On  October  22,  1884,  the  year  before  he  came  to 
Kansas,  he  married  at  Palmyra,  Wisconsin,  Miss 
Caroline  Dawe,  dad^hter  of  John  and  Caroline  Dawe, 
both  deceased.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  in  Sullivan 
Township  of  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hooper  have  four  children.  Goldie  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  public  schools  of  Belvue  and  married 
David  Johnson,  a  farmer  in  Belvue  Township.  Their 
one  child,  Ruth,  was  born  April  16,  1913.  Fleda, 
the  second  daughter,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Topeka 
High  School.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Ray  Worthing, 
a  farmer  in  Belvue  Township.  Their  one  child  is 
named  Dee  and  was  born  February  16,  1915.    Gordon 


finished  his  education  with  two  years  in  the  Topeka 
High  bchool  and  is  now  looking  after  some  farming 
interests  for  his  father.  Marion,  the  youngest  child, 
was  bom  June  23,  1902,  and  is  a  sophomore  in  the 
Belvue  High  School. 

Ed  Heenet.  For  over  thirty-five  years  the  name 
Heeney  has  been  associated  with  the  mercantile  enter- 
prise of  Severance.  The  firm  of  Ed  Heeney  &  Son 
conducts  the  largest  hardware,  implement  and  furni- 
ture house  in  that  part  of  Doniphan  County.  The 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  who  is  now  practically 
retired  from  business  responsibilities,  is  Mr.  Ed 
Heeney,  wbo  has  lived  in  Northeastern  Kansas  since 
1870  and  has  acquired  and  built  up  extensive  inter- 
ests both  as  a  farmer  and  business  man. 

The  Heeney  family  comes  from  the  vicinity  of 
Oldcastle,  County  Meath,  Ireland,  where  Ed  Heeney 
was  bom  May  21,  1852.  He  was  the  eighth  in  a  fam- 
ily of  nine  children,  and  all  except  the  youngest 
were  born  in  Ireland.  His  father,  Edward  Heeney, 
was  born  at  Oldcastle,  County  Meath,  in  1798,  grew 
up  and  married  there,  was  an  Irish  farmer  and  farm- 
ing was  his  vocation  throughout  his  career.  In  1853, 
when  his  son  Ed  was*  one  year  old,  he  brought  his 
family  to  the  United  States,  living  for  a  time  in 
Ohio  and  also  in  Illinois,  and  in  1870  he  removed  to 
Doniphan  County,  Kansas.  After  coming  to  Kansas 
he  lived  practically  retired  until  his  death  at  his 
home  south  of  Severance  in  1901.  He  was  a  democrat 
and  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Rosa  Baggan.  She  was  born 
in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1813,  and  died  in  Doni- 
phan County,  Kansas,  in  1873.  A  brief  record  of 
their  nine  children  is:  Ann,  who  lives  south  of  Den- 
ton, the  widow  of  Stephen  Hayes,  a  farmer;  Mary, 
who  makes  her  home  with- her  children,  is  the  widow  of 
Thomas'  Lyons,  who  was  a  Kansas  pioneer  of  1856 
and  for  many  years  followed  farming  in  Doniphan 
County;  Barney,  who  died  in  1892;  Jane,  living  at 
Monroe,  Ohio,  widow  of  William  Brophy ;  Kate,  living 
at  Monroe,  Ohio,  is  the  widow  of  James  Harmon, 
who  died  at  Monroe  in  1916,  a  retired  farmer;  Bridget, 
who  died  in  March,  1917,  was  the  wife  of  John 
Curtis,  also  deceased;  Rosa,  who  died  in  1877,  mar- 
ried Joseph  Flynn,  deceased ;  Ed  Heeney,  who  is  next 
in  order;  and  Julia,  wife  of  P.  M.  Minogue,  living 
retired  at  Hermosa,  Calif  oroia. 

Mr.  Ed  Heeney  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  in  1870,  the  year  his  family 
came  to  Kansas,  graduated  from  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers Business  College  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Mr. 
Heeney  began  his  active  career  as  an  educator  and 
followed  that  work  in  Doniphan  County  for  nine 
years.  For  one  term  he  filled  with  admirable  effi- 
ciency the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
It  was  in  1880  that  he  established  himself  in  the 
hardware,  implement  and  furniture  business  at  Sever- 
ance, and  through  a  long  period  of  years  he  sold 
goods,  developed  a  complete  confidence  between  an 
immense  patronage  and  his  store,  and  in  1917  turned 
over  the  management  of  his  business  to  his  son  and 
retired.  In  1898  Mr.  Heeney  built  the  finest  home 
in  Severance  and  as  a  farmer  he  owns  a  place  of 
160  acres,  well  developed  and  improved,  3^4  miles 
.south  of  Severance,  and  has  another  place  of  320  acres 
3%  miles  north  of  the  town.  Politically  Mr.  Heeney 
is  a  republican.  In  1899  he  was  elected  by  the  citizens 
of  Doniphan  County  to  represent  them  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church  and 
is  affiliated  with  Severance  Council  No.  675,  Knights 
of  Columbus. 
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Mr.  Heenej  married  for  his  first  wife  in  1882 
Mary  F.  Hampson  of  Troy,  Kansas.  She  died  in 
1893,  leaving  three  children.  Edith,  the  oldest,  was 
liberally  educated,  attending  high  school,  Bethany 
College  at  Topeka,  Mount  St.  Scholastica  Convent 
in  Canyon  C^ty,  Colorado,  and  the  Sacred  Heart  Con- 
vent of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  She  is  a  finished  musi- 
cian in  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  She  still  re- 
sides with  her  father  at  Severance.  Ed  J.  was  gradu- 
ated A.  B.  from  the  Universiiy  of  Kansas  in  1907 
and  is  now  the  active  member  of  the  firm  Ed  Heeney 
&  Son.  Georgette  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  A.  B.  and  received  the  degree  Master  of 
Arts  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com- 

Sany  of  San  Francisco.  In  1914  at  Los  Angeles, 
'alifornia,  Mr.  Heney  married  Miss  Ella  Shi^sky, 
daughter  of  B.  P.  and  Mary  (Lawhon)  Shulsky. 
Mrs.  Heeney  was  born  six  miles  south  of  Severance 
and  received  her  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Doniphan  County. 

Walter  C.  Palmee,  M.  D.,  after  practicing  several 
years  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  his  father 
was  for  a  nimiber  of  years  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession,  removed  to  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  and  is 
now  giymg  all  his  time  and  attention  to  surgery. 
In  addition  to  his  broad  ex^rience  as  a  practitioner 
and  his  equipment  in  American  schools,  Doctor  Pal- 
mer went  abroad  in  1916  and  from  April  to  July 
worked  in  the  war  hospitals  in  France.  Nowhere  has 
surgical  methods  imdergone  greater  changes  and  been 
brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  war  zone  of  Europe,  and  Doctor 
Palmer's  experience  there  was  the  most  thorough 
post-graduate  course  open  to  any  practitioner  in  the 
world. 

Doctor  Palmer  was  born  in  Streator,  Illinois,  Au- 
gust 26,  1876.  His  people  have  been  in  America 
since  Colonial  times,  the  Palmers  coming  originally 
from  England.  His  grandfather  was  born  in  1814  and 
was  an  early  farmer  settler  in  Illinois.  He  died  at 
Plymouth  in  that  state  in  1886.  Phillip  C.  Palmer, 
father  of  Dr.  Walter  C,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Illi- 
nois, in  1853,  grew  up  in  his  native  town  and  when 
a  young  man  removed  to  Streator,  where  he  married. 
He  was  a  telegraph  operator,  afterwards  took  up 
the  study  of  medicine  and  was  graduated  from  Bush 
Medical  College  at  Chicago.  In  1885  he  removed 
to  Kansas  Ci^,  Missouri,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  until  his  death 
in  August,  1916.  He  was  a  republican  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  also  belonged 
to  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Phillip  C.  Palmer  mar- 
ried Charlotte  Coombs,  who  was  bom  in  Streator, 
Illinois,  in  1855  and  died  in  that  city  in  1884.  Doc- 
tor Palmer  was  the  older  of  two  children.  His 
sister  Corinne  is  the  wife  of  H.  C.  Garner,  who  is 
connected  with  the  National  Cash  Begister  Company 
and  resides  at  Oakland,  California. 

Doctor  Palmer  was  educated  primarily  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  graduated 
from  the  Kansas  City  High  School  in  1898,  and  in 
the  same  year  enlisted  in  Company  I  of  the  Third 
Missouri  Begiment  of  Volunteers  for  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  This  regiment  was  sent  to 
Camp  Alger  near  Washington,  D.  C,  but  never  got 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  country.  However,  he  has 
always  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  able  to  respond  and 
answer  the  call  of  patriotism  when  the  country  needed 
him.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  in  1898. 
Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  Kansas  City  Medical 


College,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  with  the  class 
of  1900.  Doctor  Palmer  took  post-graduate  work 
in  the  Chicago  Policlinic  in  1904  and  asain  in  1906. 

He  was  in  practice  at  Kfmsas  City  nrom  1900  to 
1909,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  Hiawatha,  Kiuiwts, 
and  for  several  years  conducted  a  general  medical 
and  surgical  practice.  He  now  devotes  all  his  time 
to  surgery  and  his  reputation  as  a  general  surgeon 
is  rapidly  making  him  well  known  not  only  in  his 
home  city  but  over  the  state  and  the  MidcUe  West, 
Doctor  Palmer  now  has  a  hospital  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Hiawatha,  with  accommodations  for  texi 
patients.  His  surgical  patients  come  from  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  North  Dakota  and  even  from 
more  distant  states.  Doctor  Palmer's  offices  are  in 
the  World  Building. 

Besides  his  residence  at  Third  and  Miami  streets 
Doctor  Palmer  owns  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  An- 
derson County,  Kansas.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Brown 
County  and  the  State  Medical  societies  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  In  politics  a  republican, 
and  in  fraternal  affiliations  he  is  a  member  of  Hia- 
watha Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Hiawatha  Chapter  No.  43,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  Hia- 
watha Commandery  No.  13,  Knights  Templar,  and 
Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leaven- 
worth. 

Doctor  Palmer  married  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
in  1904,  Miss  Lida  McCuan,  daughter  of  J.  P.  and 
Elizabeth  McCuan,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father 
for  many  years  was  a  farmer  in  Missouri.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Palmer  have  a  daughter  Florence  Alice, 
born  September  3,  1909. 

Frederic  M.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Horton,  and  an  educator  of  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience,  is  a  nktive  of  Kansas,  and  his 
family  have  been  identified  with  this  state  since  the 
territorial  period. 

His  father,  Samuel  C.  Thompson,  who  is  now  liv- 
ing at  Leavenworth  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
two,  came  out  to  Kansas  in  1856  and  for  a  time  was 
identified  with  the  frontier  Town  of  Leavenworth 
and  later  removed  to  Springdale.  where  he  was  an- 
ployed  by  the  firm  of  Russell  Waddell  and  Major 
in  their  big  sawmill  twelve  miles  west  of  Leaven- 
worth on  "Big  Stranger."  He  was  with  that  firm, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  early  plains  trans- 
portation service,  until  1860.  After  he  was  married 
he  settled  in  that  community,  bought  a  homestead 
right  to  160  acres  and  farmed  this  and  lived  there  in 
prosperity  and  comfort  until  1912,  when  he  retired  to 
the  City  of  Leavenworth.  He  was  bom  in  Winchester, 
Virginia,  in  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley  in  1835, 
and  spent  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  in 
that  locality.  He  is  a  democrat  and  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During  the  war  he  was 
with  the  Kansas  State  Militia  and  helped  repel  Price's 
raid  through  Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  1860  Samuel 
C.  Thompson  married  Miss  Adaline  Chinn,  who  was 
bom  in  1846  in  Newmarket,  Platte  County,  Missouri. 
Of  their  eight  children  Frederic  M.  Thompson  is  the 
youngest.  Georgia,  the  oldest,  died  in  1900  at  Pasa- 
dena, California,  the  wife  of  C.  F.  Huddleston,  who 
is  still  a  resident  of  Pasadena  and  is  sanitary  com- 
missioner of  that  city.  Kate,  the  second  child,  is 
the  wife  of  John  Meinken.  a  farmer  at  Jarbalo,  Kan- 
sas. Ida  married.  John  Welch,  foreman  for  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Bridcje  Company  at  Leavenworth.  Marr 
is  the  wife  of  Neumaries  Welch,  also  a  resident  of 
Leavenworth  and  connected  with  the  Ellemp  furniture 
factory.    Arthur,  the  oldest  son,  is  a  farmer  near  the 
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old  home  place  at  Springdale.  Nellie  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years.  EmmeU  is  a  farmer  at  McLouth, 
Kansas. 

Frederic  M.  Thompson  was  bom  at  his  parents' 
home  at  Springdale,  Kansas,  September  5,  1882,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  village, 
and  for  one  year  attended  Campbell  College  at  Holton, 
Kansas.  He  then  entered  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Emporia  and  pursued  a  more  or  less  intermittent 
course  in  that  institution  coverings  altogether  fiye 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  began  teaching  in  Leaven- 
worth County,  his  first  term  being  during  the  winter 
of  1901-02.  He  taught  country  school  three  years, 
one  years  at  Easton,  Kansas,  was  a  student  in  the 
Emporia  Normal  from  1906  to  1910,  and  from  1910 
to  1914  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Nortonville, 
Kansas.  During  1914-15  Mr.  Thompson  was  again 
in  the  State  Normal  School  and  at  the  end  of  his 
course  received  the  degree  A.  B, 

He  came  to  Horton  in  1915  as  superintendent  of 
schools  and  is  now  giving  callable  direction  to  that 
city  system,  having  three  schools  under  his  supervi- 
sion, a  staff  of  twenty-nine  teachers  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,000  scholars.     ' 

Mr.  Thompson  has  also  accpired  some  business  in- 
terests and  is  a  stockholder  m  the  Kansas  Life  In- 
surance Company  and  the  Aetna  Building  and  Loan 
Association  at  Topeka.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Teachers'  Association,  is  a  democrat,  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  is  affiliated 
with  Nortonville  Lodge  No.  273,  Ancient  Free  and 
.  Accepted  Masons,  Caswell  Consistory  of  the  thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Bite  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leaven-" 
worth,  and  belongs  to  the  Order  of  Toltec  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  a  social  club  of  Masonry  for  both  the  Scot- 
tish and  York  Rites.  Mr.  Thompson  and  family  re- 
side on  Main  Street  in  Horton.  He  was  married  in 
June,  1913,  at  Oskaloosa,  Kansas,  to  Miss  Maud 
Nincehelser,  a  daughter  of  William  J.  and  Minnie 
(Wendorf)  Nincehelser.  Her  parents  still  live  in 
Oskaloosa,  where  her  father  is  in  the  livery  business. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  descended  from  a  family  that 
originated  in  Scotland  and  was  transplanted  to  Vir- 
^nia  during  colonial  days.  His  grandfather,  Bohert 
Thompson,  was  bom  in  Loudoim  County,  Virginia, 
and  was  a]?o  identified  with  the  pioneer  life  of  the 
Missouri  Valley.  He  located  in  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1858,  his  previous  experience  havinij  been 
as  a  Virginia  farmer  and  planter,  and  in  1859  he 
came  to  Kansas  and  followed  farming  until  his  death 
in  Leavenworth  County  in  1876. 

GsOROE  W.  Pennell.  It  is  given  to  few  men  to 
win  the  prizes  of  life,  and  George  W.  Pennell,  of 
Atchison,  belong  to  that  much  favored  class.  In 
the  building  of  the  great  West  Mr.  Pennell  has  played 
a  major  part.  As  a  young  man  he  had  the  instinct 
and  the  vision  uncommon  in  the  average  man,  which 
led  him  away  from  a  comfortable  home  in  a  settled 
community  out  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  wonder 
land  of  the  world.  From  an  inconspicuous  youth  of 
vigorous  Bevolutionary  stock,  raised  on  a  New  York 
farm, .  he  has  become  one  of  the  great  )umber  mer- 
chants of  the  West. 

Mr.  Pennell 's  great-grandfather  fought  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Bevolutionary  war  and  his  progenitors  were 
substantial  New  Englanders.  His  grandfather,  John 
Pennell,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1774.  John 
Pennell  as  a  young  man  settled  with  his  family  in 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  and  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
cleared  the  wilderness  in  that  section,  where  he  lived 


until  his  death  in  Honeoye,  that  county,  in  1859. 
The  father  of  (Jeorge  W.  Pennell  was  John  Pennell, 
Jr.,  who  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1798.  He 
married  Sally  Green,  who  was  born  in  Vermont  in 
1817  and  died  at  Honeoye,  New  York,  in  1902,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-five.  Like  his  father,  John 
Pennell  followed  the  plow.  He  was  a  staunch  Pres- 
byterian, a  whig  and  later  a  republican  and  as  such 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  county 
for  many  years.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Honeoye 
in  1884.  John  Pennell  and  his  wife,  Sally  Green, 
^ere  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  George  ' 
W.  Pennell  was  the  seventh  child.  The  eldest  brother 
was  Frank  G.  Pennell,  a  farmer,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four.  Wepley  Pennell,  the  second  child, 
was  also  a  farmer  and  death  did  not  claim  him  until 
he  was  eighty-two,  in  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan.  Har- 
riet, a  daughter,  married  Myron  Blackmar,  a  farmer, 
and  both  are  now  deceased.  Almira  married  Thomas 
Beed,  a  farmer,  and  their  home  was  always  at  Hone- 
oye, but  Mrs.  Beed  died  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 
Three  other  children  died  in  infancy. 

George  W.  Pennell  attended  the  rural  schools  of 
Ontario  County,  and  was  also  a  student  in  Alfred 
University  in  Allegany  County,  New  York.  He  com- 
pleted his  education  at  nineteen  years  of  age  and  re- 
turning to  his  father's  farm,  he  remained  there  until 
1866,  when  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  West 
to  seek  his  fame  and  fortune.  His  first  stop  was 
at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  six  years 
in  the  lumber  business.  Having  acquired  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  that  business  in  all  its  many 
details  he  was  offered  a  postion  of  large  responsibili- 
ties by  G.  Ci  Hizon  and  he  came  to  Atcnison  in 
1872  as  manager  of  the  Hixon  Lumber  Company,  with 
which  he  was  actively  identified  for  many  years. 
Having  subsequently  acquired  the  entire  business,  he 
made  of  it  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
Northeastern  Kansas.  It  is  not  only  the  largest 
but  it-  is  also  the  oldest  lumber  business  in  Atchison. 

But  Mr.  Pennell  was  not  content  to  confine  his 
efforts  and  large  abilities  to  the  retail  lumber  busi- 
ness exclusively.  In  connection  with  William  G. 
Carliole.  he  became  part  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  lumber  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
entire  West.  The  Carlisle-Pennell  Lumber  Company 
has  operated  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  Washington,  but  in  recent  years 
this  company  has  confined  its  operations  to  the  State 
of  Washington,  where  it  has  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  timber  land  and  two  of  the  lareest  m^lls  in 
the  Northwest,  located  at  Carlisle  and  Onalaska, 
Washington. 

While  Mr.  Pennell  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  strik- 
inqr  appearance,  he  is  devoid  of  pretens^n<»  and  hates 
all  forms  of  ostentation  and  display.  He  has  retired 
from  active  work  and  is  identified  with  no  other  busi- 
ne'^s  institution  except  the  Commerce  Trast  Company 
of  Atchison,  in  which  he  is  a  director.  He  makes  his 
home  in  Atchison  and  with  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Helen  Sheldon,  of  Holly,  New  York,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1885,  he  occupies  a  commodious  and 
handsome  residence.  Mrs.  Pennell  is  his  devoted  com- 
panion and  helpmeet  and  is  a  woman  of  culture  and 
refinement  and  a  very  prominent  member  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  to  which  Mr.  Pennell  idso 
belongs. 

In  politics  Mr.  Pennell  is  a  democrat  of  a  decidedlv 
liberal  tum  of  mind,  and  he  is  also  affiliated  with 
Washington  Lodge  No.  5,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Washington  Chapter  No.  1,  Boyal  Arch 
Masons,   Washington   Commandery   No.    2,   Knights 
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Templar,  Abdallah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  Atchison  ijodge  No.  647, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Pennell's  first  wife  was  Miss  Amelia  McGin- 
nis,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1872  at  Gardner, 
Illinois.  To  them  were  born  &ve  children,  two  having 
died  in  infancy.  Bessie,  the  eldest,  who  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  was  a  graduate  of  La- 
sell  Seminary,  near  Boston.  She  died  in  Atchison 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Katherine,  or  Kate  as 
she  is  more  familiarly  known,  also  a  graduate  of 
Lasell,  is  the  attractive  and  popular  wife  of  Dr^ 
R.  L.  Hull,  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  Oklahoma 
City,  where  they  live  in  a  beautiful  home,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Pennell.  Mrs.  Hull  has  one  child,  a  boy,  who 
bears  the  name  of  his  grandfather  Pennell.  Sarah, 
a  graduate  of  St.  Marys  at  Knoxville,  Illinois,  is  the 
wife  of  Truman  E.  Snowden,  who  is  now  the  man- 
ager of  the  Hixon  Lumber  Company.  Mrs.  Snowden 
has  many  charms  and  is  a  general  favorite.  They 
have  three  lovely  children,  Robert,  Helen  and  Sally. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-three  Mr.  Pennell  is  in  good 
health  and  occupies  his  time  in  conserving  what  he 
has  made,  travels  when  he  feels  so  inclined  and  enjoys 
the  companionship  and  esteem  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Ernest  N.  Bailey,  a  brother  of  former  Governor 
W.  J.  Bailey,  reference  to  whom  is  made  on  other 
pages,  has  largely  concentrated  his  efforts  and  busi- 
ness enterprise  at  the  Town  of  Baileyville,  named  for 
the  familjr,  in  Nemaha  County.  Mr.  Bailey  has  been 
an  extensive  farmer  and  stockman,  and  in  later  years 
a  grain  merchant,  and  owns  the  principal  grain  ele- 
vator at  Baileyville. 

He  was  bom  in  Carroll  County,  Illinois,  June  15, 
1857.  The  Bailey  ancestry  is  English  and  the  Baileys 
were  Colonial  settlers  in  New  York.  His  grand- 
parents, Joshua  and  Electa  Bailey,  were  both  bom 
in  or  near  Ticonderoga,  New  York.  Joshua  was  bom 
in  1790,  and  during  the  '408  took  his  family  West 
to  Carroll  County,  Illinois,  and  acquired  some  of  the 
rich  and  unbroken  land  in  that  section.  He  lived 
there  as  a  farmer  until  his  death  in  1870,  and  his 
wife.  Electa,  died  in  the  same  county. 

Monroe  Bailey,  father  of  Ernest  N.  and  Governor 
Bailey,  was  born  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  New 
York  State,  in  1818.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he 
went  West  to  Carroll  County,  Illinois,  and  from  there 
came  to  Kansas  in  July,  1879.  In  November  of  that 
year  he  acquired  land  on  the  prairie  where  Baileyville 
now  stands,  and  he  and  his  family  founded  the  town 
there,  which  is  built  on  a  part  of  the  original  Bailey 
farm.  Monroe  Bailey  was  a  man  of  prominence  in 
his  community  many  years  and  died  at  Baileyville  in 
1902.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Oiurch.  He  married  Nancy  Jane  Melendy, 
who  was  born  near  Jeffersonville  in  LaMoille  County, 
Vermont,  in  1825,  and  died  at  Baileyville,  Kansas,  in 
1900.  Their  family  of  children  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Oscar,  who  died  at  BaMeyville  at  the  aisje 
of  sixty- two;  former  Governor  Willis  J.;  Ernest  N.; 
Marion  L.,  wife  of  C.  M.  Cafferty,  who  was  formerly 
a  dentist  and  is  now  living  retired  on  account  of 
defective  eyesight,  making  his  home  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  Monroe  Bailey  and  wife  also  had  an  adopted 
daucrhter,  Hortense  Kennedy,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  Lennan,  a  real  estate  man  at  Morebridge, 
South  Dakota. 

Ernest  N.  Bailey  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  of  Carroll  County  and  during  1875-76  attended 
the  Northern  Illinois  College  at  Fulton.     His  early 


experiences  were  gathered  while  living  on  hia  father's 
farm,  and  on  leaving  college  in  1876  he  began  teach- 
ing. He  taught  three  terms  in  Carroll  County,  Illin^NS. 
In  1879  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Kansas,  and  the 
following  year  he  spent  breaking  up  some  of  the 
virgin  soil  on  his  father's  place.  In  1880  he  went 
back  to  Carroll  County  to  claim  his  bride,  and  when 
they  returned  he  employed  his  energies  in  farming  a 
portion  of  the  old  homestead.  He  continued  there 
for  six  years,  and  then  expanded  his  interests  to  the 
buying  and  shipping  of  livestock.  In  1893  Mr.  Bailey 
engaged  in  the  grain  business  at  Baileyville  and  has 
continued  along  that  line  for  nearly  twenty-five  years. 
He  built  the  large  elevator  on  the  tracks  of  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Grand  Island  and  Missouri  Pacific  Bail- 
way  at  Baileyville,  and  has  furnished  a  market  for 
many  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  raised  in  thn 
section  of  Kansas.  He  also  owns  an  elevator  at  Home 
City  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas.  Whatever  their 
other  interests  and  vocations  the  Baileys  have  always 
lived  close  to  tBe  land.  Mr.  Bailey  has  kept  up  a 
more  or  less  active  connection  with  farming.  In  1911 
he  sold  a  quarter  section  of  land  for  $125.00  an  acre. 
In  the  same  year  he  bought  another  farm  in  Marshall 
County  six  miles  soutiieast  of  Marysville.  This  farm 
comprises  160  acres  and  is  still  under  his  ownership. 
His  comfortable  home  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
part  of  Baileyville. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  a  republican  and  has  cast  his  vote 
with  that  party  for  many  years.  He  served  one  term 
as  town  clerk  and  at  one  time  was  toad  overseer. 
In  1880  he  married  in  Carroll  County,  Illinois,  Mi8« 
Gertrude  L.  French,  daughter  of  David  J.  and  Ruth 
•  (Dunn)  French.  Her  parents  are  now  deceased,  her 
father  having  been  an  Illinois  farmer.  Mr.  and  MrR. 
Bailey  have  no  children. 

WhjLIAm  B.  Martin  is  a  native  of  Doniphan 
County,  for  many  years  was  connected  with  a  pack- 
ing house  at  St.  Joseph,  and  more  recently  has  applied 
his  efforts  successfully  to  fruit  growing  and  farming, 
which  he  still  carries  on  in  connection  with  his  duties 
as  postmaster  at  Wathena. 

His  birth  occurred  near  Wathena  April  12,  1861. 
His  full  given  name  was  William  Redman  Martin. 
Mr.  Martin  is  descended  originally  from  Scotch-Irish 
stock.  There  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  who 
immigrated  to  America  during  the  early  Colonial 
period,  one  of  them  settling  in  the  Nortii  and  the 
other  going  South  and  join^  the  Huguenot  Colonies 
of  the  Western  Carolinas.  Mr.  Martin's  grandfather, 
William  Martin,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1774, 
two  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Missouri,  having  gone  to 
that  state  in  1819  about  the  time  it  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  He  first  lived  in  what  was  then  called 
Chariton  County,  but  subsequently  went  to  Northern 
or  Northwestern  Missouri,  and  was  one  of  the  very 
early  pioneers  in  Livingston  County,  where  he  located 
in  1835.  He  was  the  fifth  county  judge  in  Living- 
ston County.  He  died  in  that  county  in  1851,  long 
before  the  pioneer  epoch  had  closed.  The  early 
Methodist  conferences  in  Missouri  were  held  at 
William  Martin's  home  and  he  also  had  a  camp 
groujid  on  his  farm  that  was  known  as  the  Martin 
Camp  Meeting  Ground.  In  those  early  days  the 
family  relied  chiefly  on  com  pone  and  venison  for 
sustenance.  William  Martin  married  Anna  Duncan 
on  September  5,  1797. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  Kansas  was  Joseph 
P.  Martin,  who  was  bom  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
January  27,  1819,  was  taken  when  an  infant  to  Mis- 
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souri,  and  was  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  when  his  parents 
located  in  Livingston  County.  There  he  grew  to 
mscnhood,  married,  .and  for  a  number  of  years  fol- 
lowed farming.  When  Kansas  "was  still  a  territory 
he  crossed  the  Missouri  Eiver  into  Doniphan  County, 
arriving  July  3,  1859,  and  settled  at  the  place  origi- 
nally known  as  Whitehead  or  Old  Bellemont  Landing 
on  the  Missouri  River.  He  bought  property  in  that 
town,  followed  his  trade  as  carpenter,  and  subse- 
quently moved  to  a  farm  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
northwest  of  Whitehead.  He  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural efforts  his  remaining  years  and  died  on  the 
farm  near  Wathena  January  26,  1873.  During  the 
war  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Militia 
and  was  called  into  active  service  when  Price  came 
to  invade  Elansas.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  steward  and  trustee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Joseph  P.  Martin  mar- 
ried on  May  14,  1846,  Lucretia  Waddell,  who  was 
bom  in  Giles  County,  Virginia,  in  1825,  and  died  at 
the  home  of  her  son  William  R.  in  1915.  She  was  the 
mother  of  ^ve  children:  J.  E.  Martin,  who  was  a 
Doniphan  County  farmer  and  died  in  1912;  Annie  E. 
is  the  wife  of  R.  W.  Masson,  a  farmer  three  miles 
northwest  of  Wathena;  Maria  married  J.  W.  Rhodes, 
a  farmer  at  Elwood,  Kansas;  William  R.;  and  Dora, 
wife  of  A.  N.  McDaniel,  a  salesman  living  at  St. 
Joseph. 

William  Redman  Martin  spent  his  earljr  life  on  his 
father's  farm  and  there  acquired  his  initial  experi- 
ences in  work  and  in  schools.  He  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died,  and  after  that  he 
lived  at  home  and  helped  his  mother  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  place  until  he  was  twenty-seven.  During 
the  next  ^Te  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  butcher 
business  at  Wathena,  and  then  became  connected  with 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Companv  at  St.  Joseph.  At 
first  he  was  a  salesman  and  arterwards  was  manager 
of  the  company  in  charge  of  sales  branches  at  St. 
Joseph,  Topekk,  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence.  In 
1902  Mr.  Martin,  resigning  from  the  packing  com- 
pany, moved  to  his  farm  1%  miles  north  of  Wathena. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  become  interested  in  an 
organization  of  the  Wathena  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  took  the  active  management  of  that  business, 
which  he  carried  on  in  connection  with  his  own  farm. 
He  brought  this  association  to  a  high  degree  of 
efSeiency,  and  its  affairs  ran  smoothly  and  with 
excellent  results  and  profit  to  all  the  membership. 
Mr.  Martin  resigned  his  position  as  manager  when 
he  accepted  the  appointment  as  postmaster  at  Wa- 
thena on  June  16,  1914.  He  now  resides  in  Wathena, 
his  home  being  within  three  blocks  of  the  postotfice, 
and  he  still  owns  and  gives  some  of  his  time  to  the 
management  of  his  fruit  farm  of  fifty  acres  near  the 
town. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  democrat  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  ^  board  in  Wathena  Township. 
He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
is  active  in  both  the  Lodge  and  Encampment  of  Odd 
Fellowship,  being  past  noble  grand  of  Wathena  Lodge 
No.  141,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has 
held  artl  the  offices  in  the  encampment  as  well.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Aid  Union  and  was 
formerly  identified  with  the  United  Commercial  Trav- 


Mr.  Martin  was  married  in  Doniphan  County  March 
10,  1889,  to  Miss  Eliza  Leichti,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Anna  (Cooper)  Leichti.  Mrs.  Martin  was  born 
in  Switzerland,  and  her  parents,  now  deceased,  came 
from  that  country  in  1867  and  located  on  a  farm  in 
Kansas.     Three  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Martin :  Clara,  who  was  educated  in  the  Wathena 
High  School  and  the  St.  Joseph  Commercial  College, 
is  now  the  wife  of  A.  F.  Hanke,  who  manages  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Martin;  W.  R.,  Jr.,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  with  the 
class  of  1917;  Martina  is  a  student  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wathena. 

Frank  H.  Curtis  is  a  school  man,  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  of  Bern  in  Nemaha  County  and 
has  been  a  factor  in  Kansas  educational  affairs  for 
a  number  of  years. 

He  was  born  in  Massac  County,,  Illinois,  July  28, 
1874,  but  when  five  years  of  age  went  with  his  parents 
to  Western  Kansas  and  grew  up  in  Trego  County 
when  that  was  a  frontier  section.  Mr.  Curtis  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and  members  of  the  family 
were  pioneers  in  Kentucky.  His  father.  Dr.  D.  JB. 
Curtis,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1815.  He  graduated 
from  the  Louisville  Medical  College  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  practiced  for  a  number  of  years  in  Massac 
County,  Illinois,  and  in  1879  removed  to  Trego 
County,  where  he  was  one  of  the  early  practitioners 
of  medicine.  He  lived  there  and  followed  his  pro- 
fession until  his  death  in  1894.  Doctor  Curtis  was 
a  republican.  During  the  C^vil  war  he  served  with 
the  Union  army  as  a  surgeon.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Reardon,  and  the  only  child  of  that  union  is 
Emma,  wife  of  George  Ufford,  a  merchant  at  Wa- 
keeney,  Kansas.  For  his  second  wife  Doctor  Curtis 
married  Miss  Bettie  Priestley,  who  was  bom  in  Illi- 
nois and  died  in  Trego  County,  Kansas.  They  had 
a  large  family  of  children,  ten  in  number.  D.  W. 
Curtis,  a  farmer  at  Miami,  Florida;  Anna,  who  died 
at  Kanopolis,  Kansas,  the  wife  of  Rev.  F.  C.  Griffith, 
formerl/  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  now  editor  of  a  paper  at  Kanopolis; 
Jennie,  twin  sister  of  Anna,  wife  of  A.  E.  Rassicott, 
a  cattleman  and  liveryman  living  at  Ransom,  Kan- 
sas; Frank  Henry,  who  was  the  fourth  in  order  of 
birth;  John,  who  died  when  twenty  years  of  age; 
MoUie,  twin  sister  of  John,  wife  of  Burdette  Dubbs, 
a  farmer  and  connected  with  a  mercantile  concern  at 
Ransom,  Kansas ;  Louise,  wife  of  Rev.  Howard  Thomi- 
son,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  living  in  Okla- 
homa; E.  P.,  who  is  a  student  in  Columbia  University 
in  New  York  City  and  is  at  this  writing  enrolled  in 
the  Ambulance  Corps  ready  for  call  to  active  service 
in  Europe;  Helen,  wife  of  Lee  Miller,  a  farmer  at 
Ransom,  Kansas;  and  J.  S.,  also  a  farmer  at  Ransom. 

Frank  Henry  Curtis  was  educated  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Trego  County.  Besides  the  common  schools 
he  attended  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  Universdty  at 
Salina  and  was  graduated  from  the  Normal  depart- 
ment in  1912  with  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy. 
In  1905  he  had  taken  up  active  work  as  a  teacher  in 
Trego  County  and  was  in  the  rural  schools  three 
years  and  then  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  of  one 
year  as  county  superintendent  of  schools  as  successor 
of  Mrs.  Clara  Smith.  After  this  he  resumed  his 
studies,  and  in  1913  became  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Brownell,  Kansas,  remaining  two  years.  He  then 
entered  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  from 
which  he  received  his  life  teacher  ^s  certificate  in  1916. 
Mr.  Curtis  took  his  present  position  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Bern  in  the  fall  of  1916. 

He  is  also  a  farmer  by  ownership,  and  has  a 
quarter  section  of  good  land  in  Trego  County.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  unmarried.  Politically  he  is  a  prohibi- 
tionist, and  is  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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B.  P.  Morrison.  One  of  the  most  important  local 
industries  at  Glasco  in  Cloud  County  is  the  Morrison 
Grain  Company,  of  which  Mr.  B.  P.  Morrison  has 
been  the  competent  and  efiScient  manager  since  1914. 

The  business  at  Glasco  is  a  branch  of  the  larger 
organisation  whose  headquarters  are  in  Kansas  City. 
The  elevator  at  Glasco  was  established  in  1903.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  30,000  bushels,  and  there  is  also 
machinery  for  the  grinding  of  common  feed.  On 
March  26,  1917,  the  elevator  burned,  but  the  com- 
pany erected  a  new  one,  capitalized  at  $37,500,  and 
they  also  enlarged  their  office.  The  elevator  and  mill 
represent  an  important  service  to  the  farmers  and 
grain  producers  of  this  section,  and  the  trade  has 
been  rapidly  built  up  and  kept  loyal  to  the  company 
since  Mr.  Morrison  took  charge. 

B.  P.  Morrison  was  bom  in  Solomon,  Kansas,  in 
1884,  a  son  of  B.  T.  and  Laura  Morrison.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  Kansas  City,  where  his 
father  was  an  old  time  grain  merchant.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Kansas  City  High  School,  from  the 
Kansas  City  Business  College,  and  with  that  ample 
preparation  entered  the  general  selling  business  and 
grain  trade.  His  familiarity  with  the  grain  business 
extends  to  every  detail  and  department.  He  ha<«  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  the  construction  of  mills  and 
elevators,  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Utah  and  Idaho. 
Besides  his  local  interepts  at  Glasco  he  owns  a  fine 
ranch  of  1,420  acres  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  married  in  1905  to  Miss  Dora 
Hulet.  They  have  one  young  daughter,  Dora  L.  In 
fraternal  matters  Mr.  Morrison  is  a  Knight  Templar, 
a  Thirty-second  Des^ce  and  a  Shriner  Mason,  also 
a  member  of  the  'Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  one  of 
the  three  life  members  of  the  Bed  Cross  at  Glasco. 

Hon.  Bobsrt  Stone,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  Topeka  bar,  where  he  has  been  in  active  practice 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  is  a  former  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature. The  service  which  chiefly  identifies  his  name 
with  Kansas  is  the  intimate  influence  and  connection 
he  has  had  in  the  drafting  and  enactment  of  all  the 
progressive  legislation  of  Kansas  S'nce  and  including 
the  year  1905.  In  many  ways  no  state  in  the  Union 
has  done  more  to  conform  its  lesrislative  prorram  with 
modem  views  of  social  and  economic  rierhteousness 
than  Kansas,  and  in  this  prooram  Hon.  Bobert  Stone 
»  has  borne  a  conspicuous  part. 

Mr.  Stone  is  a  native  of  Topeka.  Kansas,  and  his 
family  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  state.  He 
was  bom  M»rch  2,  1866,  a  son  of  Jesse  and  Sarah 
C.  Stone.  His  parents  came  to  Kansas  from  New 
England,  where  their  ancestors  had  lived  for  genera- 
tions, and  his  father  assisted  in  mak^ner  Kansas  a  free 
state.  Jesse  Stene  Was  bom  at  Fitzwilliams,  New 
Hampshire,  September  8.  1806.  He  was  a  d-rect 
descendant  of  Gre<yory  Stone,  one  of  three  brothers 
who  came  to  New  England  from  old  England  about 
1635.  Gregory  Stone  settled  in  Boston  and  owned 
a  f?»rra  a  T^art  of  which  is  now  included  in  the  campus 
of  Harvard  College. 

Mr.  Bobert  Stone  was. educated  prmarily  in  the 
country  public  schools  of  Shawnee  County,  and  in 
1889  he  was  craduated  A.  B.  from  Wa«hbum  Col- 
lege. He  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  J.  G.  Slonecker 
and  of  Murray  k  Foster  at  ToT>eka,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  1892.  He  soon  built  up  a  living 
practVe  and  his  associates  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  thoroufifhly  successful  lawyers  of  the  state.  He 
is  head  of  the  firm  of  Stone  &  McDermott,  with 
offices  in  the  New  England  Building  at  Topeka. 


Mr.  Stone  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  the  Shawnee  County  District  in 
1904,  and  he  has  been  continuously  a  member  of  the 
House  since  1905.  His  seniority  of  service  and  ez« 
perience  give  him  high  standing  in  legislative  coon- 
cils  and  lutve  enabled  him  to  render  so  much  effective 
influence  in  behalf  of  progressive  legislation.  He 
served  as  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  session  of 
1915  and  his  present  term  in  the  Legislature  expiree 
in  1919. 

Mr.  Stone  is  an  active  republican  and  was  reared 
in  that  political  faith.  He  is  a  tmstee  of  Washburn 
College,  is  affiliated  with  the  Scottish  Bite  bodies  of 
Masoniy  at  Topeka,  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Shawnee  Country  Club,  the  Shawnee  Golf 
dub,  the  Country  Club  and  the  Botary  Gub.  He  his 
been  especially  active  in  the  Botary  organisation.  He 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Topeka  Botary, 
was  its  presMent  from  July,  1915,  to  June,  1916,  and 
is  now  govemor  of  the  Eleventh  District,  including 
the  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  of  the 
International  Botary.  Mr.  Stone  and  family  are 
members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

He  was  married  at  Topeka  January  1,  1892,  to  Hjn 
Lillian  A.  Frazeur.  Her  parents  came  from  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone  have  one 
child,  Lillian  A.,  who  was  married  January  1,  1916, 
to  Beryl  B.  Johnson  of  Topeka.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son both  graduated  in  June,  1915,  from  Washburn 
College.  They  live  in  Topeka  and  he  is  now  prepar- 
ing for  the  practice  of  law. 

Bev.  Fbanoir  H.  Taton,  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Michael's  at  Astell.  Marshall  County, 
is  a  native  of  the  old  Hoosier  State,  but  has  be^ 
a  resident  of  Kansas  ever  since  the  early  days  of  his 
ordinate* on  to  the  priesthood,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  during  which  period  he  has  performed  a  won- 
derful work  in  the  mission  fieMs  of  this  state,  a  labor 
that  has  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  many  in 
various  portions  of  the  state.  Father  Taton  has  been 
in  charge  of  St.  Michael's  parish  at  Axtell  s^nce  the 
summer  of  1903  and  has  a  record  for  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  of  service  rare^  equal«^d  in  a  western 
diocese.  In  an  interview  pubr'shed  follow'ufir  the  cele- 
bration of  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthod  in  1914,  Father  Taton  said:  "During  my 
char  ere  at  Easton,  Kansas,  I  took  sick  the  16th  day 
of  January,  1890,  whHst  in  Leavenworth,  and  wis 
confined  to  St.  John's  hospital  there  fcr  six  weeks. 
Otherwise  I  never  missed  a  Sunday  whilst  in  charge 
at  Easton.  Whilst  in  chars^e  at  Paola  I  was  absent 
one  Sunday.  Since  my  appointment  in  Aitell  I  took 
a  vacation  for  six  weeks  in  1910,  during  wh'ch  I 
visited  the  Pacific  coast  from  Los  Aneeles  to  Seattle, 
Washincrton.  Outside  of  this  I  was  absent  from  duty 
in  Axtell  on  three  Sundays.  This  is  the  extent  of 
my  being  absent  from  duty  in  twenty-five  years. '  * 

A  sympathetic  fellow  rriest.  the  Bev.  T.  H.  Kin- 
se^la.  a  companion  of  Father  Taton 'a  seminary  days, 
writine  on  that  jubilee  occasion  and  complimenting 
his  old  friend  upon  becoming  a  iubilarian.  said: 
"The  celebration  of  the  silver  jubilee  of  a  Catholic 
priest  is  no  longer  an  event  of  rare  importance.  Its 
frequent  occurrence  in  our  day  has  reduced  it  to  the 
commonplace;  yet,  to  the  priest  himself,  and  to  all 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  him,  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  must  always  retaiii  its 
jovful  aspect,  its  symbolism  and  its  sol<min  sig- 
nificance. It  is  usuaUy  the  only  milestone  he  comes 
upon  in  his  weary  journey  from  his  sacerdotal  con- 
secration to  the  last  anointaient.    Few  there  are  who 
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$7,000.00,  Father  Taton  moving  into  the  same  in 
November  of  that  year.  In  1913  work  on  the  new 
parochial  school  was  begun,  but  delays,  on  account  of 
crop  failures  during  that  year,  put  off  the  completion 
of  the  work  until  February  8,  1917,  when  the  con- 
tract for  the  completion  of  the  school  was  given  at 
a  cost  of  $9,000.00.  St.  Michael 's  Parish  is  well  or- 
ganized and  its  various  auxiliaries,  such  as  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  Catholic  Truth  Society,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Altar  Society,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Sodality,  the  Children's  Sodality,  the  League 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Young  People's  Bota 
Club  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  (Condition, 
progress  being  reported  in  all  departments  of  the 
work  of  the  parish. 

James  M.  Teasley.  It  is  to  the  real  pioneer  ele- 
ment of  Cloud  County  that  James  M.  Teasley  belongs. 
He  was  himself  old  enough  to  appreciate  many  of 
the  facts  and  incidents  of  pioneering  half  a  century 
ago  when  the  Teasley  family  came  here  from  the 
Southern  State  of  Georgia. 

When  he  arrived  at  manhood  he  started  with 
nothing  but  a  healthy  body,  a  clear  conscience  and 
a  firm  determination  to  make  the  best  and  wisest 
use  of  his  opportunities.  That  he  has  accomplished 
this  is  evidenced  from  his  comfortable  and  prosperous 
surroundings.  His  first  purchase  of  land  was  forty 
acres  in  1879.  His  second  was  in  1883,  when  he 
bought  eighty  acres  of  the  Bert  Doyle  homestead. 
In  1898  he  bought  his  father's  old  estate  from  the 
other  heirs.  In  1901  he  acquired  eighty  acres,  and 
that  brought  his  holdings  up  to  755  acres,  compris- 
ing some  of  the  land  of  wonderful  fertility  and  scenic 
attractiveness  in  the  beautiful  Solomon  Valley.  Mr. 
Teasley  has  always  been  progressive,  either  as  a 
farmer  or  citizen.  He  built  one  of  the  first  caves 
in  the  county,  its  dimensions  being  10  by  14  feet. 
He  also  put  up  a  lar^e  frame  barn  60  by  38  feet, 
with  a  capacity  for  eighty  tons  of  hay.  That  was 
one  of  the  first  large  bams  in  his  section.  Hethas 
a  granary  36  by  48  feet,  with  a  capacity  for  10,000 
bushels;  his  cattle  barn  is  24  by  80  feet,  and  holds 
sixty  tons  of  hay,  and  these  improvements  are  only  a 
sample  of  his  general  enterprise  and  the  successful 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  all  his  affairs. 

James  M.  Teasley  was  born  in  Whitfield  County, 
Oeoreia,  in  1858,  a  son  of  Allen  D.  and  Rhoda  M. 
Teasley.  The  Teasley  family  came  to  Kansas  in  1866, 
when  James  was  about  eight  years  of  age.  They  came 
by  way  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  St.  Louis,  thence 
by  boat  to  Kansas  City  and  reached  the  Solomon 
Valley  by  wagon  and  team.  The  Teasleys  settled 
in  a  portion  of  Cloud  County  south  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Town  of  Glasco.  The  first  homestead  of 
the  family  is  now  the  Charles  Horn  Place.  Mr.. 
James  M.  Teasley  is  of  English  origin,  his  grand- 
father having  come  from  England  to  America.  The 
Teasleys  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  shared  in  all  the 
customs  and  practices  of  pioneer  life.  During  the 
winter  season  they  used  buffalo  robes  in  abundance 
as  articles  of  clothing,  and  the  floors  of  their  houses 
were  often  carpeted  with  similar  robes.  They  were 
prominent  leaders  among  the  parties  of  buffalo  hunt- 
ers who  scoured  the  plains  and  killed  great  numbers 
of  those  animals  both  for  meat  and  the  skins. 

On  February  28,  1894,  James  M.  Teasley  married 
Miss  Martha  Winget,  daughter  of  Silas  and  Annie 
Winget  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children: 
Earl,  Lloyd,  Dale  C.  and  Esther  M. 


Thomas  M.  Jones.  From  1903  to  1917  Thomas  M. 
Jones  was  assistant  postmaster  of  Abilene,  and  in 
that  time  reaUy  himmed  the  important  responsibili- 
ties and  executive  details  of  the  city  postal  system. 
He  received  his  appointment  under  the  late  Richard 
Waring,  and  steadily  continued  in  the  office  under 
subsequent  administrations.  Mr.  Jones  is  an  expert 
accountant,  and  that  ability  gave  his  service  a  great 
value  in  the  postoffice,  and  during  his  long  residence 
at  Abilene  he  has  been  given  man^  important  com- 
missions in  auditing  and  in  straightening  up  the 
books  of  commercial  concerns.  He  is  now  cashier 
of  the  United  Telephone  Company,  one  of  the  leading 
light,  power  and  telephone  concerns  of  the  Middle 
West. 

Mr.  Jones  has  lived  in  Abilene  since  early  man- 
hood. He  was  bom  in  a  log  house  on  a  farm  in 
Macoupin  County,  Illinois,  June  20,  1861,  a  son  of 
Qeorge  F.  and  Elizabeth  E.  (Snider)  Jones.  G^eorge 
F.  Jones  was  long  well  known  in  Abilene,  vHiere 
he  died  May  19,  1917.  He  was  bom  in  Indiana 
October  6,  1835,  in  1855  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was 
a  farmer  in  that  state  until  1886,  when  he  came  to 
Abilene,  Kansas,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
hardware  and  agricultural  business.  For  twenty-eight 
years  he  sold  goods  all  over  Dickinson  County,  and 
finally  retired  with  a  competence  in  1914.  He  was 
also  prominent  in  civic  affairs,  was  a  member  ot  the 
city  council  from  1898  to  1902,  and  was  a  loyal 
republican.  During  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  and  also  served  as  a  corporal  in  Company  A 
of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-second  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry  and  was  in  the  war  almost  from  the 
beginning  until  the  dose.  Though  participating  in 
a  number  of  historic  engagements  he  escaped  wi&out 
wounds  and  had  nearly  half  a  century  of  usefulness 
as  a  farmer  and  business  man  after  the  war.  He 
was  a  past  commander  of  Abilene  Post  No.  63,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church. 

On  August  12,  1860,  George  F.  Jones  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  E.  Snider,  who  was  bom  at  CarlinviUe, 
Illinois,  January  31,  1844. 

Thomas  M.  Jones,  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  at- 
tended public  school  in  Macoupin  Coun^,  Illinois, 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  completed  his  training 
in  preparation  for  a  business  career  in  Brown's 
Business  College  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  His  years 
were  spent  on  his  father's  farm  up  to  1884,  when 
he  came  to  Abilene,  and  from  that  elate  for  nineteen 
consecutive  years  was  bookkeeper  and  salesman  in  a 
hardware  and  implement  house  of  which  his  father 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  was  one  of  the 
owners.  He  left  that  position  to  become  assistant 
postmaster,  as  already  stated. 

A  republican,  he  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
of  Abilene  from  1895  to  1903,  and  gave  up  that  posi- 
tion when  he  entered  the  postoffice.  He  is  a  Mason 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  hafl 
been  commander  of  Abilene  Camp  No.  1  of  Sons  of 
Veterans  since  itb  organization  in  1915.  He  is  also 
past  master  workman  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  is  venerable  consul  of  the  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America,  and  is  treasurer  of  Abilene  Chapter 
No.  11  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Mr.  Jones  has  enjoyed  a  happy  home  life  for  thirty 
years.  December  1,  1886,  at  Carlinville,  Illin<n8, 
he  married  Miss  Henrietta  Leach,  who  was  bom 
March  23,  1866,  in  Macoupin  County,  Illinois,  daoi^- 
ter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth   (Killam)  Leach.     Mrs. 
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Jones  was  liberally  educated,  having  finished  her 
training  in  Blackburn  College  at  Carlinville.  She  is  an 
active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Four 
children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jon^,  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  daughter,  who  was  the  first 
bom,  and  the  youngest  child,  both  died  in  infancy. 
There  are  thus  two  living  sons.  David  Milton,  born 
May  16,  1894,  at  Abilene,  was  graduated  from  the 
local  high  school  in  1913  and  in  1916  completed  the 
course  of  the  Central  Kansas  Business  College. 
George  Leach,  bom  February  3,  1897,  at  Abilene,  was 
also  educated  in  the  Abilene  High  School,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Wentworth  Military  Academy  at  Lexing- 
ton, Missouri. 

D.  H.  Tbasley,  one  of  the  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive farmers  *of  the  Qlasco  community  in  Cloud 
County,  is  a  son  of  an  early  settler  of  Summit  Town- 
ship of  that  county,  and  there  is  not  a  better  known 
and  more  honored  name  in  that  part  of  the  state 
than  Teasley. 

His  father,  W.  W.  Teasley,  was  bom  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  1849,  a  son  of  James  S.  and  Susan 
(Reed)  Teasley,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Elbert 
County,  Georgia.  The  Teasleys  are  of  English  origin, 
while  the  Beeds  were  Scotch.  The  immigrant  ancestor 
was  the  grandfather  of  W.  W.  Teasley. 

W.  W.  Teasley  married  Miss  Jane  Stackhouse  in, 
1869.  Cloud  County  lost  one  of  its  valuable  pioneers 
in  the  death  of  W.  W.  Teasley  in  1905.  He  was  a, 
man  of  sterling  qualities,  his  advice  was  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  he  was  an  industrious  worker  and  did 
his  share  toward  the  development  of  Cloud  County. 

Various  members  of  the  Teasley  family  left  Geor- 
gia in  1866,  going  through  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
through  St.  Louis,  from  there  proceeding  up  the  river 
by  boat  to  Kansas  City.  Topeka  was  then  the  termi- 
nus of  the  railroad,  and  from  Topeka  the  family 
journeyed  by  prairie  schooner  into  Solomon  Valley, 
where  they  arrived  in  April  of  the  same  year.  The 
family  party  was  under  the  leadership  of  A.  D.  Teas- 
ley,  who  located  on  a  homestead  now  known  as  the 
Charles  Horn  Farm.  W.  W.  Teasley  homesteaded 
his  quarter  section  in  Summit  Township  in  1868.  The 
Teasley  home  was  the  center  of  a  large  and  import- 
ant pioneer  community  in  Cloud  County.  In  the 
early  days  the  existence  of  the  people  largely  de- 
pended upon  the  supplies  that  came  from  hunting,  and 
many  times  parties  of  hunters  congregated  at  the 
Teasley  home  and  started  out  for  the  periodical  hunt 
of  buffaloes  on  the  plains.  For  a  long  time  the  chief 
meat  on  the  tables  of  the  Teasleys  and  other  early 
families  was  buffalo  steak.  W.  W.  Teasley  passed 
through  all  the  phases  of  pioneer  existence,  and  by 
his  dogged  persistence,  self  reliance  and  industry  he 
acquired  considerable  wealth  for  his  time,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  640  acres.  He  was  a  democrat 
and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  names 
of  his  children  were:  Boda  E.,  Daniel  H.,  George  M., 
Thomas  W.,  Charles  C.  and  Cora  A. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Teasley  was  born  in  Summit  Township 
of  Cloud  County  in  1873,  about  five  years  after  his 
father  located  there.  He  grew  up  in  that  locality, 
attended  some  of  the  common  schools,  and  from  boy- 
hood to  the  present  time  has  concentrated  his  energies 
upon  agriculture  and  has  found  in  that  a  congenial 
and  profitable  occupation.  He  has  done  his  share  of 
those  public  duties  that  come  to  every  right  thinking 
citizen,  and  is  highly  respected  in  his  township.  Like 
his  father  before  him  he  is  a  democrat. 

On  March  13,  1895,  he  married  Miss  Bertha  Cross, 


daughter  of  Orlando  Cross.     Mrs.  Teasley  was  also 
born  in  Kansas.    They  have  one  son.  Boy. 

BiLET  LoxjTHAN,  V.  S.  As  more  and  more  import- 
ance is  paid  every  year  to  the  handling  of  live  stock 
on  the  farms  of  Kansas,  so  in  proportion  is  the 
profession  of  veterinary  surgery  appreciated  and  in- 
creased in  its  scope  of  usefulness.  It  is  through 
that  profession  that  Biley  Louthan  is  best  known 
in  the  community  of  Glasco  in  Cloud  County. 

He  is  a  self-made  man,  in  as  much  as  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  for  himself  a  large  practice 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances.  His  knowl- 
edge of  veterinary  surgery  might  be  called  a  natural 
product  of  experience  and  books.  Such  knowledge, 
while  it  comes  slowly  and  painfully,  is  tenaciously 
retained  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Mr.  Louthan  never 
had  the  benefit  of  college  training,  yet  success  has 
followed  his  practice  in  the  treatment  of  all  varieties 
of  domestic  animals.  He  began  treating  veterinary 
diseases  as  a  boy,  but  since  1901  has  made  a  specialty 
of  it. 

Mr.  Louthan  was  bom  in  Cloud  County,  Kansas, 
and  with  the  exception  of  ^ve  years  in  Missouri  has 
lived  in  the  county  all  his  life.  His  parents  were 
Edmond  and  Mary  J.  Louthan,  who  came  from  Indi- 
ana to  Kansas  in  1871.  They  took  up  a  homestead  in 
the  county.  Edmond  Louthan  died  in  1914.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  is  the  father  of  four  children,  one 
by  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Thackery  and  who 
died  in  Indiana.  This  child  of  his  first  marriage  is 
Mrs.  Catherine  Jackson,  of  Lincoln  County,  Kansas. 
One  of  her  sons  is  now  serving  as  county  attorney  of 
Ottawa  County.  Biley  Louthan 's  mother,  Mary  Mc- 
New,  was  bom  in  Bipley  County,  Indiana,  and  became 
the  mother  of  three  sons,  Biley  being  the  eldest. 
J.  Q.,  of  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  is  an  attorney; 
Walter  resides  on  the  home  farm  in  Cloud  County, 
Kansas. 

Biley  Louthan  is  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  affairs,  having 
served  ^ve  years  as  deputy  sheriff.  He  is  the  leading 
'  spirit  in  the  local  organization  of  the  Anti-Hqrse 
Thief  Association.    He  is  unmarried. 

Cabl  Moore.  ,  Under  the  system  of  local  govern- 
ment prevailing  in  most  American  states,  the  office 
of  sheriff  is  easily  one  of  the  most  important.  As 
the  executive  court  officer  and  responsible  manager 
of  the  county  prison,  he  has  a  wide  range  of  duties. 
The  people  of  Cloud  County  during  the  past  four 
years  have  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  presence  in  that  office  of  Mr.  Carl 
Moore,  who  has  distinguished  himself  for  efficiency 
and  an  administration  in  the  best  interests  of  law 
and  order. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Moore  has  been  engaged  in 
public  office  either  as  sheriff  or  on  the  police  force. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Concordia  police  when  in 
1912  he  was  elected  on  the  republican  ticket  as  sheriff 
of  Cloud  County.  A  fearless  and  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  during  his  first  term  insured  him  re- 
nomination  and  election  in  1914.  At  his  second  elec- 
tion he  received  the  largest  majority  given  any  can- 
didate on  the  entire  ticket.  His  majority  was  2,498 
votes.  This  in  itself  was  a  most  substantial  tribute 
and  endorsement  of  the  people  to  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  his  responsible  duties. 

Mr.  Moore  is  regarded  as  the  best  sheriff  Cloud 
County  ever  had.     He  is  painstaking  in  all  his  per- 
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formance,  conscientious  and  fearless  when  the  law 
demands,  but^  is  friendly  and  affable  to  his  friends 
and  the  public  at  large.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Moore 
has  served  Cloud  County  as  sheriff  for  four  terms 
is  evidence  of  his  high  position  in  that  community. 
He  was  undersheriff  for  eight  years  and  for  four 
years  city  marshal  of  Concordia. 

He  is  well  equipped  for  the  adequate  discharge  of 
his  responsibilities,  including  the  capture  of  law 
breakers  and  their  safe  keeping  for  trial  and  con- 
viction. One  of  the  agencies  used  in  the  discharge 
of  such  duties  is  his  noted  blood  hounds,  controlled 
and  commanded  by  his  undersheriff,  Francis  Swaf- 
ford.  Sheriff  Moore  owns  a  pack  of  sixteen  hounds, 
valued  at  from  $400.00  to  $600.00  per  pair.  The 
service  of  these  dogs  is  sought  by  officers  of  the  law 
all  over  this  and  adjoining  states  for  the  purpose 
of  running  down  criminals.  The  percentage  record 
of  these  dogs  in  the  numerous  trials  at  which  they 
have  been  employed  in  running  down  fugitives  from 
justice  averages  82  per  cent.  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  success  gained  by  the  use  of  these  dogs 
in  the  capture  of  law  breakers  is  an  important  cause 
in  the  decrease  of  crime  in  Cloud  and  other  counties 
of  Kansas.  The  dogs  are  being  trained  all  the  time 
and  are  always  ready  for  their  duties. 

Mr.  Carl  Moore  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1869,  a 
son  of  C.  F.  and  Mary  Moore,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Ohio.  As  he  was  brought  by  his  parents 
to  Kansas  in  1871,  Mr.  Moore  always  considers  him 
self  a  Kansan  by  birth  and  training.  His  father  was 
at  one  time  county  commissioner  of  Cloud  County. 
Sheriff  Moore  is  dne  of  four  children,  three  of  whom 
were  bom  in  Kansas.  Sheriff  Moore  is  unmarried. 
He  affiliates  with  the  Benfevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  and  the  Select  Knights.  His  position  as  a 
public  official  is  emphasized  by  his  relation  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Kansas  State  Sheriffs'  Association,  and 
he  is  also  vice  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Sheriffs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

George  G.  Hill  as  president  is  head  of  one  of  the 
most  important  business  institutions  of  the  City  of 
Concordia.  He  directs  the  destinies  of  a  public 
utility,  though  owned  by  a  private  corporation,  which 
is  as  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  and  health 
of  the  people  of  that  community  as. can  be  claimed 
for  any  other  single  enterprise. 

This  is  the  Concordia  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hill  has  been  its  president  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in 
1902  has  been  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
company,  having  held  the  position  of  vice  president 
for  &ve  years. 

The  vice  president  at  the  present  time  is  A.  Hirsch, 
a  prominent  business  man  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Hirsch 
immigrated  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
from  his  native  Germany.  In  1874  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas and  has  also  been  identified  with  the  Concordia 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Companv  since  its  beginning. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Formoso,  Kansas. 

E.  S.  Huscher,  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  company,  is  a  Kansas  boy  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Cloud  County.  He  has  been  connected 
with  this  concern  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  George  G.  Hill  was  bom  in  Carrollton,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  Coming  to 
Kansas  in  1874,  he  has  been  a  worker  and  business 
mfin  of  this  state  for  over  forty  years.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  was  in  the  telephone  business  and 
held   important   responsibilities   under  the   Concordia 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  as  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

A  business  like  the  Concordia  Ice  and  Cold  St<»rage 
Company  deserves  some  special  mention  reg^ding  its 
extent  and  efficiency.  The  most  scientific  health 
specialists  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  besrt  grades  of  natural  ice  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  disease  germs  and  that  its  use  for 
domestic  purposes  is  dangerous.  Thus  even  in  the 
Northern  cities,  where  natural  ice  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  the  artificial  ice  is  more  favored  by  the  public 
even  at  a  higher  price.  Therefore  the  people  of  Con- 
cordia and  surrounding  towns  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  being  able  at  all  times 
through  the  Concordia  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company 
to  procure  absolutely  pure  ice  at  ^  minimum  cost. 
This  ice  is  manufactured  from  distilled  water  by  the 
best  modern  methods  and  the  finest  of  table  waters 
are  not  freer  from  impurities  than  this  ice  itself. 
When  the  company  began  business  in  1902  they  had 
a  capacity  of  twelve  tons  of  ice  per  day.  In  ten 
years  this  was  increased  to  a  plant  of  sixty  tons 
capacity,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  160  carloads. 
The  entire  plant  covers  a  half  block  and  has  225,000 
cubic  feet  of  refrigeration  space.  There  are  two 
complete  generators,  a  boiler  capacity  of  500  horse- 
power, and  three  distinct  ice  making  machines,  two 
being  operated  in  the  summer  and  one  in  winter. 
The  power  house,  separate  from  the  storage  plant,  is 
built  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible,  the  material 
of  construction  being  reinforced  concrete.  When  the 
plant  is  filled  to  capacity  the  contents  represents  a 
value  ranging  from  $600,000  to  $700,000.  At  tim^ 
twenty-five  carloads  of  frozen  poultry,  100  carloads 
of  eggs,  30  carloads  of  butter  and  30  carloads  of 
apples  find  storage  within  its  walls. 

These  figures  indicate  something  of  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  business.  In  order  the  b^ter  to 
handle  and  take  care  of  the  growing  patronage  the 
company  has  from  time  to  time  had  to  enlarge  the 
facilities.  No  money  has  been  spared  in  order  to 
give  the  best  of  service  to  the  patrons  of  the  concern. 
Durin]^  the  winter  months  a  staff  of  twelve  men  are 
employed  in  the  business,  while  thirty-five  are  on  the 
payroll  in  summer.  The  yearly  payroll  runs  between 
■  $18,000  and  $20,000. 

The  officers  and  men  back  of  this  concern  are  doing 
much  for  the  City  of  Concordia.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Hirsch  and  Mr.  Huscher  have  been  responsible  for 
its  growth  and  development,  and  their  associates  and 
the  citizens  generally  give  them  credit  for  this  splen- 
did situation. 

A.  O.  Sage,  D.  D.  S.  Among  Concordia's  men  of 
talent,  integrity  and  professional  skill  is  Dr.  A.  0. 
Sage,  who  is  the  oldest  and  most  successful  dentist 
of  that  city.  He  is  not  only  expert  in  the  mechanical 
practice  of  dentistry,  but  also  thoroughly  deserves 
the  title  Doctor  of  Dentistry  and  his  experience  and 
work  make  him  an  honor  to  the  profession.  His  am- 
bition  since  early  years  has  been  to  master  every 
detail  of  the  dental  profession,  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts  is  best  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
tensive practice  he  enjoys. 

Doctor  Sage  has  been  in  active  practice  at  Con- 
cordia since  January  1,  1893.  Kansas  has  been  his 
home  since  1882.  He  was  bom  at  Bloomington,  Uli- 
nois,  in  May,  1864,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Emma  Sage. 
His  father  died  in  Illinois  and  in  1882  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  four  children  came  to  Kansas.  Doctor 
Sage  received  most  of  his  public  school  education  in 
Illinois,  and  he  had  to  earn  his  own  way  and  pay 
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his  own  expenses  wlule  preparing  for  a  professional 
career.  Entering  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College, 
after  a  thorough  course  he  was  graduated  in  1891, 
and  after  two  years  of  experience  elsewhere  he  lo- 
cated permanently  at  Concordia.  Doctor  Sage  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  May,  1892, 
he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Beatrice  Jones.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Lucile.  Doctor  Sage  by  a  former 
marriage  has  a  son  Bae. 

B.  H.  Vanoe,  D.  v.  8.,  is  regarded  as  the  foremost 
veterinarian  in  Cloud  County,  and  is  now  successfully 
established  with  his  partner.  Doctor  Kiger,  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  Concordia  Veterinary  Hospital. 

This  hospital  has  been  in  existence  at  Concordia 
since  it  was  established  by  Doctor  Colderwell  in  1904. 
In  1912  Doctor  Colderwell  sold  the  business  and  good 
will  to  Doctor  Vance.  In  1916  Doctor  Vance  took  as 
his  partner  Dr.  O.  J.  Kiger.  The  firm  has  a  very 
extensive  and  successful  practice  in  Cloud  County 
and  adjacent  territory,  and  without  doubt  they  stand 
as  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  that  part  of  the 
state. 

Doctor  Vance  was  bom  in  Missouri  in  1882  and  was 
reared  and  educated  in  his  native  state.  He  took  his 
professional  training  in  the  Kansas  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1911  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  to  Concordia.  Doctor  Vance  is  the 
son  of  Isaac  and  Irene  Vance  of  Missouri.  In  1905 
he  married  Miss  Opal  Gaines.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  children:  Leo  and  Charles. 

G.  J.  KiGBR,  D.  V.  M.,  who  is  associated  with  Dr. 
B.  H.  Vance  as  proprietors  of  the  Concordia  Veteri- 
nary Hospital,  is  a  veterinary  of  thorough  training 
and  of  unusual  natural  gifts  for  successful  profes- 
sional work. 

He  was  bom  in  Kansas  in  1889,  a  son  of  G.  W. 
and  Hannah  Kiger.  'His  parents  came  to  Kansas  in 
1878,  and  located  on  a  homestead  in  this  state.  Doc- 
tor Kiger  had  one  sister.  Hazel  £.,  now  deceased. 
Doctor  Eager  graduated  from  the  Kansas  Veterinary 
College  with  the  class  of  1914,  and  has  since  been 
closely  identified  with  his  profession  and  in  1916 
entered  into  practice  with  Doctor  Vance.  This  firm 
has  a  modemly  equipped  hospital  large  enough  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  dozen  animals  at  a  time. 
Their  practice  it  is  said  is  valued  at  $5,000  a  year. 

In  1911  Doctor  Kiger  married  Miss  Daisy  David- 
son,   llieir  one  child  is  Darrel  J. 

A.  W.  Kino.  The  Cbncordia  Monumental  Works  is 
one  of  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  kind  in.  Goud 
County  and  all  Northem  Kansas.  It  was  established 
April  1,  1915,  by  the  firm  of  Perkins  &  King.  Mr. 
Perkins  had  been  in  business  for  himself  at  Concordia 
from  1911  to  1915.  The  partners  are  now  Mr.  D.  F. 
Perkins  and  Mr.  A.  W.  King. 

The  junior  member  of  this  firm  is  a  practical 
mechanic  with  thirty-five  years*  experience  in  marble 
and  granite  cutting  and  the  monument  business.  The 
firm  is  supplied  with  8^  the  most  modern  inachinery 
and  turns  out  very  complete,  artistic  and  satisfactory 
work.  While  the  firm  has  been  in  existence  less  than 
two  years,  its  trade  is  already  of  extensive  propor- 
tions, and  during  the  first  year  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness aggreijrated  nearly  $16,000  in  value. 

Mr.  A.  W.  King  was  bora  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
July  25,  1863.  He  was  brought  to  America  in  1871, 
at  the  age  of  eight,  and  he  grew  up  and  spent  many 
years  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania..  While  there  he 


apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of  stone  cutting  and 
lettering,  and  in  fact  learned  aU  the  details  of  the 
art,  including  design.  While  in  Philadelphia  he 
came  to  rank  as  an  expert  at  his  trade,  and  he  thud 
brought  a  fund  of  thorough  experience  and  efficiency 
with  him  to  Kansas  when  he  arrived  in  this  state 
in  1902.    Mr.  King  married  Miss  Onah  Adams. 

J.  M.  Sanqeb  is  manager  of  the  Concordia  Bottling 
Works.  As  this  is  a  business  which  contributes  to 
the  larger  commercial  relations  of  Concordia  and  the 
surrounding  territory,  Mr.  Sanger's  business  position 
is  accordingly  one  of  influence  and  importance. 

The  bottling  works  were  established  by  E.  J^  Mes- 
sal  in  1884,  and  thus  the  business  has  a  continuous 
history  of  more  than  thirty  "years.  Subsequently  a 
stock  company  took  the  management  and  ownership 
of  the  business,  but  in  1912  Mr.  Sanger  bought  the 
plant  from  the  stock  company  and  is  now  ito  man- 
ager. He  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  business, 
has  introduced  the  most  scientific  methods  and  has 
a  thoroughly  sanitary  equipment,  including  some  of 
the  finest  machinery  made  for  the  bottling  business. 
The  output  of  the  plant  is  300  cases  per  day,  and 
besides  a  large  trade  elsewhere  his  superior  stock 
supplies  the  Western  Central  Branch  territory. 

A  native  son  of  Cloud  County,  where  he  was  bora 
August  2,  1877,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sanger  has  been  known  to 
the  people  of  this  community  aU  his  life  and  has  well 
eamed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  body  of 
citizenship.  His  parents,  A.  T.  and  Buby  J.  Sanger, 
came  to  Kansas  in  1875,  taking  up  a  homestead  six 
miles  south  of  Concordia  in  Cloud  County.  His 
father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  having  served 
as  a  member  of  Company  C  in  the  Eighty-sixth  Illi- 
nois Infantry.  During  his  first  year  in  the  army  he 
was  disabled,  and  afterwards  was  granted  his  hon- 
orable discharge.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  ]^public  up  to  his  death. 

In  Cloud  County  Mr.  J.  M.  Sanger  grew  up  and 
received  his  early  training  and  since  starting  out  in 
life  for  himself  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  his 
abilities  and  industry.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  1905  he 
married  Miss  Viola  E.  Mclntyre,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Mclntyre.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  son,  Lee  T., 
bom  in  1906. 

Katherins  E.  Wrong.  It  is  a  fact  established  by 
experience  and  observation  that  in  many  positions 
to  which  women  have  in  recent  years  become  qualified 
by  a  changing  view  of  their  socud  rights  and  abilities, 
economy  and  efficiency  have  been  the  gratifying  re- 
sults of  their  administration.  Many  instances  of 
this  could  be  found  in  the  great  State  of  Kansas, 
which  takes  first  rank  among  states  that  have  granted 
women  equal  rights  in  politics  and  in  economic  af- 
fairs. Particularly  does  woman's  efficiency  display 
itself  in  those  offices  where  talent  and  tact  are  neces- 
sary to  success. 

Cloud  County  has  had  good  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  oh  the  presence  of  at  least  one  woman  in  the 
management  of  its  public  affairs.  This  is  Miss 
Katherine  E.  Wrong,  who  is  now  finishing  her  first 
term  as  register  of  deeds.  Miss  Wrong  has  won  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  aU  citizens  of  Cloud  Cbunty 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  and  by  her  courtesy, 
quick  and  able  discharge  of  duty,  has  thoroughly  in- 
gratiated herself  among  the  people  of  the  county 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  will  be  her  own 
successor  in  the  office  as  long  as  her  ambition  inclines 
that  way. 
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She  had  a  wide  experience  in  business  affairs  before 
entering  the  office  and  has  applied  l^t  experience 
to  the  accurate  and  systematic  transaction  of  all 
responsibilities  that  go  with  the  position  of  register 
of  deeds.  She  is  a  republican  in  political  faith,  but 
has  a  host  of  friends  and  supports  in  both  parties. 
Miss  Wrong  was  bom  at  Concordia,  Cloud  County, 
Kansas,  February  27,  1886,  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Alice  E.  Wrong.  Her  father  was  a  native  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  her  mother  of  Illinois. 
Thomas  Wrong  came  to  Kansas  in  1871  and  the 
mother  in  1882.  Thomas  Wrong  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  bar,  and  a  man  of  great  influence 
and  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  early  mayors  of 
Concordia.  Thomas  and  Alice  Wrong  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Josephine  and  Katherine  E. 

Miss  Katherine  Wrong  received  her  education  in 
the  common  and  high  schools  of  Cloud  County,  and 
attended  the  Atchison  County  High  School.  Prior  to 
entering  her  present  office  she  spent  ten  years  as 
reporter  and  society  editor  of  the  Concordia  Daily 
Blade.  That  was  a  position  that  brought  out  her 
unusual  qualifications  as  a  business  woman,  and  she 
•ame  into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  people  and 
affairs  in  Cloud  County,  and  in  her  present  office  has 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  of  those  who  sup- 
ported her  in  her  first  election. 

Nathan  Frank  Frazier.  Among  the  names  that 
have  been  long  and  prominently  identified  with  the 
business,  agricultural,  mining  and  financial  interests 
of  Kansas,  few  have  attained  greater  prestige  than 
that  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Frazier.  There 
is  hardly  an  industry  of  importance  that  can  be 
mentioned  that  has.  not  benefited  by  the  activities  of 
the  men  who  have  borne  it,  and  today  there  are  found 
two  able  and  worthy  representatives  of  the  family 
in  the  persons  of  Nathan  Frank  Frazier  and  Kay  E. 
Frazier,  vice  president  and  president  respectively  of 
the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  El  Dorado  and  sons  of  the 
late  Nathan  Frank  Frazier  the  elder,  who  was  one  of 
th's  part  of  Kansas'  most  highly  respected  citizens, 
able  financiers  and  influential  men  of  business. 

To  have  accomplished  so  notable  an  achievement  as 
did  the  elder  Nathan  F.  Frazier  in  connection  with 
Kansas  banking,  even  though  this  represented  the 
sum  total  of  his  efforts,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  gain  prestige  and  reputation  for  any  man;  but 
Mr.  Frazier  was  a  man  of  broad  mental  powers, 
strong  individuality  and  initiative,  who  left  not  only 
a  lasting  impression  in  the  field  of  enterprise  men- 
tioned, but  was  also  a  most  potent  factor  in  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  development  of  South- 
em  Kansas,  while  his  activities  also  invaded  the 
states  of  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  and  made  him 
nearly  equally  as  well  known  there.  He  was  a  native 
of  Iowa,  bom  on  his  father's  farm  in  Henry  County, 
near  the  Town  of  Salem,  October  13,  1846.  a  son  of 
Francis  H.  and  Lydia  (Fisher)  Frazier.  The  father 
was  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a  descendant  of  an  old 
Quaker  family,  antedating  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  removed  from  the  Hoosier  state  to  Iowa  prior 
to  the  organization  of  the  latter  as  a  territory,  there 
becoming  one  of  its  earliest  pioneers.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  Francis  H.  Frazier  and  wife  four  still  sur- 
vive: Mrs.  Caroline  Campbell,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wil- 
liams and  Levi  Frazier,  all  residents  of  Salem,  Iowa; 
and  Seth  Frazier^  whose  home  is  at  El  Dorado, 
E^ansas. 

The  childhood  of  Nathan  F.  Frazier  the  elder  was 
6pent  on  his  father's  farm  in  Iowa,  and  his  early 
education  was  obtained  in  the  district  schools  of  his 


native  county.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  while  yet  a 
lad  in  his  'teens,  he  left  home  to  become  a  wage 
earner,  his  equipment  consisting  of  a  pair  of  willing 
hands,  a  stout  heart,  an  energetic  nature  and  a 
boundless  ambition.  For  about  t^o  years  he  traveled 
with  a  circus,  and  then  for  one  year  drove  a  stage 
coach  in  Nebraska.  In  the  fall  of  1863  be  returned 
home  and  attended  school  for  one  term.  At  St. 
Joseph,  and  in  company  with  a  youth  from  his  home 
neighborhood,  John  Betts,  he  bought  a  wagon  train 
which  they  loaded  with  goods  and  took  across  the 
plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  selling  the  goods  it  is  sup- 
posed in  San  Francisco.  From  there  the  youths 
went  on  a  sailing  vessel  around  Cape  Horn  to  Nem 
York  City,  and  from  there  returned  home,  where 
they  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1866  and  after  whieh 
Mr.  Frazier  attended  another  term  of  school.  In  the 
spring  of  1867  he  went  again  to  St.  Joseph  and  again 
met  his  young  friend,  John  Betts,  and  purchasing'  a 
wagon  outfit  they  loaded  it  with  provisions  for  the 
trip  to  El  Dorad6,  Kansas.  Arriving  in  that  city 
they  started  a  store,  but  soon  sold  out  and  went 
further  west  and  drove  stage  coaches  in  Nebraska- 
They  later  drove  on  the  Western  division  betweoi 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Sacramento,  California, 
later  for  a  time  they  drove  on  the  Central  division 
and  then  on  the  Eastern  division.  While  occupied  with 
the  stage  in  Nebraska  Mr.  Frazier  drove  the  stage 
that  hauled  the  soldiers  as  guards  and  Mr.  Betts 
drove  the  passenger  stage,  the  two  always  traveling 
together,  for  Indians  and  numerous  outlaws  fre- 
quented the  section  and  the  occupation  was  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  hazard.  The  direct  result  of  the 
schooling  Mr.  Frazier  received  among  frontiersm^i 
and  men  of  all  classes  who  paved  the  way  for  civiliza- 
tion was  made  manifest  in  his  after  life  through  his 
firmness  and  coolness  under  all  conditions,  his  quiek 
,  and  ready  insight  and  unerring  judgment,  and  his 
keen  perception  into  the  working  of  human  minds 
and  human  nature. 

In  1868  Mr.  Frazier  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Betts, 
disposed  of  their  freighting  equipment  and,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $3,000,  located  at  El  Dorado^ 
where  they  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  Mr. 
Betts  attending  to  the  selling,  wliile  Mr.  Frazil 
hauled  the  goods  from  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 
Emporia.  The  Osage  Tmst  and  the  Diminished  Re- 
serve lands  had  just  been  opened,  and  settlers  were 
flocking  into  the  rich  Walnut  Valley.  Various  indus- 
tries were  springing  up  in  El  Dorado,  and  "their 
business,  being  among  the  first  on  the  ground,  proved 
profitable  beyond  their  fondest  exoectations.  Mr. 
Frazier  subsequently  took  up  a  homestead  on  Turkey 
Creek,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  his  time  in  farming 
and  later,  with  C.  W.  Foulke  as  jjartner,  he  engaged 
in  the  general  merchandise  business.  His  initial 
enterprise  in  the  field  of  banking,  in  which  he  after- 
ward realized  more  than  state  wide  prominence,  was 
in  1880,  when,  with  Gen.  A.  W.  Ellet  as  partner,  he 
established  the  Bank  of  El  Dorado  as  a  private 
institution,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  The  business 
was  disposed  of  in  1885  to  W.  T.  Clancy,  and  Mr. 
Frazier  subsequently  organized  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  El  Dorado,  of  which  Gen.  Alfred  W.  Ellet  was 
made  president,  Mr.  Frazier  being  cashier.  This 
later  became  the  Merchants  National  Bank  and 
absorbed  the  Exchange  National,  the  merged  insti- 
tutions becoming  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  El  Dorado,  with  Mr.  Frazier  as  president. 
In  1899  Mr.  Frazier  disposed  of  his  holdings  in  this 
institution  and  organized  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of 
El  Dorado,  known  as  the  Frazier  Bank,  in  whieli  he 
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was  the  dominant  executive  until  his  death  in  1907 
and  which  during  the  nine  years  of  his  management 
became  the  largest,  as  regards  deposits,  in  Butler 
County.  Mr.  Frazier's  early  companion  and  friend, 
John  Betts,  still  survives  him  and  is  living  at  Long 
Beach,  California,  a  well  known  and  active  man  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Frazier's  record  in  the  establishment,  conduct 
and  support  of  banks  in  Butler  County  is  without 
parallel,  and  he  was  justly  proud  of  his  reputation 
in  this  direction.  He  had  early  in  life  acquired  the 
habit,  desire  and  love  for  making  money.  His 
shrewd  business  judgment,  keen  insight  in  business 
affairs,  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  com- 
bined with  his  indomitable  will  and  energy,  enabled 
him  to  rank  with  the  leading  financiers  of  the  West. 
He  held  extensive  commercial  relations  aside  from 
his  banking  interests,  having  mining  interests  in  lead 
and  zinc  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  stocks  in  street  railways 
and  other  corporations,  and  large  bodies  of  valuable 
farming  land  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri. 
He  organized  and  was  president  for  many  years  of 
the  Oklahoma  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company  of 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  which  did  a  large  and  exceed- 
ingly profitable  business.  In  1896  he  purchased  from 
the  receiver,  Maj.  W.  N.  Ewing,  tiie  assets  of  the 
Wichita  National  Bank,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
valuable  improved  business  property  in  the  Cily  of 
Wichita,  and  paid  all  daims  against  the  failed  insti- 
tution in  full,  in  addition  to  which  he  received  a 
handsome  profit  from  the  holdings.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  also  had  valuable  hay  contracts  with  the 
Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Company,  buying  ex- 
tensively in  Kansas  and  adjoining  states.  He  was  an 
ambitious  and  tireless  worker,  conservative  in  his 
business  methods,  and  his  integrity  and  business 
honesty  were  unquestioned.  He. left  at  his  death  one 
of  the  largest  estates  in  Kansas,  one  which  repre- 
sented the  brain,  pluck  and  energy  of  a  man  who, 
vFith  his  peculiar  natural  acumen,  always  saw  the 
propitious  moment  and  availed  himself  of  its  oppor- 
tunity. 

Although  essentially  a  business  man,  Mr.  Frazier 
was  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  during  the 
course  of  his  career  served  as  city  councilman  of 
El  Dorado,  as  postmaster  and  as  auditor  of  Butler 
CJounty.  In  political  matters  he  was  a  republican. 
The  tribute  of  respect  and  of  affection  called  forth 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Frazier  have  seldom  been 
equaled  in  the  state  in  the  passing  away  of  a  citizen. 
His  own  standard  of  life  was  high,  and  it  was  seen 
in  the  development  of  what  grew  to  be  under  his 
direction  one  of  the  moH  successful  banking  insti- 
tutions in  Kansas.  In  a  large  measure  his  life  work 
was  finished;  it  met  to  a  great  extent  the  fullness 
of  his  ambition.  But  infinitely  more  precious  and  of 
personal  consequence  to  him  was  the  fact  that  he 
d-ed  rich  in  the  possession  of  a  well  earned  popu- 
larity, in  the  esteem  which  comes  from  honorable 
living  and  in  the  affection  that  slowly  develops  only 
by  reason  oi  unselfish  works.  In  his  business  life 
he  was  the  embodiment  of  honor,  as  he  was  in  his 
social  and  domestic  life  the  perfection  of  love  and 
gentleness. 

On  February  4,  1872,  Mr.  Frazier  was  united  in 
marria(?e  with  Miss  Emma  Crook,  daughter  of  'Squire 
John  Crook,  of  El  Dorado,  a  pioneer  of  1867.  They 
became  the  parents  of  three  children:  Kay  E.; 
Nathan  F.,  Jr.;  and  Edna,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Hon.  J.  B.  Adams.    Mrs.  Frazier  is  also  deceased. 

Bay  E.  Frazier,  the  elder  son  of  Nathan  F.  and 
Emma    (Crook)    Frazier,   was   bom    at   El   Dorado 


September  15,  1876.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  El  Dorado  and  at  Wentworth 
Military  Academy,  Lexington,  Missouri,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1895,  and  began  his  financial 
training  in  a  minor  position  in  the  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  his  father  was  president 
There  he  evinced  a  marked  aptitude  for  banking  alid 
applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  his  duties  that  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  he  was 
made  assistant  cashier  and  later  vice  president.  In 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1907,  he  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  institution,  the  executive  interests 
of  which  he  has  since  ably  directed.  Mr.  Frazier 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  keen  business  acumen, 
and  is  possessed  of  a  pleasing  personality  and  a 
faculty  for  making  friends  and  retaining  them.  He 
has  large  interests  in  oil  and  farm  lands  in  Kansas 
and  OUahoma,  and  also  owns  valuable  farm  lands 
in  Missouri. 

On  June  17,  1903,  Mr.  Frazier  was  married  to 
Miss  Henrietta  Ellet,  daughter  of  Howard  C.  EUet, 
Mr.  Frazier's  father's  former  banking  associate  and 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  El  Dorado.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frazier  have  one  daughter,  Henrietta,  born 
November  13,  1905.  Mrs.  Frazier,  a  woman  of  cul- 
ture and  of  rare  'personal  charm,  is  a  recognized 
social  leader  at  El  Dorado  and  presides  with  grace 
and  hospitality  over  a  delightful  home.  Notwith- 
standing tiie  arduous  duties  attendant  to  his  large 
business  and  financial  interests  Mr.  Frazier  finds 
time  to  participate  in  the  social  and  fraternal  life 
of  El  Dorado,  and  the  love  of  all  forms  of  athletics 
which  had  birth  while  he  was  attending  college  is. 
still  indulged,  principally  hunting  and  fishing.  In 
politics  he  is  a  republican.  He  has  attained  the 
Scottish  Bite  degree  in  Masonry,  and  is  afUiated  with 
Midi  an  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Wichita. 

Nathan  Frank  Frazier,  Jr.,  the  younger  son  of 
Nathan  F.  and  Emma  (Crook)  Frazier,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  El  Dorado, 
was  born  at  El  Dorado  March  13,  1882.  He  was 
reared  in  his  native  town,  where  he  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  the  public  schools,  follow- 
ing which  he  entered  Lake  Forest  Academy  at  Lake 
Forest,  Dlinois,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  190S.  After  graduation  he  was  employed  at 
Kansas  City,  "Missouri,  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
returned  to  El  Dorado,  where  he  became  associated 
with  his  father  and  assisted  the  elder  man  in 
handling  his  extensive  business  interests.  In  1905, 
together  with  his  father  and  his  brother,  Ray  E.,  he 
acquired  large  oil  properties  in  Southeastern  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  and  organized  several  oil  companies, 
with  headquarters  at  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Frazier  became  an  officer  and  director  in  these  com- 
panies, and  still  retains  his  holdings,  wh'ch  have  in- 
creased in  value  and  have  become  very  profitable. 
He  is  active  vice  president  and  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders  in  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  El  Dorado, 
and  is  active  in  the  conduct  of.  the  daily  affairs  of 
the  instHution,  has  also  large  holdings  in  farm  and 
grazing  liwds  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  owns  and 
operates  a  farm  comprising  1,000  acres  a  few  miles 
south  of  Towanda.  This  farm  includes  in  its  acreage 
some  of  the  richest  bottom  land  in  the  state,  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  improvements,  and,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  most  model  farms  of  the  state. 

On  September  28,  1905,  Mr.  Frazier  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Zona  Brown,  daughter  of  Harry 
T.  Brown,  of  El  Dorado,  and  to  their  union  have 
come  three  children:     Sarah  Margaret,  bom  January 
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19,  1909;  Nathan  Frank,  born  December  23,  1912; 
and  William  Thatcher,  born  March  13,  1915.  Mrs. 
Frazier  comes  from  one  of  the  best  families  of  the 
state  and  is  a  prominent  and  popular  participant  in 
the  social  life  of  the  city.  Her  pleasant  home  is  the 
scene  of  gracious  hospitality. 

Mr.  Frazier  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  dif- 
ferent sociid  organizations  and  stands  high  in 
Masonry,  being  a  member  of  Patmos  Lodge  No.  79, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  El  Dorado  Chap- 
ter No.  35,  Boyal  Arch  Masons;  Wichita  Consistory 
No.  2,  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
Midian  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Wichita.  He  belongs  to  Wichita 
Lodge  No.  427,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  As  has  his  brother,  he  has  inherited  much  of 
his  father's  business  acumen  and  financial  ability, 
which  combined  with  the  excellent  training  received 
during  his  association  with  the  older  man  in  the 
handling  of  large  and  varied  interests,  has  well 
fitted  him  to  carry  forward  the  prestisre  which  the 
Frazier  family  has  held  in  the  fields  of  finance  and 
business. 

Geobgb  p.  Neiman.  A  career  of  singular  interest 
and  one  that  has  been  characterized  by  marked 
achievement  is  that  of  George  P.  Neiman,  executive 
head  of  the  Bank  of  Whitewater,  an  extensive  farmer 
and  stockman,  and  a  citizen  who  has  contributed  in 
many  ways  to  the  growth  of  Butler  County,  and 
particularly  to  the  thriving  community  of  White- 
water, which  he  promoted  and  which  is  situated  iH>on 
a  portion  of  his  original  homestead,  on  which  he  filed 
in  1869.  Mr.  Neiman  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
bom  at  New  Berlin,  Union  County,  January  24,  1842, 
and  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Eliza  (Swartz)  Neiman. 

The  Neiman  family  was  founded  in  America 
previous  to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
the  first  of  the  family  of  whom  authentic  information 
has  been  obtained  was  Carl  Neiman,  the  great-grand- 
father of  George  P.,  who  was  a  resident  of  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  His  son,  Peter  Neiman,  was 
a  farmer  and  miller  near  Boyertown,  and  the  latter 's 
son,  Isaac  Neiman,  was  bom  in  Berks  County,  in  1813. 
Isaac  Neiman  learned  the  trade  of  hamees  maker  in 
his  youth,  and  in  1854  removed  to  Iowa,  settling 
near  Tipton,  Cedar  County,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  until  his  death,  September  17,  1862. 

George  P.  Neiman  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  and  in  his  youth  became  a 
country  school  teacher,  in  addition  to  which  duties 
he  assisted  his  father  on  the  home  farm.  In  1864  he 
went  overland  to  Califomia  and  spent  some  three 
years  in  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  goldfields  of  that 
state,  then  returning  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  engaging  5n  farming  in  Eastern  Iowa. 
In  1869,  with  his  brother  Isaac  H.,  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas, the  latter  locating  on  a  homestead  in  Harvey 
County,  in  which  locality  he  was  the  first  actual  set- 
tler. George  P.  Neiman  located  on  the  Whitewater 
River,  in  Butler  County,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  that  district.  As  a  farmer  and  etock  raiser 
he  became  one  of  the  successful  men  of  his  section, 
and  as  the  years  have  passed  has  added  from  time 
to  time  to  his  holdings  until  he  now,  with  his  brother, 
controls  some  7,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  to  be 
found  in  Southern  Kansas. 

In  1887,  on  the  completion  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railway,  the  Golden  Belt  Land  Company  located  a 
number  of  townsites  along  this  line.  Mr.  Neiman 
sold  to  them  a  portion  of  his  oriurinal  homestead,  on 
which  was  platted  the  Town  of  Whitewater,  he  retain- 


ing an  undivided  one-half  interest.  Wh^  the  com- 
pany disorganized  a  few  years  later  he  beeame  the 
sole  owner  of  the  townsite  and  organized  the  White- 
water Townsite  Company,  of  which  he  was  made 
president.  A  visit  to  the  hustling  town  of  which  he 
is  the  founder  is  convincing  proof  of  his  town- 
promoting  ability,  for  Whitewater  is  now  known 
to  the  traveling  public  as  one  of  the  best  tra^Jig 
points,  population  considered,  in  the  state.  In  1891 
Mr.  Neiman  organized  the  Bank  of  Whitewater  and 
was  elected  cashier.  The  history  of  this  institution  is 
the  history  of  Mr.  Neiman 's  identification  with  the 
banking  life  of  Kansas.  Established  in  1891,  with 
a  capital  of  $6,000,  its  business  has  been  of  sound 
and  continuous  growth.  Its  present  capital  is  $30,000, 
it  has  an  undivided  surplus  of  $30,000  and  deposits 
of  $300,000,  and  it  has  always  paid  satisfactory 
dividends  to  its  owners.  It  is  the  second  oldest  bank 
in  Butier  County.  In  the  organization,  development 
and  administration  of  this  institution  Mr.  Neiman 
has  been  the  dominant  executive  and  to  his  progres- 
siveness,  energy  and  reeourcefulnees  are  due  the 
strength  and  high  reputation  of  the  house.  He  is 
known  to  the  banking  fraternity  as  an  able  and  dis- 
crimina'ting  financier,  and  one  who  has  brought  the 
administrative  policy  of  his  bank  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  Essentially  a  business  man,  he 
has  had  little  time  or  inclination  for  public  office, 
although  he  never  neglects  in  the  least  his  civic  duties 
and  obligations.  A  democrat,  he  has  taken  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  and 
in  addition  to  having  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Butier  County  and  Kansas  State  Central  Committees 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  he  was  honored  with  Sec- 
tion as  alternate  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  at  Denver,  in  1908  and  also  to  tiie 
Democratic  National  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
1916.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  in  1880,  and  was  deeted 
a  member  of  that  body  in  1884,  and  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part  was  the  democratic  condidate  for 
state  treasurer  in  1916. 

Mr.  Neiman  has  never  married,  and  now  makes 
his  home  with  a  sister,  Mary  M.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  James  D.  Joseph,  also  an  official  of  the  Bank 
of  Whitewater.  The  following  brothers  of  Mr.  Nei- 
man reside  at  Whitewater:  Isaac  H.,  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Whitewater  and  a  wealthy  farmer  and 
stockman;  Arthur  L.,  a  farmer;  Charles  A^  a  re- 
tired farmer;  Samuel  R.,  also  a  retired  agriculturist; 
and  Jerome  D.,  the  owner  of  an  extensive  hardware 
business  and  president  of  the  Whitewater  Lumber 
Company.  A  sister,  Sarah  A.,  married  the  late  £. 
B.  Brainard,  founder  of  the  town  of  Brainard,  Butler 
County.  She  died  October  24,  1902.  leaving  three 
sons:  William  P.,  George  F.  and  Howard,  aO  of 
whom  reside  in  the  coun^  and  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  many  achiev^nents  of 
Mr.  Neiman 's  career  would  be  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  an  article  of  this  nature,  but  in  ^ven  touching 
upon  the  more  salient  points  some  object  lessons  may 
be  prepented,  some  incentives  formed,  and  a  tribute 
thus  given.  As  a  man  among  men,  bearing  his  due 
share  in  connection  with  practical  activities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  work-a-day  world,  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful above  all,  and  has  gained  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  best  things  of  life  and  a  clear  appreciation 
of  its  dominating  influences  and  its  possibilities. 
He  is  ever  ready  to  impart  to  his  feUow-men  the 
fruits  of  his  investigation,  contemplation  and  ma- 
tured wisdom.     As  the  controlling  force  of  one  of 
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the  best  known  banks  of  Butler  County  and  as  the 
father  of  the  thriving  town  of  Whitewater,  he  oc- 
cupies a  conspicuous  place  among  the  representative 
men  of  Southeastern  Kansas. 

Ward  Salisbury.  The  Salisbury  family  have  been 
residents  of  Hiawatha  Connty  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  Mr.  Ward  Salisbury,  who  was  a  jchild  when  his 
father  located  there,  has  succeeded  the  older  Salis- 
bury as  propriet(»r  of  the  leading  grain  elevator  and 
his  business  as  a  grain  buyer  extends  all  over  that 
section  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Ward  Salisbury  was  born  in  Norway,  Herkimer 
CJounty,  New  York,  February  20,  1877.  His  lineage 
goes  back  for  a  number  of  generations  in  American 
history.  The  Salisburys  came  out  of  England  and 
wrere  colonists  in  New  York.  Mr.  Salisbury  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  mem- 
bership that  proves  one  of  his  ancestors  to  have 
been  among  the  fighting  men  of  Revolutionary  times. 
His  father,  N.  Salisbury,  was  born  in  Herkimer  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  in  1846.  He  was  reared  and  married 
in  his  native  county,  where  he  conducted  a  farm 
.  and  also  a  cheese  factory.  On  removing  to  Nebraska 
in  1883  he  located  at  Springfield  and  was  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business.  In  1886  he  came  to  Hia- 
watha, Kansas,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  the 
grain  and  coal  business  until  his  death  in  April,  1912. 
He  was  a  republican,  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Hiawatha,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity.  N.  Salisbury  married  Almira  Col- 
lins, who  was  bom  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 
in  1850  and  is  still  living  at  Hiawatha.  Th^  have 
four  children:  Floyd,  who  is  associated  with  his 
brother  in  business  at  Hiawatha;  Ada,  wife  of  E.  H. 
Hess,  a  carpenter  living  at  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Ward; 
and  the  fourth  child  was  a  daughter,  who  died  at 
-Uie  age  of  two  years. 

Ward  Salisbury  beiiran  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Sprinefield,  Nebraska,  and  attended  the 
high  school  at  Hiawatha  until  1897.  He  then  took 
a  place  in  his  father's  ofiSce  and  learned  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  grain  and  elevator  business  and  was  in 
a  position  to  succeed  his  father  when  the  latter  died 
in  1912.  His  grain  elevator  is  situated  on  the  tracks 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  St.  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island  Railway  at  Utah  Street.  Besides  his  pros- 
perous business  as  a  grain  merchant  Mr.  Salisbury 
owns  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Allen  County,  Kansas. 
In  1914  he  built  a  modem  and  complete  residence 
at  201  Miami  Street. 

He  is  a  republican,  a  member  and  trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  afUiated  with  Hiawatha 
Liodge  No.  43,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Hiawatha  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Hiawatha 
Commandery  No.  13,  Kniehts  Templars,  and  Abdallah 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Salisbury  married,  February  8,  1915,  at  Hia- 
watha. Miss  Mame  Adams,  daughter  of  George  H. 
and  Emma  (Dickison)  Adams,  who  are  now  living 
at  215  Shawnee  Street  in  Hiawatha.  Her  father  is 
a  merchant.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salisburv  have  one  child, 
Rebekah  Ann,  who  was  bom  at  Hiawatha  January 
15,  1916.  ^  ,.  ^ 

Mr.  Salisbury's  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Salisbury, 
was  bora  in  New  York  State.  He  reared  h^s  family 
on  a  farm  in  Herkimef  County,  and  late  in  life  moved 
out  to  Springfield,  Nebraska,  where  he  died  in  1884. 

Manassxh  Stewart  Knox  is  one  of  the  oldest? 
residents  of  Pottawatomie  County.  His  own  recol- 
lections of  that  district  cover  a  period  of  sixty  years. 


beginning  in  his  early  childhood.  He  knew  Potta- 
watomie County  when  it  was  a  virtual  wildemess 
and  when  Kansas  was  still  in  the  throes  of  the  free 
state  struggle.  Mr.  Knox  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial land  holders  and  formerly  one  of  the  larg- 
est farmers  in  Northern  Kansas  and  is  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Havensville  and  has 
banking  interests  elsewhere. 

He  was  bora  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  August 
21,  1843.  His  ancestors  were  Scotch-Irish  and  Eng- 
lish and  were  colonial  settlers  in  Virginia.  His  grand- 
father, John  Knox,  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  per- 
haps through  disinclination  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  he  moved  north  into  Pennsylvania,  freeing 
his  slaves.  He  became  a  farmer  and  millwright  in 
Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in 
1845.  His  son,  John  Knox,  Jr.,  served  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  Civil  war  and  was  killed  in  battle. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  Kansas  was  Charles 
S.  Knox,  who  was  born  in  Lycoming  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1810.  He  grew  up  there  and  when  a 
young  man  went  to  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  where 
he  became  a  farmer  and  where  he  married.  It  was 
in  June,  1857,  that  he  joined  the  pioneers  of  Potta- 
watomie County,  Kansas.  His  homestead  of  160 
acres,  now  owned  by  his  son  M.  S.  Knox,  was  two 
miles  north  of  Havensville  and  close  to  the  old  and 
now  almost  forgotten  town,  America  City.  Charles 
S.  Knox  was  one  of  the  useful  pioneers  of  Potta- 
watomie County,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  Iruits 
of  his  enterprise.  He  died  in  1864.  He  was  a  re- 
publican and  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  married  Jane  8.  Johnson, 
who  was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  in  1811, 
and  died  in  Pottawatomie  County.  Kansas,  in  1903, 
when  ninety-two  years  of  age.  Manasseh  S.  lE^ox 
was  the  third  of  their  five  children.  William  J., 
the  oldest,  became  a  farmer  and  died  in  Pottawatomie 
County  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  R.  F.  J. 
was  a  banker  and  farmer  at  Alexandria,  Nebraska, 
but  died  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  in  1897. 
Margaret  died  in  Pottawatomie  County  in  1862. 
Charles  S.  was  living  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  when 
last  heard  from. 

Manasseh  S.  Knox  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
his  father  came  to  Pottawatomie  County.  He  con- 
tinned  his  education  in  the  rural  schools  of  this 
new  and  frontier  country  and  also  had  a  course  or 
two  in  college  at  Manhattan.  He  left  school  in  1865 
and  for  two  years  was  a  teacher  in  his  home  county. 
He  then  ^ve  all  his  time  and  enerey  to  farming 
and  for  fully  half  a  century  he  has  indulp^ed  in  a  close 
participation  in  the  enterprise  of  agriculture  and  its 
related  activities.  Besides  the  old  homestead  of  his 
father  he  owns  thirty-five  hundred  acres  in  Potta- 
watomie and  Nemaha  counties,  Kansas,  and  in  Ne- 
braska. He  also  has  other  real  estate  and  buildings  in 
Havensville,  and  in  1913  built  the  finest  and  most 
modem  residence  of  that  town.  Mr.  Knox  was  for- 
merly a  well  known  stock  man  and  especially  excelled 
in  his  Shorthorn  cattle. 

Since  1902  he  has  been  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Havensville  and  is  also  president  of 
the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Westmoreland,  the  county 
seat  of  Pottawatomie  County,  and  is  owner  and  a 
director  of  the  Union  State  Bank  of  Arkansas  City. 
He  is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  His  participation  in  public  affairs 
has  always  been  keen,  thoueh  officiallv  he  has  limited 
his  work  to  membership  on  the  school  board. 

In  Pottawatomie  Countv  in  1874  Mr.  Knox  mar- 
ried Miss  Lovina  Davis.    Her  parents,  Alexander  and 
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Melinda    (Hamer)    Davis,   both  now   deceased,   were 
pioneers  and  farmers  in  Pottawatomie  County. 

Father  Thohas  J.  McInebney  is  a  devoted  and 
zealous  young  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
most  of  his  work  has  been  done  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas. He  is  now  pastor  of  St.  Monica's  Catholic 
Church  at  Waterville. 

This  church  was  established  in  1909  by  Father 
Bedeker.  Its  first  pastor  was  Father  Elast.  The 
parish  extends  to  the  west  line  of  MarshaU  County, 
to  Blue  Bapids  on  the  east,  to  College  Hill  on  the 
south,  and  sid joins  Marysville  parish  on  the  north.  It 
contains  about  twenty-three  Catholic  families,  with 
about  seventy  members. 

Father  Mclnerney  was  born  in  County  Glare,  Ire- 
land, January  14,  1887.  He  secured  his  preliminary 
education  in  a 'national  school  at  Barefield  in  that 
county,  and  took  a  Latin  and  Greek  classical  course 
in  St.  Flannan's  College  at  Ennis  in  the  same  county. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  on  September  7,  1909,  arrived  in  Kansas 
aty,  Missouri,  and  two  weeks  later  entered  St.  Fran- 
cis Seminary  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  There  he 
pursued  the  philosophic  course  two  jrears,  following 
which  he  spent  three  years,  in  Kenrick  Seminary  at 
St.  Louis.  He  was  grs^duated  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion and  ordained  June  12,  1913. 

Father  Mclnerney  said  his  first  mass  at  St.  Mary's  * 
Academy  June  15,  1913.  He  then  served  as  assistant 
pastor  for  four  months  at  St.  Thqpias'  Church  in 
Armourdale,  Kansas,  where  his  brother,  Bev.  P.  J.  Mc- 
lnerney was  then  pastor.  He  was  next  appointed 
assistant  to  Father  Hayden  at  Topeka,  and  after 
Father  Hayden 's  resignation  in  July,  1914,  he  served 
as  acting  pastor  of  the  Assumption  parish  four 
months.  He  continued  these  duties  until  his  brother 
was  installed  as  the  regular  pastor.  His  next  work 
was  as  assistant  to  Father  Kelly  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Leavenworth  for  eight  months,  and  he  was  the 
regular  pastor  at  Horanif ,  Kansas,  nine  months,  and 
on  April  7,  1916,  was  installed  as  pastor  of  St. 
Monica's  Church  at  Waterville.  Father  Mclnerney 
has  distinguished  himself  by  successful  organizing 
and  administrative  work  as  well  as  spiritual  leader- 
ship, and  has  done  much  to  build  up  his  present 
parish. 

He  is  one  of  a  large  family,  a  number  of  whom 
have  accepted  the  call  to  church  duty.  His  father, 
Patrick  Mclnerney,  was  born  in  County  Clare,  Ire- 
land, in  1850,  spent  his  life  as  a  farmer  and  died 
in  that  county  in  1895.  His  wife  was  Bridget  Pur- 
cell,  who  was  born  in  County  Clare  in  1856,  and  died 
there  in  1899.  The  oldest  of  their  children  is  Father 
Patrick  J.  Mclnerney,  now  pastor  of  the  Assumption 
Church  at  Topeka.  Mary,  the  next  in  age,  is  Sister 
Mida  in  the  Holy  Name  Church  at  Sheridan,  Wyo- 
ming. Martin  still  lives  in  Ireland,  a  farmer.  Ella 
married  John  Clune,  a  foreman  for  an  implement 
house  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  John  is  a  street  rail- 
way conductor  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Delia  is 
Sister  Mary  Ethraa  in  a  convent  at  Butte,  Montana. 
The  seventh  in  the  family  is  Father  Thomas.  Peter 
is  foreman  in  an  implement  house  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Catherine  is  Sister  Mary  Patrick  in  the 
Academy  at  Helena,  Montana.  Elizabeth  is  Sister 
Mary  Patrick  in  St.  Mary 's  School  at  Butte,  Montana. 
Frances,  the  eleventh  and  youngest  of  the  family, 
is  now  finishing  her  course  in  an  academy  in  Coimty 
Limerick,  Ireland. 


L.  A.  WiNsOE  is  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  Irving,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  identi- 
fied with  public  school  work  in  Marshall  County.  He 
is  known  as  a  very  capable  educator  and  stands  high 
among  the  school  men  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state. 

His  people  have  been  in  Kansas  for  over  forty  years. 
His  grandfather  was  bom  in  England  in  1837  and  on 
coming  to  this  country  located  first  in  Canada  and 
from  there  moved  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  in  1874 
went  to  Thomas  County,  Kansas.  After  about  a 
year  he  returned  to  Walker,  Iowa,  and  subsequentiy 
retired  and  moved  to  the  Hood  Biver  country  of 
Oregon.  He  was  a  dairy  farmer  and  also  a  teacher 
and  saw  active  service  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  died  at  Hood  Biver,  Oregon,  in 
1902.  He  married  Katherine  Walker,  who  died  at 
Walker,  Iowa. 

J.  L.  Winsor,  father  of  the  Irving  educator,  was 
bom  in  Walker,  Iowa,  in  1861  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  Kansas  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Later  he 
returned  to  Walker,  Iowa,  but  as  a  young  man  located 
at  Barnes,  Kansas,  where  he  was  married  and  where 
he  followed  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  In  1895  he 
removed  to  Washington,  Kansas,  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  contractor  and  builder,  a  line  he  has  suc- 
cessfully followed  to  the  present  date.  He  is  a  demo- 
crat, a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Chrder  and  the  Eastern 
Star  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
J.  L.  Winsor  married  Hattie  E.  Hardin,  who  was  bom 
in  Atchison  County,  Missouri,  in  1863  and  died  at 
Washington,  Kansas,  in  1908.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  children:  Nellie,  wife  of  B.  S.  McCuUough, 
a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  now  at  Elmont,  Kan- 
sas; L.  A.  Winsor;  Nettie,  who  died  in  infancy;  and 
Alice,  a  stenographer,  living  with  her  father. 

L.  A.  Winsor  was  bom  while  his  father  and  moth^ 
were  at  Bames,  Kansas,  September  10,  1886.  He 
spent  most  of  his  early  life  in  Washington  County, 
Kansas,  and  waa  graduated  from  the  Washington 
High  School  in  1906.  In  the  same  year  he  began 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of  that  county  and  for 
three  years,  from  1907  to  1910,  was  superintendent 
of  the  Haddam  schools.  Following  that  he  combined 
farming  and  teaching  district  schools  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  in  the  fall  of  1912  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  where  he  pursued  the  classical 
course  and  where  he  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1915 
and  at  the  same  time  was  given  a  state  teacher's 
certificate.  From  university  Mr.  Winsor  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Kensing- 
ton, Kansas,  and  in  the  spring  of  1917  came  to  his 
present  post  at  Irving,  where  he  has  charge  of  the 
local  schools. 

Mr.  Winsor  is  a  member  of  the  Marshall  County  and 
the  Kansas  Stace  Teachers  Association.  He  belongs 
to  Washington  Lodge  No.  104,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Ma«'ons.  Haddam  Lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Kensington  Camo  of  the  Mod- 
em Woodmen  of  America,  and  is  a  democrat  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

On  June  1,  1910,  at  Palmer,  Kansas,  he  married 
Mi«?s  Katherine  E.  Denman,  dauc^hter  of  J.  N.  and 
Ella  (Kline)  Denman.  Her  parents  reside  at  Palmw, 
where  her  father  is  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsor 
have  two  children:  Louise,  bom  October  27,  1914; 
and  William  Denman,  bom  March  2,  1917. 

Frank  Levi  Boot  has  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Oketo 
for  thirty  years.    He  has  prospered  in  a  degree  siflSl- 
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cient  to  meet  his  sanguine  expectations,  and  not  only 
owns  and  controls  a  large  body  of  rich  farming  Land 
in  Marshall  County  but  is  also  actively^  identified 
with  Oketo's  business  affairs  and  its  civic  and  com- 
munity life. 

Mr.  Boot  was  bom  in  Cedar  County,  lo'^a,  May 
21,  1865;  His  father,  Levi  Boot,  bom  in  Ohio  July 
9,  1832,  grew  up  in  his  native  state  and  when  a  young 
man  moved  to  Iowa.  He  was  married  in  Cedar  Coun- 
ty and  had  a  large  farm  in  that  and  Jones  County. 
He  was  an  expert  foundryman  by  trade,  and  in  1867 
he  left  Iowa  and  went  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  for  ten  years  was  employed  in  a  foundry,  return- 
ing to  Iowa  in  1877.  For  a  year  before  his  death 
he  had  visited  his  son  in  Oketo,  and  while  returning 
to  the  home  of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Belcher 
in  Iowa  he  died  at  Ottumwa  March  4,  1910.  Political- 
ly he  was  a  democrat,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  Levi  Boot  married  Eliza  Cruise,  who 
was  born  in  Ohio  January  24,  1842,  and  died  in 
Cedar  County,  Iowa,  September  20,  1906.  They  have 
three  children:  Ida,  who  lives  in  Cedar  Bapids, 
Iowa,  wife  of  Byron  Belcher,  a  farmer;  Frank  L.; 
and  W.  E.,  a  farmer  at  Oketo,  Kansas. 

Frank  L.  Boot  attended  his  first  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  completed  his  education  in  Cedar  Connty, 
Iowa.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
farmed  in  his  native  state*  for  four  years  aid  in 
1888  arrived  at  Oketo,  Kansas.  Here  he  entered 
upon  a  career  as  an  agriculturist,  and  continued  that 
actively  until  1902.  He  now  owns  800  acres  of  farm 
land  in  Marshall  County,  and  gives  it  more  or  less 
of  his  active  superintendence. 

On  removing  to  Oketo  Mr.  Boot  engaged  in  the 
grain  busine!>s.  He  is  now  manager  of  the  Oketo 
Elevator  of  the  Nebraska  Elevator  Company,  a  com- 
pany that  has  numerous  elevators  throughout  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Boot  has  a  model  home  in  John- 
son Street  in  Oketo.  From  time  to  time  he  has 
equipped  it  with  many  of  the  modem  facilities  found 
in  the  best  city  homes  and  recently  added  a  complete 
water  system. 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Boot  was  mayor  of  Oketo.  Dur- 
ing that  time  many  of  the  permanent  street  improve- 
ments were  made  and  he  also  assisted  in  promoting 
the  establishment  of  the  electric  plant  While  living 
on  the  farm  he  was  a  tmstee  of  Balderson  Township, 
and  he  has  also  served  on  the  Oketo  school  board. 
Politically  he  is  a  republican,  is  affiliated  with  Oketo 
Lodge  No.  25,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  since  November,  1913,  has  been  secretary  and 
financier  of  Oketo  Council  No.  2318,  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Oketo 
Camp  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Boot  married  in  Cedar  County,  Iowa,  in  1884, 
Miss  Amanda  Ballou,  daughter  of  Asa  and  Dillie 
(Morton)  Ballou.  Her  parents  are  both  deceased, 
her  father  having  been  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boot  have  two  children:  Myrtle,  wife  of  J.  E. 
White,  now  employed  in  the  Farmers  Store  at  Oketo, 
and  Glenn,  who  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  tiie  local  schools. 

Louts  A.  Swartz.  Some  of  the  finest  farming 
land  in  Nemaha  County  is  owned  by  members  of 
the  Swartz  family,  who  were  pioneers  in  this  section 
of  Kansas  and  by  their  energy  and  industry  have 
acquired  a  conspicuous  position  as  farmers  and  stock- 
men. The  operations  of  Louis  A.  Swartz,  a  younger 
representative  of  the  family,  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bancroft,  where  he  has  made  for  himself  considerable 
reputation  as  a  farmer  and  cattle  raiser. 


He  was  bom  on  his  father 's  farm  in  Nemaha  Coun- 
ty October  11,  1891.  He  is  a  son  of  Albert  Swartz. 
who  has  lived  in  this  part  of  Kansas  for  over  hali 
a  century  and  is  one  of  the  largest  land  holders  in 
Nemaha  County.  His  possessions  comprise  1,550 
acres.  His  home  place  where  he  resides  is  four  miles 
west  of  Bancroft. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  Kansas  was  Henry 
Swartz,  grandfather  of  Louis  A.  He  was  bom  in 
Germany  in  1833,  came  to  this  country  when  a  young 
man  and  lived  successively  in  New  York  State,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois,  and  in  1865  was  a  pioneer  in 
Nemaha  County,  Kansas.  He  followed  farming  ac- 
tively for  niany  years  and  then  retired  to  Soldier, 
where  he  died  in  1909.  Politically  he  was  a  demo- 
crat and  the  recipient  of  several  township  of&ces. 
He  belonged  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Henry 
Swartz  married  Mary  Shumaker,  who  was  bom  in 
Germany  in  1833  and  died  at  Soldier,  Kansas,  in 
1908.  Their  children  were:  Anna,  wife  of  (Jeorge 
Brenner,  a  retired  ranchman  and  politician  living  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Edith,  wife  of  George 
Smith,  a  retired  mechanic  at  Soldier,  A^msas;  Al- 
bert ;  Henry,  who  owns  the  electric  light  and  ice 
plant  at  Valley  Falls,  Kansas;  William,  a  farmer 
who  died  near  Soldier  in  1906;  Minnie,  wife  of  J.  H. 
Lynn,  a  merchant  at  Soldier. 

Albert  Swartz  was  bom  in  Illinois  May  2,  1862,  and 
was  three  years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  to 
Nemaha  County.  The  family  bought  a  preemption 
and  on  that  old  homestead  Albert  was  reared  to 
years  of  maturity  and  then  embarked  in  farming 
for  himself.  He  has  served  as  trustee  of  Biley  Town- 
ship and  also  as  clerk,  and  for  six  years  was  a  county 
commissioner.  He  is  a  democrat  and  a  Modern  Wood- 
man of  America.  Albert  Swartz  married  Annie  Cline, 
who  was  bom  in  Illinois  in  1860.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Their  children  are:  May, 
unmarried  and  living  with  her  parents;  Nora  F., 
who  is  a  registered  nurse  living  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, and  has  tendered  her  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war;  Louis  A.;  Francis  H.  who 
assists  his  father  on  the  farm;  and  Lawrence  L., 
still  at  home. 

Louis  A.  Swartz  attended  the  rural  schools  of 
Nemana  County  and  for  one  year,  in  1906,  was  a 
student  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan. Most  of  his  education  was  acquired  in  St. 
Mary's  College  at  St.  Mary's  Kansas,  where  he  spent 
seven  years,  graduating  in  1911  in  both  the  classical 
and  commercial  courses.  After  lea^ng  college  Mr. 
Swartz  farmed  for  a  year  in  Nemaha  Countv  and 
then  went  to  Felsmere,  Florida,  where  he  handled  a 
Florida  farm  for  a  couple  of  years.  On  his  return 
to  Nemaha  County  he  assisted  on  his  father's  large 
estate  for  a  year,  and  in  1916  came  to  his  present 
place.  Mr.  Swartz'  farm  contains  550  acres  and 
bounds  Bancroft  on  the  south,  north  and  west  sides. 
It  is  a  highly  diversified  and  intensive  farm  and  be- 
sides the  staple  crops  Mr.  Swartz  raises  blooded  stock, 
specializing  in  Hereford  cattle.  He  is  also  owner 
of  real  estate  at  Felsmere,  Florida,  where  his  father 
and  father-in-law  have  590  acres. 

Mr.  Swartz  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  is  affiliated  with  Seneca  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  Soldier  Lodpre  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen  at  Soldier. 

He  was  married  October  26,  1912,  at  Holton,  Kan- 
sas, to  Miss  Ada  Wilcox,  daughter  of  J.  E.  and  Ella 
(Vannote)  Wilcox.  Her  father  is  in  the  seed  business 
and  a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  her 
mother  died  in  that  city  in  April,  1917.     Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Swartz  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  bom 
January  30,  19l5. 

BoBEBT  S.  Shops  is  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Bigelow,  Kansas.  While  not  a  native  of 
the  state,  his  life  has  been  sjjent  largely  mthin 
the  borders  of  Kansas,  and  he  is  a  product  of  its 
schools  and  his  work  has  been  chiefly  as  a  teacher. 

He  belongs  to  the  colonial  branch  of  the  bhope 
family,  which  ori|;inally  came  out  of  Germany.  His 
grandfather,  William  Shope,  spent  his  life  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  His  father 
is  David  W.  Shope,  lor  many  years  a  resident  of 
Marshall  County,  Kansas.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1867  and  came  to  Kansas  in  1887,  locating  at 
Barrett  in  Marshall  County.  He  has  been  a  resident 
of  Kansas  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  six  years 
spent  in  Kingfisher  County,  Oklahoma.  His  present 
home  is  eight  miles  south  of  Frankfort.  David  W. 
Shope  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Snodgrass,  who  was  bom  in  Iowa.  Robert  S. 
Shope  is  the  oldest  of  their  children.  Bertha  is  the 
wife  of  Seth  Mosher,  a  farmer  living  nine  miles 
north  of  Bigelow,  Kansas.  Cecil  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years.  Beda  married  William  Schreiner,  a 
farmer  eight  miles  south  of  Frankfort.  Velma  died 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  months.  Otis,  Wilma,  David 
and  Howard,  the  youngest  children,  are  all  living 
with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Bobert  S.  Shope  was  bom  while  his  parents 
lived  in  Oklahoma  at  the  Town  of  Hennessey,  Janu- 
ary 29,  1891.  However,  his  first  recollections  are  of 
the  Marshall  County  farm  of  his  father  and  while 
growing  up  in  that  locality  he  attended  rural  schools. 
In  1909,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  graduated  from 
the  Frankfort  High  School  and  the  following  year 
taught  in  Marshall  County.  For  two  years  he  was 
a  student  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  then 
farmed  another  year.  Mr.  Shope  resumed  teaching 
in  the  mral  district  of  Marshall  County  in  the  fall 
of  1913  and  in  1915  entered  upon  his  duties  as  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Bigelow. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Marshall  County 
Teachers  Association,  is  a  democrat,  and  is  affiliated 
with  Bigelow  Lodge  No.  617  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

In  1915,  at  Marysville,  Kansas,  Mr.  Shope  mar- 
ried Miss  Lyla  Wager,  daughter  of  O.  H.  and  Blanche 
(Fairchild)  Wager.  Her  parents  live  on  a  farm  five 
miles  north  of  Bigelow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shope  have 
two  children:  Robert,  bora  March  22,  1916;  and 
Oliver,  bom  May  8,  1917. 

S.  E.  Leinbaoh.  Fifty  years  have  passed  sincel 
Mr.  Leinbach  became  a  resident  of  Kimsas.  He 
arrived  in  Pottawatomie  County  as  a  pioneer  not 
long  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  had 
played  a  gallant  part  as  a  Union  soldier.  The  war  was 
the  first  great  event  in  his  life  and  his  settlement 
in  Kansas  the  second.  Mr.  Leinbach  developed  a 
homestead  and  has  since  acquired  a  large  body  of 
the  fertile  and  valuable  soil  of  Pottawatomie  County. 
Jffe  is  now  living  at  Onaga  and  has  been  a  public 
spirited  factor  in  the  progress  of  that  community 
since  the  pioneer  epoch. 

Mr.  Leinbach 's  ancestors  came  out  of  Germany 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1716.  Since 
early  times  the  family  lived  in  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  S.  E.  Leinbach  was  bora 
April  7,  1841,  and  where  his  father,  Daniel  Leinbach, 
was  bom  in  April,  1809.  Daniel  Leinbach  married 
Lydia   Stitzel,  also  of  German   ancestry.     She   was 


bom  in  Northumberland  County  in  1811.  Both  of 
them  died  in  the  same  year,  1846,  victims  of  typhoid 
fever.  Daniel  Leinbach  was  a  miller  by  trade  and 
occupation,  and  owned  a  fiour  mill  at  McEwensviDe, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  democrat  and  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  German  Reformed  ChorelL 
S.  £.  Leinbach  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  five  chil- 
dren, and  he  and  all  his  brothers  were  Union  soldiers. 
The  oldest,  Henry,  enlisted  and  served  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment,  from  there  moved  out  to  Iowa,  ajid 
finally  to  South  Dakota,  and  after  many  years  as  a 
farmer  he  died  in  the  latter  state  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  Sarah,  the  second  child,  and  the  older  daughter, 
married  Mr.  Smith  and  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, in  1907.  William  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war  and  afterwards  a  hotel  proprietor  and  died  in 
Chicago,  IlUnois,  in  1911.  Theodore  was  in  the  Sixth 
Michigan  Cavalry,  lost  his  right  arm  in  service,  but 
afterwards  became  a  successful  farmer  and  owned  a 
large  place  ten  miles  southeast  of  Onaga,  Kansas. 
He  died  at  Onaga  in  March,  1917.  Mary,  the  younger 
child,  lives  at  Linden,  Elansas,  the  widow  of  James 
Everett,  who  died  on  his  farm  ten  miles  southeast 
of  Onaga  in  1914. 

S.  E.  Leinbach  was  five  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  died.  After  that  he  lived  with  his  father's 
sister  Mrs.  Mary  Carver  and  grew  up  at  McEwons- 
ville,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Seventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  as  a  private.  He  saw 
four  years  of  service,  not  being  mustered  out  until 
September  22^  1865,  some  wee&  after  the  dose  of 
actual  hostilities.  His  regiment  was  attached  during 
most  of  the  war  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
Only  a  few  of  the  battles  and  skirmishes  in  which 
he  participated  can  be  named.  He  was  at  Perry- 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  1862,  at  the  dose  of  that  year 
fought  at  Stone  Biver  or  Murfreesboro,  in  the  next 
year  was  at  Chickamauga,  and  then  did  his  part  in  the 
great  Atlanta  campaign.  After  the  fall  of  Atlanta 
he  returned  with  General  Thomas'  armj  and  was  in 
the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville  in  the  dosing 
days  of  1864. 

After  spending  a  year  or  so  in  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Leinbach  came  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1867.  He 
was  still  unmarried  and  bought  160  acres  in  the 
vicinity  where  the  dty  of  Onaga  was  founded  ten 
years  later.  He  also  homesteaded  eighty  acres  ad- 
joining the  quarter  section  purchased.  This  land  is 
in  Vienna  Township  of  Pottawatomie  County  two 
miles  south  of  Onaga.  He  still  owns  his  homestead 
and  besides  has  160  acres  a  mile  west  and  another 
160  acres  a  half  mile  north  of  the  last  mentioned 
tract  All  of  this  is  the  result  of  his  enterprise  as 
a  Kansas  farmer  and  he  is  also  a  stockholder  and 
director  in  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  Onaga. 

Mr.  Leinbach  is  a  past  commander  of  Onaga  Post 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  and  a  past  master 
of  Onaga  Lodsre  No.  188,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  Politically  he  has  always  voted  as  a  repub- 
lican, having  cast  his  first  ballot  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  1864. 

Five  years  after  coming  to  Kansas  and  in  Vienna 
Township  of  Pottawatomie  County  in  1872  Mr.  Lein- 
bach married  Miss  Lucy  M.  Fulton,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  (Day)  Fulton.  Her  father  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  school  teachers  of  Kansas,  in  which 
state  he  located  in  1867.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leinbach 
have  four  children.  Chester  A.  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  is  now  successfully  farmii^ 
his  father 's  place  a  mile  south  of  Onag^  Mary  grad- 
uated at  the  State  Normal  at  Emporia  and  for  six 
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years  taught  school,  until  she  married  Leon  O  'Meara. 
They  now  live  on  their  farm  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  Onaga.  Florence,  the  second  daughter,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Emporia  and 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Clay  Center,  where  she  now 
resides,  the  wife  of  Doctor  Osterhoudt,  a  dentist. 
Roseoe  C.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Emporia  Normal 
School  and  of  the  Kansas  Medical  College  and  is 
now  successfully  practicing  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
at  Berryton,  Kansas.    Doctor  Leinbach  is  unmarried. 

John  McKimens.  Pottawatomie  County  was  or- 
ganized in  1857.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  counties 
in  that  section  of  the  state  that  was  fairly  well 
settled  during  the  border  period  of  Kansas  history. 
The  present  county  seat,  Westmoreland,  was  estab- 
lished in  1871  and  was  named  for  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  pioneer  who  gave  the  name  to  the  county  seat 
was  the  late  John  McKimens,  Sr.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Pottawatomie  County,  having 
located  at  the  present  site  of  Westmoreland  in  Oc- 
tober, 1856,  a  year  before  the  county  was  organized. 
John  McKimens,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1822  and  came  to  Kansas  from  Westmoreland  County. 
His  grandfather  had  immigrated  from  Ireland  to 
Pennsvlvania.  His  father,  Henry  McKimens,  was 
bom  m  Pennsylvania  and  spent  his  life  there  as  a 
farmer,  dying  in  Westmoreland  County  in  1870. 
He  married  a  woman  of  German  ancestry. 

John  McE[imens,  Sr.,  grew  up  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  on  coming  to  Kansas  located  on  a  farm  in  Potta- 
watomie County,  and  in  1858  secured  the  establish- 
ment of  a  post  office,  which  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  present  City  of  Westmoreland  developed. 
He  preempted  a  claim  of  160  acres,  and  gradually 
developed  a  good  farm,  and  at  the  time  of  Us  death, 
which  occurred  at  Westmoreland  in  1896,  he  owned 
250  acres.  He  was  a  leader  in  his  community  in 
making  it  a  free  state  and  was  always  a  loyal  re- 
publican. John  McKimens,  Sr.,  married  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth (Wright)  Hazen.  Her  first  husband  was  Z.  H. 
Hazen,  and  by  that  union  there  is  one  son,  W.  B. 
Hazen,  now  a  merchant  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas. 
Mrs.  John  McEjmens,  Sr.,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1825,  and  died  at  Westmoreland,  Kansas,  in  1904. 
After  the  marriasre  of  John  McKimens  and  wife 
they  returned  to  Pennsylvania  for  a  few  months,  and 
while  there  their  first  child,. Elizabeth,  was  bom.  She 
is  now  the  wife  of  C.  T.  Breshear,  a  retired  farmer 
living  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  The  second  child  was 
Jennie,  wife  of  J.  P.  Cochran,  now  serving  as  post- 
master at  Hunter,  Oklahoma.  William  died  in  1881, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  fourth  in  age  is  John 
McKimens,  Jr. 

John  McKimens,  Jr.,  has  for  many  years  been 
a  man  of  enterprise  at  Westmoreland,  hhs  prospered 
as  a  farmer,  and  has  also  filled  the  office  of  county 
treasurer.  Hd  was  born  at  Westmoreland  April  16, 
1866,  and  «rrew  up  on  his  father's  farm.  He  now  owns 
the  old  place  of  his  father,  consisting  of  250  acres, 
and  by  his  individual  exertions  has  increased  that 
holding  by  another  160  acres.  Farming  has  been  his 
vocation  and  he  has  needed  no  other  source  of  incwne. 
His  service  as  county  treasurer  of  Pottawatomie 
County  was  rendered  from  1911  to  1915. 

Mr.  McKimens  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  He  has 
served  on  the  city  council  and  in  various  township 
offices  and  on  the  school  board.  He  was  a  director 
and  is  still  stockholder  in  the  Farmer^  State  Bank 
of  Westmoreland,  and  owns  besides  his  farm  a  good 
dwelling  on   State  Street.     He  is  past  noble   grand 


of  Salome  Lodge  No.  252  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  at  Westmoreland,  and  a  member  of 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

In  1887,  at  Westmoreland,  he  married  Miss  Lucy 
Jones,  daughter  of  W.  D.  and  Margaret  (Dawson) 
Jones.  Her  parents  are  both  deceased.  Her  father 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Pottawatomie  Coimty, 
followed  farming  in  th'e  main,  and  for  ten  years  was 
probate  judge  t>f  the  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kimens had  ten  children:  Garnet,  wife  of  William 
Springstead,  an  insurance  agent  living  at  Topeka; 
Edith,  wife  of  D.  E.  Merriott,  connected  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Bailway  Company  in  the  general  offices  at 
Topeka;  John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  three  years; 
William  D.,  a  farmer  living  on  his  father's  place; 
Phyllis,  a  student  of  Washburn  College;  Thomas  R., 
who  lives  at  home  and  assists  his  father;  Genevieve 
and  George,  both  students  in  the  high  school;  and 
Elna  and  Dorothy,  who  are  still  in  tne  grammar 
school. 

William  Harrison  Yandbll,  M.  D.  Greenwood 
County  has  known  the  Yandell  family  as  substantial 
farming  people  and  tmstworthy  and  valuable  citizens 
since  1879.  Dr.  W.  H.  Yandell  was  at  that  time  nine 
years  of  age,  and  he  is  now  successfully  practicing 
medicine  and  surgery  in  a  locality  where  he  grew  up 
as  a  boy.  He  has  a  large  practice  at  Piedmont  and 
extending  out  over  the  surrounding  country,  and 
he  began  his  professional  work  there  soon  after  grad- 
uating in  medicine. 

He  was  bora  in  Graves  County,  Kentucky,  August 
27,  1870.  His  ancestors  were  two  brothers  of  Welsh 
and  Scotch  parentage  who  came  to  Tennessee  in 
pioneer  times.  The  family  subsequently  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  L.  W.  Yandell,  father  of  Doctor 
Yandell,  was  bom  in  Graves  County  of  that  state 
August  15,  1843.  He  was  reared  and  married  in  his 
na^ve  coimty,  adopted  farming  as  his  vocation,  and 
on  coming  to  Kansas  in  1879  first  located  at  Quiney 
in  Greenwood  County,  but  a  year  later  removed  to 
Fall  River.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  fanning 
there  the  rest  of  his  life,  but  his  death  occurred 
in  1887,  while  on  a  visit  at  Pueblo,  Colorado.  As 
a  democrat  he  served  several  terms  as  township  as- 
sessor. He  was  one  of  the  foremost  members  and 
most  active  supporters  of  the  Christian  Church  in  his 
community.  He  served  as  deacon  of  the  church  and 
for  many  years  as  superintendent  of  its  Sunday 
School.  Fraternally  he  was  a  Mason  and  Odd  Fellow. 
L.  W.  Yandell  was  a  Confederate  soldier  during  the 
CivU  war.  In  1861  he  went  out  with  a  Kentucky 
regiment  and  saw  his  chief  service  under  General 
Pemberton.  He  was  at  Vicksburg  during  the  siege, 
and  was  one  of  Pemberton 's  soldiers  who  surrendered 
with  the  taking  of  that  city  in  1863.  L.  W.  Yandell 
married  Phoebe  E.  Laughlin,  who  was  bora  in  Mis- 
souri in  1847  and  died  at  Fall  River,  Kansas,  in 
1895.  They  had  three  children.  Doctor  Yandell  being 
the  oldest.  E.  W.  Yandell  died  at  Amarillo,  Texas, 
in  1902.  He  was  a  student  of  medicine  and  had 
gone  to  Amarillo  to  benefit  his  health.  Ada  L.  is 
the  wife  of  F.  J.  Oakes,  a  farmer  at  Fall  River. 

William  Harrison  Yandell  after  coming  to  Kansas 
attended  the  mral  schools  near  Fall  River,  and  spent 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  on  his  father's 
farm.  He  qualified  as  a  teacher  and  for  ^ve  years 
was  one  of  the  popular  schoolmasters  of  Greenwood 
County.  His  earnest  desire  was  to  become  a  physi- 
cian, and  his  teaching  and  other  early  employment 
were  chiefly  means  to  that  end.  With  the  money 
which  he  had  saved  and  earned  he  entered  the  Louis- 
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ville  Medical  College  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
remained  until  graduating  M.  D.  on  March  1,  1901. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  located  at  Pied- 
mont in  Greenwood  County,  and  since  then  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  has  conducted  a  general  medical 
and  surgical  practice.  His  offices  are  on  Main  Street, 
and  he  owns  a  residence  on  the  same  street.  Doctor 
Yandell  has  served  as  coroner  of  Greenwood  County. 

He  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  Charleston  Lodge 
No.  161,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at 
Fall  Eiver,  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men at  Severy,  and  professionally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  County  and  State  Medical  societies  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Yandell  married  at  Piedmont  June  5,  1905, 
Miss  Alma  Pedigo,  daughter  of  W.  J.  and  Sarah  A. 
(Beckhan)  Pedigo,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father 
was  a  merchant  and  farmer  at  Piedmont.  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Yandell  have  two  children:  Dayrel,  born 
June  30,  1907,  and  Helen,  born  July  28,  1909. 

D.  B.  Blankinship.  The  residence  of  D.  B.  Blank- 
inship  in  Butler  County  covers  a  period  of  more 
than  forty-seven  years,  during  which  time  he  has  pros- 
pered greatly  in  the  accumulation  of  property  and  in 
the  gaining  of  respect  and  esteem  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival 
this  well-known  pioneer  had  little  capital  to  aid 
him  save  that  represented  by  his  ambition  and  energy, 
yet  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  substantial  men  of 
his  county,  being  the  owner  of  4,300  acres  of  land,  and 
his  home  property,  located  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Bosalia,  in  Bosalia  Township,  has  been 
secured  solely  through  the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the 
keenness  of  his  mind« 

Mr.  Blankinship  was  bom  February  24,  1844,  on 
a  farm  in  Vermillion  County,  Illinois,  and  is  a  son 
of  William  C.  and  Almeda  (Stearns)  Blankinship. 
The  family  originated  in  England  and  traces  its  an- 
cestry back  in  this  country  to  four  brothers  ^ho 
emigrated  to  America  before  the  Bevolution  and 
settled  in  the  colony  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Blankin- 
ship's  paternal  grandfather,  William  Blankinship, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  became  a  pioneer  preacher 
and  circuit  rider  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  Vermillion 
County,  Illinois,  and  there  rounded  out  an  active 
and  useful  career.  On  his  father's  mother's  side,  D. 
B.  Blankinship  is  a  great-great-grandson  of  William 
Smalley^  who  had  a  most  interesting  history.  When 
he  was  a  child,  living  at  Fort  Pitts,  Pennsylvania, 
his  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  William 
was  taken  prisoner  and  adopted  by  the  Cherokee 
tribe.  After  five  years  he  managed  to  effect  an 
escape  and  returned  to  his  white  friends,  and  was 
subsequently  married  at  Muskingum,  Ohio.  Because 
of  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Cherokees,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
peace  commissioners  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  treat  with  the  Indians,  but  the  latter  proved 
treacherous  and  the  five  men  sent  with  Smalley  were 

mt  to  death  and  he  was  again  held  &b  a  prisoner. 

n  spite  of  a  close  watch  kept  upon  him,  he  managed 
to  escape  after  two  years  and  made  his  way  back 
to  his  family  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  grist  miU  for  some  years. 
Later  he  emigrated  to  Vermillion  County,  Illinois, 
and  there  his  death  occurred  in  1838,  his  records  still 
being  kept  by  the  Indians  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

William  C.  Blankinship,  the  father  of  D.  R.  Blank- 
inship, was  born  in  May,  1818,  in  Jefferson  County, 
Indiana,  and  was  a  young  man  when  taken  by  his 
father    to    Vermillion    County,    Illinois.      He    was    a 


?; 


stone  mason  by  trade,  and  in  following  that  Toeation 
as  a  journeyman  took  his  family  in  1846  to  William- 
son County,  Texas,  and  located  near  Georgetown, 
where  he  lived  for  about  ten  years.  Betumin^  at 
that  time  to  Vermillion  County,  Illinois,  be  passed 
two  years  there  and  in  1858  went  to  Warren  Coanty, 
Indiana,  where  he  was  living  during  the  Civil  war. 
In  1864  he  enlisted  for  the  one-hundred-day  service 
in  the  Union  army,  becoming  a  member  of  the  One 
Hundred  Thirty-fifth  Regiment,  Indiana  Volunteer 
Infantry.  Following  this  he  resumed  the  occupations 
of  peace,  and  from  that  time  forward  lived  at  vari- 
ous places.  While  he  was  a  stone  mason  by  vocation 
and  followed  that  trade  in  numerous  localities,  he 
always  lived  on  a  farm  and  raised  his  family  thereon. 
His  death  occurred  at  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas, 
in  December,  1887,  but  his  body  was  interred  in  the 
home  cemetery  of  the  family  at  Rosalia.  Politically 
he  was  originally  a  whig  and  later  a  republican, 
while  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  of  wMch  he  was  a  stanch  supporter  and  a 
deacon.  Mr.  Blankinship  married  Miss  Almeda 
Steams,  who  was  bom  in  January,  1821,  in  Clark 
County,  Ohio,  and  died  at  Rosalia,  Kansas,  in  March 
1901,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  John  William,  who  died  in  VermiUion 
County,  Illinois,  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Zara,  who 
died  when  two  years  old  in  that  county;  Mary,  who 
died  as  the  wife  of  the  late  John  E.  Matthews,  who 
was  a  farmer  of  the  locality  of  Gainesville,  Texas; 
D.  R.,  of  this  notice;  Caroline,  who  died  as  the  wife 
of  Oscar  Gravat,  a  farmer  of  Vermillion  County, 
Illinois;  Sarah  Ellen,  who  died  as  the  wife  of  the 
late  A.  M.  Burkholder,  a  farmer  and  telegraph  opera- 
tor of  El  Dorado;  A.  A.,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  coal  and  building  business  but  is  now 
living  in  retirement  at  El  Dorado;  Martin  A.,  who 
is  a  farmer  of  the  O'Keene  community  of  Oklahoma; 
Mattie,  who  is  the  widow  of  J.  P.  Burkholder,  a 
farmer,  and  resides  at  El  Dorado;  Z.  T.,  who  is 
engaged  in  farming  two  miles  south  of  Rosalia;  and 
Emily  P.,  who  is  the  widow  of  Frank  DuBois,  a 
farmer,  and  resides  at  lola,  Kansas. 

The  early  education  of  D.  R.  Blankinship  was 
secured  in  the  public  schools  of  Williamson  County, 
Texas,  following  which  he  went  to  school  in  Vermil- 
lion County,  Illinois,  and  Warren  County,  Indiana. 
He  resided  at  home  until  he  was  past  sixteen  years 
of  age,  but  when  the  Ci\'il  war  came  on  and  his  uncle, 
Z.  T.  Stearns,  went  to  the  front  with  the  Union 
forces,  young  Blankinship  went  to  live  on  the  farm 
of  his  maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  T. 
Stearns,  for  whom  he  cared  until  his  uncle's  safe 
return  at  the  dose  of  hostilities,  in  1865.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1864,  Mr.  Blankinship  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  in  1865  came  with  his  bride  to  Neosho 
County,  Kansas,  where  he  farmed  for  one  spring 
and  summer.  He  then  left  Kansas  and  went  to  Clark 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  farmed  for  one  year,  and 
after  selling  his  crops  went  to  Tippecanoe  County, 
Indiana,  and  there  conducted  a  sawmill  for  two 
years.  In  the  sunmier  of  1869  he  changed  the  scene 
of  his  operations  to  Warren  County,  Indiana,  and  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  once  again  came  to  Kansas, 
this  time  locating  in  Butler  County,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Blankin- 
ship homesteaded  a  quarter-section  of  land  in  Rosalia 
Township,  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Rosalia. 
Here  he  built  a  log  house,  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet- 
using  in  its  construction  all  the  logs  that  he  could  find. 
Had  he  been  able  to  secure  more  lumber  he  would 
have  built  a  much  larger  house.     On  this  farm  he 
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has  since  resided,  but  its  size  has  increased  to  4,300 
acres,  the  operations  on  which  he  still  superintends 
in  spite  of  tiie  fact  that  he  has  reached  an  age  when 
most  men  feel  they  have  earned  retirement.  He  has 
made  two  important  improvements  on  the  land  in 
the  way  of  dwelling  facilities,  in  addition  to  his  own 
residence,  all  being  modern,  well-constructed  and  well- 
equipped  residences,  and  having  in  connection  other 
buildings  for  the  shelter  of  stock,  grain,  machinery, 
etc., 

Mr.  Blankinship 's  career  has  been  one  of  steady 
overcoming  of  obstacles  and  of  rise  from  compara- 
tive poverty  to  afiiuence.  When  he  first  came  to 
Rosalia  Township  he  was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  country,  but  his  capital  was  limited  and  during 
the  first  few  years  his  progress  was  slow.  He  had 
a  team  of  horses,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  one 
of  them  died,  and,  as  he  had  not  the  means  with 
which  to  buy  another,  he  traded  his  other  animal  for 
a  pig,  a  cow  and  a  cash  consideration.  During  his 
first  year  or  two  he  worked  out  for  other  settlers 
during  a  part  of  the  time,  taking  his  pay  in  provi- 
sions, and  finally  started  in  the  cattle  business  by 
buying  some  calves.  He  next  traded  some  of  these 
calves  for  a  team  of  oxen,  but  a  malevolent  fate 
seemed  to  pursue  his  animals,  as  one  of  the  oxen 
was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and,  resorting 
to  his  usual  remedy  for  a  broken  team,  Mr.  Blankin- 
ship  sold  the  other  animal  the  following  day.  He 
did  the  first  plowing  that  was  done  in  the  township 
and  built  the  second  house  here,  and  thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  real 
pioneers.  In  February,  1870,  he  sowed  wheat  and 
oats  on  the  burned  prairie  and  turned  it  un^er  and 
from  this  he  reaped  eleven  bushels  of  wheat  and 
twenty-five  bushels  of  oats,  of  good  quality,  to  the 
acre.  When  the  stage  liiie  was  established  from 
Fort  Scott  to  Wichita,  the  stage  station  was  estab- 
lished at  Mr.  Blankinship 's  place,  with  the  usual 
agreement  that  payment  would  be  made  at  the  end 
of  three  months'  service.  One  Tom  Taylor  was 
carrying  the  mail  at  that  time,  and  just  before  pay- 
day this  character  skipped  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Blanldnship  thus  met  with  another  misfortune  in  not 
being  able  to  collect  for  his  services  in  taking  care 
of  and  feeding  the  horses  for  the  quarter.  He  had 
numerous  other  ups  and  dovms  during  the  early  years, 
but  eventujdly  his  hard  and  persistent  work  began 
to  tell,  and  he  prospered  gradually.  From  time  to 
time  he  added  to  his  land  holdings  until  he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  large  owners  of  Butler  County.  Mr. 
Blankinship  had  been  here  just  forty-three  years  when 
he  had  accumulated  4,300  acres  of  land,  this  being 
an  average  of  100  acres  a  year,  which  is  an  accumula- 
tion which  may  be  characterized  as  a  decided  achieve- 
ment. ^^     _,     , . 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  time  Mr.  Blankin- 
ship  has  followed  general  farming  and  stockraising 
and  his  undertakings  have  proved  uniformly  success- 
ful. During  the  uncertain  days  in  Butler  County 
he  managed  to  weather  the  storms,  as  he  was  always 
willing  to  accept  work  aside  from  that  on  his  own 
land  and  thus  added  materially  to  his  income.  In 
1874  he  was  made  distributor  of  supplies  sent  to  aid 
the  striken  settlers  who  had  suffered  from  the  devasta- 
tion worked  by  the  great  plairue  of  grasshoppers. 
Always,  he  has  taken  a  commendable  interest  in  local 
affairs  and  has  supported  good  government  in  his 
community,  his  county  and  his  state.  While  he  has 
never  aspired  to  public  position,  he  has  filled  several 
minor  offices,  having  been  constable  of  his  township 
in  1872,   and,  as  a  friend  of  education,  acted  for 


a  number  of  terms  in  the  capacity  of  member  of  the 
school  board.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship throughout  Butler  County,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  substantial  men  whose  sterling  qualities 
have  done  so  much  for  progress  and  advancement 
in  this  part  of  Kansas.  His  politics  are  republican, 
but  he  has  leanings  toward  the  progressive  party. 

In  1864,  in  Warren  County,  Indiana,  Mr.  Blanldn- 
ship was  united  in  marriage'  with  Miss  Hannah  A. 
Brown,  who  was  bom  in  that  county,  June  9,  1843,  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Brown.  To  this  union  there  have 
been  born  children  as  follows:  William  I.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Marvin  T.,  who  died 
when  just  past  one  year  old;  Ella,  who  died  when 
about  the  same  age;  Martin  A.,  who  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  2%  miles  south  of  Bosalia; 
Charles  A. ;  L.  A.,  who  is  assisting  his  brother  Charles 
A.  in  the  general  store  at  Rosalia;  and  A.  Z.,  who 
is  assisting  his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
home  farm. 

Charles  A.  Blankinship,  son  of  D.  R.  Blanldnship, 
was  born  in  Rosalia  Township,  Butler  County,  Kansas, 
March  12,  1875,  and  was  reared  on  the  homestead 
farm  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Rosalia 
Township.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  began 
agricultural  operations  on  his  own  account,  and  con- 
tinued therein  until  1901,. in  which  year  he  removed 
to  Rosalia  and  turned  his  attention  to  mercantile 
lines,  establishing  himself  in  business  as  proprietor 
of  a  general  store,  which  has  since  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  two  largest  enterprises  of  its  kind  at  Rosalia. 
This  is  situated  on  Main  Street,  and  now  attracts  a 
large  patronage,  which  has  been  built  up  through 
honorable  transactions  and  good  business  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Blankinship  is  the  owner  of  a  residence 
on  Main  Street,  as  well  as  a  farm  of  312^4  acres 
in  Sycamore  Township,  Butler  County,  close  to  the 
oil  belt.  He  is  known  as  a  sound  and  reliable  busi- 
ness man  and  as  a  good  citizen,  and  has  attracted 
numerous  friends  to  himself.  In  political  matters  he 
favors  the  policies  and  candidates  of  the  republican 
party,  and  on  that  ticket  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  township  board  of  trustees.  His  fraternal 
affiliation  is  with  Rosalia  Camp  No.  7154,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America. 

In  March,  1898,  in  Pontiac,  Kansas,  Charles  A. 
Blankinship  married  Miss  Alma  Piper,  daughter  of 
A.  E.  and  Sarah  (Downs)  Piper,  pioneers  of  1870 
in  Butler  County,  who  now  reside  on  their  farm  one- 
half  mUe  south  of  Rosalia,  ^o  this  union  there  have 
been  bom  two  chUdren:  Charles  Stanley,  born  April 
10  1900,  a  sophomore  at  the  Rosalia  High  School; 
and  MUdred  V.,  bom  December  14,  1903,  who  is 
attending  the  graded  school. 

John  Kiene  is  one  of  the  younger  men  in  the  edu- 
cational affairs  of  the  state  and  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Madison.  Mr.  Kiene  is  broadly  and 
liberally  educated,  and  has  a  practical  knowledge  that 
comes  not  from  books  alone.  .      •d-      „„    ti« 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Valencia,  Kansas,  De- 
cember 30,  1893.  His  father  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Kiene, 
a  weU  known  citizen  of  Shawnee  County  now  Imng 
on  his  farm  near  Topeka.  He  was  born  m  1834  m 
Alsace  Lorraine,  France,  but  in  1846,  as  a  boy  of 
twelve,  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents,  who 
located  at  Pandora,  Ohio,  where  he  ,f^J^V  ^^ 
married.  His  entire  career  has  been  identified  with 
agricultural  activities.  Coming  to  Kansas  in  1881, 
he  located  on  a  farm  near  Topeka,  and  as  a  Kansas 
farmer  has  gained  financial  independence.  During 
his  early  years  he  won  credit  for  himself  as  a  soldier 
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of  the  Union.  He  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  fought  in  the  great  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Five  Forks  and  Chickamauga,  and  was  in  active  serv- 
ice until  wounded  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain. 
In  politics  he  has  always  supported  the  republican 
party,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Baene  married  Miss  Bose  C.  Doriot.  She 
was  bom  in  1846  in  France,  twenty  miles  from  the 
boundary  of  Alsace-Lohraine.  They  have  a  large 
family  of  children,  several  of  whom  are  honored 
and  useful  citizens  of  Kansas.  L.  L.  Kiene,  the 
oldest  of  the  family,  is  now  serving  as  sheriflp  of 
Shawnee  County  .with  offices  at  Topeka.  Emma  is  the 
wife  of  W.  W.  Harris,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Riulway  offices  in  Topeka.  Carl  S.  is  a 
locomotive  engineer  living  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
Guy  is  a  wholesale  merchant  at  Valencia,  Kansas. 
Julian  is  a  locomotive  engineer  with  the  Santa  Fe 
and  with  headquarters  at  Chillicothe,  Illinois.  Albert 
is  a  farmer  near  Topeka.  Otto  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  residing  at  Concordia,  Kansas.  F.  A.  Kiene, 
Jr.,  is  a  government  cereal  investigator  with  home 
at  Hays,  Kansas,  Bose  Clem  is  the  wife  of  Ernest 
Longaker,  a  carpenter  at  Topeka.  Bay  is  a  farmer 
at  Valencia. 

John  Kiene,  the  youngest  of  the  f amilv,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  rural  schools  of  Shawnee  doimty.  He 
finished  his  high  school  course  in  Manhattan,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1916  graduated  with  the  degree  Bachelor 
of  Science  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan.  Mr.  Kiene  entered  upon  his  dujies  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Madison  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  State  Teachers' 
Association,  the  National  Educational  Association, 
and  belongs  to  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Silver  Lake  Lodge 
No.  19,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Silver 
Lake,  Kansas. 

Feux  Broekeh.  The  astonishing  growth  of  the 
Globe  Life  Insurance  Company  within  the  brief 
period  of  its  existence  is  excellent  evidence  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  Kansas  people  when  they 
have  been  assured  of  the  benefits  derivable  from  an 
enterprise.  This  Salina  organization,  founded  in 
December,  1915,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  boimds,  and 
if  its  past  success  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for 
the  future  the  company,  is  due  within  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time  to  take  its  position  among 
the  leading  insurance  institutions  of  the  Middle  West. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  concern  must  be  ac- 
credited to  Felix  Broeker,  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  company,  and  whose  untiring  energies  have 
brought  about  what  promises  to  be  the  largest  enter- 
prise known  in  the  history  of  Salina,  an  institution 
that  will  give  the  city  prestige  far  beyond  that  which 
has  accompanied  any  of  its  other  industries. 

Felix  Broeker  was  born  in  Germany  and  grew  up 
under  the  infiuence  of  a  father  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  school  work.  He  received  a  thorough 
training  in  his  native  land,  and  in  1902  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  and  located  in  South  Dakota, 
where  he  began  his  career  as  a  teacher.  From  that 
state  he  drifted  to  Nebraska,  but  about  1904  took  up 
his  residence  in  Kansas,  a  state  he  has  never  since 
left.  Here  he  continued  his  activities  as  an  in- 
structor, teaching  two  years  each  at  Natoma  and 
Scottsville,  and,  according  to  one  of  his  former 
pupils,  "was  one  of  the  best  teachers  Ka)\sas  ever 
had. ' '  However,  the  young  pian  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  fortimes  were  not  to  be  made  out  of 


the  prosaic  business  of  teaching  school,  and  he  mc- 
cordingly  sought  out  Otto  Kuehne,  of  Topeka,  who 
gave  him  a  chance  as  a  salesman  on  the  road. 
Within  a  year  Mr.  Broeker  had  been  advanced  to 
sales  manager  of  the  Kuehne  institution.  We  here- 
with quote  from  the  Topeka  Capital,  of  November 
17,  1916:  **Yet,  every  inch  ambition,  ever  fibre  of 
his  being  tuned  to  the  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  the 
young  German  who  had  dreamed  of  fortunes  in 
America  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  Having  crossed 
one  ocean,  this  recently  adopted  Kansan  longed  for 
the  broad  expanse  of  another  quite  different — an 
ocean  of  financial  possibilities,  where  men  of  opti- 
mism and  distinctive  ability  to  match,  become  mas- 
ters of  the  ship  called  Destiny.  And  that  is  exactly 
why  Felix  Broeker  •  decided  to  become  an  insuraDee 
man.  And  he  was  wise  enough  to  regard  it  as  not  at 
all  necessary  to  leave  Topeka  in  order  to  perform 
the  evolution.  He  found  in  the  person  of  Charles 
A.  Moore,  general  agent  for  the  Equitable  of  New 
York,  at  Topeka,  a  most  excellent  guide,  a  true-blue 
friend,  and  he  covered  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Kansas  a  year  and  a  half  under  that  gentleman's 
instinctive  instructions.  After  that  Mr.  Broeker 
added  the  finishing  touches  to  his  career  as  a  life 
insurance  solicitor  in  the  capacity  of  district  agent 
for  J.  N.  Dolley's  Home  Mutual,  of  Topeka,  and 
then  came  to  Salina  and  established  an  insurance, 
brokerage  and  investment  banker's  business  of  his 
own.  Among  the  more  fortunate  operations  of  this 
new  venture  was  the  exploitation,  in  association  with 
Senator  S.  M.  Porter,  of  Caney,  and  others,  of  an 
oil  company  which  netted  its  owners  handsome  re- 
turns; and  a  list  of  his  net  accumulations,  in  addition 
to  his  fine  home  at  Salina,  would  credit  Mr,  Broeker 
with  a  valuable  3,200-acre  ranch  in  Texas. 

"When  he  saw  the  golden  opportunity  for  estab- 
lishing the  Globe  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Salina, 
Mr.  Broeker  used  the  good  judtrment  not  to  bank  too 
heavily  upon  either  his  own  ability  or  the  astounding 
resources  of  Salina 's  territory,  and  additionally  forti- 
fied his  new  enterprise  at  the  beginning  b^  selecting 
a  board  of  officials  and  directors  who  as  individuals 
and  business  men  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
Central  and  Western  Kansas.  Knowing,  in  other 
words,  that  successfully .  or^nizing  life  insuranee 
companies  in  Kansas,  notwithstanding  the  state's 
progressive  and  patriotic  tendencies,  has  never  been 
a  'walk-away,'  he  shrewdly  estimated  the  personal 
element  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  company's  pres- 
ent and  future  assets.'' 

The  present  board  of  officers  is  as  follows: 
George  Ripke,  president;  Howard  Dreher,  Sr.,  vice 
president;  Dr.  E.  M.  Miers,  medical  director;  Karl 
von  Harlessem,  assistant  secretary;  David  Ritchie, 
cpunsel;  H.  M.  Leonard,  actuary;  Felix  Broeker, 
secretary  and  manager;  and  Abe  Schneider,  George 
Trible  and  Senator  S.  M.  Porter,  directors.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  incorporators  was  held  December  10, 
1915,  and  on  the  following  day  the  charter  was 
granted.  On  December  28  the  first  publication  notice 
was  printed,  the  first  sale  of  stock  was  made  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1916,  and  by  August  14  the  capital  stock 
was  all  sold  and  the  company  licensed  by  the  state 
insurance  department  to  write  life  insurance.'  The 
Globe  received  its  first  application  for  a  policy  August 
23,  and  about  thirty  days  later,  or  September  22.  there 
was  insurance  on  the  books  amoimting  to  $437,000. 
The  original  stock  of  the  company  was  $100,000,  to 
which  another  $100,000  was  quickly  added,  and  it  is 
now  the  intention  of  the  company  to  raise  the  stock 
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to  $500,000,  and  to  make  arrdtagements  to  enter  five 
states. 

The. real  man  behind  the  activities  of  this  concern, 
as  before  noted,  is  Mr.  Broeker.  Still  young  in  .years, 
he  has  proven  himself  an  excellent  financier  and  a 
keen,  far-seeing,  practical  insurance  man.  More  than 
this,  he  has  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
by  bravely  grasping  his  opportunities  instead  of 
wasting  time  in  procrastinating,  he  has  succeeded  in 
founding  and  placing  upon  a  firm  foundation  what 
promises  to  be  an  institution  of  state-wide  importance. 

John  P.  Brady.  Since  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  John  P.  Brady  has  had  a  varied  and  extensive 
experience  as  an  oil  worker.  He  began  in  his  native 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  in  most  of  the 
important  oil  fields  of  the  country.  For  the  past 
few  years  he  has  had  his  home  at  Havana,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  individual  producers  in  that  section. 

His  birth  occurred  at  Parkers  Landing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  #une  3,  1876.  His  people,  however,  were 
early  settlers  of  Ohio.  His  grandfather  Barney 
Brady  was  bom  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  came  to 
the  United  States  when  young,  and  acquired  a  home- 
stead in  Southern  Ohio  at  Hamden.  He  died  there 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

Jerome  Brady,  father  of  John  P.,  was  born  at  Ham- 
den, Ohio,  in  1835,  and  lived  there  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war.  He  then  enlisted  and  served 
four  years  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  and  made  a  most 
creditable  record  as  a  soldier,  participating  in  many 
of  the  historic  battles,  including  the  Battle  of  the- 
Wilderness.  After  the  war  he  was  attracted  to  the 
oil  fields  of  "Western  Pennsylvania,  going  first  to  Oil 
Creek,  and  was  a  producer  from  1865  until.  1900.  He 
also  owned  a  farm  with  some  oil  wells  on  it  at  Parkers 
Landing.  In  1900,  on  retiring  from  the  oil  industry, 
he  returned  to  Hamden,  Ohio,  and  bought  from  his 
brother,  J.  E.  Brady,  the  old  homestead  which  had 
first  been  acquired  by  his  father.  He  died  there  in 
1904.  He  was  a  republican,  as  a  good  citizen  did 
his  part  whenever  called  upon,  and  served  on  the 
school  board.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Jerome  Bfady  married  Arietta  Hamilton, 
who  was  born  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1845  and 
now  resides  at  Warren,  Ohio.  Her  children  were 
Edwin  H.,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  an  oil  producer  and 
contractor;  Jennie,  wife  of  Harry  Grinder,  clerk  in 
a  store  at  Warren,  Ohio;  John  P.;  Harry,  who  lives 
at  Drumright,  Oklahoma,  and  is  superintendent  for 
E.  B.  Shafer,  an  oil  producer. 

John  P.  Brady  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Parkers  Landing,  but  called  his 
education  finished  at  the  age'  of  fifteen  and  then 
started  to  work  in  the  oil  fields.  In  Butler  County, 
Pennsylvania,  he  acquired  a  thorough  preliminary 
experience  as  a  pumper,  tool  dresser  and  driller.  He 
afterwards  operated  in  Monroe  County,  Ohio,  at  Salem 
in  Harrison  County,  West  Virginia,  at  Manlington, 
Marion  County,  West  Virginia,  and  in  February,  1912, 
came  to  Kansas  and  has  since  been  located  at  Havana. 
He  is  both  a  contractor  and  oil  producer,  and  now 
has  twenty-six  producing  oil  wells  in  the  vicinity  of 
Havana.  He  also  owns  a  good  home  in  that  town. 
Politically  he  is  independent  as  a  voter,  and  frater- 
nally is  aflaiiated  with  Lodge  No.  84,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Salem,  West  Virginia. 

On  October  27,  1897,  at  Petrolia,  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Brady  married  Miss  Lulu  Walker.  Her  parents, 
Daniel  and  Jane  Walker,  are  both  now  deceased,  her 
father  having  been  an  oil  producer  and  farmer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brady  have  three  children:  Bertha,  who 
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was  born  in  February,  1898,  and  is  now  a  sophomore 
in  the  Oswego  CoUege  for  Women;  Ralph,  born  No- 
vember 6,  1901,  is  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public 
schools  of  Havana;  Fred,  born  December  9,  1905,  is 
now  in  the  fifth  gi^ade  of  the  Havana  public  schools. 

Rev,  Dr.  Carl  Aaron  Swensson  was  the  founder 
and  chief  upbuilder  of  Bethany  College,  the  institu- 
tion around  which  cluster  the  best  and  most  note- 
worthy distinctions  of  Lindsborg  as  a  community 
and  from  which  have  gone  influences  that  now  per- 
meate and  give  character  to  many  localities  through 
the  useful  men  and  women  educated  there.  In  an 
important  degree  Bethany  College  is  a  monument  to 
the  late  Doctor  Swensson,  and  to  a  nobler  one  few 
men  could  aspire. 

He  was  bom  at  Sugar  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  June 
25,  1857,  a  son  of  Jonas  and  Maria  (Blixt)  Swensson. 
His  parents  came  to  America  in  1856  from  Smolsmd, 
Sweden.  His  father  was  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1873  at  Andover,  Illinois,  was  president  of 
the  Augustana  Synod  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
churches  in  America.  He  and  his  wife  had  been  mar- 
ried in  1855,  just  a  year  before  they  started  for 
America.     Mrs.  Jonas  Swensson  died  in  1874. 

The  late  Dr.  Carl  A.  Swensson  was  the  oldest  in  a 
family  of  seven  children.  As  a  youth  he  attended  a 
parochial  school  at  Andover,  Illinois,  and  afterwards 
was  educated  under  private  tutors.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Augustana 
College  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1877.  The  same  year  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary,  connected  with  the  same 
institution,  was  graduated,  in  June,  1879,  and  June 
22  (1879)  was  regularly  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Augustana  Synod. 

Doctor  Swensson  had  accepted  an  urgent  call  from 
the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas, 
and  immediately  after  his  ordination  became  pastor 
of  said  churcn.  He  came  here  also  at  the  request 
of  Rev.  Dr.  O.  Olsson,  his  predecessor  in  the  pastorate 
and  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Lindsborg.  Doctor 
Olsson  had  resigned  to  accept  a  theological  chair  in 
Augustana  College.  -       ;i  ;i 

It  was  in  1881  that  Doctor  Swensson  founded 
Bethany  College.  Of  the  history  of  its  growth  and 
development  an  article  on  other  pages  of  this  pub- 
lication must  tell.  As  head  of  the  faculty  Doctor 
Swensson  laid  the  foundation  broad  and  deep  and 
made  possible  many  of  the  splendid  influences  that 
have  come  from  this  school.  He  continued  his  work  in 
behalf  of  the  church  and  the  college  to  the  end. 
.Doctor  Swensson  received  his  A.  M.  from  Jis  Alma 
Mater  in  1889;  his  Ph.  D.  from  University  of  IJpsala, 
Sweden,  in  3893;  his  D.  D.  from  Thiel  College,  Green- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  and  from  Theological  Seminary, 
Rock  Island,  Illinois.  He  was  decorated  ^th  the  or- 
der of  '^Knights  of  the  North  Star 7  by  King  Oscar 
of  Sweden  in  1901,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Beth- 
any College.  Served  as  secretary  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America  in  1885, 
and  president  of  same  1893-1894.  Was  member  of 
Kansas  Legislature  1889-1890.  Delegate  to  Repub- 
lican Convention,  St.  Louis,  1896.  President  of  Kan- 
sas Teachers'  Association  1889-1890.  Member  of 
State  Historical  Society  and  of  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition  Auxiliary  1893.  Member  of  Building 
Committee  for  Sweden's  Building  at  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition  in  1904. 
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A  renowned  preacher  and  lecturer  he  was  in  great 
demand  at  aJl  times. 

Doctor  Swensson  was  also  an  author  of  note.  A 
devotional  book  ''I  Morgonstund * '  (**In  the  Morning 
Hour"),  "By  the  Fireside,"  and  several  books  of 
travel  in  Swedish  and  English.  He  was  also  editor  of 
and  contributor  to  church  and  secular  papers. 

Doctor  Swensson  died  at  Los  Angefes,  California, 
February  16,  1904. 

On  FebruAry  15,  1880,  at  Moline,  Illinois,  Doctor 
Swensson  married  Miss  Alma  Christine  Lind.  Mrs. 
Swensson,  who  stiD  lives  at  Lindsborg,  was  bom  in 
Sweden  December  11,  1859.  She  was  four  years  of 
age  when  she  came  with  her  parents  to  America. 
She  possessed  the  Swedish  talent  of  song,  is  a  cultured 
musician,  and  was  responsible  for  the  early  training 
and  building  up  of  the  great  choral  society  at  Linds- 
borg, which  more  than  any  other  one  institution  has 
given  that  city  its  chief  fame  in  this  state  and 
abroad.  Doctor  Swensson  organized  the  chorus  and 
with  the  active  aid  of  Mrs.  Swensson  established  the 
first  performance  of  the  Messiah.  This  great  oratorio 
was  first  sung  in  1882  by  a  chorus  of  sixty  voices. 
Mrs.  Swensson  is  vice  president  of  Oratorio  Society. 
Her  life  has  been  given  to  church  and  social  work, 
to  music,  and  she  was  ever  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
her  husband  in  the  great  work  he  did  in  Kansas.  She 
has  served  as  organist  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church 
at  Lindsborg  since  1880.  She  is  also  secretary  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Woman's  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Augustana  Synod, 
and  has  been  officially  identified  with  this  organiza- 
tion for  twenty-five  years.  She  is  editor  of  the 
Missions  Tidning,  the  official  organ  of  the  society, 
and  has  served  as  president  of  the  Conference  Socie^ 
of  the  Synod  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Swensson  is  the  mother  of  two  talented  daugh- 
ters. Bertha  Maria  Fredrika  was  graduated  in  the 
college  department  and  in  vocal  music  from  Bethany 
College,  and  in  1907  married  Dr.  Axel  E.  Vestling, 
of   Ludington,   Michigan.     Doctor   Vestling  is    now 

Srofessor  and  head  of  the  German  department  at 
arleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota.  They  have 
two  children,  Carl  Swensson  and  Bertha  Louise,  twins, 
born  May  6,  1913.  Annie  Hilma  Theodora,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  graduated  from  Bethany  College,  and 
also  from  expression  department  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Expression  at  Chicago.  She 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  expression  department  in 
Bethany  College. 

August  Soller.  With  all  the  wealth  of  opportu- 
nity America  presents  to  young  men  of  ambition  it 
required  exceptional  abilify,  long  perseverance  and, 
character  to  attain  such  an  enviable  position  as  August 
Soller  now  enjoys  as  a  banker  and  business  man  at 
Washington.  Even  a  brief  outline  of  his  career  is 
an  object  lesson  in  American  achievement. 
.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland,  August  27,  1857.  Left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  having  only  the  bare  funda- 
mentals of  an  education,  he  determined  to  come  to 
America.  As  a  boy  he  worked  in  factories  and  in 
other  lines  of  employment  and  finally  secured  the 
means  which  enabled  him  to  cross  the  ocean.  In  the 
year  1880  he  arrived  in  NeW  York  and  came  direct  to 
Washington  County,  Kansas. 

He  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  was  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  and 
resources.  For  several  summers  he  worked  out  at 
daily  or  monthly  wages,  and  attended  school  in  win- 
ter. At  the  end  of  three  years  he  not  only  finished 
his  school  course  but  was  given  a  certificate  as  a 


teacher.     After  that  He  continued  in  school  for  two 
more  winter  terms. 

Mr.  Soller  served  one  year  as  deputy  county  clerk 
of  Washington  County,  and  from  1887  to  1890  s^red 
as  cashier  of  the  Linn  Exchange  State  Bank,  ander 
C,  W.  Snyder,  president.  The  next  three  years  he 
was  depu^  county  treasurer  under  R.  Vincent.  He 
was  then  elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk,  and 
filled  that  position  three  terms,  six  years.  His  elec- 
tion on  the  republican  ticket  was  a  splendid  tribnte 
to  his  personal  integrity  and  his  popularity.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  populists  were  very  strong  through- 
out Kansas  and  only  the  stronger  men  on  the  r^^bli- 
can  or  democratic  tickets  were  elected.  After  leav- 
ing the  county  office  Mr.  Soller  entered  the  loan  and 
real  estate  business  as  representative  for  Bartlett 
Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  He  had  already 
become  interested  in  banking,  having  become  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  National  Bank  in  1904,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  board.  On  October  13,  1909, 
he  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  thi^  bank  and 
has  since  served  as  its  chief  executive.  August  SoUer 
is  also  a  stockholder  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of 
this  city. 

The  Washington  National  Bank  was  established  in 
1884  under  a  national  charter.  It  has  been  conserva- 
tively managed,  and  its  resources  have  always  been 
equal  to  every  demand.  A  report  of  its  eondition 
made  in  June,  1917,  shows  a  capital  of  $25,000.00,  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  $25,820.00,  circala- 
tion,  $25,000,  and  deposits  $285,677.88.  The  other 
officers  of  the  Washington  National  Bank  associated 
with  Mr.  Soller  are  George  H.  Thiele,  vice  president; 
E.  A.  Ward,  vice  president;  A,  W,  SoUer,  his  son, 
cashier;  Lillian  Bischoff,  assistant  cashier,  and  Adolph 
Hanni,  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  Soller  has  membership  in  the  Kansas  and  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  associations,  and  is  today  rated  among 
the  business  men  of  first  importimce  in  his  section 
of  the  state.  Besides  his  home  on  B  Street,  he  owns 
an  interest  in  the  old  building  of  the  Washingfton 
National  Bank  on  Main  Street  and  also  has  a  farm 
of  200  acres  three  miles  west  of  Morrowville  in  Wash- 
ington County.  He  is  a  republican,  a  member  of 
Frontier  Lodge  No.  104,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  secretary  of  Tyrian  CSiapter  No.  59,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons ;  is  treasurer  and  past  noble  grand  of 
Washington  Lodge  No.  76,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows ;  and  a  member  of  Linn  Lodge  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  August  Soller  and  his 
son,  Albert  W.,  have  also  for  many  years  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Soller  is  married  and  has  a  splendid  family 
of  sons  and  daughtereC.  He  married  at  Linn,  Kansas, 
in  1888,  Miss  Ida  Meyer.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Meyer,  live  on  their  farm  four  miles  south  of 
Washington.  Seven  children  have  been  bom  to  their 
union.  Albert  W.,  the  oldest,  a  graduate  of  the 
Oshkosh  Commercial  College  of  Wisconsin,  is  cashier 
of  the  Washington  Nationsd  Bank.  He  married  Helen 
Morgan,  of  Salina,  Kansas.  Walter  A.,  now  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business  at  Washington,  is  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business 
and  makes  his  home  with  his  parents.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Lexington  Military  Academy  at  Lexington^ 
Missouri,  and  now  a  soldier  at  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas.  Lester  E.  is  a  student  in  the  Washington 
High  School.  De^a  A.,  the  oldest  of  the  daughters, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  State  Universil^  and 
now  a  teacher  in  the  Greenleaf  High  School.  Bemiee 
B.  married  Alvin  T.  Coith,  who  graduated  in  the 
architectural  course  from  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
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lege  at  Manhattan,  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  manual 
training  in  the  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  High  School. 
The  two  youngest  daughters,  Winona  Faith,  and  Mar- 
garet Ida,  are  still  members  of  the  family  circle. 

Ja^es  Covington  Inoman  has  lived  in  Elansas  since 
1885,  and  accumulated  and  until  recent  years  actively 
managed  a  large  amount  of  farming  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Barnes.  He  is  now  living  retired,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  and  has  made  his  own  way  in 
the  world  since  early  boyhood. 

Mr.  Ingman  was  bom  at  Summerford  in  Madison 
County,  Ohio,  June  14,  1839.  He  is  of  English  an- 
cestry. One  of  his  ancestors  served  in  the  Eevolution- 
ary  war.  The  family  were  early  settlers  in  Tennessee 
and  later  in  Virginia.  His  grandfather,  Henry  Ing- 
man was  born  in  Virginia  in  1777,  and  at  an  early 
d&te  located  in  Ohio  and  was  a  farmer  in  Fairfield 
County  until  his  death  in  1863.  He  married  Henrietta 
Bigby,  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  she  died  in  Fair- 
field Coiinty,  Ohio. 

Otho  William  Ingman,  father  of  James  C,  was  bom 
in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  in  1813,  a  date  which  indi- 
cates the  very  early  settlement  of  the  family  there. 
He  grew  up  and  married  in  his  native  county  and 
was  an  industrious  worker  nearly  all  his  life  at  the 
blacksmith's  trade.  From  Fairfield  he  removed  to 
Madison  County,  where  his  son  James  C.  was  bom, 
and  later  to  Union  County,  Ohio,  and  died  at  Marys- 
ville  in  that  county  in  1869.  He  began  voting  as  a 
whig  and  subsequently'  affiliated  with  the  republican 
party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  Otho  W.  Ing- 
man married  Matilda  Birky,  who  was  born  at  Newark 
in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  1815  and  died  at  Summer- 
ford  in  1852.  Her  children  were:  Samuel,  deceased; 
Jamee  C;  Theodore  and  Maria,  deceased;  Fannie  E., 
who  is  unmarried  and  lives  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma; 
and  Conrad  M.,  deceased.  For  his  second  wife  the 
father  married  Elizabeth  Turner,  who  was  bom  in 
Madison  County  and  died  in  Union  County,  Ohio. 
By  this  marriage  there  were  three  children:  Lydia, 
who  lives  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  widow  of  William 
Smith,  a  hotel  man ;  Henrietta  is  the  wife  of  Al.  Hare, 
a  real  estate  man  in  Oklahoma;  and  Otho,  a  merchant 
tailor  at  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

James  C.  Ingman  received  his  early  education  in 
the  rural  school  of  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  and  also 
attended  an  academy  at  London  in  that  state.  From 
the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  employed  more  or  less 
regularly  at  the  occupation  of  farming.  In  the  spring 
of  1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  I  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  in  service  with 
that  regiment  until  mustered  out  in  September,  1864. 
Previously,  in  1863,  he  had  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Ohio  State  Guards. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Ingman  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  until  he  came  to  Elansas 
in  1885  and  located  at  Barnes.  As  a  farmer  he  was 
more  than  ordinarily  successful  and  he  still  owns 
a  place  of  forty  acres  in  Barnes  Township,  another 
of  160  acres  in  Little  Blue  Township,  and  another 
quarter  section  in  the  same  township.  His  home  is  a 
half  mile  north  of  Barnes.  In  politics  Mr.  Ingman 
is  a  progressive  republican,  is  past  noble  grand  of 
Amanda  Lodge  No.  548,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  in  Ohio,  and  was  formerly  affiliated  with 
Barnes  PoSt  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic. 

On  August  12,  1860,  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  he 
married  Miss  Telitha  Jane  Swope.  She  was  bom  in 
Fairfield  County,  in  1838,  and  died  at  Barnes,  Kansas, 


in  June,  1912,  two  months  prior  to  their  fiftieth  wed- 
ding anjiiversary.  Eight  children  were  bom  to  their 
marriage.  Ada,  the  oldest,  died  unmarried  at  Barnes, 
in  1913.  Samuel  is  a  contractor  and  electrician  living 
at  Savannah,  Georgia.  Lef ever  died  on  the  home  farm 
at  Barnes  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Theo- 
dore, who  makes  his  home  with  his  father,  is  county 
agent  for  the  Farmers  Union,  with  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, Kansas.  R.  L.  is  a  contractor  and  railroad 
man  in  Old  Mexico.  Bertha  is  still  at  home.  Myrtle 
Matilda  died  in  Ohio,  aged  two  years.  C.  B.  Ingman, 
the  youngest  child,  has  taken  a  homestead  of  320  acres 
in  Oklahoma. 

Gerald  Francis  Wilson.  Among  the  contributing 
factors  to  progress  and  prosperity  in  Clay  County 
are  the  newspapers,  and  in  ta&ing  them  into  account 
the  Leader,  at  Longford,  should- by  no  means  be  over- 
looked. It  is  a  live,  wide-awake,  progressive  journal 
because  such  are  the  characteristics  of  its  able  editor 
and  manager,  Gerald  Francis  Wilson,  who  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  practical  printer  and  before 
assiuning  charge  of  the  Leader  had  had  editorial  expe- 
rience. 

Gerald  Francis  Wilson  was  born  at  Bacine,  Wis- 
consin, November  4,  1891.  His  parents  were  Fred 
Morgan  and  Miranda  (Kennedy)  Wilson,  the  latter, 
of  whom  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1870  and  died 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  March,  1909.  The  Wibon 
ancestry  is  Scotch-Irish  and  the  family  to  which 
Editor  Wilson  belongs  has  been  in  the  United  States 
since  colonial  times.  His  fatiier,  Fred  Morgan  Wil- 
son, was  bom  in  Michigan  in  1860  and  has  practically 
spent  his  life  thus  far  in  his  native  state  and  has 
always  been  identified  with  railroad  affairs.  He  is 
a  republican  in  political  affiliation,  fraternally  is  a 
Knight  of  Pythias,  and  belongs  to  the  Episcopal 
Church.  His  family  numbers  three  sons:  Chester,  who 
is  a  miner  in  Montana,  and  Gerald  Francis  and 
Leonard. 

Gerald  F.  Wilson  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  until  he  completed  his  second  year 
in  the  high  school  and  then  passed  two  years  in 
Creighton  University  at  Omaha.  After  leaving  the 
university  in  1908  Mr.  Wilson  entered  a  printing 
office  and  learned  the  trade,  subsequently  worked  as  a 
journeyman  printer  in  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Colorado,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Iowa,  during  this  time  coming  into 
contact  with  men  and  affairs  that  necessarily  broad- 
ened his  outlook,  enriched  his  mind  and  increased  his 
perceptive  faculties. 

It  was  on  July  11,  1913,  that  Mr.  Wilson  reached 
Norton,  Kansas,  and  accepted  a  position  on  the 
Daily  Telegram,  of  which  Will  E.  Garland  was  then 
editor,  and  remained  until  the  following  November, 
when  he  went  to  Concordia,  Kansas,  where  he  re- 
mained in  a  job  printing  office  for  the  next  three 
years.  During  1916  he  was  employed  on  the  Salina 
Union,  at  Salina,  Kansas,  and  from  there,  on  January 
1,  1917,  came  to  Longford  and  bought  the  Longford 
Leader,  which  had  formerly  been  owned  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Longford.  The  first  number  of  this  journal 
had  been  issued  by  Frank  Pattee  in  1911,  but  the 
venture  did  not  prove  a  success  and  after  changing 
ownership  several  times  was  discontinued  for  awhile, 
but  in  1915  was  revived  because  of  their  being  an 
actual  demand  for  a  newspaper  in  the  place.  It  did 
not  prosper,  however,  until  Mr.  Wilson,  a  real  news- 
paper man,  took  charge,  and  since  then  it  has  become 
a  very  important  medium   all  over  Clay   County  in 
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particular  and  has  many  new  subscribers  and  adver- 
tisers in  the  adjacent  counties.  In  other  wor4s,  it  has 
became  a  prosperous  and  paying  proposition. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  of  independent 
views  and  his  paper  reflects  his  attitude.  He  believes 
in  giving  the  people  •  a  generally  acceptable  journal 
and  provides  interesting  reading  for  all  the  house- 
hold, devoting  his  editorials  largely  to  local  interests. 
He  has  placed  his  plant  in  fine  condition  and  both  it 
and  his  offices  are  on  Main  Street,  Longford.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  also  established  a  paper  at  Industry, 
Kansas,  its  first  issue  appearing  on  Monday,  August 
13,  1917,  and  under  his  efficient  leadership  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  paper  will  grow  in  favor  and 
importance. 

ilT.  Wilson  was  married  at  Beloit,  Kansas,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1916,  to  Miss  Beatrice  Allen,  who  was  born 
and  educated  at  Concordia,  Kansas.-  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Fred  and  Cora  (Blackledge)  Allen.  Her  father 
was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1867,  and  from 
there  came  to  Kansas  in  1883  and  settled  in  Cloud 
County.  At  present  he  conducts  a  draying  business 
at  Concordia.  He  married  Cora  Blackledge,  who 
was  bom  in  Iowa,  and  they  have  four  children,  namely : 
Jennie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Somers,  who  is  a 
mechanic  and  they  live  at  Omaha;  Mary,  who  is  the 
•  wife  of  Arnold  Kersenbrock,  who  handles  cream  in 
transportation  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  to  certain 
points,  and  they  reside  at  Concordia,  Kansas ;  Beatrice, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Gerald  F.  Wilson ;  and  Frances, 
who  remains  with  her  parents.  The  Aliens,  like  the 
Wilsons,  can  lay  claim  to  old  American  citizenship, 
as  they  too  settled  in  the  United  States  during  colonial 
times  and  many  of  the  name,  like  the  Wilsons,  have 
achieved  great  distinction.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  lady  of 
engaging  personality  and  social  charm.  Formerly  she 
belonged  to  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  a 
well  £iown  fraternal  order  in  this  state,  and  at  pres- 
ent is  a  valued  member  of  the  Lady  Maccabees. 

Orval  Duane  Allis  is  a  Kansas  educator,  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Virgil.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Baker  University,  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  and  his 
people  settled  in  the  state  while  the  Civil  war  was 
in  progress. 

Mr.  Allis  has  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  a  substantial 
ancestry,  the  English  and  Holland  Dutch  predominat- 
ing. His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England  to 
Vermont  in  colonial  times.  His  great-grandfather, 
William  Allis,  was  born  in  Vermont,  but  early  moved 
to  Steuben  County,  New  York,  where  he  married, 
where  he  spent  his  career  as  a  farmer,  and*  where  he 
died. 

F.  G.  Allis,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  Kansas, 
was  born  in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  in  1833.  He 
grew  up  in  Steuben  County,  and  while  living  there 
taught  school,  followed  the  trade  of  carpenter,  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  did  farming.  He  mar- 
ried in  1855  Catherine  Winne.  She  was  born  in 
Steul^en  Coitoty,  August  9,  1829,  and  is  now  living 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-seven  in  Virgil,  Kan- 
sas. Her  ancestors,  the  Winnes,  came  out  of  Holland 
and  were  settlers  in  New  York  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1864  F.  G.  Allis  and  wife  brought  their 
family  to  Kansas,  locating  on  a  homestead  of  160 
acres  in  Greenwood  County.  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
farmer  there  until  his  death  at  Virgil  on  May  11, 
1894.  Mrs.  Catherine  Allis  is  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents in  this  section  of  Kansas,  and  has  witnessed 
practically  its  entire  development.  She  and  her  hus- 
band had  the  following  children:  Egbert,  who  was 
born  in  1857  and  died  in  1917,  at  Chanute,  Kansas; 


Emmett,  mentioned  below;  Ada,  who  lives  at  Virgil; 
William  E.,  a  hardware  merchant  at  Diinlap,  KanwaR. 

Emmett  Duane  Allis,  father  of  Professor  O.  D.  Allis, 
was  bom  at  Hornersville,  New  York,  1859.  He  was 
five  years  of  age  when  his  parents,  in  November, 
1864,  located  on  their  homestead  at  Virgil,  Kajuna. 
He  grew  up  and  married  there,  and  spent  his  active 
career  as  a  farmer,  though  he  was  also  a  carpenter 
by  trade.  He  died  at  Virgil  in  1905.  He  was  a  demo- 
crat in  his  political  affiliations,  served  a  term  as 
township  trustee,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  was  affiliated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America.  Emmett  D.  Allis  married 
Arena  A.  Dal  ton.  She  was  born  at  Virgil,  Kansas, 
in  1859,  representing  one  of  the  first  families  to  locate 
here,  and  she  now  resides  at  Baldwin,  Kansas.  Her 
children  are:  Orval  D.;  Mamie,  who  is  a  teacher 
living  with  her  mother  at  Baldwin;  Frank  Howard, 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Great  Bend,  Kansas; 
Vema,  wife  of  Charles  Terrell,  a  farmer  at  Eudora, 
Kansas;  and  Eda,  who  lives  with  her  mother  at  Bald- 
win and  is  a  student  in  Baker  University. 

Orval  Duane  Allis,  who  was  born  at  Virgil,  Febm- 
ary  27,  1884,  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  was  graduated  from  Baker  Academy  in  1905, 
and  received  his  degree  A.  B.  from  Baker  University 
in  1910.  A  few  months  after  his  graduation  he  be^an 
teaching  in  Greenwood  County,  and  in  1911  was  elected 
superintendent  of  schools,  at  Virgil.  He  is  a  man  of 
high  ideals  in  educational  affairs  and  besides  his 
successful  administration  of  the  local  schools  he  has 
identified  himself  with  various  other  interests  in  his 
home  locality.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  held 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  a  stockholder 
in  the  Virgil  State  Bank,  and  is  interested  in  his 
father's  estate  and  lives  on  the  homestead  of  120 
acres,  directing  its  operations  as  a  farm. 

Mr.  Allis  is  a  democrat,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  a 
member  of  Virgil  Lodge  No.  435,  Independent  Order 
Odd  Fellows,  is  president  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Security  No.  35  at  Virgil,  and  belongs  to  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  Allis  married  at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Cundiflf,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cundiff. 
Her  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  is  now  deceased,  and 
her  mother  resides  at  Baldwin. 

W.  R.  Ansdell  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Cloud  County  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
in  and  around  Jamestown.  He  is  a  pioneer  home- 
steader there  and  has  filled  many  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  1849  and 
was  reared  and  educated  there.  In  1870  he  came  with 
his  father,  F.  T.  S.  Ansdell,  and  four  other  children 
to  Kansas,  and  they  all  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Jamestown.  W.  R.  Ansdell  being  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  entitled  to  take  up  a  homestead, 
and  his  father  also  acquired  a  quarter  section.  These 
two  tracts  were  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  agricul- 
tural perfection,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Ansdell  still  reside 
on  his  old  place  and  for  forty-five  years  has  grown 
the  crops  adapted  to  that  section.  His  prosperity  as 
a  farmer  is  measured  by  the  splendid-  place  of  240 
acres  which  he  now  owns  and  which  is  highly  culti- 
vated and  improved  with  excellent  buildings  and  other 
equipment. 

In  1878  the  Village  of  Jamestown  was  established 
and  the  first  postoffice  opened  there.  F.  T.  S.  Ans- 
dell was  the  third  to  hold  the  office  of  postmaster, 
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and  later  W.  R.  Ansdell  was  given  the  duties  of  super- 
vising the  distribution  of  mail  and  was  the  ninth 
postmaster  in  order  of  appointment.  For  two  years 
he  also  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and 
was  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  township.  Every 
public  duty  has  been  performed  with  the  efficiency 
"which  has  characterized  his  private  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  is  a  part  of 
his  successful  record.  Mr.  Ausdell  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  belongs  to  the  Mystic  Slirine,  is  also 
an  Odd  Fellow  and  his  sons  are  Masons. 

In  1884  he  married  Miss  Ida  E.  Prince.  Five 
children  were  born  to  their  marriage,  and  the  four 
now  living  are:  Richard,  a  postal  clerk,  Fred,  a 
farmer;  George,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan  and  is  now  applying  his  theo- 
retical knowledge  to  the  practice  of  farming;  and 
Margaret. 

F.  W.  Parrott.  Probably  no  agency  so  molds 
public  opinion  as  does  the  reputable  newspaper,  and 
on  this  account  the  editor  of  a  journal  of  standing 
occupies  a  position  of  great  accountability.  It  may 
matter  little,  perhaps,  whether  one  can  convince  his 
next  door  neighbor  of  the  value  of  his  enlightened 
opinions,  but  when  his  audience  numbers  hundreds 
and  thousands  his  effort  become  a  force  of  momentous 
strength  and  solemn  responsibility.  That  this  is  gen- 
erally realized  by  the  men  who  through  special  talents 
are  called  upon  to  accept  such  a  position  may  be  seen 
when  they  show  not  only  the  disposition  to  preserve 
the  ethics  of  journalism,  but,  from  their  necessarily 
broad  field  of  outlook,  they  lead  the  fleeting  thought 
of  the  public  aright  and  thereby  help  sustain  law, 
order  and  stable  government.  Such  a  onp  is  found 
in  Frederick  William  Parrott,  who  is  the  able  editor 
of  the  Dispatch-Republican  at  Clay  Center,  Kansas, 
and  president  of  the  Clay  Center  Publishing  Company. 

Frederick  "William  Parrott  was  bom  in  the  Village 
of  Wyke,  County  Surrey,  England,  February  12,  1865. 
His  parents,  Joseph  and  Emma  (Belgrove)  Parrott, 
were  also  of  English  birth,"  the  father  born  in  Buck- 
inghamshire in  1832,  and  the  mother  in  1836.  They 
were  married  in  their  native  shire  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1885.  The  mother  survives  and 
resides  at  Lawrence,  Kansas.  The  father  was  a  farmer 
in  England  and  after  he  brought  his  family  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  at  Wakefield,  in  Clay 
County,  Kansas,  followed  agricultural  pursuits  for 
two  years  or  more  but  retired  in  1888  and  resided  at 
Clay  Center  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1904. 
He  was  a  man  of  liberal  political  ideas  and  identified 
himself  with  the  republican  party.  Both  he  and  wife 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

To  Joseph  Parrott  and  wife  the  following  children 
were  born:  Frances  Emily,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
R.  A.  Thrale,  a  practicing  physician  at  Croydon, 
England;  Agnes  Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of  William 
Duffield,  a  farmer  residing  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cali- 
fornia; Frederick  William;  Jesse  Isabel,  who  is  the 
wife  of  A.  H.  Griesa,  a  horticulturist  near  Lawrence, 
Kansas;  Philip  Ernest,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  Bat- 
treall  Shoe  Company  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri ;  Florence 
Emma,  who  married  Professor  Marshall  Barber,  a 
very  distinguished  scientist,  who  is  now  in  the  Eng- 
lish Government  service  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
formerly  was  professor  of  bacteriology  in  the  Kansas 
University  at  Lawrence  and  visited  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  member  of  the  sanitary  commission  for 
the  United  States  Government;  Edith  May,  who  is 
the  wife  of  J.  S.  Olds,  a  merchant  at  Delphos,  Kan- 
sas;  Percy  John,  who  is  a  resident  of  Geneva,  New 


York,  is  director  of  the  entomological  department  of 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station;  Alfred  H.,  who 
resides  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  is  registrar  of  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College;  Margaret  Louise,  the 
wife  of  William  Jeffreys,  who  is  connected  with  the 
San  Francisco  Water  Works  Company  and  resides  at 
Santa  Rosa;  and  Thomas  Arthur,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Frederick  William  Parrott  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  in  County  Sussex  and  Whitgift  College 
at  Croydon,  where  he  spent  three  years,  leaving  then 
for  the  United  States  in  1885,  and  Clay  County,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  followed  farming  for  one  year.  He 
then  spent  a  year  in  an  abstract  office  in  Clay  Center, 
after  which,  until  1907,  he  was  engaged  in  a  real 
estate  and  loan  business.  During  this  period  he  served 
as  deputy  revenue  collector,  under  Senator  Baker. 

Mr.  Parrott  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
America  and  before  many  years  had  passed  he  was  a 
naturalize^  citizen  and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
principle  of  the  republican  party,  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  ever  since  and  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  republican  county  central  committee.  In 
1907  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Republican 
at  Clay  Center,  and  in  June,  1914,  when  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Daily  Dispatch,  one  of  the  old 
papers  of  the  state,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Dispatch-Republican  and  has  made  of  it  a  journal  of 
influence  far  beyond  this  section  of  Kansas.  It  mainly 
circulates  in  Clay  and  surrounding  counties  but  is 
frequently  heard  of  much  farther  afield.  It  has  a 
daily  paid  list  of  1,450  subscribers,  which  is  a  large 
one  for  a  city  and  district,  in  the  interests  of  which 
it  is  issued.  Mr.  Parrott  is  president  of  the  Clay 
Center  Publishing  Company,  incorporated,  of  which 
P.  M.  Wickstrimi  is  secretary  and  business  manager. 
The  plant  and  editorial  office  is  situated  on  Lincoln 
Avenue,  Clay  Center.  Mr.  Parrott  has  additional 
business  interests,  in  the  way  of  property  invest- 
ments and  fraternal  organization  responsibilities.  He 
owns  his  residence  on  Ci'awford  Street,  a  business 
block  on  Lincoln  Avenue  and  a  garage  on  Fifth 
Street,  Clay  Center,  together  with  two  farms  in  Clay 
County,  aggregating  192  acres.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  officially  identified  with  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America  and  is  past  consul  of  Clay  Center 
Camp  No.  408,  and  present  banker  of  the  same,  and 
for  eleven  years  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  audi- 
tors of  the  order.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  a  member  of  Custer  Lodge  No.  19,  and  is 
past  chancellor  commander  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Parrott  married  in  1915,  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  Miss  Marie  Emma  Towse,  a  daughter  of 
Charles  H.  Towse,  who  is  in  the  sugar  manufacturing 
business  at  Gering,  in  Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebraska. 
The  mother  of  Mrs.  Parrott  is  deceased.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parrott  have  one  daughter,  Dorothy  Rue,  who 
was  born  April  26,  1916.  They  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Parrott  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards  and  formerly 
served  as  a  trustee.  He  has  taken  part  in  many  pub- 
lic demonstrations,  has  served  on  many  boards  and 
committees,  political,  benevolent  and  social,  and  hisis 
been  president  of  the  Kansas  Day  Club. 

William  E.  Durant.  Few  citizens  of  Clay  Counly 
are  better  known  than  William  E.  Durant,  who  is 
clerk  of  the  District  Court,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  a  representative  and  bearer  of  a  name  that 
has  been  honorably  known  in  this  state  for  over  a 
half  century.  He  was  born  in  Will  County,  Illinois, 
April  25^  1843.  His  parents  were  Edward  T.  and 
Sally  Ann  (Whallon)  Durant,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
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parents  were  Edward  and  Lucina  (Willey)  Dorant, 
natives  of  New  York.  The  Durant  ancestors  went 
from  France  to  England  and  in  colonial  days  came 
to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Connecticut,  a 
later  generation  moving  to  New  York  and  those  still 
later  establishing  homes  in  Kansas. 

Edward  T.  Durant,  father  of  William  E.,  was  born 
in  Greneseo  County,  New  York,  in  1819.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  young  and  he  remained  in  Geneseo 
County  until  1837,  when  he  became  a  pioneer  in  WiU 
County,  Illinois.  He  engaged  in  farming  for  a  time 
and  then  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade  until  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  war,  entering 
the  Thirty-third  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  par- 
ticipated in  many  battles  and  was  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  and  in  much  of  the  military  activity  along 
the  border  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  and  was  mustered  out  December 
7,  1865.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  came  to  Monrovia, 
Kansas,  and  worked  at  his  trade  there  until  1869, 
when  he  removed  to  Waterville  in  Marshall  County, 
and  there  he  died  in  1915.  He  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  republican  party,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  and  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Edward  T.  Durant  married  Sallie  Ann  Whallon, 
who  was  born  in  1822  and  died  at  Clay  Center,  Kan- 
sas, in  1896.  They  had  the  following  children:  Wil- 
liam E.;  Sophia  Willey,  who  married  first  M.  A. 
Sherburne,  a  painter,  and  after  his  death,  Martin 
Norton,  also  deceased,  who  was  a  traveling  salesman, 
and  she  resides  at  Topeka,  Kansas;  Clara  Maria,  who 
is  the  widow  of  John  Davison,  a  farmer,  resides  at 
Waterville;  Charles,  who  died  when  aged  eighteen 
months;  Percy,  who  died  aged  two  years;  Albert,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  year;  Frances  C.,  who  lived 
to  be  twenty  years  old,  as  also  did  Edward  T.; 
and  Tracy  C,  the  ninth  and  youngest,  who  lived  to  be 
twenty-three  years. 

William  E.  Durant  attended  the  country  schools  in 
Will  and  Du  Page  counties,  Illinois,  and  followed 
farming  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  then 
proved  as  patriotic  as  Ms  father  and  enlisted  also 
in  Company  B,  Thirty-third  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, on  the  same  day,  August  19,  1861,  and  father 
and  son  marched  and  fought  side  by  side  through  those 
long  years  of  strife,  taking  part  in  the  same  battles 
and  skirmishes  and  facing  the  same  dangers.  Both 
were  spared  to  return  to  the  dear  ones  at  home.  It 
was  a  tie  of  comradeship  as  well  as  kindred  that  bound 
this  father  and  son  together. 

After  the  war  was  over  William  E.  Durant  attended 
school  in  Chicago  for  a  short  time  and  then  joined  his 
father,  reaching  Monrovia,  Kansas,  August  2,  1867. 
For  two  years  he  worked  on  farms  in  Atchison  County 
but  in  1869  went  to  Waterville  and  entered  the  flour- 
ing mill,  and  worked  in  such  mills  for  the  next  ten 
years  and  then  was  in  a  hardware  store  for  one  year 
at  Downs,  Kansas.  In  1880  Mr.  Durant  came  to 
Clay  Center  and  resumed  work  in  the  flour  mills  and 
continued  until  1^13. 

From  early  manhood  Mr.  Durant  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  republican  party,  believing  firmly  in  the 
basic  principles  of  that  organization  and  loyally  sup- 
porting its  candidates.  After  retiring  from  the  in- 
dustry to  which,  he  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  a 
busy  life  he  served  one  year  as  city  marshal  of  Clay 
Center,  and  2%  years  as  deputy  for  the  county  clerk. 
In  1916  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  District  Court  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  his  office  is  in  the  courthouse. 

Mr.  Durant  married  October  3,  1869,  at  Monrovia, 
Kansas,  Miss  Lucretia  Bhodes,  who  is  a  daughter  of 


John  and  Jemima  (Allee)  Bhodes,  both  of  whom  are 
deceased.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Durant  was  a  farmer 
before  the  Civil  war,  of  which  he  was  a  veteran.  His 
death  occurred  at  Prairie  Grove,  MissourL  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Durant  have  two  sons,  Ira  Edwin  and  Gharles 
Willey.  Ira  Edwin  Durant  resides  with  his  parents 
at  the  time  this  record  is  made.  He  is  a  phyaieiaa 
and  surgeon,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  received  his  degree.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  National  Guard,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  is  attached  to  the  medical  com. 
In  1916  he  was  with  the  First  Begiment,  Kansas  Na- 
tional Guard,  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Charles  Willey  Durant,  the  second  son,  is  a  resident 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Morris  Packing  Company.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Clay  Center  High  School  and  taught  school  for  nine 
years  in  Clay  County  and  for  one  year  in  BUej  County. 
Mr.«  Durant  and  family  belong  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Durant  has  been  identified 
with  the  Order  of  Odd  FeUows  and  is  a  member  of 
Clay  Lodge  No.  115,  of  which  he  is  past  noble  grand, 
and  also  a  member  of  Humane  Encampment  No.  34, 
and  of  Queen  Esther  Lodge  No.  19,  Bebekahs.  He 
belongs  additionally  to  C^ay  Center  Lodge  No.  134, 
Ancient  Tree  &  Accepted  Masons.  Mr.  Durant  owns 
his  comfortable  residence  that  stands  on  Twelfth 
Street  between  Dexter  and  Court  streets.  He  has 
lived  through  a  period  of  marvelous  change  since  he 
came  to  Kansas  and  he  feels  proud  of  the  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  along  so  many  lines.  As 
a  veteran  of  one  great  war,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
issues  which  are  now  paramount  in  the  country  he 
offered  his  life  to  keep  united. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  (Bead)  Pinkebton.  With  a  digni- 
fied recognition  of  official  responsibility  and  the  poise 
and  charm  of  an  inteUectual  woman,  Mrs.  Phoebe 
(Read)  Pinkerton,  register  of  deeds  for  Clay  County, 
impresses  a  visitor  very  favorably  and  in  a  section 
of  country  where  interesting  personalities  are  by  no 
means  lacking.  Mrs.  Pinkerton  is  widely  known  and 
is  universally  esteemed,  and  was  brought  to  Clay 
Center  by  her  parents  in  1878. 

Mrs.  Pinkerton  was  bom  in  the  City  of  Manchester, 
England,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Bev.  Willimn  and 
Margaret  (Martin)  Bead.  Both  parents  were  bora 
at  Manchester,  the  father  on  February  7,  1834,  and 
the  mother  on  May  30,  1836,  and  both  died  in  the 
United  States,  the  father  at  Clay  Center,  Kanaas, 
March  23,  1889,  and  the  mother  at  Sedalia,  Miasouri, 
July  6,  1901.  There  were  four  children  born  to  them, 
namely:  Phoebe;  Emma,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  T.  8. 
Morrison,  a  dental  surgeon  practicing  in  Topeka, 
Kansas;  Clara,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  H.  Grayson,  who 
is  connected  with  the  office  force  of  the  El  Paso  * 
South  Western  Bailroad  at  Tucson,  Arizona;  and  W. 
E.,  who  is  a  painter  and  decorator  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Bev.  William  Bead,  father  of  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  was 
reared  and  attended  school  in  the  City  of  Manchester 
and  there  learned  the  carpenter's  trade.  In  1864 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family  and 
worked  at  his  trade  in  the  City  of  Boston,-  Massachu- 
setts, until  1877,  when  he  came  west  to  Northern 
Michigan,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Clay  Cen- 
ter Kansas.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Bead  had  pursued 
theological  studies  and  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  was 
ordained  a  Baptist  minister  and  before  coming  to 
Kansas  preached  in  both  Ohio  and  Michigan,  later  in 
this  state,  and  for  four  years  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
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tist  Ghurch  at  Clay  Centei*,  retiring  then  in  order 
to  return  to  England,  called  there  as  heir  to  a  con- 
siderable estate.  This  enabled  him,  after  coming  back 
to  Kansas,  to  live  in  great  comfort  and  it  was  }iere 
that  he  inyested  his  money  in  a  comfortable  residence 
and  business  properties  and  a  farm  three  miles  north 
of  the  town.  He  identified  himself  with  Hie  republi- 
can party,  but  the  only  public  o&Lgg  he  ever  accepted 
-was  that  of  county  coroner,  in  which  he  served  two 
terms. 

Phoebe  Bead  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
attending  in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Pioneer  (Ohio)  High  School.  She  then  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  teaching  until  1882,  on 
October  Ist  of  that  year  being  united  in  marriage  at 
<Jlay  Center  to  Ernest  Pinkerton,  whose  death  on 
May  4,  1915,  was  lamented  not  only  by  a  devoted 
family,  but  by  a  wide  circle  of  attached  friends  and 
'  citizens  generally  in  Clay  County.  Mx,  Pinkerton 
"was  bom  at  Dresden,  Tennessee,  December  7,  1858, 
came  with  his  people  to  Kansas  and  attended  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan.  Later  he 
was  associated  with  his  father,  J.  H.  Pinkerton,  in 
a  real  estate  and  loan  business,  the  legal  aspects 
particularly  interesting  him  and  he  became  an  expert 
on  abstracts.  In  his  political  views  he  was  a  republi- 
can. He  was  a  man  of  settled  religious  convictions 
and  a  faithful  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  identified  fraternally  with 
the  Knights  c^  Pythias  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America,  belonging  to  the  local  bodies  at  Clay  Center. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkerton  the  following  childreil 
were  bom:  L.  B.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Emporia,  Kan- 
sas, learned  the  printer's  trade  in  youth  and  at  pres- 
ent is  an  organizer  of  lodges  for  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose;  Letde,  who  was  educated  in  Washburn  Col- 
lege, making  a  special  study  of  music,  married  Wilbur 
Neill,  a  shoe  merchant  at  Clay  Center,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Wilberta;  E.  A.,  who  learned  the  prin- 
ter's tr^e,  is  now  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Glasco 
Sun,  at  Glasco,  Kansas;  and  Marguerite  and  Ernes- 
tine, both  of  whom  reside  with  their  mother.  Miss 
Marguerite  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Emporia  and  is  a  public  school  teacher  at  Clay 
Center.  Miss  Ernestine  is  yet  a  student  in  the  Clay 
Center  High  School.  The  comfortable  and  attractive 
family  residence  at  No.  403  Huntress  Street,  day 
Center,  is  Mrs.  Pinkerton 's  property.  This  has  always 
been  a  hospitable,  refined,  cheery  home. 

Mrs.  Pinkerton  cherishes  the  old  family  records 
pertaining  to  her  father's  family  but  many  have  been 
lost.  She  knows  that  her  grandparents  were  William 
and  Sarah  Bead,  both  natives  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, where  the  grandmother  was  bom  in  1808  and 
died  in  1878.  The  grandfather  was  a  man  of  business 
importance,  conducted  an  inn  at  Manchester,  and  died 
in  1864. 

Abthur  Leonard  Gxty.  That  Kansas  within  the 
last  half  century  has  made  rapid  strides  forward  and 
has  won  a  foremost  place  among  the  states  of  the 
Union  is  gratifying  to  those  who  love  her  and  have 
grown  up  within  her  borders.  It  is  not  so  remark- 
able, however,  that  this  is  true,  because  she  had  ele- 
mental strength  to  draw  from  and  a  stable  citizenship 
to  guard  and  guide  her  enterprises.  One  of  her 
pioneers  who  came  to  Gay  County  shortly  after  the 
curtain  had  been  rung  down  upon  the  great  fractri- 
cidal  period  of  war  was  William  Guy,  a  man  of  great 
business  enterprise  and  of  sterling  character.  His 
honorable  name  and  the  business  he  founded  are  per- 
X>etnated  in  still  wider  development  by  his  son  Arthur 


Leonard  Guy,  one  of  Wakefield's  most  prominent 
citizens  and  able  business  men,  who  is  president  of  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Wakefield  and  is  the 
directing  head  also  of  other  enterprises  which  are 
important  in  conunercial  circles  all  over  the  state. 

Arthur  Leonard  Guy  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  Eng- 
land, Febmary  10,  1868.  His  parents  were  William 
and  Mary  (Matthews)  Guy,  both  natives  of  Eng- 
land, the  father  born  in  1832  at  Lewes  in  Coun^ 
Sussex,  and  the  mother  in  1833  in  the  Cit}w  of  London. 
Both  died  at  Wakefield,  Kansas,  the  mother  in  1907 
and  the  father  in  1910.  They  were  the  parents  of 
six  children,  namely :  John  M.,  who  resides  on  a  farm 
near  Longford,  Kansas;  Frederick  W.,  who  is  a 
railroad  mail  clerk,  resides  at  No.  228  East  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  G.  F.,  who  is 
proprietor  of  the  Pico  Heights  Lumber  Company 
and  planing  mills,  resides  at  No.  2200  Fourth  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Arthur  Leonard;  Selina 
Mary,  the  widow  of  William  Male,  who  was  the  engi- 
neer on  a  Union  Pacific  passenger  train  in  an  acci- 
dent in  1913,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  and  she  resides 
at  No.  1122  Leighton  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California: 
and  Eliza  Annie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Bobert  Kerr,  and 
they  reside  at  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

William  Guy  was  reared  in  his  parents'  home  at 
Lewes,  England,  and  attended  school  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
dry  goods  business  at  Hastings,  where,  according  to 
the  law,  he  served  three  years.  From  Hastings  he 
went  to  London  and  was  employed  for  two  years  in 
a  mercantile  establishment  and  then  embarked  in 
business  for  himself  and  up  to  1869,  when  he  came 
to  America,  had  conducted  his  own  stores  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  at  Oxford  and  Shrewsbury.  His  mar- 
riage had  taken  place  in  London  and  with  his  wife 
and  four  children,  in  the  above  year  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  direct  to  Wakefield,  Kansas.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  merchants  here  and  in  1887 
purchased  the  dry  goods  business  which  has  been 
developed  into  the  largest  enterprise  of  its  kind,  a 
genersJ  department  store,  in  this  section  of  Kansas. 
In  1888  his  son  Arthur  Leonard  became  associated 
with  him  and  succeeded  to  his  interests  as  residuary 
legatee  on  his  death.  William  Guy  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  in  all  his  business  dealings,  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church  and  was  a  repub- 
lican in  politics.  Although  essentially  a  business  man, 
he  was  ever  mindful  of  his  public  responsibilities  ana 
at  times  served  in  township  of&ces,  carrying  business 
principles  into  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Arthur  Leonard  Guy  attended  the  public  schools 
in  Clay  County,  Kansas,  later  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan,  and  after  leaving  that 
institution  in  1888  entered  his  father's  mercantile 
business  and  shortly  afterward  became  manager  of 
the  same.  He  continued  in  that  relation  until  his 
father's  death,  and  has  remained  manager  as  weU  as 
proprietor.  Mr.  Guy  is  also  proprietor  of  the  Wake- 
field Cash  Clothing  Store,  a  well-managed  concem 
that  is  widely  known  because  of  its  heavy  stock  car- 
ried and  its  complete  assortment,  a  clothing  store  not 
equaled  in  any  town  of  the  size  of  Wakefield  in  the 
state.  In  the  banking  field  Mr.  Guy  has  become 
prominent  as  the  president  of  one  of  the  soundest 
financial  institutions  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the 
Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  of  Wakefield  being 
given  a  high  rating. 

Mr.  Guy  married  in  December,  1892,  in  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  Wakefield,  Miss  Frances  A.  Alsop. 
Her  mother  is  deceased,  but  her  father,  Judge  Bich- 
ard  Alsop,  for  many  years  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
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survives  and  lives  retired.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  have 
three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely: 
Francis  Arthur,  a  student  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Kansas  State  University,  is  advance  agent  for  the 
Ridpath-Horner  Chautauqua  Association;  Richard 
William,  who  is  a  student  in  the  Wakefield  High 
School;  and  Eleanor  Selina,  who  is  also  a  student  in 
tue  Wakefield  High  School.  Mr.  Guy  has  property 
investments  of  value  at  Wakefield  and  these  include  his 
handsome  residence  on  Main  Street. 

In  his  political  life  Mr.  Guy  has  always  been  iden- 
tified with  the  republican  party.  From  infancy  Wake- 
field has  been  his  home  and  in  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment he  has  borne  a  part,  little  of  importance 
having  taken  place  in  which  he  has  not  been  in  some* 
manner  interested  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
He  has  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  public  schools  and 
at  present  is  serving  his  sixth  consecutive  term  on 
the  school  board,  of  which  he  is  treasurer.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Guy  is  identified  with  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security,  Wakefield  Council  No.  60,  and 
Council  No.  37,  Wakefield,  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Justice.  He  was  reared  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
early  united  with  this  religious  body,  is  a  deacon  in 
the  church  at  Wakefield  and  for  twenty-two  years  has 
been  church  organist. 

Samuel  R.  Dillinger.  One  of  the  well  knowu 
families  of  Clay  County  is  that  of  Dillinger,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  active  in  the  grain  elevator  busi- 
ness, and  it  has  a  worthy  representative  in  Samuel 
R.  Dillinger,  who  is  manager  of  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  at  Bennington,  Kansas.  Mr.  Dillinger  was 
bom  in  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  July  15,  1855, 
and  is  the  elder  of  two  sons  born  to  his  parents,  who 
were  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Davis)  Dillinger.  His 
younger  brother,  Daniel  Dillinger,  came  to  Kansas 
in  1886  and  is  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Sherman  County. 

In  tracing  his  ancestry  back  several  generations 
Samuel  R.  Dillinger  finds  that  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Daniel  Dillinger,  was  born  in  1789,  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  grand- 
father had  established  himself  when  he  came  from 
Germany.  Daniel  Dillinger  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  Westmoreland  County  and  died  there  in  1845. 
On  the  maternal  side  the  grandfather,  John  Davis, 
bom  in  1803,  in  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
a  descendant  of  a  Hessian  soldier  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  John 
Davis  came  to  the  West  in  the  early  50 's  and  settled 
in  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  where  he  became  a 
farmer,  having  previously  been  a  miller.  He  was 
married  in  Pennsylvania  to  Louisa  Groover,  and  botli 
died  in  Des  Moines  County. 

Daniel  Dillinger,  father  of  Samuel  R.  Dillinger,  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1829, 
and  died  in  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  in  1857.  He 
grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  place,  where  he  fol- 
lowed farming  and  worked  at  the  carpenter  trade,  and 
then  came  to  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  where  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent.  In  politics  he  was  a  whig.  He 
was  married  in  Des  Moines  County  to  Nancy  Davis, 
who  survives  and  resides  in  Des  Moines  County. 
She  was  born  in  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1836.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  Christian  Ziegler,  • 
who  was  born  at  Baden,  Germany,  in  1828,  and  died 
in  Des  Moines  County  in  1914.  Mr.  Ziegler  came  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Iowa  in  1854  and  followed 
farming  all  his  life.  Four  children  were  born  to  that 
marriage,  as  follows;  David  R.,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  a 
traveling  representative  of  the  same  hardware  house; 


William,  who  is  a  farmer  resides  in  Des  Moines 
County;  Harriet,  who  married  a  Mr.  Foumer,  re- 
sides at  Fayette,  Idaho,  where  her  husband  has  a 
nursery  and  fmit  farm;  and  Lucy,  who  died  in  1905. 

Samuel  R.  Dillinger  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  in  Des  Moines  County  and  when  twenty 
years  old  went  to  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
and  worked  for  two  years  on  the  farm  of  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Dillinger.  After  coming  back  to  his  nativ*^ 
county  he  worked  by  the  month  for  farmers  for  one 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  went  to  Nebraaka 
and  for  five  years  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Clay 
County,  then  became  a  grain  merchant  and  went  into 
the  stock  business  and  continued  his  interests  there 
until  1892,  when  he  removed  to  Thomas  County, 
Kansas.  There  farming  engaged  him  for  a  time 
and  for  three  years  he  worked  for  the  Chicago  Lumber 
&  Coal  Company  and  at  the  same  time  conducted  an 
individual  business.  He  continued  there  until  1900, 
when  he  moved  to  Luray,  Kansas,  where  he  became 
identified  with  the  Midland  Elevator  Company  and 
bought  grain  for  two  years.  In  1902  he  came  to 
Bennington  and  went  into  the  grain  business  here  and 
is  now  manager  of  the  Farmers  Elevator  Company,  an 
important  business  enterprise  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Dillinger  married  in  1880,  in  Clay  County, 
Nebraska,  Miss  Melissa  Belle  Gallentine,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Ritner)  Gallentine, 
both  of  whom  are  deceased.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Dil- 
linger was  a  substantial  farmer  in  Clay  County, 
Nebraska.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dillinger,  namely:  Samuel  R.,  who  is  manag;er 
of  the  Co-operative  Grain  Association,  operates  an 
elevator  at  Green,  Kansas;  Helen,  who  is  the  wife  of 
M.  F.  Fritts,  who  for  three  years  was  connected  with 
the  bank  of  Paradise,  Kansas,  now  resides  at  Luray; 
Nellie,  who  is  the  wife  of  W.  E.  Wing,  a  lumber  dealer 
at  Luray,  Kansas;  Otis  W.,  who  resides  at  Delphoe, 
Kansas,  is  in  the  grain  business  for  the  Lord  Milling 
Company;  and  Letha  and  Irene,  both  of  whom  reside 
at  home. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dillinger  is  a  democrat  but  is  not 
very  active  in  political  circles.  He  has  served  for 
nine  years  on  the  school  board  as  proof  of  his  public 
usefulness.  He  belongs  to  Bennington  Lodge  No. 
186,  Ancient  Free  &  Accepted  Masons,  and  to  Ben- 
nington Camp,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  With 
his  family  he  has  membership  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Samuel  R.  Dillinger,  Jr.  At  all  times  the  grain 
trade  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  every  country, 
and  at  the  present  time,  when  the  eyes  of  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  earth  are  turned  expectantly  to  the 
mighty  grain  yields  of  the  United  States,  does  the 
conservation  of  this  food  and  its  proper  handling  as 
a  commercial  factor  take  on  added  importance.  To 
buy  grain  carefully,  knowingly  and  economically  re- 
quires something  more  than  the  trading  instinct,  it 
necessitates  the  possession  of  special  talents  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  can  only  come  through  actual 
experience.  Samuel  R.  Dillinger,  who  is  manager  of 
the  Co-operative  Grain  Association  at  Green,  Kansas, 
was  brought  up  in  the  business  and  is  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  grain  in  Kansas. 

Samuel  R.  Dillinger  was  born  in  Hamilton  County, 
Nebraska,  September  23,  1880.  His  parents  are 
Samuel  R.  and  Melissa  Belle  (Gallentine)  Dillinger, 
residents  of  Bennington,  Kansas.  They  were  bom  in 
Iowa  and  for  some  years  resided  in  Clay  and  Hamilton 
counties,  Nebraska.  The  father  has  always  been  more 
or  less  identified  with  farm  and  grain  interests  and  at 
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present  is  manager  of  an  elevator  at  Bennington. 
Politically  he  is  a  democrat  and  for  nine  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  school  board  at  Bennington. 
He  belongs  to  and  liberally  supports  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  is  a  citizen  who  is  held  in  uni- 
versal esteem.  His  children,  six  in  number,  are  as 
follows:  Samuel  R.;  Helen,  who  is  the  wife  of  Mil- 
ton Fritz,  resides  on  a  farm  near  Plain ville;  Nellie, 
who  is  the  wife  of  William  Wing,  who  owns  a  lumber 
yard  at  Luray,  Kansas;  Otis,  who  is  in  an  elevator 
business  at  Delphos,  Kansas;  Letha,  who  is  a  public 
school  teacher,  resides  with  her  parents;  and  Irene, 
who  is  a  student  in  the  high  school. 

Samuel  R.  DiUinger,  who  bears  his  father 's  honored 
name,  attended  school  in  Western  Kansas  and  the 
Colby  High  School  for  two  years,  and  then  began  to 
assist  his  father  and  was  mainly  associated  .with  him  in 
the  grain  and  elevator  business  until  1903,  when  he 
came  to  Green  and  became  manager  for  the  Midland 
Elevator  Qompany,  which  company  in  1917  became  the 
Co-operative  Grain  Association.  Mr.  DiUinger  has 
continued  manager  all  these  years.  The  company 
operates  its  elevators  with  the  best  possible  modern 
equipment,  the  principle  of  the  old  ''marine  leg'* 
being  retained  but  improvements  bringing  better  facili- 
ties for  the  handling  and  grading  of  the  grain.  In 
all  that  pertains  to  the  business  Mr.  DiUinger  is  a 
valuable  man.  He  owns  a  fine  farm  of  eighty  acres 
situated  one-half  mile  east  of  Green. 

Mr.  DiUinger  married  in  February,  1903,  at  Brew- 
ster, Kansas,  Miss  Flora  Wheeler,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  On  June  8,  1906,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Luetta  Craft,  a  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Barbara  Craft.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  DiUinger  resides 
at  Green,  Kansas,  but  the  father  is  deceased.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  Clay  County  and  foUowed  farm- 
ing all  his  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DiUinger  have  a  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable  home  on  the  farm. 

In  poUtics  Mr.  DUlinger  has  always  maintained  an 
independent  attitude  but  by  no  means  is  indifferent 
concerning  public  affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  doing  his 
fuU  duty  when  occasion  arises  and  by  money  and  influ- 
ence giving  support  to  worthy  ftcal  enterprises.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  been  interested  in  the  fra- 
ternal order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  belongs  to  Green 
Lodge  No.  363  and  is  noble  grand  in  the  same  body. 
He  is  able  to  trace  his  ancestry  many  generations  back. 
The  Dillingers.  came  from  Germany  to  Pennsylvania 
and  settled  in  Westmoreland  County,  where  his  grand- 
father was  born.  He  served  in  the  Civil  war  and  after- 
ward moved  to  Iowa  and  died  in  Des  Moines  County. 

Ira  Mahaftey  has  for  two  terms,  two  years  each, 
been  the  affable  and  courteous  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  at  Concordia.  Few  people  entirely  appreciate 
the  ability  and  tact  required  for  the  successful  ad- 
ministration X)f  such  an  oflBce.  Not  only  must  the 
records  be  properly  kept,  legible  and  correct  and 
easUy  grasped  by  the  ordinary  mind,  but  the  clerk 
himself  must  be  accommodatmg  and  at  all  times 
genial  and  attentive  to  those  who  have  business  with 
his  office.  All  these  qualities  Mr.  Mahaffey  possesses 
and  more  too. 

PoliticaUy  he  is  a  republican,  and  while  he  is  a 
strong  believer  in  his  party  and  its  principles,  he 
does  not  fail  to  admit  that  other  party  beUefs  have 
good  ideas  and  character.  Prior  to  his  election  as 
District  Court  clerk  Mr.  Mahaffey  served  as  deputy 
clerk  of  the  court  one  year,  and  was  deputy  county 
clerk  for  two  years,  one  year  under  a  republican  and 
one  year  under  a  democratic  clerk.     In  the  fall  of 


1916  he  was  elected  for  a  third  term  to  his  present 
office. 

Ira  Mahaffey  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Kansas,  October  30,  1883,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Emma 
J.  Mahaffey.  His  parents  made  permanent  settlement 
in  Kansas  in  1879,  but  his  father  had  homesteaded 
a  claim  in  this  state  as  eftrly  as  1870.  Samuel  Ma- 
haffey was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  having  served 
as  a  private  in  Company  H  of  the  Thirtieth  Iowa 
Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  in  the  army  more  than 
three  years,  and  while  in  service  lost  his  right  leg  in 
a  railroad  wreck,  and  was  subsequently  given  his 
honorable  discharge.  In  the  family  were  three  chil- 
dren: Ira,  Samuel  G.,  and  Harvey  D. 

Mr.  Mahaffey  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
at  Greenleaf,  Kansas,  was  graduated  from  the  Con- 
cordia Normal  and  Business  College  in  1906  and  in 
1907  completed  his  course  in  stenography.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

On  March  24,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Fleta  M. 
Pitman.  Three  chUdren  were  born  to  their  union, 
named  Hazel  I.,  Vera  L.  and  Cora  I. 

Alvin  L.  Williamson.  The  many  business  inter- 
ests that  at  present  serve  to  make  Clay  Center  one  of 
the  important  young  cities  of  Kansas  cover  almost 
every  modern  activity  and  profession,  and  include  also 
some  of  the  oldest  industries,  milling  for  example,  that 
accompanied  the  settlement  of  the  first  pioneers  in 
Clay  County.  Long  before  improved  machinery  and 
modem  methods  of  using  motive  power  had  been 
thought  of,  every  deep-falling  stream  that  could  be 
profitably  dammed  had  a  grinding  miU  on  its  bank 
before  civilized  living  was  accepted  as  complete  in 
that  section.  Pioneer  history  is  full  of  stories  of  the 
inconveniences  and  hardships  and  often  dangers  that 
were  encountered  in  getting  the  precious  **  grist  "to 
and  from  the  miU,  often  many  miles  distant.  It  was 
usuaUy  of  primitive  construction  and  its  equipments 
were  not  designed  to  produce  the  fine  mUling  products 
of  today,  but  it  was  a  prime  necessity  of  the  time. 
Such,  probably,  was  the  original  mill  that  stood  on  the 
present  site  of  the  WUUamson  milling  properties  at 
Clay  Center,  which  include  the  great  modern  flour  miU, 
the  elevator  and  the  office  building,  with  two  mighty 
dams  on  the  Republic  River.  For  twenty  years  this 
property  has  been  in  the  Williamson  name  and  for  a 
number  of  years  the  management  of  the  Williamson 
Milling  Company  was  in  the  hands  of  Alvin  L.  Wil- 
liamson, who,  along  with  other  important  business 
offices,  is  treasurer  of  this  company. 

Alvin  L.  Williamson  was  bom  at  Wataga  in  Knox 
County,  lUinois,  July  12,  1877.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Katherine  (Olson)  Williamson,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Sweden,  the  father  in  1833  and  the 
mother  in  1835,  and  both  died  at  Wataga,  Illinois,  the 
father  in  1905  and  the  mother  in  1907. 

William  Williamson  was  brought  to  America  by  his 
parents  when  he  was  young,  the  voyage  being  made  in 
a  saUing  vessel.  They  came  to  Illinois  and  settled 
near  Wataga  in  Knox  County,  and  there  William  was 
reared  and  spent  the  most  of  his  life,  his  vocation 
being  farming.  In  1897  he  bought  the  present  mail 
site  at  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  and  in  association  witii 
his  son  F.  L.  Williamson  founded  the  Williamson  Mill- 
ing Company,  which  is  now  one  of  the  large  enter- 
prises of  Clay  County.  He  was  a  man  of  judgment 
and  foresight  and  his  early  investment  here  proved  a 
profitable  venture.  In  his  political  affiliation  he  was 
a  republican.  With  his  wife  he  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  Church. 
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William  Williamson  was  married  at  Watasa,  Illinois, 
to  Katherine  Olson,  and  the  following  children  were 
born  to  them:  Mary,  who  died  at  Clay  Center,  Kan- 
sas, in  1895,  was  the  wife  of  Albert  Danielson,  who 
resides  in  California;  J.  H.,  who  is  a  farmer  in 
Nebraska;  Amelia,  who  died  in  Iowa,  was  the  wife 
of  Rev.  A.  F.  Nelson,  a  ijutheran  minister  residing 
at  Wilmar,  Minnesota;  L.  O.,  who  died  in  Utah,  was 
a  dry  goods  merchant;  Amanda,  who  resides  at 
Wataga,  Illinois;  Martha,  who  died  young;  E.  P.,  who 
is  a  farmer  near  Wataga,  Illinois;  Gheorge,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years ;  F.  L.,  who  resides  in  Elansas 
City,  Missouri,  is  a  sales  manager  for  the  DeWey  Port- 
land Cement  Company  and  Alvin  L. 

Alvin  L.  Williamson  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wataga,  Illinois,  and  Brown's  Business 
College  at  Galesburg.  Afterward  he  assisted  his  father 
on  the  home  farm  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  old. 
In  the  meanwhile  his  father  and  brother  had  become 
interested  in  the  mill  property  at  Clay  Center,  Kansas, 
and  in  1901  he  came  here  and  went  into  the  flour 
milling  business.  The  mill  site  was  the  only  substan- 
tial part  of  the  property  which  Alonzo  Dexter  had 
formerly  owned,  the  mill  structure  being  in  ruins. 
Now  the  company  owns  a  mill  that  has  a  capacity  of 
600  barrels  of  flour  a  day  and  thd  two  dams  and  the 
great  grain  elevt^tor  on  the  Republican  River,  the  office 
building  being  situated  on  Fourth  and  Pomeroy  streets. 
Modern  demands  are  keeping  the  mill  running  at  full 
capacity.  In  addition  to  his  milling  interests  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson owns  500  acres  of  farm  land  in  Kansas  and 
2,000  acres  in  Oklahoma,  also  his  fine  residence  on 
Lane  Street,  Clay  Center,  which  he  built  in  1909.  He 
is  well  known  in  financial  circles  and  is  vice  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Clay  Center.  His  busi- 
ness ability  is  seen  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
his  many  undertakings,  and  his  public  spirit  is  com- 
mended because  of  his  determination  to  keep  his  enter- 
prises active  at  this  point.  Mr.  Williamson  is  one  of 
Clay  County's  most  valuable  men. 

Mr.  Williamson  married  at  Clay  Center,  in  1909, 
Miss  Lena  McKee,  who  is  a  daughter  of  John  McKee, 
postmaster  of  Clay  Center  and  a  man  of  political  prom- 
inence. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  have  one  daughter, 
Muriel,  who  was  bom  June  14,  1914.  Thev  attend 
the  Baptist  Church.    In  politics  he  is  a  republican. 

Edward  Geaueeholz.  On  the  official  record  of  citi- 
zens who  have  served  the  community  of  Esbon  in 
public  capacities  involving  the  discharge  of  duties  of 
responsibility  and  trust  the  name  of  Edward  Grauer- 
holz  frequently  appears.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  city  council  for  several  years  and  has  also  served 
in  the  position  of  city  clerk,  and  since  January,  1916, 
Has  had  charge  of  the  mail  service  of  this  locality, 
having  been  appointed  at  that  time  postmaster  of 
Esbon.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  this  locality  for  a 
decade,  and  prior  to  giving  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  officiiU  duties  was  well  known  in  business  cir- 
cles, and  whether  in  commercial  or  public  life  his 
career  has  been  one  in  which  he  has  shown  the  capacity 
to  perform  whatever  responsibilities  have  devolved 
upon  him  and  an  integrity  which  naturally  attracts 
public  confidence  and  esteem. 

Mr.  Grauerholz  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Smith  County, 
Kansas,  October  3,  1882,  and  is  a  son  of  H.  H.  and 
Mary  (Brandess)  Grauerholz.  His  father  was  born 
in  1831,  at  Hanover,  Germany,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  following  which  he  entered  upon  his 
career  in  an  effort  to<  gain  independence  and  position. 
Although  he  was  industrious  and  energetic,  his  labors 
yielded  him  little  more  than  a  living  wage,  and  he 


decided  finally  to  try  his  fortunes  in  America,  from 
which  country  he  had  heard  glowing  reports  as  to  tii» 
opportunities  offered  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 
Accordingly,  in  1857,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-eix 
years,  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  first 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Chester,  Bandolph  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  as  an  empl^^jee 
of  others.  Gradually  he  made  some  headway,  and 
finally  established  a  home  of  his  own  when  he  married 
Mary  Brandess,  who  had  been  bom  in  1841,  alao  at 
Hanover,  Germany,  and  the  young  couple  continued  to 
worked  together,  thriftily  hoarding  their  earnings  and 
looking  forward  to  eventual  prosperity.  In  1871  thej 
came  to  Smith  County,  Kansas,  as  pioneers,  loeating 
on  an  unimproved  homestead  of  160  acres,  which  aoon 
began  to  show  the  effects  of  well-directed  labor  and 
good  management.  As  the  years  passed  Mr.  Grauer- 
holz became  one  of  the  substantial  agriculturists  of 
his  locality,  and  when  he  went  into  retirement  and 
moved  to  his  present  residence  at  Kensington,  Kanwn, 
he  distributed  a  section  of  land  among  his  children,  all 
of  this  property  having  been  acquired  through  the 
hard  and  unassisted  work  of  his  own  hands  and  those 
of  his  faithful  wife.  Mr.  Grauerholz  is  a  democrat, 
and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  in  whieh  Mia. 
Grauerholz  died  on  the  Smith  County  farm  in  1908, 
when  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  as  follows:  Anna,  a  resident  of  Elen- 
sington,  Kansas,  widow  of  W.  B.  Smith,  who  was  a 
farmer  of  Smith  County;  Sophia,  who  is  the  wife  of 
W.  D.  Smith  and  lives  on  a  farm  near  Kenfling:toin; 
Fred,  who  was  engaged  in  farming  in  Smith  County 
until  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1917;  Louis  W.,  a 
retired  farmer  of  Kensington;  Katie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  W.  E.  Bronson,  a  farmer  near  that  place;  Gus,  who 
is  a  farmer,  also  of  that  locality;  William,  who  follows 
the  same  vocation  in  that  vicinity;  James,  who  is  a 
Kensington  business  man  and  druggist;  Ella,  who  died 
in  the  winter  of  1916,  as  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bobert- 
son,  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  Smith  County  and  a 
garage  at  Kensington ;  and  Edward,  of  this  notice. 

Edward  Grauerholz  received  a  public  school  eduea- 
tion  at  Kensington,  *being  graduated  from  the  hi^h 
school  there  in  1899.  For  the  greater  part  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  have  followed  agricultural  lines,  but 
Mr.  Grauerholz 's  inclinations  ran  more  toward  a  busi- 
ness career,  and  when  his  studies  were  completed  he 
found  employment  in  a  store  at  Kensington^  where  he 
worked  as  a  clerk.  He  continued  in  tfis  Ime  of  en- 
deavor in  the  same  community,  although  in  different 
establishments,  until  1907,  in  which  year  he  came  to 
Esbon  and  established  himself  in  the  clothing  business. 
This  he  conducted  with  a  satisfying  measure  of  success 
until  1914,  when  he  sold  his  interests  therein  and  sob- 
sequently  became  identified  with  another  mercantile 
establishment  of  the  city,  where  he  worked  until  his 
appointment  as  postmaster  in  January,  1916.  Prior 
to  this  time  Mr.  Grauerholz  had  been  the  incumbent  of 
other  official  offices,  in  fact  since  his  arrival  at  Esbon 
he  has  almost  continually  been  before  the  public  as  an 
official.  During  his  four  years  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  he  assisted  in  the  framing  of  ordinances 
which  have  since  acted  beneficially  in  the  life  of  the 
city  and  its  institutions,  and  for  six  years  discharged 
very  efficiently  the  important  duties  connected  ^^th  the . 
office  of  city  clerk.  He  has  always  been  a  stanch  and 
unswerving  supporter  of  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  in  numerous  campaigns  has  by  word  and  action 
assisted  his  party  to  success.  In  January,  1916,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  postmaster  from  President 
Wilson,  and  in  the  handling  of  the  mails  of  Esbon  has 
given  further  indication  of  his  possession  of  exeeutiys 
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ability.  Social  by  nature,  Mr.  Grauerholz  has  identi- 
:fied  himself  with  several  fraternal  organizations,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  a  member  of  Salem  Lodge  No. 
228,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  being  mas- 
ter thereof,  an  office  which  he  has  held  on  a  previous 
occasion;  Lebanon  Chapter  No.  67-,  Boyal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, of  Smith  Center,  Kansas;  and  Prairie  Camp 
No.  5283,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  of  Esbon, 
in  aU  of  which  he  is  deservedly  popular.  His  religious 
connection  is  with  the  Metho^t  Episcopal  Church, 
and  his  energetic  nature  carries  him  into  many  move- 
ments of  the  community. 

Mr.  Grauerholz  married  at  Esbon,  in  1910,  Miss 
Stella  Sholes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  E.  Sholes, 
the  latter  deceased  and  the  former  a  resident  of  Leba- 
non, Kansas,  where  he  follows  the  traide  of  carpenter. 
To.  Mr.  and  Mre.  Grauerholz  there  have  been  bom  two 
children,  namely:  Hugh,  bom  November  10,  1911,  at 
Esbon;  and  Edward,  whose  death  occurred  when  he 
was  one  year  old. 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  (Bkachly)  Bebkelet.  Talented  in 
music  and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  activities  that  make 
the  modem  woman  who  has  social  advantages  very 
different  from  her  sisters  of  some  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  (Beachly)  Berkeley,  of  Burr  Oak,  needs  no 
introduction  to  many  residents  of  Jewell  County.  For 
a  number  of  years  ^e  has  occupied  her  beautiful  and 
hospitable  home,  which  is  situated  on  the  comer  of 
Lewis  and  Water  streets,  Burr  Oak,  and  is  one  of  this 
city's  most  esteemed  and  admired  ladies.  Mrs.  Berke- 
ley was  bom  at  Meyersdale,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a 
daughter  of  G.  L.  Beachly  and  the  widow  of  Mahlon  C. 
Berkeley,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Jewell  County 
National  Bank. 

Alice  M.  Beachly  was  the  eldest  bom  of  her  parents  * 
three  children.  A  sister,  Bemiece,  died  at  the  age  of 
four  years  and  six  months.  A  brother,  Eugene  M.,  is 
a  bookkeeper  with  the  C.  B.  Cook  Paint  Company  afc 
Kansas  C^ty,  Missouri.  Her  father,  G.  L.  Beachly, 
who  at  present  makes  his  home  with  her,  was  bom  at 
Meyersdale,  Pennsylvania,- March  24,  1848,  and  was 
reared  there.  In  the  same  state  he  was  married  to 
Annie  E.  Beachy,  an  interesting  association  of  names, 
who  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Pennsylvania,  February 
17, 1856.  The  parents  of  G.  L.  Beachly  were  William 
M.  and  Sallie  (Lichty)  Beachly,  both  of  whom  were 
of  German  descent  and  were  bom  at  Meyersdale,  where 
he  followed  the  tanning  business  and  died  there.  His 
wife  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Susan  Saylor,  at  Morrill,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years.  G.  L.  Beachly  assisted  his  father  in  the 
tannery  for  a  time  and  then  did  clerical  work  for  a 
printing  company  at  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  -In 
1881  he  came  west  to  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  where  he 
went  into  the  real  estate  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1910,  when  he  retired  and  came  to  Burr 
Oak.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican  and  still  maintains 
his  faith  in  its  principles  and  keeps  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  engages  public  attention. 

In  girlhood  A&ce  M.  Beachly  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school  in  the  class  of  1897.  Her  musical 
gifts  were  disclosed  early  and  almost  from  childhood 
she  was  a  student  of  instrumental  music,  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  her  talent.  She 
taught  one  term  of  school  after  her  graduation,  nine 
ndles  northeast  of  Beatrice,  but  the  most  of  her  teach- 
ing experience  has  been  instructing  in  music.  She  is 
highly  valued  in  musical  circles  at  Burr  Oak  and  very 
accommodatingly  responds  when  called  upon  to  be  an 


accompanist  at  recitals.    She  is  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  C^iurch  and  is  the  church  organist. 

At  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  in  1904,  Miss  Beachly  was 
married  to  Mahlon  C.  Berkeley,  who  was  bom  October 
15,  1862,  at  Meyersdale,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  at 
Burr  Oak,  Kansas,  October  17,  1911.  He  was  a  man 
of  scholarship,  a  graduate  of  Juniata  College  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania,  and  taught  eight  terms  of  school 
before  he  moved  to  Nebraska.  He  located  at  Buskin, 
Nebraska,  and  entered  the  banking  business  and  also 
founded  a  bank  at  Byron,  Nebraska,  and  conducted 
both  until  1891,  when  he  sold  his  Nebraska  interests 
and  came  to  Burr  Oak.  Here,  in  the  founding  of  the 
Jewell  County  Bank  he  provided  a  most  needful  me- 
dium of  business  at  the  time,  and  in  its  nationalized 
character  it  yet  illustrates  the  soundness  of  his  busi- 
ness judgment.  He  was  president  of  this  institution 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  having  become  the  Jewell 
County  National  Bank  seven  years  before. 

Mr.  Berkeley  was  a  republican  in  his  political  opin- 
ions but  was  never  willing  to  accept  political  office. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  conviction,  early  in 
life  belonging  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  but  later, 
after  coming  to  Burr  Oak,  uniting  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  very  benevolent  and  boun- 
tiful in  his  charities.  For  many  years  he  was  identified 
with  Masonry  and  was  a  member  of  Concordia  Chapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Jewell 
County  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Berkeley  was  thrice  married,  first  to  Ellen 
Beachy,  who  died  at  Salisbury,  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Berkeley's  mother.  She 
left  one  son,  Robert  E.  Berkeley,  who  is  a  capitalist 
residing  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  second  mar- 
riage of  Mahlon  C.  Berkeley  was  to  Olive  livengood, 
who  died  without  issue  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  1901. 
No  children  were  bom  to  his  third  marriage. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  owns  her  spacious  residence  at  Burr 
Oak,  which  was  completely  remodeled  by  Mr.  Berkeley, 
and  she  has  a  large  amount  of  farm  property  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state,  among  which  may  be  in- 
cluded: 320  acres  situated  twelve  miles  northeast  of 
Goodland,  in  Sherman  County;  160  actes  in  Decatur 
County ;  and  160  acres  lying  in  Kearney  County,  Kan- 
sas. She  has  proved  an  excellent  business  woman  and 
manages  her  property  wisely. 

The  Excelsior  Club  of  Burr  Oak  has  many  earnest 
and  intellectual  members  and  its  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments led  to  its  acceptance  by  the  Federation  of  Clubs, 
and  for  seven  years  Mrs.  Berkeley  was  president  of 
this  club  and  one  of  the  hardest  workers  for  its  suc- 
cess. She  belongs  also  to  Eureka  Chapter  No.  69, 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Burr  Oak,  of  which  she  is 
worthy  matron. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  is  a  descendant  of  parentage  whose 
ancestors  on  both  sides  were  in  this  country  before  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Patrick  Henry  O'Brien.  In  the  numerous  inter- 
ests which,  combined,  serve  to  make  Burr  Oak  an  im- 
portant and  representative  business  center,  lumber  and 
banking  are  probably  the  most  important,  and  con- 
nected with  both  for  many  years  has  been  the  name  of 
O  'Brien,  a  highly  respected  name  because  it  is  worthily 
borne.  The  branch  of  the  O'Brien  family  to  which 
Patrick  Henry  O'Brien,  vice  president  of  the  Jewell 
County  National  Bank  at  Burr  Oak,  belongs  has  be- 
longed to  Kansas  since  early  in  the  '60s. 

Patrick  Henry  O'Brien  was  born  at  MinersviUe, 
Kansas,  September  7, 1883,  and  is  the  son  of  T.  P.  and 
Theresa  (Sohns)  O'Brien,  and  a  grandson  of  Edward 
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Dennis  O  'Brien.  The  grandfather  was  bom  in  County 
Kerry,  Ireland.  Before  coming  to  America  he  lived  in 
the  City  of  London,  England,  and  after  reaching  the 
United  States  lived  with  his  family  in  the  City  of 
New  Yorlt  until  early  in  the  '60s,  when  he  came  to 
Kansas  and  secured  a  homestead  claim  near  Concordia 
in  Cloud  County,  and  died  there  in  1897.  He  was 
industrious  and  frugal  and  became  possessed  of  a 
valuable  property. 

T.  P.  O'Brien,  father  of  P.  H.  O'Brien  of  Burr 
Oak,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1857,  and  was 
still  in  childhood  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  the 
United  States  and  finally  to  Kansas.  He  grew  to  man- 
hood on  the  old  family  homestead  north  of  ConcordiJi 
'  and  obtained  his  public  school  education  in  Cloud 
County.  For  a  number  of  years  he  followed  general 
farming  there,  but  in  1887  removed  to  Concordia, 
where  for  a  time  he  was  interested  in  a  grocery  enter- 
prise and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. In  1891  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at 
Burr  Oak,  in  1907  removing  to  Waterville  in  the  same 
line,  and  from  there  to  Bartlett,  Kansas,  in  1913, 
where  he  has  large  lumber  interests,  to  which  he  gives 
his  whole  attention.  In  politics  he  is  a-  republican 
and  during  his  residence  at  Burr  Oak,  served  in  the 
office  of  city  clerk.  He  is  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

T.  P.  O  'Brien  married  Miss  Theresa  Sohns,  who  was 
born  in  1859,  at  8t.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  namely:  Patrick  Henry; 
Timothy  Oscar,  who  is  a  resident  of  Burr  Oak,  con- 
ducts a  garage;  Dennie,  who  died  when  young;  The- 
resa, who  resides  with  her  parents;  Edward  Robert, 
who  is  in  the  lumber  business  at  Pawnee,  Okla- 
homa; Albert  John,  who  is  a  barber  by  trade,  resides 
at  Clarkson,  Nebraska;  and  Roy  Francis,  who  is  cash- 
ier, of  the  Dennis  State  Bank  at  Dennis,  Kansas. 

Patrick  Henry  O'Brien  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Burr  Oak,  Kansas,  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen to  give  his  father  assistance  in  his  lumber  yard 
and  remained  there  one  year,  largely  utilizing  his  time 
(luring  the  next  year  in  preparing  for  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  in  the  Jewell  County  Bank,  at  that  time  a 
private  institution  that  had  been  established  in  1894, 
its  organizers  being  M.  C.  Berkeley  and  B.  Beachy. 
Mr.  O  'Brien  became  a  bookkeeper  in  this  bank  in  1901, 
and  in  1905  became  its  vice  president  and  continues  in 
that  relation.  The  bank  was  nationalized  in  1904,  and 
its  present  officers  are:  J.  C.  Swift,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  president;  Patrick  H.  O'Brien,  vice  presi- 
dent; M.  J.  Cook,  second  vice  president;  and  Oscar 
Johnson,  cashier.  The  bank  works  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  iurplus  and  profits  being  $22,000.  The  bank 
is  well  housed  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Jackson 
streets,  and  is  e(juippcd  with  all  modern  bank  protec- 
tive appliances  and  conveniences.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
steady  advance  in  the  institution  is  a  tribute  to  his 
application  and  fidelity  as  well  as  to  his  natural  quiali- 
ties  as  a  financier  and  man  of  sound  judgment. 

Mr.  O  'Brien  married  at  Burr  Oak,  in  1908,  Miss  Ada 
Carhill,  who  is  a  daughter  of  George  and  Kate  (John- 
son) Carhill,  residents  of  Burr  Oak.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O'Brien  have  a  son,  Max  Carhill,  who  was  born 
August  16,  1912. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  one  of  Burr  Oak's  active  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  and  at  present  is  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  He  is  a  republican  in 
politics  and  was  so  elected  to  the  city  council,  but  in 
lending  his  influence  to  advance  movements  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  city  he  at  all  times  conscien- 
tiously did  his  duty  without  regard  to  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  CTiristian  Church  and  is  a  liberal  con- 


tributor to  other  religious  bodies  as  well  and  to  all 
worthy  enterprises.  He  is  past  master  of  Burr  Oak 
Lodge  No.  178,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
Mr.  O  'Brien  owns  his  comfortable  residence,  a  beauti- 
ful home,  situated  on  Main  Street,  Burr  Oak. 

Chables  M.  Hendricks  came  to  Jewell  County 
about  thirty-three  years  ago  in  the  role  of  a  farm 
renter,  and  has  made  practically  all  his  substantial 
success  out  of  the  fruits  of  Kansas  agriculture  ana 
his  capable  business  experience.  He  is  now  a  banker 
and  active  citizen  at  Webber. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  born  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
January  8,  1861.  His  father,  Lawrence  Hendricks, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1836  and  came  to  this  country 
when  eleven  years  of  age.  At  Rochester,  New  York, 
he  followed  farming  and  railroad  -work,  and  from 
there  went  to  Michigan  and  was  engaged  in  farming  in 
that  state.  He  died  at  his  farm  home  six  miles  west 
of  Grand  Rapids  in  1897.  He  was  a  democrat  and  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  maiden  name  of 
his  wife  was  Mary  Jones,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1828  and  is  still  Uving  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in 
her  ninetieth  year.  Their  children  were:  Mary,  un- 
married, and  living  at  Grand  Rapids;  Anna,  living  at 
Grand  Rapids,  widow  of  William  Koch,  an  undertaker 
at  Grand  Rapids;  Lawrence,  a  lumberman  who  died  m 
Northern  Michigan;  Charles  M.;  Mrs.  Bridget  Laura 
Eness,  living  at  Grand  Rapids,  wife  of  a  railway  con- 
ductor; Mrs.  Julia  Jennison,  wife  of  a  farmer  at 
Bath,  Michigan;  Francis,  a  stationary  engineer  living 
in  Grand  Rapids;  and  Martin,  a  farmer  at  Calgary, 
Canada. 

Charles  M.  Hendricks  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan,  and  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  until  twenty-one  worked  on  a  Michigan  farm. 
The  following  2%  years  he  was  employed  in  Grand 
Rapids,  and  in  1884  he  brought  his  modest  capital  and 
experience  to  Jewell  County,  Kansas,  and  for  a  time 
rented  a  farm.  He  then  bought  some  land  of  his  own 
and  gave  his  time  and  active  supervision  to  his  farming 
interests  until  August,  1911,  since  which  date  he  had 
lived  in  the  Town  of  Webber.  Mr.  Hendricks  is  vice 
president  of  the  Webber  State  Bank,  and  has  partici- 
pated actively  in  all  co-operative  movements  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  and  other  local  institutions. 
While  living  in  the  country  he  served  a  number  of 
years  on  the  school  board  in  Sinclair  Township,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Webber  School  Board.    In  politics  he  is  a  democrat. 

In  the  fall  of  1886  in  Jewell  City,  Kansas,  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks married  Miss  Cora  M.  Warren,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Louisa  (Vaugh)  Warren.  Her  father 
was  a  farmer  and  both  her  parents  are  now  deceased. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendricks  have  ^ve  children.  Ray,  clerk 
in  a  wholesale  drug  house  at  Glasgow,  Montana ;  Ralph 
Dale,  who  is  now  manager  of  his  father 's  large  farm 
of  360  acres  4'^  miles  southeast  of  Webber;  Lula  May, 
a  graduate  of  the  Salina  Normal  School  and  a  teacher 
in  Republic  County;  Hollis,  who  lives  at  home  and 
works  at  Webber ;  and  Vida,  still  a  student  in  the  local 
high  school. 

Lewis  E.  Shuler  has  been  identified  with  Jewell 
County  around  the  community  of  Lovewell  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  life.  At  one  time  he  was  a  Love- 
well  merchant.  His  chief  interests  and  activities  are 
as  an  agriculturist  and  he  owns  some  of  the  best  farms 
in  that  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Shuler  was  born  in  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1866.  In  the  remote  ancestry  he  is  of  German 
stock,  the  Shulers  having  come  from  Germany  to  Penn- 
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sjlvauia  a  number  of  generations  ago.  His  grand- 
father, William  Shuler,  spent  many  years  as  a  farmer 
in  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania,  but  late  in  life  re- 
tired and  moved  out  to  Illinois,  dying  in  Stephenson 
County. 

Mr.  Shuler 's  father  was  Thomas  Shuler,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Northern  Kansas.  H0  was  born  in  Clinton 
County,  Pennsylvania,  July  8,  1828,  was  reared  and 
married  in  his  native  county  and  became  a  blacksmith. 
In  1850  he  moved  out  to  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  fol- 
lowed his  trade  there,  and  in  1861  enlisted  in  the 
Fifteenth  Illinois  Infantry.  He  was  a  gallant  and 
faithful  soldier  of  the  Union  and  was  in  active  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  Among  the  many  engage- 
ihents  in  which  he  participated  were  the  battles  of 
Shiloh,  Vicksburg  and  the  campaign  of  Sherman  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea.  In  March,  1871,  Thomas  Shuler 
brought  his  family  to  Kansas,  locating  first  at  White 
Rock  in  Republic  County  and  in  1872  going  to  Jewell 
County,  where  he  homesteaded  160  acres  three  miles 
north  and  a  mile  east  of  Lovewell.  He  proved  up  on 
that  'place  and  lived  there  two  years,  when  he  sold 
and  pre-empted  eighty  acres  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
This  land  he  occupied  as  a  farm  and  home  until  1898, 
when  he  retired  into  Lovewell  and  died  there  August 
16,  1906.  He  was  always  active  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  at  one  time  was  an  official  in  the 
Soldiers  Home  at  Dodge  City.  He  also  served  as 
county  commissioner  of  Jewell  County.  He  was  a 
republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Thomas  Shuler  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  who 
was  bom  in  Clinton  County,  Pennsylvania,  November 
22,  1832,  and  died  at  Lovewell,  Kansas,  in  1912,  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren: J.  W.,  bom  Ocotber  28,  1852,  a  fruit  farmer 
near  Seattle,  Washington;  J.  M.,  born  August  3,  1854, 
died  August  22,  1856;  C.  C,  bom  April  22,  1856,  is  a 
ranchman  at  Chinook,  Montana;  Thomas,  born  Febru- 
ary 12,  1859,  died  November  21,  1860;  Salina,  born 
November  4,  1861,  and  died  March  25,  1895,  the  wife 
of  John  I.  Myers,  a  farmer  in  Brazoria  County,  Texas ; 
Lewis  E.,  who  is  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth;  and 
Whitman  E.,  born  October  22,  1868,  was  a  farmer,  and 
died  at  Lovewell,  Kansas,  July  25,  1913. 

Lewis  E.  Shuler  was  about  five  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  moved  to  Kansas.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Republic  and  Jewell  counties,  and 
spent  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  on  his 
father  ^s  farm.  Mr.  Shuler  was  an  active  merchant  at 
Lovewell  for  fifteen  years,  but  since  1905  has  given 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  the  management  of  his 
farming  property.  He  owns  three  farms,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  quarter  section,  one  situated  a  half  mile 
south,  another  a  mile,  and  the  third  a  mile  and  a  half 
southeast  of  Lovewell.  Mr.  Shuler,  who  is  unmarried, 
keeps  his  home  in  town,  owning  a  good  residence  at 
Thomas  Avenue  and  Scott  Street.  In  matters  of  poli- 
tics Mr.  Shuler  is  a  republican. 

Wesley  Virgil  Griftitts  is  proprietor  of  the  lead- 
ing general  mercantile  business  at  Lovewell.  His  busii 
ness  experience  began  early  in  life,  and  the  resources 
at  his  command  have  been  the  energy  of  his  own  char- 
acter and  such  capital  as  he  has  acquired  by  thrifty 
management  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  Griffitts  was  born  in  Gentry  County,  Missouri, 
near  Albany,  April  13,  1879,  and  still  has  the  promise 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  ahead  of  him.  He  is  of 
Welsh  and  English  descent  and  his  family  were  early 
settlers  in  Kentucky.  His  father,  Aaron  Griffitts,  was 
born  in  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  at  Plymouth,  in 
1840.     He  grew  up  and  married  there  and  spent  his 


active  life  as  a  farmer.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he 
removed  to  Gentry  County,  Missouri,  and  a  few  years 
later  established  a  home  in  Allen  County,  Kansas.  He 
died  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Hmnboldt  in  1913. 
He  was  a  democrat,  and  always  a  consistent  Christian 
and  after  1885  a  strong  supporter  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church.  He  married  Marcella  Jane  Thomp- 
son, who  was  bom  at  Hillton,  West  Virginia,  in  1847, 
and  is  still  living  on  the  home  farm  in  Allen  County, 
Kansas.  When  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age  her 
parents  moved  to  Illinois,  making  the  entire  journey 
by  wagon  or  steamboat.  Aaron  Griffitts  and  mfe  had 
three  children:  A.  P.,  a  fanner  at  Rockyford,  Colo- 
rado; J.  C,  a  farmer  in  Allen  County,  Kansas;  and 
Wesley  V. 

Wesley  V.  Griffitts  secured  a  rural  school  education 
in  Allen  County,  Kansas,  and  spent  the  first  twenty- 
four  years  of-  his  life  on  his  father 's  farm.  He  then 
went  to  Humboldt  and  was  identified  with  construc- 
tion work  in  the  oil  fiields  until  1911.  After  that  he 
spent  seventeen  months  as  a  farmer  and  blacksmith, 
and  on  August  26,  1913,  came  to  Lovewell,  where  he 
traded  other  property  for  the  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness on  Main  Street.  He  is  now  sole  proprietor  and 
has  a  trade  all  over  the  country  district  around  Love- 
well. 

Mr.  Griffitts  is  independent  in  politics,  is  affiliated 
with  Formoso  Lodge  No.  336,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  with  Consistory  No.  3  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  at  Salina,  and  has  long  been  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  His  affiliation 
since  1898  has  been  with  Erie  Lodge  No.  275,  of 
which  he  is  past  master  workman.  He  and  Dr.  tH.  S. 
Braden  organized  EUsmore  Lodge,  which  was  installed 
by  Grand  Master  Workman  John  H.  Crider  of  Fort 
Scott.  In  1902  Mr.  Griffitts  was  representative  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  at  Fort  Scott  of  Ellsmore  Lodge  No.  410. 
On  February  20,  1901,  at  lola,  Kansas,  he  marrjed 
Miss  Anna  C.  W.  Samp,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Samp.  Her  mother  died  in  1903,  and  her  father 
is  a  retired  farmer  now  living  at  LaHarpe.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffitts  have  one  child,  Escot  Merle,  bom  May 
8,  1905. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Putt.  Among  the  prominent  men 
of  Jewell  County,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense 
to  indicate  business  acumen,  sterling  character,  public 
service  and  upright  citizenship,  is  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Putt,  mayor  of  Mankato  and  one  of  that  city 's  leading 
merchants.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  this  community 
since  1900  and  in  his  activities  has  been  one  of  the 
integral  parts  of  the  forces  which  have  combined  to 
bring  the  locality  prominence  and  prosperity  in  both 
civic  and  commercial  lines. 

Mayor  Putt  was  born  at  Lisbon,  Kendall  County, 
Illinois,  November  21,  1862,  a  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Turner)  Putt.  His  father  was  born  in  1820,  in 
Devonshire,  England,  and  was  there  reared,  educated 
and  married,  and  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith.  On 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  1855  he  located  at  Lis- 
bon, Illinois,  where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  car- 
penter and  builder  and  continued  to  be  so  occupied 
until  his  death  in  1867.  He  was  a  faithful  member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  and  liberal  in  his  sup- 
port of  its  work  and  movements.  Mrs.  Putt,  who  was 
bom  in  1819,  in  Devonshire,  died  at  Mankato,  Kansas, 
in  December,  1911.  There  were  eight  children  in  the 
family,  as  follows :  W.  T.,  who  is  a  practicing  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago;  George 
T.,  who  is  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Aurora, 
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Illinois;  Frank  M.,  also  a  resident  of  that  locality  and 
a  farmer  by  vocation;  Bowena,  who  died  at  the  ago 
of  nine  years;  Charles  S.;  and  three  that  died  in 
infancy. 

Charles  S.  Putt  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Lisbon  and  Morris,  Illinois,  but  after  attending 
school  at  the  latter  place  for  one  year  gave  up  his 
s'tudies,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  begin  to  contribute 
to  the  family  income.  He  was  then  but  fourteen  years 
of  age,  but  was  industrious  and  intent  on  making  a 
success  of  his  life,  and  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  general 
store  at  Morris.  After  spending  some  years  in  various 
capacities  in  connection  with  Sie  mercantile  business 
in  his  native  state,  in  1889  Mr.  Putt  decided  that  thero 
was  a  better  future  awaiting  him  further  to  the  west, 
and  in  that  year  first  came  to  Kansas,  where,  at  Wash- 
ington, he  was  for  two  years  associated  with  L.  F. 
Beach  in  conducting  a  general  store.  Selling  his  inter- 
ests, he  next  went  to  C&ete,  Nebraska,  where  he  was  a 
merchant  for  eight  years,  and  in  1898  returned  to 
Kansas  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Horton,  remaining 
there,  however,  for  only  one  year.  In  1899  he  came 
to  Mankato,  and  this  city  has  since  been  his  place  of 
residence  and  the  scene  of  his  worth  while  and  well 
deserved  success.  For  seventeen  years  Mr.  Putt  has 
been  proprietor  of  his  present  establishment,  which  is 
located  in  a  building  on  Commercial  Street.  Through 
honorable  methods  of  business,  energetic  handling  of 
his  opportunities  and  display  of  fine  business  talent  he 
has  built  up  an  excellent  trade,  and  is  now  accounted 
one  of  the  leading  and  substantial  merchants  of  the 
city.  During  the  many  years  that  he  has  been  engaged 
in  business  he  has  observed  the  highest  business  ethics, 
and  his  patrons  and  associates  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity.  A  man  of  conservative  ideas,  he 
nevertheless  carefully  studies  innovations,  and  after 
their  worth  has  been  definitely  proven  to  him  he  is 
willing  to  adopt  them,  but  not  unless  they  are  abso- 
lutely legitimate  in  every  way.  While  his  time  is  well 
occupied  with  his  business  and  official  affairs,  his  ears 
are  never  closed  to  the  appeals  of  the  worthy  and 
needy  and  his  charities  have  been  many.  Mr.  Putt's 
comfortable  home,  which  he  owns,  is  located  on  Spen- 
cer Street.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  and  belongs  to  Emporia  Council,  Knights  of 
Columbus.  In  his  political  belief  Mr.  Putt  is  a  demo- 
crat and  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  at  Mankato. 
In  1917  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  in  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  municipality  has 
demonstrated  the  possession  of  much  executive  ability 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  assist  his  community  in  its 
development. 

In  1886,  at  Morris,  Illinois,  Mr.  Putt  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Annie  Moran,  who  was  bom  at 
Morris,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  bom  two 
children:  George  H.,  a  graduate  of  Mankato  High 
School  and  his  father's  partner  in  business;  and 
Charles  J.,  who  is  a  student  of  the  law  department  of 
Nebraska  University  at  Lincoln,  and  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Mankato  High  School. 

Chables  Clyde  Myers.  A  young  lawyer  of  pro- 
nounced character,  whether  considered  from  the  view- 
point of  his  professional  attainments  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  progressive  citizenship,  Charles  Clyde 
Myers  has  been  engaged  in  practice  at  Mankato  since 
November,  1913,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term 
as  attorney  of  Jewell  County.  Like  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  profession  he  began  his  career  as  a  school 
teacher,  and  his  training  has  been  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive, so  that  while  he  has  been  in  active  practice 
for  only  comparatively  a  short  period,  he  has  already 


been  able  to  take  a  leading  place  in  the  ranka  of  Els 
vocation. 

Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  native  sons  of  Jewell  Cbuntr 
who  has  ''made  good"  in  his  home  commonily.    He 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  Esbon  community  August 
28, 1885,  his  parents  being  Frederick  J.  and  Nannie  A 
(Pennington)   Myers,  the  former  of  whom  was  bora 
at  Centerburg,  Ohio,  April  11,  1855,  and  a  member  of 
a  family  which,  originating  in  Germany,  immigrated 
to   America    during   colonial   times   and    located   in 
Pennsylvania.    Frederick  J.  Myers  was  reared  in  his 
native  state,  where  he  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  was  still  a  young  man  when  he 
came  to  Kansas,  locating  in  Jewell  County  in  1880. 
Here  he  took  up  land,  cleared  and  cultivated  it,  and 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  on 
his  farm  December  4,  1916.    Mr.  Myers  was  a  sturdy 
and  industrious  man  who  won  his  fellow-citizens'  con- 
fidence by  his  integrity  and  straightforward  busoness 
methods,  and  who  was  a  good  citizen  of  his  com- 
munity, serving  with  fidelity  and  efficiency  as  school 
director  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
White  Mound  Township.    He  was  a  democrat  in  his 
political  adherence  and  took  an  interest  in  the  sueeess 
of  his  party,  which  he  helped  in  campaigns  as  an 
influential  member  of  his  community.    His  farm,  sit- 
uated eight  miles  northwest  of  Esbon,  and  now  a  part 
of  his  estate,  consists  of  320  acres,  all  under  a  nigh 
state  of  cultivation  and*  including  many  fine  improve- 
ments which  greatly  enhance  its  '^ue.    Mr.  Myers  was 
a  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  on  the  official  board  thereof  for  many  years.    Fra- 
ternally he  was  identified  with  the  local  lodge  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America.    He  married  Nannie  A 
Pennington,  who  was  bom  May  6,  1863,  in  Jefferson 
County,  Missouri,  and  died  on  the  homestead  farm 
near  Esbon  June  28,  1916.    They  became  the  parents 
of  six  children,  as  follows:  C.  (Syde;  Mattie,  who  ia 
the  wife  of  L.  E.  Pixler,  engaged  in  farming  on  a 
property  three  miles  south  of  Mankato;  Bay  W.,  who 
18  an  agriculturist  with  a  farm  near  Lebanon,  Kansas; 
Ethel  L.,  unmarried  and  a  resident  of  Jewell  County, 
who  has  been  a  school  teacher  for  six  years  in  Jew^ 
and  Smith  counties  and  is  widely  and  favorably  known 
as  an  educator;  Mada  B.,  also  popular  as  a  teacher, 
and  now  in  charge  of  schools  in  Jewell  County;  and 
Fred  B.,  engaged  in  farming  on  the  homestead  near 
Esbon. 

C.  Clyde  Myers  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Jewell  County,  first  attending  the  old  Salem  school 
and  later  the  high  school  at  Lebanon,  and  then  returned 
to  the  home  farm,  where  he  spent  several  years  in 
assisting  his  father  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home  tract. 
In  1907  he  secured  a  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  conn- 
try  districts,  and  durmg  something  under  three  years 
had  charges  in  the  rural  communities,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  coming  to  the  decision  that  he  needed  further 
preparation  himself.  He  accordingly,  in  1909,  at- 
tended the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia  during 
the  summer  term,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  enter  upon 
his  studies  for  a  broader  field  of  effort.  Since  young 
manhood  he  had  been  anxious  to  follow  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  as  that  of  educator  did  not  satisfy  his 
ambitions  he  decided  upon  law.  Li  1910  he  entered 
the  Washburn  School  of  Law,  from  which  he  was  dulj 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1913  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  in  September  of  that  same  year 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at  once  began  practice 
at  Lebanon,  but  remained  in  that  community  only  a 
short  time,  coming  on  November  5,  1913,  to  Mankato, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  a  general  dvfl  and 
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criminal  practice.  Both  in  his  private  practice  and  his 
official  position  Mr.  Myers  is  winning  a  position  at  the 
bar  which  is  a  full  justification  of  his  faithful  and 
careful  preparations  for  his  professional  career.  A 
democrat  in  his  political  views,  he  has  been  active  in 
the  ranks  of  his  party  since  attaining  his  majority  and 
has  won  the  confidence  and  support  of  its  leaders  here. 
His  fellow  citizens  saw  in  him  a  thoroughly  capable, 
skilled  and  astute  lawyer,  and  recognized  him  as  being  , 
good  official  timber,  so  that  in  1914  he  was  made  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  county  attorney. 
He  was  duly  elected  thereto  November  3d  by  a  major- 
ity of  700  votes,  and  so  capably  did  he  discharge  his 
duties  that  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  re-election 
on  November  7, 1916,  he  received  1,300  more  votes  than 
his  opponent  and  raised  his  former  plurality  by  nearly 
double,  an  indication  of  the  satisfaction  which  his 
fellow  citizens  felt  in  the  work  of  his  first  term.  Mr. 
Myers  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
a  director  of  the  church  board,  a  member  of  the  Sun- 
day school  board,  and  secretary  of  the  Sunday  school. 
Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  Mankato  Lodge  No. 
186,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Mankato 
Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He 
has  various  business  interests,  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
Montrose  State  Bank,  and  owns  his  own  residence  on 
West  Main  Street.  Mr.  Myers'  clientage  has  already 
bec(»ne  extensive  and  the  legal  interests  entrusted  to 
him  of  an  important  character.  He  maintains  offices 
in  the  courthouse. 

On  August  25,  1915,  at  Mankato,  Mr.  Myers  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Blanche  Owens,  daughter 
of  the  late  Doctor  Owens,  a  physician  of  Argonia, 
Kansas.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  have  no  children. 

Alvin  W.  Millee,  of  Formoso,  has  spent  nearly  all 
his  life  in  Jewell  County,  and  since  coming  to  For- 
moso has  built  up  a  large  furniture  and  undertaking 
business  and  is  widely  known  as  that  city 's  progressive 
mayor. 

Mr.  Miller  was  bom  at  Lena,  Illinois,  March  18, 
1876.  His  father  was  the  late  T.  A.  Miller,  who  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1841,  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated and  married  in  his  native  state  and  followed 
the  trade  of  wagon  making.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  lived  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  and  in  1878  came  to 
Jewell  City,  Kansas,  where  he  followed  his  trade  suc- 
cessfully until  his  death  in  November,  1916.  He  was 
a  republican,  a  very  active  supporter  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  past  master  of  Jewell  Lodge 
No.  11,  Ancient.  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  was 
a  veteran  Union  soldier.  He  went  to  the  war  with  an 
Illinois  regiment.  T.  A.  Miller  married  Bebecca 
Hoover.  She  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1845  and  is 
still  living  at  Jewell  City.  There  were  nine  children: 
Harry,  a  painter  and  decorator  at  Jewell  City;  War- 
ren, connected  with  a  commission  firm  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Charles,  a  farmer  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; Bosa,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four; 
Andrew  H.,  mentioned  in  a  later  paragraph;  Louis, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  tliirty-two  in  Jewell  City ;  Alvin 
W.;  Edith,  wife  of  Alexander  Salisbury,  a^  Missouri 
farmer;  and  Sherman,  who  was  drowned  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years. 

Alvin  W.  Miller  grew  up  at  Jewell  City,  where  he 
attended  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  Leaving 
school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  became  clerk  in  & 
store  in  Jewell  CSty  and  in  April,  1898,  enlisted  as 
orderly  sergeant  of  Company  D  of  the  Twenty-first 
Kansas  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  out  in  January, 
1899,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant.   Most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  Chickamauga, 


Georgia.     The  record  of  this  regiment  will  be  found 
on  other  pages. 

After  his  brief  military  experience  Mr.  Miller  came 
to  Formoso  in  1899,  and  was  employed  in  the  store 
of  George  Trump  until  1905.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
furniture  and  undertaking  business  and  has  been  very 
successful.  He  owns  his  store  on  Main  Street,  also 
the  opera  house  of  the  town,  and  his  home  is  in  the 
Leydig  Addition  to  Formoso. 

For  six  years  Mr.  Miller  was  k  member  of  the 
town  council  and  was  first  elated  mayor  in  1913,  being 
re-elected  in  1915  and  1917.  There  are  few  towns  in 
Kansas  that  have  had  a  more  efficient  and  progressive 
administration  than  Formoso  under  Mayor  Miller.  One 
of  the  chief  improvements  was  the  establishment  of 
an  electric  lighting  system  for  the  town,  and  there  has 
just  been  completed  the  organization  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment, with  auto  truck,  chemical  engine  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  prompt  extinguishment  of  fire. 
Formosp  now  has  the  best  street  improvements  of  any 
town  of  its  size  in  Jewell  County.  Mayor  Miller  was 
also  instrumental  in  getting  the  city  hall  erected. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Aetna  Building 
and  Loan  Association  of  Topeka,  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Conunercial  Club,  is  a  republican  in  politics,  is 
affiliated  with  Formoso  Lodge  No.  336,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  Jewdl  Chapter  No.  85,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons,  is  past  noble  grand  of  Formoso  Lodgo 
No.  432,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  past 
consul  and  for  the  last  eight  years  banker  of  Formoso 
Camp  No.  1622,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  an 
order  with  which  he  has  been  identified  twenty-two 
years,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Fraternal 
Citizens. 

In  June,  1903,  at  Formoso,  Mr.  Miller  married  'Miss 
Elsie  G.  Hale,  daughter  of  J.  F.  and  Mary  (Higby) 
Hale.  Her  parents  live  at  Osborne,  Kansas,  where  her 
father  is  publisher  of  the  Osbome  News.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miller  have  four  bright  young  children:  Vivian, 
bom  in  1904;  Opal,  bom  in  1906;  Howard,  bora  in 
1910 ;  and  Doris,  born  in  1914. 

Andrew  H.  Miller,  brother  of  Alvin  W.,  is  also 
closely  identified  with  the  business  affairs  of  Formoso, 
where  he  is  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Formoso 
Mercantile  Company.  He  was  born  at  Freeport  in 
Stephenson  County,  Illinois,  June  3,  1872,  but,  like  his 
brother,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Jewell 
City.  He  left  high  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  went 
to  work  for  the  Robinson  Mercantile  Company,  and 
has  been  connected  with  that  firm  almost  altogether, 
throughout  his  business  career.  In  1900  the  company 
sent  him  to  Formoso  as  manager  of  their  large  general 
merchandise  store,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  business 
enterprises  in  Jewell  County.  The  store  is  located  on 
Main  Street.  Mr.  Miller  built  a  modem  residence  on 
Main  Street  in  1908.  He  is  a  republican,  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  is  past  master  of  Formoso 
Lodge  No.  336,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  a  member  of  Jewell  Chapter,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons, 
and  Beloit  Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar. 

In  1898,  at  Jewell  City,  Andrew  H,  Miller  married 
Miss  Jessie  Postlethwaite.  They  have  one  child,  John 
Postlethwaite,  bom  January  17,  1909. 

Mrs.  Louisa  MeClung  Postlethwaite,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  H.  Miller,  and  residing  at  their  home  in  For- 
moso, was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Ohio,  daughter  of 
Bobert  R.  McClung,  one  of  the  Kansas  pioneers.  Mr. 
McClung  was  born  in  Butier  County,  Pennsylvania, 
June  6,  1805,  of  ancestry  that  came  to  Pennsylvania 
in  colonial  days  from  Scotland.  He  died  in  Jewell 
City,  Kansas,  June  21,  1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
He  was  reared  and  married  in  Butler  County,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  moved  from  there  to  Ohio,  and  in  1868  joined 
the  earliest  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Jewell  City, 
Kansas.  He  and  other  members  of  the  family  home- 
steaded  five  quarter  sections  of  land,  and  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
very  stanch  republican,  an  elder  and  active  supporter 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  ^cClung  married 
for  his  first  wife  Miss  Nancy  McCanlass,  who  died  in 
Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  child  of  the 
union  was  drowned  when  young.  For  his  second  wile 
Mr.  McCluug  married  Louisa  Leflingwell,  who  was  born 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1806  and  died  at  Jew- 
ell, Kansas,  in  November,  1879,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  There  were  four  children  of  this  marriage: 
Orville,  who  served  as  a  Union  soldier  and  died  in 
Oklahoma,  where  he  had  filled  the  office  of  postmaster ; 
Nancy  married  George  8.  Green,  both  now  deceased ; 
W.  C.  McClung,  who  has  charge  of  a  seed  house  at 
Jewell  City;  and  Mrs.  Postlethwaite. 

Mrs.  Postlethwaite  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  also  attended  the  Oxford 
Woman's  College  there.  She  was  married  to  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  1870.  •  She  is 
an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  charter  member  of  Jewell  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Postlethwaite,  father  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  MUler, 
was  born  at  Newton  Hamilton,  Pennsylvania,  August 
22,  1848.  He  died  at  Jewell  City  November  26,  1910. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1868,  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  in  1871,  a  year 
after  his  marriage,  moved  to  Jewell  City.  He  studied 
law  in  local  offices  at  Jewell  City,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  was  a  very  successful  lawyer  and  real  estate 
man.'  He  was  very  closely  identified  with  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  past 
master  of  Jewell  Lodge  No.  11,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  a  member  of  Jewell  Chapter,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  and  past  eminent  commander  of  Beloit 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar.  For  many  years  ho 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Masonic  Home  at  "Wichita. 
He  was  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Jewell,  and  in  politics  a  republican.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Postlethwaite  had  five  children:  Robert  C,  an 
attorney  living  at  Jewell  City;  Jessie,  wife  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Miller;  William  C,  bookkeeper  for  the  Idaho  Imple- 
ment Company  at  Caldwell,  Idaho;  John,  a  farmer  at 
Elk  Falls,  Kansas;  and  Frank  McClung,  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  Medical 
bollege  and  now  in  practice  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

K.  Ellis  Sherrill,  M.  D.  A  physician  and  surgeon 
of  finished  ability  and  wide  experience  practicing  at 
Formoso,  Doctor  Sherrill  located  in  Kansas  about  two 
years  ago,  having  previously  practiced  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas.  He  was  licensed  lo  practice  by  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  1911,  by  that 
of  the  Arkansas  Board  in  1912,  and  by  reciprocal 
privileges  now  has  the  right  to  practice  in  about  forty 
states  of  the  Union. 

Doctor  Sherrill  was  born  at  Bismarck  in  St.  Fran- 
cois County,  Missouri,  April  7,  1873.  His  paternal 
ancestry  is  of  English  descent  and  was  established 
in  old  Virginia  in  colonial  times.  His  father,  De 
Lafayette  G.  Sherrill,  was  born  in  Hall  County, 
Georgia,  in  1826  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  St.  Francois  County,  Missouri, 
where  the  family  located  on  January  1,  1839.  He 
grew  to  manhood  there,  and  spent  his  active  life  as 
a  farmer.  However,  he  was  a  California  forty-niner 
and   for  five   years   he   carried   pick   and   shovel   up 


and  down  most  of  the  famous  gulches  of  that  country 
and  was  an  unusually  successful  prospector  and  miner. 
He  died  at  Bismarck,  Missouri,  in  1900.  He  was  a 
democrat  and  was  one  of  the  leading  local  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  also  belonged  to  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife 
was  Emeline  WaUen,  who  was  bom  in  St.  Francoia 
County,  Missouri,  October  3,  1842,  and  died  at  Bis- 
marck, January  18,  1914.  Their  children  were:  C.  M. 
Sherrill,  a  farmer  at  Bismarck,  Missouri;  R.  L.  Sher- 
rill, also  a  farmer  there;  Doctor  Sherrill;  H.  D.,  a 
farmer  at  Bismarck;  and  Mary  Ellen,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  three  months. 

Doctor  Sherrill  was  educated  in  public  schools  at 
Bismarck,  graduating  from  high  school  in  1892.  Like 
so  many  successful  professional  men  he  had  consider- 
able experience  as  a  teacher.  He  taught  school  in 
the  various  districts  of  St.  Francois  County  for  about 
fifteen  years.  In  1907  he  entered  Barnes  University 
at  St.  Louis,  where  he  completed  his  course  and  re- 
ceived his  M.  D.  degree  in  1911.  He  has  returned 
to  the  university  three  different  summers  for  post- 
graduate work.  Doctor  Sherrill  practiced  at  Knob- 
lock,  Missouri,  from  July,  1911,  until  January,  1912, 
when  he  became  house  surgeon  for  the  Missouri-Pacific 
Railway  Hospital  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  After 
twelve  months  he  diversified  his  experience  still  further 
by  becoming  lumber  camp  physician  and  surgeon  for 
the  A.  J.  Neimeyer  Lumber  Company  in  Arkansas. 
Thus  with  a  thorough  training  and  many  exeeptional 
qualifications  Doctor  Sherrill  began  practice  at  For- 
moso, Kansas,  iir  1915.  He  has  already  built  up  a 
very  gratifying  general  practice.  His  offices  are  on 
Main  Street  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  county  and 
state  medical  societies  and  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

While  living  in  his  native  county  Doctor  Sherrill 
was  recorder  of  vital  statistics.  In  politics  he  is  a 
democrat.  A  believer  in  fratemalism,  he  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  a  number  of  the  best  orders.  He  is 
senior  warden  of  Formoso  Lodge  No.  336,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  is  a  member  of  Copestone 
Chapter  No.  33,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  at  De  Soto, 
Missouri,  has  Scottish  Rite  affiliations  with  Arkansas 
Consistory  at  Little  Rock,  and  is  a  member  of  Isis 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Salina.  He  is  past 
patron  of  Formoso  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  worthy 
patron  of  Sabylla  Chapter  of  that  order  at  Bismarck, 
Missouri.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Kansas  Fraternal 
Citizens,  Lovewell  Lodge  No.  647,  Inclependent  Order 
Odd  Fellows,  Superior  Encampment  No.  63  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  Concordia  Lodge  No.  386,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  life  member 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Doctor  Sherrill  first  married  at  St.  Louis,  in  1898, 
Miss  Mary  Robadeux.  She  died  in  1904,  leaving  four 
children:  Alta  and  De  Lafayette  G.,  both  students 
in  high  school;  and  Hardee  and  M.  M.,  who  are  still 
in  the  grade  schools.  In  1906,  at  Bismarck,  Missouri 
Doctor  Sherrill  married  Miss  Isabelle  Pyrtle,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Pyrtle,  who  live  at  Glen 
Allen,  Missouri,  her  father  being  a  railroad  man. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sherrill  have  seven  young  children, 
named  Hoke  K.,  Pinckney  E.,  Sydney  H.,  ElUbelle 
Korania  and  Armon  Hadlai,  twins,  Harmon  Adlai  and 
Consuella  Charmion. 

Fred  S.  Watt,  cashier  of  the  Lovewell  State  Bank, 
is  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and  widely  known 
in  Jewell  County,  and  besides  his  banking  duties  is 
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also  pastor  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  at  Love- 
well. 

Mr.  Watt  was  bom  in  Webster  County,  Nebraska, 
July  30,  1879.  He  is  of  English  ancestry  but  the 
family  located  in  Pennsylvania  in  colonial  times.  His 
grandfather,  John  Watt,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1810 
and  in  1871  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Web- 
ster County,  Nebraska,  where  he  homesteaded  160 
acres  near  Guide  Bock.  He  was  a  practical  farmer, 
and  spent  his  last  years  in  comfortable  retirement 
at  Guide  Rock,  where  he  died  in  1891.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Adams,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1815  and 
died  at  Guide  Rock,  Nebraska,  in  1899.  Pive  of  their 
children  are  still  living:  James,  a  retired  farmer  at 
Guide  Rock;  Fred,  who  follows  the  trade  of  butcher 
at  Guide  Rock;  L.  L.,  a  retired  hotel  man  at  Guide 
Rock;  Frank  Watt;  and  Addie,  who  is  living  at  Guide 
Rock,  widow  of  Charles  Ely,  who  was  a  farmer. 

Frank  Watt,  father  of  Fred  8.,  was  born  in  Ver- 
milion County,  Illinois,  in  1857,  and  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Nebraska.  He  grew  up  there,  and  on  reaching 
his  majority  homesteaded  eighty  acres  of  land  and 
has  developed  some  imi>ortant  interests  as  a  farmer. 
He  is  still  living  on  his  old  homestead  in  Webster 
County.  In  matters  of  politics  he  is  an  independent 
and  is  active  in  the  United  Brethren  Church.  Frank 
Watt  married  Sarah  C.  Bayles,  who  was  born  near 
Brownsville,  Nebraska,  in  1862.  Fred  S.  is  the  oldest 
of  their  five  children.  Charles  E.  is  a  farmer  near 
Guide  Rock,  Nebraska;  Alma  E.  is  the  wife  of  Lee 
Shaffer,  a  farmer  near  Guide  Rock;  Homer  died  at 
the  age  of  two  years;  and  Cecile  is  still  at  home  with 
her  parents. 

Fred  S.  Watt  received  his  early  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Webster  County,  Nebraska.  His 
life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm  until  twenty-one 
and  for  two  years  he  taught  school  in  his  native 
county.  In  1901  he  graduated  from  the  Omaha  Com- 
mercial College,  did  some  clerical  work  in  that  city 
and  also  in  Washington  County,  Idaho,  but  in  1906 
returned  to  Webster  County,  Nebraska,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully identified  with  school  work  until  1914.  In 
preparation  for  the  ministry  Mr.  Watt  attended  the 
Moody  Bible  Institute  at  Chicago  and  God's  Bible 
School  of  Cincinnati.  He  took  up  his  duties  as  pastor 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church  at  Lovewell  in  1914, 
and  has  steadily  looked  after  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  that  church  and  has  done  much  to  build  it 
up  into  a  live  and  vital  organization.  Mr.  Watt 
entered  the.  Lovewell  State  Bank  as  an  employe  in 
1915,  was  promoted  to  assistant  cashier  January  1, 
1917,  and  has  held  the  post  of  cashier  since  June  1, 
1917.  This  bank  was  established  in  1911  by  F.  B. 
Warren,  president,  and  William  E.  Dannifer  as  cash- 
ier. The  present  officers  of  the  bank  are  S.  L.  Myers, 
president;  B.  J.  Stofer,  vice  president;  and  Fred  S. . 
Watt,  cashier.  The  bank  has  a  capital  of  $10,000 
and  surplus  and  profits  of  $1,200.  Mr.  Watt  owns 
his  home  on  Main  Street  and  the  bank  is  on  the  same 
thoroughfare.  In  matters  of  politics  he  is  independent. 

In  1914,  at  Guide  Rock,  Nebraska,  he  married  Miss 
Jennie  Snider.  Her  parents,  L.  G.  and  Ida  M.  (Beech- 
ler)  Snider,  live  near  Guide  Rock,  her  father  being  a 
farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watt  have  two  children :  Homer 
Frederick,  born  June  24,  1915,  and  Melvin  Francis, 
bom  September  24,  1916. 

Jesse  B.  Horn  is  now  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Oneida  in  Nemaha  County.     He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Kansas,  and  has  spent  most  of  his  years  since 
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he  attained  his  majority  in  school  work  either  as  a 
teacher  or  as  an  administrator  of  schools. 

His  ancestry,  the  Horns,  originated  in  Germany 
and  from  there  came  to  Pennsylvania,  later  removing 
to  Ohio.  His  grandfather,  George  Horn,  was  bom  in 
Ohio  in  1824,  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  after 
living  for  a  number  of  years  in  Indiana  moved  in 
1869  to  Kansas  and  was  a  pioneer  in  Labette  County 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Douglas  County  and  finally  retired  to 
Seneca,  Missouri,  where  he  died  in  1898.  Besides 
working  at  his  trade  he  also  owned  farm  lands  in 
Kansas. 

E.  R.  Horn,  father  of  Jesse  B.,  was  bom  in  Indiana 
September  19,  1857,  and  was  about  eleven  years  old 
when  the  family  came  to  Kansas.  He  grew  up  and 
received  his  early  schooling  in  his  native  state  and 
on  coming  to  Kansas  lived  at  Mound  Valley.  He  was 
married  in  Johnson  County  and  since  his  marriage 
has  lived  on  his  farm  four  miles  northeast  of  Gardner 
in  that  county  and  is  still  cultivating  his  fields  and 
looking  after  his  crops  and  land.  He  is  a  republican 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica. E.  R.  Horn,  in  1879,  married  Lulu  Miller,  who 
was  bom  March  8,  1862,  at  Abingdon,  Illinois.  They 
have  nine  children,  the  oldest,  being  Jesse  Burton 
Horn.  R.  R.  Horn  is  a  farmer  at  Gardner.  James 
Herbert  now  lives  in  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid.  Gertrude, 
a  twin  sister  of  James  H.,  died  at  lola,  Kansas  in 
1910,  the  wife  of  William  Brassfield.  Ruby  is  the 
wife  of  John  P.  Hurtzler,  a  farmer  near  Gardner. 
C.  L.  Horn  is  a  merchant  at  Gardner.  Maude  mar- 
ried E.  W.  Moore,  and  they  live  at  Lincoln^  Nebraska, 
where  he  is  solicitor  for  a  firm.  Zorene  is  the  wife 
of  Fred  Atwood,  a  farmer  at  Gardner,  Kansas. 
Charles  V.,  the  youngest  of  the  f  amUy  is  still  at  home 
with  his  parents. 

Jesse  Burton  Hom  attended  the  rural  schools  of 
Johnson  County  and  was  bom  on  his  father's  farm 
in  that  locality  March  4,  1880.  He  graduated  from 
the  Olathe  High  School  in  1898  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  taught  near  Edgerton^  Kansas.  Then 
followed  three  years  of  active  experience  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Johnson  County  and  for  two  years  he  was 
principal  of  schools  at  Stanley  and  another  two 
years  principal  at  Edgerton.  For  six  years  he  was 
assistant  principal  at  the  Gardner  schools,  and  in 
1916  took  his  present  post  as  superintendent  of  the 
Oneida  schools. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Horn  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuting  his  studies  and  is  now  working  for  his 
degree  Bachelor  of  Literature.  He  has  been  a  student 
in  the  Lincoln-Jefferson  College  in  Ohio.  Politically 
he  is  a  republican.  He  formerly  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  affiliated 
with  Gardner  Lodge  No.  56,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  Gardner  Camp  No.  4355,  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America.  He  is  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Kansas  State  and  Nemaha  County  Teachers 
Associations. 

Mr.  Horn  married  in  1910,  at  Gardner,  Miss  Nell 
K.  Riley,  a  daughter  of  C.  A.  and  Kate  (Oshel)  Riley. 
Her  parents  live  at  Castor,  Canada,  where  her  father 
is  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horn  have  three  children : 
Donald  R.,  born  December  5,  1911;  Anna  Lois,  bom 
September  19,  1914;  and  William,  born  August  10, 
1916. 

De.  O.  a.  Olson  is  one  of  the  well  known  prac- 
titioners of  Concordia,  where  he  has  spent  many  years 
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in  his  successful  healing  of  manj  obstinate  and 
troublesome  cases  both  <£ronic  and  otherwise.  His 
success  has  been  unusual,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
his  treatment  is  simple.  Patients  come  to  him  from 
all  over  the  state,  and  he  has  cured  manj  ailments 
that  have  been  given  up  hj  other  practitioners. 

Doctor  Olson  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  November, 
1859,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1880.  In  his 
younger  years  he  learned  the  stone  mason's  trade, 
and  followed  that  as  a  journeyman.  It  was  by  acci- 
dent that  he  discovered  the  secret  art  of  healing  and 
his  since  given  his  entire  attention  to  his  profession. 

Doctor  Olson  states  the  basic  principles  of  his  pro- 
fessional ideas  and  practice  about  as  follows:  It  is 
now  high  time,  says  the  doctor,  that  the  true  phy- 
sician shoi:dd  treat  man  so  that  he  ma^  know  how 
to  live  rather  than  to  prepare  him  to  die,  by  filling 
his  system  with  poisonous  drugs.  Nature  in  her 
extensive  laboratory  has  provided  ample  remedies 
for  every  ailment.  Those  remedies  are  not  always 
found  in  the  form  of  drugs.  The  laboratory  is  often 
the  humacn  body  in  which  can  be  found  that  power 
which  though  unseen  and  indestructible  is  none  the 
less  ef&cacious.  Paracelsus  speaks  along  those  lines 
when  he  tells  physicians  that  they  have  deserted  the 
patii  indicated  by  nature  and  built  up  for  themselves 
an  artificial  system 'through  which  they  prey  upon 
the  pockets  of  the  si<^.  They  poison  the  people  and 
ruin  their  health  and  denounce  any  one  who  does  not 
follow  their  schools.  There  are  three  kingdoms  acting 
in  tjie  constitution  of  man:  An  outer,  an  inner  and 
an  uttermost  principle.  These  kingdoms  are  not 
understood  by  the  various  medical  schools,  conse- 
quently humanity  suffers  loss  of  health  and  life.  In 
the  practice  of  his  art  Doctor  Olson  discards  all  medi- 
cine and  goes  back  to  nature's  laboratory  for  his 
power  to  overcome  the  diseases  of  the  human  body. 

Balph  W.  McDonald  is  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Bobinson  Index!  at  Bobinson,  Kansas.  His  activi- 
ties and  experiences  have  nearly  all  been  wrought 
out  in  the  environment  of  a  printing  office  and  editorial 
sanctum. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  school  and  be^^ 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Hia- 
watha World.  He  was  with  that  paper  in  various 
capacities  until  JiUy,  1914,  when  he  removed  to  Bob- 
inson and  bought  the  Index.  This  is  one  of  the  older 
papers  of  Brown  County,  having  been  established  in 
1891.  Through  populism  and  every  other  politicalism 
it  has  steadfastly  advocated  republican  jprinciples. 
Under  its  present  management  the  Index  is  a  high 
grade  home  newspaper,  and  circulates  throughout 
Brown  and  surrounding  counties.  It  has  a  well 
equipped  plant  and  the  paper  is  issued  from  the  office 
on  Parsons  Street. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  having  been 
bom  on  a  farm  in  Doniphan  County,  August  30,  1886, 
His  ancestry  is  Scotch.  His  father,  A.  W.  McDonald, 
who^  lives  at  Hiawatha,  was  born  at  Milford,  Ohio, 
grew  up  in  his  native  state,  and  came  to  Kansas 
when  a  young  man  in  1879.  He  was  first  at  Wichita 
and  afterwards  became  a  farmer  in  Doniphan  County, 
where  he  married.  In  1888  he  removed  to  Wallace 
County,  Kansas,  farmed  there  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  but  since  1895  has  lived  retired  at  Hiawatha. 
He  is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Bethany 
Beformed  Church.  A.  W.  McDonald  married  Sarah 
Swartz,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1861  and  died  at 
Hiawatha  in  1897.  Their  children  are:  French,  an 
electrical  engineer  living  at  Carrolton,  Missouri;  Anna, 
wife  of  £.  F.  Hoch,  a  paving  contractor  living  at 


Hiawatha;  Hugh,  a  miller  whose  home  is  in  McKinney, 
North  Dakota;  Balph  W.;  and  Dorothy,  still  at  home 
with  her  parents. 

Balph  W.  McDonald  was  educate  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hiawatha  from  the  age  of  nine  years,  and 
attended  high  school  there  until  he  entered  the  print- 
ing business.  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  republican  and  has 
done  much  to  build  up  and  strengtjien  his  party  in 
his  home  locality.  In  1916  he  was  central  committee- 
man for  Bobinson  Township.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  belongs  to  Hiawatha 
Council  No.  184  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

Mr.  McDonald  married  in  1909,  at  Hiawatha,  Miss 
Clara  Stewart,  daughter  of  J.  S.  and  Bebecca  (SmDe) 
Stewart,  who  now  reside  at  Hiawatha;  Her  father 
is  a  marble  worker  and  has  a  marble  shop  at  Hia- 
watha. Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald  have  two  daughters, 
Vera,  bom  April  12, 1910;  and  Virginia,  bom  January 
19,  1916. 

Balph  Chester  Ddcon.  While  many  of  the  suc- 
cessful men  represented  in  this  publication  have  found 
their  work  as  farmers,  cattle  men,  merchants,  banken 
and  in  the  professions,  Balph  Chester  Dixon  has  di- 
rected his  energies  practically  along  one  line  since 
leaving  college  and  has  made  a  notable  success  as 
a  fruit  grower  and  horticulturist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arkansas  City.  He  has  a  splendid  fruit  farm  three 
miles  northwest  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  apple  growers  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  bom  at  Caldwell 
August  5,  1875.  His  people  have  lived  in  Amen^ 
for  a  number  of  generations.  The  Dixons  came  <Mrigi- 
nally  jout  of  Ireland  and  were  colonial  settlers  in 
Maryland.  Until  tiie  Civil  war  the  Dixons  were  slave 
holders.  Mr.  Dixon's  grandfather,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son Dixon,  was  bom  near  Church  Creek,  Maryland, 
in  1812,  grew  up  and  married  there,  and  then  came 
West  and  settled  near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  He  was 
there  before  the  railroad,  and  St.  Joseph  was  chiefly 
important  as  a  river  town  and  a  supply  point  for  the 
West.  He  acquired  a  large  estate  and  became  a  ship- 
ping contractor,  sending  freight  across  the  plains  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains  and  further.  He  owned  slaves, 
and  early  in  the  Civil  war,  because  of  that  fact  and 
because  of  his  pronounced  Southern  sympathies,  was 
driven  out  of  Missouri  and  went  to  the  vacant  prairies 
of  Nebraska.  He  died  at  Caldwell,  Kansas,  in  1884. 
He  married  Aurelia  Wilcox,  who  died  near  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  Five  of  the  children  of  these  grandparents 
are  still  living,  namely:  Charles  B.,  a  farmer  near 
Ponca  City,  Oklahoma;  Sarah  B.,  who  lives  at  Alham- 
bra,  California,  widow  of  Dr.  James  Shepard,  who 
was  a  physician ;  Alma  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Vawter, 
a  dentist  at  Alhambra,  California;  Carrie  married 
H.  H.  Davidson,  a  shoe  merchant  at  Los  Angeles, 
California;  and  Dorcas  resides  in  Arkansas  Ci^,  the 
widow  of  William  Stewart,  a  farmer. 

.N.  J.  Dixon,  father  of  Balph  C,  was  bom  near 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1842.  He  grew  up  near  that 
city,  and  as  a  youth  he  enrolled  in  an  organization  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  was  captured  early  in  the  war, 
and  soon  afterwards  paroled.  He  went  with  his  par- 
ents to  Nebraska,  was  married  at  Fall  City  in  that 
state,  and  took  up  his  active  career  as  a  merchant 
In  1871  he  removed  to  Caldwell,  Elansas,  where  he 
was  the  pioneer  merchant,  and  also  served  as  the 
first  mayor  of  the  town.  He  subsequently  held  the 
of&ce  of  county  commissioner  of  Sumner  County.  He 
died  at  Caldwell  in  1879.  Politically  he  was  a  demo- 
crat. N.  J.  Dixon  married  Julia  A.  Leaf.  She  was 
bom  in  England  in  1849,  but  was  brought  to  America 
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when  one  year  old  by  her  parents,  who  settled  in 
Michigan  and  afterwards  in  Missouri.  She  died  at 
Caldwell,  Kansas,  in  1879,  the  same  year  as  her  hus- 
band, and  her  two  younger  children,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son and  Julia  A.,  aged  respectively  two  and  one  year, 
died  at  the  same  time  as  the  result  of  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  only  two  children  to  grow 
up  were  James  L.,  who  died  at  Arkansas  City  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  and  Ralph  Chester. 

Balph  C.  Dixon  was  educated  at  Drury  College 
in  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  Kemper  Military  School 
at  Boonville.  He  was  graduated  in  1895,  and  since 
that  year  has  been  engaged  in  the  fruit  business  at 
Arkansas  City.  Mr.  Dixon's  fruit  farm  comprises 
400  acres.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  apples,  and  during 
the  ordinary  season  he  is  one  of  the  chief  shippers  of 
fruit  from  this  point.  He  and  his  family  Hve  on 
the  farm  and  he  gives  it  the  closest  of  his  personal 
supervision  from  early  spring  until  the  crop  is  gathered 
in  the  fall.  His  winter  home  is  a  modem  residence, 
complete  in  all  details,  which  he  built  in  1917  at 
the  corner  of  North  B  Street  and  Chestnut  Avenue 
in  Arkansas  City. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  closely  allied  with,  the  interests  of 
Arkansas  City,  is  a  member  of  its  Commercial  Club 
and  a  director  in  the  Security  National  Bank.  He 
is  a  democrat  and  is  affiliated  with  Crescent  Lodge 
No.  133,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Bennett 
Chapter  No.  41,  Boyal  Arch  Masohs,  and  Arkansas 
City  Lodge  No.  956,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  married  in  1906,  at  Arkansas  City,  Miss 
Marie  Ware,  daughter  of  J.  M.  and  Sarah  (Adams) 
Ware.  Her  father  is  now  living  retired  at  Lawton, 
Oklahoma. 

Fbancis  C.  Dwinkell  is  a  leading  business  man 
of  Frankfort,  Kansas,  now  proprietor  of  the  electric 
Hght  plant  which  supplies  electric  current  not  only 
to  that  town  but  to  the  town  of  Vermillion.  Besides 
his  own  important  business  connections  he  represents 
a  family  that  has  been  identified  with  this  section 
of  Kansas  since  territorial  days. 

He  is  of  New  England  and  Eevolutionary  lineage. 
His  great-grandfather  fought  gallantly  in  the  struggle 
for  independence  during  the  Eevolution.  His  grand- 
father, Francis  DwinneU,  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1792,  and  was  quite  young  when  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain  broke  out.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter  and  followed  it  during  his  somewhat 
brief  active  career.  He  died  at  Charlestown,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1844. 

WUliam  T.  Dwinnell,  father  of  Francis  C,  was  a 
leader  in  the  free  state  forces  of  Northern  Kansas. 
"He  was  bom  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1837,  and  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died  and  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his 
mother  two  years  later.  While  living  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  A.  D.  Hull,  he  finished  an  academic  education 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  but  left  that  city  when 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  and  came  West  to  Detroit, 
Michigan.  There  he  worked  as  bookkeeper  in  a  de- 
partment store.  It  was  in  1856  that  he  first  came 
to  Kansas,  then  a  territory  and  filled  with  many  law- 
less characters  and  the  contending  elements  of  aboli- 
tionists and  slavery  men.  In  the  vicinity  of  Frank- 
fort in  Marshall  County  he  preempted  160  acres  and 
remained  on  it  about  a  year,  doing  some  preliminary 
development.  He  then  returned  to  Detroit  and  filled 
his  old  position  one  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring 
became  a  permanent  settler  near  Frankfort,  where 
he  developed  a  good  farm  and  in  1859  he  carried 


the  vote  of  Marshall  County  to  Lecompton,  and  through 
his  influence  Marshall  County's  vote  was  given  in 
favor  of  a  free  state.  He  had  the  original  vote  which 
showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  slavery  thrown  out, 
on  the  ground  that  Missourians  in  great  numbers  had 
come  in  and  cast  their  vote  illegally  at  the  polls.  He 
also  took  the  census  of  Northeastern  Kimsas  to  de- 
termine its  sympathies  in  regard  to  the  war  and  during 
the  war  he  was  a  deputy  United  States  enrolling  officer. 
He  was  a  stanch  and  regular  republican  and  for  many 
years  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Frankfort. 
He  was  a  member  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  was  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  This  stanch 
old  Kansas  pioneer  died  at  Mulhall,  Oklahoma,  in 
1916.  He  married  Margaret  E.  Auld,  who  was  bom 
in  Ohio  in  1842  and  died  at  the  home  near  Frankfort 
in  1874.  Of  their  children  the  oldest  is  Elithea,  wife 
of  Albert  Hull,  and  they  are  now  living  retired  at 
Frankfort.  The  next  in  age  is  Francis  C.  D.  C. 
Dwinnell  was  a  banker,  formerly  manager  of  the  bank 
at  Mulhall,  Oklahoma,  and  also  at  Spearfish,  South 
Dakota,  but  had  retired  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  Frankfort  in  1902.  Margaret  E.,  who  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1898,  was  a  resident  of  Mulhall, 
Oklahoma,  and  the  wife  of  A.  C.  Elliott,  who  is  now 
living  at  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma.  William  B.,  who  died 
at  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  1911,  had  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment department  of  the  E.  I,  Dupont  Powder  Com- 
pany.   John,  the  youngest  child,  died  in  infancy. 

Francis  C.  Dwinnell  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Frank- 
fort, Kansas,  December  25,  1864.  He  grew  up  when 
Marshall  County  was  still  in  a  somewhat  raw  condition, 
attended  the  rural  schools  and  also  the  public  schools 
of  Frankfort,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  left  his 
books  to  become  a  practical  farmer.  Farming  was 
his  occupation  until  1912,  and  he  was  as  successful 
in  agriculture  as  he  has  been  in  business  affairs.  On 
selling  his  farm  Mr.  Dwinnell  removed  to  Frankfort 
and  bought  the  electric  light  plant.  This  he  has 
developed  and  improved  and  it  is  now  the  source 
of  light  and  power  for  the  town  of  Frankfort  and 
Vermillion.    The  plant  is  situated  on  Railroad  Street. 

Mr.  Dwinnell  is  a  member  and  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  is  affiliated  with  Frankfort  Lodge 
No.  67,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Frank- 
fort Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythiajs,  Frankfort 
Camp  No.  1482,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
Frankfort  Council  No.  139,  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Security. 

In  1888,  at  Frankfort,  he  married  Miss  Ida  Carr, 
daughter  of  C.  A.  and  Lucretia  (Weise)  Carr.  Her 
parents  reside  at  Hardy,  Iowa.  Her  father  is  an 
honored  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  having  served  with 
the  Union  army  four  years  and  three  months.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dwinnell  have  two  children:  Paul  F.,  the 
only  son,  is  now  associated  with  his  father  in  business. 
Marguerite  married  Thomas  Turner,  who  is  engineer 
for  the  light  plant  at  Frankfort. 

James  Calvin  Morrow.  In  the  death  of  James 
Calvin  Morrow,  which  occurred  at  Washington  July 
4, 1912,  there  passed  away  one  of  the  men  whose  workis 
and  influence  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  the  City  and  County  of  Washington. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  hard 
worker,  a  good  manager  of  men,  a  keen  and  resource- 
ful business  man,  and  especially  faithful  and  efficient 
in  the  performance  of  his  civic  responsibilities  and 
his  obligations  to  friends  and  family.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  to  refer  to  him  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  influential  men  of  affairs  in 
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Northern  Kansas.  As  a  banker  and  leader  in  political 
life  he  gained  wealth  and  influence,  but  it  is  proper 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  to  the  end  he  remained  an 
unassuming,  kind  and  generous  man,  who  possessed  the 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  and  the  affection  of  his 
friends  and  close  associates. 

His  death  occurred  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He 
was  bom  near  the  Town  of  Washington  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  April  3,  1846,  a  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Roberts)  Morrow.  He  had  personality  and 
individual  attributes  of  his  own,  but  he  also  exempli- 
fied those  sturdy  and  splendid  qualities  of  an  old 
and  honorable  American  ancestry.  Most  of  his  fore- 
bears were  farmers  and  as  a  family  both  in  the  ma- 
ternal and  paternal  line  were  noteworthy  for  their 
patriotism.  They  developed  portions  of  the  wilderness 
in  various  successive  frontiers  of  America  and  there 
were  fighters  of  the  family  connection  in  the  French 
and  Indiana  wars,  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
they  have  been  sturdy  patriots  and  citizens  in  all  the 
successive  eras  of  the  country. 

William  Morrow,  the  father,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton Ck)unty,  Pennsylvania,  'in  1807.  He  early  remov^ 
to  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  later  to  Olney,  Hlinois, 
and  in  1865  located  at  Afton,  Iowa,  where  his  death 
occurred  April  1,  1889.  His  career  was  passed  as  a 
farmer.  In  his  young  manhood  he  married  Elizabeth 
Roberts,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1807  and 
died  at  Afton,  Iowa,  February  5,  1892.  Both  were 
active  workers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Their 
eight  children  were:  R.  F.,  of  San  Francisco,  CaJi- 
fomia;  Martha  J.  Bragg,  deceased;  Mary  E.  Lorimer, 
deceased ;  Esther  Laughlin,  deceased ;  Dorcus  W.  Haw- 
kins, of  Olney,  Illinois;  William  B.,  deceased;  James 
Calvin;  and  Wilson  W.  Morrom 

In  1862^  when  James  C.  Morrow  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Olney,  Illinois.  He 
had  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools 
of  his  native  county  and  he  finished  his  education  at 
Olney^  In  1863  he  went  to  Iowa,  taught  school,  and 
with  the  savings  of  that  vocation  he  bought  a  farm 
of  160  acres  in  Union  County,  Iowa.  There  he  first 
became  identified  actively  with  the  buying  and  ship- 
ping of  cattle  to  the  Chicago  markets. 

Mr.  Morrow  came  from  Iowa  to  Kansas  in  1874, 
first  locating  at  Clyde  in  Cloud  County.  There  he 
continued  the  buying  and  shipping  of  stock,  but  in 
1876  removed  to  Washington  County,  taking  a  large 
number  of  stock.  He  was  at  first  a  "squatter"  in 
section  27  of  Union  Township,  but  subsequently  he 
bought  land  and  improved  a  farm.  From  1877  to 
1883  he  was  in  the  general  mercantile  business  with 
John  Swan,  theirs  tSing  the  third  store  established 
at  the  Town  of  Haddam.  On  retiring  from  this  busi- 
ness Mr.  Morrow  entered  real  estate  as  an  associate 
of  Reuben  Vincent.  • 

In  1884  Mr.  Morrow  bought  the  site  and  laid  out 
the  Town  of  Morrow,  now  Morrowville,  in  Washington 
County.  But  he  was  especially  identified  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Town  of  Haddam.  He 
was  president  of  the  townsite  company,  of  its  town 
council,  its  board  of  trustees,  and  it  was  largely  due 
to  its  efforts  that  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Rail- 
road was  built  through  the  town.  He  also  brought 
about  the  organization  of  the  Western  Exchange  Ba^, 
which  he  served  as  president  and  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  experience  which  made  him  one  of  the  lead- 
ing bankers  of  Northern  Kansas. 

For  all  his  successes  in  other  fields,  the  late  Mr. 
Morrow  was  primarily  and  ever  substantially  identified 
with  the  land,  its  development,  and  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture and  livestock.    His  purchases  of  raw  and  un- 


improved land  accumulated  until  at  one  time  he  owned 
about  fourteen  hundred  acres  in  Washington  County. 
He  was  not  a  speculator  in  land,  but  made  all  his 
holdings  of  practical  use  and  they  were  managed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  assets  to  the  county.  As 
a  farmer  and  stockman  it  is  said  that  his  activities 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  man  in  his  section  of  the 
state.  He  was  an  expert  judge  of  cattle  and  in  that 
line  had  a  state  wide  reputation. 

In  1900  Mr.  Morrow  bought  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington.  He  wis 
elected  president,  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
institution  until  his  death.  With  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
this  bank  accumulated  under  his  executive  supervisaoa 
a  surplus  of  $40,000  and  deposits  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  besides  paying  regular  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders. Mr.  Morrow  was  also  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bankers  Deposit  Guaranty  and  Surety 
Company  of  Topeka,  serving  as  a  director  from  its 
incorporation.  He  was  also  a  director  in  the  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Atchison.  The  success  with  whidi 
he  managed  his  own  institution  at  Washington  made 
him  widely  recognized  in  financial  circles  in  KHnwiB 

An  estunate  pf  his  business  career  written  sooa 
after  his  death  may  find  appropriate  place  here:  ' ' He 
had  early  in  life  acquired  the  desire,  the  habit,  the 
love  of  making  money  and  the  habit  of  work.  Hk 
shrewd  business  judgment,  keen  insight  into  1)11810088 
affairs,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  coupled  witii 
indomitable  energy,  enabled  him  to  rank  with  the 
leading  men  of  affairs  in  the  state.  He  left  at  his 
death  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Northern  KanMS, 
and  estate  which  represents  the  brain,  the  pluck  and 
energy  of  one  man,  who  possessed  a  peculiar  faculty 
of  comprehending  the  propitious  moment  and  alwajps 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunity.  He  was  an  am- 
bitious and  tireless  worker,  conservative  in  hia  busi- 
ness methods,  and  his  business  integrity  and  honesty 
were  unquestioned." 

Over  the  state  at  large  he  was  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  legislative  career.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Lower  House  in  the  session  of  1895,  and  in  1896  was 
elected  a  senator  from  the  Twentieth  District,  and 
chosen  for  a  second  term  in  1900.  He  served  during 
the  sessions  of  1897,  1899.  1901  and  1903  and  the 
special  session  of  1898.  He  followed  closely  all  the 
various  measures  before  the  Senate  during  these 
sessions  and  early  became  noted  for  his  judgment  and 
sound  reasoning  in  committee  rooms  and  also  as  a 
leader  and  parUamentarian.  At  the  session  of  1901 
he  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore  and  republican 
floor  leader.  His  influence  was  always  identified  witii 
the  progressive  legislation  of  those  years.  Mr.  Morrow 
was  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in 
Kansas.  As  a  delegate  he  attended  various  state  and 
national  conventions.  In  1904  he  was  vice  presid^t 
of  the  Kansas  Commission  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair. 

Altogether  this  ICansan  exemplified  a  high  type  of 
the  conservative,  unassuming  American,  diligent  in 
his  duties  and  commercial  affairs,  and  always  con- 
scientious. While  he  did  not  live  an  exceptionally 
long  life  it  was  an  exceedingly  busy  one  and  must 
have  fulfilled  practically  the  extent  of  his  ambition. 
While  he  was  successful  in  a  business  way  to  a  con- 
spicuous degree  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  com- 
pleteness and  the  thorough  balance  of  his  character 
and  attainments.'  He  was  a  wealthy  man  who  at  the 
same  time  enjoyed  a  well  earned  popularity  and  the 
esteem  which  goes  with  honorable  Uving  and  which  is 
slowly  developed  from  unselfish  work.  His  family 
life  was  ideal.     He  was  a  home  builder  and  enjoyed 
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most  of  all  those  sacred  associations  which  center 
around  the  family  hearthstone.  On  the  religious  side 
he  believed  in  the  Gospel  of  help  and  hope  and  had 
many  times  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  kindly 
helpfulness  and  good  deeds.  His  religion  was  a  prac- 
tical one,  and  was  made  up  more  of  deeds  than  of 
words.  More  than  all  else  he  possessed  and  exempli- 
fied character,  and  it  is  that  which  in  transmission 
to  his  descendants  proves  the  greatest  legacy. 

At  Hastings,  Nebraska,  June  11,  1889,  Mr.  Morrow 
married  Miss  Rachel  Elliott.  She  was  born  at  Fairs- 
burg,  Union  County,  Ohio,  June  8,  1859,  a  daughter 
of  John  C.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Elliott.  She  brought  to 
her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother  a  thorough  culture 
and  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  distinguish 
the  true  and  noble  woman.  She  has  long  been  promi- 
nent in  the  real  social  life  of  Washington  Cfounly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow  were  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren :    Lena  M.,  James  Calvin  and  William  M. 

Lena  completed  her  education  by  four  and  a  half 
years  of  work  in  the  Kansas  State  University  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  Sorority.  She 
is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Sutton,  who  is  connected 
with  the  National  Supply  Company  at  Independence, 
Kansas,  and  has  two  sons,  Robert  Morrow  and  Walton 
Stanborough  Sutton. 

James  Calvin  Morrow,  the  older  son,  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas  in  the  law  department 
in  1913  with  the  degree  LL.  B.  and  has  since  applied 
himself  successfully  to  business  affairs.  His  home  is 
at  Haddam  on  a  ranch  included  in  his  father's  estate. 
He  is  a  Hereford  cattle  breeder  and  is  also  a  director 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington.  His 
college  affiliations  were  with  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  and 
the  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity,  and  he  is  a  repub- 
lican and  a  member  of  Frontier  Lodge  No.  104,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  l^an  Chamter  No. 
59,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  at  Washington.  James  C. 
married  Lillian  J.  Janicke,  a  daughter  of  H.  O. 
Janicke,  a  retired  resident  of  Washington. 

William  M.  Morrow,  the  younger  son,  is  now  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington.  He  was 
bom  at  Haddam,  Kansas,  attended  the  public  schools 
there  and  at  Washington,  completing  the  hi^  school 
course  in  the  latter  city  in  1911,  finished  his  prepara- 
tory training  in  1912  at  Culver  Military  Academy  at 
Culver,  Indiana,  and  in  1915  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department  of  the  Kansas  State  University.  Like 
his  brother,  though  possessed  of  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions for  the  law,  he  has  applied  himself  to  practical 
business  affairs.  In  1915  he  entered  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Washington  as  assistant  cashier  and  in  July, 
1917,  took  the  post  of  cashier.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Tau  Delta  College  fraternity  and  the  Phi 
Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity  and  is  affiliated  with  Frontier 
Lodge  No.  104,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  Tyrian  Chapter  No.  59,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  Mr. 
Morrow  is  an  active  republican  and  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church. 

J.  Habby  Barley  is  proprietor  and  publisher  of, 
the  Republican-Register,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Wash-* 
ington  County,  and  still  one  of  the  most  successful 
newspapers  in  the  state.    Mr.  Barley  is  a  young  news- 

eaper  man,  and  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  Kepub- 
can-Register  his  experience  was  chiefly  in  education 
and  banking. 

The  Republican-Register  is  the  direct  and  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Western  Observer,  which  was  founded 
at  Washington  in  March,  1869.  Its  publisher  was 
Mark  J.  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly  had  come  to  Washington 
through   the   influence   of   Col.   Dave   Ballard,    who 


gave  him  a  bonus  of  ten  town  lots  to  start  a  local 
newspaper.  The  first  number  of  the  Western  Ob- 
server was  published  March  11,  1869.  It  was  the 
first  paper  published  in  Washington  County.  It  was 
issued  from  a  hand  press,  and  the  sheet  measured 
7  by  9  inches.  Its  influence  was  by  no  means 
measured  by  its  size.  Mr.  Kelly  was  a  very  fair  and 
impartial  editor  and  made  his  joumiJ  a  medium  of 
attracting  many  substantial  people  to  this  section  of 
the  state.  His  paper  circulated  through  all  parts  of 
the  East,  and  many  of  the  best  settlers  in  Washington 
County  heard  of  the  section  through  the  Observer. 
May  21,  1870,  the  Observer  was  sold  to  George  W. 
Shriner  and  James  F.  Tallman,  its  name  being  changed 
to  the  Magnet.  August  25,  1870,  Mark  J.  Kelly,  the 
former  editor,  with  J.  O.  Young,  founded  the  Wash- 
ington Republican,  and  for  about  a  month  in  the 
same  year  a  daily  edition  of  the  paper  was  issued, 
this  being  the  first  daily  in  the  county.  On  January  9, 
1871,  Mr.  Young  bought  the  Magnet  from  George  W. 
Shriner  and  also  Mr.  Kelly's  interest  in  the  I&pub- 
lican,  and  consolidated  the  two  papers  under  the 
name  Washington  Republican.  John  I.  Tallman  bought 
half  interest  in  this  paper  in  the  winter  of  1871,  but 
soon  afterwards  sold  it  to  W.  P.  Day.  Mr.  Young 
bought  out  Mr.  Day  on  February  17,  1872,  and  on 
July  25,  1872,  J.  C.  Martin  and  Perrine  Stultz  bought 
a  half  interest  in  the  Republican.  Mr.  Martin  sub- 
sequently bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Stultz,  but  on 
January  30,  1874,  sold  out  to  John  Guinn.  E.  N. 
Enmions  was  associated  with  Mr.  Martin  from  April 
18,  1873,  to  September  12th  of  the  same  year.  June 
9, 1874,  Mr.  Emmons  bought  the  Republican  from  John 
Guinn,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  enlarged  the  size  to 
a  seven-column  paper.  October  6,  1876,  Mr.  Emmons 
sold  his  interest  to  J.  B.  Besack,  who  in  turn  sold  to 
Ed  Knowles.  Mr.  Knowles  sold  out  to  H.  C.  Robin- 
son in  1885,  and  the  latter  subsequently  took  in  L.  J. 
Sprengle  as  a  partner,  to  whom  he  eventually  sold  his 
entire  interest.  Later  the  Republican  passed  to  L.  A. 
Palmer,  from  him  to  C.  E.  Ingalls,  and  the  latter  in 
1905  bought  the  Washington  County  Register,  which 
had  first  been  established  in  1880,  and  consolidated 
the  two  as  the  Republican-Register.  In  February, 
1915,  the  Republican-Register  passed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Paul  K.  CowgiU  and  a  year  later  Mr.  Barley 
became  proprietor  and  editor.  It  is  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  the  Republican-Register  that  it  has  never 
missed  an  issue  throughout  its  long  career,  and  has 
never  been  printed  on  a  half  sheet.  Its  tone  has 
been  conservative  both  in  politics  and  business,  and 
none  of  its  competitors  have  ever  surpassed  it  in 
circulation  or  in  influence  in  Washington  County. 

J.  Harry  Barley  was  bom  at  Washington,  Kansas, 
January  31,  1888.  The  original  home  of  his  ancestors 
was  in  Germany  but  his  forefathers  came  to  Virginia 
in  colonial  times.  His  grandfather,  George  Barley, 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  farmer  in  Ohio,  where  he 
died  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  J.  W.  Barley,  father 
of  the  Washington  publisher,  was  bom  in  Champaign 
County,  Ohio,  in  1835,  grew  up  and  married  there, 
and  in  early  life  combined  teachmg  with  farming.  In 
1867,  fifty  years  ago,  he  came  to  Kansas  on  a  trip 
of  inspection,  and  in  1869  he  identified  himself  per- 
manently with  the  state  as  a  pioneer  farmer  on  Beaver 
Creek  in  Little  Blue  Township  of  Washington  County. 
There  he  homesteaded  a  tract  of  160  acres,  proved  up 
and  developed  a  farm.  Later  he  removed  to  the 
City  of  Washington,  where  he  taught  school,  clerked 
in  a  store,  and  then  set  up  in  business  as  member 
of  the  firm  Rockefeller,  Barley  &  Young.  He  retired 
from  that  business  upon  his  election  to  the  office  of 
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register  of  deeds  in  the  early  'SOs,  and  held  that 
office  for  two  terms  or  four  years.  Since  retiring  from 
office  he  has  been  continuously  in  the  grocery  business, 
with  his  oldest  son,  Charles  P.,  as  his  partner.  He 
is  one  of  the  oldest  residents  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  respected  citizens  of  Washington 
County.  In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  official  board  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  is  past  master  of  Frontier  Lodge  No. 
104,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a 
member  of  Kearney  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic  His  service  as  a  soldier  was  rendered  in 
1864,  when  he  enlisted  and  was  for  ninety  days  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  captain  of  Company 
F  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Ohio 
Infantry. 

Captain  Barley  married  for  his  first  wife  Elizabeth 
Hallowell.  At  her  death  she  left  four  children:  Vir- 
ginia, living  in  New  York  City,  widow  of  John  L. 
Dixon,  a  wholesale  cigar  merchant  who  died  in  1916. 
Charles  P.,  for  many  years  associated  with  his  father 
in  business  at  Washington,  Kansas;  Alta,  wife  of 
Thomas  H.  Eves,  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado;  and  George  E.,  cash- 
ier of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington,  Kansas. 
Captain  Barley  married  for  his  second  wife  Anna 
Hallowell,  a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  She  was  bom 
in  Ohio  in  1860,  and  is  the  mother  of  two  children, 
J.  Harry  and  Lena.  The  daughter  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Washington  High  School  and  is  still  at  home  with 
her  parents. 

J.  Harry  Barley  received  his  early  education  at 
Washington,  graduating  from  high  school'  in  1908, 
spending  the  following  year  as  a  country  school 
teacher,  and  during  1909-10  was  a  student  in  the 
State  University.  In  1910-11  he  was  superintendent 
of  city  schools  at  Wellington,  Colorado,  spent  the 
next  year  in  the  offices  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  then  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Oketo,  Kansas,  a  year,  and  in 
1915  became  cashier  of  the  HoUenberg  State  Bank  at 
Hollenberg,  Kansas.  From  the  bank  he  assumed  his 
active  responsibilities  as  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
the  Republican-Register  in  February,  1916. 

Mr.  Barley  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington Commercial  Club,  is  a  republican  in  politics, 
is  past  master  of  Frontier  Lodge  No.  104,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  affiliated  with 
Tyrian  Chapter  No.  59,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
Lawrence  Consistory  No.  6  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  Au- 
gust 7,  1913,  at  Washington,  he  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Creighton,  daughter  of  James  and  Margaret 
(McCallum)  Creighton.  Her  mother  now  resides  near 
Morrowville,  Kansas.  Her  father,  deceased,  was  an 
early  farmer  in  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barley  have 
one  son,  George,  born  July  7,  1914. 

Leeoy  E.  Sawin.  For  a  young  man  Leroy  E. 
Sawin  has  come  into  large  prominence  and  respon- 
sibility in  Washington  County,  where  he  is  now  filling 
the  office  of  county  clerk.  To  this  office  Mr.  Sawin 
brought  qualifications  and  ability  far  in  advance  of 
his  years.  He  is  one  of  the  local  men  entrusted  with 
the  grave  responsibility  of  raising  the  local  quota 
for  the  National  American  Army.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  registration  board  of  the  county  and  was  on 
the  exemption  board  until  removed  on  account  of 
draft  age,  sharing  that  responsibility  with  Dr.  HemT" 
D.  Smith  and  Sheriff  D.  W.  McLeod. 

Mr.  Sawin  represents  an  old  family  in  this  section 
of  Kansas  and  both  his  father  and  grandfather  are 


still  living  here.  Leroy  was  bom  at  Home  City  in 
Marshall  County,  May  17,  1890.  His  anceetorsy  the 
Sawins,  were  Scotch-Irish  people  and  immigrated  frooi 
islands  near  England  to  New  York  State  in  pioneer 
times.  Mr.  Sawin 's  grandfather  was  Cassius  Marod- 
lus  Sawin,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  State  and  for  a 
number  of  years  lived  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  a  coal  miner  and  business  man.  In  about  1865 
he  brought  his  family  to  Kuisas,  homesteadinf  160 
acres  in  Washington  County  six  miles  south  ofGieen- 
leaf.  That  was  his  home  for  a  number  of  years  and 
he  later  bought  a  farm  north  of  WaterviUe  in  Mar- 
shall County,  and  since  selling  that  has  lived  retired 
in  WaterviUe. 

Frank  H.  Sawin,  father  of  the  county  clerk,  was 
born  in  October,  1865,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Wadi- 
ington  County,  Kansas,  where  he  grew  up  and  when 
he  has  spent  practically  his  entire  life  except  for  a 
few  years  prior  to  and  after  his  marriage,  when  his 
home  was  in  Marshall  County.  He  is  now  living  on  his 
farm  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Washington  in 
Strawberry  Township.  Farming  and  the  trade  of 
carpenter  have  constituted  his  chief  activities  in  a 
business  way.  He  has  served  on  the  school  board  of 
Strawberry  Township  twenty  years  and  is  township 
clerk.  He  is  an  active  supporter  of  the  Evangelicu 
Association  Church,  is  a  republican,  is  acting  past 
noble  grand  of  Throop  Lodge  No.  516,  Independent 
Ord§r  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  past  venerable  consul  of 
Throop  Camp  No.  5083,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 
Mr.  Frank  Sawin  married  Esther  Elizabeth  Albright, 
who  was  bom  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  April, 
1865.  Of  their  children  Leroy  is  the  oldest.  Mabel 
Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  M.  N.  Johnson,  a  farmer 
near  Thayer  in  Neosho  Cbunty,  Kansas.  Harry  Lin- 
coln is  a  farmer  in  Coleman  Township  of  Washing- 
ton County.  Clara  May  and  Clarence  William  are 
still  at  home,  the  former  a  student  in  the  Washington 
High  School  and  the  latter  in  the  public  schools  of 
Throop. 

Leroy  E.  Sawin  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Throop  for  eleven  terms,  and  on  leaving  school  al 
the  age  of  eighteen  spent  two  years  at  the  carpenter's 
trade,  lived  in  California  during  the  winter  of  1910-11 
and  returned  to  Kansas  to  take  a  course  in  the  Law- 
ence  Business  College.  In  January,  1913,  he  became 
deputy  county  clerk  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  duties  of  that  office  when  he  was  elected  chief 
of  the  office  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  began  his  official 
term  in  January  of  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Sawin  is  a  republican,  is  trustee  and  fiwawfi^ 
secretary  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wash- 
ington, is  past  noble  grand  of  Washington  Lodge  No. 
76,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  member 
of  the  Bebekahs,  is  past  venerable  consul  of  Throop 
Camp  No.  5083,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
belongs  to  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Boyal  Neighbors. 
June  21,  1916,  ^.t  Washington,  he  married  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Moore  Stewart,  daughter  of  John  W.  and  Maggie 
(Roberts)  Stewart.  Her  parents  live  in  Coleman 
Township  of  Washington  Coun^. 

Mabk  H.  Williams,  now  living  retired  at  Barnes 
and  enpoying  the  accumulations  of  many  well  spent 
years,  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  Barnes  and'  of  the  State  of  Kansas  since 
1885. 

He  is  a  native  Pennsylvanian,  and  the  family  was 
introduced  to  that  state  from  Scotland  by  his  grand- 
father, Evan  Williams,  who  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
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1771.  He  was  a  millwriglit  by  trade,  and  followed 
that  occupation  for  many  years  in  Peimsylvania.  He 
died  in  (Wter  Ck)iinfy,  of  that  state,  in  1854. 

It  was  in  Center  County,  Pennsylvania,  that  Mark 
H.  Williams  was  bom  July  29,  1842.  His  father, 
John  Williams,  was  bom  in  Chester  Coun^,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1811,  took  up  the  same  vocation  as  his 
father,  and  worked  at  that  trade  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  death  occurred  in  Center  County  in  1876.  He 
was  a  democrat  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  married  Catiierine  Watson,  who  was  bom  in  Clar- 
ion County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1813  and  died  in  Center 
County  in  1846.  They  had  four  children:  Evan 
Thomas,  a  blacksmith  by  trade  who  died  in  Center 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1873:  Mark  H.;  Hannah 
Jane,  who  died  in  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1897,  and  her  husband,  S.  P.  Davison,  also  de- 
ceased, was  a  lumberman;  John  Irving  is  a  carpenter 
and  contractor  but  is  now  postmaster  of  Lament, 
Center  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Mark  H.  Williams  had  a  brief  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Center  County.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  supported  himself  since  he  was  seven  years 
of  age.  He  worked  on  farms  in  his  native  county  and 
in  Jefferson  County  was  employed  in  the  woods  and 
in  sawmills  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1861 
he  entered  the  three  months'  service  of  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  and  re-enlisted  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth United  States  Infantry.  He  was  first  sergeant 
of  Company  F,  Second  Battalion  and  was  in  active 
duty  as  a  soldier  until  January,  1865.  He  saw  some 
of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  war,  at  Stone  Biver, 
Chiekamauga,  Missionary  Bidge,  and  was  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  his  last  important  battle  being  at 
Jonesbo^o,  G^eorgia. 

Following  the  war  Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  employed  in  the 
woods  and  sawmills  until  1880.  In  that  year  he  re- 
moved to  Wooster,  Ohio,  was  a  farmer  there  and  in 
1885  came  to  Barnes,  Kansas,  and  established  the 
Barnes  Enterprise,  the  first  jmper  of  that  village. 
The  fiirst  issue  of  the  Enterprise  was  dated  August 
6, 1885,  and  it  continued  in  existence  until  1895.  Mr. 
Williams  conducted  the  paper  until  1890,  when  he 
sold  out.  In  the  meantime  he  had  entered  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  and  he  still  writes  some 
insurance  though  he  is  practically  retired.  He  owns 
considerable  real  estate,  including  lots  in  Barnes  and 
the  bank  building  on  Center  Street,  and  his  other 
chief  interest  is  as  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the 
State  Exchange  Bank. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  republican  and  was  formerly 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Improved  Order  of  Bed  Men  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Bepublic. 

In  1865,  in  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania,  he 
married  Miss  Sarah  J.  Davison,  daughter  of  I.  H.  and 
IsabeUe  (Lemon)  Davison.  Both  her  parents  are  long 
since  deceased,  her  father  having  been  a  farmer.  Mrs. 
Williams  died  at  Barnes  August  22,  1895,  leaving 
no  children. 

Sylvanus  Stlvkstee  Lonolkt,  now  living  retired 
at  Greenleaf,  is  one  of  Kansas'  interesting  person- 
alities. Few  men  have  succeeded  in  compressing  even 
within  eighty-three  years  of  life  so  many  varied  ac- 
tivities and  achievements.  Mr.  Longley  traveled  prac- 
tically over  all  the  habitable  globe  before  he  came 
to  Kansas.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  this  state,  and  his 
business  and  civic  relations  in  Washington  County 
have  rolled  up  a  wealth  of  esteem  which  he  now  enjoys 
in  his  declining  years. 


Mr.  Longley  is  a  native  of  the  Pine  Tree  state, 
bom  at  Foxcroft,  Maine,  September  15,  1834.  He  is 
of  old  English  ancestry,  the  Longleys  having  identified 
themselves  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  His 
grandfather,  Zachariah  Longley^  was  born  at  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  helped  the  colonies  fight  for  independ- 
ence during  the  Bevolution,  and  sulwequently  became 
a  pioneer  farmer  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  died  at 
Foxcroft  in  this  state  before  Sylvanus  S.  was  bom. 

Capt.  Sylvanus  Longley,  father  of  the  Greenleaf 
citizen,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1797. 
He  grew  up  and  married  in  his  native  state,  and  then 
removed  to  Foxcroft,  Maine,  and  located  on  land  which 
his  father  had  taken  up  some  years  previou^.  His 
active  life  was  spdnt  as  a  farmer,  partly  in  Foxcroft 
and  partly  in  Dover.  H  identified  hiniself  with  the 
whig  parly  in  politics,  and  at  one  time  held  the  oflce 
of  town  trustee  of  Foxcroft  and  was  also  a  captain 
in  the  Maine  militia.  Captain  Longlcnr  married  Miss 
Oreinda  Gtoland,  who  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in 
1799  and  spent  her  last  days  on  the  farm  of  her  son 
Sylvanus  near  Greenleaf,  Kansas,  where  she  died  in 
1887.  There  were  seven  children,  Sylvanus  being  the 
fifth.  Jefferson  the  oldest,  became  a  sailor  and  died 
at  Dover,  Maine.  Harrison  went  out  to  California 
during  the  days  of  '49,  was  a  miner  in  that  state,  and 
died  at  Willow  Springs,  California.  Franklin  was 
a  carpenter  by  trade  and  died  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Henry  also  followed  the  sea  as  an  occupation  and 
died  at  New  Orleans.  Minerva  died  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  her  husband  is  also  deceased.  Lizzie 
never  married  and  died  at  Dover,  Maine,  in  1883. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Longley  grew  up  on  his  father's  ragged 
farm  in  Maine.  Up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Dover.  Like  some  of 
his  brothers  he  was  attracted  to  the  sea  and  his  first 
voyage  was  on  a  whaling  ship  which  went  around  the 
Hom  into  the  Okotsk  Sea.  At  240*"  south  latitude 
and  133**  30'  west  longitude  the  ship  was  wrecked, 
running  afoul  of  an  unchartered  coral  reef  during 
the  night.  All  hands  got  ashore  after  many  diffico^ 
ties,  the  ship  broke  up  dose  to  shore  and  &ey  were 
able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  and  at  tiie  end 
of  twenty-five  days  they  had  repaired  the  ship's  boats 
and  started  across  the  water  for  the  nearest  land. 
They  suffered  many  dangers  and  privations  during 
the  forty-nine  days  on  the  sea  but  finally  arrived  at 
Guam,  one  of  the  Marietta  Islands.  A  ship  picked 
them  up  there,  taking  them  to  China,  and  Mr.  Longley 
finally  reached  home  in  1855  by  way  of  LiverpooL 
Undaunted  by  this  experience,  he  soon  afterward  went 
around  the  Horn  to  Calif omla  in  a  clipper  ship  and 
was  engaged  in  mining  in  the  far  West  until  1861. 

In  that  year  he  ei^ted  in  the  Second  California 
Cavalry.  During  the  war  he  saw  active  service  against 
the  Indians  and  in  guarding  the  frontier  posts  of  the 
West,  and  was  with  .the  Second  California  Cavalry 
three  years  and  two  months.  In  the  battle  of  Bear 
Biver  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  a  bullet  passing 
through  his  neck. 

Thus  Mr.  Longley  had  had  more  eitperience  and  ad- 
venture than  fiQl  to  the  lot  of  most  men  when  he 
arrived  in  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1869.  In  Wash- 
ington County  he  homesteaded  160  acres  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Greenleaf  Township,  and  there  he  de- 
veloped a  good  farm  and  conducted  it  until  1901,  when 
he  sold  out.  He  still  owns  320  acres  in  Greenleaf 
Township,  his  own  home  on  Fourth  Street  in  Green- 
leaf, a  dwelling  on  Third  and  Cedar  streets  and  the 
printing  ofice  on  Commercial  Street.  Mr.  Longley 
came  to  Greenleaf  in  1902  and  has  since  been  retired 
from  active  business  affairs. 
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He  is  a  republican,  has  served  one  term  as  county 
commissioner  of  Washington  County  and  was  elected 
as  the  county's  representatiTe  in  the  Legislature  to 
the  sessions  of  1869  and  1871  and  also  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  1870.  Mr.  Longley  is  still  a  director  in  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Greenleaf .  He  has  long 
been  interested  in  Masonry,  having  affiliations  with 
Greenleaf  Lodge  No.  232,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  Topeka  Ck>nsistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish 
Bite. 

In  1870,  at  Greenleaf,  he  married  Miss  Laura  Fair- 
child,  who  died  in  1910,  the  mother  of  six  children. 
William  H.,  the  oldest  of  these,  has  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture inherited  from  his  father  and  ancestors  and  is 
now  a  miner  in  the  mountains  of  the  West.  Jefferson 
G.  is  a  practical  farmer  at  Pond  Creek,  Oklahoma. 
Jessie  married  A.  B.  Minshall,  who  is  in  the  elevator 
and  grain  business  at  Pond  Creek.  Bertha  is  the  wife 
of  C.  D.  Lueck,  a  banker  at  Netawaka,  Kansas.  Vesta 
married  E.  W.  Shearbum,  a  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Haddam,  Kansas.  Dorothy,  the  youngest  child,  mar- 
ried Albert  McLeland,  professor  of  manual  training 
in  the  schools  at  Sherman,  Texas.  Mr.  Longley  mar- 
ried at' Washington  in  1915  Mrs.  Mattie  (Mays)  Moon. 
Mrs.  Longley  is  a  native  of  Kansas. 

Edwabd  a.  Hood,  cashier  of  the  Greenleaf  State 
Bank,  has  had  an  active  career  in  Kansas  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  at  first  in  the  lumber  business  and  later 
as  a  banker.  Mr.  Hood  did  not  begin  life  as  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  family,  but  has  grained  his  opportunities 
by  hard  work  and  constant  vigilance. 

He  was  born  at  Salem,  Arkansas,  October  5,  1878. 
His  ancestors  in  the  paternal  line  were  Scotch  people. 
His-  grandfather,  Graham  W.  Hood,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land, came  to  this  country  when  a  young  man  and 
settled  in  Missouri  among  the  pioneers,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  engaged  m  outfitting  freighting 
trains  across  the  plains.  He  died  at  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
more  than  forty  years  ago. 

G.  W.  Hood,  father  of  Edward  A.,  was  bom  at 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  in  1842,  and  was  reared  and  married 
in  that  state.  In  1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Seventh  Missouri  Cavalry,  a  Union  regi- 
ment, and  was  with  it  until  the  close  of  the  war,  fight- 
ing bushwhackers  and  also  in  the  campaign  against 
Price  through  Missouri  and  Kansas.  After  the  war  he 
entered  railroading  and  also  took  up  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From  Missouri  he 
went  to  Salem,  Arkansas,  thence  to  Little  Bock,  and 
in  1890  moved  to  Stockton,  Kansas.  He  has  been 
retired  from  the  ministry  since  il908  and  has  lived  at 
Tescott,  Kansas, '  since  1906.  He  is  a  republican  and 
a  member  of , the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Bev.  Mr.  Hood  married  Agnes  Mack,  who  was  born 
in  Tennessee  in  1849.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven 
children.  Lyda,  the  oldest,  died  at  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  wife  of  the  late 
Col.  Max  Frost,  formerly  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Daily  New  Mexican.  The  next  three  children,  Paul, 
Erma  and  Nellie,  died  in  infancy.  The  fifth  in  age  is 
Edward  A.  Frances  and  Marie  still  live  with  their 
parents  at  Tescott. 

Edward  A.' Hood. acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
different  localities  where  his  father  had  his  ministerial 
duties,  including  the  public  schools  of  Little  Bock, 
Stockton,  Logan  and  Salina,  Kansas.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  on  leaving  school,  he  went  to  work  in  a  gen- 
eral merchandise  store  of  Dougherty  Brothers  at 
Logan,  Kansas.  Six  months  later  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  McCrosby  Brothers  for  one  year,  was  then 
with  the  Logan  Lumber  Company  a  year,  and  for  five 


years  was  with  the  Bice  &  Johnson  Lumber  Company 
at  Linn,  Kansas.  From  the  lumber  business  he  entered 
the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Linn  as  assistant  cashier 
in  1908,  and  in  1910  became  cashier  of  the  Washing- 
ton National  Bank  at  Washington  for  a  year,  and  then 
accepted  his  present  post  as  cashier  of  the  Greenleaf 
State  Bank. 

This  bank  was  established  in  July,  1886,  under  a 
state  charter,  by  Mr.  Stackpole,  William  Tobey  and 
C.  G.  Goodwin.  The  present  officers  of  the  institution 
are:  M.  F.  Southwick,  president;  H.  J.  Meierkord, 
vice  president;  Edward  A.  Hood,  cashier;  and  John 
Heinen,  assistant  cashier.  The  bank  is  located  on 
Commercial  Street  in  Greenleaf,  and  its  capital  is 
$25,000  with  a  surplus  of  $3,500.  Mr.  Hood  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Linn 
and  of  the  Bank  of  Palmer,  Kansas.  Besides  these 
important  interests  he  has  a  farm  of  X60  acres  in 
Phillips  County,  Kansas,  and  has  one  of  the  good 
homes  of  Greenleaf  at  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Fourth 
streets. 

His  public  spirited  activity  as  a  citizen  has  equalled 
his  business  career.  Mr.  Hood  was  elected  mayor  of 
(Greenleaf  in  1915  and  re-elected  in  1917  for  a  second 
term.  His  administration  has  been  a  very  progressive 
one.  During  the  first  term  he  completed  the  installa- 
tion of  the  local  electric  light  plant,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  reduced  the  city  indebtedness  by  $7,500. 
Mr.*  Hood  is  a  republican,  is  past  master  of  Greenleaf 
Lodge  No.  232,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  a 
member  of  Tyrian  Chapter  No.  59,  Boyal  Arch  Masons, 
at  Washington,  of  Greenleaf  Lodge  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Greenleaf  Boost- 
ers dub. 

In  1899,  at  Logan,  Kansas,  he  married  Miss  Sue 
Bowman,  daughter  of  A.  J.  and  Elizabeth  (Dilloi- 
baugh)  Bowman.  Her  mother  is  still  living  at  Logan, 
where  her  father,  now  deceased,  was  in  the  grain  and 
stock  business  and  also  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hood 
have  four  children:  Bomana,  bom  August  8,  190Q,  is 
a  senior  in  the  Greenleaf  High  School:  Kathleen,  bom 
July  13,  1901,  is  also  in  the  senior  class  of  the  loeal 
high  school ;  Edward  died  in  1916,  at  the  age  of  seven 
years;  and  Graeme,  bom  April  24,  1913. 

Jesse  M.  Foster,  a  native  Kansan,  has  been  a  prac- 
tical newspaper  man  since  leaving  college.  He  is  now 
proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  Clifton  News,  one  of 
the  oldest  papers  in  continuous  publication  in  Wash- 
ington County. 

This  paper  was  established  in  December,  1885,  by 
J.  M.  and  J.  C.  Padgett.  It  was  first  known  as  the 
Local  News.  It  was  changed  to  the  Clifton  News  in 
1891  by  L.  A.  Palmer,  then  the  publisher.  The  suc- 
cessive owners  and  publishers  were  I.  C.  Ware,  one 
year,  A.  Q.  Miller,  two  years,  N.  F.  Hewitt,  Stoy  E. 
Ware,  Burt  Fraser,  P.  M.  Harmon,  Best  &  Murdock, 
later  Best  alone,  and  from  him  Mr.  Foster  bought  the 
plant.  The  paper  is  published  at  the  corner  of  Wil- 
low and  Parallel  streets.  It  is  a  republican  paper  and 
has  a  circulation  over  Clay,  Washington  and  surround- 
ing counties. 

Mr.  Foster  was  bom  at  Clifton,  Kansas,  Februaiy 
26,  1888.  He  is  of  old  American  stock.  The  Fosters 
came  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  in  colonial  times 
and  some  of  the  family  served  in  the  Bevolutionary 
war.  The  grandfather,  John  W.  Foster,  who  was  bom 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1798,  married  a  woman  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  Saxony,  Germany,  to  Pennsylvania, 
John  W.  Foster  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  that 
historic  City  of  Galena,  Illinois,  the  home  of  General 
Grant  before  the  war.    He  went  from  there  to  Cali- 
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fomia  in  the  days  of  '49  and  spent  three  years  as  a 
successful  prospector  and  miner,  accumulating  a  hand- 
some fortune  of  $200,000  in  gold.  After  returning  to 
the  States  he  became  a  merchant  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, but  finally  relocated  at  Galena,  Illinois.  He 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war  and  in  his 
later  years  was  elected  sheriff  of  Jo  Daviess  County, 
Illinois,  and  was  killed  while  in  office.  His  death 
occurred  at  Gralena  in  1873.  He  married  Ellen  £.  Lat- 
timer,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1806  and  died 
at  Galena,  Illinois,  in  1856.  None  of  their  children 
are  now  living. 

Alfred  B.  Foster,  father  of  the  Clifton  publisher, 
lived  in  Kansas  for  many  years  and  was  widely  and  . 
prominently  known.    He  was  bom  at  Galena,  Illinois, 
May  28,  183'8,  grew  up  there,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  became  a  soldier  of  the  Union.    He  enlisted  from 
Galena  on  August  8, 1862,  in  Company  I  of  the  Ninety- 
sixth  Illinois  Infantry.    His  term  of  service  was  for 
three  years  or  during  the  war,  and  his  actual  service 
with  the  regiment  was  three  years  seven  months;    He 
was  mustered  in  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  September  4, 
1862,  as  a  private  in  Captr  John  Barker 's  Company  I 
of  the  Ninety-sixth  Regiment,  under  Col.  Thomas  E. 
Champion.    This  regiment  was  recruited  by  companies 
under  the  call  of  Resident  Lincoln  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1862.    It  was  mustered  in  as  a  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Fuller,  Illinois,  September  6,  1862.    It 
was  part  of   the   Second    Brigade,  Second   Division, 
Fourth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Ciunberland.    The  record 
of  this  regiment  is  almost  a  record  of  the  war  as  waged 
in  the  Central  Mississippi  Valley  from  the  fall  of  1862 
imtil  the  dose  of  hostilities.    With  his  regiment  Alfred 
B.  Foster  was  on  constant  duty,  endured  the  most 
arduous  services  and  campaigns,  and  was  practically 
never  absent  from  roll  call  or  from  the  fighting  front 
when  the  regiment  was  engaged.    On  October  8, 1862, 
the  regiment  proceeded  to  the  defense  of  Cincinnati, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  G^en.  Kirby  Smith.    On 
crossing  the  Ohio  Biver  it  was  assigned  to  the  bat- 
teries in  front  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  where  they 
were  engaged  in  guard  and  provost  duty.     October 
19th  the  regiment  removed  to  Lexington  and  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky,  and  then  proceeded  under  orders  to 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee.     The  important  successive 
points  of  fighting  and  duty  at  which  it  was  engaged 
included  Fort  Donelson,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  Triune, 
Liberty  Gap,  Shelbyville  in  Tennessee,  Chickamauga, 
Georgia,  Wauhatchie,  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission- 
arv   Ridge,   Tennessee,   Buzzard   Roost,   Rocky    Face 
Bidge,  Resaca,  Kingston,  Dallas  or  New  Hope  Church, 
Eenesaw  Mountain,  Smyrna,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  At- 
lanta, Rough  and  Ready,  Jonesboro  and  Lovejoy  Sta- 
tion in  Georgia,  and  the  great  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville  in  the  early  winter  of  1864.    After  the  battle 
of  Nashville  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  scouting 
duty  at  Bull's  Gap,  Tennessee,  and  after  Lee's  sur- 
render was  ordered  to  Nashville  en  route  for  Texas  to 
operate  against  Kirby  Smith.     The  news  of  Smith's 
surrender  arrived  when  the  regiment  reached  Nash- 
ville and  it  was  then  returned  home  for  muster  out. 
This  regiment  endured  heavy  losses  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing,  and  though  Alfred  B.  Foster  was  always 
at  posts   of   danger   he    escaped   without   particular 
injury.    His  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville 
June  10, 1865,  and  received  its  honorable  discharge  at 
Chicago  July  2, 1865.    Alfred  B.  Foster  came  out  with 
the  rank  of  corporal. 

After  the  war  he  engaged  in  teaming  in  Davenport, 
Illinois,  and  was  iJso  a  pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul.  During  that  time  he 
had  his  home  in  St.  Paul.    Following  this  service  he 


again  spent  two  years  in  Galena  and  then  started  for 
KEtnsas.  He  traveled  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  by  rail- 
road, and  from  that  point  drove  a  prairie  schooner 
across  Kansas  to  a  point  five  miles  south  and  one  mile 
west  of  Clifton.  His  arrival  here  was  in  April,  1870, 
and  he  homesteaded  160  acres,  keeping  that  land  until 
just  before  his  death.  The  farm  was  his  home  and 
place  of  activity  until  1903,  when  he  retired,  living 
one  year  in  Clay  Center,  &ve  years  at  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  and  then  removed  to  Clifton,  where  he  died 
December  31,  1915.  From  the  time  he  located  in 
Kuisas  in  1870  until  his  death  he  was  never  once  out- 
side the  borders  of  the  state.  He  liked  Kansas  and 
never  found  a  good  reason  to  sojourn  outside  its  bor- 
ders. He  made  a  reasonable  success  as  a  farrier  and 
was  a  man  of  active  relations  with  his  fellow  men.  In 
politics  he  was  a  republican  and  in  his  home  locality 
he  served  as  trustee  of  Mulberry  Township,  as  clerk 
of  the  township  and  as  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was 
a  Methodist,  was  for  forty-five  years  connected  with 
the  Independent  Order  o|  Odd  Fellows,  being  a  char- 
ter member  of  Clay  Center  Lodge,  and  was  affiliated 
with  Sedgwick  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

In  October,  1866,  at  Galena,  he  married  for  his  first 
wife  Sarah  Matson.  She  died  in  March,  1867.  On 
February  14,  1873,  he  married  Lila  B.  Stewart.  She 
was  born  in  1849  and  died  at  Clifton,  Kansas,  May  29, 
1889.  Her  children  were:  Frank  W.,  who  died  at 
Clifton  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  while  a  student  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Kansas;  Hattie  M.,  wife  of 
George  Stoneback,  a  farmer  at  Clay  Center,  Kansas; 
Alfred  B.,  who  lives  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  "shotting"  of  oil  wells;  and  Jesse  M., 
the  youngest  of  his  father's  family.  His  father  mar- 
ried for  his  third  wife,  in  Clay  County  July  1,  1891, 
Mrs.  Sarah  (Atwood)  Hazelwood. 

The  early  environment  of  Jesse  M.  Foster  was  his 
father's  farm,  and  during  that  time  he  attended 
rural  schools  in  Clay  Counly  and  also  the  Clay  Center 
High  School.  For  four  years  and  a  few  months  he 
was. a  student  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Manhattan,  lacking  only  a  few  weeks  of  graduation 
when  he  left  college  in  1908.  Since  then  continuously 
for  almost  ten  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  newspa- 
per business,  following  it  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  In  1913  he 
bought  the  CHfton  News.  Mr.  Foster  is  a  republican 
as  well  as  his  paper,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with 
Clifton  Lodge  No.  81,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  Concordia  Lodge  No.  586,  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  November  3,  1915,  at  Clifton,  he  married  Miss 
Hazel  Dolan,  daughter  of  T.  M.  and  Flora  (Graham) 
Dolan,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  sole  owner 
and  proprietor  of  the  telephone  system  at  Clifton,  was 
a  notable  figure  in  the  democratic  party  in  Kansas  and 
at  one  time  candidate  for  state  treasurer.  For  several 
terms  he  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Washington 
County. 

William  R.  Zook.  The  life  of  William  R.  Zook 
has  embraced  a  wide  range  of  experiences  and  covered 
a  period  of  more  than  forty-seven  years  in  Western 
Kansas.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  labor  lent. dignity 
and  stability  to  unsettled  and  undeveloped  conditions, 
and  whose  faith  in  the  future  was  readily  communi- 
cated to  his  associates  among  the  early  settlers.  In 
the  period  following  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  had 
fought  as  a  soldier  of  the  Union,  he  cast  his  fortunes 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  frontier,  and  after  many 
hardships  and  vicissitudes  finally  emerged  triumphant, 
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the  owner  of  a  competence  that  is  allowing  him  to  pass 
hifi  declining  years  in  the  comfort  and  peace  to  which 
his  long  years  of  labor  entitle  him. 

William  K.  Zook,  retired  citizen  of  Cuba,  was  bom 
in  the  State  of  Indiana  February  4,  1846.  He  was 
educated  in  that  state  and  in  Missouri,  to  which  latter 
he  was  taken  by  his  parents  as  a  lad  of  nine  years, 
and  was  reared  as  a  farmer,  a  vocation  which  he  was 
following  when  the  Civil  war  came  on.  He  was  but 
ten  days  past  his  seventeenth  birthday  when  he  became 
a  soldier  of  the  Union,  enlisting  February  14, 1863,  in 
Company  M,  Second  Nebraska  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Western  Army  and  engaged 
in  service  with  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  frontier. 
After  receiving  his  honorable  discharge,  toward  the 
close  of  1864,  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  continued 
farming  until  1869,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Kansas. 
Here  he  homesteaded  a  quarter-section  of  land  in  Be- 
public  County,  on  which  he  resided  for  five  years. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  this  state 
Mr.  Zook  experienced  the  various  hardships  which 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  etjdstence  of  the  hardy  and 
courageous  men  who  went  into  the  new  part  of  the 
count^.  At  first  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  travel  to 
Waterville,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  in  order  to 
get  his  com  and  wheat  ground,  and  often  he  was  then 
compelled  to  wait  for  two  or  three  days  until  his  turn 
came.  While  he  had  no  serious  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians, he,  like  other  early  settlers,  was  often  harassed 
by  the  thieving  redskins,  who  drove  off  his  horses,  cat- 
tle and  smaller  stock,  and  also  appropriated  such 
other  movables  as  they  could  find.  Mr.  Zook  followed 
the  custom  of  the  pioneers  in  hugging  the  ereeka,  in 
order  that  he  might  secure  timber  for  building  and 
other  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  water  faculties. 
However,  there  were  compensations  in  the  life  of  the 
prairie.  Buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  wild  turkey  and 
smaller  game  were  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  in 
addition  to  being  a  hunter 's  paradise,  the  food  of  these 
animals  added  considerably  to  the  family  larder,  and 
their  skins,  when  not  used  in  the  home,  brought  good 
prices  in  the  markets.  The  early  settlers,  also,  while 
as  a  rule  a  rough  and  rugged  lot,  were  kind-hearted, 
hospitable  and  generous,  honest  and  sympathetic,  and 
always  ready  to  help  the  unfortunate. 

After  spending  five  years  on  his  original  claim  Mr. 
Zook  disposed  of  his  interests  therein  so  that  he  might 
improve  his  condition,  and  moved  to  another  property, 
which  he  also  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness.  This  he 
likewise  sold,  and  continued  this  mode  of  procedure, 
always  in  Bepublic  County,  until  declining  years  and 
the  attainment  of  a  good  property  caused  him  to  retire 
from  active  affairs  and  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Cuba.  Mr.  Zook  is  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his 
community,  and  a  solid,  dependable  citizen  who  takes 
a  keen  and  helpful  interest  in  all  things  making^  for 
the  material  welfare  of  conditions  in  general.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  men  who  link  togetiier 
the  past  and  present  of  Bepublic  County,  and  as  one 
who  has  always  been  square  and  above-board  in  his 
dealings  with  his  f  ellowmen.  He  has  never  lost  interest 
in  his  old  army  comrades,  and  is  a  valued  member  of 
the  local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic. 

Mr.  Zook  married  in  1869  Miss  Nancy  Casteel,  and 
to  this  union  there  have  been  born  five  children :  John 
F.,  Tilly,  Aaron,  Alveretta  and  Jessie. 

Bev.  J.  A.  Olaze  is  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church 
at  Miltonvale.  As  head  of  that  church  he  has  one  of 
the  most  spiritually  efficient  religious  organizations  in 
Cloud  County.    A  brief  outline  of  the  church 's  growth 


and  development  has  its  proper  place  in  KanmB  ffi»- 
tory. 

The  Church  of  Christ  at  Miltonvale  was  orgmnind 
April  17,  1884,  with  twenty-four  charter  members. 
The  officers  at  the  beginning  were:  Elders  Johm 
Squires  and  W.  J.  Hays;  Deacons  J.  B.  Johnson  ssd 

A.  V.  Step;  and  minister,  Bev.  Kenney.  In  1886 
preparations  were  begun  for  a  building.  In  1887  te 
edifice  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $3,200.  At  that 
time  Bev.  B.  L.  Downing  was  the  resident  pastor.  The 
dedication  sermon  was  preached  by  Bev.  Morgan  Mor- 
gans. Before  that  time  $1,600  had  been  pledged  for 
the  building  fund  and  at  the  dedication  $1,C^  was 
raised,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $600,  which  was  assmned 
by  the  building  committee.  The  entire  ehureh  dM 
was  paid  by  1899,  the  total  aggregating  $5,500.  la 
1908  $3,000  was  expended  in  improving  and  remodel- 
ing the  structure,  and  the  present  vuuation  of  tiie 
church  property  at  Miltonvale  is  $6,000.  The  building 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  350  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  church  buildings  in  that  section  of  Cloud  County. 
Under  Mr.  Glaze's  pastorate  the  membership  is  175 
and  there  are  150  in  the  Sunday  SchooL 

Bev.  Mr.  Glaze  has  spent  most  of  his  career  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  Kansas.  He  was  bom  at 
Aiken,  South  Carolina,  March  13, 1887,  a  son  of  J.  A 
and  Americus  Glaze.  Beared  and  educated  in  his 
native  town,  he  attended  the  common  schools  and  aft- 
erwards the  high  school  and  early  determined  upon 
the  ministry  as  his  vocation.  In  order  to  prepare  for 
that  work  he  entered  the  Johnson  Bible  College  of 
Tennessee.    He  was  graduated  in  1910,  with  the  d^ree 

B.  L.  Coming  out  to  Kansas,  his  first  pastorate  was 
at  Canton,  after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the  ehureh 
at  Wakefield,  Nebraska,  for  a  time,  subsequently  was 
at  Hartford,  Kansas,  and  from  that  church  was  called 
to  his  present  pastorate. 

In  1911  Bev.  Mr.  Glaze  married  Miss  Has^  Goons. 
The  one  daughter  bord  to  their  union  is  Hazel  Arline. 
Mrs.  Glaze  is  a  native  of  Kansas.  Bev.  Mr.  Glase  has 
membership  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is  as  socially 
popular  as  he  is  able  and  efficient  in  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

Feed  C.  Hall,  M.  D.  Of  the  men  devoted  to  the 
science  of  healing  in  Bepublic  County  few  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  calling  larger  gifts  of  scholarship  and 
resource  than  Dr.  Fred  C.  Hall,  of  Cuba.  Far  from 
selecting  his  life  work  in  the  untried  enthusiasm  of 
extreme  youth,  the  choice  of  this  genial  practitioner 
was  that  of  a  mature  mind,  trained  to  thoughtfulness 
by  years  of  practical  experience  as  an  agriculturist  and 
to  a  full  realization  of  the  possibilities  and  responsi- 
bilities which  confronted  him. 

Doctor  Hall  was  bom  in  Madison  County,  New  York, 
in  1856,  and  is  a  son  of  Fred  and  Hannah  (Hatch) 
Hall,  natives,  respectively,  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. He  belongs  to  a  family  of  Swedish  origio, 
which  dates  its  connections  back  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  whose  members,  belonging  to  the  Quaker 
faith,  have  been  noted  for  their  activities  in  the  pro- 
fessions, particularly  as  preachers  and  physicians.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  William  Hall,  who  was  bom 
at  Portsmouth,  Bhode  Island,  March  29,  1767,  and 
who,  by  two  marriages,  became  the  father  of  twenty- 
two  children.  The  oldest  daughter  of  William  Hall 
became  the  wife  of  Bev.  Brinton  Darlington,  who  was 
sent  as  one  of  the  first  agents  to  the  Induma  Territory 
and  who  was  a  noted  preacher  and  educator  of  his  day. 
Fred  Hall,  father  of  the  doctor,  had  three  sons:  Ed, 
who  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor;  Fred  C,  of 
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tbifl  review;  and  Tom,  who  is  a  surveyor  b^  vocsbion. 
Fred  G.  Hall  received  his  early  education  in  the 
graded  and  high  schools  of  Madison  County,  New  York, 
and  was  reared  on  the  home  farm.  In  1883  he  decided 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  west,  and  at  that  time  located 
on  a  farm  in  Kansas,  although  it  was  not  until  1888 
that  he  settled  in  Jtepublic  County.  Por  a  number  of 
years  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  but  with  the  accumulation  of  property 
came  the  desire  to  enter  a  learned  vocation,  an  ambi- 
tion which  was  realized  when  he  graduated  from  the 
Kansas  Medical  College  at  Washburn  with  the  class 
of  1900.  Upon  receiving  his  diploma  Doctor  Hall 
returned  to  Bepublic  County  and  established  an  office 
at  Cuba,  where  he  has  since  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  constantly  increasing  practice.  He  is  a  menber  of 
the  Bepublic  County  Medical  Society,  the  Kaiisas  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  .^erican  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  is  recognized  in  his  profession  as  a  thorough, 
studious  and  learned  practitioner  who  brings  to  his 
practice  an  adherence  to  the  highest  professional 
ethics.  Politically  he  is  a  republican  and  has  served 
as  county  committeeman  of  his  party  for  seven  years. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  good  government  of  his 
community  by  serving  ably  and  faithfully  as  derk  and 
member  of  the  school  board  and  in  the  capacity  of 
police  judge,  an  office  which  he  held  for  three  terms. 
Hia  citizenship,  the  qualil^  of  which  has  never  been 
doubted,  has  found  expression  in  his  support  of  worthy 
movements. 

Doctor  Hall  married  in  1887  Mrs.  M.  Q.  Pepper, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  sons:  Boger  D.  and 
George  O.,  both  at  home.  In  his  religious  belief  Doctor 
Hidl  still  clings  to  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  He 
has  been  succ^ef  ul  in  a  material  way  as  he  has  been 
professionally,  and  at  this  time  is  the  owner  of  480 
acres  of  fine  prairie  land  in  Trego  County. 

John  M.  Copeland  is  one  of  the  three  survivors 
of  that  group  of  pioneers  who  constituted  the  original 
settlement  of  Glasco  in  Cloud  County.  His  name  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  pioneer  history  of  that 
locality  for  more  than  forty-five  years.  His  part 
has  been  an  honorable  one,  has  been  useful  both  in 
what  .he  has  accomplished  as  a  private  citizen  and  as 
a  business  man  and  public  spirited  factor  in  local 
affairs. 

Apart  from  his  service  as  a  soldier  during  the 
Civil  war  his  life  has  not  been  one  of  conspicuous 
activities,  and  his  accomplishments  have  come  through 
the  formal  expression  and  exercise  of  the  streng^ 
and  talents  granted  him  and  through  a  realization  of 
his  personal  responsibilities  and  duties  to  his  com- 
munity. 

Though  Cloud  County  has  been  settled  and  occu- 
pied by  white  men  less  than  half  a  century,  only  a 
few  parcels  of  land  do  not  show  several  ownerships 
and  transfers.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case 
of  Mr.  Copeland,  who  still  owns  the  old  homestead 
which  he  took  up  in  1870.  The  first  year  he  came 
here  he  broke  some  of  his  land  and  succeeded  by  the 
following  year  in  making  the  products  of  his  farm 
support  himself  and  family.  Only  a  few  of  the  early 
settlers  were  able  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  one  of  the  associates  who  laid 
out  the  Town  of  Glasco.  He  and  his  partners  bought 
eighty  acres  from  Mr.  Biggs  for  that  purpose  in 
1872.  In  1871  Mr.  Copeland  erected  the  first  store 
building,  and  after  that  until  1878  sold  general  mer- 
chandise to  the  settlers  of  the  community.  He  finally 
sold  his  store  to  Joseph  LaBoc(|ue.  Mr.  Copeland 
was  at  Glasco  when  its  population  comprised  only 


eleven  families.  During  the  period  he  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  he  was  also  assistant  postmaster. 

John  M.  Copeland  was  bom  in  Johnson  County, 
Illinois,  in  1839,  a  son  of  Isaac  and  Nellie  Copeland, 
both  of  whom  were  likewise  natives  of  that  state. 
He  grew  up  in  Illinois,  gained  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  was  still  a  young  man  when  the  war 
broke  out.  In  1861  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  Union  army,  and  was  a  member  of  Company  H 
in  the  First  IlUnois  Cavalry.  He  served  a  year  with 
that  organization,  and  was  assigned  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  army.  Most  of  his  duties  were  of  a 
scouting  nature.  From  a  history  which  has  been 
written  of  the  regiment  the  following  terse  descrip- 
tion of  the  service  is  taken:  "Bushwacked  and  jay- 
hawked  for  twelve  months  among  the  swamps  of 
south  and  east  Missouri;  captured  one  hundred  and 
seven  prisoners,  two  hundred  and  nine  horses  and 
mules  and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  arms." 
During  one  skirmish  with  the  enemy  Mr.  Copeland  had 
a  horse  shot  from  under  him,  but  the  only  personal 
injury  sustained  while  he  was  on  the  march  was 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  one  of  his  comrades. 
After  his  honorable  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  took  service  in  the  sutler  department,  and  thus 
followed  the  armies  of  the  Union  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  After  the  war  Mr.  Copeland  engaged  in 
farming,  but  during  1866-67  was  clerk  in  a  store. 

In  1877  he  married  Miss  Mary  Butledge.  She 
represents  a  family  name  very  prominently  connected 
with  the  history  of  Kansas.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
William  B.  Butledge,  who  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Kansas.  He  died  in  his  ninety-first  year  in 
July,  1917.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Ivy,  wife 
of  O.  F.  Deans,  of  Alma,  Kansas,  cashier  of  the 
Alma  National  Bank.  Mrs.  Copeland  was  bom  in 
Iowa.  Religiously  they  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

Leonabd  V.  MgKeb.  The  life,  the  personal  charac- 
ter and  the  influence  of  Leonard  V.  McKee  impressed 
themselves  strongly  upon  the  formative  period  of  Mar- 
shall County 's  h^tory.  He  was  founder  and  president 
of  the  Frankfort  State  Bank,  was  a  large  land  owner 
and  one  of  the  leading  business  men  and  citizens  of 
the  community. 

He  was  born  in  Allen  County,  Ohio,  August  18, 1846, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Frankfort,  Kansas,  December 
22,  1916,  aged  seventy-one  years,  four  months  and 
four  days.  His  parents,  Bobert  and  Sarah  (Dunlap) 
McKee,  were  both  natives  of  Ohio.  His  father  was  a 
cabinet  maker  by  trade,  and  after  his  marriage  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Ohio.  In  1872  he  came  to  Kansas 
and  then  lived  retired  until  his  death  in  1880.  His 
wife  passed  away  at  Seneca,  Kansas,  in  1875. 

Leonard  V.  McKee  grew  up  in  Ohio,  attended  the 
district  schools  of  that  state  and  gained  his  education 
in  a  time  .when  schools  were  very  inferior  in  point  of 
equipment  and  efficiency  of  instruction  to  wose  of 
mo^rn  days.  While  attending  school  he  also  worked 
on  the  farm  with  his  father.  He  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  in  May,  1864,  he  felt  inspired  by  patriot- 
ism to  enlist  in  the  Union  army^  He  went  into  Com- 
pany E  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Ohio  In- 
fantry and  was  with  that  regiment  about  four  months, 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  defenses  around  the  City  of 
Washington.  After  being  mustered  out  he  returned  v 
home  and  continued  to  live  with  his  parents  until  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married. 

Starting  his  independent  career  as  a  farmer,  he  left 
Ohio  after  about- a  year  on  account  of  his  wife's 
health.    On  March  20,  1870,  he  started  for  Kansas 
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with  a  team  and  covered  the  entire  distance  in  that 
way.  He  and  his  wife  were  thirty-seven  days  in  mak- 
ing the  journey.  Mr.  McKee  located  on  a  farm  in 
Marshall  County,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  its 
management  until  1875.  He  then  removed  to  Frank- 
fort and  for  about  a  year  conducted  a  lumber  yard. 
He  th^i  opened  a  general  mercantile  store  and  built 
up  a  large  trade,  and  his  business  was  one  of  the  cor- 
ner-stones of  Frankfort's  early  prosperity  as  a  village. 

From  general  merchandising  Mr.  McKee  turned  to 
banking.  In  partnership  with  Charles  Dougherty  he 
organi^d  a  private  bank  at  Frankfort  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000.  For  three  years  the  private  bank  con- 
tinued and  Mr.  McKee  then  organized  the  State  Bank  ' 
of  Frankfort  and  became  its  first  cashier.  As  an 
institution  the  Frankfort  State  Bank  is  a  monument 
to  Mr.  McKee 's  financial  judgment  and  business  in- 
tegrity. He  discharged  the  duties  of  cashier  continu- 
ously for  ten  years  and  was  then  elected  to  the  double 
of&ce  of  president  and  cashier.  After  about  three 
years  Mr.  J.  W.  Loblejr  became  cashier,  while  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee continued  as  president  until  he  sold  his  interest  in 
the  bank  and  resigned  in  1913.  He  had  seen  the  insti- 
tution grow  from  a  small  capitalization  until  it  was 
a  bank  of  $35,000  capital,  and  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $46,000.  This  made  it  one  of  the  strongest 
banks  in  Marshall  County. 

Mr.  McKee  assisted  in  organizing  several  other 
banks,  including  the  Interstate  National  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City,  of  which  he  was  a  director  until  it  removed 
to  Kansas  C^ty,  Missouri.  He  was  a  stockholder  in 
the  National  Beserve  Bank  of  Kansas  Cit^^  and  of  the 
Kansas  Citj  Trust  Company  of  Kanas  City,  Kansas, 
and  in  the  Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Elansas  <^ty, 
Missouri.  Mr.  McKee  never  lost  his  love  of  the  country 
and  the  open  spaces  and  acquired  some  large  real 
estate  holdings,  including  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
acres  of  land,  all  in  Marshall  County  except  the  quarter 
section  in  Cheyenne  County. 

In  politics  he  was  a  republican.  He  was  twice  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature.  His  first 
term  was  when  Governor  Stanley  was  in  office  and  he 
served  again  under  Oovemor  BaUey.  He  was  also  sev- 
eral times  mayor  of  Frankfort,  was  for  twenty-five 
years  a  trustee  of  Baker  University  and  for  sixteen 
years  a  trustee  of  Bethany  Hospital  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas.  He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Bite 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

What  his  life  meant  to  the  community  and  to  many 
institutions  was  well  told  in  the  columns  of  the  Frank- 
fort Daily  News  at  the  time  of  his  death :  '  *  For  many 
years  he  was  a  trustee  both  of  Bethany  Hospital  and 
of  Baker  University,  and  to  these  institutions  gave 
very  generously.  His  gifts  totaled  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  He  was  a  true  husband  and 
father  and  his  family  life  was  always  happy.  He  was 
a  lover  of  children  and  this  little  family  group  may  al- 
ways be  proud  to  call  him  '  father. '  In  the  death  of  L. 
y.  McKee  the  community  has  lost  a  friend  and  one  of 
its  very  best  citizens.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
helped  them  in  many  ways.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
church,  interested  in  its  progress,  and  gave  generously 
to  its  support.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  business 
insight.  He  believed  that  a  thing  worth  doing  at  all 
was  worth  doing  well.  Thoroughness  was  his  word. 
Though  not  demonstrative  he  was  essentially  a  religious 
man.  He  clearly  recognized  his  responsibility  to  God 
and  acknowledged  his  faith  in  Him  in  very  practical 
and  substantial  ways.  He  knew  even  months  before 
his  passing  that  he  must  go  and  to  his  intimate  friends 
he  gave  assurance  that  he  had  made  every  possible 
preparation  for  that  event." 
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McKee  was  twice  married.  In  March,  1869, 
before  leaving  Ohio,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Blair,  who 
was  bom  in  Allen  County,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Sarah  Blair.  She  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  had  taught  several  terms  before  her  mar- 
riage. She  came  to  Kansas  with  Mr.  McEIee  and  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1897.  There  were  no  children  of  this 
marriage. 

In  1899  Mr.  McKee  married  Miss  E.  Etta  Linens. 
Mrs.  McKee,  who  still  lives  at  Frankfort,  was  bom  at 
GlenviUe,  Minnesota,  daughter  of  J.  E.  Lemons,  who  is 
now  living  at  Snohomis,  Washington.  Her  father  was 
born  October  3,  1842,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin, 
a  son  of  Jacob  Lemons,  who  was  bom  in  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  and  became  a  pioneer  settler  at  Prai- 
rie du  €hien,  Wisconsin.  He  went  there  as  a  soldier 
under  General  Taylor,  and  he  helped  build  Fort  Craw- 
ford. Jacob  Lemons  had*  served  in  the  War  of  1813. 
He  was  of  French-English  descent,  and  the  family 
located  in  the  Carolinas  in  Colonial  times.  His  wife 
was  Gertrude  Price,  who  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  Now 
York,  and  was  of  Holland  descent. .  J.  E.  Lemons  was 
a  pioneer  at  GlenviUe,  Minnesota,  where  he  married. 
In  1876  he  went  to  Bethany,  Harrison  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1879  to  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  early  grocers.  In  1882  he  came  to  Marshall 
County,  Kansas,  locating  on  a  farm  near  Frankfort. 
He  became  a  well  known  citizen  of  this  locality  and 
lived  as  a  farmer  in  Marshall  County  until  1906,  when 
he  removed  to  Snohomis,  Washington,  where  he  is 
practically  retired,  though  still  occupying  his  ranch. 
He  is  a  republican  with  progressive  ideas.  Mr.  Lem- 
ons took  a  prominent  part  in  local  affairs  of  Marshall 
County,  though  never  as  an  aspirant  for  ofiiee.  He 
joined  Hiawatha  Lodge  of  Masons  and  still  has  mem- 
bership in  Frankfort  Lodge  of  that  order.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Lemons  en- 
listed in  1861  in  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  Infantr/,  and 
was  in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  beinff  pres- 
ent in  numerous  engagements  and  was  once  slightly 
wounded. 

Mrs.  McKee 's  mother  was  Helen  Rugland,  who  was 
bom  near  Christiana,  Norway,  July  29,  1849.  In 
April,  1852,  her  parents  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  located  in  Northern  Iowa,  where  she  was 
reared.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  member  of  the  Woman 's  Re- 
lief Corps.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemons  had  seven  children: 
Lottie,  who  died  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  January, 
1912,  wife  of  C.  L.  Andresen,  a  physician  and  surgeon 
of  Kansas  City;  Mrs.  McKee,  the  second  in  age; 
Mabel,  wife  of  F.  R.  Short,  a  mining  engineer  now 
located  in  Seward,  Alaska;  Burton  E.,  in  the  under- 
taking business  at  Monrovia,  California;  Joseph  Wal- 
ter, who  died  March  26,  1896;  Irene,  wife  of  R  M. 
Booher,  a  contractor  and  builder  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; and  Fred,  still  living  with  his  parents. 

Mrs.  McKee  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hiawatha  and  in  the  mral  schools  of  Marshall  C6unty, 
belonging  to  the  Frankfort  High  School  class  of  1894. 
She  attended  Baker  University  for  two  years,  and  is 
a  woman  of  culture  and  many  tastes  and  Interests. 
She  is  actively  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  its  Sunday  School  and  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  is  a  member  of  Palace  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  Eastern  Star  and  of  the  Woman 's  Relief  Corps  and 
the  Tuesday  Club  at  Frankfort.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee 
had  six  children,  the  first  bom,  a  boy,  dying  in  inf  an^^ 
Helen  is  now  a  sophomore  in  the  Frankfort  High 
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School,  Harold,  Leonard  and  Edgar  are  all  in  the 
grammar  school,  while  the  youngest  is  Miriam. 

J.  J.  DoNELAN  is  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Concordia  Gas  Company,  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  which  have  largely  depended  upon  his 
ability  as  an  engineer  and  as  a  business  executive. 

The  plant  of  the  Concordia  Gas  Company  was 
erected  by  the  American  Gas  Construction  Company. 
The  Lowe-Tenny  process  of  manufacture  is  used,  and 
the  company  manufactures  gas  for  lighting,  heating 
and  cooking  purposes  to  the  amount  of  about  16,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  annually  or  150,000  feet  per  day. 
They  have  storage  capacity  for  70,000  feet.  The  com- 
pany now  has  fifteen  miles  of  gas  pipe  about  the  city, 
with  675  service  connections.  The  company  was  incor- 
porated in  December,  1913,  with  L.  B.  Eakin  as  presi- 
dent; H.  L.  Eaton,  vice  president;  and  J.  J.  Donelan 
as  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager. 

Mr.  Donelan  is  a  man  of  origmal  initiative  and  of 
thorough  business  training.  He  was  bom  in  Vinton, 
Benton  County,  Iowa,  was  liberally  educated,  and  is 
well  qualified  both  by  experience  and  natural  talent  for 
the  profession  of  gas  building  construction  and  engi- 
neering. He  has  followed  that  line  practically  all  Ms 
life.  In  1912  he  came  to  Kansas,  located  in  Manhat- 
tan, where  he  built  the  gas  plant  in  that  city,  and  he 
also  built  plants  at  Junction  City,  Abilene  and  one  in 
Concordia.  He  is  a  thorough  engineer  in  everything 
pertaining  to  gas  plant  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Elks. 

Judos  Bobebt  O.  Heizeb.  For  fourteen  years  Judge 
Bobert  C.  Heizer  has  been  on  the  district  bench  at 
Osage  City,  and  the  dignities  and  honors  of  his  later 
years  are  a  merited  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  always 
relied  upon  the  principle  of  self  help  and  endured  many 
of  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  early  life  in 
Kansas. 

He  was  brought  to  Kansas  in  1858,  when  two  years 
of  age.  He  had  been  bom  at  Vermont  in  Fulton 
County,  Illinois,  in  1856.  On  coming  to  Kansas  his 
parents  located  on  a  quarter  section  of  land  along  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  in  Osage  County,  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  Scranton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  old  homestead  is  still  owned  -by  the  family. 

While  growing  up  in  that  rude  and  simple  com- 
munity Judge  Heizer  obtained  his  early  education  by 
walking  four  miles  a  day  to  and  from  the  schoolhouse. 
Subsequently  he  was  sent  back  to  Illinois  to  attend  the 
common  schools,  and  also  had  the  advantages  of  the 
State  Normal.  For  a  time  he  taught,  and  following 
the  leading  of  his  ambitions  for  a  legal  career  he  spent 
two  years  of  reading  under  Judge  William  Thomson. 
He  was  examined  and  passed  the  state  bar  examination 
under  the  old  law,  and  for  the  past  thirty-five  years 
has  been  a  successful  attorney.  ' 

Judge  Heizer  had  three  brothers,  but  all  of  them 
are  now  deceased.  His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth A.  (Kirkpa trick)  Heizer,  his  father  a  native  of 
Kentucky  and  his  mother  of  Missouri.  The  family 
were  slave  holders  before  the  war,  but  afterward  re- 
leased their  negroes  and  they  came  to  Kansas  as  free 
state  people.  In  religion  the  parents  were  old-school 
Presbyterians.  For  a  time  Samuel  Heizer  conducted  a 
general  store  in  Illinois,  and  meeting  business  reverses 
He  sold  out  and  came  to  Kansas,  making  the  journey 
by  boat  as  far  as  Kansas  City  and  thence  by  wagon 
to  Osage  County.  By  trade  Samuel  was  a  tanner  and 
currier. 

Kansas  was  still  a  territory  when  the  Heizers  be- 


came identified  with  the  country  around  Scranton.  It 
required  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  make  a  home,  and 
the  acres  of  prairie  were  broken  up  with  horses  and 
oxen,  and  the  first  home  was  built  from  native  lumber, 
which  was  used  when  still  green  and  when  it  shrunk 
there  was  ample  ventilation  without  the  need  of  open- 
ing windows  or  doors.  The  family  also  endured  the 
plague  of  grasshoppers  and  the  many  successive 
drouths  during  the  decade  of  the  '70s.  In  spite  of  it 
all  Judge  Heizer 's  father  prospered,  and  he  acquired 
considerable  other  land  besides  his  homestead.  He 
finally  returned  to  Kentucky  and  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising, but  soon  found  that  the  weight  of  years  was 
bearing  upon  him  and  he  returned  U>  die  in  Kansas. 
He  was  a  most  devout  Christian  and  hdd  Scripture 
reading  and  prayer  every  night  in  his  home.  He  had 
an  implicit  belief  in  a  fixed  division  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  he  guided  his  life  according  to  what  he 
believed  was  right.  He  was  a  republican  but  never 
held  any  of&ces.  He  died  in  1889,  and  his  wife  in 
1901. 

From  1882  to  1886  Judge  Heizer  held  the  office  of 
county  attorney.  The  duties  of  that  office  were  exceed- 
ingly burdensome  and  difficult  at  the  time,  since  it  was 
the  period  of  whiskey  troubles,  and  Judge  Heizer  had 
to  lead  the  forces  of  law  observance,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  they  won. 

On  February  2,  1882,  he  marriad  Minerva  E.  Whit- 
man, a  daughter  of  Professor  J.  F.  Whitman.  Pro- 
fessor Whitman  was  a  noted  educator  in  Kansas, 
at  one  time  was  professor  of  science  of  agriculture 
in  the  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  came  to 
Kansas  and  was  identified  with  Baldwin  University 
and  with  th6  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas.  He  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Heizer  have 
four  children:  Florence  M.,  who  is  a  talented  young 
woman,  possessing  a  fine  contralto  voice,  and  is  teacher 
of  music  and  English  in  the  high  school  of  M^hattan; 
Bobert  S.  is  a  practicing  lawyer  at  Topeka;  Cruie  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Margaret 
livee  at  home;  and  Charles  is  now  attending  school  at 
Emporia. 

Only  a  few  friends  of  Judge  Heizer  are  aware  that 
his  earliest  ambitions  as  a  youth  were  to  become  an 
actor  and  make  a  figure  on  the  dramatic  stage.  Either 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  follow  such  a  career  or  his 
plans  changed,  and  anyway  he  has  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Osage  City 
since  1879.  He  was  attorney  for  the  Osage  City  Sav- 
ings Bank,  which  later  failed,  and  he  had  much  to  do 
with  winding  up  its  affairs.  He  has  iJways  been  active 
in  republican  politics. 

Governor  Stimley  appointed  him  judge  of  the  Thirty- 
first  District  Court  over  the  counties  of  Osage,  Potta- 
watomie and  Wabaunsee.  He  has  been  re-elected  to 
this  office  four  times  without  opposition,  and  has  ad- 
ministered his  office  with  an  impartiality  and  dignity 
that  do  credit  to  the  bench  of  the  state.  He  has  been 
consistently  a  worker  for  the  benefit  of  his  home  city 
and  county,  and  he  helped  organize  the  electric  light 
plant  at  Osage.  In  a  business  way  he  has  prospered, 
and  besides  owning  the  160  acres  of  the  old  homestead 
he  has  about  a  thousand  acres  of  farm  land  and  con- 
siderable town  property. 

Judge  Heizer  is  not  affiliated  with  fraternal  orders 
or  witS  any  church,  but  Mrs.  Heizer  is  active  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  are  her  children. 

BoLEY  S.  Pauley.  The  greater  part  of  forty  years 
Boley  S.  Pauley  has  given  to  farm  ownership  and 
management  on  a  large  scale  in  Marshall  Coun^.  His 
achievements  classify  him  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  Kan- 
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sas  agriculture.  As  a  practical  man.  of  affairs  his 
advice  and  counsel  have  naturally  been  sought  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  among  other  honors  a  term  in  the 
State  Senate  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  banking  and  other  affairs  in  his  section  of 
the  state,  but  essentially  first  and  last  he  is  a  farmer 
and  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  soil  and  its 
interests. 

Mr.  Pauley  was  born  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  June 
23,  1849.  His  remote  ancestors  came  out  of  Germany 
and  were  colonial  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  His  grand- 
father, Abraham  Pauley,  was  born  and  reared  and 
married  in  Kentucky,  and  then  became  a  pioneer  in 
Indiana.  He  secured  a  tract  of  government  land  near 
Bloomington  and  had  to  cut  a  road  twenty-six  miles 
through  the  heavy  woods  in  order  to  make  his  claim 
and  homestead  accessible.  He  spent  his  business  Hf  e 
as  a  farmer,  but  was  also  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Qiurch,  and  for  many  years  did  circuit  rid- 
ing in  his  part  of  Indiana.  He  died  near  Bloomington 
in  1852. 

Solomon  Pauley,  father  of  Eoley  S.,  was  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1815,  spent  his  boyhood  there,  and  grew 
up  on  his  father's  farm  in  Indiana.  He  afterward 
removed  to  Iowa,  being  a  pioneer  in  that  new  state, 
and  was  married  there.  During  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  as  a  soldier  in  the  American  army.  Otherwise 
his  life  was  spent  as  a  farmer.  He  was  a  republican 
and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Solomon  Pauley  died  near  Albia,  Iowa,  in  1891.  His 
wife  was  America  Smock,  who  was  born  near  Bloom- 
ington, Indiana,  in  1829.  She  died  near  Albia,  Iowa, 
in  October,  1916,  having  lived  in  that  one  locality  and 
on  the  old  homestead  for  over  fifty  years.  Of  her  four 
children  Boley  S.  was  the  oldest.  Mary  A.  married 
John  T.  Little,  and  both  died  in  Monroe  Coimty,  Iowa, 
where  they  had  a  farm.  Mrs.  Jiility  M.  Lessinger  is 
living  in  Monroe  County,  Iowa,  her  husband  having 
been  a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker.  James  A.,  the 
youngest,  is  a  farmer  in  Monroe  County,  Iowa. 

Roley  S.  Pauley  grew  up  and  attended  the  rural 
schools  in  Monroe  County,  Iowa,  and  also  in  the  public 
schools  of  Burlington  in  that  state,  being  a  student  in 
the  high  school  for  two  years.  He  worked  on  his  fath- 
er's  farm  until  reaching  his  majority,  and  then  farmed 
independently  in  the  same  county  until  1879. 

In  that  year  Mr.  Pauley  identified  himself  with  the 
comparatively  new  district  around  Beattie,  Kansas, 
buying  160  acres  three  miles  northeast  of  the  town. 
Hard  work  and  good  management  have  given  him  a 
large  stake  in  Kansas  farm  enterprise.  His  home 
farm  consists  of  560  acres,  and  he  also  has  a  ranch  of 
500  acres  in  Graham  County,  Kansas,  and  owns  a  sev- 
enth interest  in  7,000  acres  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Pauley  is  a  director  in  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Beattie,  and  is  director  and  vice  president  of  the 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company  of  that  town, 

For  two  years  he  served  as  coimty  treasurer  of  Mar- 
shall County.  During  his  official  term  and  fOr  four 
years  altogether  he  had  his  home  in  Marysville,  but 
with  that  exception  he  has  lived  at  his  fine  country 
place  three  miles  northeast  of  Beattie  continuously  for 
thirty-six  years.  Among  other  public  service  he  has 
had  an  ofi&cial  part  in  the  management  of  his  home 
school  district. 

As  a  republican  Mr.  Pauley  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  State  Senate  in  1912,  and  made 
a  creditable  record  in  the  session  of  1913.  In  that  ses- 
sion he  was  chairman  of  the  fish  and  game  committee, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  live  stock  committee,  the 
federal  building  committee  and  other  committees. 
He  is  affiliated  with  Beattie  Lodge  No.  259,  Ancient 


Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Marysville  CSiapt^ 
No.  29,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  also  belongs  to  MaTys- 
viUe  Lodge  No.  168  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 

Mr.  Pauley  married  in  1882,  near  Beattie,  Kansas, 
Miss  Nora  E.  Totten,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susan 
(Posten)  Totten.  Her  parents  are  both  deceased.  Her 
father  was  a  pioneer  farmer  near  Beattie.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pauley  have  an  interesting  family  of  six  children. 
Delia  E,  is  still  at  home.  Bay  S.  manages  his  father 's 
farm  in  Bock  Township  of  Marshall  County.  Jeese  T. 
is  also  a  farm  manager  for  his  father.  Elsie  grad- 
uated from  Salina  College  and  is  now  a  stenographer 
and  assistant  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan. Cora  E.  is  a  senior  in  the  Beattie  High  School, 
and  Wa3rne,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  is  a  member 
of  the  freshman  class  in  the  same  high  schooL 

Abnold  R.  Hoffmann.  It  is  the  business  of  every 
man  to  get  ahead  in  the  world,  to  provide  for  himiielf 
and  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  to  perform  with 
all  due  diligence  and  faithfulness  those  duties  which 
are  a  part  of  home  making  and  citizenship.  From  the 
time  he  was  a  boy  with  a  boy's  strength  Arnold  B. 
Hoffmann  has  proved  equal  to  all  emergencies  and  by 
hard  work  has  become  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  and  stock  breeders  in  Washington  County,  Kan- 
sas.   His  home  is  at  Haddam. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  was  bom  in  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
March  14,  1868,  but  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  he  was 
three  years  of  age.  Doubtless  some  of  the  character- 
istics that  have  been  responsible  for  his  success  in  life 
are  an  inheritance  from  his  sturdy  Swiss  ancestry. 
Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Switzerland,  while  his 
grandfather  Hoffmann*  was  bom  in  a  (German  province 
and  early  in  life  went  to  Switzerland.  He  was  a  lock- 
smith by  trade,  and  finally  came  to  the  United  States. 
The  family  never  knew  exactly  about  his  last  days,  but 
it  is  thought  that  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Or- 
leans. He  married  a  Miss  Whipmer,  who  was  bom  in 
Switzerland  in  1790.  She  died  in  Washingt<m  Comity, 
Kansas,  in  1872. 

J.  M.  Hoffmann,  father  of  the  Haddam  business 
man,  was  born  in  Canton  Glauris,  Switzerland,  in  1830. 
He  grew  up  at  Molls,  Switzerland,  and  about  1850 
came  to  the  United  States.  He  lived  for  several  years 
at  Philadelphia  and  while  in  that  city  he  married  Miss 
Lucy  Gality.  She  was  bom  in  March,  1830,  in  Gant<m 
Glauris,  Switzerland,  and  she  died  in  July,  1908,  at 
the  home  of  her  son  John  Henry  in  Grant  Township  of 
Washington  County,  Kansas.  J.  M.  Hoffmann  was  a 
chemist  by  profession.  While  in  Philadelphia  he 
worked  in  a  laboratory  a  number  of  years,  and  his  tech- 
nical ability  then  brought  him  employment  in  a  fac- 
tory for  the  making  of  linoleum  and  oil  cloth.  He 
was  in  that  factory  when  the  war  broke  out  and  it  was 
his  intention  to  serve  in  the  Union  army.  About  tiiat 
time  the  factory  received  a  large  contract  from  the 
United  States  Government  to  m&e  haversacks  for  the 
soldiers,  and  he  decided  to  remain,  being  thus  a  worker 
for  the  government  though  never  in  the  army.  The 
business  was  one  that  made  heavy  drains  upon  his 
physical  health  and  he  finally  had  to  leave  and,  gdng 
out  to  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  found  more  active  outdoor 
employment  in  the  lumber  and  sawmills.  In  1871, 
bringing  his  family  to  Kansas,  he  homesteaded  160 
acres  in  Grant  Township  of  Washington  County,  and 
after  that  was  prosperously  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death  in  the  spring  of  1902.  The  home  farm  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  was  four  miles  south  of  Had- 
dam in  Grant  Township.  He  was  a  man  of.  such  abil* 
ity  and  character  as  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
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fellow  men  and  enjoyed  a  large  friendship  and 
acquaintance  in  Washington  Coun^.  His  fellow  citi- 
zens called  upon  him  to  serve  as  treasurer  of  Grant 
Township  several  terms,  and  'he  held  other  township 
offices.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  oldest  of  his 
children  is  John  M.,  who  now  lives  on  a  ranch  in  Ore- 
gon. Budolph.  the  second  in  age,  has  developed  a 
homestead  in  Colorado.  John  Henry  is  a  farmer  in 
Grant  Township  of  Washington  County.  The  fourth 
in  the  family  is  Arnold  B.  The  daughter  Eva  died  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Jacob  died  at  seventeen,  and  there 
were  two  other  sons  and  one  daughter  who  died  in 
infancy. 

Arnold  B.  Hoffman  secured  his  education  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Grant  Township.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one he  rented  his  father's  farm  and  conducted  it 
on  his  own  account  for  five  years.  In  1895  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann bought  a  place  of  his  own  in  Grant  Township, 
and  gave  all  his  time  to  its  management  and  cultiva- 
tion until  the  spring  of  1903. 

At  that  date  he  came  to  Haddam  and  for  the  first 
two  years  was  in  business  as  a  stock  feeder.  In  the 
fall  of  1901  he  had  bought  a  half  interest  in  a  gen- 
eral mercantile,  hardware  and  implement  store  at  Had- 
dam and  in  1908  he  became  sole  proprietor  and  has 
continued  the  business  successfully  under  his  own 
name  to  the  present  time.  He  has  a  large  trade  and 
well  equipped  store  and  also  owns  the  building  in 
which  it  is  located  on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  is  a*  breeder  of  thoroughbred  regis- 
tered Shropshire  sheep.  At  the  present  time  he  has  a 
flock  of  thirty  head  of  rams  and  ewes,  all  registered 
animals,  and  the  demand  for  these  high  grade  sheep, 
from  farmers  all  over  the  state,  is  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  that  Mr.  Hoffmann  finds  the  business  one 
requiring  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann owns  a  block  of  ground  on  Simpson  street,  where 
his  home  is,  and  has  twenty-five  acres  in  the  southwest 
part  of  town  divided  into  lots.  His  main  farm  is  in 
Grant  Township,  containing  640  acres,  and  he  also 
owns  150  acres  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Though  one  of  the  busiest  men  at  Haddam  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann regards  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to  serve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  commimity  in  every  way  possible.  While 
living  in  Grant  Township  he  was  clerk,  treasurer  and 
trustee,  and  at  Haddam  he  was  on  tfie  city  council  four 
years  and  in  the  spring  of  1917  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  mayor.  He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  ten  years. 

In  Washington  County,  Kansas,  in  1899,  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann married  Miss  Anna  Carlson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Carlson,  who  live  on  a  farm  in  Grant 
Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffmann  are  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  living  and  consti- 
tute a  lively  household.  Bussell  was  bom  February  8, 
1903;  the  next,  a  daughter,  died  in  infancy;  Harold 
was  bom  July  5, 190%;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  both  sons, 
died,  the  former  in  infancy  and  the  latter  at  three 
years;  Helen  was  bom  July  8,  1912;  Lester  was  bom 
in  August,  1914;  and  Dora,  the  youngest,  was  bom  in 
January,  1917. 

William  L.  Privbtt  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
public  life  and  affairs  of  Doniphan  County,  and  is  now 
in  his  third  consecutive  term  as  county  derk  and 
county  assessor,  with  official  quarters  in  the  courthouse 
at  Troy. 

Mr.  Privitt  represents  probably  the  oldest  of  the 
pioneer  names  with  a  continuous  connection  with  Doni- 
phan Coimty  and  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the 
annals  of  settlement  in  the  entire  state.    A  number  of 


generations  back  the  Privetts  had  their  home  in  Ger- 
many, and  immigrating  from  there  settied  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  colonial  times.  The  founder  of  the  family  in 
Kansas  was  Mr.  Privett's  grandfather,  William  Priv- 
ett,  a.  native  of  Tennessee.  It  was  in  the  year  1846, 
eight  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  precipitated  the  struggle  between  slavery  and  free- 
dom in  the  western  territory,  that  William  Privett 
brought  his  family  across  the  Missouri  Biver  and  pre- 
empted the  quarter  section  in  what  is  now  Doniphan 
County,  a  tract  of  land  that  has  been  continuously  in 
the  same  ownership  for  over  seventy  years,  and  part 
of  which  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  WilUsun  L.  Privett. 
William  Privett  made  a  farm  out  of  this  land  which 
had  never  known  cultivation  in  all  the  ages  preceding, 
and  he  lived  there  and  prospered  until  his  death  in 
1875.  When  the  Privett  family  located  in  Doniphan 
County  there  were  only  one  or  two  shacks  between 
their  home  and  the  river  landing  at  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. .  William  Privett  married  Mary  Curtis,  a  native 
of  Missouri.  She  died  on  the  old  farm  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight  years.  Her  children  were:  Wil- 
liam L.,  Sr.;  Willis,  a  retired  farmer  living  at  Salem, 
Oregon;  and  Bums,  a  retired  farmer  living  in  Cali- 
fornia and  owner  of  considerable  land  in  Books  County, 
Kansas. 

William  L.  Privett,  Sr.,  who  was  bom  in  Tennessee 
in  1837,  was  nine  years  of  age  when  his  parents  came 
to  Kansas.  -He  grew  up  on  the  old  homestead  and 
spent  all  his  active  career  as  a  farmer  there.  He  died 
in  1899.  During  the  war  he  had  joined  the  Kansas 
State  Militia  and  was  in  active  service  when  Price 
invaded  Kansas.  In  politics  he  was  a  loyal  republican, 
was  a  member,  steward  and  trustee  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  belonged  to  Troy  Lodge  No.  55, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  held  the  office  of  road  overseer  in  his  district. 
William  L.  Privett,  Sr.,  married  Margaret  Berry,  who 
was  born  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  in  1843,  and  is  still 
living  on  the  old  homestead.  They  had  four  children: 
Charles,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  now  serving  as 
assessor  of  Center  Township  with  home  at  Troy;  I^n- 
ard,  living  on  the  home  farm  with  his  mother;  William 
L.;  and  Ada,  wife  of  G.  C.  Turpin,  a  farmer  residing 
2%  miles  southwest  of  Troy. 

William  Landren  Privett  was  bom  February  1, 1873. 
His  birthplace  was  the  old  farm  2%  miles  southwest 
of  Troy  and  his  residence  is  still  on  that  quarter  sec- 
tion where  he  was  born.  He  'grew  up  there,  early 
became  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  practical 
farmer,  and  acquired  his  education  in  district  school 
No.  20.  Aside  from  his  active  participation  in  official 
affairs  in  Doniphan  County,  he  has  worked  the  farm 
and  owns  and  operates  the  west  half  of  the  original 
quarter  section  taken  up  by  his  grandfather  more  than 
seventy  years  ago. 

For  eight  years  Mr.  Privett  served  as  road  overseer 
of  Center  Township,  was  township  trustee  six  years, 
and  in  1912  was  elected  for  his  first  term  as  county 
clerk.  He  was  re-elected  in  1914  and  in  1916.  Along 
with  the  duties  of  county  clerk  he  performs  those  of 
county  assessor.  Mr.  Privett  is  a  republican,  and  is 
a  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  having  membership  in  Troy 
Lodge  No.  55,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  also  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Bite  Consistory  at 
Kansas  City. 

He  married  in  December,  1905,  at  Troy,  Mrs.  Alice 
(Goss)  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Ditte- 
more)  Goss.  Mrs.  Taylor  died  January  12, 1917.  Her 
mother  still  lives  at  Troy  and  her  father  is  deceased. 
He  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of  320  acres  a  mile 
and  a  h^f  north  of  Troy. 
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Dan  a.  Michael  is  now  in  the  concluding  months  of 
his  four  years  of  service  as  the  capable  and  popular 
sheriff  of  Mitchell  County.  His  term  ends  with  1916 
and  according  to  the  custom  enioined  by  a  decree  of 
law  he  is  not  eligible  for  another  term  in  the  same 
office,  though  his  fellow  citizens  would  gladly  see  him 
there  and  would  feel  that  every  function  of  the  sher- 
iff's  duties  was  in  splendid  hands.  Mr.  Michael 
served  four  years  as  under  sheriff  prior  to  his  election 
to  the  office. 

Though  not  a  native  of  Kansas  he  has  lived  in  the 
state  nearly  all  his  life.  He  was  born  in  Missouri  in 
1883,  a  son  of  Noah  and  Phoebe  Michael.  Sheriff 
Midiael  has  one  sister,  Flora.  His  mother  died  in 
Missouri,  and  the  father  with  his  two  children 
inmiigrated  to  Kansas  when  Dan  was  two  weeks  old. 
They  established  their  home  in  Mitchell  County,  where 
Dan  Michael  was  reared  and  educated.  The  father  was 
a  farmer,  and  the  son  followed  in  the  same  course  when 
it  came  time  for  him  to  choose  a  permanent  location. 
However,  he  subsequently  became  a  skillful  butcher, 
and  followed  that  occupation  for  about  ten  years.  He 
was  called  from  the  work  of  his  trade  to  the  duties  of 
sheriff,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  larse 
majority.  As  sheriff  he  has  the  management  of  the 
county  jail  and  at  the  present  writing  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  is  about  thirty.  During  his 
administration  only  one  capital  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the. county,  a  case  of  murder  in  the  third 
degree.  The  prevailing  crime  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  prohibitory  law  and  larceny. 

Mr.  Michael  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  In  December,  1915,  he  was  happily 
married  to  Miss  Minerva  Holms,  daughter  of  Mr.  P. 
Hohns. 

Thomas  H.  McCall.  Because  of  his  fine  business 
qualifications  and  his  upright  character,  Thomas  H. 
McCall,  of  Beloit,  Kansas,  has  been  frequently  chosen, 
by  his  fellow  citizens  for  offices  of  public  trust  and 
responsibility.  For  the  past  four  years  he  has  served 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  as  county  clerk  of  Mitchell 
Coun^  and  previously  in  other  important  positions. 
It  renects  credit  on  a  community  when  men  of  Mr. 
McCall 's  character  and  experience  are  selected  for 
office  which  in  their  operation  closely  concern  the 
general  public. 

Thomas  H.  McCall  was  born  in  1855,  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  a  son  of  David  and  Mary  (Bur- 
rows) McCall.  While  Thomas  was  yet  young  his  par- 
ents moved  from  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
schoolboy  when  they  went  to  Iowa  and  but  little  be- 
yond his  majority  when  they  came  to  Kansas  in  1877. 
Here  David  McCall  bought  out  a  homesteader  located 
on  section  5,  Center  Township,  Mitchell  County,  and 
this  remained  the  family  home.  He  had  eight  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  survive,  namely:  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wiley,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Lisle,  Mrs. 
Joseph  White,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Leslie,  Mrs.  Sadie  Smith, 
and  J.  W.  and  Thomas  H.,  the  last  two  being  twins. 
By  trade  David  McCall  was  a  boot  and  shoemaker 
and  because  of  that  he  was  a  great  addition  to  the 
community  in  which  he  settled.  He  was  a  man  of 
energy,  and  he  also  knew  how  to  make  his  land  pro- 
ductive, in  the  course  of  years  becoming  an  extensive 
stock  dealer  and  shipper.  He  became  well  known 
all  over  Mitchell  County. 

For  many  years  after  coming  to  Kansas,  Thomas 
H.  McCall  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
resided  on  his  weU  tilled  farm.  He  then  embarked 
in  a  general  mercantile  business  at  Beloit  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  and  reliable  business  ipen  of  the 


place  for  some  years.  A  large  amount  of  public  boa- 
ness  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  derk 
of  Mitchell  County,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his 
incumbency  Mr.  McCall  has  handled  it  with  care  and 
efficiency  and  it  is  a  subject  to  remark  that  eourtesr 
always  prevails  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  Mr. 
McCall  was  elected  to  his  third  term  in  the  office  in 
1916,  being  the  only  man  ever  elected  the  third  tirae 
in  the  county.  • 

Mr.  McCall  married  in  1880  Miss  Lucinda  A.  Barb», 
who  is  a  daughter  of  Marcus  Barber,  and  they  have 
four  children:  Clarence,  John,  Eva  and  Thomas. 
For  many  years  Mr.  McCall  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  fraternal  order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  is  past  worshipful  workman  of  his  local 
order  and  for  seven  years  was  financier  in  that  body. 

Keeleb  Bbothers.  Perhaps  no  more  attractive 
town  in  MitcheU  County,  Kansas,  can  be  found  thai 
the  one  that  bears  the  name  of  Beottsville,  wfaiek 
might  now  celebrate  its  thirty-eighth  birthday,  al- 
though it  was  not  incorporated  for  a  niunber  of  years 
afterward.  It  has  made  wonderful  progress  aiiiee 
first  laid  out  in  1878,  and  from  then  on  down  to  the 
present  great  credit  must  be  given  for  the  same  to  the 
Keeler  family,  for  it  has  been  continuously  identified 
with  all  the  substantial  development  here. 

Ira  B.  and  A.  N.  Keeler,  under  the  firm  style  of 
Keeler  Brothers,  are  the  leading  general  merehants 
of  Scottsville.  They  were  bom  in  Illinois  and  are 
sons  of  J.  and  Lydia  E.  (Morse)  Keeler,  who  came 
to  Kansas  in  1878,  accompanied  by  their  four  chil- 
dren:   Ira  B.,  Harriet  B.,  A.  N.  and  Delia  L. 

The  mercantile  interests  of  Scottsville  were  and  stiH 
are  very  important  here.  After  the  town  was  laid 
out,  as  above  noted,  on  a  section  of  land  owned  by 
G.  W.  Werts,  two  enterprising  men,  B.  B.  Glidden 
and  J.  Keeler,  embarked  in  a  general  store  businesB 
and  continued  until  burned  out  on  December  31, 
1884,  at  which  time  a  second  mercantile  firm,  Peters 
and  Culp,  also  suffered  from  fire.  The  latter  firm, 
as  Culp  &  Miller,  subsequently  resumed  business.  In 
1901  the  two  sons  of  J.  Keeler,  who  was  the  first 
postmaster  of  Scottsville,  went  into  a  general  mercan- 
tile business  that  they  have  expand^  into  one  of 
the  large  enterprises  of  this  section.  The  firm  of 
Keeler  Brothers  nas  high  standing  all  over  MitcheU 
County.  In  1907  the  firm  erected  a  substantial  two 
story  and  basement  building,  with  dimensions  of 
forty  by  eighty-five  feet,  which  gives  them  floor  space 
for  their  business  amounting  to  3,400  square  feet. 
The  upper  floor  is  owned  by  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
The  store  is  well  stocked,  the  merchandise  having 
been  carefully  selected  with  a  knowledge  of  local  tastes 
and  prevailing  fashions,  and  as  the  proprietors  are 
courteous,  obliging  and  impartial  they  enjoy  a  large 
patronage. 

The  city  of  Scottsville  was  intorporated  in  January, 
1907,  with  Ira  B.  Keeler  as  first  mayor,  an  office  he 
administered  for  two  terms.  His  successors  have  been 
four  other  leading  citizens:  Daniel  Shamburg,  A.  F. 
McKeller,  H.  Christie  and  J.  E.  Squires. 

In  1895  Ira  B.  Keeler  was  married  to  Miss  Rose 
L.  Harmon,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
Harmon.  They  have  had  four  children:  Clyde  J.» 
deceased,  Guy  V.,  Delia  M.  and  Philip  R.  Ira  B. 
Keeler  is  a  Mason  and  belongs  also  to  the  Modem 
Woodmen. 

A.  N.  Keeler  is  a  graduate  of  the  university  tt 
Salina,  Kansas.  Previous  to  embarking  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  with  his  brother  he  taught  school 
very   acceptably  for  ten  years  in   Kansas  and  two 
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Tears  in  the  State  of  Wasldngton.    He  ia  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

In  June,  1910,  A.  N.  Keeler  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Carrie  Lipke,  who  -is  a  daughter  of 
W.  F.  and  Alice  Lipke.    They  have  one  son,  James  V. 

S.  T.  Blades,  M.  D.  The  problems  of  health  are 
really  the  problems  of  life  and  must  pertain  to  all 
questions  of  human  interest.  Useless  is  wealth  or 
station  and  vain  are  great  achievements  if  good  health 
is  lacking.  Thus  comes  the  great  value  placed  on 
the  services  of  that  body  of  noble  men  who  nave  ded- 
icated their  lives  to  the  healing  art.  The  most 
necessary  resident  in  any  community  is  the  physician, 
although  he  probably  is  never  fully  appreciated  and 
seldom  does  he  claim  any  foremost  place,  although 
his  usefulness  entitles  him  to  it.  Ajnong  the  well 
known  medical  practitioners  of  Mitchell  County,  Kan- 
sas, is  Dr.  S.  T.  Blades,  the  only  physician  and  surgeon 
at  ScottsviUe,  where  he  is  also  proprietor  of  a  well 
stocked  drug  store.  Dr.  Blades  being  a  graduated 
pharmacist. 

8.  T.  Blades  was  bom  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  in 
1875.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  native 
place  and  after  completing  the  high  school  course  at 
Minneapolis  and  at  Salina,  entered  the  Elansas  Qity 
University  Medical  College  as  a  medical  student,  and 
later  the  Kansas  City  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  As  an  interne  &e  spent  two  years  in  prac- 
tical training  work  in  the  Kansas  City  hospitals, 
leaving  there  in  1903. 

In  1904  Doctor  Blades  came  to  ScottsviUe  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  here  and  has  been 
a  continuous  resident  and  practitioner  although  not 
the  only  one,  for  he  has  seen  other  medical  men  come 
to  the  village  and  has  seen  them  go.  His  professional 
standing  is  so  well  established  here  that,  although 
the  field  is  wide,  little  encouragement  has  been  given 
other  physicians.  He  controls  an  extensive  practice. 
Doctor  Blades  is  not  the  only  member  of  his  family 
in  the  profession,  his  brother  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Blades 
being  equally  prominent  at  Bandall.  Doctor  Blades 
keeps  tiioroughly  abreast  with  the  times  through  post 
graduate  courses  on  special  subjects  and  through 
membership  with  such  representaUve  medical  bodies 
as  the  Mitchell  County,  the  Kansas  State  and  the 
National  Medical  Associations.  His  drug  store  was 
established  in  1906  and  he  has  been  owner  and  pro- 
prietor since  1910. 

Doctor  Blades  manled  in  Kansas  Miss  Minnie  Hoff- 
meister,  who  is  a  daughter  of  W.  C.  Hoffmeister,  and 
they  have  one  son,  Bryan. 

In  politics  Doctor  Blades  is  a  democrat.  He  is 
identified  fraternally  with  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modem  Wood- 
men. Doctor  Blades'  popularity  With  his  fellow  citi- 
zens does  not  rest  solely  upon  his  professional  skill, 
his  personality  has  much  to  do  with  it,  for  they  know 
him  to.  be  kind,  generous,  sympathetic  and  compan- 
ionable, worthy  of  their  friendship  and  confidence. 

Benjamin  Bess.  For  a  half  century  the  Bees  fam- 
ily has  been  known  in  Mitchell  County,  Kansas.  While 
largely  agricultural,  it  has  been  otherwise  connected 
but  has  always  been  numbered  with  the  stable,  re- 
liable, progressive  and  law-abiding  class.  The  leading 
representative  at  present,  Benjamin  Bees,  a  substantial 
farmer  residing  at  Asherville,  was  bom  on  the  site 
of  this  village  in  1869.  He  is  a  son  of  John  and 
Nancy  Bees,  the  former  of  whom  is  an  honored  re- 
tired resident  of  Barnard,  Lincoln  County,  Ejuisas, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  died  there  in  1906. 
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John  Bees  was  bom  in  Wales  and  from  there  in 
early  manhood  came  to  the  United  States  and  mads 
his  way  to  Missouri.  This  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  very  soon  after  arriving  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  a  Missouri  regiment  and  passed 
four  years  as  a  soldier.  He  participated  in  many  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  war.  in  one  of  which  he  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  idp.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  agriciu> 
tural  pursuits.  Very  soon  afterward  he  returned  to 
Georgia,  but  his  mission  was  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  his  first  one  in  that  state  as  a  soldier, 
this  visit  being  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  marry- 
ing one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Gieorgia.  This  was 
one  of  tha  unwritten  romances  of  the  war  and  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  family  history.  During  the  cam- 
paign in  Georgia,  Mr.  Bees,  a  tired  and  weary  soldier, 
paused  at  a  door-step  and  courteously  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water.  The  request  was  so  quickly,  cheerfully 
and  kindly  granted  that  an  interest  was  aroused  in 
Mr.  Bees  concerning  the  amiable  young  woman  and 
seemingly  the  interest  was  mutoaL  Mr.  Bees  confided 
to  his  soldier  comrades  that  one  day  he  would  return 
to  Georgia  and  if  persuasion  would  be  effective,  he 
would  make  that  girl  his  wife.  He  did  return  and 
in  1866  Miss  Nancy  Goodwin  became  his  bride  and 
accompanied  him  to  a  home  he  had  prepared  in  Mit- 
chell Uoimty,  Kansas-,  a  farm  of  160  acres  on  the 
present  site  of  Asherville.  This  marriage  proved  a 
happy  one  and  they  were  blessed  with  a -large  family 
of  children,  aU  bom  in  Kansas  and  the  following 
survive:  Banjamin.  DeWitt^  Charles,  Thomas,  Emma, 
Ida,  Hattie  and  John. 

Not  only  was  John  Bees  a  gallant  soldier  but  he 
was  during  many  active  years  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential man  in  this  section  of  uie  state.  He  ac- 
quired 240  acres  more,  becoming  one  of  the  large 
land-owners  in  the  county,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Asherville,  was  the  first  merchant  in  the  villsnge 
and  operated  an  elevator  and  dealt  in  grain,  in  ad£- 
tion  to  handling  stock  extensively.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  county,  prac- 
ticing for  many  years  and  was  influential  in  public 
affairs  also  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1872  and  1873. 

Benjamin  Bees  attended  the  public  schools  and 
gave  his  father  assistance  on  the  home  farm  until  his 
marriage.  He  is  a  practical  farmer,  progressive  and 
prosperous,  and  owns  eighty  acres  of  &e  land,  on 
which  he  has  substantial  improvements  and  on  which 
he  lived  for  twenty-two  years. 

In  1893  Mr.  Bees  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Olive  Hull,  who  died  in  1912.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Malissa  Hull,  old  residents  of  ^is 
section.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bees  had  four  children:  Daisey, 
Alma,  FerriU  and  Phyllis,  aU  but  one  surviving.  Mr. 
Bees  and  family  belong  to  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Asherville.  He  has  never  been  very  active  in  polities 
but  is  not  lacking  in  public  spirit  and  his  neighbors 
all  know  that  he  is  willing  to  co-operate  when  move- 
ments for  the  general  welfare  are  brought  to  his 
notice. 

Ben  Daniels.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
luxury  of  yesterday  becomes  the  necessily  of  today. 
As  culture  advances,  more  is  demanded  to  satisfy  it. 
Hence  have  arisen,  wherever  culture  and  refinement 
have  followed  education,  s][>ecial  lines  of  business,  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  individuals  whose  artistic 
gifts  have  been  worthily  employed.  One  of  these 
lines,  under  the  name  of  arts  and  crafts,  has  been 
the   originating   and  fashioning  beautiful  furniture 
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that  satisfies  the  cultivated  taste  that  is  weary  of 
the  commonplace.  A  high  order  of  talent,  however, 
is  required  to  design  such  artistic  furniture  and  dec- 
orations as  are  manufactured  at  Beloit,  Kansas,  by 
Ben  Daniels,  proprietor  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop 
in  that  city. 

Ben  Daniels  was  born  in  Decatur  County,  Kansas, 
in  1891,  and  is  a  son  of  Bev.  J.  L.  and  Nellie  Daniels. 
His  father  was  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  as  such  was  attached  to  many  of  the  lead- 
ing churches  of  his  conference.  Two  daughters  and 
one  son  were  bom  to  Reverend  Daniels  and  wife: 
Vemie  R.,  Nellie  O.  and  Ben. 

In  the  public  schools  Ben  Daniels  secured  his  edu- 
cation and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jewell  High  School 
and  of  the  Beloit  High  School,  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1909  in  the  latter  institution.  Mr.  Daniels'  artis- 
tic talent  is  natural  rather  than  acquired.  He  es- 
tablished his  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop  at  Beloit  on  August 
1,  1909,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  of  exclusive 
and  original  design  for  churches,  schools,  halls  and 
public  places,  and  for  the  dwellings  of  people  of  dis- 
criminating and  cultured  taste.  eSs  plant  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  type  of  wood  working  machinery,  the 
power  being  electric  motors.  He  is  3ius  able  to  com- 
pete with  larger  concerns  and  his  orders  are  so  crowd- 
ing him  that  further  expansion  seems  a  near  necessity. 
TMs  is  the  only  plant  in  Northwestern  Kansas,  out- 
side of  Topeka,  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufaeture  of  fine  furniture  and  fixtures.  It  is 
most  creditable  to  the  community  that  so  artistic  an 
establishment  should  be  so  liberally  patronized. 

In  1914  Mr.  Daniels  was  married  to  Miss  Susan 
L.  Sorgatz,  who  is  a  daughter  of  F.  F.  Sorgatz,  a 
native  of  Kansas,  and  they  have  one  son,  Oscar  L. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Hon.  N.  T.  Van  Natta.  Accurately  speaking  there 
remains  no  new  locality  in  our  country,  and  pioneers 
and  pioneer  life  no  longer  exist.  An  engrossing  and 
interesting  condition  has  passed  into  history,  and  its 
lessons  and  inspiration  live  principally  in  the  retro- 
spection of  those  individuals  who  endured  the  hard- 
ships and  -contributed  by  various  services  and  diversi- 
fied gifts  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  present.  Republic 
County  has  as  noble  a  roll  call  of  early  settlers  as 
any  part  of  Kansas,  and  among  those  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  Republic  County  records  none  are 
more  deserving  of  prepetuation  in  its  annals  than 
Hon.  N.  T.  Van  Natta,  of  Jefferson  Township.  A 
pioneer  of  1867,  Mr.  Van  Natta  was  a  school  teacher 
when  educational  institutions  were  few  And  far  be- 
tween; he  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil  on  new  land  which, 
before  his  arrival,  had  not  known  the  touch  of  the 
plow;  he  was  ^  early  lawyer  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  many  of  the  county's  earliest  court  battles; 
and  was  an  early  legislator.  Today,  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  he  is  still  active  in  his  profession  and  in  other 
directions,  and  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
type  of  pioneers  to  whom  the  credit  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  is  due. 

N.  T.  Van  Natta  was  bom  in  Schoharie  County,  New 
York,  October  6,  1833,  and  is  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Hannah  (Montaigne)  Van  Natta,  who  were  of  Hol- 
land extraction.  His  early  education  was  secured  in 
New  York,  and  after  he  had  passed  through  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  the  district  schools  entered  Troy  (New 
York)  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated. 
He  passed  some  time  in  teaching  school  in  his  native 
locality,  and  in  the  meantime  applied  himself  as- 
siduously to  the  study  of  law,  finally  enrolling  as  a 


student  at  the  National  Law  School,  Pooghke^we, 
New  York,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1858.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year 
and  at  once  began  practice.  While  he  was  building 
up  a  clientele  in  his  profession  Mr.  Van  Natta  served 
as  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Schoharie 
Coimty  for  some  years.  In  1867  Mr.  Van  Natta  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  West  and  moved  to  Missouri, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  where  he  was 
likewise  made  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  his 
locality.  At  this  time  he  filed  a  homestead  claim 
in  Republic  County,  Kansas,  to  which  he  moved  in 
the  following  year,  and  on  which  he  proved  up.  The 
emoluments  from  his  farming  operations  were  not 
great  at  first,  nor  were  those  which  he  received  as  t 
practicing  member  of  the  Kansas  bar,  to  which  be 
had  been  admitted  shortly  after  his  arrival.  He,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  his  income  taught  school  for  several 
years  in  the  winter  terms,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  note  that  in  later  years  he  was  succeeded  as 
teacher  of  the  same  school  by  his  son,  daughter  axid 
grandson.  As  Mr.  Van  Natta 's  abilities  be<^ime  more 
widely  known  his  legal  practice  grew  and  developed 
and  he  became  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  his 
locality.  During  six  years  he  served  as  county  at- 
torney for  Republic  County,  and  in  1870  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  State  Legislature,  a  body  ia 
which  he  served  during  th|it  and  the  following  year, 
working  faithfully  in  behalf  of  his  constituents,  his 
county  and  his  state.  -He  has  continued  as  an  active 
member  of  his  profession  throughout  almost  fiftj 
years  in  Kansas,  and  as  a  thorough  and  finished  attor- 
ney, with  force  of  character  and  a  keen  seinse  of  the 
ethics  and  amenities  of  legal  practice,  is  adjudged  one 
of  the  most  representative  members  of  a  ciJling  which 
does  not  lack  for  strong  men  in  Republic  County. 

While  his  legal  practice  has  demanded  a  large  part 
of  his  time  and  attention,  Mr.  Van  Natta  has  con- 
tinued as  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrival  he  had  for  his  neighbor  his  brother  Jam^ 
who  homesteaded  the  adjoining  quarter-section,  but 
other  neighbors  were  far  removed.  The  Pawnee  In- 
dians were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  but  did  not 
injure  the  persons  of  the  early  white  settlers,  although 
they  often  stole  their  horses.  The  family  larder  was 
supplied  by  deer,  antelope  and  buffalo.  The  crops 
in  those  days  were  good,  but  were  practically  worth- 
less from  a  money-making  point  of  view,  as  ten  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn  or  wheat  was  considered  a  good 
price.  Mr.  Van  Natta  added  from  time  to  time  to 
his  holdings,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  valuable 
property  in  Jefferson  Coimty,  which  has  been  improved 
by  the  erection  of  handsome  and  substantial  buildings 
and  the  installation  of  new  and  improved  equipment. 

Mr.  Van  Natta  married  in  1857  Miss  Cauierine 
Smith,  of  New  York,  and  to  this  union  tiiere  have 
been  bom  six  children:  Margaret  A.,  Minnie,  Henry 
H.,  George,  Estelle  and  Mabel,  of  whom  Henry  H. 
and  George  survive,  the  former  being  a  well  known 
attorney  and  at  present  county  attorney  for  Republic 
County. 

Hon.  Robert  W.  Turner.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Kansas,  Hon.  Robert  Wilson  Tur- 
ner has  been  a  prominent  practitioner  of  the  Mankato 
and  Jewell  county  bar  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  during  this  time,  as  well  as  prior  thereto, 
a  leading  figure  in  public  life.  His  public  service  has 
been  of  great  practical  value  not  sUone  to  his  com- 
munity, but  to  the  state  and  the  country,  and  while 
his  fearless  independence,  both  of  speech  and  political 
action,  has  at  times  brought  him  into  conflict  witii 
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other  state  and  national  leaders,  it  has  decidedly  raised 
him*  in  publie  estimation. 

Eobert  Wilson  Turner,  ex-consul  general  to  Spain, 
was  born  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  February  4,  1858, 
a  son  of  Robert  Wilson  and  Martha  (Galbreath)  (But- 
ler) Turner.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Samuel  W. 
Turner  a  native  of  England,  who  was  a  Government 
contractor  in  firearms,  and  died  at  Castle  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, while  his  maternal  grandparents  were  Samuel  and 
Jane  (Lilly)  Galbreath,  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
ardent  adherents  of  the  principles  of  Robert  Enunet, 
the  great  Irish  patriot.  Robert  Wilson  Turner,  the 
elder,  was  born  in  1837,  at  Castle  Dublin,  Ireland, 
where  he  was  reared,  and  during  the  Crimean  war  of 
1854-56  served  in  the  Thirty-ninth  H.  M.  Infantry, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Alma,  Balaklava  and 
Inkermann  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  In  1856  he 
left  the  English  army  and  came  to  America,  first  locat- 
ing at  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Martha  (Galbreath)  Butler,  widow  of  Dr.  Fred  But- 
ler, a  preceptor  in  McGill's  Medical  College  of  Mon- 
treal. She  was  bom  in  1832,  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and 
died  in  Smith  County,  Kansas,  in  »1897.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Turner  had  two  children :  Robert  W.,  and  Alice,  who 
is  the  wife  of  T.  W.  Amis,  proprietor  of  a  furniture 
establishment  at  Woodward,  OUahoma.  In  the  same 
year  of  their  marriage,  1856,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner 
removed  to  Plattsburg,  New  York,  where  Mr.  Turner 
engaged  in  the  produce  business.  He  was  so  engaged 
when  the  Civil  war  came  on,  and  as  he  had  been  a 
sergeant  major  in  the  British  army  he  made  a  desir- 
able soldier  for  the  Union,  enlisting  in  1861  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Regiment,  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry,  an  organization  with  which  he 
served  four  years  and  three  months.  His  command 
was  connected  with. the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  par- 
ticipating in  some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  entire 
war,  taking  part  in  a  number  of  crucial  engagements, 
in  one  of  which  Mr.  Turner  was  wounded  in  the  foot. 
At  the  close  of  his  military  service  he  returned  to  the 
produce  business  at  Plattsburg,  but  in  1869  removed 
to  Illinois,  where  he  followed  the  same  line  of  endeavor 
until  December,  1878.  On  coming  to  Smith  County, 
Kansas,  at  that  time,  he  turned  his  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  taking  up  school  land  as  a  pioneer, 
and  residing  on  tiiis  proper^  until  1898,  when  he  went 
to  Woodward,  Oklahoma.  There  his  death  occurred 
in  the  foDowing  year.  Mr.  Turner  was  a  republican 
in  his  political  views,  was  a  Mason,  and  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Robert  Wilson  Turner,  the  younger,  received  his 
early  education  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  and  at  Wi- 
nona and  Fairbury,  Illinois,  completing  his  studies  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  at  which  time  he  began  to 
teach  in  Smith  and  Jewell  counties,  Kansas.  After 
four  years  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Jewell  County,  serving  a  full  term,  and  after 
his  re-election,  in  1886,  served  for  three  months,  when 
he  transferred  his  activities  to  journalistic  work,  buy- 
ing the  Western  School  Journal,  published  at  Topeka, 
from  H.  C.  Spear.  He  removed  to  that  city  and  edited 
his  publication  until  May,  1889,  when  he  sold  it  to 
John  McDonald,  having  been  appointed  consul  general 
to  Cadiz,  Spain,  by  President  Harrison.  He  went  to 
that  country  in  July,  1889,  and  remained  a  little  over 
four  years,  resigning  in  September,  189*3,  although  his 
services  were  of  such  an  eminently  satisfactory  char- 
acter that  he  could  have  held  the  office  indefinitely. 
While  in  Spain  Mr.  Turner's  diplomatic  labors  were 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  American  trade.  He  trans- 
lated the  commercial  laws  of  that  country,  this  work 
being  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 


State  and  being  considered  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  labors  of  its  kind  ever  accom- 
plished. It  was  largely  through  his  individual  efforts 
that  information  was  secured  by  the  State  Department 
which  resulted  in  so  changing  the  tone  of  the  Spanish 
press  that  the  treaty  was  made  possible  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  abolishing  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  American  meats.  Acting  with  Lieut.  McCarthy 
Little,  .U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Turner  awarded  the  contracts 
for  the  building  of  the  caravels  Pinta,  Nina  and  Santa 
Maria,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  World 's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  in  1893  and  1894,  and  for  these 
services  was  decorated  by  the  Sociedad  Columbina  de 
Espana.  Upon  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Turner  resigned  as  consul  and  returned 
to  the  United  States.  Prior  to  going  to  Spain  he  had 
studied  law  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  oar  in  1886 
by  Hon.  Clark  A.  Smith,  formerly  associate  justice,  and 
when  he  located  at  Mankato,  in  October,  1893,  resumed 
his  large  law  practice,  a  geperal  and  criminal  practice 
which  brought  him  as  representative  of  prominent  in- 
terests into  the  state  and  federal  courts.  This  pro- 
fessional business  has  grown  in  size  and  importanee 
and  he  now  controls  practically  all  the  criminal  law 
business  of  Jewell  County.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  member 
of  the  Jewell  County  Bar  Association,  the  Kansas 
State  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  maintains  offices  in  the  Hill  Building,  on 
Conunercial  Street. 

In  1896  Mr.  Turner  was  urged  to  become  a  candi- 
idate  for  Congress,  but  declined.  The  attitude  of  the 
republican  party  with  regard  to  the  silver  question  did 
not  meet  with  his  views,  and  after  that  party's  na- 
tional convention  he  declared  himself  in  support  of 
bi-metallism.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  of  the  Silver  Republican  State  Convention, 
in  favor  of  bi-metallism  and  the  candidacy  of  Bryan - 
and  Sewall,  the  findings  of  which  body  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  party.  He  was  subsequently 
made  the  national  committeeman  of  the  bolting  repub- 
licans of  the  state  and  was  sent  as  delegate-at-large  to 
the  silver  convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  during  the 
campaign  that  followed  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  forceful  axlvocates  of  bi-metallism,  making  a 
thorough  canvass  of  the  state. 

In  1897  Mr.  Turner  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  When  the 
question  of  calling  an  extra  session  of  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature was  raised,  he  took  an  advanced  position  in 
opposition  to  the  necessity  of  such  procedure,  holding 
that  the  law,  as  it  then  existed,  gave  the  board  power 
to  Ax  rates  and  control  the  charges  of  railroads  and 
that  with  a  few  slight  amendments,  which  could  be 
made  at  a  regular  session,  it  could  be  made  the  most 
effective  railroad  law  in  the  United  States.  He  made 
an  able  argument  through  the  press  in  support  of  his 
contention,  and  this  was  sustained  by  Judge  Randolph 
in  the  livestock  freight  rate  case,  August  27,  1897,  in 
which  the  court  held  that  the  board  could  make  an 
order  establishing  rates  and  secure  the  enforcement  of 
just  rates  so  made  through  the  state  courts.  This  rul- 
ing was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  shippers  of 
the  state,  and  Mr.  Turner 's  action  in  the  premises  was 
evidence  of  his  legal  acumen  n((  less  than  of  his  cour- . 
age  in  opposing  the  policy  of  party  managers  in  so 
determined  and  forceful  a  manner.  In  the  same  year 
he  gave  another  evidence  of  his  independence  in  poli- 
tics by  refusing  to  support  a  bi-metallist  for  judge  of 
his  district,  holding  that  partisan  politics  should  not 
be  permitted  to  influence  American  citizens  in  making 
selections  for  the  judiciary  of  a  free  people,  but  that 
fitness  for  the  position  alone  should  be  the  test.    He 
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supported  the  regular  republican  nominee,  who  over- 
came a  majority  of  2,000  and  was  elected.  By  reason 
of  his  independent  stand  in  this  judicial  contest 
Mr.  Turner  secured  the  enmity  of  certain  members  of 
the  administration,  and  his  relations  with  them  subse- 
quently became  so  strained  that  in  May,  1898,  he 
resigned  his  of&cial  position  and  resumed  his  practice 
of  law  at  Mankato,  which  carries  him  almost  entirely 
into  the  higher  courts.  It  is  sufficient  to  remember 
that  while  he  lost  some  ground  in  political  circles,  he 
made  many  friends  by  an.  earnest,  straightforward 
expressioi^  of  his  opinions,  irrespective  of  Ms  political 
future.  Later  Mr.  Turner  was  tendered  an  appoint- 
ment as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  -Kansas 
Regiment  by  Governor  Leedy,  but  declined  this  honor, 
stating  that  as  all  the  of&cers  and  men  that  would  be 
imder  him  were  colored,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
make  no  exception  in  his  case,  but  to  appoint  a  col- 
ored oficer  to  the  position. 

Mr.  Turner  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  connection  with  fraternal  life  has  made 
him  widely  known  in  this  connection,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  he  belongs  to  Mankato  Lodge  No.  87,  An- 
cient Free  and  .Accepted  Masons;  Mankato  Lodge, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  and  Mankato 
Lodge,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Grand  L6dge  of  the  last  named  body, 
in  1900  was  elected  to  the  office  of  grand  master  work- 
man of  Kansas  and  during  his  incumbency  of  that 
position,  from  1901  to  1903,  distributed  $1,500,000  to 
beneficiaries  in  the  state.  In  1906  Mr.  Turner  erected 
a  modem  residence  on  High  Street,  Mankato,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  owns  another  residential  property  on 
the  same  thoroughfare  and  farming  lands  in  'Jewell 
County  aggregatmg  640  acres. 

Mr.  Turner  married  first  in  1881,  in  the  community 
formerly  known  as  Omio,  Kansas,  Miss  Eva  G.  Kramer, 
daughter  of  the  late  Michael  and  Etta  (Bartlett)  Kra- 
mer, the  former  of  whom  was  a  florist.  Mrs.  Turner 
died  in  1907,  at  Mankato,  being  survived  by  two  chil- 
dren :  May,  a  graduate  in  music  of  Lindsborg  College, 
and  now  the  wife  of  Samuel  Peters,  a  mining  engineer 
of  Denver,  Colorado;  and  Robert  Blaine,  a  gr^uate 
of  the  Mankato  High  School,  who  took  a  two-year 
course  at  Kansas  University  and  is  now  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising  in  the  vicinity  of  Ionia,  Kan- 
sas. In  1909,  at  Spokane,  Washington,  Mr.  Turner 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Frances  V.  (Wat- 
son) Sturtevant.  Mrs.  Turner  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Watson,  of  Gtom,  Nebraska,  where 
Mr.  Watson  is  engaged  in  agricultural  operations. 

Mr.  Turner  was  chairman  of  the  Belgian  committee 
that  raised  $3,400  in  Jewell  County,  and  was  active  in 
raising  $34,000  in  Jewell  County  for  the  American 
Bed  (>oss. 

J.  S.  Fahlstbom  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Cloud 
County,  where  he  has  had  his  residence  and  his  prin- 
cipal activities  since  1870.  Cloud  County  was  then  a 
wilderness  and  he  has  witnessed  practicidly  every  ad- 
vancement made  here  in  the  past  forty-five  years.  His 
individual  success  calls  for  more  than  passing  men- 
tion, and  few  men  starting  out  with  only  the  capital 
of  their  native  intelligence  and  the  strength  of  their 
hands  achieve  so  much. 

Mr.  Fahlstrom  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  1842.  He 
attended  schools  only  a  few  months  altogether,  and 
his  real  education  was  gained  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, and  he  says  that  he  has  never  graduated 
from  that  university  and  is  still  a  student.  He  early 
began  to  cherish  an  ambition  to  make  a  success  out 


of  his  life.  Everything  was  concentrated  and  di- 
rected toward  that  end.  • 

The  land  of  pr(»nise  appealed  to  him  when  a  boy  ia 
Sweden  and  he  felt  that  his  fortune  would  be  made 
if  he  could  come  to  America,  where  aU  men  were 
politically  equal  and  where  there  was  also  equality 
of  opportunity.  In  1868  he  left  Sweden,  having  jusfe 
enough  money  to  carry  him  to  Chicago.  From  that 
western  city  he  made  his  way  into  Iowa,  and  there 
by  hard  manual  toil  was  able  to  accumulate  a  little 
fund  necessary  for  his  further  advance.  All  that 
he  heard  impressed  him  strongly  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  Kansas  and  therefore  in  1.870  he  came  out  to 
Cloud  Coimty  and  took  up  a  homestead  about  four 
miles  north  and  east'  of  Concordia  in  Sibley  Toiniahip. 

In  spite  of  discouragements  that  came  Mr.  Fahl- 
strom made  this  land  yield  its  crops  season  in.  and 
season  out,  and  the  success  that  attended  his  efforts 
on  a  quarter  section  was  sufficient  to  permit  further 
investment.  In  a  few  years  he  had  acauired  an  ad- 
ditional 440  acres,  and  this  brought  his  land  holdings 
in  Cloud  County  up  to  600  acres.  Even  with  that  he 
was  not  entirely  satisfied,  and  feeling  that  Kanwas 
was  too  small  for  his  dreams  of  land  eonqaest,  he 
went  westward  into  the  State  of  Colorado  and  there 
bought  800  acres.  His  Colorado  land  he  rents  to 
tenants.  Thus  at  the  present  time  he  has  1,400  aeres, 
a  great  part  of  it  improved,  in  cultivation,  and  worth 
a  vast  sum  more  than  what  he  paid  for  it  in  cash.  The 
entire  1,400  acres  represents  also  the  achievements  of 
his  own  hands  and  brain,  and  he  has  never  had  any 
other  help  than  what  he  could  give  himself.*  He  con- 
fined his  attention  strictly  to  raising  the  best  crops  of 
the  field  and  the  best  grades  of  livestock.  Whatever 
he  does  he  believes  in  doing  well^  and  that  he  has 
adhered  to  this  principle  in  practice  needs  no  other 
proof  than  what  has  already  been  stated. 

In  1880  Mr.  Fahlstrom  married  Miss  Louise  Ben^ 
gren.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  sons:  J.  K, 
S.  M.,  and  L.  B.,  all  of  whom  are  unmarried  as  yet 
and  are  making  worthy  progress  toward  independent 
success  as  farmers.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  faith. 

Heney  H.  Van  Natta  is  the  present  county  attorney 
of  Bepublic  County.  He  has  nearly  completed  two 
terms  of  service  in  that  office.  That  service  has  been, 
a  distinction  to  himself  and  a  matter  of  eminent 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  county. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  office  in  November,  1912, 
upon  the  republican  ticket.  In  1914  he  had  opposi- 
tion neither  at  the  primaries  nor  in  the  g^ieral  elec- 
tion. In  Kansas  local  politics  this  was  an  almost  un- 
precedented condition.  One  of  the  contributory  causes 
was  doubtless  the  fact  that  Mr.  Van  Natta  is  not 
only  an  able  attorney  and  popular  citizen  himself  but 
is  the  son  of  the  venerable  Nelson  T.  Van  Natta, 
one  of  the  splendid  pioneers  of  Bepublic  County  where 
for  thirty  years  he  has  successfully  practiced  law. 
Beferenee  to  the  career  of  this  pioneer  lawyer  is 
found  on  other  pages.  Even  more  important  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  van  Natta  as  Coimty  attorney  was 
the  fact  that  in  his  previous  administration  he  had 
shown  unusual  efficiency  and  had  also  practiced  tibe 
principle  contained  in  the  declaration  "equal  rights 
to  every  one  and  special  privileges  to  none."  It  has 
been  characteristic  of  both  hSi  personal  character 
and  of  his  official  administration  that  the  most  lowly 
vagrant  accused  of  crime  has  received  fair,  honest 
consideration  for  the  sole  purpose  of  arriving  at 
the  real  and  true  facts  in  the  case.    Once  the  facts 
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have  been  ascertained,  Mr.  Van  Natta  has  proseeated 
with  full  consideration  of  those  facts  and  under  the 
warrant  of  law,  and  has  noi  only  given  the  accused 
but  also  the  State  of  Kansas  a  square  deal. 

A  son  of  Nelson  T.  and  Catherine  A.  Van  Natta^ 
Henrj  H.  Van  Natta  was  bom  in  Jefferson  Township 
of  Bepublie  County/  Kansas,  December  29,  1875. 
Though  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent 
on  a  farm.  He  attended  the  countiy  schools  and 
also  the  grade  and  high  schools  of  Belleville,  and 
in  the  meantime  lived  with  his  parents  and  found 
more  or  less  constant  occupation  for  his  mind  and 
muscles  in  the  duties  of  farming.  In  September, 
1902)  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  university 
of  Kansas,  where  he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  June, 
1905,  and  in  the  following  months  passed  a  success-, 
ful  examination  for  the  state  bar.  Being  qualified 
as  a  lawyer,  instead  of  taking  up  active  practice  he 
resumed  the  role  of  farmer  and  followed  that  voca- 
tion until  August,  1909.  Since  then  he  has  practiced 
with. offices  in  Belleville,  and  a  few  years  later  came 
the  official  honor  which  has  furnished  employment 
for  his  professional  energies  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Van  Natta  is  a  member  of  the  honorary  law 
fraternity  Phi  Delta  Phi,  to  which  he  was  elected 
while  in  the  university.  He  was  also  affiliated  with 
Belleville  Lodge  No.  129,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons.  On  April  3,  1909,  he  married  Miss  Ethel  B. 
Colville.  Their  two  daughters  are  Virleen  K.  and 
Bemice  E.  Van  Natta. 

Hon.  Edwin  S.  Nelson.  Among  the  rising  men 
of  Bepublie  County  who  are  standing  prominently 
before  the  people  because  of  their  achievements  in 
public  life,  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Nelson,  of  Belleville,  is 
entitled  to  more  than  passing  mention.  Not  yet 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  this  stalwart  son  of  Bepublie 
County  has  won  recognition  of  his  marked  abilities 
and  has  attained  a  place  in  the  public  confidence 
that  many  other  men  of  talents  have  worked  long 
years  to  possess.  As  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature he  is  working  indefatigably  in  the  interests  of 
bis  constituents,  and  as  a  member  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity is  attending  to  the  legal  business  of  a  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  practice. 

Hon.  Edwin  S.  Nelson  was  born  in  Bepublie  County, 
Kansas,  in  1885,  and  is  a  son  of  Oust  and  Edla  (Swen- 
son)  Nelson.  The  family  originated  in  Sweden,  where 
Gnat  Nelson  learned  the  trs^le  of  mason,  and  from 
that  coimtry  both  he  and  the  lady  who  later  became 
his  wife  immigrated  to  the  United  States  when  young. 
In  1874  they  located  in  Bepublie  County,  Kansas, 
where  they  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres.  This 
was  put  imder  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  grad- 
ually developed  into  one  of  the  really  valuable  farms 
of  the  locality  of  Norway  Township.  For  a  number 
of  years  Mr.  Nelson  carried  on  mason  contracting, 
and  in  this  direction  his  skill  and  good  worlonanship 
were  contributing  factors  to  the  development  of  the 
community.  When  his  farming  interests  became  so 
important  that  they  needed  hui  undivided  attention 
he  gave  up  the  contracting  business,  but  the  effect 
of  Ms  work  may  still  be  seen  in  the  solid  nature  of  the 
buildings  in  the  county  where  his  activities  were 
prosecuted.  Through  his  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment, his  foresight  and  acumen,  he  became  a  large 
landholder  and  was  considered  one  of  the  substantud 
men  of  his  county.  While  he  did  not  aspire  to  public 
position,  Mr.  Nelson  was  a  natural  leader.  To  him 
his  fellow-citizens  appealed  for  counsel  and  guidance 
in  their  affairs  concerning  local  matters,  confident 


that  he  could  adjust  differences.  His  advice  was 
always  timely  and  frequently  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  and  quietness  in  his  towns^p.  His 
children  were  as  follows:  Minna,  Ida,  Edna,  Leona, 
Albert,  Amit  and  Edwin  S.  All  the  children  are  a 
credit  to  their  parents  and  their  communities,  all 
have  grown  prosperous,  and  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Albert,  who  is  manager  of  the  Dailv  Express  of 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

Edwin  S.  Nelson  was  given  good  educational  ad- 
vantages in  his  youth  and  made  the  most  of  them. 
After  securing  his  primary  training  in  the  public 
school  in  the  vicinity  of  his  father's  farm  he  took 
a  course  at  the  Bepublie  High  School,  and  followed 
this  by  attending  and  graduating  from  -the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School  and  the  Kansas  University.  With 
this  preparation  Mr.  Nelson  began  teaching  school, 
having  adopted  the  vocation  of  educator,  ai^  in  ad- 
dition to  having  country  schools  under  his  charge 
was  for  three  years  principal  of  the  school  at  Cuba, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  so  engaged  when,  in  1910,  he  was  elected  derk 
of  the  District  Court  for  a  term  of  four  years.  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  specially  fitted  for  public 
service,  for  he  took  up  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a 
business  like  manner  and  established  a  record  that 
at  once  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  people.  In 
1914  he  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Kansas 
Legislature,  and  was  elected  to  that  body  by  a  hand- 
some majority  at  the  election  of  that  year.  While 
he  has  not  been  spectacular  in  his  activities  in  the 
House,  and  has  not  displayed  a  wealth  of  bombast 
in  his  speeches  before  that  honorable  body,  he  has 
been  a  quiet,  forceful  worker  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
munity, its  people  and  his  state,  and  has  had  a  hand 
in  the  passage  of  some  decidedly  important  and  bene- 
ficial legislation.  While  serving  as  derk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  Mr.  Nelson  decided  to  enter  the  law,  and 
during  the  time  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  office  spent  his  spare  hours  in  faithful  and  en- 
ergetic study.  In  June,  1915,  he  passed  the  state 
examination  and  'v^as  duly  admitted* as  a  member  of 
the  bar.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  engage^  in  practice 
but  a  short  time,  but  already  has  a  large  and  in- 
fluential clientele.  He  belongs  to  the  Kansas  State 
3ar  Association  and  the  Bepublie  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  considered  a  thorough  legist,  appreci- 
ative of  the  responsibilities  and  etMcs  of  his  ciUling. 

Mr.  Nelson  married  in  1913  Miss  Edna  Clark, 
daughter  of  E.  J.  and  Augusta  Clark,  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Nelson  is  a  member  of  Belleville  Lodge  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  also  fraternizes  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows. 

Frank  Oeoffroy,  who  is  a  successful  commission 
and  grain  merchant  at  Abilene,  is  a  native  of  Kan- 
sas, and  he  and  his  people  have  been  identified  with 
this  state  since  early  pioneer  days. 

Kansas  was  a  territory  and  was  known  through- 
out the  country  as  "bleeding  Kansas"  when  his 
father  and  grandparents  came  and  located  as  pioneers 
in  Franklin  County  in  1855.  His  father,  Ernest  Geof- 
frey, was  born  near  Metz,  France,  September  7,  1841, 
and  was  brought  to  America  in  1849.  The  grand- 
parents lived  on  a  farm  in  Iowa  for  a  few  years,  but 
in  1855  came  out  to  Kansas  and  began  their  pioneer 
work  in  Franklin  County.  They  were  among  the 
very  first  settlers  there  and  the  people  pf  that  district, 
as  elsewhere,  were  divided  in  partisanship  over  the 
slavery  question.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Ernest  Geof- 
frey left  home  and  engaged  as  a  driver  of  an  ox 
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team  for  a  government  contractor  hauling  supplies 
across  the  plains  of  Western  Kansas  to  the  United 
States  military  post  in  Colorado.  That  was  in  the 
years  before  the  Civil  war.  The  western  country 
was  then  filled  with  hostile  Indians,  and  there  were 
also  many  other  dangers  and  hazards  of  a  life  on  the 
prairie.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  Ernest  Geof- 
frey tendered  his  services  to  the  Union  cause,  but 
was  rejected  on  account  of  his  age.  F.or  more  than 
half  a  century  he  has  been  a  practical  farmer,  four- 
teen years  of  which  period  were  spent  in  Canadian 
County,  Oklahoma.  He  was  identified  with  the  early 
establishment  of  white  men's  civilization  in  old  Okla- 
homa. He  now  owns  and  operates  a  farm  adjoining 
Abilene  on  the  east. 

At  Ottawa,  Kansas,  Ernest  Geoffrey  married  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Farris.  She  was  born  in  Lyons  County, 
Kansas,  and  the  Farrises  were  also  early  settlers  in 
Kansas.  To  their  marriage  were  born  nine  children, 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  Lillian,  now 
the  wife  of  A.  B.  Wilson,  a  fruit  grower  at  Benton- 
ville,  Arkansas;  Emele,  a  farmer  at  Bowen,  Illinois; 
Fred  E.,  who  is  now  farming  in  Dickinson  County, 
Kansas;  Frank;  Maggie  A.,  wife  of  J.  T.  Findlay, 
of  Abilene;  LeRoy  A.,  a  farmer  at  Abilene;  Lloyd 
E.,  born  June  21,  1894,  and  a  resident  of  Abilene; 
Albert  Farris,  born  January  24,  1896,  and  assisting 
his  father  on  the  home  farm;  and  Otto  E.,  born  No- 
vember 5,  1899. 

Mr.  Frank  Geoffrey  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Kansas,  on  a  farm,  November  10,  1884.  He  was  still 
a  child  when  his  father  removed  to  Canadian  County, 
Oklahoma,  and  he  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  life 
there.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  early  con- 
ditions in  old  Oklahoma,  helped  to  farm  some  of  the 
virgin  acres  of  that  state,  and  also  gained  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  there. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  his  first  experience 
in  the  grain  business  by  employment  in  an  elevator 
at  Yukon,  Oklahoma.  Subsequently  for  seven  years 
he  traveled  for  a  grain  commission  house.  Thus  he 
learned  the  business  in  all  its  details  and  was  well 
equipped  by  experience  when  in  1912  he  started  busi- 
ness of  his  o\if1i  •  at  Wichita.  In  1914  he  came  to 
Abilene,  one  of  the  important  grain  receiving  centers 
of  Western  Kansas,  and  has  operated  very  success- 
fully, building  up  a  large  clientage  among  the  grain 
raisers  of  that  section. 

On  December  26,  •  1905,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  married  Miss  Lulu  Irene  Morgan.  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Illinois,  October  25, 
1888.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  belongs  to  the 
Masonic  Order.  Four  children  have  been  born  to 
them,  three  sons  and  one  daughter :  Glenn  G.,  born  at 
Marysville,  Kansas,  June  12,  1909;  Marjorie  lone, 
bom  at  Wichita  May  22,  1911;  Jack  Morgan,  born 
at  Wichita  August  22,  1912;  and  Robert  Gordon, 
born  at  Abilene  September  27,  1915. 

William  H.  F.  Gabe.  The  local  history  of  the  city 
of  Beloit  will  always  find  it  necessary  to  make  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  William  H.  F.  Gabe,  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  that  section  of  Mitchell  County  and 
his  early  experiences  and  the  work  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  have  been  a  part  of  the  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  state. 

It  was  in  1870  that  he  brought  his  bride  to  Mitchell 
County.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  born  in  Germany, 
he  in  1837  and  she  in  1844.  They  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1868  and  in  the  following  year  were  happily 
married  in  Richland  County,  Illinois. 


On  coming  to  Kansas  in  1870  Mr.  Gabe  took  up  a 
homestead  in  Mitchell  County.  Some  of  that  lana  is 
now  included  in  the  City  of  Beloit.  The  first  year 
of  the  family  residence  in  Mitchell  County  Mr.  Gabe 
excavated  a  dugout  which  served  as  the  family  habita- 
tion for  a  year.  In  the  second  year  he  built  a  sub- 
stantial stone  house.  The  first. town  meeting  was  held 
in  Mr.  Gabe's  home.  He  and  his  wife  also  boarded 
the  hands  who  operated  the  first  sawmill  in  that 
section.  Mr.  Gabe  recalls  the  fact  that  during  1870 
the  settlers  were  much  alarmed  by  the  different  Indian 
hunting  parties,  though  there  was  no  real  danger. 
However,  only  a  year  or  two  before  two  of  the  Bell 
children  had  been  captured  and  taken  away  by  the 
Indians,  and  that  incident  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
early  settlers  very  cautious  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Red  Men  for  several  years. 

In  1871  Mr.  Gabe  and  wife  moved  on  to  their  home- 
stead. That  made  it  necessary  for  Mrs.  Gabe  to  give 
up  the  boarding  of  the  mill  hands,  but  as  she  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  settlement  the  men  persuaded 
her  to  do  their  washing.  This  she  did  more  for  the 
sake  of  accommodating  them  than  out  of  necessity. 

In  1886  Mr.  Gabe  sold  forty  acres  of  his  home- 
stead as  part  of  the  townsite  of  Beloit  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  land  he  sold  to  the  Beloit  Land  and 
Improvement  Company.  After  selling  his  original 
homestead  he  and  his  wife  moved  to  the  land  where 
they  now  live.  There  were  some  good  improvements 
on  the  quarter  section  when  he  took  possession,  but 
since  then  year  by  year  he  has  been  adding  others, 
and  now  has  one  of  the  fine  estates  of  Mitchell  County. 
.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gabe  are  the  parents  of  five  children : 
Nancy,  Elvina,  Condry,  Ludorph  and  Clara.  The 
family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  in 
politics  Mr.  Gabe  is  independent. 

Rev.  Michael  T.  HorrMAN  is  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Emmett.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1908  and  practically  his  entire  senr- 
iee  has  been  given  in  Kansas.  He  is  a  devoted  and 
zealous  churchman  and  has  done  much  in  a  construc- 
tive way  for  the  upbuilding  of  Catholic  influence  in 
Kansas. 

Father  Hoffman  was  born  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger- 
many, June  4,  1 885,  but  has  lived  in  the  United  States 
since  he  was  five  years  of  age.  His  father,  John  Hoff- 
man, was  a  native  of  the  same  border  country  but 
then  under  the  Dominion  of  France,  born  in  1836.  Ha 
grew  up  and  married  a  native  of  the  same  province, 
Elizabeth  Emmerich,  who  was  born  in  1844.  J(to 
Hoffman  had  eight  years  of  active  military  experience 
in  Europe,  and  was  discharged  from  the  army  just 
before  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  In  1890  he  brought 
his  family  to  New  York  City  and  was  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  tea  and  coffee  business  in  that  city  until 
his  death  in  1909.  As  an  American  citizen  he  was  a 
democrat  in  politics.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  faith- 
ful members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  wife  died 
in  New  York  in  1908.  Father  Hoffman  was  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family  of  twelve  children.  The 
oldest,  also  Michael  by  name,  died  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  John  is  a  florist  in  New  York  City.  Margaret 
died  when  four  years  old.  Elizabeth  is  married  and 
living  in  New  York  City.  Phillipina  is  the  wife  of 
Otto  Paul,  a  baker  living  in  New  York  City.  Peter 
is  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  at  New  York.  Louisa 
is  married  and  living  in  New  York.  Philip  is  a  mu- 
sician of  New  York  City.  Catherine  married  Valen- 
tine Groben,  who  is  a  musician  and  also  a  gold  and 
silver  worker.  Mary,  unmarried  and  now  living  in 
New  York  City,  was  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
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household  of  her  brother,  Father  Hoffman.     Joseph 
is  an  attorney  by  profession  and  is  now  bookkeeper  for 
the  Bush  Terminal  Company  at  New  York. 

Father  Hoffman  attended  the  parochial  schools  of 
Brooklyn  and  for  seven  years  was  a  student  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College  in  New  York  City,  taking 
the  academic  and  coUege  course.  He  graduated  in 
1904.  He  soon  afterward  began  his  preparation  for 
the  priesthood  as  a  student  in  St.  Francis  Seminary 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he  spent  one  year  in 
the  philosophic  course  and  three  years  in  theology. 
He  was  graduated  in  1908  and  in  June  of  t\\e  same 
year  was  ordained  and  said  his  first  mass  in  St.  Aloy- 
sius  Church  of  Brooklyn.  A  few  days  later  he  arrived 
in  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  for  a  year  was  assistant  to 
Father  Hayden  in  the  Assumption  Church  of  the 
capital  city.  He  was  then  given  his  first  charge  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Family  at  Summer- 
field,  and  wafi  there  five  and  a  half  years. 

Father  Hoffman  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Emmett  on  November  1,  1914.  This 
church  was  established  in  1881,  and  it  is  now  a  large 
and  prosperous  parish  of  500  members.  Father  Hoff- 
man is  a  member  of  Frankfort  Council  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus. 

Frank  J.  Hauber.  A  business  is  only  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  character  and  the  personal  forces  be- 
hind it.  This  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again,  and  perhaps  no  one  enterprise  in  Kansas  is 
a  more  signal  illustration  of  this  truth  than  the  great 
Hauber  Cooperage  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
The  president  of  this  company  is  Mr,  Frank  J.  Hauber. 
It  is  a  business  which  has  endured  all  the  arrows  and 
slings  of  fortune,  was  -twice  destroyed  by  floods,  and 
twice  by  fire,  and  Phoenix-like  has  arisen  again  and 
is  now  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  The  plant  of 
the  company  at  Seventeenth  and  Osage  Avenue  is 
considered  one  of  the  largest  cooperage  and  barrel 
plants  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  president  of  the  company  has  been  a  resident 
of  Kansas  since  1878,  and  for  many  years  lived  at 
Lawrence,  until  his  business  interests  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  compelled  him  to  remove  to  this  city.  He  is 
now  the  only  survivor  of  the  three  children  of  Joseph 
Anthony  and  Agatha  (Rapp)  Hauber.  Frank  J. 
Hauber  was  bom  at  Marysville,  Hastings  County, 
Ontario,  Canada,  January  22,  1856.  His  father  was 
bom  in  Wuertemberg,  Germany,  March  25, 1820,  while 
his  mother  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  on 
September  24,  1827.  They  came  to  America  in 
early  youth,  and  were  married  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
April  3,  1855.  Joseph  A.  Hauber  lived  for  a  number 
of  years  at  Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  cooper 's  trade.  As  an  American 
citizen  he  was  a  democrat,  and  was  active  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  his  wife  was  a  Lutheran.  Her 
death  occurred  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  October  7,  1888. 
Their  sons  were  Frank,  Joseph  and  JohiL  Joseph 
A.  Hauber  worked  at  his  trade  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  on  removing  to  Lawrence 
he  opened  a  small  factory,  in  which  he  and  his  three 
sons  employed  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels. 
The  old  shop  which  they  acquired  at  Lawrence  had 
formerly  been  a  cooperage  department  of  the  whole- 
sale house  of  Bidenour-Baker  Company. 

Frank  J.  Hauber  was  educated  in  the  parochial 
schools  in  Canada  and  in  New  York  State  and  learned 
the  cooper 's  trade  under  his  father.  He  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  at  Lawrence.  He 
and  his  brother  Joseph  became  practical  assistants 
to  their  father  in  conducting  the  business,  and  the 


firm  soon  became  J.  Hauber  &  Sons.  Later  it  was 
known  as  Hauber  Brothers. 

In  March,  1886,  a  branch  plant  was  established  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  by  Joseph  Hauber,  the  plant 
being  located  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-first  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  and  subsequently  at  Fourth  and  James 
streets.  In  1897  a  new  site  was  secured  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  at  the  corner  of  North  Second  Street 
and  Riverview  Avenue.  Through  the  dishonesty  of 
a  business  partner  this  plant  was  soon  all  but  wrecked, 
and  the  Hauber  brothers  had  to  bring  all  their  cour- 
age and  business  pfudence  to  the  rescue.  Frank  J. 
Hauber  and  his  brother  weathered  the  financial  crisis, 
and  soon  had  a  large  and  fiourishing  business.  Mr. 
Hauberks  brother  Joseph  died  March  22,  1899,  and 
that  proved  a  severe  blow  to  the  business  and  en- 
tailed upon  him  personally  a  double  load  of  respon- 
sibility. He  had  in  the  meantime  kept  his  residence  at 
Lawrence  and  looked  after  the  business  of  the  firm 
there,  but  after  his  brother's  death  he  spent  part  of 
each  day  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the  rest  at 
Lawrence,  until  in  1903  he  sold  the  Lawrence  bi'anch 
of  the  business  and  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

In  1903  occurred  the  great  flood  which  devastated 
the  Missouri  Valley  and  Kansas  City  in  particular. 
Mr.  Hauber  lost  nearly  all  of  his  carload  of  house- 
hold goods  being  transported  from  Lawrence  to  Kan- 
sas City  at  the  time.  The  cooperage  plant  was  all 
but  destroyed  in  that  flood,  and  there  was  no  indem- 
nification for  the  losses.  However,  he  soon  had  the 
plant  rebuilt  and  was  again  operating  with  full 
force.  In  November,  1905,  the  entire  plant  and  con- 
tents were  destroyed  by  fire,  only  one-third  of  the 
loss  being  covered  by  insurance.  Operations  were 
resumed  in  a  building  at  1200  South  Mill  Street. 
In  the  matter  of  misfortune  it  never  rains,  but  pours. 
In  June,  1908,  the  plant  was  badly  damaged  by  an- 
other flood,  and  on  the  23rd  of  August  the  factory 
was  .completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

There  is  no  severer  test  of  character  than  the  ability 
to  recover  from  disaster  and  begin  over  again  after 
disheartening  losses.  Such  courage  is  evidently  the 
foundation  stone  in  Mr.  Hauber 's  personality.  He 
soon  had  rebuilt  a  plant  on  Mill  Street,  and  in  1910 
sold  the  property  to  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Rail- 
way Company.  He  then  secured  his  present  site  at  the 
corner  of  Seventeenth  Street  and  Osage  Avenue,  and* 
in  January,  1911,  completed  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  the  largest  and  most  modem  cooperage  plant 
in  the  Middle  West.  This  is  the  business  which  he 
now  directs  as  president  and  manager,  and  the  plant 
covers  four  acres  of  ground,  the  average  daily  out- 
put is  4,500  barrels,  and  about  fifty  men  are  constantly 
on  the  pay  roll  year  in  and  year  out.  Mr.  Hauber  for 
a  number  of  years  has  had  the  active  assistance  and 
co-operation  of  his  sons.  Formerly  the  company  main- 
tained branch  plants  in  other  cities  of  Kansas,  but  the 
business  is  now  entirely  concentrated  at  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Hauber  is  thoroughly  public  spirited,  and  proved 
his  character  as  a  citizen  when  he  refused  to  be  de- 
feated by  disaster  and  kept  a  business  going  which 
meant  much  to  the  vital  prosperity  of  his  community. 
He  is  a  democrat,  but  has  never  sought  political  o£&ce. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Catholic  Knights 
of  America,  and  he  and  his  family  are  active  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

On  June  13,  1882,  Mr.  Hauber  married  at  Law- 
rence Miss  Barbara  Ellen  Kiiuehl*.  To  them  were  born 
thirteen  children,  twelve  of  whom  are  living.  Mrs. 
Hauber  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  but  was  reared  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  she  attended  the  parochial 
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schools.  Her  parents  were  Jos^h  A.  and  Sarah  (Mc* 
Gee)  Ejiuehl;  the  former  of  German  and  the  latter 
of  Irish  stock.  They  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  spending 
their  declining  years  in  Ejuisas  C^^  with  Mrs.  Hanber. 

William  Edwin  Nelson,  who  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  schools  of  Sabetha  in. the  fall  of 
1917,  is  a  thoroughly  experienced  educator,  &  native 
of  Kansas,  and  for  five  years  before  removing  to 
Sabetha  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bobinson. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  the  qualification  and  training  of  a 
practical  lawyer,  which  was  the  profession  of  his 
father.  For  many  years  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys 
of  the  Trego  County  bar  was  the  late  John  A.  Nel- 
son. Bom  in  Sweden,  near  Stockholm,  in  1851,  he 
was  brought  when  an  infant  to  the  United  States  by 
his  parents,  who  located  in  Illinois,  where  he  grew  up 
and  acquired  a  liberal  education.  He  was  graduated 
from  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  with  the 
degree  A.  B.,  stuSed  law  in  Galesburg,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  after  some  years  of  practice  there 
moV'ed  out  to  Western  Kansas  in  1879  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  lawyers  at  Wakeoney.  He  enjoyed 
a  large  and  influential  clientele  in  &at  section  and 
was  in  active  practice  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  when  he  removed  to  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and 
died  there  in  November,  1915.  For  many  years  he 
served  as  county  attorney  of  Trego  County,  and  was 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Trego  County  Bar 
Association,  t^e  State  Bar  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Politically  he  was  a  republican, 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  belonged  to  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen. 

John  A.  Nelson  married  Lena  M.  Lokie,  who  was 
bom  in  Kankakee,  Illinois,  in  1B61,  and  is  still  liying 
at  Lawrence.  Of  their  cMldren  William  Edwin  Nel- 
son, who  was  bom  at  Wakeeney,  Kansas,  January  5, 
1883,  is  the  oldest.  The  others  in  order  of  birth 
were:  Earl,  who  died  when  nearly  two  years  of  age; 
Baymond  A.,  who  has  been  a  school  teacher  for  eight 
years  and  is  now  pursuing  the  higher  studies  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence;  Allene,  who  lives 
at  home  with  her  mother. 

William  E.  Nelson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
'at  Wakeeney,  graduated  from  the  Baldwin  High 
School  at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  in  1900,  and  in  1903  took 
a  course  in  Boyles  Business  College  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. For  several  years  Mr.  Nelson  found  ample 
employment  for  his  energies  in  his  father 's  of&ce,  and 
while  there  picked  up  a  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
acquaintance  with  the  law.  In  1906  he  entered  Baker 
University  and  was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1910.  For  the 
following  two  years  he  was  again  in  his  father 's  office, 
and  in  1912  became  superintendent  of  the  Bobinson 
public  schools.  During  the  summers  he  has  taken 
post  graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Colorado, 
University  of  Kansas  and  the  Chicago  University. 
He  made  a  splendid  reputation  as  an  educator,  both 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  school  administrator,  and  in 
1917  the  schools  of  Sabetha,  Nemaha  CoTmly,  called 
him  to  their  management. 

Mr.  Nelson  takes  an  independent  stand  in  matters 
of  politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  married  June  17,  1914,  at  Holton, 
Kansas,  Miss  Winifred  Moorhead,  of  Holton,  who 
is  also  a  graduate  of  Baker  University,  as  well  as  a 
graduate  of  the  school  of  music  of  Campbell  College. 

Henby  D.  Strong  is  one  of  the  youngest  bankers 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  being  president  of  the  Troy 


State  Bank,  having  been  elected  to  that  ofSee  soon 
after  passing  his  twenty-ninth  birthday.  His  family 
have  been  prominent  in  Northeastern  Kansim  sinee 
territorial  days,  and  the  first  banking  institntioii  in 
Troy  was  established  by  his  maternal  grandfather. 

Henry  Boder,  Jr.,  Hie  maternal  grandfather  of 
Henry  D.  Strong,  was  one  of  the  strong  and  lesoujec 
f  ul  men  of  Northeastem  Kansas  in  the  early  days  and 
for  half  a  century  was  identified  with  its  bnsinow 
history,  particularly  as  a  banker. 

He  was  bom  in  Ohio  January  28,  1837,  and  died 
at  Troy,  Kansas,  January  24,  1909,  aged  seventy- 
one  years,  eleven  months  and  twenty-three  days.  Wm 
father,  Henry  Boder,  Jr.,  was  of  French  stock  and 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  emigrated  from  Switzer- 
land to  America,  arriving  in  this  country  March  18, 
1834.  On  April  18,  1836,  he  married  at  Mount  Eatoa 
in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  Leona  Mattoit,  a  native  of 
France.  They  became  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Henry 
being  the  older.  The  younger,  Louis,  was  bom.  at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  August  24,  1848.  The  family 
had  moved  out  to  St.  Joseph  in  1844.  Mrs.  Henry 
Boder,  Sr.,  died  there  July  3,  1854.  Henry,  Sri,  died 
January  18,  1887,  and  their  son  Louis  passed  away 
October  18,  1907. 

The  date  of  Henry  Boder,  Jr.'s,  arrival  in  Troy, 
Kansas,  was  May  28, 1857.  He  became  deputy  exmntj 
clerk  under  James  B.  Whitehead,  and  on  June  2, 
1859,  was  elected  county  clerk.  Under  territorial 
laws  he  was  required  also  to  perform  the  duties  of 
registrar  of  deeds  and  derk  of  the  Probate  Court 
At  the  first  election  held  under  the  State  ConstitiitioB 
he  was  chosen  derk  of  the  District  Coart.  Heuy 
Boder,  Jr.,  was  married  January  22,  1893,  to  Ansa 
E.  L.  Zimmerman,  who  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  1840.  Her  father,  George  T.  Zimmerman,  was 
idso  a  pioneer  in  Doniphan  County.  From  1864,  for 
six  years,  Henry  Boder  was  a  merchant  at  Troy.  On 
Febmary  4,  1870,  he  and  his  brother  Louis  opened 
the  first  bank  of  that  village,  under  the  name  Boder 
Brothers.  This  firm  continued  for  seventeen  yean. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  Henry  Boder, 
Jr.,  continued  the  banking  business,  and  in  1890  it 
was  reorganized  as  the  Banl^'of  Troy.  He  finally 
retired  from  lianking  March  6,  1906,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  over  forty-five  years.  He  was  not  alone 
successful  in  maintaining  and  directing  a  substantial 
and  flourishing  institution  in  his  home  town,  but  his 
influence  as  a  financier  affected  the  entire  statew  He 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  banking  laws  of  Kansas  and  his  finan- 
cial genius  gave  him  a  conspicuous  position  among 
the  bankers  of  Eastem  Kansas  and  Westem  Missouri 

From  April  7,  1881,  to  1887  Hwiry  Boder  served 
as  mayor  of  Troy.  That  was  a  time  of  munidpal 
advancement  in  many  ways,  but  his  interest  in  the 
city  was  not  measured  only  by  ofiidal  service  and 
he  was  always  a  helpful  factor  in  behalf  of  schools 
and  other  institutions.  He  had  been  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Troy  Lodge  No.  55,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  since  February  4,  1867.  Mrsl  Heniy 
Bod^r,  Jr.,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Presbyteriai 
Church  in  Troy  for  many  years.  She  was  always  t 
ready  hdper  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  eoa- 
tinned  to  aid  in  its  different  activities  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  at  her  home  in  Troy  on  February  5, 
1906.  She  was  bom  April  30,  1840.  She  was  the 
mother  of  two  children,  Anna  L.  and  H^uy  L. 

Henry  D.  Strong  was  bom  at  Troy,  Kansas,  De- 
cember 6,  1887,  was  educated  in  tiie  public  schools, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  began  his  active  career 
as  a  banker.    For  two  years  he  was  assistant  cashier 
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of  the  Doniphan  State  Bank  in  his  native  town  and 
than  became  bookkeeper  in  the  Troy  State  Bank  with 
which  he  has  maintained  more  or  less  active  relations 
ever  8inc«.  Mr.  Strong  and  his  brother  Louis  L. 
opened  an  office  for  handling  farm  loans  in  1909 
and  that  business  has  gone  on  with  continued  pros* 
perity  until  the  present  time.  In  1913  "hlir,  Str(mg 
was  made  a  director  in  the  Troy  State  Bank  and 
was  elected  president  on  December  15,  1916. 

The  Troy  State  Bank  was  established  August  18, 
1906.  Its  first  officers  were:  W.  F.  Zimmerman, 
president;  Dr.  W.  B.  Campbell^  vice  president;  and 
Edward  E.  Doughty,  cashier.  The  present  officers 
besides  Mr.  Strong  are  Edward  A.  Sindair,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Edward  E.  Doughty,  cashier.  The  bank 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $15,000  and  surplus  in  a  similar 
amount.  • 

Mr.  Strong  is  a  republican  in  politics.  He  is  senior 
warden  in  Troy  Lodge  No.  55,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  while  his  brother  Louis  is  junior  war- 
den. In  Troy  Chapter  No.  16,  Boyal  Arch  Masons, 
he  is  serving  as  king,  while  his  brother  is  scribe. 
He  also  belongs  to  Washington  Council  No.  2,  Royal 
and  Select  Masters,  at  A^hison,  Washington  Com- 
mandery  No.  2,  Knights  Templar,  at  Atchison,  and 
Abdullah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  November  5,  1913,  at  Troy,  Kansas,  Henry 
D.  Strong  married  Miss  Veda  M.  Campbell,  daughter 
of  Dr.  W.  B.  and  Mabel  (Perry)  Cfampbell.  Her 
father,  now  deceased,  was  a  prominent  physician  of 
Troy  and  also  one  of  the  original  officers  of  the 
Troy  State  Bank.    Her  mother  is  still  living  at  Troy. 

Bev.  Michael  Joseph  MoMantts  is  pastor  of  St. 
Michael  Archangel's  Church  at  Wheaton.  Father 
McManus  has  lived  in  America  ten  years  and  most 
of  his  work  as  a  priest  has  been  done  in  Kansas.  A 
record  of  good  deeds  and  capable  service  preceded 
him  to  Wheaton,  and  in  this  parish  his  good  work 
has  continued  and  has  brought  him  high  favor  both 
with  his  own  parishioners  and  non-Catholic  people. 

Father  McManus  was  bom  in  County  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, May  4, 1881.  As  a  boy  he  attended  the  national 
schools  and  obtained  his  classical  education  in  Mount 
Melleray  College,  County  Waterford,  where  he  was 
g^raduated  in  1902.  He  prepared  for  the  priesthood 
in  St.  John's  Seminary  at  the  City  of  Waterford, 
g^raduating  in  1^06. 

He  landed  in  New  York  October  26,  1907,  and  en 
route  to  the  West  he  visited  a  friend  at  Cleveland 
a  day  and  reached  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  October 
29,  1907.  Soon  afterward,  in  order  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  American  manners  of  life,  he  entered  the 
Cincinnati  Seminary  and  was  ordained  a  priest  June 
7,  1908.  Father  McManus  said  his  first  mass  at  St. 
Oa-therine's  Church  in  Cleveland.  From  July  to  No- 
vember, 1908,  he  was  assistant  pastor  to  Father  Kuhl 
in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Kansas  City,  and  was  then 
connected  with  the  Catholic  Orphans  Home  at  Leaven- 
worth until  July,  1910.  His  first  regular  pastorate 
was  at  St.  Bridget 's  in  Marshall  County,  a  community 
which  he  served  most  capably  and  faithfully  until 
July,  1913.  He  was  then  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  at  Waverly,  Kansas,  until  he  came  to  Wheaton 
in  July,  1915,  and  took  charge  a0  pastor  of  St.  Michael 
Archangel's  Church. 

This  church  was  established  in  1888  and  the  church 
edifice  was  erected  in  that  year.  Father  Meehan 
was  the  first  pastor  in  charge  and  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Harrigan.  For  a  time  the  church  was  con- 
ducted as  a  mission.  The  parish  extends  on  the  south 
to  Flush,  on  the  east  to  Onega,  qn  the  west  to  Blaine 


parish  and  on  the  north  to  the  Irish  Creek  parislL 
Father  McManus  is  spiritual  leader  and  adviser  to 
225  people  in  this  parish. 

Father  McManus  is  a  son  of  Michael  and  Catherine 
(Quinn)  McManus,  who  still  live  at  their  old  home 
in  County  Mayo,  Ireland.  His  father  has  been  a 
farmer  there  aU  his  life. 

Bev.  O.  H.  Deevek.  One  of  the  strongest  churches 
of  the  United  Brethren  faith  in  Kansas  is  at  Con- 
cordia. The  pastor  is  Eev.  Mr.  Deever,  who' though 
a  young  man  has  had  considerable  experience  in  va- 
rious pastorates,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  leaders  and  most  talented  preachers  in  his 
church  in  the  state. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  church 
at  Concordia  should  be  given.  The  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1887  with  twenty-one  charter  members. 
The  Bev.  Joseph  Bayz  was  the  first  pastor  and  one 
of  the  charter .  members.  The  other  members  who 
constituted  the  church  were:  Mf.  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  Bogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kulp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thacken 
and  two  children,  Mrs.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Walshel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bogue,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Easter  and  Mrs.  Isgreig. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  this  church  has  maintained 
a  steady  and  prosperous  growth,  and  it  now  has  a 
membership  of  240.  The  substantial  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1911,  and  the  church  has  properly  at  Con- 
cordia valued  at  $15,000.  With  Bev.  Mr.  Deever  as 
its  pastor  the  church  is  now  growing  in  strength  and 
efficiency  as  a  factor  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  city. 

Beverend  Deever  is  bound  closely  to  Kansas  not  only 
by  the  ties  that  connect  him  with  this  church  at  Con- 
cordia, but  because  Kansas  is  his  native  state  and 
his  forefathers  endured  and  sacrificed  in  the  territorial 
and  early  statehood  period  of  this  commonwealth. 

His  paternal  grandparents,  Jesse  and  Mary  Deever, 
migrated  from  Wisconsin  to  Kansas  in  1859.  Jesse 
Deever  took  up  a  homestead  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward was  one  of  the  staunch  and  steady  makers  of 
early  history  in  this  frontier  region^  When  the  Civil 
war  broke  out  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer 
his  services  in  defense  of  the  free  institutions  of  the 
Union.  Jesse  Deever 's  son  William  was  also  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  war  and  lost  his  life  on  one  of  the  great 
battlefields  of  that  struggle.  Bev.  Mr.  Deever 's  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  Mr.  Ethrington,  who  was  like- 
wise a  Kansas  pioneer.  He  brought  his  family  to 
Kansas  Territory  in  1856,  settling  on  a  homestead 
twenty-five  miles  south  and  east  of  Topeka  in  Douglas 
County. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Bev.  Mr.  Deever 
should  have  special  affections  for  the  commonwealth 
in  which  he  was  bom  and  nurtured.  Mr.  Deever 
was  bom  in  Kansas  in  1883,  a  son  of  J.  B.  and  Jennie 
B.  Deever,  his  father  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and  his 
mother  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  three  years 
of  age  when  brought  to  Kansas  in  1859.  Bev.  Mr. 
Deever  was  reared  and  educated  largely  in  the  City 
of  Topeka,  graduating  from  the  high  school  there  in 
1903.  He  3ien  entered  Campbell  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  literary  course  in  1909.  His 
studies  preparing  him  for  the  ministry  were  pursued 
in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1911.  On  the  26th  of 
September  of  that  year  he  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try, and  since  then  he  has  devoted  all  his  energies 
and  talents  to  the  work  of  the  church  and  on  a  rising 
scale  of  success.    He  served  the  churches  of  Pawnee, 
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Illinois,  Collinsville,  Oklahoma,  and  Frankfort,  Kan- 
sas, before  coming  to  Concordia  in  1915.  He  is  a 
forceful  preacher  and  has  the  gift  of  making  his  dis- 
courses interesting  as  well  as  instructive  and  thus 
he  wields  a  large  influence  over  the  audiences  which 
attend  his  church  every  Sunday. 

In  June,  1911,  Rev.  Mr.  Deever  married  Miss  Dora 
C.  Van  Dyke.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Harold,  Hazel  and  Merwin. 

William  Jacobs,  M.  D.  By  the  activities  of  a 
long  and  successful  career  Dr.  William  Jacobs  is 
identified  with  the  great  plains  period  of  the  West 
before  railroads  were  buUt  across  the  continent,  also 
with  business  and  official  affairs,  and  has  for  more 
than  forty  years  been  a  resident  of  Washington  County 
and  only  recently  retired  from  an  active  practice  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon.  Doctor  Jacobs  is  still  active 
in  affairs  as  president  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  of 
Washington. 

He  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  19, 
1844,  and  is  now  in  his  seventy-third  year.  His  grand- 
father, Frederick  Jacobs,  was  a  native  of  Germany 
and  brought  his  family  to  America  in  1835,  settling 
on  a  farm  in  Missouri.  He  died  there  in  1848.  Fred 
Jacobs,  father  of  Doctor  Jacobs,  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many in  1820  and  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  America.  They  settled  on 
the  Missouri  River  near  Washington,  Missouri,  where 
he  grew  up  and  married.  He  gave  his  active  years 
to  farming  as  a  vocation.  After  his  first  marriage 
he  lived  in  Warren  County,  Missouri,  but  in  the  tail 
of  1864  went  to  Nebraska  as  a  pioneer  and  lived  in 
Pawnee  County,  that  state.  On  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  in  1871  he  made  his  home  with  his  son  Doctor 
William  until  1876  when  he  married  a  second  time 
and  lived  in  Hanover,  Kansas,  until  his  death  in 
1887.  He  was  a  republican  in  politics  and  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs. 
Margaret  Kappleman  Taylor.  She  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1812  and  died  in  Pawnee  County,  Nebraska, 
in  1871.  They  had  ten  children,  the  four  youngest 
dying  in  infancy.  The  oldest  was  Benjamin,  deceased, 
the  next  Henry,  deceased,  and  the  third  was  .Doctor 
William.  The  next  in  age  was  John,  also  deceased, 
while  Fred  is  a  farmer  in  Dewey  County,  Oklahoma, 
and  Annie  lives  at  Dubois,  Nebraska,  widow  of  Mart 
Herrington,  a  farmer  who  died  in  1917.  The  father 
married  for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Mickleson,  who 
died  at  Hanover,  Kansas,  leaving  no  children. 

Doctor  Jacobs  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Warren  County,  Missouri,  and  attended  the  rural 
schools  there  until  1863,  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  went  out  to  Pawnee  County,  Nebraska,  and  in  that 
frontier  region  worked  for  his  brother  Benjamin,  a 
blacksmith,  and  at  the  same  time  attended  school  in 
the  academy  at  Pawnee. 

Doctor  Jacobs  in  1864  enlisted  in  the  Second  Ne- 
braska Regiment  of  Infantry  and  saw  some  active 
service  as  a  soldier  until  mustered  out  on  February 
28,  1865.  All  of  this  service  was  on  the  plains  against 
the  Indians.  After  leaving  the  army  he  engaged  in 
the  overland  transportation  business.  In  the  fall  of 
1865  he  drove  six  yoke  of  cattle  drawing  a  wagon 
load  of  grain  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Denver, 
Colorado.  He  reached  Denver  December  1,  1865,  and 
his  load  of  grain  brought  11  cents  a  pound,  a 
price  surpassing  even  the  high  figures  for  grain  in 
this  modern  day. 

After  this  far  western  trip  Doctor  Jacobs  began 
working  in  1866  at  the  blacksmith  trade  with  a  man 
named  MacCaflin  at  Pawnee,  Nebraskic.    In  1871  he 


married,  then  served  two  years  as  postmaster  of  Pawnee 
City,  and  in  the  meantime  had  begun  preparation 
by  private  study  for  a  medical  career.  He  finally 
entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  M.  D.  in  1876.  Doctor  Jacobs  afterwards 
took  post-graduate  work  to  acquaint  himself  with 
modem  developments  in  the  Chicago  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  where  he  specialized  in  X-Ray  and  other 
branches  of  modern  therapy. 

On  March  1,  1876,  Doctor  Jacobs  began  practice 
at  Hanover,  Kansas.  That  town  was  his  home  for  six 
years,  and  his  removal  to  Washington  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  election  as  county  treasurer.  He  filled 
that  office  two  terms,  four  years,  and  then  resumed 
an  active  private  practice  at  Washington,  which  he 
continued  until  1915.  He  was  formerly  actively  identi* 
fied  with  the  county  and  stat^  medical  societieB  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  for  a  number 
of  years  served  as  health  officer. 

Doctor  Jacobs  has  prospered  in  a  business  way,  and 
in  addition  to  his  position  as  president  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  at  Washington  owns  a  good  home  on 
Second  Street  and  320  acres  of  land  in  Colorado. 

His  political  career  has  identified  him  vnth  the 
republican  party.  For  ten  years  he  was  monber  of 
the  Washington  School  Board.  He  belongs  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  1868  became  affiliated  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Pawnee 
Lodge  in  Nebraska.  He  is  past  noble  grand  of  that 
order.  In  Masonry  he  is  past  master  of  Frontier 
Lodge  No.  104,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  a  member  of  Tyrian  Chapter  No.  59,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  Hiawatha  Commandery,  Knights  Templar, 
Abdullah  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Leaven- 
worth, and  also  belongs  to  Washington  Lodge  No. 
119,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Justice. 

In  1871,  in  Pawnee  County,  Nebraska,  Doctor  Ja- 
cobs married  Miss  Gusta  D.  Bates.  Her  parents  were 
Orin  and  Mary  (Goodrich)  Bates,  her  father  a  farmer, 
now  deceased,  and  her  mother  living  with  boctor  and 
Mrs.  Jacobs.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  have  four  chil- 
dren: George,  who  is  cashier  of  a  bank  in  Lake  City, 
Florida,  married  Avis  White,  and  they  have  a  child 
named  Bernard  W.  Maggie  is  the  wife  of  Walter 
E.  Wilson,  a  prominent  banker  and  business  man 
of  Washington,  elsewhere  mentionedg  and  they  have 
one  son,  Walter  William.  William,  Jr.,  is  head  credit 
man  with  the  Emahizer  &  Spielman  Furniture  Com- 
pany at  Topeka.  He  married  Mayme  McCahan  and 
has  a  daughter,  Wilma  Ernestine.  Eolia  O.,  the  young- 
est child  of  Doctor  Jacobs,  is  the  wife  of  Em^ 
Baker,  they  live  at  Topeka  and  Mr.  Baker  travete 
for  the  Southwick  Automobile  Supplies  Company. 

Robert  Aloie,  M.  D.  A  physician  and  surgeon  of 
exceptional  attainments.  Doctor  Algie  has  been  engaged 
in  a  large  and  growing  practice  at  Linn  for  the  past 
fourteen  years.  His  home  has  been  in  Kansas  since 
early  youth. 

Doctor  Algie  was  born  in  Glasgow  Scotland,  March 
22,  1874.  His  grandfather,  James  Algie,  was  bom  at 
Paisley,  where  the  famous  shawls  come  from,  and  spent 
his  life  there  as  a  carpenter,  his  death  occtirring  at 
Paisley  before  Doctor  Algie  was  born.  He  married 
Margaret  McCallum,  who  likewise  spent  her  life  in 
Scotland.  Of  their  children  only  one  is  now  living, 
Margaret,  whose  home  is  in  Glasgow,  widow  of  George 
Duncan,  who  during  his  active  career  was  a  mer- 
chants 

James  Algie,  Jr.,  father  of  Doctor  Algie,  was  bom 
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at  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1836.  In  his  native  country 
he  was  in  the  grocery  business  and  in  1884  he  brought 
his  family  to  America,  locating  in  Washington,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  continued  an  active  factor  as  a  merchant 
until  retiring  in  1902.  He  then  moved  out  to  Spokane, 
Washington,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1910.  Beli- 
giously  he  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  in  American  politics  gave  his  support  to 
the  democratic  party.  He  married  Margaret  Patter- 
son, who  was  bom  at  Bishop  Brigg,  Scotland,  in  1842, 
and  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  making 
her  home  with  her  son.  Doctor  Algie.  They  had  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  children :  Agnes,  wife  of  David  Robertson, 
•  a  jeweler  at  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts ;  James, 
who  is  connected  with  a  department  store  at  Rock 
Island,  Illinois;  Matthew,  a  real  estate  broker  at  Los 
Angeles,  California;  Dr.  Robert,  fourth  in  age;  John, 
a  farmer  at  Como,  Montana;  Margaret,  wife  of  John 
Ayre,  a  lumberman  at  Deer  Park,  Washington;  Isa- 
belle,  who  is  unmarried  and  lives  at  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington; and  George,  whose  home  is  in  Spokane  and 
whose  business  is  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  jewelry 
firm. 

Dr.  Robert  Algie 's  recollections  of  his  old  country  are 
confined  to  that  period  of  his  life  up  to  the  age  of  ten. 
He  attended  school  in  Glasgow  and  after  the  family 
came  to  Washington,  Kansas,  he  continued  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Friends'  Academy,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1894.  Doctor  Algie  completed  his  medical 
studies  in  Barnes  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  from 
which  he  holds  his  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine  granted 
in  1899.  On  being  licensed  to  practice  he  located  at 
Palmer,  Kansas,  but  in  1903  came  to  Linn,  where  he 
has  enjoyed  a  steadily  increasing  medical  and  sur- 
gical practice,  his  present  offices  being  on  B  Street. 
Doctor  Algie  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
county  and  state  medical  societies  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Besides  his  home  in  the  north  part  of  Linn  he  owns 
a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Osborne  County  and  a  similar 
tract  of  land  in  Kearney  County,  both  in  Western 
Kansas.  Doctor  Algie  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  Linn'  for  the  past  twelve  years,  being  now 
clerk  of  the  board,  and  is  treasurer  of  Linn  Township 
and  is  serving  a  second  term  as  mayor  of  Linn,  having 
been  first  elected  in  1915.  In  politics  he  is  a  demo- 
crat and  is  an  active  Mason,  being  past  master  of 
Fraternal  Lodge  No.  170,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  his  Scottish  Rite  affiliations  are  with 
Topeka  Consistory  No.  1,  and  with  Isis  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Salina. 

Doctor  Algie  married  at  Washington,  Kansas,  in 
1900,  Miss  Lulu  Hackney,  daughter  of  W.  F.  and  Flora 
E.  (Anderson)  Hackney.  Her  mother  is  still  living  at 
Washington  and  her  father,  deceased,  was  for  many 
years  in  the  real  estate  business.  Mrs.  Algie  died 
March  14,  1914,  leaving  two  children:  William,  born 
June  7,  1902,  and  Robert,  born  January  29,  1912. 

Hexrt  J.  MniERKORD,  vice  president  and  cashier  of 
the  Exchange  State  Bank  of  Linn,  and  officially  identi-  . 
fied  with  other  banking  and  business  enterprises  in  this 
part  of  Kansas,  came  to  this  country  a  comparatively 
poor  boy  many  years  ago,  and  by  hard  work  and 
strength  of  will  has  won  a  commendable  station  in 
business  affairs  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  Washington  County. 

Mr.  Meierkord  was  born  near  Bremen,  Germany, 
June  29,  1871,  and  is  the  only  member  of  his  family 
in  America.  His  father,  Fred  Meierkord,  was  bom  in 
the  same  locality  in  1841,  spent  his  life  there  as  a 
farmer,  and  died  in  1913.    He  was  a  devout  member  of 


the  Lutheran  Church.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife 
was  Sophia  Raven,  who  was  born  near  Bremen  in  1842 
and  died  there  in  1914.  Henry  J.  was  the  oldest  of 
their  four  children.  His  brother  William  is  a  farmer 
near  Bremen,  but  at  last  accounts  was  in  the  German 
army  on  the  eastern  front  against  Russia.  Herman 
is  also  a  farmer  living  near  Bremen  and  when  last 
heard  from  was  serving  with  the  army  in  Belgium. 
The  only  daughter,  Sophia,  is  the  wife  of  Diedrich 
Wohrtman,  a  Bremen  farmer  and  a  musician  in  the 
army,  being  now  engaged  in  recruiting  service. 

Henry  J.  Meierkord  was  accorded  the  usual  educa- 
tion of  the  public  schools  at  his  birthplace,  and  he 
grew  up  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  about  sixteen 
when  he  broke  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  Father- 
land and  to  his  family,  and  in  1887  came  to  the  United 
States.  For  several  years^he  was  known  as  an  indus- 
trious and  hard  working  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of 
Linn,  Kansas,  where  he  spent  five  years  farming  dur* 
ing  the  suipmer  and  attended  school  in  the  winter. 
That  was  only  a  preparation  for  his  real  business 
career. 

In  1892,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the 
Exchange  State  Bank  at  Linn  as  bookkeeper.  He  had 
the  thoroughness  characteristic  of  the  German  mind 
and  the  alert  enterprise  acquired  by  active  associa- 
tion with  American  business  affairs,  and  after  six 
months  in  the  bank  he  was  made  assistant  cashier,  and 
in  January,  1894,  promoted  to  the  post  of  cashier.  He 
has  steadily  looked  after  the  duties  of  that  office  for 
twenty -three  years  and  is  now  vice  president  also.  The  ^ 
Exchange  Bank  of  Linn  was  established  in  1886,  under  ' 
a  state  charter,  by  C.  W.  Snyder  and  M.  F.  Southwick. 
Mr.  Southwick,  who  lives  at  Topeka,  is  president,  with 
Mr.  Meierkord,  vice  president  and  cashier,  and  H.  P. 
Schroeder,  assistant  cashier.  The  bank,  whose  home  is 
on  Main  Street,  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,  surplus  of 
$5,000,  and  has  made  an  enviable  record  of  service  and 
of  safety. 

Mr.  Meierkord  is  vice  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Palmer  and  the  Greenleaf  State  Bank,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Linn  Store  Company,  'secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Linn  Rural  Telephone  Company  and 
has  acquired  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  and  other 
property.  His  home  on  Second  Street  in  Linn  is  a  mod- 
ern residence  which  he  built  in  1900.  Among  his  farm 
properties  he  has  a  place  of  eighty  acres  a  mile  east  of 
Linn  and  another  of  eighty  acres  two  miles  south  and 
one  mile  west. 

In-  matters  of  politics  Mr.  Meierkord  is  strictly  inde- 
pendent, giving  his  support  where  he  thinks  it  will  do 
the  most  good  in  the  cause  of  good  government.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  has  also  served  on  the  city  council  of  Linn.  For 
years  he  was  master  of  Fraternal  Lodge  No.  170,  An- 
cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  itnd  is  past  noble 
grand  of  Linn  Lodge  No.  548,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  also  belongs  to  the  Rebekahs. 

Mr.  Meierkord  married  at  Linn  in  1898  Miss  Sophia 
A.  Raven,  daugher  of  John  and  Mary  (Meyers) 
Raven.  Her  mother  is  living  at  Linn  and  her  father, 
now  deceased,  was  a  pioneer  farmer  in  Washington 
County,  where  he  located  in  the  '60s. 

Henry  R.  Honey.  A  pioneer  of  North  Central  Kan- 
sas, where  he  has  resided  for  more  than  fifty-three 
years,  Henry  R.  Honey  has  watched  and  participated 
in  its  growth  and  development  from  Indian  days  and 
has  been  variously  identified  with  the  movements  and 
institutions  which  have  brought  about  advanced  civili- 
zation and  the  establishment  of  conditions  that  make 
this  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  enlightened  sec- 
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tibns  of  the  coantry.  He  has  been  connected  promi- 
nently with  business  and  financial  affairs,  but  more 
particularly  with  journalistic  work,  and  for  over  two 
decades  has  been  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  West- 
em  Advocate,  the  leading  newspaper  of  Jewell  County. 
In  public  affairs  he  has  ^o  be^  active  and  prominent, 
and  at  this  time  is  postmaster  of  Mankato,  having 
held  this  office  since  August,  1914. 

Mr.  Honey  is  of  Irish  descent,  but  also  has  a  strain 
of  Iroquois  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  being  one-six- 
teenth Iroquois,  this  coming  through  his  paternal 
grandmother.  The  Honey  family  originated  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  name  was  spelled  MaSoney,  and  the 
great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Honey^  wh6~sp€lled  his  name 
in  the  old  way,  fought  as  a  soldier  during  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  war.  .Toseph  Honey,  the  grandfather  of  Henry 
B.  Honey,  was  bom  in  1791,  in  Vermont,  was  there 
reared,  and  married  Miss  Shipman,  through  whom  Mr. 
Honey  has  inherited  his  Indian  blood.  Joseph  Honey 
fought  as  a  soldier  from  Vermont  in  the  War  of  1812, 
being  with  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  at  Lake  Champlain, 
and  in  1835  removed  with  his  family  to  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  as  a  pioneer,  there  continuing  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1879.  The 
grandmother  also  died  in  that  state. 

Bandal  Honey,  f  athet  of  Henry  B.,  was  bom  in  1820, 
at  Windsor,  Vermont,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  brought  up  on  the  home  farm.  Agricul- 
tural life  did  not  appeal  to  him,  however,  and  he 
learned  the  trade  of  pattern-maker,  his  ability  in  this 
vocation  being  such  that  he  whittled  out  his  own  pat- 
terns with  a  jack-knife,  and  for  some  years  worked  at 
that  trade  in  various  foundries.  From  Ohio  he  re- 
moved to  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  and  in  Mardi,  1864, 
took  up  his  residence  as  a  pioneer  homesteader  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Ames,  Cloud  Countjr,  Kansas.  He  contin- 
ued to  be  engaged  in.  the  cultivation  of  his  160  acre 
tract  of  land  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  died 
thereon  in  1902.  Mr.  Honey  was  one  of  the  reliable 
and  substantial  citizens  of  his  community,  had  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  townspeople  and  he  performed 
his  full  duties  in  life.  He  was  a  republican  in  his 
political  adherence.*  He  married  Polly  A.  Phillips,  who 
was  bom  in  1822,  in  Connecticut,  and  died  at  Con- 
cordia, Kansas,  in  1906,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  the  following  children :  Bosella,  who  married  W.  M. 
Wilcox,  and  is  a  pioneer  of  Concordia,  where  Mr.  Wil- 
cox is  a  retired  farmer;  Elson  H.,  who  is  the  owner  of 
a  ranch  at  Olympia,  Washington;  Henry  R.;  and  Kit- 
tie  v.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Daniel  Zedeker,  a  farmer  of 
Northern  Idaho.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wilcox  'was  engaged  in 
educational  work  for  some  years  prior  to  her  marriage, 
and  taught  the  first  school  in  Cloud  County,  Kansas. 

Henry  R.  Honey  was  bom  at  Jefferson,  Wisconsin, 
March  21,  1859,  and  was  ^ye  years  old  when  brought 
by  his  parents  to  Cloud  Coimty,  Kansas,  where  he 
received  his  education  in  the  rural  schools.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father 's  farm,  where  some  of  his  boyhood 
playmates  were  the  sons  of  the  Indian  residents  who 
were  still  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  that  locality, 
and  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  bound  himself 
out  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printer's  trade,  which  he 
mastered  at  Concordia.  There  he  became  the  owner 
of  the  Concordia  Empire,  which  he  bought  in  1880  and 
published  until  1883,  in  the  latter  year  disposing  of  his 
interests  therein  and  entering  tiie  Concordia  State 
Bank  as  cashier.  While  he  was  connected  with  this 
institution  it  became  nationalized,  and  he  remained 
until  1885,  when  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  to  tho 
Merchants  State  Bank  of  Ellis,  Kansas,  being  identi- 


fied with  this  institution  until  1892.  Mr.  Honey's 
next  experience  was  in  the  life  insurance  business,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  for  one  year  at  IndianapoliB, 
Indiana,  then  being  made  state  agent  for  Nebraska  of 
one  of  the  large  life  insurance  companies,  with  bead- 
quarters  at  Lincoln,  remaining  in  this  capacity  for  one 
year.  It  has  been  said  that  once  an  individual  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  no  other  line  of  en- 
deavor will  ever  satisfy  him.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Honey 
again  entered  this  field  at  Concordia  with  the  publisher 
of  the  Concordia  Blade,  in  which  he  had  an  interest  for 
one  year.  Next,  he  was  a  partner  in  the  publication 
of  the  Concordia  Kansan,  until  the  fall  of  1896,  when 
he  came  to  Mankato  and  here,  in  January,  1897,  bought 
the  Western-  Advocate,  of  which  he  has  since  been  pub- 
lisher and  proprietor.  This,  the  leading  paper  of 
Jewell  County,  democratic  in  its  policy,  was  founded 
in  1890  by  W.  E.  Bush.  Under  Mr.  Honey's  manage- 
ment it  has  extended  its  scope  and  influence  materially 
and  now  circulates  through  Jewell  and  the  surround- 
ing counties,  having  a  large  subscription  list  and  splen- 
did advertising  support.  The  modem  plant  and  dRees 
are  located  in  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  ei^, 
located  on  Main  Street  and  owned  by  Mr.  Honeyj  in 
connection  with  which  is  run  an  up-to-date  job  prmt- 
ing  department,  where  all  manner  of  work  is  done  in 
an  artistic  and  expeditious  manner.  Mr.  Honey  is  a 
clever  and  accomplished  newspaper  man,  familiar  with 
every  angle  and  department  of  the  business,  and  wield- 
ing a  trenchant  pen.  His  paper  is  considered  a  valu- 
able party  organ  and  in  its  conduct  Mr.  Honey  has 
given  the  readers  a  clean  and  strictly  reliable  sheet 
which  has  become  more  than  ordinarily  effective  in  the 
molding  of  public  opinion.  Long  one  of  the  promi- 
nent democrats  of  his  county,  Mr.  Honey  in  August, 
1914,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Mankato  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  this  office  he  still  retains.  .  Under  his 
administration  the  office  has  advanced  to  the  second 
class  and  free  city  delivery  being  given  to  the  patrons. 
Mr.  Honey  is  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
belongs  to  the  Mankato  Commercial  Club,  and  is  very 
prominent  in  fratemal  circles,  belonging  to  Mankato 
Lodge  No.  87,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of 
whidi  he  is  past  master;  Jewell  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  Jewell,  of  which  he  is  past  high  priest;  and 
Cyrene  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  of  Beloit, 
Kansas;  also  being  an  ex-member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pytiiias 
and  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men.  With  profound 
faith  in  the  future  prosperity  of  his  community,  he 
has  invested  his  means  in  realty,  and  is  now  the  owner 
of  his  own  home  on  Center  Street,  dwellings  on  Main 
and  Jay  streets,  and  320  acres  of  farming  land  in 
Rawlins  County,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Honey  married  in  1884,  at-  Nashville,  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Sarah  (Logan)  Kennedy,  who  was  bom  at  La- 
porte,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honey  have  had  no 
children,  but  by  her  former  marriage  Mrs.  Honey  had 
two  daughters:  Imogene,  who  married  the  late  James 
C.  Remfery,  an  insurance  man,  and  died  in  1917  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Honey;  and  Georgia  L.,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  a  linotype  shop  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Alvin  H.  Tegkles  is  still  a  young  man  but  has  had 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  active  experience  as  a 
banker,  beginning  in  early  boyhood,  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously identified  with  the  Bank  of  Palmer,  of  which 
he  is  now  cashier. 

This  is  one  of  the  older  banking  houses  of  Washing- 
ton County.  The  firm  of  Bissell  &  Kaiser  established 
it  as  a  private  bank  in  1882,  but  it  has  operated  under 
a  state  charter  since  1887.    The- bank,  whose  home  is 
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on  Main  Street,  has  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  sorj^lns 
of  $5,000.  The  present  omcers  are:  M.  E.  Southwick, 
of  Topeka,  president;  H.  J.  Meierkord,  of  Idnn,  Kan- 
sas, vice  president;  Alvin  H.  Tegeler,  cashier;  and 
Boy  M.  Dean,  assistant  cashier. 

Alvin  H.  Tegeler  was  bom  at  Concordia;  Missouri, 
January  25,  1884,  but  ha»  spent  his  life  since  early 
infancy  in  kansas.  His  grandfather,  I|puis  Tegeler, 
was  bom  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in  1831.  came  to  this 
country  when  a  young  man,  and  lived  ifor  some  years 
in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  and  from  there  went  to 
Concordia,  Missouri,  where  he  became  a  successful 
business  man  as  a  stock  buyer  and  farmer.  His  death 
occurred  at  Concordia  in  1916.  His  first  wife,  Carolina 
Tegeler  was  bom  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in  1833  and  died 
at  Concordia,  Missouri,  in  1874.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Ms  children,  the  record  being  briefly  as  follows :  Charles 
H.;  Minnie,  a  milliner  and  dressmaker  at  Battle  Creek, 
Nebraska;  Fred,  a  farmer  at  Battle  Creek;  Louis,  who 
was  a  merchant  and  died  at  Palmer,  Kansas,  in  1909; 
Henry,  in  the  hardware  business  at  Concordia,  Kansas; 
Herman,  a  sheep  herder  and  feeder  in  Idaho;  and 
Julius,  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Beemer, 
Nebraska.  The  grandfather  married  a  second  wife, 
her  maiden  name  being  Louise  Boose.  She  had  two 
children  by  her  first  husband.  Her  death  occurred  at 
Concordia,  Missouri,  in  1907. 

Charles  H.  Tegeler,  father  of  •Alvin  H.,  was  bom  in 
Madison  County,  Illinois,  March  24,  1859,  and  at  the 
age  of  seven  went  with  his  parents  to  Concordia,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  grew  up  and  married.  While  at  Con- 
cordia he  worked  as  clerk  in  a  general  merchandise 
store  and  in  1885  removed  to  Palmer,  Kansas,  and 
was  a  pioneer  merchant  there.  He  has  been  in  active 
business  at  Palmer  for  over  thirty  years  and  keeps  a 
well-stocked  mercantile  enterprise  on  Main  Street.  He 
is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Augusta  Schroeder, 
who  was  bom  at  New  MeUe,  Missouri,  September  6, 
1859.  Alvin  H.  is  the  oldest  of  their  children.  Hulda 
is  the  wife  of  Boy  M.  Dean,  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Bank  of  Palmer,  as  noted  above.  Frances,  who  is 
unmarried  and  lives  at  home,  is  bookkeeper  in  the  Bank 
of  Palmer.  Charles  H.  lives  on  a  farm  in  Washington 
County,  Kansas. 

Alvin  H.  Tegeler  secured  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Palmer,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the 
local  bank  and  was  soon  handling  the  duties  of  book- 
keeper. He  has  been  steadily  with  that  one  institution 
ever  since,  having  been  promoted  to  assistant  cashier 
in  1901  and  has  served  as  cashier  since  1905. 

Mr.  Tegeler  also  owns  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Gra- 
ham County,  Kansas,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Palmer 
Rural  Telephone  Company.  He  is  unmarried,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  politics  is  a 
republican. 

De  Witt  Q,  Tyler,  M.  D.  Though  he  is  now  retir- 
ing from  the  work  which  has  engag^  his  attention  for 
80  many  years  Doctor  Tyler  is  properly  credited  with 
^  being  the  oldest  physician  and  surgeon  of  Clifton,  where 
'  he  began  practice  tiiirty-siz  years  ago.  By  intense  devo- 
tion to  his  work  Doctor  Tyler  long  enjoyed  a  splendid 
practice  in  Clay  and  Washington  counties,  and  though 
much  of  his  service  has  gone  unremunerated  he  has 
exercised  fine  business  ab^ty  and  owns  a  large  amount 
of  property  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Doctor  Tyler  was  bom  at  Boscoe,  Illinois,  March  13, 
1850,  and  largelv .  educated  himself  by  earning  the 
means  necessary  for  his  higher  education.  He  is  of  old 
American  and  New  England  stock.  His  great-grand- 
father and   also  his  grandfather,  Asa  Tyler,   were 


natives  of  Vermont.  Asa  was  bom  in  that  colony  in 
1777,  served  with  credit  in  the  War  of  1812  and  be- 
came a  pioneer  farmer  in  Illinois.  He  died  at  Monroe 
in  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  in  1873.  He  married  Fannie 
Tupper,  who  also  died  at  Monroe. 

Freeman  Tyler,  father  of  Doctor  Tyler,  was  bom  in 
New  York  State  in!  1819.  In  1832,  when  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio,  locat- 
ing east  of  Cleveland,  where  he  grew  up  and  married. 
He  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  in  1840  went  to  Belvi- 
dere,  Illinois,  where  he  followed  his  chosen  work, 
located  at  Boscoe  in  1841,  in  1854  established  a  coop- 
erage shop  in  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  following  that  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  and  from 
there  in  1867  moved  to  Sycamore,  Illinois,  where  he 
continued  farming  until  1880.  In  that  year  he  came 
to  Eoinsas  and  lived  on  a  farm  near  Ottawa  until  his 
death  in  1903.  He  was  a  democrat  in  politics  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. .  The  maiden  name 
of  his  wife  was  Harriet  Newell  Sexton.  She  was  bom 
in  New  York  State  in  1818  and  died  at  Ottawa,  Kan- 
sas, in  1899.  Their  children  were  six  in  number:  Al- 
bert W.,  who  became  a  farmer  near  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six;  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Waid, 
deceased,  and  her  husband,  also  deceased,  was  a  farmer 
in  Pennsylvania;  A.  Frank  is  a  retired  farmer  at  Bock- 
ford,  Illinois;  the  fourth  of  the  children  is  Doctor 
Tyler;  B.  P.  Tyler  is  a  retired  farmer  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas;  and  Hattie  B.  Binger,  a  widow,  lives  at  Ot- 
tawa, her  husband  having  been  a  grocer  in  Olpe,  Lyon 
Coimty,  Kansas. 

Doctor  Tyler  spent  his  early  childhood  at  Beloit, 
Wisconsin,  and  attended  school  there  until  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age.  For  the  next  four  years  he 
assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  and  at  fifteen  he  en- 
tered the  Sycamore  High  School  in  Illinois.  Like 
many  successful  professional  men  Doctor  Tyler  entered 
upon  his  chosen  work  after  a  long  novitiate  as  a 
teacher.  He  began  teaching  in  country  schools  in 
Illinois  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  spent  three  years  in 
that  work,  and  in  1876  graduated  from  the  State 
Normal  University  of  Illinois  at  NormaL  He  resumed 
teaching  for  three  years  and  at  the  same  time  studied 
medicine  under  a  private  preceptor.  Doctor  Tyler  is  a 
graduate  of  Bush  Medical  College  at  Chicago,*  taking 
his  M.  D.  degree  with  the  class  of  1881.  After  six 
months  of  preliminary  practice  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, he  moved  to  Clifton  in  the  fall  of  1881  and 
has  been  steadily  engaged  in  his  calling  in  that  town 
and  surrounding  country  ever  since.  His  offices  are 
on  Parallel  Street.  Doctor  Tyler  was  formerly  an 
active  member  in  the  county  and  state  medical  socie- 
ties and  the  American  Medical  Association,  having 
membership  twenty-five  years,  but  has  resigned  pre- 
paratory to  retiring  from  practice.  For  four  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Pension  Exam- 
ining Board. 

Besides  his  home  on  Bartlett  Avenue  Doctor  Tyler 
owns  another  dwelling  house  on  the  same  street,  a 
store  on  Parallel  Avenue,  has  a  farm  of  240  acres  four 
miles  north  of  Clifton,  one  of  160  acres  seven  miles 
north  of  Vining  and  one  of  eighty  acres  three  miles 
north  of  Clifton.  He  is  a  democrat  in  politics,  is  past 
master  of  Clifton  Lodge  No.  122,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  a  member  of  Clyde  Chapter, 
Eoyal  Arch  Masons,  and  Topeka  Consistory  No.,  1  of 
the  Scottish  Bite.  He  has  long  been  active  in  the 
Clifton  Commercial  Club. 

In  1885,  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  Doctor  Tyler  married 
Miss  Mary  £.  Edwards,  daughter  of  Bichard  and  Bet- 
sey (Samson)  Edwards.  Her  father,  now  deceased, 
was  for  over  twenty  years  president  of  the  State  Nor- 
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mal  University  of  Illinois.  Her  mother,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  makes  her  home  at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  have  one  son,  Frank  E.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Clifton  High  School,  in  the  classical  course  from 
the  Kansas  State  University  and  in  1914  received  his 
degree  in  law  from  Harvard  University  Law  School. 
He  is  now  in  active  training  as  a  member  of  the  Offi- 
cers Reserve  Corps  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

William  H.  Kozel.  One  of  the  most  propinent 
business  men  of  Washington  County  is  William  H. 
Kozel,  whose  interests  are  concerned  with  many  of  the 
important  industries  of  the  little  town  of  Morrowville. 
Mr.  Kozel  is  a  clear-headed  business  man  and  has  won 
his  success  through  his  own  unaided  efforts.  He  has 
gained  a  most  enviable  position  in  the  business  world 
and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  doubtless  the  chief 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  particular  community. 

Mr.  Kozel  was  born  in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  July 
23,  1865,  but  has  spent  most  of  his  liie  in  Kansas.  He 
is  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Barbara  (Lackey)  Kozel,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Bohemia,  Austria.  The 
grandfather,  John  Kozel,  was  also  bom  in  Bohemia, 
was  a  Bohemian  farmer,  saw  service  in  the  regular 
army  of  his  native  land,  and  in  1855  brought  his  fam- 
ily to  the  United  States,  landing  at  New  Orleans. 
He  lived  to  advanced  years  and  died  at  Lodi,  Wiscon- 
sin, in  1892.  The  maternal  grandfather  Lackey  immi- 
grated with  his  family  from  Bohemia  about  1840.  He 
married  both  his  wives  in  Bohemia,  and  his  first  wife 
was  the  mother  of  Barbara  Kozel.  His  death  occurred 
at  Seneca,  Kansas,  in  1879.  He  followed  farming  in 
Wisconsin  and  Missouri  and  about  1867  located  two 
miles  north  of  Seneca.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two 
children,  Barbara  and  C.  M.  Lackey.  The  latter  served 
in  the  American  Civil  war  as  a  Union  soldier  and  died 
on  the  old  homestead  near. Seneca,  having  reared  a 
family  of  twelve  children. 

Jacob  Kozel  was  bom  July  10,  1834,  and  had  just 
reached  his  majority  when  he  came  with  his  family  to 
the  United  States.  From  New  Orleans  he  went  north 
to  Wisconsin,  but  married  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He 
then  returned  to  Wisconsin,  following  the  business  of 
merchant  tailor  at  Milwaukee  from  1870  to  1874,  then 
spent  two  years  at  Fairbury,  Nebraska,  and  in  1876 
came  to  Washington,  Kansas.  A  year  later,  in  1877, 
he  bought  a  homestead  of  160  acres  and  his  prosperity 
in  this  state  enabled  him  to  accumulate  720  acres.  He 
died  at  Morrowville  in  October,  1898.  He  was  inde- 
pendent in  politics  and  was  affiliated  with  the  C.  S. 
P.  S.  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He 
was  also  a  Union  soldier,  having  enlisted  in  1862  in 
Company  E  of  a  Missouri  Regiment,  and  saw  much 
varied  and  active  service  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
His  wife,  Barbara  Lackey,  was  bom  in  1835  and  died 
at  Morrowville,  Kansas,  in  1910.  She  was  only  five 
years  of  age  when  she  came  to  this  country  with  her 
parents.  A  brief  record  of  the  five  children  is  as  fol- 
lows: Slavena,  the  oldest,  lives  at  Greenleaf,  Kansas; 
George,  a  farmer  near  Morrowville;  William  H.; 
Charles,  a  farmer  near  Morrowville;  and  Paulina,  wife 
of  F.  J.  Tauber,  in  the  furniture  and  undertaking 
business  at  Greenleaf. 

William  H.  Kozel  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Milwaukee,  the  mral  schools  near  Fairbury,  Ne- 
braska, the  city  schools  of  Washington  and  again  in 
rural  schools  near  Morrowville.  From  the  schools  of 
the  different  commimities  where  his  parents  lived  dur- 
ing his  youth  he  acquired  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education. 

Mr.  Kozel  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  in 
his  father's  home  and  continued  actively  the  career 


of  a  farmer  near  Morrowville  until  1896.  Through  his 
industry  and  capable  ludgment  everything  he  has  han- 
dled has  responded  with  some  further  contrlbutioii  to 
his  financial  prosperity.  At  the  pr^ent  time  Mr. 
Kozel  owns  a  farm  of  160  acres  two  miles  northwest  of 
Morrowville,  one  of  160  acres  a  mile  north  of  that 
town,  and  three  tracts  of  land  in  Texas,  containing 
respectively  ^lO,  200  and  44  acres.  Mr.  Kozel 
and  family  live  in  one  of  the  best  homes  in  Morrow- 
ville, located  on  Main  Street.  He  has  twice  r^nodeled 
this  residence,  the  last  time  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and 
it  is  now  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appointments 
and  conveniences. 

In  1901  Mr.  Kozel,  with  his  brother  Charles,  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business  at  Morrowville,  having 
bought  the  old  established  yard  of  H.  B.  Maloney. 
In  1905  William  H.  Kozel  bought  his  brother 's  inter- 
est and  has  owned  it  ever  since.  He  owns  the  business 
and  the  plant  on  Main  Street  and  also  has  a  coal  yard 
and  owns  a  quarter  interest  in  the  creamery  and  butter 
factory  near  the  Burlington  Bailroad  tracks.  Other 
possessions  include  a  dwelling  house,  a  business  boild- 
ing  on  Main  Street,  and  the  opera  house  on  Main 
Street.  Mr.  Kozel  is  a  director  and  stockholder  in  the 
Mokla  Oil  &  Gas  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Kozel  is  now  (1917)  installing  city  electric 
lights  in  Morrowville  and  is  the  promoter  and  owner 
of  the  plant,  which  fias  twenty-four  hours'  service 
machinery.  He  is  also  owner  of  the  Morrowville  Opera 
House,  which  he  erected  in  1911,  and  this  opera  house 
would  be  a  credit  to  a  city  of  any  size.  He  has  the 
largest  and  best  apple  orchards  in  Washington  County 
in  which  he  takes  great  pride.  It  is  expected  to  bear 
3,000  bushels  this  year  (1917). 

With  all  these  business  interests  Mr.  Kozel  is  alSb 
identified  with  the  social  and  civic  life  of  his  com- 
munity. He  is  past  noble  grand  of  Morrowville  Lodge 
No.  509,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is 
affiliated  with  Morrowville  Camp  of  the  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America  and  with  Concordia  Lodge  No.  586  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  mat- 
ters of  politics  he  is  strictly  independent. 

In  May,  1896,  at  Cuba,  Kansas,  Mr.  Kozel  married 
Miss  Julia  Prymek,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Pry- 
mek.  Her  mother  is  now  deceased,  and  her  father, 
who  lives  at  Cuba,  is  a  retired  farmer  and  is  also  in 
the  furniture  and  undertaking  business  there  with 
his  son  Otto  as  active  manager.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kozel 
have  one  daughter,  Blanche,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
eighth  grade  and  is  now  a  senior  in  the  Morrowville 
High  School. 

A.  W.  Matthews,  former  county  official,  has  beoi 
active  in  business  affairs  at  Washington  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  and  has  a  well  established  business  ia 
real  estate  and  loans.  He  individually  owns  consider- 
able farming  property  and  has  made  all  he  has  by 
close  attention  to  business  and  honorable  and  straight- 
forward relations. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  born  on  his  father's  homestead 
in  Cloud  County,  Kansas,  November  23,  1874.  His  • 
father,  W.  T.  Matthews,  who  now  lives  at  Miltonvale, 
Kansas,  was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1848.  When  he  was  a  boy 
his  parents  moved  to  Kirksville,  Missouri.  Grand- 
father Matthews  was  in  business  at  Kirksville  for  a 
number  of  years  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 
The  maiden  name  of  the  grandmother  was  Covey.  She 
also  died  at  Kirksville. 

W.  T.  Matthews  grew  up  in  Kirksville,  Missouri, 
and  though  very  young  at  the  time  he  enlisted  and 
served  until  toward  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  and  did 
most  of  his  fighting  against  the  bushwhackers.    In 
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1873  he  brought  his  family  to  Kansas,  homesteading 
160  acres  in  Cloud  County.  He  proved  up  on  his  land, 
and  finally  established  the  first  store  at  Miltonvale  and 
was  active  in  business  as  a  merchant  until  1909,  since 
which  date  he  has  lived  retired.  He  is  a  republican 
and  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. W.  T.  Matthews  married  Anna  Raridon,  who 
was  bom  in  Missouri  in  1857.  A  record  of  their  cl^l- 
dren  is  as  follows :  V.  T.  Matthews,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer living  at  Marengo,  Iowa;  A.  W.  Matthews;  Ida, 
wife  of  Fred  Kuhnle,  a  retired  land  owner  at  Concor- 
dia, Kansas;  Clara,  wife  of  Idan  Bumgardner,  a 
farmer  near  Miltonvale;  Laura,  wife  of  Thomas  Wat- 
son, a  farmer  at  Brownell,  Kansas;  and  Blanche,  wife 
of  Ezra  Huscher,  manager  of  the  Concordia  Ice  and 
Cold  Storage  Company. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Matthews  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Miltonvale.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  learning  the  butcher's  trade,  was 
in  business  at  Miltonvale  until  November,  1899,  and 
then  moved  to  Washington,  Kansas,  where  he  contin- 
ued the  retail  meat  business  until  1908.  He  was  thea 
elected  to  the  office  of  register  of  deeds,  filling  that 
with  admirable  competence  and  judgment  four  years 
and  in  1912  he  entered  the  real  estate  and  loan  busi- 
ness with  offices  in  the  Farmers  State  Bank  Building. 
He  has  built  up  a  large  clientage  and  is  respected  for 
his  thorough  ability  and  knowledge  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Matthews  owns  a  farm  of  240  acres  six  miles 
southwest  of  Washington,  another  of  160  acres  7% 
miles  southwest  of  the  county  seat,  and  one  of  160 
acres  2%  miles  southwest  of  Greenleaf.  He  has  his 
home  on  Third  Street  in  Washington,  where  he  remod- 
eled the  house  into  a  modern  residence  in  1916. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  is  aflSliated  with  Frontier  Lodge  No.  104,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Solomon  Lodge  No.  152, 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  Waters  Camp 
No.  759  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

In  June,  1896,  at  Miltonvale,  he  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet Mull,  who  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  two  children:  Neil,  who  lives  at  home  and  is 
employed  by  the  Empire  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  and 
Margaret,  now  in  the  senior  class  of  the  Washington 
High  School. 

C.  W.  CoPELAJH).  A  veteran  in  the  ice  business,  C. 
W.  Copeland  is  president  of  the  Belleville  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage  Company.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  and  citizens  of  that  thriving  city. 

The  Belleville  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company  was 
incorporated  January  15,  1915,  with  Mr.  Copeland  as 
president  and  with  G.  H.  Bramwell  as  secretary  and 
W.  K.  Bramwell  as  treasurer.  This  plant  has  a  capac- 
ity for  the  manufacture  of  twenty-five  tons  of  ice  per 
day,  and  has  storage  capacity  for  5,000  tons.  The 
plant,  eligibly  situated  on  the  Kock  Island  Railroad 
tracks,  covers  90  by  170  feet  of  groimd,  and  is  modem 
in  every  point  of  equipment.  The  company  employs 
about  seven  hands  during  most  of  the  season,  and  their 
ice  is  manufactured  from  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure 
water,  drawn  from  a  145-foot  well. 

Mr.  Copeland  has  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the  ice 
industry  and  has  also  had  a  wide  OTperience  in  other 
lines  of  business.  He  was  born  in  Danville,  Virginia, 
in  1868,  and  represents  an  old  South^n  family.  His 
parents  were  William  N.  and  Eleanor  F.  Copeland. 
His  father  was  a  Confederate  soldier  during  the  war 
between  the  states.  Reared  and  liberally  educated  in 
his  native  state,  C.  W.  Copeland  came  West  in  1889 


and  his  mature  career  has  been  identified  principally 
with  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
While  in  Arkansas  he  became  cashier  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Fort  Smith,  but  soon  afterward  turned  his 
attention  to  the  ice  industry. 

In  1894  he  married  Miss  Jennie  LeFevre.  To  their 
marriage  were  born  two  sons:  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  and 
James  H.  Fraternally  Mr.  Copeland  is  a  high  degree 
Mason,  having  attained  the  thirty-second  degree  in 
the  Scottish  Rite. 

Barnard  and  Galley,  D.  V.  S.  As  veterinarians 
one  of  the  best  equipped  firms  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
is  that  of  Barnard  &  Galley  of  Belleville.  In  a  few 
years  they  have  acquired  a  practice  extending  all  over 
Republic  County,  and  they  are  both  accomplished 
young  men,  scientific  and  practical,  and  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  the  business  of  agriculture  and  animal  hus- 
bandry in  their  section  of  the  state. 

The  senior  member  of  this  firm,  W.  R.  Barnard,  is 
a  native  of  Kansas,  bom  in  1880,  and  a  son  of  W.  A. 
and  Hannah  Barnard.  His  parents  were  Illinois  peo- 
ple and  in  September,  1878,  came  to  Kansas.  Doctor 
Barnard  was  one  of  three  children,  but  the  only  other 
one  still  living  is  his  sister  Hattie. 

Educated  in  the  common  schools.  Doctor  Barnard 
showed  from  early  youth  an  inclination  for  the  han- 
dling of  livestock,  and.  early  determined  upon  vet- 
erinary surgery  as  a  vocation.  He  entered  the  Kansas 
City  Veterinary  College  and  was  graduated  there  in 
1909.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  active  practice  in  Belle- 
ville. In  December,  1915,  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Dr.  F.  W.  Galley.  This  firm  has  built  and  fur- 
nished with  the  most  modem  equipment  an  office  and 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. On  January  22,  1915,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture honored  Doctor  Barnard  by  appointment  to  the 
toffice  of  veterinarian.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the  Re- 
public County  Agricultural  Association.  Besides  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  his  profession  he  is  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Belleville  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  order  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Galley,  his  jimior  associate  in  practice,  is 
also  a  Kansan,  and  was  bom  in  Osborne  County  in 
1889.  He  is  the  oldest  of  the  five  children  of  C.  E.  and 
Eliza  Galley,  his  father  a  Pennsylvanian  and  his 
mother  a  native  of  Indiana.  In  1888  his  parents 
came  to  Kansas.  Their  other  children  are:  Edna,  Al, 
Ruth  and  Anna. 

Reared  and  educated  in  Osborne  County,  Doctor  Gal- 
ley attended  both  the  common  and  high  schools  and 
then  entered  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1912.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
capable  members  of  his  profession  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  In  1913  Doctor  Galley  married  Miss  Ola 
Smith.  Fraternally  he  is  af&liated  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Louis  Henry  Rose.  That  quality  of  citizenship 
which  gets  things  done  in  a  wise  and  constructive  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  is  constantly  looking  out  for 
the  economy  and  welfare  of  the  individual  is  wonder- 
fully well  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Louis  Henry 
Rose,  one  of  the  oldest  business  men  of  Rosedale. 
Mr.  Rose  identified  himself  with  this  village  of  Wyan- 
dotte County  when  its  population  did  not  .consist  of 
more  than  500.  He  helped  make  it  a  city  and  in 
recent  years  has  headed  the  fight  to  secure  its  consoli- 
dation with  that  larger  metropolitan  and  industrial 
group  of  communities  known  as  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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For  thirty  years  Mr.  Bose  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
and  loan  business,  his  headquarters  being  at  1000 
South  Boulevard  in  Bosedale. 

Mr.  Eose  was  bom  February  7,  1860,  near  Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin.  His  birth  occurred  on  a  small  farm 
of  forty  acres  where  his  father  for  a  number  of  years 
had  been  engaged  in  the  nursery  business.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Sybil  (Jeffries)  Jtose.  The 
Bose  family  is  an  old  one  in  America.  Mr.  Bose's 
paternal  ancestors  were  English  people  and  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  joined  that  religious  and  high 
minded  group  of  people  who  went  across  the  channel 
to  Holland  and  subsequently  immigrated  to  America. 
One  of  his  forefathers,  Elijah  Bose,  saw  seven  years 
of  active  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  a 
like  period  in  the  Bevolutionary  struggle.  Thomas 
Bose  was  bom  at  Bochester,  New  York,  was  reared 
there  and  was  married  in  that  city  to  Miss  Jeffries, 
who  was  a  native  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  About  1850  they 
went  west  and  became  pioneers  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. Thomas  Bose  on  his  small  farm  near  the  City 
of  Waukesha  developed  a  business  as  a  horticulturist 
and  nurseryman  and  also  did  considerable  tmck  farm- 
ing. In  1870  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  and  after  a  year  in  that  place  went 
overland  with  wagons  and  teams  to  Cherokee  County, 
Kansas.  He  acquired  320  acres  of  railroad  land  six 
miles  north  of  Columbus.  This  land  was  broken  with 
ox  teams.  Here  he  became  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
his  thorough  experience  as  a  horticulturist  was  valu- 
able to  him  and  to  a  large  community  and  he  was 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  or- 
chards set  out  in  that  section  of  the  state.  Eventually 
a  town  was  founded  on  his  land  and  it  was  named  in 
his  honor  Boseland.  His  farm  in  Cherokee  County  was 
close  to  that  of  the  Ware  family,  and  the  great  Kansas 
statesman  and  poet  Eugene  Ware  was  a  close  friend 
of  the  Bose  family.  Thomas  Bose  though  a  man  of 
moderate  education  had  good  ability  and  expressed  his 
talents  in  worthy  service  to  his  family  and  to  his  com- 
munity. He  was  a  republican  and  later  an  active 
leader  in  the  prohibition  movement.  He  was  also  a 
devout  Baptist  and  did  much  to  build  up  and  support 
union  Sunday  schools.  In  1898  Thomas  Bose  sold  his 
Cherokee  County  farm  and  removed  to  Bosedale,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  lived  among  his  children.  His  wife  died 
there  in  1904  and  he  passed  away  in  1910.  Their  chil- 
dren are  all  still  livmg.  One  of  them  is  George  E. 
Bose,  a  highly  successful  farmer  in  Wyandotte  County 
and  now  president  of  the  Kansas  Building  and  Loan 
Association  of  Bosedale,  in  which  L.  H.  Bose  is  secre- 
tary. Another  member  of  the  family  is  Laura  E.,  now 
the  wife  of  William  Middlekauff,  a  banker  of  Argen- 
tine. 

Louis  H.  Bose  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Kansas.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
attended  to  some  extent  the  public  schools  of  Wis- 
consin. He  early  showed  a  disposition  and  ability  to 
perform  a  man's  work,  though  only  a  boy  in  years. 
He  did  his  share  toward  the  development  of  t£e  raw 
and  virgin  prairie  soil  of  Cherokee  County  and  when- 
ever possible  he  attended  terms  of  winter  school.  He 
went  to  school  at  Columbus,  Kansas,  and  subsequently 
taught  two  years  in  the  old  home  district.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  and 
for  two  years  was  a  student  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  Bose  came  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  1885,  and 
for  two  years  taught  in  a  district  including  the  north- 
em  part  of  Bosedale  and  that  portion  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  lying  south  of  the  Kaw  Biver.  From  teach- 
ing he  entered  the  real  estate  business  when  Kansas 


City,  E^ansas,  was  on  its  great  boom^  and  his  work  im 
that  field  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  in  the  Bose- 
dale section.  For  one  year  he  lived  at  Armourdale 
when  there  was  not  a  single  brick  house  in  the  village. 

As  already  stated,  Bosedale  when  Mr.  Bose  first 
knew  it  as  a  resident  had  only  500  people.  It  is  now  a 
city  of  10,000^  with  all  the  improvements  and  facilities 
of  an  industrial  center.  Whenever  anything  has  been 
needed  for  the  community  Mr.  Bose  has  ^en  found 
stanchly  aligned  with  the  promoters.  He  did  much  to 
secure  the  municipal  water  plant,  the  lighting  system 
and  other  public  improvements,  and  also  brou^t  about 
a  substantial  reduction  of  telephone  rates.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  consolidation  party,  of 
which  he  is  treasurer.  This  is  not  a  political  body  but 
an  organization  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  consolidation  of  Bosedale  with  the  larger 
civic  unit  of  which  it  is  essentially  a  part,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  Mr.  Bose  has  worked  effectively  to 
educate  the  people  to  the  benefits  of  such  consolidation 
and  has  graphically  shown  in  many  ways  how  the  con- 
solidation would  bring  about  a  reduction  in  piU>Iie 
expenses  as  well  as  a  material  improvemait  and  in- 
crease in  those  services  which  are  vital  to  city  life  and 
the  protection  of  property,  health  and  personal  safety. 

Mr.  Bose  has  worked  in  politics  not  as  a  partisan 
but  for  the  good  he  could  accomplish.  The  chief  oflSes 
he  has  held  was  that  of  postmaster,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  in  1896.  He  served 
continuously  for  thirteen  years.  Through  his  efforts 
the  Bosedale  postof&ce  was  made  a  substation  to  Kan- 
sas City  in  1902.  He  has  attended  as  a  delegate  state 
and  congressional  conventions  of  the  republican  p^ff^ 
and  for  eight  months  served  as  city  attomey  of  Bose- 
dale in  1898.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the  Oom- 
mercial  Club  and  he  organized  the  Cross-Town  Traffie 
Commission,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  He  also  served 
as  president  of  the  Wyandotte  County  Traffie  Ways 
Commission,  an  organization  of  official  and  semi-official 
bodies  representing  the  various  commercial  and  civic 
interests  in  Wyandotte  County  that  are  essentially 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Greater  E^msas  City,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Bose  assisted  in  organizing  the  Bosedale  State 
Bank  and  Commercial  State  Bank,  but  the  business 
connection  in  which  he  takes  greatest  pride  is  the 
Kansas  Building  and  Loan  .^^ociation,  which  he 
helped  organize  in  1908,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$2,000,000.  His  brother  George  is  now  president  of 
this  association  and  he  is  its  secretary.  At  the  doss 
of  1916  this  association  had  total  resources  of  almost 
$81,000  and  has  a  record  of  steady  growth  and  wise 
and  conservative  management  throughout  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Bose  is  afUiated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  is  a  member 
of  the  Mercantile  Club,  the  Bosedale  Commercial  Qub, 
and  attends  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

On  November  28,  1889,  he  married  Miss  Abbie  £. 
Bell.  Two  children  were  bom  to  them :  Harold,  who 
died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  eight  years;  and  Bobert 
Bell,  who  was  bom  in  1893  and  is  now  finifthiiig  Ids 
law  course  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  late  Dr.  Simeon  B.  Bell,  father  of  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Bose,  was  the  don^  of  the  Bell  Hospital  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  the 
state  ever  had.  He  lived  to  a  remarkable  age,  passing 
away  in  1914^  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  had  come 
to  Bosedale  in  1865  and  he  laid  out  the  Southwest 
Boulevard  as  a  thoroughfare  100  feet  wide.  He  was  in 
many  ways  identified  with  early  and  later  Elansas. 

Di^  Bell  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  May  13, 1820,  one 
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of  the  fifteen  children  of  Jabez  and  Gertrude  (Nich- 
ols) Bell.  He  was  reared  in  Ohio,  attended  Norwalk 
Seminary,  and  in  1852  graduated  from  Starling  Medi- 
cal College  at  Columbus.  He  practiced  in  Ohio  until 
the  spring  of  1856,  when  he  moved  to  Iowa  and  from 
there  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1857.  He  first  located 
in  Johnson  County  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
old  town  of  Aubry,  the  present  Stilwell,  where  Mrs. 
Bose  was  bom.  Not  only  as  one  of  the  pioneer  physi- 
cians there  but  as  a  man  of  strong  and  positive  con- 
victions he  played  a  notable  part  in  the  border  warfare 
times  and  the  redemption  of  Kansas  from  the  slave 
influence.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Brush  Creek, 
and  gave  his  professional  assistance  in  caring  for  the 
survivors  of  the  Quantrell  raid.  He  was  captured  &nd 
taken  to  Missouri  and  only  his  record  for  deeds  of 
kindness  saved  him  from  death.  In  Johnson  County 
he  had  a  large  farm  of  1,000  acres  and  also  operated  a 
general  merchandise  store.  In  1865  he  came  to  Bose- 
dale  and  was  one  of  the  real  founders  and  upbuilders 
of  that  city.  He  did  not  practice  medicine  to.  any 
extent  after  the  Civil  war  but  became  very  successful 
as  a  farmer  and  land  owner.  His  name  w&  always  be 
associated  with  the  founding  of  the  Eleanor  Taylor 
Bell  Memorial  Hospital  at  Bosedale,  which  he  founded 
as  a  memorial  to  his  wife.  It  was  long  his  ambition 
and  desire  to  locate  a  medical  institution  upon  his 
property  at  Bosedale.  While  the  eminent  Doctor  Snow 
■was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Poctor 
Bell  offered  him  land  to  the  value  of  $100,000  on  condi- 
tion that  a  medical  hospital  and  school  should  be 
located  upon  the  park.  This  offer  was  accepted  and 
Poctor  Bell  lived  to  see  his  cherished  plan  realized. 

WiLUAM  Oabdner  Smyser,  now  living  retired  at 
Topeka,  is  one  of  the  interesting  citizens  of  the  capital 
city  both  on  account  of  his  individual  experiences  and 
his  long  service  as  a  railroad  and  constructing  engineer, 
and  also  because  of  his  family  lineage.  He  is  con- 
nected by  family  ties  with  a  number  of  notable  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Smysers  came  out  of  Germany  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  ^rly  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
cause  of  their  coming  to  America  was  participation  in 
some  revolutionary  movement  in  Germany.  The  orig- 
inal name  of  the  family  was  Bowemund.  The  Bowe- 
munds  and  others  had  some  part  in  a  local  rebellion, 
and  as  they  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose  they 
had  to  flee  the  country,  and  all  of  them  changed  their 
names.  The  Bowemund  immigrant  changed  his  name 
to  Schmeisser,  a  word  meaning  in  German  a  person 
who  delivers  a  blow  or  a  striker.  The  name  has  since 
been  changed  to  its  present  form. 

William  G.  Smyser 's  grandfather  was  George  Smy- 
ser, who  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
spent  his  life  in  that  state,  largely  as  a  banker.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  served  as  an  associate  judge.  He 
died  at  Gettysburg.  He  had  served  loyally  with  the 
American  army  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Catherine  Gardner,  who  was  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Pennsylvania. 

I>aniel  M.  Smyser,  father  of  William  G.,  was  bom 
near  Gettysburg  in  1809.  His  only  sister,  Margaret, 
married  George  Swope,  a  prominent  banker  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania.  Their  only  son,  Dr.  John  A.  Swope, 
represented  his  district  in  Congress  for  many  years. 
He  died  'in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  waa  vice  president 
of  the  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

Daniel  M.  Smyser  grew  up  in  his  native  place,  grad- 
uated from  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  became  noted  as  a  Pennsylvania  lawyer,  and 
vot  in~S4 


his  attainments  brought  him  into  close  association  with 
other  notable  men  of  his  time.  He  was  once  a  law 
partner  of  the  famous  Pennsylvanian  and  national 
character,  Thad  Stevens.  He  practiced  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Gettysburg,  served  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  a  number  of  terms,  and  finally  was  elected  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  seventh  judicial  district.  While  in 
that  office  he  moved  hds  family  to  Norristown,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  was  his  home  the  rest  of  his  life, 
though  he  died  while  visiting  Get^sburg  in  1873.  He 
was  an  active  whig  during  the  existence  of  that  party 
and  was  subsequently  a  republican.  At  one  time  he 
was  offered  the  position  of  attorney  general  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  declined.  In  1854  he  was  the  whig  candi- 
date for  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  on 
account  of  the  eruption  of  the  know-nothing  party 
the  entire  whig  ticket  was  defeated  in  Pennsylvania 
except  the  candidate  for  governor.  Judge  Smyser  was 
beaten  in  that  campaign  by  Jerry  Black,  another  emi- 
nent Pennsylvanian,  Judge  Smyser  belonged  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  married  Catherine  Barbara 
Miller,  who  was  bom  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1814, 
and  died  at  Gettysburg  in  1890.  She  had  three  sisters 
and  one  brother.  The  brother,  Andrew  Galbraith  Mil- 
ler, while  practicing  law  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
was  appointed  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
then  territory  of  Wisconsin.  When  that  territory- 
became  a  state  he  was  recommissioned  and  served  until 
he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  when  he  retired  from 
the  bench.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  James 
Graham  Jenkins.  Judge  Jenkins  was  later  promoted 
to  the  circuit  bench.  One  sister  of  Mrs.  Smyser  mar- 
ried* James  Cooper,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Cooper  served  many  times  in  the  State 
Legislature,  was  attorney  general,  served  one  term  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  «md  died  in  1863  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States 
army  during  the  Civil  war.  Their  only  daughter,  An- 
nie, was  married  to  Dr.  Charles  Page,  assistant  surgeon 
general,  U.  S.  A.  Another  sister  of  Mrs.  Smyser  mar- 
ried Godlove  S.  Orth,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Mr.  Orth 
was  a  lawyer  and  for  many  years  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress.  During  President  Grant's  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Orth  was  United  States  minister  to  Aus- 
tria.   The  other  sister  lived  and  died  unmarried. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Smyser  aU 
had  some  special  distinction  by  position  or  attainment. 
Their  oldest,  Catherine  Jane,  became  the  wife  of  Judge 
David  Wills,  of  Gettysburg,  both  now  deceased.  Eu- 
gene was  a  successful  physician  and  surgeon  and  died 
in  Long  Island.  The  third  in  the  family  is  William  G. 
Smyser.  John,  the  youngest,  who  died  at  Florence, 
South  Carolina,  in  1916,  was  at  that  time  a  retired 
officer  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  He  had 
been  retired  from  active  duty  on  account  of  eye  trouble 
contracted  while  on  the  South  Pacific  Station. 

John  Harris,  the  founder  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  great-great-great-grandfather  of  Wil- 
liam Gardner  Smyser,  and  John  Bannister  Gibson,  for 
many  years  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  jurist  of  the  highest  national  reputa- 
tion, was  his  great-uncle. 

William  Gardner  Smyser  was  bom  in  the  historic 
city  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  June  28,  1845.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Norrirftown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, also  the  Tremont  Seminary,  and  entering  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Philadelphia  was  graduated  in 
1865  in  the  civil  engineering  course.  During  the  C^vil 
war  as  a  boy  he  had  trained  with  the  military  company 
in  the  Polytechnic  College,  but  was  never  called  into 
service. 

As  a  civil  engineer  Mr.  Smyser  worked  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania  one  year^  and  during  1867-68  was  connected  with 
the  surveying  corps  whi<5  laid  out  the  route  for  the 
old  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  across  the  continent  to 
California.  Subsequently  he  was  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  engineering  department  of  the  road  known  as 
the  European  &  North  American  Bailroad  from  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  to  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 
Returning  to  Kansas  in  1869,  Mr.  Smyser  was  engaged 
in  the  bmlding  of  the  line  between  Leavenworth  and 
Atchison,  now  a  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific.  Later  he  put  in  three  years  constructing  the 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Leavenworth.  Gen. 
W.  W.  Wright  was  the  engineer-in-chief,  and  Mr.  Smy- 
ser was  his  chief  assistant  and  in  direct  charge  of  the 
work.  For  two  years  he  was  with  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  Railway,  and  then  went  East  for  a  year 
and  was  with  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

Mr.  Smyser  is  a  veteran  of  the  Santa  Fe  Company, 
having  connected  himself  with  that  corporation  in 
1879,  when  nearly  all  of  its  lines  of  railway  were 
within  the  states  of  Kansas  and  Colorado.  He  con- 
tinued actively  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  he  re- 
tired in  1908.  Mr.  Smyser  has  lived  at  Topeka  since 
October,  1881.  He  owns  one  of  the  comfortable  homes 
of  the  city,  situated  in  a  very  choice  location  on  Eighth 
Avenue,  opposite  Bethany  College  Park. 

He  also  has  an  interest  in  a  farm  near  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  Smyser  is  a  republican  and  an  active  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  Grace 
Cathedral  and  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Christ  Hospital  in  Topeka. 

He  married  at  New  Oxford,.  Pennsylvania,  in  1878, 
Miss  Louise  M.  Gitt,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Baughman)  Gitt,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father 
was  a  civil  engineer  and  was  engaged  in  building  the 
European  &  North  American  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Smyser 
served  under  him  in  a  subordinate  capacity  for  one 
year. 

Archibald  Miller.  Chase  County  was  organized  in 
1859.  One  of  the  local  citizens  of  the  meager  popula- 
tion then  living  here  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
organization,  and  one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  that 
time,  is  Mr.  Archibald  Miller,  now  living  in  comfort 
and  retired  from  business  cares  at  Cottonwood  Falls, 
the  county  seat.  Mr.  Miller  has  witnessed  all  the 
development  of  this  Kansas  county,  its  growth  and 
population,  the  development  of  its  splendid  resources 
as  an  agricultural  and  stock  raising  section  and  has 
borne  more  than  an  individual  share  in  all  these  devel- 
opments, having  been  a  resident  of  Chase  County 
sixty  years. 

Mr.  Miller  is  several  years  past  the  age  of  four- 
score. He  has  lived  long  and  usefully  and  well  and 
has  made  his  generous  prosperity  almost  altogether 
from  Kansas  land  and  Kansas  business.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  September  12, 
1833,  a  son  of  John  and  Jane  (McCarter)  Miller.  His 
father  was  bom  in  1802  and  died  in  1847,  and  the 
mother  was  born  in  1816  and  died  in  Chase  County, 
Kansas,  in  1879.  Their  children  were  six  in  number, 
four  sons  and  two  daughters,  named  Elizabeth,  John, 
Archibald,  Patrick,  James  and  Jane.  All  of  these  are 
now  deceased  .  except  Archibald.  James  when  last 
heard  from  had  shipped  as  a  sailor  on  a  vessel  sail- 
ing from  London  for  India. 

Archibald  Miller  grew  up  on  an  Irish  farm.  He 
was  fourteen  when  his  father  died,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  becoming  self-supporting  and  to  earn  an 
honest  living  he  worked  out  for  others  for  six  years. 

In  1854,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  came  to 
America.  AccOtapanying  him  on  this  voyage,  which 
was  of  six  weeks'  duration,  were  his  brother  Patrick 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth.    They  landed  from  the  sailing 


vessel  at  Quebec,  Canada,  having  started  from  'BMbsL 
Mr.  Miller  soon  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, and  found  employment  with  a  farmer  at  $12  s 
month,  and  worked  steadily  for  him  three  years.  He 
had  none  of  the  spendthrift  habits  of  many  farm 
laborers  and  from  his  savings  he  was  able  to  buy  160 
acres  of  Michigan  timber  land.  It  was  not  a  very  pro- 
fitable investment,  since  he  later  traded  it  for  a  team 
of  horses. 

It  was  in  October,  1857,  two  years  before  the  organ- 
ization of  Chase  County,  that  Mr.  Miller  identified 
himself  with  Kansas.  At  that  time  he  located  on  Gov- 
ernment land  three  miles  east  of  Cottonwood  Falls  and 
was  there  among  the  first  settlers.  He  endured  the 
vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  existence  on  the  frontier^ 
and  he  made  his  home  on  the  original  claim  for  Attj 
years.  That  land  still  belongs  in  l£e  family.  When  in 
1906  Mr.  Miller  gave  up  active  farming  he  was  the 
owner  of  3,330  acres.  This  almost  princdy  estate  was 
then  divided  among  his  five  children. 

In  1857,  the  year  he  came  to  Kansas,  his  mother 
crossed  the  ocean  from  Ireland  and  joined  him  in  this 
state,  also  taking  up  a  claim.  She  brought  with  her 
her  two  younger  children,  John  and  Jane.  The  ecai 
John  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Cottonwood 
River  in  1866. 

In  1882  Mr.  Miller  became  one  of  the  constituent 
organizers  of  the  Chase  County  Nationid  Bank.  He 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  that  instita- 
tion  by  his  official  connection  as  a  director  and  vice 
president,  and  only  resigned  these  offices  in  1917.  He 
has  been  a  successful  farmer,  a  raiser  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  all  his  imdertakings  seemed  to  have  pros- 
pered. At  the  same  time  he  has  not  ndjglected  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  has  filled  the  office  . 
of  county  commissioner.  Mr  Miller  has  always  been 
a  democrat  in  matters  of  party  affiliation. 

On  July  23,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Mary  McNee. 
She  was  born  in  Scotland  May  19,  1837,  and  came  to 
America  in  1866.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  had  seven  chil- 
dren, five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  record  is  as 
follows:  Jolm,  bom  January  13,  1870;  Margaret, 
bom  May  30,  1871,  died  March  18,  1877;  Jane,  bom 
December  30, 1872,  now  the  wife  of  Archibald  Harpole, 
a  farmer  in  McLean  County,  Illinois;  Archibald,  bom 
December  1,  1874,  died  August  12,  1908;  James 
McNee,  bom  October  13,  1877;  George  McNee,  bom 
October  4,  1879;  and  William  Steele,  born  August  7, 
1882. 

Alonzo  F.  Dove,  postmaster  at  Hamilton,  is  a  native 
of  Greenwood  County  and  son  of  a  pioneer  family 
there.  For  many  years  he  followed  the  work  of  edu- 
cator in  his  native  county  and  since  retiring  from  the 
school  room  has  been  engaged  in  telephone  work 
and  has  handled  loans  and  insurance  at  Hamilton, 
where  his  last  teaching  work  was  done,  and  duricg 
the  present  administration  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  postmaster. 

Mr.  Dove 's  English  ancestors  emigrated  to  Virginia 
in  the  colonial  period  of  our  history.  In  Rockingham 
County  of  that  state  was  bom  Henry  Dove  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1765.  He  married  Susannah  Hoffman,  who  was 
bom  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County.  Pennsylvania, 
June  26,  1777.  The  grandfather  of  Mj.  Dove,  Elijah 
Dove,  was  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  July  27, 
1811,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life  and  raised  his 
family.  In  later  years  he  went  to  Dlinois  and  spert 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  state.  He  died  at  Shelby- 
ville,  Illinois,  in  1906.  Elijah  Dove  had  two  brothers, 
Ruben  Dove,  whose  home  was  in  Winchester,  Ohio, 
and  Jacob  Dove  of  Warsaw,  Indiana.  There  were  five 
sisters,  namely:  Laney  Dove  (Montgomery),  Peggf 
Dove    (Orwic),  Mary  Dove    (Hummel),   Aiinie  Dove 
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(Benadnur),  all  of  Winchester,  Ohio,  and  Elizabetli 
I)ove  (Kistler)  of  Warsaw,  Indiana.  The  wife  of 
Elijah  Dove,  Anna  Mary  Small,  was  born  in 
York,  Pennsylvania,  March  18,  1814.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Louchs)  Small, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Small  on  September  16,  1781,  and  Eliza- 
beth Louchs  on  January  16,  1794.  The  Louchs  family 
were  French  Huguenots.  Mrs.  Anna  Mary  (Small) 
Dove  had  four  brothers,  Israel,  John,  Jacob  and 
Aaron,  and  four  sisters,  Lucy,  Tarcy,  Cordelia  and 
Caroline,  all  of  Shelby ville,  Illinois.  Elijah  and 
Anna  Mary  (Small)  Dove  had  a  large  family  of  thir- 
teen children.  Those  still  living  are:  Samuel,  a 
farmer  at  Billings,  Montana;  Edward  H.,  a  retired 
farmer  at  Severy,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Delicia  Brobst,  who 
resides  at  Marcy,  Ohio,  where  her  husband  was  a 
merchant;  Elizabeth  Basch  who  lives  in  Colorado. 

It  was  in  1868  that  the  Dove  family  was  trans- 
planted to  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  located  on  some 
of  the  virgin  prairies  of  Greenwood  County.  Jacob 
Small  Dove  was  head  of  the  family  at  the  time.  He 
was  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  April  22,  1840, 
gprew  up  there,  then  removed  to  Shelby  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  married,  and  in  1869  he  brought  his 
family  to  Greenwood  Coimty,  Kansas.  His  home- 
stead was  160  acres  of  land  on  Otter  Creek.  He  lived 
a  very  industrious  though  qxiiet  life,  enjoyed  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  prosperity  and  had  sufficient  for 
his  own  needs  and  ample  provision  for  his  growing 
f amUy.  He  was  from  first  to  last  a  democrat  and 
his  chief  interest  outside  his  family  and  business  was 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  served  both  as 
steward  and  class  leader,  and  always  bore  his  share 
of  responsibilities  in  the  maintenance  of  church  ac- 
tivities in  the  community.  His  death  occurred  on 
his  farm  on  Otter  Creek  November  17,  1878.  Jacob 
S.  Dove  married  Emaline  Neil.  She  was  born  in  Shelby 
County,  Illinois,  January  29, 1849,  and  died  at  Wichita 
Hospital  January  6,  1908.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  Ann  (Shultz)  Neil,  the  former  born 
in  Tennessee  in  1811,  and  died  in  Shelby  County,  Illi- 
nois, in  1877,  and  the  latter  born  in  Tennessee  in 
1816,  and  died  in  Shelby  Coimty,  Illinois,  in  1869. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Neil  had  three  brothers,  Jake,  Joab 
and  Martin,  and  one  sister,  E^atie.  The  parents  of 
these  children,  the  Shultzes,  were  from  Germany  and 
spoke  and  read  the  German  language.  John  Neil  had 
two  brothers,  Landon  and  Matt,  and  three  half 
brothers  and  three  half  sisters.  Four  children  were 
bom  to  Jacob  S.  and  Emaline  Dove :  Arthur  N.,  who 
died  when  four  years  of  age;  Alonzo  F.;  Jesse  K., 
a  farmer  at  Oswego,  Kansas;  and  Daisy  D.,  wife  of 
Elmer  J.  Weaver,  a  farmer  in  Greenwood  County. 

Mr.  Alonzo  F.  Dove  was  bom  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Otter  Creek  in  Greenwood  County,  December  11, 
1873.  His  environment  was  that  of  the  farm  and  the 
rural  district  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
While  he  learned  the  practical  details  of  farming  he 
never  followed  it  to  any  extent  as  an  occupation. 
After  leaving  his  mother 's  home  in  1891  he  spent  two 
years  as  a  farmer  in  Shelby  County,  Illinois.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  progressed  through  the  rural  schools 
of  Greenwood  County,  and  an  ambition  for  a  higher 
education  stimulated  many  of  his  early  efforts.  After 
leaving  Illinois  he  entered  Hillsdale  College  at  Hills- 
dale, Michigan,  where  he  was  graduated  with  a  normal 
diploma  in  1895.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  winter 
of  1893,  he  was  a  student  in  Stanberry  Normal  School 
at  Stanberry,  Missouri.  Later  he  attended  several 
terms  in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Emporia. 

From  the  time  he  returned  from  Hillsdale  College 
Mr.  Dove  taught  every  winter  for  thirteen  consecu- 
tive years.    Each  summer  he  spent  on  a  farm  or  at- 


tending school,  and  he  arranged  his  affairs  so  that 
he  lost  practically  no  part  of  the  year  on  account 
of  vacjgitions  or  the  enforced  idleness- due  to  the  winter 
seasons.  In  1905  Mr.  Dove  came  to  Hamilton,  Ksn- 
sas,  and  for  two  years  was  principal  of  the  Hamilton 
schools.  That  concluded  his  work  as  a  teacher  and 
since  1907  he  has  been  in  the  loan  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

He  has  acquired  some  valuable  property  interests, 
including  his  residence  on  Jackson  Street.  He  also 
owns  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Otter  Creek  Township 
of  Greenwood  County,  is  a  stockholder,  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Hamilton  Mutual  Telephone  Company, 
and  is  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Star  Theater.  He 
assumed  his  duties  as  postmaster  at  Hamilton  in 
January,  1915. 

Mr.  Dove  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Hamilton  Camp  No. 
1817  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 

He  was  married  July  12,  1905,  in  Chase  County, 
Kansas,  to  Miss  Bosina  Belle  Proeger,  born  in  Chase 
County,  Kansas,  March  17, 1881,  a  daughter  of  George 
H.  and  Emma  (Beasley)  Proeger.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Zottishofen,  -Germany,  July  19,  1833,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1854  and  to  Lyon  County, 
Kansas,  in  1857.  He  was  an  honored  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war,  serving  in  Company  C,  Eleventh  Kansas 
Volunteers,  having  enlisted  August  23,  1862,  and 
was  mustered  out  with  the  company  August  7,  1865. 
Most  of  his  military  service  was  under  Preston  B. 
Plumb,  and  he  was  with  the  troops  that  repelled 
Price 's  raid  and  did  a  large  amount  of  service  against 
the  guerrillas  on  the  border.  Soon  after  the  war  he 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Chase  County  and  was  married 
March  10,  1872.  They  raised  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, six  girls  and  three  boys.  Mrs.  Proeger  died 
August  17,  1907.  He  retired  from  the  farm  tn  1909, 
moving  to  Emporia,  where  he  lived  till  his  death,  April 
11,  1917.  Emma  (Beasley)  Proeger  was  born  in 
Piatt  County,  Illinois,  and  was  among  the  early  settlers 
of  Chase  County,  Kansas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dove  have  three  chUdren:  Dorothy 
Emma,  born  September  17,  1907;  Alice  AUegra,  born 
March  23,  1910;  and  Frances  Eleanor,  born  May  3, 
1913, 

James  Blaie  Lower,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington,  is  a  banker  of  long  and 
active  experience,  and  represents  a  family  in  which 
the  financial  ability  has  been  highly  developed,  two 
of  his  brothers  being  also  well  known  western  bankers. 

Mr.  Lower  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Kansas, 
but  was  born  at  Lenark  in  Carroll  County,  Illinois, 
July  30,  1860.  A  number  of  generations  back  his 
first  American  ancestors  came  out  of  Europe  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  of  German 
descent  and  his  mother  of  Irish-Scotch  descent,^  her 
father  being  Irish  and  her  mother  Scotch.  Mr.  Lower 's 
great-grandfather,  Adam  Lower,  fought  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  grandfather,  David 
Lower,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  married  in  that 
state  and  subsequently  became  a  pioneer  farmer  in 
Illinois  and  died  at  Lenark.  He  married  Susan  Rhodes, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  also  died  at  Lenark. 
Of  their  children  two  are  still  living:  Eli,  a  retired 
farmer  at  Lenark,  Illinois,  and  Hannah  Leah,  wife 
of  George  Weed,  a  farmer  at  Lenark. 

Levi  Lower,  father  of  James  B.,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, April  16,  1830,  and  in  his  early  youth  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  Illinois.  He  followed  farm- 
ing there,  also  the  business  of  contractor  and  builder, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1870  he  arrived  in  Washington 
County,  Kansas,  homesteading  160  acres  in  Straw- 
berry Township.    Here  his  family  joined  hkn  in  Au-  j 
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gust  of  that  year.  He  was  a  successful  business  maiii 
and  in  1898  he  retired  and  made  his  home  succes- 
sively at  Heddam,  Concordia  and  Clifton  until  his 
death  on  September  12,  1914.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  County  Cwnmissioners  of  Washington 
County  for  one  three  year  term,  during  which  time 
the  present  courthouse  was  erected.  In  politics  he 
was  a  ^republican  and  was  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In  1861  he  enlisted  from 
Illinois  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry and  fought  at  Shiloh,  Stone  Biver,  Chicka- 
mauga  and  in  many  other  engagements;  was  several 
times  wounded,  but  continued  with  the  army  until 
practically  the  close  of  the  war,  marching  with  Sher- 
man to  the  sea. 

On  November  13,  1854,  Levi  Lower  married  Mary 
Dougal,  who  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  12,  1832,  and  died  at  Clifton,  Kansas, 
October  13,  1909.  Of  their  six  children  James  B. 
was  the  second  in  age.  The  oldest,  David  E.,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  State  Bank  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. H.  M.  Lower,  the  third,  is  a  farmer  near 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Emma  C.  married  Carter  H.  Foss, 
who  was  seriously  injured  while  engaged  in  railway 
construction  work  and  is  now  living  retired  at  Clifton, 
Kansas.  Frank  G.,  the  fourth  son,  is  living  retired 
at  Grandfield  in  Tillman  County,  Oklahoma,  and  is 
the  owner  of  a  number  of  farms  and  valuable  oil 
property.  W.  S.  Lower,  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
is  president  and  the  largest  stockholder  of  the  Con- 
cordia State  Bank  at  Concordia,  Eomsas,  where  he 
resides.  He  also  owns  a  large  ranch  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  acres  near  Bepublic,  Kansas,  and  is  president 
and  largest  stockholder  of  the  Bepublic  State  Bank. 

James  Blair  Lower  was  ten  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Kansas.  He  began  his  education  at  Port 
Byron,  Illinois,  and  subsequently  attended  the  rural 
schools  of  Washington  County,  Kansas,  and  gradu- 
ated in  the  commercial  course  from  Monroe  Institute 
at  Atchison.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was  teach- 
ing school  in  Washington  County,  spending  six  years 
in  school  work,  the  last  two  years  at  Palmer. 

Mr.  Lower  has  been  a  banker  for  thirty  years.  In 
1887  he  became  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Palmer,  and 
served  that  institution  for  nearly  eleven  years.  On 
February  1,  1898,  he  became  cashier  of  the  Citizens 
State  Bank  of  Haddam  and  left  that  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Washington,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  November",  1916. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Washington  was  es- 
tablished under  a  national  charter  in  1883,  and  is 
today  one  of  the  strongest  banks  in  Northern  Kansas. 
It  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,  with  surplus  of  an  equal 
amount,  and  undivided  profits  of  about  $5,000;  its 
circulation  in  bank  notes  is  $25,000  and  it  now  holds 
deposits  of  over  $375,000. 

Besides  his  interest  in  his  Washington  bank  Mr. 
Lower  owns  a  majority  of  the  capittd  stock  of  the 
State  Exchange  Bank  at  Clyde,  the  Citizens  State 
Bank  at  Haddam,  and  the  State  Bank  of  Narka,  and 
is  president  of  these  three  institutions  and  a  director 
and  vice  president  of  the  Concordia  State  Bank.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Kansas  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Bankers  Association.  Mr. 
Lower  owns  a  fine  home  in  Washington,  and  also 
rental  residence  property. 

As  a  republican  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
from  the  Twentieth  Senatorial  District  for  two  terms, 
serving  in  the  regular  sessions  of  1905, 1907, 1909,  and 
1911,  and  the  special  session  of  1908.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
assessment  and  taxation,  banks  and  banking,  legis- 


lative apportionment,  education  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, penal  institutions  and  other  important  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  session  of  1911  was  chairman 
of  the  conmiittee  on  banks  and  banking,  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  Senate.  Fratern- 
ally Mr.  Lower  is  affiliated  with  Dirigo  Lodge  No. 
226,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Haddym, 
also  with  camps  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  the  Royal  Neighbors  at  the  same  place. 

In  1888,  at  Pa&er,  Kansas,  Mr.  Lower  married 
Miss  Minnie  Potter,  daughter  of  Charles  D.  and 
Lavinia  A.  Potter.  Her  mother  still  lives  at  Palmer. 
Her  father,  deceased,  was  a  general  merchant^  elevator 
man  and  farmer  at  that  pli^e.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lower 
have  three  children.  Ora  May  born  February  11, 
1889,  is  the  wife  of  O.  T.  Muth,  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  at  Haddam.  Mrs.  Muth 
is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Sisters  of  Bethany, 
at  Topeka,  Kansas.  Edna  L.,  born  February  22,  1891, 
and  also  a  graduate  of  Beth^iy  College,  is  at  hcmie 
with  her  parents.  Ruth  E.,  born  January  23,  1901, 
has  also  taken,  instruction  in  Bethany,  but  is  now 
at  home  during  summer  vacation. 

Horace  E.  Potter,  M.  D.,  has  been  located  at  Clif- 
ton for  over  thirty  years,  and  besides  his  successful 
associations  with  the  profession  is  a  man  of  high 
standing  and  wide  repute  for  his  active  relations  wUh 
community  affairs. 

Doctor  Potter  came  to  Kansas  on  his  graduation 
from  medical  college.  He  was  born  in  Henry  County, 
Illinois,  December  25,  1858.  His  ancestry  is  Scotch 
and  his  forefathers  came  from  Scotland  to  Connecti- 
cut in  colonial  times.  His  father,  Loren  E.  Potter, 
was  also  a  physician.  He  was  bom  at  Potter's  Cor- 
ners near  Buffalo  in  Erie  County,  New  York,  in  1822. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  parents  moved 
from  Erie  County  to  the  Ohio  Western  Reserve  and 
he  grew  up  and  married  in  Northeastern  Ohio.  Three 
of  his  children  were  bom  near  Ashtabula.  While  in 
Ohio  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Horace  Eton,  be- 
ginning practice  in  that  st^te,  moving  from  there  to 
Henry  County,  Illinois,  and  soon  after  the  Civil  war 
moving  to  Marshall  County,  Iowa,  where  he  practiced 
thirty  years.  During  part  of  this  time  he  had  his 
home  on  a  farm,  but  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  Algona,  Iowa,  where  he  died  in  De- 
cember, 1897.  As  was  tme  of  most  of  the  good  Amer- 
icans living  in  the  Western  Reserve,  he  was  strongly 
identified  with  th^  abolotionist  cause  before  the  war 
and  subsequently  was  an  equally  ardent  republican. 
His  church  was  the  Presbyterian.  Dr.  L.  E.  Potter 
married  Thankful  Rickard.  She  was  bom  near  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  in  1822  and  died  at  Algona,  Iowa,  in  1902. 
Of  their  four  living  children  Horace  E.  is  the  young- 
est. Orange  A.,  the  oldest,  was  a  soldier  in  tiie  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  war  and  is  now  a  farmer  in 
North  Dakota.  Albert  C.  is  also  a  physician  and 
surgeon  and  lives  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Laurens 
E.  is  a  farmer  at  Algona,  Iowa,  and  has  served  as 
county  auditor  of  Kossuth  County  in  that  state. 

Dr.  Horace  E.  Potter  was  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  moved  to  Iowa,  and  he  spent 
part  of  his  youth  on  a  farm  in  Marshall  County.  He 
attended  the  rural  schools,  the  public  schools  at  Gil- 
man,  graduating  from  high  school  there  in  1879.  The 
next  four  years  'he  spent  as  a  teacher  in  Marshall 
County  and  while  teaching  he  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine.  Doctor  Potter  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  in  1885  with  the  degree  M.  D.  and 
subsequently  specialized  in  diseases  of  the  eye  in  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  College.  Doctor  Potter  located 
at  ClS^ton,  Kansas,  in  1885  and  through  ttte  subse- 
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quent  years  has  borne  with  credit  and  efficiency  the 
increasing  burdens  of  a  large  general  and  surgical 
practice.  Doctor  Potter  has  his  offices  on  Parallel 
Dtreet  and  his  residence  is  on  Bartlett  Avenue.  He 
also  owns  a  farm  of  108  acres  in  Clay  CJounty. 

Doctor  Potter  has  voted  the  republican  ticket  since 
1880,  when  he  supported  Garfield  and  Arthur.  He 
has  served  as  coroner  of  Clay  County  and  when  the 
C^ay  .County  High  School  Board  was  organized  he 
was  appointed  one  of  its  first  directors  and  served 
the  second  year  by  election.  He  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  Doctor  Pot- 
ter has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  fraternity  man. 
He  is  past  master  of  Clifton  Lodge  No.  122,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  also  belongs  to  Topeka 
Consistory  No.  1  of  the  Scottish  Bite.  He  is  past 
noble  grand  of  Clifton  Lodge  No.  81,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  for  over  twenty  years 
has  sat  in  the  Grand  Lodge  and  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Ck)nimittee  on  Legislation.  He  is  past  master 
workman  and  past  grand  representative  of  Clifton 
Lodge  No.  40,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  Clifton  Coimcil  No.  70  of 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

In  1887,  at  Greenleaf,  Kansas,  Doctor  Potter  mar- 
ried Miss  Iza  E.  Ware,  daughter  of  I.  C.  and  Mary 
(Gallion)  Ware,  the  latter  now  deceased.  Her  father 
served  in  the  Union  army,  and  is  a  civil  engineer  and 
retired  farmer  now  living  at  Clifton.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Potter  have  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Bay- 
bum,  the  older,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Clifton  High . 
School,  spent  one  year  in  Washburn  College  and  one 
year  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan, 
and  is  now  in  the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  at  a  camp  in  Texas.  The  daughter 
Mary  is  a  graduate  of  the  Clifton  High  School,  con- 
tinued her  studies  in  the  State  !^gricult^al  College 
and  is  now  preparing,  for  work  as  a  nurse  in  St. 
Francis  Hospital  at  Topeka. 

T^AKK  E.  Salter.  The  name  Salter  has  had  a  very 
vital  and  intimate  relationship  with  Butler  County 
for  forty  years,  particularly  with  the  development 
of  its  livestock  interests  and  also,  in  later  years,  with 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  founder  of  the  family  in  Butler  County  was 
the  late  Thomas  B.  Salter,  a  figure  of  unusual  promi- 
nence in  that  section  of  the  state.  He  was  bom  in 
CenterviUe,  Iowa,  in  1849  and  came  to  Kansas  in 
1876.  In  Butler  County  he  took  a  claim  of  160  acres, 
and  after  improving  that  he  continued  increasing 
his  holdings  until  before  his  death  his  ownership  ex- 
tended to  twelve  himdred  acres.  This  was  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  stock  ranch,  and  many  carloads  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  horses  went  from  that  ranch  to  the  markets. 
In  1910  Thomas  B.  Salter  retired  and  moved  to 
Wichita,  in  which  city  he  resided  until  his  death  on 
August  23,  1912. 

Thomas  B.  Salter  married  Louisa  Banks,  of  Center- 
viUe, Iowa,  and  she  is  still  living.  Their  four  chil- 
dren were:  Frank,  deceased;  Margaret,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Bash,  of  Wellington,  Kansas;  Park  E.;  and 
Norah,  who  married  Walter  J.  Hays,  of  Wellington. 

ParkE.  Salter,  a  son  of  the  pioneer,  is  widely 
known  over  the  state  not  only  as  proprietor  of  Park 
Place  Stock  Farm,  the  home  of  thoroughbred  cattle, 
hogs  and  horses,  but  also  for  his  active  work  in  pro- 
moting the  discovery  and  development  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  in  his  section. 

He  was  bom  in  Butler  County  July  14,  1877,  about 
a  year  after  his  parents  located  there.  He  graduated 
from  the  Augusta  High  School,  and  afterwards  took 


special  courses  in  Salina  Normal  and  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
closely  associated  with  his  father  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness and  in  1910  went  with  his  father  to  Wichita  and 
set  up  an  office  in  the  real  estate,  loan  and  insurance 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  very  successful  men  in 
that  line  until  June,  1916,  when  he  sold  out  his  busi- 
ness and  has  since  devoted  his  entire  time  to  his  stock 
farm  and  his  oil  interests. 

The  late  Thomas  B.  Salter  was  for  many  years  con- 
vinced that  oil  could  be  found  in  Butler  County  and 
took  an  active  part  in  sinking  the  first  well.  His 
son.  Park  Salter,  has  since  carried  out  to  a  large 
degree  the  plans  of  his  father  and  has  justified  Ms 
faith.  He  owns  oil  leases  on  10,000  acres  of  land 
lying  in  the  center  of  the  oil  region,  including  Butler 
County.  He  and  E.  A.  Haines  wrote  the  first  oil  lease 
west  of  Walnut  Biver.  Mr.  Salter  also  has  interests 
in  several  producing  oil  wells.  These  wells  are  near 
his  stock  farm,  which  occupy  a  central  position  in 
the  field,  and  the  drills  are  now  at  work  sinking  wells 
for  oil,  and  there  are  also  gas  wells  on  the  farm  join- 
ing that  furnishes  fuel  for  the  engines  in  the  drill 
houses. 

For  a  niunber  of  years  Park  Place  Stock  Fanyi  has 
been  noted  for  its  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cattle.  At 
the  head  of  the  herd  is  Bosewood  Dale,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Shorthom  Avondale,  for  which  Mr.  Salter 
paid  $2,000.  He  also  has  at  the  head  of  his  herd  two 
imported  bulls,  imported  Bopton  Corporal  and  New- 
ton Friar.  Other  stock  are  thoroughbred  Poland 
China  hogs  and  registered  Percheron  horses.  Mr. 
Salter  bought  about  800  acres  of  his  father's  farm 
from  the  other  heirs  and  has  since  added  200  acres 
more,  so  that  Park  Place  now  comprises  about  1,000 
acres. 

October  21,  1903,  Mr.  Salter  married  Miss  Grace 
Brown,  of  Andover,  Kansas.  Her  three  children  are 
Alma,  Gladys  and  Thomas  B. 

Hon.  William  Howakd  Thompson  was  bom  in 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  October  14,  1871.  He  is  a 
son  of  John  Franklin  Thompson  and  Emma  Dora 
(McGriff)  Thompson,  and  with  his  parents  came  to 
Kansas  in  the  year  of  1880,  and  settled  on  a  farm 
six  miles  north  of  Sabetha,  in  Nemaha  County,  and 
made  that  coimty  has  home  until  he  went  to  Topeka, 
where  he  served  as  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Senator  Thompson  is  descended  from  patriotic  stock. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  early  Colonial- Americans 
of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  and  fought  as  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  war,  and 
his  father  was  a  Civil  war  veteran,  having  served  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteers.  The  Senator 's 
father  was  a  farmer  and  lawyer,  and  was  elected 
judge  of  the  twenty-second  judicial  district  in  1890, 
serving  with  distinction. 

In  1882,  the  family  moved  to  Seneca,  where  Senator 
Thompson  continued  his  education,  graduating  from 
the  high  school  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appointed  deputy  regis- 
ter of  deeds  of  Nemaha  County,  and  taught  a  term 
of  school  in  Brown  Coimty ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
was  deputy  treasurer  of  Nemaha  County,  and  at 
twenty  he  served  as  court  reporter  of  the  twenty- 
second  judicial  district. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  Seneca  High  School, 
he  commenced  studying  law  imder  the  direction  of 
his  father,  and  during  the  time  he  was  serving  as 
court  reporter,  passed  the  law  examination  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as 
court  reporter,  he  went  into  partnership  with  his 
father  and  practiced  law  at  Seneca  until  January, 
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1897,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  oflice  he  held  until  1901.  As  clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  he  converted  an  annual 
deficit  into  a  surplus  and  made  the  oflace  more  than 
self-sustaining,  a  condition  that  had  not  existed  since 
the  oflace  was  created.  While  acting  as  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Mr.  Thompson  practiced  law  at 
Topeka,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  again 
joined  his  father  in  the  practice,  who  had  in  the  mean- 
time gone  to  lola.  He  practiced  at  lola  until  1905, 
when  he  removed  to  Garden  City,  where  one  year 
later,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  thirty-second  judicial  district,  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  He  was  the  first  democrat  ever  elected 
judge  in  that  district,  and  was  re-elected  in  1910 
by  a  majority  of  643  in  a  district  with  a  normal  re- 
publican majority  of  1,500. 

When  he  went  on  the  bench,  land  titles  in  his  dis- 
trict were  in  a  clouded,  confused  and  uncertain  con- 
dition on  account  of  old  mortgages,  tax  sales  and 
tax  deeds,  some  of  which  were  void  and  nearly  all 
of  which  were  voidable,  and  this  brought  him  con- 
siderable responsibility  and  work  because  the  land 
was  becoming  valuable  and  settlers  desired  to 
have  their  titles  perfected.  He  rendered  maiiy 
important  decisions  on  subjects  having  to  do  with 
these  titles,  all  of  which  attracted  the  interest  of 
the  bar  and  judiciary  throughout  the  state  and  in 
the  western  country  generally.  In  all  doubtful  cases, 
he  favored  the  actual  settlers,  those  who  had  come 
to  the  West  to  .build  and  make  homes.  N9  land 
shark  or  speculator  had  a  chance  in  his  court  to 
establish  a  title  upon  an  xmjust  technicality.  The 
decisions  rendered  by  him  in  these  matters  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  law  of  the  state,  and  generally 
recognized  and  accepted  as  being  sound.  He  also 
gained  distinction  by  cleaning  up  his  court  dockets 
which  for  msmy  years  had  been  burdened  with  ac- 
cumulated litigation.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
was  accomplished  gave  rise  to  the  western  legal  phrase 
"Jack  Rabbit  Justice,"  which  his  friends  represented 
by  the  picture  of  a  jackrabbit  and  used  in  political 
campaigns  to  indicate  his  ability  to  run. 

Another  distinguishing  quality  was  his  determina- 
tion to  prevent  lawlessness  and  to  see  to  it  that  per- 
sons who  committed  wilful  crimes,  were  punished 
without  fear  or  favor.  The  natural  tendency  of 
westerners  had  been  to  trifle  more  or  less  with  human 
life  and  a  number  of  murders  had  gone  without  trial 
because  the  coimtry  was  so  sparsely  settled  that  jurors 
could  not  be  obtained  who  would  qualify.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  service,  he  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  lawlessness  of  every  kind  and  character  would  be 
dealt  with  fairly  in  his  court.  One  case  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  such 
matters,  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  wilfully  shot 
and  killed  another  in  the  most  sparsely  settled  county 
of  the  district.  Attorneys  employed  by  him  boasted 
that  he  never  could  be  tried  because  every  person 
in  the  county  would  be  disqualified  as  jurors.  As 
the  term  of  court  approached  when  the  trial  was  to 
be  had,  the  judge  simmioned  the  attorneys  for  the 
defense  and  prosecution  to  meet  with  him  and  he 
plainly  told  them  that  the  man  was  to  be  tried  and 
that  he  was  going  to  examine  jurors  himself,  if  neces- 
sary, and  that  any  man  would  be  accepted  as  a  juror 
who  convinced  the  judge  that  he  would  fairly  try 
the  accused  upon  the  law  and  evidence  submitted 
in  court,  regardless  of  whether  he  already  had  an 
opinion  on  material  matters  connected  with  the  case; 
•  and  he  at  that  time  advised  the  attorneys  for  the 
defense  that  upon  their  motion,  he  would  change 
the  venue  of  the  case  to  some  other  county  where 
many  jurors  might  be  called  and  the  court  would 


not  be  so  limited  in  its  discretion.  They  declined  to 
do  it  upon  the  theory  that  the  court  would  get  hifniwlf 
in  a  box,  and  that  any  conviction  would  be  reversed 
that  would  be  had.  The  impanelling  of  the  jury 
proved  a  trial  of  wits  between  the  judge  and  the 
able  lawyers  who  defended  the  accused,  but  in  the 
end,  a  jury  was  secured  and  the  man  convicted,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  in  reviewing  the  case,  not  only 
affirmed  the  proceeding^  had  at  the  trial,  but  took 
occasion  to  compliment  the  trial  judge  upon  the  very 
careful  and  able  manner  in  which  the  jury  had  been 
selected  and  the  keen  sense  of  justice  exhibited  by 
him  in  seeing  to  it  that  men  who  were  capable  of 
giving  the  defendant  a  fair  trial  were  not  dismissed, 
simply  because  they  may  have  had  a  mere  opinion 
about  the  case. 

He  was  always  a  strong  advocate  of  the  election  of 
United  States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
He  entered  the  1912  primaries  as  a  candidate  for  tiie 
nomination  for  United  States  senator  imder  the  Ore- 
gon plan  then  the  law  in  Kansas.  He  proved  a  new 
force  in  Kansas  politics  and  succeeded  where  others 
had  failed.  He  not  only  consulted  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  but  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  vote 
of  the  fellow  who  was  not  denominated  a  leader 
counted  just  as  much  as  that  of  the  leader,  and 
hunted  him  up,  visiting  every  county  in  the  state, 
with  the  result  when  the  returns  came  in,  it  was 
found  that  Judge  Thompson  had  secured  the  demo- 
cratic nomination  for  United  States  senator  and  at 
the  general  election  in  1912,  won  by  a  majority  of 
21,000  votes  over  his  progressive  republican  oppo- 
nent, Gov.  W.  R.  Stubbs.  This  popiiar  choice  was 
ratified  by  the  Legislature  on  January  29tli,  1913, 
against  the  efforts  of  a  few  politicians  to  throw 
the  election  in  the  Legislature  under  the  old  time 
political  methods.  Regardless  of  this  controversy  he 
received  Ifte  unanimous  vote  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  all  b^  three  votes  in  the  House.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  special  session  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  spring  of  1913.  Since  his  election  to 
the  Senate,  he  has  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and 
is  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Thompson  &  Robertson. 

Senator  Thompson,  going  to  the  Senate  as  a  demo- 
crat, has  proved  one  of  the  forceful,  progressive, 
independent  and  constructive  workers  in  the  Upper 
House  of  the  National  Legislature  during  the  present 
administration.  He  has  been  identified  with  that 
splendid  program  of  economic  and  social  legislation 
by  which  the  democratic  party  ^'ustly  earned  its  power 
.  and  influence  in  national  affairs  during  the  present 
decade.  He  has  not  been  a  servile  follower  of  his 
party,  but  has  contributed  original  thought  and  lead- 
ership in  national  affairs,  and  while  working  with 
and  in  his  party  has  often  displayed  a  complete 
independence  in  his  views  on  public  policy.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for  national  pw>- 
hibition  and  national  woman  suffrage.  The  senator 
was  one  of  those  favorably  considered  by  President 
Wilson  for  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  he  not  been  a  democratic 
senator  in  a  republican  state  at  a  time  when  his 
party  needed  him  in  the  senate,  it  is  generaUy  believed 
he  would  have  been  offered  this  place. 

Senator  Thompson  has  been  a  factor  in  TT^nwig 
democratic  politics  since  he  became  of  age.  Except 
while  on  the  bench  he  participated  in  every  state  and 
national  campaign  since  1896.  As  a  delegate-at-large 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1916,  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  m^lring  of 
the  platform  with  which  the  democratic  party  went 
before  the  country.  He  is  active  in  Masonry,  is  past 
commander  of  the  Knights  Templar,  and  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  the  Benevolent 
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and  Protective  Order  of  Elka.  He  was  married  at 
Seneca^  Kansas,  August  29,  1894,  to  Miss  Bertha 
Felt.  She  is  a  daughter  of  ex-Lieut.-Gov.  A.  J.  Felt 
of  Kansas,  a  Union  soldier  who  saw  service  with  the 
Seventh  Iowa  Infantry.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son have  three  children:  Thelma  Bertha,  Wilbert  Felt 
and  William  Howard,  Jr. 

BiGHARD  O.  Preston,  M.  D.  Since  he  completed  his 
medical  course  Doctor  Preston  has  been  in  active 
practice  in  Meriden  in  Jefferson  County,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  capable  physician  and  surgeon  is  now 
wridely  extended.  He  is  the  son  of  a  physician,  and 
the  name  has  been  identified  with  medicine  and  surgery 
in  this  part  of  the  state  for  over  forty  vears. 

The  Prestons  are  a  family  origimally  from  Eng- 
land, and  they  were  pioneers  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 
Dr.  Richard  O.  Preston  was  bom  at  Arrington  'in 
Atchison  County,  Kansas,  March  12, 1885.  His  father. 
Dr.  J.  F.  Preston,  who  is  still  in  active  practice  at 
Efl&ngham,  Kansas,  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1849  and 
lived  there  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
he  came  to  Kansas  in  1866,  locating  in  Leavenworth 
County,  where  he  came  to  manhood  and  married.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  degree  M.  D.,  and  has  been  in  prac- 
tice over  forty  years.  He  was  located  at  Arrington 
twenty  years,  and  for  the  past  twenty-three  years  his 
home  and  center  of  professional  labors  has  been  at 
Effingham.  The  senior  Doctor  Preston  is  a  republican 
of  the  old  school,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Sutton,  who  was  born  in  Leavenworth 
County,  Kansas,  in  1854^  member  of  an  old  territorial 
family  of  Kansas.  Their  children  are  six  in  number. 
Eva  married  James  Ellis,  and  they  live  at  Effingham, 
where  he  is  head  clerk  in  the  People's  Store.  Lu^lla 
is  married  and  lives  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  her 
husband  is  engaged  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  Lucian 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  in  Efi&ngham,  when 
at  the  beginning  of  a  very  promising  career,  being 
manager  of  a  chain  of  stores  for  C.  W.  Harlow,  of 
TopeSa,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  fourth  in 
age  is  Dr.  Bichard  O.  T.  B.  Preston  is  a  farmer  at 
Effingham,  and  Scott,  the  youngest,  is  on  a  ranch  in 
Coffey  County,  Kansas. 

Doctor  Preston  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Effingham,  graduating  from  high  school  in  1906, 
and  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  Wash- 
burn College  at  Topeka,  where  he  was  graduated  M. 
D.  in  1910.  In  1911  he  received  his  diploma  in  medi- 
cine from  the  Kansas  State  University,  and  in  1913 
he  took  post-graduate  work  in  the  Chicago  Post-Grad- 
uate School.  Doctor  Preston  began  his  professional 
work  in  Jefferson  County  and  has  since  made  his  home 
at  Meriden.  His  offices  are  on  Main  Street.  Doctor 
Preston  is  now  serving  as  coroner  of  Jefferson  County. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Jefferson  County  and  State 
Medical  societies  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, is  a  republican,  belongs  to  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Meriden  Camp  No.  1491, 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  Meriden  Lodge  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Meriden  Lodge 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Mystic  Workers. 

On  September  29,  1909,  at  Topeka,  Doctor  Preston 
married  Miss  Edna  Lea  Harlow,  daughter  of  C.  W. 
and  Edna  (Davis)  Harlow.  Her  parents  reside  at 
Topeka.  Mr.  Harlow  owns  a  store  at  Henryetta  and 
in  one  or  two  other  places  in  Oklahoma  and  has  made 
a  business  of  buying  and  selling  stocks  of  bankrupt 
mercantile  establishments.    Doctor  and  Mrs.  Preston 


have  three  children:  Harlow,  bom  June  6,  1910; 
Gwendolyn,  born  in  1913;  and  Edna  Geraldane,  the 
youngest. 

Jaoob  E.  Bbeweb.  The  author  of  the  two  cent 
railroad  fare  law  in  Kansas  is  Jacob  E.  Brewer  of 
Abilene.  Mr.  Brewer  proposed,  introduced  and  sue* 
cessfully  advocated  that  law  during  his  membership 
in  the  State  Senate  from  1905  to  1909,  representing 
the  district  of  Clay  and  Dickinson  counties. 

Mr.  Brewer  is  an  old  and  well  known  merchant  of 
Abilene.  He  has  the  chief  department  store  there 
and  is  also  a  wholesale  commission  merchant.  It  is 
said  that  200  carloads  of  eggs  are  gathered  and 
shipped  to  market  through  his  plant  every  year.  Per- 
manence and  solidity  is  ajpart  of  Mr.  Brewer's  per- 
sonal and  business  character.  His  big  store  at  Abilene 
occupies  the  same  site  where  he  first  began  selling 
goods  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Besides  his  store  Mr.  Brewer  is  a  director  of  the 
Abilene  National  Bank,  iJs  a  prominent  Knight  Temp- 
lar Mason  and  Shriner,  also  belongs  to  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  has  long  taken  an  active 
part  in  republican  politics  in  his  section  of  the  state. 
While  in  the  State  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the 
insurance  committee,  a  member  of  the  oil  and  gas 
conmiittee,  of  the  fees  and  stdaries  conmiittee,  and 
an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  all  the  advanced  and 
progressive  legislation  proposed  during  his  term.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Dick- 
inson County  Bepublican  Central  Conmiittee  and  has 
been  a  delegate  to  various  state  conventions.  He 
has  always  been  deeply  interested  in  educational  af- 
fairs and  long  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  at  Abilene. 

Born  in  a  log  house  on  a  farm  in  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  February  9,  1863,  Mr.  Brewer  has  lived 
in  Kansas  since  he  was  a  child,  and  he  came  to  man- 
hood practically  without  any  knowledge  of  luxury 
or  of  the  easy  circumstances  in  which  many  boys  are 
reared.  Many  would  say  that  Mr.  Brewer,  has  through- 
out been  the  architect  of  his  own  destiny.  His  par- 
ents were  Joseph  M.  and  Susan  (Angle)  Brewer, 
both  natives  of  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
industrious  and  worthy  people  who  came  out  to  Kan- 
sas in  1879  and  located  in  Dickinson  County.  Jacob 
Brewer  was  then  sixteen  years  old.  His  education 
had  been  acquired  in  the  public  schools  and  an  academy 
of  his  native  state.  Having  no  capital  nor  experience 
to  start  business,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  business 
career  by  clerking  for  nine  years  in  a  general  store 
at  Abilene. 

In  1887  Mr.  Brewer  set  up  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  and  on  the  same  lot  where  his 
large  department  store  now  stands.  As  a  young  man 
in  Abilene  he  identified  himself  with  the  English 
Lutheran  Church.  He  still  holds  his  membership 
therein  and  is  one  of  the  official  board  of  the  church. 

On  May  12,  1887,  at  Abilene,  he  married  Miss 
Annie  L.  Curtis,  a  daughter  of  B.  N.  Curtis,  of  Illi- 
nois. They  have  three  children:  Grace,  wife  of 
Grant  Willis,  a  farmer  at  Kerwin,  Kansas;  Curtis 
Angle,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan;  and  Noble  Elmer,  who  is  now 
in  college  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Habby  J.  Miller  has  been  one  of  the  business 
factors  in  the  Town  of  Olsburg  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  that  rich  and  fertile  district  of 
Pottawatomie  County,  but  now  gives  all  his  time 
to  the  management  of  a  garage  and  the  real  estate 
business  in  Olsburg. 
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His  people  were  pioneers  in  two  states,  Tennessee 
and  Illmoia  His  grandfather  was  bom  in  Tennessee 
about  twenty  years  after  the  close  of  the  Eevolution- 
ary  war  and  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1818  he  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibilities of  pioneering  in  a  new  country  and  went 
to  the  frontier  of  Illinois,  the  same  year  that  Illinois 
was  admitted  to  the  Xtnion,  locating  in  Morgan  Ck)unty, 
where  he  was  identified  with  farming  the  rest  of  his 
active  career.  He  died  there  in  1871.  William  Miller 
married  Hannah  Irwin,  who  also  died  in  Morgan 
County. 

Illinois  is  the  native  state  of  Harry  J.  Miller.  He 
was  born  in  Cass  County  February  16,  1861.  a  son 
of  Francis  Marion  Miller.  His  father  was  bom  in 
Morgan  Ctounty  in  1832,  grew  up  there,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  farmer  in  that  and  in  Cass  County. 
In  the  fall  of  1873  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Iowa,  was  a  farmer  in  that  state  and  in  1881  located 
in  Nemaha  County,  Kansas,  where  he  continued  farm- 
ing, but  for  several  years  lived  retired  at  Wheaton, 
where  he  died  in  1908.  He  married  Sarah  Malone, 
who  was  born  in  Cass  County,  Illinois,  and  died  at 
Wheaton,  Kansas,  in  April,  1902.  They  were  .the 
parents  of  seven  children:  Hattie  A.,  who  died  at 
Wheaton;  LueUa,  a  nurse  living  at  Wheaton;  Wil- 
liam Everett,  a  Canadian  farmer;  Harry  J.;  Effie 
May,  wife  of  Wade  Temple,  a  farmer  at  Seattle, 
Kansas;  Elizabeth  Kate,  wife  of  Eugene  Plummer, 
a  farmer  south  of  Wheaton;  and  Erwin  F.,  who  is  an 
employe  at  the  Bock  Island  depot  in  Topeka. 

Harry  J.  Miller  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  £o  Iowa  and  was  about  grown  when 
they  settled  in  Nemaha  County,  Kansas.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  rural  schools  in  the  different 
localities  where  he  lived  as  a  youth.  Until  the  age 
of  twenty  he  found  ample  opportunities  for  work 
on  his  father's  farm  and  he  then  went  to  farming' 
for  himself  in  Nemaha  County.  In  1891  he  removed 
to  Pottawatomie  County  and  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  1901  and  still  owns  a  small  farm  adjoining 
the  Village  of  Olsburg.  Since  December,  1901,  his 
home  has  been  in  that  village.  For  several  years  he 
operated  a  livery  stable  but  with  the  changing  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  rapid  introduction  of 
automobiles  he  converted  his  livery  into  a  garage  and 
has  the  chief  establishment  of  that  kind  in  this  locality. 
He  also  handles  real  estate  and  as  a  man  of  judgment 
and  thorough  experience  has  made  a  success  in  that 
line. 

Besides  his  garage  Mr.  Miller  owns  a  comfortable 
residence  on  Main  Street.  When  a  farmer  in  Sher- 
man Township  he  served  as  democratic  committee- 
man. He  is  past  master  of  Fostoria  Lodge  No.  392, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

In  1887,  in  Marshall  County,  Kansas,  he  married 
Miss  Maggie  A.  Moore,  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah 
(Bowman)  Moore.  Mrs.  Sarah  Moore  now  lives  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller.  Her  father,  an  early  farmer 
in  Marshall  County,  died  there  some  years  ago.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miller  have  two  children:  Francis  Marion 
is  a  registered  druggist  at  Greenleaf ,  Kansas,  and 
married  Edna  P.  White.  Fred  M.,  the  second  son, 
besides  assisting  his  father  in  business  is  serving 
as  postmaster  of  Olsburg. 

John  Hknbt  Fbssoott.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  in  which  he  had  played  a  gallant  role  as  a  Union 
soldier  and  had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  Mr. 
Prescott  came  out  to  Kansas  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  on  July  5,  1891,  was  a  notable  figure  in 
the  life  and  affairs  of  Salina  and  that  part  of  the 
state.     He  attained  high  rank  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 


jurist,  and  was  also  remarkably  successful  in  busiiieeB 
affairs.  His  name  and  memory  may  well  be  cherished 
by  his  descendants  and  by  the  people  of  the  entire 
state. 

Captain  Prescott  was  bom  October  14,  1840^  at 
Pittsfield,  New  Hampshire.  He  is  of  old  New  Eng- 
land stock,  and  this  branch  of  the  Prescott  family 
goes  back  in  American  history  to  the  year  1640.  His 
parents  were  substantial  farming  people,  John  and 
Mary  (Clark)  Preteott,  both  natives  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. John  Henry  Prescott  was  the  second  in  a  fam- 
ily of  five  children  and  the  oldest  of  the  three  sons. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
he  completed  his  literary  education  at  Pittsfield  Acad- 
emy. When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  He  was  still  equipping  himself  for  this  pro- 
fession when  the  Civil  war  broke  out. 

On  August  10,  1862,  Mr.  Prescott  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  F  of  the  Twelfth  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  almost  immem- 
ately  assigned  to  duty  as  commissary  sergeant,  and 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fidelity  to  duty  was  promoted 
through  one  grade  after  another  until  he  became  cap- 
tain of  Company  I  of  the  Twelfth  Begiment.  He 
saw  three  years  of  arduous  service.  He  was  in  nearly 
all  the  battles  that  make  up  the  record  of  the  Twelfth 
New  Hampshire  Infantry,  including  the  three  days 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  came  out  without  woonds 
but  not  without  weakness  due  to  constant  exposure 
and  hardship,  though  this  impairment  of  his  constitQ- 
tion  did  not  betray  itself  until  later  years. 

In  1865  Captain  Prescott  came  to  Kansas,  first 
locating  at  Junction  City,  where  for  a  few  months 
he  resumed  the  study  of  law.  His  location  at  Salina 
was  in  1866:  He  was  almost  immediately  elected 
county  attorney  of  Saline  County  and  filled  the  office 
three  years.  In  1869  he  was  further  honored  by  elec- 
tion to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Salina  district, 
and  was  in  the  legislature  four  years,  impressing  his 
power  and  character  upon  much  of  the  legislation 
enacted  during  that  period. 

In  1872  a  new  judicial  district  was  created,  in- 
cluding Saline  County,  and  Captain  Preseott  wu 
appointed  its  first  judge.  In  the  following  election 
he  was  chosen  for  the  regular  term,  and  filled  that 
office  three  consecutive  terms,  a  total  of  thirteen  years. 
He  had  both  the  temperament  and  the  experience,  as 
well  as  a  sound  knowledge  of  law,  requisite  for  the 
impartial  and  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  a  judge.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
general  public  and  the  bar,  and  there  are  many  of 
the  older  lawyers  in  that  section  of  the  state  who 
recall  with  special  appreciation  many  of  the  fine 
traits  of  Judge  Prescott.  His  retirement  from  the 
bench  was  due  to  impaired  health,  consequent  upon 
his  earlier  experience  as  a  soldier.  The  rest  of  his 
life  Judge  Prescott  devoted  to  fanning  and  stock 
raising  and  his  varied  business  interests.  He  was 
unusually  fortunate  in  his  investments,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  possessed  of  over  thirteen 
hundred  acres  of  valuable  farm  lands  in  Saline  County, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  town  property.  He  laid 
out  Prescott  Addition  to  Salina,  and  Prescott  Avenue, 
where  Mrs.  Prescott,  his  widow,  now  resides  and  which 
was  named  in  his  honor.  He  not  only  handled  his 
individual  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  city  but  was  liberal  of  his  means  and 
influence  in  other  directions.  He  did  much  to  secure 
for  Salina  the  location  and  establishment  of  both 
the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  and  St.  John's  Mili- 
tary School.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Military  School.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
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belonged  to  John  A.  Logan  Post  No.  127^  Grand 
Armj  of  the  Eepublic,  of  Salina.  Throughout  his 
career  in  Kansas  he  loyally  aided  the  success  of  the 
prohibition  movement. 

Judge  Prescott.  married  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Jan- 
nary  6,  1869,  Miss  Mary  Emily  Lee.  Mrs.  Prescott 's 
grandfather,  George  Lee,  came  from  Ireland  in  1784. 
He  made  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  in  two  months. 
He  had  royal  connections  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Prescott 
was  bom  March  11,  1842,  in  a  log  house  on  a  farm 
in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  the  third  daughter  in  the 
family  of  William  and  Mary  (Sinkey)  Lee.  Her 
father  was  bom  in  Virginia  and  her  mother  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Prescott  came  to  Kansas  in  1865  in 
the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  Her  first  work  was  done 
in  the  Episcopal  Female  Seminary  at  Topeka,  an 
institution  which  in  later  times  became  Bethany  Col- 
lege. Her  brother,  Bev.  J.  N.  Lee  was  at  the  time 
president  of  the  Seminary.  Mrs.  Prescott  taught 
there  for  two  years.  Another  brother,  Bev.  J.  H. 
Lee,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  languages  in 
the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan, 
where  he  now  lives  retired. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Prescott  had  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Henry  Lee,  the  oldest,  was 
bora  April  13,  1870,  and  died  November  30,  1880; 
Fred  Clark,  bora  September  29,  1871 ;  Charles  Frank 
was  born  January  30,  1874;  Maude  was  bora  Novem- 
ber 14,  1876;  Edward  Scott,  bora  January  17,  1879, 
died  July  12,  1879;  Margaret  was  bora  February 
3,  1888.  Mrs.  Prescott  and  some  of  her  children 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  fine  old  home  at  211  West 
Prescott  Avenue. 

Martin  Van  Bueen  Van  Dk  Mark.  Under  the 
constitution  and  civil  government  of  Kansas  the  office 
of  county  attorney  is  one.  of  the  most  important.  It 
is  in  fact  too  important  to  be  used  by  patriotic  citi- 
zens for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  a  friend  by 
election  to  such  honors  and  responsibilities.  The 
candidate  must  be  worthy  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him,  and  with  unimportant  exceptions  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  the  people  usually  choose  carefully 
the  incumbent  of  such  an  office. 

When  the  people  of  Cloud  County  elected  Martin 
Van  Buren  Van  De  Mark  as  their  county  attorney 
they  made  no  mistake.  Mr.  Van  De  Mark  is  fearless 
in  his  convictions,  is  exemplary  in  his  habits,  is  cap- 
able and  conscientious  in  tiie  discharge  of  every  duty 
pertaining  to  his  office,  and  has  wide  training  and 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  a  profession  in  which  he  has  made 
his  mark. 

At  the  present  time  Mj^.  Van  De  Mark  is  serving 
his  third  term  in  that  office.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Concordia  bar  for  the  past  eight  years.  His 
election  as  county  attorney  was  from  the  republican 
ticket,  and  the  people  felt  the  more  confidence  in  him 
because  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had 
previously  filled  the  position  of  city  attorney  of  Con- 
cordia. 

Bora  at  Clyde,  Kansas,  January  17,  1882,  Mr.  Van 
De  Mark  is  a  son  of  Charles  W.  and  Addie  S.  Van 
De  Mark.  His  parents  came  to  Cloud  County,  Kansas, 
in  1879.  Charles  W.  Van  De  Mark,  who  died  April 
16, 1917,  was  also  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  many  worthy 
personal  and  professional  qualities,  much  of  his  ability 
having  descended  to  his  son.  Of  the  three  sons  in 
the  family,  the  county  attorney  at  Concordia  is  the 
only  one  still  living  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Van  De  Mark  spent  his  boyhood  in  Cloud  County, 
attended  the  public  schools  and  in  1905  was  graduated 
in  the  literary  course  from  Washburn  College  at 
Topeka.     For  his  law  studies  he  entered  the  South 


Dakota  University,  where  he  took  his  degree  LL.  B. 
in  1908.  Beturning  to  Kansas,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  the  same  year  and  has  since  been  in  active 
practice. 

In  1905  Mr.  Van  De  Mark  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cleveland,  who  was  also  bora  in  Kansas.  They  have 
two  children,  Vivia  and  Charles.  Mrs.  Van  De  Mark 
is  a  woman  of  much  culture  and  more  than  ordinary 
literary  attainments,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  writers  of  poetry  in  her  section  of  the  state. 
Several  of  her  poems  have,  had  more  than  a  local 
reading  and  commendation. 

Mr.  Van  De  Mark  is  afUiated  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  FeUows, 
the  Masons  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Sigma  Nu  college 
fraternity. 

John  P.  Marshall  was  bora  in  New  Alresford, 
Hampshire,  England,  October  11,  1846.  His  father 
was  Williajn  Marshall,  a  contractor  and  bmlder  of 
that  town.  Leaving  school,  John  P.  Marshall  worked 
in  the  drygoods  business  at  Southampton,  and  at 
Stony  Stratford,  Buckinghamshire,  until  1865,  when 
he  came  to  Montreal  where  he  worked  in  the  wholesale 
drygoods  business  until  September,  1868,  when  he 
moved  to  Chicago.  In  February,  1870,  he  came  to 
Wakefield  and  took  up  land  southwest  Of  town.  This 
he  farmed  until  January,  1890,  when  he  was  called 
to  take  the  management  of  the  Co-operative  Store  in 
Wakefield,  a  position  he  Still  holds.  He  married  in 
June,  1872,  Miss  Adelaide  Pearson,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  of  their  children  two  girls  and  three 
boys  are  living. 

HbN.  William  H.  Beam.  The  chief  executive  of 
the  thriving  little  City  of  Esbon,  in  the  western  part 
of  Jewell  County,  Hon.  William  H.  Beam,  is  now 
serving  his  third  term  in  the  office  of  mayor.  Prior 
to  his  first  election  he  had  demonstrated  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  community  his  ability  and  resource  as  a 
business  man,  and  he  was  chosen  to  lead  the  city  gov- 
ernment with  the  trust  that  he  would  place  the  city 
upon  a  sound  financial  standing.  This  faith  has 
been  vindicated  in  every  way  and  during  his  three 
administrations  Esbon  has  benefited  matermlly  by  im- 
provements which  have  been  installed  as  a  result  of  his 
activity  in  conscientiously  discharging  the  duties  of 
^is  position.  Mayor  Beam  has  been  connected  with 
business  affairs  here  since  1907,  and  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  only  furniture  and  undertaking  establishment 
of  the  city  and  of  this  part  of  Jewell  County. 

William  H.  Beam  was  bora  on  a  farm  one-half 
a  mile  north  of  Esbon,  Jewell  County,  Kansas,  in 
March,  1876,  and  is  a  son  of  Francis  B.  and  Jane 
C.  (Palmer)  Beam.  The  Beams  were  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  Iowa,  in  which  state,  in  February 
4,  1844,  Francis  B.  Beam  was  bora.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  that  state  and  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  when  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry, 
with  which  he  served  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Civil  war,  taking  part  in  many  important  engage- 
ments and  winning  honor  as  a  brave  and  valorous 
soldier  of  his  country.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  he 
r^urned  to  Iowa,  but  not  long  thereafter  removed  to 
the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  married.  His 
arrival  in  Kansas  occurred  in  1871,  in  which  year  he 
located  in  Mitchell  County,  there  being  engaged  in 
farming  for  about  two  years,  when  he  came  to  Jewell 
County  and  bought  a  relinquishment  of  160  acres.  He 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  successful  farming  opera- 
tions until  1898,  when  he 'retired  from  active  pursuits 
and   moved   into  Esbon,  here   living  comfortably  in 
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his  modern*  home  until  his  death,  February  16,  1909. 
Mr.  Beam  was  a  republican  in  his  political  affiUation. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  of  his  community  who  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
whom  he  was  representing  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Beared  in  the  faith 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  he  offered  his  home 
for  the  first  services  of  that  denomination  ever  held 
in  Jewell  County,  and  continued  an  active  supporter 
of  its  institutions  and  movements  up  to  the  time  of 
his  demise.  Mr.  Beam  married  Miss  Jane  C.  Pal- 
mer, who  was  bom  on  August  4,  1845,  in  Ohio,  and 
who  survives  him  and  resides  at  Esbon.  They  be- 
came the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Doctor 
Albert,  who  is  a  successful  practicing  physician  and 
surgeon  of  Wilsey,  Kansas;  Fred,  who  follows  farm- 
ing pursuits  near  Oberlin,  Kansas;  Eva,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Fred  Manchester,  a  general  workman  of 
Esbon;  Jesse,  who  resides  at  Esbon  and  is  a  farmer 
near  this  place;  William  H.,  of  this  review;  John, 
a  farmer  of  Otego,  Kansas;  Elsie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Claude  Eells,  of  Concordia,  Kansas,  a  lineman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company;  and 
Bertha,  who  is  the  wife  of  Boyd  Chandler,  a  mer- 
chant of  Esbon. 

William  H.  Beam  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Esbon  and  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  located 
not  far  from  this  city.  When  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  left  the  parental  roof  and  began  to  carry 
on  operations  in  farming  and  stock-raising  on  his 
own  account  and  continued  to  be  thus  engaged  untU 
1907,  at  which  time  he  transferred  his  attentions  to 
mercantile  lines.  On  his  arrival  Mr.  Beam  entered 
the  business  colony  as  the  proprietor  of  a  modest 
furniture  business,  in  connection  with  which  he  in- 
stalled an  undertaking  department,  and  this  enterprise 
has  since  grown  to  important  proportions  under  in- 
telligent and  honorable  management.  Mr.  Beam  is 
the  only  merchant  engaged  in  handling  furniture  at 
Esbon,  as  well  as  the  only  undertaker  here,  and  as 
he  has  maintained  his  high  standards  and  kept  the 
public  confidence  there  have  been  no  business  men 
to  enter  this  field  in  competition  with  him  in  this 
immediate  part  of  the  county.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons than  mere  lack  of  competition  for  his  success, 
however,  for  he  is  energetic,  progressive,  alive  to  the 
advancements  of  the  times  and  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  customers.  His  store,  situated 
on  Main  Street,  is  a  modem  establishment,  with  an^ 
up-to-date  stock  of  furniture,  and  all  the  known  ap-' 
pliances  of  the  undertaker's  art  for  the  proper  and 
reverent  care  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Beam  also  owns  his 
residence  on  Depot  Street,  but  has  disposed  of  his 
farm  in  the  country.  Ij^  his  views  upon  questions 
of  public  polity  he  coincides  with  the  principles  of 
the  republican  party,  in  the  ranks  of  which  he  has 
been  for  some  years  an  active  worker.  Not  long  after 
coming  to  Esbon  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  and  his  services  therein  made  such  a  favorable 
impression  during  his  one  term  that  in  1911  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city.  He  received  the  re-election 
in  1913,  and  during  his  second  administration  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  installation  of  the  city 's  water 
and  electric  light  system,  in  addition  to  other  im- 
provements. For  the  term  that  followed  he  was  not 
in  office,  but  in  1917  was  again  chosen  to  occupy  the 
chief  executive's  position,  and  is  continuing  to  give 
his  fellow  citizens  excellent  service.  A  member  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church,  he  has  been  a  generous 
supporter  of  its  movements,  and  is  now  serving  as 
church  tmstee  and  class  leader.  His  fraternal  con- 
nections include  membership*  in  Salem  Lodge  No.  228, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  is 


past  master;  Esbon  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows;  and  Prairie  Camp  No.  5283,  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America. 

Mayor  Beam  was  united  in  marriage,  in  1895,  at 
Esbon,  to  Miss  Bosie  Morrow,  daughter  of  Albert 
and  Sarah  (Huntsinger)'  Morrow,  residents  of  Esbon, 
where  Mr.  Morrow  is  connected  with  an  automobile 
garage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beam  have  no  children  of 
their  own,  but  are  rearing  a  boy,  Ward  (Banyan) 
Beam,  who  was  born  September  9,  1907. 

Edwin  W.  Sheabbubn,  M.  D.  A  resident  of  Had- 
dam,  Kansas,  since  1902,  Doctor  Shearbum  is  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Washing- 
ton. County,  and  in  surgery  he  takes  rank  among  the 
ablest  men  of  his  profession  in  the  state. 

Doctor  Shearbum  is  of  English  lineage.  His  father, 
George  Lionel  Shearbum,  was  bofn  in  Yorkshire 
County,  England,  in  1818,  and  grew  up  and  married 
in  his  native  country,  where  he  followed  the  busineas 
of  farming,  stock  raising  and  was  also  a  skilled  vet- 
erinarian. On  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1848 
he  located  on  a  farm  in  Macoupin  County,  Illinois, 
where  he  continued  his  work  as  a  veterinary.  Latv 
he  went  to  Mendota  in  LaSalle  County,  nimois,  and 
lived  there  until  his  death  in  1892.  He  was  a  re- 
publican in  politics  and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  WMle  in  England  he  served  in  the  regular 
army  and  after  coming  to  the  United  States  he  was 
member  of  an  Illinois  Home  Guard  regiment  during 
the  Civil  war.  He  married  Magretta  Wilson,  who 
was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1828  and  died 
at  Mendota,  Illinois,  in  1886.  They  had  nine  chil- 
dren, several  of  whom  have  attained  successful  posi- 
tions in  the  world.  George  Lionel,  Jr.,  the  oldest, 
is  an  auditor  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bail- 
way  Company,  living  at  Chicago;  Thomas  D.  is  prac- 
ticing the  profession  of  veterinary  at  Walnut,  Illinois; 
Benjamin  Wilson  is  a  farmer  in  Nodaway,  Adams 
County,  Iowa;  Elizabeth  died  unmarried  at  Mendota, 
Illinois,  in  1907;  William  H.  is  a  farmer  at  Coming, 
Adams  County,  Iowa ;  Mary  married  James  Armstrong, 
a  retired  farmer  living  at  Ohio,  Illinois.  Arthur  P. 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Homeopathic  College, 
did  post-graduate  work  at  Vienna,  Austria,  and  hdds 
an  ad  eundem  degree  from  Hahnemann  University.  He 
is  now  practicing  medicine  and  surgery  at  Walnut, 
Illinois.  The  eighth  in  the  family  is  Dr.  Edwin  Web- 
ster Shearbum.  Phoebe  A.  died  at  Mendota,  Illinois, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

Edwin  Webster  Shearbum  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Mendota,  Illinois,  grad- 
uating from  the  East  Side  High  School  of  that  city 
in  1883.  After  that  he  applied  himself  to  several 
occupations  to  earn  a  living  and  finally  definitely  de- 
termined upon  the  profession  of  medicine  as  his  choice. 
For  one  year  he  attended  the  Chicago  National  Medi- 
cal University,  spent  two  years  in  Dunham  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  and  in  1902  graduated  from  the 
Chicago  Homeopathic  College.  He  received  an  ad  eun- 
dem degree  in  1906  from  Hahnemann  University.  In 
1915  Doctor  Shearbum  took  post-graduate  studies 
in  Bush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  and  in  1898, 
while  still  an  under  graduate,  he  had  six  months  of 
clinical  experience  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  at 
Chicago. 

Doctor  Shearbum  practiced  at  Chicago  and  Mendota 
until  he  removed  to  Haddam,  Kansas,  in  1902.  While 
he  has  a  general  practice,  he  is  most  widely  known 
as  a  specialist  in  surgery  and  female  diseases.  He 
was  the  first  surgeon  in  this  part  of  Kansas  to  per- 
form a  successful  Caesarian  operation  and  saved  the 
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life  of  his  patient.     This  operation  was  performed 
December  12,  1910. 

Doctor  Shearburn,  whose  offices  are  on  Main  Street 
in  Haddam,  is  a  member  in  high  standing  of  ^e 
County  and  State  Medical  Societies  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  owns  a  good  home  on  Main 
Street,  having  remodeled  it  into  a  modem  residence 
in  1909.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics  and  is  affili- 
ated with  Dirigo  Lodge  of  Masons  at  Haddam  and 
Haddam  Camp  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 
Doctor  Shearbum  owns  stock  in  several  oil  companies 
and  has  been  as  successful  in  the  management  of  his 
business  affairs  as  in  the  handling  of  his  professional 
work.  In  1905,  at  Greenleaf,  Kansas,  he  married 
Miss  Vesta  Longley,  daughter  of  Captain  S.  S.  Long- 
ley,  of  a  prominent  family  in  this  part  of  Kansas. 
They  have  one  son,  Edwin  Webster,  Jr.,  bom  March 
14, 1913. 

J.  Nbwton  Bogers,  M.  D.  While  too  much  credit 
can  never  be  given  the  pioneers  as  a  class,  the  work 
of  the  physician  in  a  new  and  frontier  country  is 
deserving  of  special  consideration.  Not  even  the 
minister  of  the  Gospel  did  so  much  to  relieve  afiiiction 
and  distress  as  the  hard  working,  patient  and  skillful 
doctor  who  rode  his  rounds,  often  for  many  miles 
between  calls,  and  disregarded  weather  and  every 
hardship  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  needed 
him. 

Of  pioneer  physicians  there  was  perhaps  no  finer 
type  than  the  late  J.  Newton  Bogers,  who  came  to 
Marion,  Kansas,  in  1865,  when  that  was  a  village  of 
some  few  years'  growth  and  in  the  same  year  that 
Marion  County  was  organized.  His  was  truly  a  life 
of  service  and  devotion  to  humanity. 

Doctor  Bogers  was  born  October  28,  1841,  on  a 
farm  in  Williams  County,  Ohio,  a  son  of  Adolphus 
and  Cornelia  (Whaley)  Bogers,  his  father  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  and  his  mother  of  New  York. 
Though  Doctor  Bogers  lived  an  arduous  life,  he  lived 
the  full  span  allotted  by  the  psalmist  and  died  at 
Marion,  Kansas,  in  peace  and  fullness  of  honor  and 
esteem  August  19,  1912,  aged  seventy-one. 

He  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  attended  country 
schools,  also  an  academy  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  and 
in  order  to  secure  the  means  required  for  his  medical 
education  taught  school  and  raised  sheep.  His  medical 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
M[edical  Department  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  after  complet- 
ing the  full  course  was  graduated  with  the  honors  of 
his  class.  His  first  practice  was  done  in  Northern 
Iowa.  He  soon  became  a  victim  of  smallpox  during 
a  smallpox  epidemic,  had  to  leave,  and  on  returning 
to  Ohio,  spent  a  year  at  the  old  home  and  at  the 
same  time  pursued  post-graduate  work  in  medicine. 

Doctor  Bogers  arrived  at  Marion,  Kansas,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1865,  folding  here  a  typical  frontier  community, 
a  few  houses  marking  the  site  of  the  present  county 
seat,  and  the  cabins  of  the  pioneers  scattered  at  long 
intervals  over  the  unbroken  wilderness.  He  made 
the  entire  journey  from  Ohio  to  Kansas  by  wagon, 
in  company  with  his  brother  Dallas.  Doctor  Bogers 
had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters:  Jasper,  DaSas, 
Celestia  and  Laura.  They  are  all  now  deceased  ex- 
cept Laura,  who  is  the  wife  of  Myron  Chilsen,  of 
New  Mexico. 

At  Marion  Doctor  Bogers  at  once  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  was  the  first  physician  to  locate  in 
the  town.  For  several  years  there  was  not  enough 
medical  practice  to  absorb  all  his  time  and  energies 
and  he  taught  several  terms  of  school.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  t£e  first  school  house  of  the  county,  a  log 
building,  which  afterwards  served  as  the  farm  resi- 


dence of  D.  H.  H.  Klein,  father  of  Mrs.  Bogers.  He 
also  became  active  in  democratic  politica  and  was 
elected  to  various  county  of&ces.  He  was  the  first 
county  superintendent  of  pubUe  instruction.  For 
two  terms  he  represented  Marion  County  in  the  State 
Legislature.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  filled  the 
of&ce  of  coroner  a  long  time,  and  was  aJso  county 
health  officer. 

While  the  country  was  new  and  in  process  of  de- 
velopment he  attained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  success- 
ful physician  and  surgeon.  His  practice  was  by  no 
means  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  county.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  went  to  patients  over  a  radius  of 
100  miles  around  Marion,  even  to  Great  Bend  and 
beyond.  He  encountered  blizzards,  winds,  swollen 
streams,  and  had  to  camp  out  by  the  roadside  at 
night  and  sleep  under  the  stars.  For  most  of  those 
journeys  he  made  use  of  a  sturdy  Hambletonian  horsej 
known  far  and  wide  as  ' '  Old  Prince. ' '  Doctor  Bogers 
was  one  of  the  real  builders  of  the  present  City  of 
Marion.  Many  times  he  filled  the  office  of  mayor  and 
also  served  as  member  of  the  city  council.  He  was 
a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  for  thirty-five  years 
was  treasurer  of  Marion  Lodge  No.  147,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

There  was  no  meanness  in  his  character.  He  prac- 
ticed not  for  love  of  money  but  for  love  of  humanity. 
It  is  said  that  during  his  residence  in  Marion  he 
paid  out  in  security  debts  over  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  when  after  his  death  his  private  books  were  opened 
they  showed  unpaid  accounts  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  representing  the  value  of  his  practical 
charity,  though  that  by  no  means  measured  the  entire 
account. 

Doctor  Bogers'  first  wife  was  Joanna  Griffith,  who 
died  without  children.  On  September  11,  1871,  at 
Marion,  Doctor  Bogers  married  Miss  Florence  E. 
Klein.  Mrs.  Bogers,  who  now  resides  at  **The 
Maples, ' '  the  original  homestead  in  Marion,  was  bom 
at  Goshen,  Indiana,  January  29,  1855.  Before  her 
marriage  she  had  taught  school  in  Marion  County 
for  two  years.  She  is  a  daughter  of  D.  H.  and  Mary 
E.  (McClary)  Klein,  her  father  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  her  mother  of  New  Jersey.  Her  parents  came 
to  Marion  County  in  1869,  and  were  also  among  the 
pioneers.  Her  father  died  April  8,  1890,  and  her 
mother  died  in  California  June  12,  1910.  They  were 
the  parents  of  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter: Mrs.  Bogers;  a  son  that  died  in  infancy;  Ira, 
living  at  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Joseph,  of 
San  Diego,  California. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bogers  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  a  daughter  and* three  sons.  Lena,  bom 
September  13,  1874,  now  the  wife  of  M.  L.  Mowry, 
of  Denver,  Colorado;  Lynn  G.,  bom  April  6,  1877, 
died  in  infancy;  Fred  Newton,  bom  February  24, 
1880,  died  June  25,  1910;  Harry  Klein  Bogers,  the 
only  surviving  son,  was  bom  August  18,  1889,  and 
is  still  living  at  Marion.  On  October  25,  1914,  he 
married  Lena  Shearer,  a  native  of  Abilene,  Kansas. 
They  have  one  child,  Josephine,  bom  February  25, 
1916. 

Beaden  C.  Johnston  is  a  lawyer  by  profession 

and  has  in  a  few  years'  time  successfully  established 

himself  with  a  good  practice  and  standing  at  Marion. 

A  native  of  Kansas,  his  birth  occurred  on  a  farm 

two  miles  north  of  Lyons  in  Bice  County  March  7, 

» 1889.    His  parents  are  James  A.  and  C^thia  (Chitty) 

Johnston.    His  mother  is  of  the  same 'branch  of  Chittys 

that  gave  to  the  legal  profession  some  of  its  brightest 

lights  both  as  lawyers  and  authors  of  standard  law 
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books.  James  «A.  Johnston  was  bom  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1852,  and  when  a  child  he  accom- 
panied his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Coshocton  County,  Ohio.  He  grew 
up  there  on  a  farm,  had  a  public  school  education, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  moved  to  Iowa.  iEe  began 
life  with  only  his  bare  hands  and  a  sturdy  ambition. 
For  a  few  years  he  was  employed  as  a  farm  hand  in 
Iowa,  and  in  1878  came  to  Kansas,  working  for  two 
years  on  a  farm  in  Rice  County.  Frugal  and  industri- 
ous and  spurred  by  his  marriage  and  the  responsibili- 
ties he  had  assumed  as  head  of  a  home,  be  bought 
a  tract  of  undeveloped  land  in  1880  and  from  that 
time  forward  has  been  one  of  the  successful  and  pros- 
perous farmers  of  Bice  County.  His  homestead  now 
consists  of  640  acres  of  this  proved  land,  and  he  also 
owns  320  acres  in  Seward  County.  He  is  a  republican 
and  has  for  many  years  been  active  in  public  i^airs  in 
Bice  County.  He  and  his  wife  were  married  at  Lyons, 
Kansas,  in  1879.  Mrs.  James  A.  Johnson  was  bom 
in  Illinois  in  1858.  She  is  very  active  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  and  in  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  circles  in  Bice  County.  Nine  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  their  marriage,  four  sons  and  five 
daughters:  Cora,  who  was  married  in  1903  to  Fred 
Hensel,  a  farmer  in  Cherokee  County,  Kansas;  Chester, 
deceased;  Gertmde,  who  married  in  1906  Guy  Gleason, 
and  both  died  May  30,  1907;  Homer  B.,  a  farmer  in 
Bice  County;  Otis,  also  a  Bice  County  farmer;  Braden 
C,  who  was  the  sixth  in  this  famUy;  Blanche,  who 
married  in  1914  William  Payne,  a  farmer  in  Cherokee 
County;  Boxie,  who  died  July  31,  1917;  and  Hazel, 
who  in  1916  became  the  wife  of  E.  N.  Koprebauch,  a 
railway  employe. 

Braden  C.  Johnston  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm 
in  Bice  County.  He  graduated  from  the  Lyons  High 
School  with  the  class  of  1910,  and  then  entered  Wash- 
bum  College  and  the  law  school,  where  he  finished 
his  course  in  1913.  Mr.  Johnston  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Topeka  July  3,  1913,  and  soon  afterward 
located  in  Marion.  One  of  the  first  steps  he  took 
toward  making  himself  known  and  his  abilities  useful 
was  as  assistant  county  attorney  of  Marion  County. 
By  appointment  he  filled  that  place  two  years.  Since 
then  he  has  given  all  his  time  and  talents  to  his  grow- 
ing general  practice.  Mr.  Johnston  is  an  active  and 
influential  republican  in  his  party  in  the  county  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 

On  December  5,  1916,  at  Marion,  he  married  Anna 
L.  Smith,  who.  was  born  on  a  farm  in  McPherson 
County,  Kansas,  November  20,  1886.  Her  father, 
W.  L.^  Hill,  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and  was  a  pioneer 
settler  in  McPherson  County. 

BiCHHOND  T.  Battby  is  a  retired  banker  at  Flor- 
ence, Kansas,  with  which  community  he  has  been 
identified  as  a  business  man  and  leader  in  public 
affairs  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Battey  is  one  of  the 
old  timers  of  Kansas.  His  recollections  of  the  state 
go  back  to  the  territorial  period  of  the  latter  '50s. 
His  experiences  as  &  whole  and  particularly  those 
of  his  earlier  years  are  mainly  a  reflection  of  those 
events  and  times  which  form  the  substance  of  Kansas 
history.  He  knew  the  western  plains  and  the  old 
trails  by  actual  experience,  and  is  perhaps  as  well 
informed  on  that  phase  of  the  great  western  history 
as  any  man  now  living. 

Mr.  Battey  was  born  at  Providence,  Bhode  Island, 
September  16,  1849,  and  came  to  Kansas  with  hiS' 
parents,  Stephen  and  Bebecca  (Cady)  Battey.  His 
father  was  an  early  day  Kansan,  concerning  whom 
some  record  should  be  made  in  permanent  form.    He 


was  a  native  of  Bhode  Island  and  died  at  Florence, 
Kansas.  In  early  life  he  was  a  confectioner  and 
baker,  but  subsequently  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  gave  several  years  to  that  work. 
In  1858  he  came  to  Kansas,  and  during  the  fixst 
year  he  leased  land  now  occupied  by  the  campos  of 
Washbum  College  at  Topeka.  After  farming  this 
land  a  year  he  went  into  the  freighting  and  trans- 
portation business  over  the  western  plains.  That 
was  his  main  business  for  many  years  until  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  caused  the  ox  and  mule  trains  to 
depart  forever.  He  drove  many  wagon  trains,  drawn 
by  mule  teams,  across  the  plains  to  Colorado  and 
other  points.  For  months  at  a  time  he  Uved  on  no 
meat  except  that  of  the  buffalo  and  his  life  was  a 
constant  episode  and  experience  of  adventure  and 
romance.  During  a  trip  across  the  plains  in  1864  a 
party  of  hostile  Indians  stole  his  teams  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  got  back  to  civiliza- 
tion. Stephen  and  Bebecca  Battey  were  married  in 
1835.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Christopher  Oady 
and  was  bom  in  Bhode  Island,  and  she  also  spent  her 
last  days  in  Florence,  Elansas.  Their  children  were: 
Elizabeth  Cady,  deceased;  David  Cady,  now  a  retired 
merchant  at  Warren,  Bhode  Island;  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  became  a  member  of  Companv  A  of  the  Seventh 
Kansas  Cavalry,  and  lost  his  life  during  the  war, 
being  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun; 
Alvin  Dingley,  now  a  retired  merchant  at  Gl^eoe, 
Illinois;  and  Bichmond  T. 

Bichmond  T.  Battey  had  completed  the  primary 
course  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  Bhode 
Island,  when  the  family  left  that  eastern  home  and 
joumeyed  to  Kansas.  He  was  nine  years  of  age 
and  has  a  complete  recollection  of  the  incidents  of 
that  long  journey  to  the  West,  which  brought  him 
into  a  land  of  romance  and  adventure.  They  traveled 
by  railway  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  thence  by  boat  up  the 
river  to  Leavenworth,  and  from  there  by  wagon  to 
Topekau  After  coming  to  Kansas  Mr.  Battey  at- 
tended school  only  three  months,  in  Topeka.  His 
real  education  was  accomplished  by  experience  and  by 
large  and  diverse  commingling  with  men  and  affairs. 
He  early  learned  business  by  practical  experience,  and 
the  first  year  he  lived  in  Kansas  he  took  a  large 
quantity  of  popcorn  raised  by  his  father  on  the  farm 
and  sold  it  on  the  streets  of  Topeka.  Topeka  then 
had  less  than  1,500  people.  His  first  day's  sales 
amounted  to  $3.60,  and  some  days  he  brought  home  $6 
to  represent  his  activity  as  a  salesman.  As  a  boy  he 
also  sold  peanuts  and  fruit  in  the  halls  of  the  Kansas 
State  Legislature  and  vended  such  wares  in  the  digni- 
fied Senate  chamber  where  he  himself  many  years 
later  was  a  member. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Mr.  Battey  qualified  as  an  ox 
team  driver  for  his  father.  Thenceforward  for  seven 
or  eight  years  he  was  almost  constantly  on  the  plains, 
making  freighting  trips  to  Denver  and  elsewhere.  He 
made  four  round  trips  from  Leavenworth  and  Atchi- 
son westward,  one  trip  each  year.  His  last  trip  to 
Denver  was  made  in  1866.  Mr.  Battey  has  numerous 
stories  to  tell  about  his  experiences  on  the  plains, 
and  he  frequently  came  in  contact  with  parties  of 
hostile  Indians,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  now 
living  who  saw  the  buffalo  when  they  comprised  a 
mighty  herd  beyond  estimation  of  human  counting. 
While  at  Denver  in  1866  Mr.  Battey  joined  a  gold 
prospecting  party  and  went  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Arizona.  At  Santa  Fe,  in- 
stead, he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe  Overland 
Stage  Company  as  driver,  and  for  a  year  had  the 
responsibility  of  driving  a  four-horse  overland  stage 
coach.     From  there  he  retumed  to  Topeka,  and  soon 
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afterwards,  with  his  brothers  David  and  Alvin,  filled 
a  contract  to  furnish  stone  for  the  east  wing  of  the 
State  House.  In  1869  he  established  in  Topeka  the 
first  sheet  iron  cornice  wOrks  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Battey  cwne  to  Florence,  Kansas,  in  1871.  His 
home  has  ever  since  been  in  Marion  Counly  and  from 
1872  to  1875  he  was  proprietor  of  a  hardware  store 
at  Marion.  In  September,  1875,  he  took  the  post  of 
cashier  and  responsible  head  of  the  Marion  Ck)unt7 
Bank  of  Florence.  He  served  that  institution  as  cash- 
ier and  later  was  president  of  the  bank  until  January, 
1911,  since  which  date  he  has  given  up  active  business 
responsibilities  and  has  spent  his  winters  in  Florida 
and  his  summers  only  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Battey  has  had  a  life  and  a  service  that  have 
made  him  well  known  all  over  the  state.  For  years 
he  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in  republican  politics 
both  locally  and  over  the  state  at  large.  He  served 
three  years  as  mayor  of  Florence,  has  been  treasurer 
of  the  school  board,  and  in  1896  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  from  the  twenty-fifth  district, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Marion,  Morris  and  Chase. 
He  served  in  that  body  four  years  and  was  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  state  affairs,  railroads,  express, 
banks  and  others.  He  retired  definitely  from  politics 
in  1901.  Mr.  Battey  still  owns  some  farms  and  town 
property  in  Marion  County  and  is  one  of  the  pros- 
perous men  of  that  vicinity.  He  had  many  friend- 
ships with  leading  politicians  and  statesmen,  includ- 
ing the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls  and  Senator 
Preston  B.  Plumb.  For  twenty  years  he  was  a  busi- 
ness associate  of  Senator  Plumb.  Mr.  Battey  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

On  May  9,  1879,  at  Florence,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
E.  Biggs,  who  was  bom  in  Appanoose  County,  Iowa, 
February  14,  1859.  Mrs.  Battey  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Eastern  Star.  They  have  only  one  child,  An- 
drew Field  Battey,  who  is  now  living  at  Topeka.  He 
was  bom  May  7,  1881,  and  on  November  20,  1903, 
married  Cora  Nogle.  Their  son,  grandson  of  Rich- 
mond T.  Battey,  is  named  Bichmond  T.  for  his  grand- 
father and  was  born  November  3,  1905. 

Eldred  Lloyd  Eaton  has  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer  for  the  past  six  years,  and  in  many 
ways  has  justified  his  choice  of  a  profession  and  call- 
ing. In  attainments  and  ability  he  now  ranks  as 
the  leading  lawyer  of  Chase  County,  his  home  and 
offices  being  in  Cottonwood  Falls.     » 

Mr.  Eaton  has  had  a  very .  active  career,  and  he 
entered  the  legal  profession  after  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  and  business  man.  He  was  bom 
at  Hillsboro,  .Iowa,  November  23,  1876,  a  son  of  Eu- 
gene E.  and  Etta  Charity  (Fligg)  Eaton.  His  grand- 
father, Ebenezer  Ancel  Eaton,  was  a  native  of  Need- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  Eugene  E.  Eaton  was  bom  in 
Lee  County,  Iowa,  January  3,  1851,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  farmer  and  stock  grower. 
He  died  April  6,  1906^  at  Stratton,  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Eaton's  parents  were  married  in  Van  Buren  County, 
Iowa,  in  1874.  The  mother  was  bom  in  that  county 
September  14,  1854,  and  she  is  now  living  at  Whittier, 
California.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family, 
four  sons  and  two  daughters:  Edith,  bom  in  1875, 
(lied  in  1876;  Eldred  L.;  Gussie  E.,  bom  August  20, 
1879,  unmarried  and  living  with  her  mother;  Glenn 
F.,  bom  Octqber  7,  1882,  a  contractor  and  builder 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  William  D.,  bom  September 
20,  1885,  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and 
Paul  H.,  born  September  14,  1889,  a  lawyer  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

In  1878,  when  Eldred  L.  was  two  years  of  age,  his 


parents  removed  from  Iowa  to  Hamilton  County,  Ne- 
braska. He  grew  up  on  his  father's  stock  ranch  there 
and  acquired  his  education  in  the  country  schools,  in 
the  Freemont  College,  and  the  Grand  Island  Business 
and  Normal  College  at  Grand 'Island,  Nebraska.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  getting  in  close  touch  with  busi- 
ness life,  and  for  five  years  taught  school,  worked  in 
a  railroad  of&ce  three  years,  spent  one  year  in  a  law 
of&ce  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  for  five  years 
was  in  the  Land  Title  and  Traffic  Department  of  the 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
While  at  Kansas  City  he  attended  the  School  of  Law 
and  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1911.  He  had  some  ex- 
perience in  active  practice  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
and  for  5^  years  was  established  at  Bonner  Springs 
in  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Eaton  came  to  Cottonwood  Falls  in  1917,  and 
has  rapidly  won  a  leading  position  in  the  bar  of  this 
county.  He  has  the  largest  law  library  of  the  county, 
and  the  future  contains  great  promise  for  him  in  his 
trade  and  profession.    Politically  he  is  a  republican. 

September  19, 1907,  at  Havelock,  Nebraska,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lillian  Rankin.  She  was  bom  at  Platts- 
mouth,  Nebraska,  December  19,  1881.  They  have  one 
child,  Edith  L.,  born  January  20,  1910,  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

Levi  Leland  Chandles  has  figured  in  the  life  of 
Chase  County  as  a  farmer,  merchant,  and  in  all  those 
activities  which  sum  up  the  public  affairs  of  a  com- 
munity. 

Most  of  his  life  since  early  childhood  has  been  spent 
in  Chase  County.  He  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  North 
Springfield,  Vermont,  December  3,  1867,  and  is  a  son 
of  Boswell  Henry  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Leland)  Chand- 
ler and  is  a  brother  of  Charles  H.  Chandler,  present 
state  architect  of  Kansas.  The  Chandler  family 
were  colonial  Americans  and  by  grant  of  EongGeorge 
III  the  town  or  township  of  Chester  in  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  was  given  to  people  of  the  name. 
The  original  Chandler  homestead  was  kept  by  the 
family  imtil  about  forty  years  ago.  Boswell  H. 
Chandler  was  born  in  Vermont,  married  in  that  state, 
and  in  1876  moved  to  New  Hampshire  and  in  the 
spring  of  1879  to  Chase  County,  Kansas.  Here  he 
located  on  a  farm  seven  miles  south  of  Cottonwood 
Falls  at  the  trading  point  known  as  Bazaar,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail.  Boswell  Chandler 
and  wife  spent  their  remaining  years  in  that  com- 
munity. He  was  elected  in  1893  and  in  1895  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  Legislature  and  for  many  years 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Levi  L.  Chandler  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Chase  County  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and  completed 
his  education  in  the  district  schools.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan during  1896-97.  While  farming  and  stock 
raising  in  Chase  County  Mr.  Chandler  manifested  un- 
usual ability  in  that  field,  though  his  real  forte  i^ 
merchandising.  During  1910-11  he  was  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Topeka  and  on  returning  to  Chase  County 
he  opened  a  store  at  Bazaar  and  has  the  leading  place 
of  business  in  that  old  town. 

As  an  active  republican  Mr.  Chandler  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Chase  County  Bepublican  Central 
Committee  and  has  filled  various  minor  offices.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

On  November  29,  1905,  Mr.  Chandler  married  Miss 
Alice  Goldie  Moon,  who  left  two  children:  Paul 
Eugene,  born  August  29,  1906,  and  Earl  Leland,  bom 
January  28,  1908,  and  died  October  21,  1909. 
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On  November  1,  1916,  Mr.  Chandler  married  Caro- 
line H.  Breese,  who  was  born  at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Sidney  A.  Breese,  one 
of  the  pioneer  characters  of  Kansas.  Captain  Breese 
was  bom  at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  October  20,  1836, 
a  son  of  Alfred  and  Rachel  (Lyon)  Breese.  His  par- 
ents were  natives  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  Cap- 
tain Breese  first  came  to  Kansas  at  the  height  of  the 
territorial  period  of  the  border  warfare,  1858.  His 
first  home  was  at  Lawrence,  but  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  territorial  governor  as  one 
of  the  census  enumerators  and  his  assignment  included 
the  present  County  of  Chase.  In  the  organization  of 
Chase  County  in  1859  he  took  an  active  part  and  also 
in  founding  the  Town  of  Cottonwood  Falls,  the  county 
seat.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  county 
commissioners,  and  the  board  held  its  first  meetings 
in  his  cabin.  Chase  County  was  then  on  the  extreme 
frontier  and  Indians  were  more  numerous  than  the 
white  settlers,  while  herds  of  buffalo  were  everywhere 
on  the  prairies.  At  Cottonwood  Palls  Captain  Breese 
opened  one  of  the  first  general  stores.  AH  merchan- 
dise was  then  hauled  by  wagon  from  Leavenworth.  He 
served  as  register  of  deeds  and  in  other  county  offices 
prior  to  the  war.  With  the  coming  on  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Bella,  Missouri,  to  enlist  in  Company  A  of 
the  Sixth  Missouri  Cavalry.  He  served  as  captain  of 
that  company  under  Col.  Samuel  M.  Wood  and 
was  an  active  soldier  almost  four  years,  finally  re- 
signing on  account  of  disablement  from  wounds.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Breese  went  back  to  his 
old  home  in  Ohio,  but  in  1867  was  again  in  Kansas  at 
Cottonwood  Falls.  Here  he  opened  a  store,  bought 
land,  and  thenceforward  was  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  upbuilding  of  that  section  of  country.  Polit- 
ically he  was  always  a  republican,  and  after  the  war 
he  served  as  county  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  district 
court,  and  was  also  postmaster.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  state  conventions  and  usually  controlled  a  large 
following  in  those  bodies.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  a  Presbyterian  in  religion,  and  was 
distinguished  by  a  kindly  and  liberal  brotherhood 
with  all  mankind.  The  death  of  this  notable  Kansas 
pioneer  occurred  at  Cottonwood  Falls  September  29, 
1903. 

Captain  Breese  was  twice  married.  May  19,  1864, 
he  married  Margaret  Martin  Irwin,  who  was  bom 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1839,  daughter  of  William  W. 
and  Hannah  (Finley)  Irwin.  William  W.  Irwin  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1797,  his  birth  occurring  in 
a  block  house  on  the  frontier  for  protection  against 
Indians.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Ohio.  Captain 
Breese 's  first  wife  died  at  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  in 
1873.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  the  first 
being  Mrs.  Chandler,  and  the  second,  Margaret,  who 
married  in  1892  E.  D.  Replogle,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Replogle  died  in  1913,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Sidney  Breese  Beplogle. 

•  In  October,  1876,  at  Cottonwood  Falls,  Captain 
Breese  married  for  his  second  wife  Miss  Theresa  L. 
Young.  She  was  born  at  Washington,  Iowa.  There 
are  two  sons  of  the  second  marriage:  Harry  Young, 
now  a  lumber  merchant  at  Jetmore,  Kansas ;  and  Sid- 
ney Irwin,  now  a  pharmacist  at  Caney,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Chandler  is  one  of  the  accomplished  women  of 
the  state.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cottonwood  Falls  and  the  TJniversify  of  Kansas  at 
Lawrence,  where  she  specialized  in  English  and  art. 
For  ten  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cottonwood  Falls  and  spent  four  years  at  Kingman 
and  two  years  at  Jetmore.  Her  interests  and  tastes 
have  been  developed   by  much  study  and  extensive 


travel,  covering  almost  the  entire  United  States.  Mrs. 
Chandler  is  an  active  member  of  the  Kanfl»8  State  His- 
torical Society  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Shake- 
speare Club  of  Cottonwood  Falls,  one  of  the  oldest 
literary  clubs  in  Kansas.  As  an  arti^  she  has  done 
work  of  more  than  local  note,  her  favorite  subject 
being  landscapes. 

HiLAND  SouTHwoRTH.  Abilene  was  far  out  on  the 
western  frontier  when  a  young  lawyer  named  Hiland 
South  worth  joined  himself  to  the  community  in  1878. 
In  the  growth  and  development  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding county  Mr.  Southworth  afterward  had  a 
most  influential  and  active  part.  His  own  success  and 
prosperity  rose  with  the  community  and  he  made  his 
business,  that  of  investment  banking,  a  tried  and  sore 
resource  and  a  bulwark  of  financial  integrity.  The 
judgment  and  abilities  required  for  the  handling  of 
investments  both  large  and  small  Mr.  Southworth 
possessed  to  a  rare  degree  approximating  genius. 

Mr.  Southworth  was  of  New  England  ancestry.  He 
was  bom  at  Clarendon  in  Butland  County,  Vermont, 
September  26,  1849,  the  fourth  son  of  Seymour  and 
Bachel  (Sherman)  Southworth.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  the  same  town  and  state.  They  had  ten 
children,  four  daughters  and  six  sons. 

Mr.  Southworth  grew  up  on  a  Vermont  farm.  His 
people  were  thrifty  New  Englanders,  though  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  and  they  encouraged  him  to 
acquire  a  liberal  education.  In  SeptemW,  1871,  he 
entered  Middlebury  College  at  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his  class  in 
1875.  For  a  year  he  read  law  at  Butland,  Vermont, 
and  for  another  year  he  taught  school  and  read  law  at 
the  same  time  at  Rosendale,  Wisconsin.  Coming  to 
Kansas  in  1876,  Mr.  Southworth  continued  his  law 
reading  at  Junction  City  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1878.  He  chose  as  his  location  the  young  city  of 
Abilene,  which  still  had  something  of  the  lurid  reputa- 
tion which  surrounded  it  as  a  wild  cattle  town.  Mr. 
Southworth  practiced  law  only  a  short  time.  He  thea 
turned  to  the  field  for  which  his  talents  best  fitted  hiin, 
investment  banking,  and  in  that  special  province  his 
career  had  its  greatest  fruitage.  Millions  of  dollars 
of  capital  from  eastern  and  local  sources  were  invested 
under  his  direction  and  supervision.  These  investments 
have  stood  the  test  of  hard  times  and  all  other  vicis- 
situdes common  to  Kansas,  and  the  investors  have 
always  had  a  high  degree  of  security  due  to  the  con- 
servative and  careful  management  under  which  Mr. 
Southworth  conducted  his  business.  His  reputation 
extended  all  over  Kansas  and  became  known  to  bank- 
ers in  other  states.  Along  with  banking  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  abstractors  in  Dickinson  County  for 
many  years.  While  he  invested  an  enormous  capital 
for  others,  Mr.  Southworth  also  showed  his  individual 
faith  in  this  part  of,  Kansas  and  acquired  large  hold- 
ings of  farm  and  city  properties.  For  over  twenty 
years  one  of  the  substantial  blocks  of  Abilene  was 
his  business  headquarters  and  bore  the  title  in  promi- 
nent letters  Hiland  Southworth,  Investment  Banker. 

In  politics  Mr.  Southworth  was  a  republican  but 
never  sought  honors  from  the  party.  He  was  a  Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  belonged  to  the  Congregational  Church.  On  June 
14,  1882,  at  Clarendon,  Vermont,  he  married  Ella  E. 
Walker.  Mrs.  Southworth  was  born  in  Vermont  Jan- 
uary 14,  1861,  a  daughter  of  Noah  S.  and  Sarah  A. 
(Phillips)  Walker,  also  natives  of  Vermont  and  of  an 
old  family  of  English  stock.  Mrs.  Southworth  was 
educated  at  Essex  Classicsd  Institute  at  Essex,  Ver- 
mont, and  in  the  Burr  &  Burton  Seminary.    Mr.  and 
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at  the  -age  of  sixteen  years,  at  Concordia;  and  Jose- 
phine, who  resides  at  Concordia  with  her  mother  and 
sister. 

Samuel  V.  Fraser  in  boyhood  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Cloud  County  and  then  entered  Saint  Bene- 
dict's College  at  Atchison,  Kansas,  and  there  received 
his  preliminary  training  for  the  priesthood,  remaining 
five  years  and  being  graduated  in  1909.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies  led  him  then  tof  the  path  that 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  same  in  the 
American  Catholic  Seminary  that  was  affiliated  with 
the  great  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  where  he 
finished  his  philosophical  and  theological  course  and 
was  graduated  in  1914,  and  he  reached  his  home  in 
Kansas  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
European  war. 

Father  Fraser  was  ordained  in  the  same  year,  in 
Louvain,  and  his  first  mass  was  said  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Concordia.  He  was  appointed  in  the  same  year 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
at  Minneapolis,  and  has  continued  in  charge  ever 
since.  This  parish  is  thirty-two  years  old,  the  first 
priest  to  begin  organizing  being  Father  O  'Leary,  and 
in  1885  the  erection  of  the  church  was  commenced,  its 
location  being  on  Bock  Street,  as  is  also  the  parish 
house.  Father  Fraser  has  been  able  to  affect  the 
parish  with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  now  has 
about  100  members,  while  many  church  organiza- 
tions and  helpful  agencies  have  been  started  and  are 
flourishing.  Father  Fraser  has  two  missions  also 
under  his  pastorate,  Saint  Patrick's  on  Vine  Creek 
and  Saint  Francis  Borgia  at  Ada,  Kansas.  The 
Knights  of  Columbus  as  a  Catholic  organization  meets 
with  his  approval  as  to  its  aims  and  he  is  a  member 
of  Abilene  Council. 

It  was  a  world  calamity  when  the  great  University 
of  Louvain  was  wantonly  destroyed  in  1915^  and 
Father  Fraser  finds  in  his  grief  over  the  loss  of  that 
wonderful  and  priceless  library,  in  which  he  had  spent 
so  many  studious  hours,  a  subject  for  lifelong  regret. 
In  this  he  has  the  sympathy  of  thousands  with  memo- 
ries of  their  own  who  mourn  artistic  losses  that  seem- 
ingly no  future  civilization  can  ever  replace. 

John  H.  Nelson.  A  man  of  strength,  force  and 
character  is  John  H.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Ben- 
nington State  Bank  and  mayor  of  Bennington,  having 
been  thrice  elected  to  this  highest  municipal  of&ce. 
He  comes  of  sturdy  pioneer  ancestry  and  belongs  to 
a  familpr  that  has  become  prominent  and  honorably 
influential  in  Kansas  in  less  than  a  half  century. 

John  H.  Nelson  was  bom  at  Placerville,  California, 
January  9,  1856.  His  parents  were  Christian  and 
Nancy  Jane  (Hereford)  Nelson.  The  father  was  bom 
on  a  farm  near  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1823,  and  died  at 
Bennington,  Kansas,  September  17, 1897.  The  mother 
was  born  in  Illinois,  in  1836,  and  died  at  Bennington, 
July  4,  1902.  Of  their  nine  children  John  H.  was 
the  second  in  order  of  birth,  the  others  being:  Susan 
Jane,  who  is  the  wife  of  P.  P.  Talle,  a  retired  mer- 
chant at  Pasadena,  California;  Sarah  Maria,  the  wife 
of  Adolph  Gilbert,  who  is  president  of  the  Chapman 
Valve  Company,  formerly  a  resident  of  Bennington 
but  now  of  Massachusetts ;  Mary,  twin  sister  of  Sarah 
Maria,  who  is  the  wife  of  Bobert  McCoUen,  who  for- 
merly lived  at  Bennington  but  at  present  is  in  the  tin 
and  plumbing  business  at  Salina,  Kansas;  Emma  C, 
who  IS  the  wife  of  Edward  C.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
secretary  of  the  Chapman  Valve  Company;  Lena,  the 
wife  of  David  Binns,  who  is  well  known  in  the  finan- 
cial field,  resides  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  and  is  cashier 
of  the  Ottawa  County  Bank  and  prior  to  accepting 


that  position  was  cashier  of  the  Bennington  State 
Bank  at  Bennington;  N.  T.,  who  is  connected  with  a 
department  store  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  for- 
merly a  farmer  near  Bennington;  W.  C,  who  im 
assistant  cashier  in  the  Minneapolis  National  Bank; 
and  E.  H.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Bennington  and  in 
association  with  hi9  next  older  brother  owns  800  acres 
of  land  near  Bennington. 

Christian  Nelson  remained  in  Norway  until  1850 
and  then,  a  man  of  twenty-seven  years,  came  witk 
practically  no  capital  to  the  United  States  and  located 
at  DodgeviUe,  Wisconsin.  He  performed  such  general 
work  there  as  he  could  secure  until  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  joined  a  prospecting  party  and  went  to 
California.  He  was  one  of  the  thousands  that 
swarmed  there  in  that  year,  and  he  met  with  saeeeas 
in  his  undertakings  and  remained  in  California  until 
1856,  when  he  returned  to  DodgeviUe,  Wisconmn,  with 
his  little  family,  having  married  in  California.  He 
engaged  in  farming  until  1868,  when  he  went  into  a 
mercantile  business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1870. 

After  disposing  of  his  Wisconsin  interests  in  1870, 
Christian  Nelson  came  to  Kansas  and  bought  a  sec- 
tion of  land  in  Ottawa  County  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Bennington,  which  stands  on  a  part  of 
his  farm.  He  was  a  man  of  lar^e  ideas  and  ^dlioi 
given  the  opportunity  proved  busmess  capacity  that 
was  unexpected.  He  lived  on  his  farm  here  until  his 
death,  as  before  noted.  He  became  a  leading  factor 
in  democratic  politics  until  his  party  repudiated  the 
gold  standard  and  after  that  was  identified  with  the 
republicans.  Beared  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  was 
faithful  to  his  early  religious  teaching  but  later,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  became  a  member  of  the  Pree- 
byterian  Church  and  was  liberal  in  his  support  of  the 
same.  He  belonged  to  Minneapolis  Lodge  No.  143, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

John  H.  Nelson  attended  the  public  schools  at 
DodgeviUe,  Wisconsin,  and  later  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  and  was  a  student 
there  in  1876  when  the  institution  was  under  the  able 
direction  of  President  Anderson.  He  returned  then 
to  his  father  and  worked  on  the  home  farm  until  1880, 
and  from  then  until  1884  farmed  for  himself,  but  then 
embarked  in  a  mercantile  business  at  Bennington, 
which  he  carried  on  for  several  years  and  then  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  president  of  the  Bennington  State 
Bank.  This  bank  was  founded  by  Christian  Nelson 
and  Adolph  Gilbert  as  a  private  bank  in  1883,  becc»n- 
ing  a  state  bank  in  1884.  The  present  officers  of  the 
bank  are:  John  H.  Nelson,  president;  William  H. 
Rowe,  vice  president;  and  E.  M.  Morris,  cashier.  The 
bank  is  a  thoroughly  sound  institution  and  works  with 
a  capital  of  $12,000  and  with  surplus  and  profits  of 
$15,000.  The  bank  building  is  situated  on  Nelson  Ave- 
nue, which  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Christian  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Nelson's  handsome  residence  is  also  on  this 
avenue.  He  owns  500  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  which  is 
the  site  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Bennington.  As  a 
public  spirited  citizen  Mr.  Nelson  has  done  much  for 
the  town  and  it  has  been  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  Bennington  has  its  present  fine  modem  water 
system  and  its  electric  light  plant  and  many  other 
advantages. 

In  politics  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  staunch  republican  and 
as  a  sincere  citizen  it  was  perfectly  reasonable  that 
he  should  accept  .his  party 's  vote  in  1912  and  gratify 
his  ambition  to  be  mayor,  having  old  family  interests 
here  and  being  anxious  to  further  movements  of  per- 
manent importance.  His  fellow  citizens  displayed  th^ 
appreciation  of  a  wide-awake,  honest  public  ofl^cial  by 
re-electing  him  mayor  in  1914,  and  stUl  were  not  will- 
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ing  to  have  him  retire  from  office  in  1916,  although 
his  bnainess  responsibilities  seem  enough  to  absorb 
the  time  of  the  ordinary  man. 

Mr.  Nelson  married  at  Bennington,  in  1880,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Miller,  whose  father  and  mother  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania  and  are  both  now  deceased.  Her 
father,  Daniel  Miller,  was  a  farmer.  Mrs.  Nelson 
came  to  Bennington  with  her  two  brothers  in  1878  and 
was  married  two  years  later.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
have  six  children,  namely :  Edward  F..  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Bennington  High  School,  is  a  railroad 
employee  at  Salina;  Fred  M.,  who  is  a  farmer  near 
Niles,  Kansas;  D.  A.,  who  is  a  capitalist  and  resides 
at  Salina;  Florence,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Carl  L. 
Brown,  of  Cawker  City,  Kansas;  Nancy,  who  is  a 
high  school  graduate,  lives  at  home;  and  Harry,  who 
is  attending  the  public  school  in  Salina. 

Mr.  Nelson  and  family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  the  past  forty  years  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Minneapolis  Lodge  No.  97  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
and  to  the  general  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ben- 
nington Camnp,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
Bennington  Lodge,  American  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. He  is  a  member  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Ben- 
nington Commercial  Club  and  belongs  to  both  the 
Kansas  and  the  American  Banking  associations.  His 
name  stands  for  business  integrity  wherever  it  is 
known. 

Mas.  NoBA  (Van  Horn)  Havens.  Long,  honor- 
ably and  prominently  associated  with  business  and 
public  affairs  in  different  sections  of  Kansas,  the 
names  of  Van  Horn  and  of  Havens  still  represent 
very  important  interests.  The  Van  Horn  name  has 
been  a  familiar  one  in  Kansas  since  1857,  and  that 
of  Havens  for  the  past  forty-six  years.  A  well-known 
representative  of  both  is  found  in  Mrs.  Nora  (Van 
Horn)  Havens,  a  highly  esteemed  resident  or  Min- 
neapolis, Kansas. 

Mrs.  Havens  was  educated  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  but 
her  birth  took  place  at  Kent,  in  Jefferson  County, 
Indiana.  Her  parents  were  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Elizabeth  (Eobertson)  Van  Horn.  The  Van  Horn 
ancestry  has  been  traced  to  Holland,  from  which 
country,  in  colonial  days,  seven  brothers  of  the  name 
came  to  America.  The  immediate  ancestor  of  Mrs. 
Havens  founded  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Havens  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Van  Horn,  father  of  Mrs. 
Havens,  was  bom  March  4,  1827,  at  Kent,  Indiana, 
and  died  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  September  29, 1911. 
He  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  place  and  was  mar- 
ried there  and  prior  to  coming  to  Kansas,  in  1857, 
was  a  tanner.  He  located  at  Topeka  and  engaged  in 
a  mercantile  business,  but  in  1860  removed  to  Green- 
wood County,  Kansas.  There  he  continued  merchan- 
dising and  also  became  a  farmer.  In  1863  he  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  Civil  war  and  served  thereafter  until 
its  close  as  captain  of  the  first  colored  regiment  of 
troops  in  Kansas,  through  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory 
and  Texas. 

When  the  war  closed  Captain  Van  Horn  returned  to 
North  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  in  that  neighborhood  con- 
tinued his  agricultural  industries  until  1872.  He 
then  sold  and  bought  another  farm,  located  six  miles 
west  of  Topeka,  on  which  he  resided  until  1895,  when 
he  once  more  sold  and  went  to  Texas  and  was  engaged 
there  in  farming  for  the  next  five  years.  He  then 
came  back  to  Kansas  and  afterward,  until  his  death, 
resided  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Havens,  at  Minneapo- 
lis. He  was  an  old-line  republican  and  was  a  man  of 
Vol.  m— as 


consequence  in  Kansas  in  early  days  and  at  one  time 
was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  always  a  liberal  supporter  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Topeka. 

Mr.  Van  Horn  was  married  in  Indiana  to  Elizabeth 
Bobertson,  who  was  bom  at  Kent  in  1830,  and  died 
in  Greenwood  County,  Elansas,  August  14,  1860.  They 
became  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  A 
daughter  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Nora  and 
Dora,  twins,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  was  the  wife  of  Frank  Parkhurst  of 
Topeka;  Simeon  Hunt,  who  died  on  his  farm  in  Texas 
at  the  age  -of  thirty-five  years;  Samuel,  who  is  a 
farmer  in  Brown  County^  Kansas;  and  Nathaniel,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

At  her  home  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1871,  Miss  Nora 
Van  Horn  was  married  to  A.  P.  Havens.  Mr.  Havens 
was  bom  at  Aubum,  New  York,  September  25,  1843, 
and  died  at '  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  August  31^  1901. 
In  1845  his  parents  settled  at  Dayton,  Wisconsm,  and 
there  Mr.  Havens  was  reared  and  obtained  his  educa- 
tion. After  his  marriage  he  was  engaged  in  the 
grocery  business  at  Topeka  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
returned  to  Wisconsin  for  a  few  years  and  became  a 
merchant  there,  but  later  resumed  business  at  Topeka 
and  from  there,  in  1878,  came  to  Minneapolis.  He 
possessed  great  busine&s  ability  and  was  successful  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  his  earlier  business  ventures 
being  but  preliminary  to  tne  establishing  of  a  string 
of  lumber  yards  after  coming  to  Minneapolis  that 
resulted  in  increased  industrial  activity  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  He  carried  on  his  extensive  opera- 
tions under  the  style  of  the  Leidigh  &  Havens  Lumber 
Company,  and  Mrs.  Havens  owns  a  large  interest  in 
the  yards  at  Minneapolis,  Delphos,  Bennington.  Cul- 
ver, Salina  and  Barnard,  and  others  in  Lincoln  Ciounty 
and  still  others  in  Missouri.  The  yard  at  Beloit,  Kan- 
sas, was  subsequently  sold.  To  the  management  of 
this  business  Mr.  Havens  devoted  many  years,  and  it 
was  developed  into  such  a  vast  enterprise  largely 
through  his  sagacity  and  clear-sightedness  and  the 
personal  integrity  that  brought  him  the  confidence  of 
the  business  world.  While  essentially  and  always  a 
business  man  first,  he  was  never  unmindful  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.  In  casting  his  vote  with  the  repub- 
lican party  he  gave  expression  to  his  views  on  public 
issues. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Havens  three  children  were  bom, 
the  youngest  of  whom,  Jean,  died  at  the  age  of  nine 
years.  Two  daughters  survive,  Lou  and  Helen.  The 
former  is  the  wife  of  S.  E.  Jackman,  and  they  have 
one  son,  Albert  Havens  Jackman.  Mr.  Jackman  is  a 
miller  and  grain  dealer  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas.  The 
second  daughter  is  the  wife  of  G.  C.  Baldwin,  and 
they  have  two  children,  Greorge  C.  and  Jean.  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  geodetic  department  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  power,  and  they  live  at  Boise  City, 
Idaho. 

Mrs.  Havens  is  widely  known  socially  and  has  long 
been  imostentatiously  active  in  charitable  work  and 
at  present  gives  a  Isurge  part  of  her  time  to  forward- 
ing Bed  Cross  activities,  of  which  organization  she 
is  an  earnest  member. 

Jefferson  L.  Steele.  For  over  thirty  years  Jef- 
ferson L.  Steele,  one  of  Minneapolis'  most  respected 
retired  citizens,  has  from  choice  been  a  resident  of 
Ottawa  Ceunty,  finding  here  when  he  came  in  1884 
elements  that  go  far  in  working  out  the  scheme  of  a 
satisfactory  life,  business  opportunity  and  some  of  the 
finest  people  in  the  world  with  whom  to  be  neighborly 
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and  to  work  with  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Steele  has  proved  his  appreciation  of 
these  advantages  in  many  practical  ways  and  today 
occupies  a  foremost  position  among  the  representative 
men  of  this  county. 

Jefferson  L.  Steele  came  from  an  old  Kentucky 
family  of  Welsh  extraction.  He  was  bom  in  Pike 
County,  Illinois,  February  13,  1847.  His  parents 
were  Llewellyn  J.  and  Caroline  (Caylor)  Steele,  and 
his  grandfather  was  Jesse  Jones  Steele,  who  was  bom 
and  died  in  Kentucky,  passing  away  before  his  grand- 
son was  born.  Llewellyn  J.  Steele  was  born  in  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  in  1814,  and  died  in  Adams  Coimty, 
IlSnois,  in  1888.  In  early  manhood  he  left  his  native 
state  and  went  to  Pike  County,  Illinois,  and  was  mar- 
ried while  living  there.  He  was  a  skilled  mechanic 
and  worked  in  Pike  County  as  such  until  1859,  when 
he  removed  to  Adams  County  and  there  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  a  quiet,  industrious,  self-respecting  man. 
In  political  opinion  he  was  a  republican.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  became  early 
impressed  with  the  value  of  temperance  and  through- 
out life  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  same  and  was 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars.  He  mar- 
ried Caroline  Caylor,  who  waa  bom  in  Ohio  in  1819 
and  died  in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  in  1890.  They 
had  tiie  following  children:  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  is  deceased;  Isabella  and  George  W.,  both  de- 
ceased; Jesse  J.,  who  lives  retired  in  Nebraska;  John 
H.,  who  is  a  retired  farmer  living  at  Camp  Point, 
Illinois;  Francis  M.,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  also 
conducts  an  implement  store  at  Burton  in  Adams 
County,  Illinois;  Jefferson  L.;  Lee,  who  is  a  black- 
smith in  business  at  Trenton,  Missouri;  Samuel  A., 
who  is  deceased;  Martha  C,  who  resides  at  Beatrice, 
Nebraska,  is  the  widow  of  Harry  Walker,  who  was  a 
railroad  engineer;  Charles,  who  is  a  newspaper  man 
and  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Chula  News,  at 
Chula,  Missouri;  and  Millard  F.,  who  is  a  barber  and 
resides  at  Trenton,  Missouri. 

Jefferson  L.  Steele  attended  the  public  schools  both 
in  Pike  and  Adams  counties,  Illinois,  and  had  acad- 
emic advantages  for  one  year  at  Perry,  Illinois,  leav- 
ing school  to  join  the  army.  In  1865,  when  but  seven- 
teen years  old,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  enter- 
ing Company  G,  Seventh  Illinois  Volimteer  Infantry, 
and  saw  nine  months  of  hard  service,  his  regiment 
being  in  pursuit  of  General  Johnston's  forces  in 
Nor&  Carolina,  and  when  he  was  surrounded  at  Mor- 
risville  and  surrendered,  the  regiment  was  called 
home.  They  participated  in  the  grand  review  at 
Washington.  After  Ms  honorable  discharge  and  mus- 
tering out  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Mr.  Steele  returned 
to  Adams  County  but  shortly  afterward  went  to 
Schuyler  County,  Missouri,  and  while  there  taught  one 
term  of  school.  He  then  moved  into  Grundy  County, 
Missouri,  and  for  the  following  sixteen  years  contin- 
ued school  teaching  and  spent  twelve  of  these  years  in 
three  districts  only.  When  he  wearied  at  last  of  the 
teacher 's  life  he  engaged  in  farming  and  carried  it  on 
in  Grundy  County  until  1884,  when  he  came  to  Ottawa 
County.  Here  he  was  an  active  and  very  successful 
general  farmer  for  nineteen  years  and  still  owns  320 
acres  of  fine  land  situated  2%  miles  east  of  Min- 
neapolis, Kansas. 

In  1901  Mr.  Steele  retired  from  the  farm  and  moved 
to  Minneapolis,  where  he  conducted  a  real  estate  busi- 
ness until  1915.  He  then  retired  from  active,  partici- 
pation in  every  line  of  business  and  since  then  has 
taken  life  easily,  owning  a  comfortable  residence 
pleasantly  situated  on  Bothsay  Avenue,  Minneapolis. 


He  owns  other  property  here,  including  two  businen 
houses  on  Second  Street.         , 

Mr.  Steele  was  married  in  December,  1871,  at 
Trenton,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Ford,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  B.  M.  and  Eleanor  (Thorpy)  Ford.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  SteelQ  is  a  retired  farmer  and  is  now 
in  his  ninety-first  year,  surviving  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Steele,  who  died  in  1910.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steele 
the  following  children  were  bom:  Minnie,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eleven  months;  Bertha  A.,  who  died  in 
February,  1917,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  was 
the  wife  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Conrad,  who  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon  at  Sabetha,  Kansas;  Mary  L.,  who  died  in  her 
fourth  year;  Maxie  L.,  who  resides  at  Oak  Hill,  Kan- 
sas, is  manager  of  the  Gafford  Lumber  Company,  in 
which  he  is  a  stockholder;  and  Effie  E.,  who  remains 
at  home  with  her  father.  She  is  a  thoroughly  capable 
housekeeper  and  a  well  educated  lady,  beini;  a  graduate 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhat- 
tan.    She  has  a  wide  and  pleasant  so^al  circle. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Steele  is  a  sound  repub- 
lican but  has  never  been  a  seeker  for  of&ce,  his  x>olitie8 
being  with  him  a  matter  of  principle.  He  is  identi- 
fied with  several  social  and  fraternal  organizations, 
including  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Justice,  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  and  the  Fraternal  Aid 
Union.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Kenesaw  Post  No. 
47,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  is  a  man  of 
religious  conviction's  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopad  Church  and  in 
former  years  was  a  trustee.  In  his  thirty-three  yean 
of  life  in  Ottawa  County  Mr.  Steele  has  seen  many 
changes  and  one  of  these  has  been  the  increased  inter- 
est in  public  education,,  a  subject  in  which  he  has 
taken  much  interest  all  his  life. 

Henry  McMillan.  A  traly  useful  and  justly  hon- 
ored citizen  of  Kansas,  widely  known  in  business, 
politics  and  public  affairs  generally  is  Henry  MclCl- 
lan,  formerly  and  for  years  a  member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  State  Legislature  and  strongly  men- 
tioned in  Tecent  years  for  nomination  for  governor, 
and  for  four  consecutive  terms  mayor  of  his  home 
city,  Minneapolis.  He  came  to  Kansas  in  1885,  and 
few  men  under  the  same  circumstances  in  the  interval 
have  accomplished  more  definite  results  or  achieved 
more  for  their  communities  in  the  way  of  solid  and 
substantial  progress. 

Henry  McMiUan  was  bom  at  New  Milf  ord  in  Sus- 
quehanna County,  Pennsylvania,  August  27, 1856.  His 
parents  were*  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Leach)  McMillan, 
both  of  Bevolutionary  stock.  On  the  paternal  side, 
Daniel  McMillan,  the  grandfather,  was  a  man  of  mili- 
tary prowess  during  the  days  of  the  border  warfare  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  during  the  Bevolutionary 
war  belonged  to  a  contingent  on  duty  in  Schoharie 
County,  New  York.  On  the  maternal  side,  the  Leaches 
and  the  Corbetts  were  early  New  England  colonists, 
the  latter  coming  from  England  prior  to  King  Phil- 
lip's  war  in  1675.  Lawrence  Leach,  the  maternal  an- 
cestor settler,  landed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  June 
29,  1629,  and  the  family  is  yet  prominent  in  New 
England.  Hezekiah  Leach,  Sr.,  was  the  Bevolutionary 
ancestor  and  died  in  1823.  It  is  related  that  while  a 
pension  was  due  him  for  his  war  service  he  nevitf 
applied  for  it  imtU  1818,  when  seventy-eight  years 
old,  and  he  lived  but  five  years  longer  to  enjoy  it 
His  patriotic  attitude  might  be  contrasted  with  sur- 
vivors of  some  wars  in  later  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Regulars.  His  home  re- 
mained at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  until  1818,  when 
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the  weight  of  years  caused  him  to  go  to  the  home  of 
his  son,  Cbpt.  Hezekiah  Leach,  who  was  a  prominent 
man  of  New  Milford,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the 
grandfather  of  Henry  McMillan. 

Daniel  McMillan,  father  of  Henry  McMillan,  was 
born  in  1803,  in  Schoharie  County,  New  York,  and 
died  at  New  MUford,  Pennsylvania,  in  1884.  He  was 
a  farmer  all  his  active  life  and  always  voted  the  solid 
democratic  ticket.  His  parents  had  moved  to  Sus- 
quehanna County,  Pennsylvania,  in  his  boyhood  and 
that  remained  his  home  throughout  life,  and  there 
he  became  a  man  of  consequence  and  held  many  local 
offices  because  of  his  good  judgment  and  sterling 
integrity.  He  married  Sarah  Leach,  who  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1810,  and  died  at  New  Milford  in 
1893.  Of  their  family  of  ten  children  Henry  was 
the  youngest,  the  others  being:  Lucien,  who  was  an 
accountant  by  profession,  served  in  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment  in  the  Civil  war,  and  died  in  New  ¥ork  City; 
Albert  P.,  who  came  to  Kansas  in  1864,  died  at 
Wamego,  this  state,  in  February,  1917,  having  been 
a  large  contractor  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  many  years;  Daniel  Frazier,  who  served 
two  years  in  the  Civil  war,  as  a  member  of  Company 
D,  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantiy,  devel- 
oped consumption  and  died  shortly  after  his  return 
to  his  home  in  New  MUford;  Lewis,  who  was  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  died  at  New  Milford;  Angus,  who 
died  unmarried  at  Holden,  Missouri,  was  a  retired 
business  man;  Frank,  who  is  a  resident  of  Warsaw, 
New  York,  is  a  commercial  traveler  for  a  large  mer- 
cantile establishment;  Josephine,  the  wife  of  Col.  John 
T.  Bradley,  a  prominent  attorney  in  Oklahoma,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  war  and  later  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Kansas  National  Guard;  Harriet,  deceased,  was  the 
widow  of  L.  B.  Smith,  a  pioneer  business  man  of 
Wamego,  Kansas;  and  Cornelia,  the  wife  of  A.  8. 
Benedict,  who  is  foreman  of  a  fine  leather  goods 
manufacturing  plant  at  Great  Bend,  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  McMillan  attended  the  public  schools  of  New 
Milford  and  in  1877  was  graduated  from  Montrose 
Academy,  Pennsylvania.  For  the  next  eight  years  he 
was  connected  in  a  business  capacity  with  a  mercan- 
tile house  at  Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1885 
he  came  to  Kansas  and  in  association  with  his  brother, 
A.  P.  McMillan,  established  a  mercantile  business  in 
Minneapolis,  Kansas.  They  continued  together  until 
1890,  when  A.  P.  McMillan  retired  and  in  1893  Henry 
McMillan  sold  his  interest.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had 
become  otherwise  interested,  lands,  cattle,  wheat  and 
com  all  claiming  his  attention  along  modern  business 
lines.  At  present  Mr.  McMillan  owns  a  farm  of  640 
acres  of  rich  bottom  land  situated  1%  miles  northwest 
of  Bennington,  Kansas;  also  640  acres  three  miles 
north  of  Bennington;  100  acres,  also  bottom  land, 
lying  one  mile  northeast  of  Minneapolis ;  and  in  addi- 
tion a  handsome  modern  residence  on  Bothsay  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  erected  in  1906. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  far  in  considering  Mr. 
McMillan 's  career  without  commenting  on  his  political 
activities  and  recalling  the  useful  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  public.  Beared  in  the  democratic  party, 
he  has  always  adherred  to  its  basic  principles  and 
has  been  the  standard  bearer  of  his  party  in  many 
campaigns.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
from  the  thirty-first  senatorial  district  and  served  from 
1901  to  1903  and  again  from  1913  to  1915.  His 
entire  record  reflects  credit  upon  his  district  as  well 
as  himself,  and  his  constituents  with  reluctance  ac- 
cepted his  dictum  when  he  determined  to  return  to 
private  life.  During  his  first  period  in  the  Senate  he 
served  on  many  important  committees,  including  the 


ways  and  means  and  cities  of  the  second  class,  and 
it  was  his  bill  that  made  railroad  commissioners  elec- 
tive instead  of  appointive,  which  act  was  highly  in- 
dorsed by  the  business  interests  of  the  state.  On 
account  of  this  popular  measure  Mr.  McMillan  was 
made  president  of  tiie  State  Federation  of  Commercial 
Interests,  comprising  large  milling,  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  business  interests  in  tiie  state.  He  also 
Introduced  and  championed  a  bill  doing  away  with 
free  passes  and  it  may  be  added  that  Senator  McMil- 
lan was  the  only  man  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1901 
and  1903  who  did  not  travel  on  a  pass. 

In  the  sessions  of  1913-1915  Mr.  McMillan  was 
chairman  of  the  Bailroads  and  Corporations  Commit- 
tee and  served  also  on  the  following  committees: 
Federal  and  state  affairs,  judicial  apportionments, 
manufactures  and  industrial  pursuits,  state  library 
and  ways  and  means.  He  -introduced  the  bill  that 
was  passed  relative  to  co-operative  business  associa- 
tions, and  was  instrumental  in  introducing  and  having 
passed  numerous  other  biUs  in  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  In  public  regard  he  was  associated  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state,  and  was 
drafted  for  the  railroad  commission  on  the  same  ticket 
as  General  Harris.  Subsequently  he  was  a  -candidate 
for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  on  the  ticket 
with  J.  T.  Botkin.  In  the  last  state  campaign  Senator 
McMillan  was  prominently  mentioned  for  nomination 
for  governor,  but  he  did  not  care  to  press  his  claims. 

No  less  has  Mr.  McMillan  been  important  in  local 
circles.  In  1905  certain  conditions  arose  that  resulted 
in  his  becoming  the  citizens'  candidate  for  mayor  and 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  and  was  re-elected  thrice 
afterward,  serving  as  mayor  of  Minneapolis  for  four 
consecutive  terms.  His  administration  was  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  good,  during  this  time  public 
spirited  enterprises  being  established  that  have  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  city,  notably  the  building 
of  the  new  iron  bridge  over  Solomon  Eiver  and  the 
acquiring  of  the  City  Park.  Also  during  his  official 
terms  the  admirable  public  utilities  that  have  made 
Minneapolis  one  of  the  modem  cities  of  the  state 
were  installed,  this  city  now  having  a  fine  city  water- 
works plant  and  a  system  of  sanitary  sewers.  He  has 
given  encouragement  to  the  investment  of  capital  in 
substantial  business  concerns  in  the  county  and  is 
president  of  the  Ottawa  County  Oil  Company. 

At  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  in  1886,  Mr.  McMillan 
married  Miss  Mary  Markley,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Israel  and  Mary  (Link)  Markley.  Israel  Mark- 
ley  was  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  and  did  much  to 
develop  Ottawa  County.  He  was  the  first  settler  on 
the  townsite  of  Minneapolis  and  built  the  first  flour 
mill.  Senator  and  Mrs.  McMillan  have  one  daughter, 
Blanche,  who  was  born  May  3,  1901.  The  family  be- 
longs to  Saint  Paul 's  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Sen- 
ator.  McMillan  has  been  a  vestryman  for  many  years. 

Like  many  public  men  in  these  strenuous  times. 
Senator  McMillan  has  not  given  much  attention  to 
organizations  or  societies  designed  mainly  for  recrea- 
tion, but  he  has  long  been  deeply  interested  in  two 
old  fraternal  bodies,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Odd  Fellows,  and  has  be.en  honored  officially  in  both. 
In  1912  he  was  elected  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  for  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
served  one  term,  during  which  time  he  succeeded 
through  hard  work  in  lifting  a  heavy  indebtedness. 
He  belongs  to  Rescue  Lodge  No.  224,  of  which  he  is 
past  chancellor  commander,  as  well  as  past  grand 
chancellor  of  the  state.  He  belongs  to  Minneapolis 
Lodge  No.  97,  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  past  noble  grand 
of  the  same,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
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Appeals  and  Grievances  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
state.  He  prizes  very  highly  the  inherited  privilege 
of  belonging  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Bevolution. 
He  is,  withal^  a  sound,  practical  man  of  affairs  and 
is  a  vitsJ  factor  in  the  Minneapolis  Commercial  Club. 

P.  J.  RuiTNEE,  D.  V.  M.  The  senior  veterinarian  at 
Beloit,  Doctor  Ruffner  has  been  in  active  practice 
there  since  1912.  He  has  a  hospital  located  on  Sec- 
ond Street,  furnished  with  all  the  facilities  for  the 
modem  practice  of  veterinary  surgery  and  his  business 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  he  has  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  larger  and  still  more  modem  veterinary 
hospital.  He  practices  all  over  that  section  of  Kan- 
sas and  is  known^  not  only  for  his  skill  but  for  his 
personal  popularity. 

A  native  of  Kansas,  bom  in  1889,  Doctor  Buffner 
is  a  son  of  Andrew  and  Louise  Buffner,  the  former 
a  native  of  Switzerland  and  the  latter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Doctor  Buffner  was  one  of  two  children,  tiie 
other  being  a  daughter.  Doctor  Buffner  is  unmar- 
ried. 

He  has  spent  practically  all  his  life  in  Kansas, 
attended  the  common  schools  of  the  state  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, department  of  veterinary  medicine,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1912.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  America  and 
the  Kansas  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  his  col- 
lege fraternity,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Pellows. 

Glocus  p.  Crosby.  There  are  few  men  better 
known  in  Ottawa  County  than  Glocus  P.  Crosby,  who 
has  been  an  active  and  useful  resident  of  Minneapolis 
for  forty-five  years,  is  county  surveyor  and  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  war.  He  has  seen  this  section  of 
Kansas  develop  and  has  done  his  full  part  both  in 
personal  effort  and  in  professional  activities.  Mr. 
Crosby  was  born  October  7,  1843,  at  Piketon  in  Pike 
bounty,  Ohio,  and  is  the  elder  of  two  sons  bom  to 
his  parents,  Ezra  and  Elizabeth  (Maddox)  Crosby. 

The  early  Crosbys  were  New  England  people,  and 
Cummins  Crosby,  the  grandfather  of  Glocus  P. 
Crosby,  was  born  in  Maine  in  1799.  He  was  a  lum- 
berman and  in  early  manhood  took  part  in  the  strife 
that  often  broke  out  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  which  was  maiiily  eon- 
fined  to  the  logging  camps.  He  came  to  Kansas  later 
in  life,  retiring  from  all  activity  in  1892,  although 
still  a  man  of  remarkable  vigor.  He  died  in  1897  at 
the  home  of  his  son  in  Minneapolis,  being  then  aged 
ninety-eight  years. 

Ezra  &osby,  father  of  Glocus  P.  Crosby,  was  born 
near  the  Penobscot  Biver  in  Maine  in  1820,  and  was 
reared  to  manhood  there.  He  then  went  to  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  work  at  his  trade  at 
Piketon,  havmg  learned  the  manufacture  of  brick. 
In  1853  he  moved  to  Fayette  County,  Iowa,  and  there 
was  engaged  in  brickmaking  until  1872,  in  which 
year  he  came  to  Minneapolis,  Kansas.  Here  he  estab- 
lished a  general  store  and  later  a  dmg  store,  being  a 
man  of  great  enterprise,  and  continued  in  merchan- 
dising during  the  rest  of  his  active  life,  his  death 
occurring  at  Minneapolis  in  1903,  his  years  not  reach-, 
ing  those  of  his  father,  but  being  indicative  of  a 
robust  New  England  heritage  to  longevity  not  alto- 
gether unusual.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  1862,  Ezra 
Crosby  proved  his  loyalty  and  patriotism  by  enlist- 
ing for  service  in  the  Civil  war,  entering  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  saw  hard  serv- 
ice, participating  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  the 


dangerous  guerilla  warfare  along. the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  was  in  the  conflict  at 
Island  No.  10,  but  survived  all  the  hazards  of  war 
and  returned  safely  to  his  home  and  quietly  reeumed 
peaceful  pursuits.  In  West  Union,  Iowa,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Maddox,  who  was  bom  in  1821,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  while  her  parents  were  erossin^ 
from  Scotland  to  the  United  States.  They  settled 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Crosby  grew  up  there. 
She  died  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  in  1888,  the  mother 
of  two  sons:  Glocus  P.  and  Loren  E.,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years. 

Glocus  P.  Crosby  attended  the  country  schools  in 
Fayette  County,  Iowa,  but  made  his  best  educational 
record  in  mathematics  and  when  only  twelve  years 
old  began  to  be  interested  in  the  principles  of  survey- 
ing. In  fact  he  displayed  a  natural  talent  in  that 
direction,,  and  all  through  the  years  that  followed 
before  he  found  the  opportunity  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge in  this  art,  both  eye  and  hand  were  in  training. 
Many  a  weary  hour  of  marching  during  his  service  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war  was  lightened  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  contour,  form,  area  and  distance,  a  surveyor 's 
conception  that  his  ordinary  comrade  neither  took 
interest  in  or  understood. 

In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  same  regiment  as  did  his 
patriotic  f  at&er,  and  he  took  part  in  the  same  battles. 
He  was  appointed  an  orderly  to  General  Steele  and 
carried  the  dispatch  that  gave  the  orders  to  tiie  dif- 
ferent commanders  to  advance  and  fight  in  what 
proved  to  be  the  closing  battle  of  the  war,  that  of 
Fort  Blakely,  Alabama,  April  9,  1865.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  hazardous  office,  Mr.  Crosby  escaped  all  serious 
injuries  and  returned  to  his  home  practically  unin- 
jured. He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  and  is  a  valued  member 
of  Minneapolis  Post  No.  47. 

After  his  military  duties  had  been  bravely  dis- 
charged Mr.  Crosby  returned  to  Iowa  and  followed 
surveying  there  until  he  came  to  Minneapolis,  Kan- 
sas, in  1872.  In  1878  he  was  elected  county  surveyor 
of  Ottawa  County  and  served  two  terms  and  then, 
after  an  intermission,  was  appointed  county  surveyor 
by  Governor  Glick.  In  1900  he  was  again  elected  to 
this  office,  to  which  he  has  been  continuously  reelected 
ever  since,  this  evidence  of  public  approval  being  not 
only  a  testimonial  to  his  skill  and  professionid  ac- 
curacy, but  to  his  personal  character  as  well.  In  Mr. 
Crosby  Ottawa  County  has  an  efficient  and  honest 
official. 

In  1866,  at  West  Union,  Fayette  County,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Crosby  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Thompson,  who 
came  to  Iowa  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  they  have 
four  children,  namely :  lona,  the  wife  of  J.  E.  Davis, 
who  is  employed  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas;  N.  G.,  who 
is  a  resident  of  Denver,  Colorado;  Almeda,  who  is  the 
wife  of  S.  E.  Jackson,  and  they  reside  at  Santa  Anna, 
California;  and  Elizabeth  H.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Pearl  Davis,  and  they  reside  at  Medford,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Crosby  has  always  been  identified  with  the 
republican  party  and  is  old  enough  to  remember  its 
birth.  Its  principles  have  always  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  right  and  he  has  given  it  his  hearty  supnort 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Churdi  at  Min- 
neapolis and  to  this  and  other  religious  organizations 
he  has  been  as  generous  as  his  circumstances  would 
permit.  In  1905  Mr.  Crosby  erected  his  comfortable 
modem  residence  on  Boss  Avenue  in  this  city, 

John  J.  Jxnness,  of  the  Solomon  City  community, 
was  one   of   the  early  pioneers  of  Ottawa   County. 
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Mr.  Jeimess  knows  Kansas  from  the  standpoint  of 
over  half  a  century's  residence  therein. 

He  was  bom  at  Hermon,  Penobscot  County,  Maine, 
January  2,  1839,  a  son  of  David  L.  and  Martha 
(York)  Jenness.  His  father  was  bom  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  his  mother  in  Maine,  and  both  were  de- 
scendants of  early  New  England  families.  David  L. 
Jenness'  father,  in  company  with  two  of  his  broth- 
ers, came  from  France  to  the  United  States,  locating 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  there  he  became  prominently 
identified  with  the  interests  of  New  ^gland.  Some 
members  of  the  family  became  noted  ship  builders. 

After  reaching  years  of  maturity  David  L.  Jenness 
moved  to  Maine,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of.  car- 
penter. He  married  there  and  later  in  life  located 
on  a  farm,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1847. 
His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  passing  away  in 
1860.  Her  father  was  a  sea  captain  and  died  while 
at  sea.  Martha  York  was  one  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Jerusha,  William,  Solomon,  John  and  Martha 
E.  David  L.  Jenness  was  a  stanch  democrat  and  an 
influential  and  active  worker  in  his  party,  though 
never  an  aspirant  for  political  honors.  The  only  office 
he  would  ever  consent  to  accept  was  as  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  habits,  strong  in  his 
opinions  concerning  right  and  wrong,  and  was  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  had  business 
or  social  intercourse.  His  only  brother  was  named 
Francis  Jenness. 

David  and  Martha  (York)  Jenness  had  the  follow- 
ing children:  Esther,  who  married  G.  W.  Webber,  of 
Maine ;  John  J. ;  Walter  B.,  who  became  a  resident  of 
Colorado;  Abby,  who  first  married  Mr.  Stuyyesant 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Rolf;  and  Mark  C,  who  died  in 
New  York.  The  parents  were  members  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Caiurch.  / 

John  J.  Jenness  remained  in  his  native  state  until 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  removed  with  his  uncle, 
Solomon  York,  to  Illinois.  Solomon  York  was  a  sea 
captain  and  in  Illinois  owned  many  boats  on  the  old 
Hennepin  Canal.  Mr.  Jenness  remained  in  his  employ 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  frequently  accompanied 
boats  over  the  old  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to 
Chicago.  In  1859  he  made  a  ioumey  overland  to  the 
Pike's  Peak  gold  district  of  Colorado,  and  subse- 
quently made  a  second  visit  to  that  region  and  en- 
gaged in  mining.  From  there  he  went  into  New  Mex- 
ico, and  in  1861  came  to  Kansas,  locating  first  at 
Indianola.  For  two  years  he  engaged  in  driving  stage 
to  Saint  Mary 's  Mission,  after  which  he  followed  the 
same  occupation  for  anotiier  firm  between  Abilene  and 
Junction  City.  In  1864  Mr.  Jenness  enlisted  for  100 
days  *  service  in  the  CSvil  war,  being  stationed  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  until  the  following  fall,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge.  Then  at  Junction  City 
he  sold  goods  at  auction  during  the  winter  and  for  a 
short  time  was  engaged  in  the  saloon  business  at 
Wyandotte.  At  Lawrence,  Kansas,  he  manufactored 
the  brick  which  entered  into  the  construction  of  the 
Eldridge  Hotel,  which  replaced  the  hotel  destroyed 
by  Quantrell  and  his  band.  After  that  he  was  a  stage 
driver  from  Lawrence  to  Topeka,  later  station  agent 
at  Pritehard,  west  of  Salina,  for  the  Overland  Stage 
Company,  and  in  1866  was  employed  by  that  company 
to  erect  its  stables. 

In  August,  1866,  Mr;  JenAess  married  and  soon 
afterward  he  came  to  Ottawa  County,  where  for  a 
time  he  was  employed  in  haymaking  for  T.  C.  Hersey, 
a  well  known  early  settler  of  Kansas.  In  1867  he 
bought  a  squatter's  claim  to  the  land  which  he  yet 
owns,  the  northeast  quarter ,  of  section  24,  Buck- 
eye Township.    A  log  cabin  had  been  erected  and  he 


made  other  improvements  from  time  to  time.  The  Io|p 
cabin  was  soon  replaced  by  a  more  comfortable  dwelF 
ing,  but  after  a  few  years  it  and  ite  contents  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  being  covered  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  insurance.  Mr.  Jenness  later  had  a 
pleasant  and  commodious  two-story  residence,  sitoated 
on  a  natural  building  site  and  overlooking  the  valley 
of  Cole  Creek.  There  were  also  good  bams,  a  beau- 
tiful grove  and  orchard,  and  he  brought  his  fields 
under  a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  annually  yielding  to 
the  owner  a  good  financial  return.  Besides  raising 
the  cereals  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  dimate  he 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the  handling  of  stock. 
At  one  time  he  was  the  largest  stock  dealer  in  Ottawa 
County.  He  raised  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  and 
shipped  many  horses  to  'Tennessee.  Mr.  Jenness 
proved  himself  an  enterprising  and  public  spirited 
man,  endowed  with  New  England  push  and  enterprise 
and  always  willing  and  ready  to  lend  his  aid  and 
co-operation  to  any  movement  or  measure  intended 
for  the  public  good.  He  has  become  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  throughout  Central  Kansas  and  has  com- 
manded the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

In  politics  he  became  quite  prominent..  He  was 
originaUy  a  democrat,  but  in  1860  allied  his  interests 
with  those  of  the  republican  party  and  attained  influ- 
ence in  its  rank  in  Ottawa  County.  He  attended 
many  conventions  and  on  its  ticket  was  elected  to  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  tmst.  He  finally  retumed  to  the 
democratic  party  and  has  done  much  to  build  up  and 
sustain  that  organization  in  Ottawa  County.  He  has 
filled  the  office  of  township  trustee  and  assessor,  was 
for  eight  years  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  many 
years  served  as  clerk  of  his  school  district  In  all 
these  various  positions  he  served  with  efficiency,  ever 
discharging  the  duties  entrusted  to  his  care  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  honor. 

Mr.  Jenness  married  Miss  Mary  Carr,  a  lady  of 
superior  intelligence  and  culture  and  member  of  one 
of  the  honored  pioneer  families  of  Ottawa  County. 
She  was  born  March  5,  1845,  a  daughter  of  F.  V.  and 
Anna  Bell  (Stevens)  Carr,  the  former  a  native  of 
New  York  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  Her  parents 
were  married  in  Michigan  and  after  a  number  of  re- 
movals located  in  Ottawa  County,  Kansas,  in  1861, 
before  the  organization  of  the  county  and  while  the 
Indians  and  buffaloes  were  stiU  numerous.  Only  four 
families  were  then  living  in  the  Valley  of  Solomon. 
Mr.  Carr  selected  his  land,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land  office  pre-empted  it,  making  many 
improvements  and  putting'  his  fields  in  a  fine  state  of 
cultivation.  He  often  indulged  his  fondness  for  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo.  He  was  a  plain,  honest  farmer  and 
was  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  his  locality. 
Politically  he  was  a  stanch  democrat  and  on  the  parfy 
ticket  was  elected  coimty  commissioner  and  held  other 
places  of  trust.  He  died  Febmary  13,  1875,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven.  His  widow  survived  him  many 
years  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  on  the  old  home- 
stead. The  Carr  children  were :  Mrs.  Jane  Huffman ; 
Mrs.  Martha  Lamb;  Francis,  a  resident  of  Oklahoma; 
Mary  J.  Jenness;  Mrs.  Julia  Lamb;  Hannah,  who 
died  unmarried;  Henry,  a  resident  of  Colorado;  Mrs. 
Clara  Clewell;  and  Mrs.  Flora  Hoffmann. 

Nine  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenness: 
Carry,  bom  September  27,  1867,  married  W.  Spencer; 
Walter,  born  December  30,  1868,  died  in  Colorado  in 
1890;  John,  born  August  31,  1870,  became  a  railway 
agent  at  Abilene;  Clarence  and  Willis,  twins,  bom 
June  24,  1872,  the  former  dying  the  same  year  and 
the  latter  in  1875;  Esther,  born  Febmary  26,  1874, 
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died  in  1875;  Grac€,  born  April  8,  1876,  married  in 
November,  1901,  T.  Sullivan  Niles;  Nelly,  born 
March  12,  1878,  married  December  25,  1901,  Claude 
A.  Roberts  of  Randolph,  Kansas;  and  Ray,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1881,  married  February  12,  1902,  Miss  Mag- 
gie Parks.  Mr.  Jenness  is  a  member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  filled  all  the  chairs 
in  the  lodge  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  gran^ 
Lodge. 

William  A.  Hopkins,  now  living  retired  at  Solo- 
mon, has  turned  the  seventy-fifth  milepost  on  life's 
journey.  His  years  have  accounted  for  something  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  his  country  and  his  community. 
He  was  a  gallant  and  loyal  soldier  of  the  Union  dur- 
ing more  than  three  years  of  the  C^vil  war.  After 
his  part  in  that  struggle  he  came  to  Kansas  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  Dickinson  County  for  practically 
half  a  century.  The  Solomon  community  esteems  him 
not  only  as  one  of  its  oldest  but  one  of  its  most  highly 
respected  citizens. 

An  Indiana  man  by  birth,  he  was  born  in  a  log  house 
situated  on  a  farm  in  Daviess  County  September  12, 
1842.  His  parents  were  Zelek  and  Maria  (Logan) 
Hopkins.  Zelek  Hopkins  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1807,  a  son  of  Washington  E.  Hopkins.  This  is  the 
same  branch  of  the  Hopkins  family  which  includes 
among  its  noted  members  Commodore  Hopkins  of  the 
English  navy,  Zelek  Hopkins  went  with  his  parents 
from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  when  ten  years  of  age  and 
grew  up  on  a  pioneer  farm  in  Daviess  County.  His 
active  career  was  spent  as  a  farmer  and  during  the 
Civil  war  he  served  as  provost  marshal  of  Daviess 
County.  His  death  occurred  at  Washington,  Indiana, 
March  20,  1867.  In  1829  he  married  Miss  Maria 
Logan,  who  was  born  in  1807,  a  daughter  of  David 
Logan,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  weaver  by  trade. 
Mrs.  Maria  Hopkins  died  in  1901  at  Solomon,  E^ansas, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Their  names  in  order  of  birth  are  Jane  L.,  Sarah  H., 
Washington  E.,  David  L.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Ellen  and 
Malissa,  twins,  William  A.,  James  A.,  and  Samuel  M. 
The  only  two  now  living  are  William  A.  and  Samuel 
M.,  the  latter  a  resident  of  Seymour,  Indiana. 

Mr.  William  A.  Hopkins  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Daviess  County,  Indiana.  His  book  learning 
was  such  as  could  be  secured  by  attending  the  winter 
terms  of  the  district  schools.  A  few  months  after  his 
eighteenth  birthday  the  C^vH  war  broke  out.  He  was 
not  long  in  answering  the  call  to  military  duty  and 
enlisted  in  Company  E  of  the  Sixth  Indiana  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  He  was  mustered  into  service  on  his 
nineteenth  birthday.  The  Union  armies  were  then 
making  their  first  attempt  to  break  down  the  barrier 
which  the  Confederates  had  erected  throughout  the 
west,  guarding  the  Southern  States  and  the  approaches 
of  the  Mississippi.  His  regiment  was  first  assigned 
to  duty  in  Kentucky  and  was  later  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Fourth  Brigade,  Second 
Division.  Shiloh  was  the  first  great  battle  in  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  participated.  This  was  followed  by  the 
engagement  of  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  in  that  noted  battle  he 
was  wounded  in  the  right  thigh.  On  account  of  this 
wound  he  was  granted  a  thirty  days'  furlough.  He 
•rejoined  his  command  in  time  to  participate  in  many 
of  the  battles  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  including 
Resaca  and  Peach  Tree  Creek.  That  brilliant  cam- 
paign of  Sherman 's  army  had  practically  closed  when 
Mr.  Hopkins  waa  mustered  out  at  Indianapolis  Sep- 
tember 23,  1864,  after  a  service  of  three  years  and 


twelve  days.  He  came  out  of  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  sergeant. 

For  a  few  months  he  made  up  for  early  deficiencies 
in  the  way  of  education  by  a  special  course  in  school, 
and  then  took  up  the  trade  of  plasterer  and  for  a 
time  worked  in  a  flour  mill  at  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

On  coming  to  Kansas  in  1866  Mr.  Hopkins  located 
at  Solomon,  which  was  then  a  frontier  community  and 
in  a  district  largely  devoted  to  the  range  stock  indus- 
try. He  began  working  at  his  trade  as  a  plasterer 
and  he  plastered  many  of  the  first  houses  in  the  town 
of  Solomon  and  in  the  nearby  country.  He  also 
proved  up  a.  claim  four  miles  north  of  Solomon. 
Besides  his  work  at  his  trade  as  a  farmer  Mr.  Hop- 
kins bought  grain  at  Solomon  for  a  number  of  yeu«. 
Everything  connected  with  his  business  career  bears 
the  stamp '  of  integrity  and  the  highest  degree  of 
honor. 

In  1898  Mr.  Hopkins  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Solomon  by  President  William  McKinley.  He  held 
that  office  consecutively  sixteen  years,  going  out  dur- 
ing President  Wilson's  first  term.  For  two  years  he 
was  also  mayor  of  Solomon  and  was  a  member  of  its 
school  board  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  now  nv- 
ing  his  time  to  the  offices  of  police  judge  and  jusoee 
of  the  peace.  He  has  always  been  an  active  repob- 
lican  since  casting  his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lou- 
coin  in  1864,  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  returned  from 
the  army. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  past  commander  and  present  adju- 
tant of  Solomon  Post  No.  374  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  He  is  an  elder  and  active  member  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  May  8,  1866,  a  few 
months  before  he 'came  to  Kansas,  he  was  married  at 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  to  Miss  Martha  McClure.  Mrs. 
Hopkins  was  bom  February  2,  1842^  a  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Martha  (Bartness)  McClure,  also  natives 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  became  the 
parents  of  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  family  record  in  brief  is  as  follows:  Ed- 
ward E.,  born  March  11,  1867,  died  October  2,  1902; 
Warren  L.,  born  April  13,  1869;  William  M.,  bom 
July  24,  1871;  Alma,  born  June  25,  1874;  Maria, 
born  January  1,  1877;  'Sarah  Jane,  bom  June  22, 
1878;  and  Grace  M.,  bom  February  26,  1882. 

Hon.  William  Haley.  To  give  adequate  expres- 
sion to  the  influence  a  man  exerts  over  his  fellows  it 
is  necessary  to  delve  into  the  motives  which  inspired 
him  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 
While  his  contemporaries  are  in  most  cases  better  able 
to  judge  him  after  he  has  passed  from  tiiis  world, 
some  men  so  firmly  mark  their  impress  upon  their 
community  that  their  characters  are  capable  of  being 
determined  while  they  are  still  in  the  heyday  of  life. 
Judged  in  such  a  manner,  Hon.  William  Haley  shows 
up  very  advantageously,  for  he  is  a  man  of  alert 
capability  who  has  always  acted  from  the  best  of 
motives  and  who  has  faithfully  performed  whatever 
duties  have  been  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  A  resident 
of  Ottawa  County  for  forty-three  years,  and  for  the 
.  greater  part  of  this  time  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, he  now  makes  his  home  at  Delphos,  where  he 
has  lived  since  1907,  and  is  accounted  one  of  his 
community's  most  substantial  and  influential  citizens, 
being  representative  of  the  sixty-second  district  in 
the  Kansas  Legislature. 

William  Haley  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Octo- 
ber  12,   1859,  a  son   of  James  and  Jane    (Butler)    , 
Haley.    His  grandfather  was  William  Haley,  who  was 
born  in  1806,  in  Cornwall,  England,  and  was  reared 
and  married  in  that  Country,  where  he  was  variously 
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engaged  as  a  general  workman.  In  1850  the  grand- 
parents immigrated  to  America,  settling  in  Lower 
Canada,  William  Haley  there  following  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture.  He  remained  in  Canada  until  1872, 
when,  feeling  that  a  better  future  awaited  him  in  the 
United  States,  he  came  to  Kansas  and  filed  on  a  piece 
of  land.  This  he  cleared  and  for  some  time  cultivated, 
but  finally  sold  his  interests  and  went  to  live  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  with  whom  he  spent  his  last  years, 
dying  in  Ottawa  County  in  1879.  Mr.  Haley  married 
Elizabeth  Hamm,  who  was  bom  in  1808,  in  Cornwall, 
England,  and  died  in  Ottawa  County,  Kansas,  in  the 
fall  of  1875.  Of  their  children  there  is  still  one  son 
IMng;  John,  a  resident  of  Bennington,  Kansas,  who 
was  for  years  engaged  in  farming  on  the  homestead 
■which  he  took  in  1870,  but  is  now  living  in  retirement. 

James  Haley,  father  of  William  Haley,  was  born 
in  1838,  in  Cornwall,  England,  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  He  did  not  join  his  parents  in 
Canada  until  1852,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  there  he  resided  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  applying  his  energies  to  the  gaining  of  a  com- 
petence in  agpricultural  pursuits.  In  March,  1872,  he 
came  to  Ottawa  County,  Kansas,  where,  he  home- 
steaded  160  acres  three  miles  west  of  Delphos,  which 
property  is  now  owned  by  his  son  WiUiam.  Mr. 
Haley  became  one  of  the  well  known  men  of  his  com- 
munity, and  was  considered  a  reliable  man  of  business 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen.  He  was  a  republican, 
but  did  not  seek  preferment  in  public  life,  being  con- 
tent to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  broad  acres.  Mr.  Haley's  death 
occurred  on  the  homestead  farm  in  1875.  He  married 
Jane  Butler,  who  was  born  in  1841,  at  Duluth,  Can- 
ada, and  died  at  Fairview,  Oklahoma,  in  November, 
1913.  There  were  eight  children  in  the  family,  as 
follows:  William;  Susan,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  y^ars ;  John,  who  is  a  retired  farmer  of  Del- 
phos; EUzabeth,  who  died  when  nine  years  old; 
Margaret,  who  is  the  wife  of  Frank  White,  a  farmer 
living  near  Cleo,  Oklahoma;  Joseph,  who  is  engaged 
in  business  as  a  miller  at  Fairview,  Oklahoma;  James, 
who  is  carrying  on  agricultural  operations  near  Cul- 
ver, Kansas;  and  Sarah  Jane,  who  is  the  wife  of 
William  Cunningham,  a  farmer  of  Fairview,  Okla- 
homa. 

William  Haley  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Ottawa  County,  spend- 
ing but  one  term  in  the  latter  and  then  beginning  to 
give  all  his  time  to  assisting  his  father  and  brothers 
in  the  work  of  the  home  place.  He  remained  on  the 
home  farm  until  he  had  attained  his  majority,  at 
which  time  he  bought  a  homesteaded  farm  of  160 
acres,  a  tract  lying  four  miles  west  of  Delphos,  which 
he  farmed  until  1895  and  then  sold.  Subsequently 
he  bought  out  the  heirs  to  his  father's  farm,  a  tract 
of  160  acres,  on  which  he  carried  on  operations  per- 
sonally until  1907  and  then  came  to  Delphos.  Me  is 
still  the  owner  of  this  property,  as  well  as  another  160 
acres  lying  eight  miles  northeast  of  Delphos,  and  also 
has  his  modern,  comfortable  residence  and  the  1% 
acres  of  land  on  Custer  Avenue  upon  which  it  stands. 
Mr.  Haley  has  always  been  an  industrious  man  and  the 
success  that  he  has  attained  has  come  as  a  reward  for 
the  hard  work  he  has  done  and  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  carried  on  his  operations  and  directed 
his  transacftions.  A  democrat  in  politics,  he  is  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  his  party  in  Ottawa  County  and 
held  numerous  offices  while  a  resident  of  Stanton 
Township,  including  that  of  township  trustee.  In 
1916  he  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  party  for 
the  office  of  representative  from  the  sixty-second  dis- 


trict, and  is  now  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  work- 
ing members  of  that  body  who  has  done  much  for  his 
community  and  for  his  constituents  and  who  has  never 
betrayed  a  public  trutft.  Fraternally  Mr.  Haley  is  a 
member  of  Delphos  Lodge  No.  122,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  is  past  master;  Del- 
phos Lodge  No.  128,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  other  bodies. 

Mr.  Haley  married  in  1880,  in  Ottawa  County,  Kan- 
sas, Miss  Macie  E.  Hoover,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Elizabeth  (Hendershot)  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover,  who 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Union,  and  while  wearing  his 
country's  uniform  during  the  Civil  war  died  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  Mrs.  Hoover  passed  away  in  1902. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haley  there  have  bc^n  bom  three 
children,  namely:  Alice  Jane,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
seven  years;  J.  R.,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  opera- 
tions on  his  father's  property  in  Logan  Township; 
and  A.  W.,  who  is  on  the  old  Haley  homestead  place. 
The  family  is  widely  and  favorably  known  in  Ottawa 
County,  and  its  members  have  always  been  h^ld  in 
the  highest  esteem  as  honorable  citi^ns  of  the  great- 
est integrity. 

Mrs.  MufiE  Maud  (Tabt)  Pabtkidoe.  One  of  the 
leaders  in  club,  social  and  religious  work  in  Ottawa 
County  and  in  the  movements  which  make  for  better 
education,  finer  citizenship  and  higher  morals,  is  Mrs. 
Mamie  Maud  (Tart)  Partridge,  of  Delphos,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Kansas  since  1884.  She  is  a 
woman  whose  activities  have  touched  life  on  many 
sides,  for  in  addition  to  the  things  above  noted  she 
'  has  been  a  school  teacher  and  a  pubHc  official,  and  in 
each  of  the  many  capacities  in  which  she  has  acted 
has  been  a  powerful  influence  for  good  among  the 
people  of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Partridge  was  bom  at  Pawnee  City,  Pawnee 
County,  Nebraska,  a  daughter  of  Nelson  and  Nancy 
(Aikins)  Tart.  Her  father,  who  still  survives  as  a 
resident  of  Bennington,  Kansas,  was  bom  in  1839, 
in  Vermont,  a  member  of  an  old  New  England  fam- 
ily of  French  extraction  which  on  first  coming  to 
Ajnerica  had  located  for  a  time  in  Canada,  but  subse- 
quently removed  to  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Nel- 
son Tart  was  reared  in  Vermont  and  from  that  state 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  army  during  ttke 
Civil  war,  through  which  entire  struggle  he  fought 
bravely  and  faithfuDy,  participating  in  fourteen  im- 
portant battles,  including  those  of  Shiloh,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Chancellorsville,  Cold  Harbor,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Gettysburg.  With  a  spendid  record,  on 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge  he  turned  his  face 
toward  the  West,  feeling  that  his  military  experi- 
ences had  ntted  him  to  embark  in  a  venture  of  his 
own  in  the  new  country,  and  after  residing  in  several 
different  communities  finally  located  in  Pawnee 
County,  Nebraska.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Lincoln 
County,  Kansas,  as  a  pioneer,  homesteading  160  acres 
of  land,  on  which  he  farmed  for  several  years,  but  in 
1884  took  up  his  residence  at  Bennington,  where  he 
still  makes  his  home.  While  farming  has  been  Mr. 
Tart's  principal  vocation  in  life,  when  he  was  a  young 
man  he  learned  the  trade  of  harness  maker,  and  at 
various  times  has  added  to  his  inisome  by  following 
this  occupation,  although  he  is  now  living  retired  from 
all  active  labor.  He  has  been  successful  in  his  various 
ventures,  not  alone  in  the  way  of  accumulating  mate- 
rial prosperity,  but  in  establishing  a  reputation  for 
sterling  integrity  and  probity  of  character.  Politically 
a  republican,  he  has  not  sought  preferment  over  his 
fellows  in  public  life.     His  only  connection  with  a 
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social  body  is  his  membership  in  Minneapolis  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Tart  was  married 
to  Nancy  Aikins,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio,  in  1845,  and 
.they  became  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Edson  A.,  who  is  a  farmer  and  resides  at  Gering, 
Scotts  Bluff  County,  Nebraska;  Arthur  and  William, 
each  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Nellie  E., 
who  is  the  wife  of  William  Lash,  a  retired  farmer  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas;  Luella,  who  died  in  1908,  at  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  as  the  wife  of  Daniel  Haley,  a  farmer 
of  Niles,  Kansas;  Mamie  Maud,  of  this  notice;  her 
twin,  Myrtle,  who  is  the  wife  of  Irving  Panton,  a  real 
estate  broker,  hotel  proprietor  and  auctioneer  of  Oak- 
hill,  Kansas;  Bena,  who  married  E.  N.  Lott,  a  car- 
penter of  Salina,  Kansas;  Clara,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years;  George,  who  has  no  regular  resi- 
dence, but  is  loyal  to  his  parents;  Eva,  who  is  the 
wife  of  George  Pollard,  telegraph  operator  and  rail- 
way station  agent  at  Dietz,  Wyoming;  Iva,  twin  of 
Eva,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  months;  Gerald,  a 
resident  of  Bennington,  Kansas,  and  a  member  of 
Company  M,  Kansas  National  Guard,  waiting  to  be 
sent  to  France;  Florence,  who  died  at  the  age  of  2% 
years;  and  Carl,  who  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
navy  and  went  to  the  far  West  when  his  term  of 
enlistment  expired. 

The  public  schools  of  Bennington  and  the  Salina 
Normal  School  furnished  Mamie  Maud  Tart  with  her 
educational  training  and  when  her  school  days  were 
over  she  adopted  the  vocation  of  educator  and  became 
one  of  the  best  known,  most  efficient  and  most  popu- 
lar teachers  in  this  locality.  For  four  years  she  pre- 
sided over  classes  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ottawa 
County,  and  for  two  years  had  charge  of  schools  af 
Bennington,  her  career  as  a  teacher  covering  in  all  a 
matter  of  six  years,  during  which  time  she  estab- 
lished many  lasting  friendships  and  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
munity. As  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
she  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  figures  in  the 
working  out  of  beneficial  movements,  ps^icularly  in 
regard  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  serving  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  and  chairman  of  the  Delphos  branch  of 
the  Red  Cross.  She  is  also  a  working  member  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  belongs  to  Lodge  No.  48,  Daugh- 
ters of  Bebekah  and  to  the  Pelphic  Club.  She  is 
interested  in  all  ^matters  of  moment  which  affect  her 
sex  or  the  public  in  general.  The^  work  of  a  woman 
like  Mrs.  Partridge  proves  the  ability  of  her  sex  and 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  intelligent, 
capable  woman  once  she  decides  upon  activities  out- 
side of  her  home  confines.  Without  abating  a  single 
particle  of  her  feminine  graces,  she  takes  on  new  ones, 
and  at  the  same  time  continues  to  maintain  her  home 
duties. 

In  1901,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  occurred  the  marriage 
of  Mamie  Maud  Tart  and  Frederick  Blake  Partridge. 
Mr.  Partridge  was  born  November  2,  1864,  at  Geneva, 
Illinois,  and  was  reared  at  Geneva,  Millington  and 
Tonica,  that  state,  and  attended  college  at  Milling- 
ton.  In  1883  he  came  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Min- 
neapolis, where  his  father  purchased  railroad  land, 
and  the  youth  worked  on  his  father 's  farm  until  1900, 
when  he  was  elected  county  clerk.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  for  ^ve  years,  for  four  years  of  which  time 
Mrs.  Partridge  served  as  his  deputy,  and  he  then  en- 
tered the  State  Bank  of  Bennington  as  cashier.  Two 
years  later  he  became  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Delphos,  which  position  he  has  held  with  suc- 
cess since  August,  1907.    He  has  held  numerous  town- 


ship offices,  to  which  he  has  been  elected  on  the  repub- 
lican ticket,  is  fraternally  connected  with  Delphos 
Lodge  No.  149,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of 
which  he  is  past  noble  grand,  and  is  an  ex-member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  addition  to  their  resi- 
dence at  Michigan  and  Third  streets,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Partridge  have  hotel  property,  this  being  the  Com- 
mercial Hotel  at  Delphos,  on  Second  and  Main  streets, 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  square.  They  are  the 
parents  of  four  children:  Donald,  bom  July  13,  1902; 
Harry  L.,  bora  September  14,  1907;  Bowena,  bom 
December  16,  1911;  and  David  Eugene,  bom  March 
22,  1916. 

Rev.  Gkobge  S.  Smith.  The  career  of  George  S. 
Smith  has  led  him  into  various  of  life's  actiyities. 
He  has  wielded  the  implements  of  destruction  as  a 
soldier  in  his  country's  service,  has  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  peace  and  good  will  as  a  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churdi,  has  manipulated  the  tools  of  the  agrieol- 
turist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  has  repre- 
sented his  fellow  citizens  in  legislative  halls.  In  each 
avenue  of  endeavor  he  has  himdled  himself  worthily 
and  has  discharged  his  duties  faithfully,  and  this 
fact  alone  would  entitle  him  to  representation  among 
the  leading  citizens  of  Ottawa  County. 

George  S.  Smith  was  born  in  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  November  5,  1841,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Mar^- 
ret  (Bell)  Smith.  The  Smith  family  originated  in 
Scotland,  being  a  part  of  the  old  and  honored  Stowe 
or  Stough  stock,  while  the  Bells  originated  in  Eng- 
land and  came  to  America  with  William  Penn.  Sam- 
uel Smith  was  born  June  23,  1816,  near  Uniontown, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  at  Detroit, 
Pike  County,  Illinois,  August  28,  1857.  He  was  reared 
and  married  in  his  native  country,  where  for  some 
years  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  but  in  1840  went 
to  Dlinois  as  a  pioneer  of  Pike  Ck>unty.  While  farm- 
ing was  his  principal  vocation,  he  was  a  man  of  far 
more  than  ordinary  education  and  for  a  number  of 
years  combined  school  teaching  with  his  agricultural 
work  and  succeeded  admirably  in  both  direetioiis. 
He  was  a  republican  in  his  political  views,  and  while 
he  did  not  seek  personal  aggrandizement,  accepted 
several  minor  offices  tendered  him  by  his  f eUow  citi- 
zens and  disdiarged  their  duties  faithfully  as  a  matter 
of  civic  responsibility.  He  was  a  lifelong  member  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  for  a  number  of  years  served 
as  elder  therein.  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Margaret  Bell,  who  was  born  in  1815,  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  near  Delphos,  Kan- 
sas, in  1887.  They  became  the  parents  of  the  foUow- 
ing  children:  Isaac  J.,  who  in  1863  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth 
B^rimen^  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  stfll  a 
member  of  that  organization  when  he  died  in  the 
South  in  1864;  William  S.,  who  was  killed  by  a  falling 
tree  when  he  was  but  six  Vears  of  age;  Sarah  J.,  iHio 
died  when  six  weeks  old;  £liza  Ann,  who  died  at  Deep- 
water,  Missouri,  as  the  wife  of  Silas  Grant,  now  also 
deceased,  who  was  a,  farmer  for  some  years  in  Iowa; 
Tabitha  Asenath,  who  died  in  the  suburbs  of  Dei 
Moine^,  Iowa,  and  was  buried  there  as  the  wife  of 
George  Lawrence,  now  also  deceased,  who  was  an 
agriculturist;  Joseph  B.,  who  was  engaged  in  Nam- 
ing operations  until  his  death  at  Chanute,  Kansas, 
in  1913;  A.  T.,  who  is  engaged  in  fanning  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chanute;  and  George  S.,  of  this  notice. 

George  S.  Smith  was  given  an  ordinary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Highland  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  but  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  scholarly  father  that  the  son  should 
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receive  something  more  than  common  advantages. 
Accordingly,  he  was  being  prepared  to  enter  college, 
but  at  that  time  the  Civil  war  came  on  and  with 
youthful  patriotism  the  nineteen-year-old  lad  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  army,  enlisting  October  23, 
1861,  as  a  member  of  CJompany  C,  Forty-eighth  Begi- 
ment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Following  this  came 
a  service  of  more  than  five  and  one-half  years,  he 
being  finally  mustered  out  of  the  service  May  10, 
1866.  His  military  experiences  were  many  and  varied 
and  his  engagements  included  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Sa- 
bine Gross  Roads,  Banks '  expedition  up  the  Bed  River, 
Mobile,  Alabama,  and  others,  and  skirmishes  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Near  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Mr. 
Smith  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  sent  to 
Camp  Ford,  Tyler,  Texas,  but  after  numerous  hard- 
ships and  discomforts  was  finally  exchanged  October 
23,  1864.  With  a  splendid  record  for  faithfulness 
and  patriotic  service,  the  young  soldier  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  was  married,  and  not  long  thereafter 
removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He 
remained  in  the  Hawkeye  State  until  1878,  in  which 
year  he  came  to  Ottawa  County,  Kansas,  taking  up 
a  homestead  of  160  acres  six  miles  northwest  of  Del- 
phos.  This  he  continued  to  operate  until  1901,  when 
ne  bought  a  farm  at  the  edge  of  the  town  and  sold  his 
other  property.  In  the  winter  of  1916  he  disposed 
of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  retired  from  farming,  and 
in  February,  1917,  moved  into  Delphos,  where  he  has 
a  commodious  modern  home.  Mr.  Smith  was  success- 
ful in  his  agricultural  work  and  at  all  times  was  a 
progressive  farmer,  using  up-to-date  methods  and 
helping  his  community  to  mamtain  high  agricultural 
standards.  In  addition  to  his  home,  which  is  located 
at  First  and  Washington  streets,  he  is  the  owner  of 
considerable  other  town  property  and  is  now  known  as 
one  of  the  localily's  substantial  men.  On  April  14, 
1871,  Mr.  Smith  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  during  his  long  career  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  had  charges  in  different  counties  of 
Iowa  and  ten  counties  of  Kansas.  He  still  occasion- 
ally fills  a  pulpit  and  his  work  has  been  a  great  influ- 
ence for  good  in  the  communities  in  which  he  has 
prosecuted  his  ministerial  labors.  As  a  republican 
Reverend  Smith  is  one  of  the  strong  men  of  his  party. 
After  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ottawa 
County  Commissioners  for  six  years,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Kansas  Legislature  for  the  session  of  1895, 
and -served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  assess- 
ment and  taxation,  public  institutions,  telegraphs  and 
telephones  and  others.  His  public  services  were  of  a 
decidedly  energetic  and  helpful  character.  Frater- 
nally Reverend  Smith  belongs  to  Delphos  Lodge  No. 
129,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  he  also 
holds  membership  in  Belphos  Post  No.  116,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  is  at  present  com- 
mander. 

In  Highland  County,  Ohio,  in  1865,  Reverend  Smith 
was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Orebaugh,  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  and  Catherine  (Ludwig)  Orebaugh,  farm- 
ing people  of  Ohio.  Nine  children  were  bom  to  this 
union:  Isaac  J.,  who  is  a  passenger  conductor  on  the 
Souther^i  Pacific  Railroad  and  resides  at  Portland, 
Oregon;  William  H.,  who  was  a  farmer  and  died  at 
Delphos,  Kansas,  in  1895;  Blanche,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  four  years;  Maggie,  who  is  the  wife  of  William 
H.  Barker,  a  carpenter  and  engineer  of  Delphos; 
Asenath,  who  is  the  wife  of  Charles  A.  Truax,  clerk 
in  one  of  the  mercantile  establishments  of  Delphos; 
Samuel  T.,  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  at  Delphos;  Ralph,  who  is  head  miller 
of  the  Wolf  Milling  Company  at  Ellinwood,  this  state; 


George  Logan,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  at  Oolver, 
Kansas;  and  Vida,  who  married  I.  C.  Ellison,  of 
Wynne,  Arkansas,  roadmaster  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad. 

Hon.  John  O.  Adams.  Of  the  men  who  in  recent 
years  have  come  to  the  forefront  in  the  business  and 
of&cial  life  of  Ottawa  County,  few  have  accomplished 
such  great  and  substantial  results  within  so  short  a 
period  of  time  as  has  John  O.  Adams.  A  resident  of 
Delphos  since  1901,  this  energetic  and  capable  young 
man  has  worked  his  way  to  a  substantial  place  in  busi- 
ness circles,  while  in  of&cial  affairs  he  has  been 
equally  energetic  and  successful,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1917  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  His  record  as  a 
merchant  and  as  a  public  servant  has  been  an  honor- 
able one,  marked  by  distinctive  achievement  and 
straightforward  acceptance  of  his  opportunities  and 
responsibilities. 

John  O.  Adams  was  born  at  Langley,  Kansas,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1889,  being  a  son  of  John  R.  and  Mai^^  C. 
(Sward)  Adams,  and  a  member  of  an  old  New  Eng- 
land family  which  immigrated  from  England  to  Mas- 
sachusetts during  the  era  of  the  American  colonies. 
John  R.  Adams  was  bom  in  1860,  at  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  was  reared  and  received  or- 
dinary educational  advantages.  When  he  left  his 
native  state,  in  young  manhood,  he  went  to  Zearing, 
Iowa,  where  for  several  years  he  followed  the  trade 
of  carpenter,  and  in  1885  came  to  Kansas  and  settied 
at  Langley,  where  he  continued  to  follow  that  voca-  • 
tion.  Subsequentiy  he  removed  to  Marquette,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  established  himself  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  succeeded  in  his  activities  there  until 
1901,  when  he  came  .to  Delphos  and  opened  the  general 
store  that  is  now  owned  by  his  widow,  and  of  which 
his  son  is  the  manager.  Mr.  Adams  was  successful 
in  building  up  a  good  trade  in  this  community,  where 
he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his 
honorable  business  methods  and  the  fairness  and 
honesty  of  his  transactions.  From  modest  beginnings 
the  enterprise  grew  to  important  proportions  and 
under  his  able  and  energetic  management  became 
known  as  a  desirable  commercial  asset.  In  his  re- 
lations with  his  fellow  business  men  Mr.  Adams  never 
took  advantage  of  another's  misfortune,  and  while 
he  was  alive  to  all  business  opportunities  his  career 
was  singularly  free  from  the  doubtful  practices  of 
some  workers  in  the  commercial  field.  He  died  at 
Delphos,  in  1907.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  democrat,  but 
his  part  in  politics  and  public  life  was  only  a  minor 
one,  except  that  he  took  an  interest  in  good  move- 
ments, realizing  their  worth  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  community.  His  fraternal  affiliation  was  with 
Marquette  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Mr.  Adams  married  Miss  Mary  C.  Sward,  who  was 
bom  in  1866,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  who  survives 
him  and  still  resides  at  Delphos.  In  addition  to 
the  store,  which>  is  situated  on  the  Square,  Mrs.  Adams 
is  the  owner  of  her  residence  on  Custer  Avenue,  of  a 
farm  of  160  acres  located  in  Mitchell  County,  and 
of  other  property.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  became  the 
parents  of  five  children:  John  O.;  Charles,  who  is 
the  proprietor  of  an  automobile  garage  at  Salina, 
Kansas;  William  A.,  who  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Delphos;  Alva  S.,.  who  resides  with  his  mother  and 
is  a  student  of  the  Delphos  High  School;  and  Frank, 
who  lives  with  his  mother  and  is  attending  the  graded 
schools. 

John  O.  Adams  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Delphos,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city   completed  his   primary  education,   being   grad* 
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uated  from  the  Delphos  High  School  in  the  class  of 
1910.  Following  this  he  was  sent  to  Washington 
and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  where 
he  took  a  literary  and  law  course,  but  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to  Delphos  to  take 
charge  of  the  elder  man's  large  business  interests. 
These  include  holdings  in  several  important  enter- 
prises, the  store  at  Delphos  and  the  farm  in  Mitchell 
County,  and  in  superintending  these  matters  the 
younger  man  has  shown  the  same  kind  of  ability 
and  foresight  that  made  his  father  so  successful.  An 
up-to-date  stock  is  carrie'd  in  the  general  store,  care- 
fully chosen  with  regard  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  community,  and  the  same  honorable  policy  that 
actuated  the  elder  man's  movements  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  prosperity  to  his  son.  In  the  public  affairs 
of  the  city  Mr.  Adams  has  always  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  strong  and  force- 
ful workers  of  the  county  democracy.  After  serving 
for  several  years  in  the  Delphos  City  Council,  where 
he  made  an  excellent  record  for  efficient  service,  in 
the  spring  of  1917  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
mayor.  As  the  incumbent  of  this  position  he  is  giv- 
ing the  people  a  clean  and  .businesslike  administra- 
tion and  has  endeavored  in  so  far  as  has  lain  in  his 
power  to  promulgate  and  foster  civic  movements 
for  the  advancement  of  his  city.  He  is  well  known  in 
fraternal  life,  being  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Bite  Mason,  past  master  of  Delphos  Lodge  No.  202, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  a  member  of 
Salina  Consistory  No.  3,  and  of  Isis  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Salina; 
past  chancellor  commander  of  Delphos  Lodge  No. 
74,  Knights  of  Pythias;  and  past  master  workman 
of  Delphos  Lodge  No.  128,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  also  holds  membership  in  the  Com- 
mercial Club. 

In  June,  1916,  at  Valencia,  Kansas,  Mr.  Adams 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Pansy  Mitchell, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  resides  at  Valencia,  is  a  retired  telephone  busi- 
ness man,  while  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  deceased. 

Edson  Baxter.  Now  serving  as  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Marion,  Captain  Baxter  is  an  old  timer 
of  Kansas  and  has  lived  in  close  touch  with  the  develop- 
ments of  half  a  century  and  his  own  part  therein 
allows  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  history  of 
that  period. 

The  Baxter  family  came  to  Kansas  in  territorial 
times  and  did  their  pioneering  in  Morris  County. 
Edson  Baxter  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  accom- 
panied the  family  caravan  overland,  and  he  was  able 
to  make  himself  useful  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
settlement.  He  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Lasalle  County, 
Illinois,  October  8,  1842,  a  son  of  June  and  Elizabeth 
(Lenox)  Baxter.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  noted 
English  divine,  Bichard  Baxter.  June  Baxter,  his 
father,  was  bom  near  West  Point,  New  York,  June 
30,  1805.  In  early  life  he  learned  the  trade  of  black- 
smith, and  from  New  York  went  to  Illinois.  In  1858 
he  brought  his  family  with  wagons  and  teams  west- 
ward from  Central  Illinois  and  located  on  land  which 
he  pre-empted  in  Morris  County,  Kansas.  The  rest  of 
his  active  years  were  spent  there  as  a  farmer,  and  he 
died  May  20,  1890.  When  the  Baxter  family  settled 
in  Morris  County  the  settlers  lived  chiefly  along  the 
creeks.  Law  and  order  were  not  securely  established, 
and  besides  some  Indian  scares  the  population  suffered 
to  some  extent  from  the  civil  warfare  then  raging  in 
Kansas  and  afterward  extended  through  the  entire 


country.  Not  infrequently  the  Baxters  lived  on  buf- 
falo meat,  since  buffalo  were  still  numerous  in  the 
country. 

June  Baxter  was  married  in  1838  to  Elizabeth 
Lenox,  w)io  was  born  in  Chautauqua  County,  New 
York,  in  1807.  She  died  in  Morris  County,  Kansas,  in 
1885.  They  became  the  parents  of  thirteen  children, 
eleven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Those  still  living  are : 
Charles,  of  White  City,  Kansas;  Edson;  and  Eliza, 
wife  of  F.  M.  Penland,  a  farmer  of  Marion  County. 

Edson  Baxter  had  attended  school  three  months  each 
year  in  the  winters  in  his  rural  community  of  I«awUle 
County,  Illinois.  While  giving  a  hand  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  father 's  pre-emption  in  Morris  County  he 
also  attended  school  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  in  the 
winter  of  1860  for  three  months,  and  at  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  in  the  winter  of  1862  for  three  months.  In 
1859  he  had  the  distinction  of  teaching  the  first  school 
in  Morris  County  outside  of  Council  Grove.  While 
attending  school  at  Junction  City  Mr.  Baxter  worked 
every  Saturday  in  the  office  of  the  Junction  City  Union, 
then  owned  by  the  late  venerable  George  W.  Martin. 
He  learned  something  about  printing  and  newspaper 
work,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  opportunity  as  a  means 
of  a  permanent  career. 

In  1862  Captain  Baxter  became  a  salesman  in  a 
store  at  Council  Grove  owned  by  U.  Conn,  and  then 
from  the  spring  of  1863  worked  for  G.  U.  Sincock  until 
1864.  On  the  16th  of  July  of  that  year  he  enlisted 
in  Company  C  of  the  Seventeenth  Kansas  Infantry. 
The  service  of  this  regiment  while  he  was  a  member 
was  on  the  plains,  guarding  mail  coaches  and  other 
property  against  hostile  Indians  and  outlaws.  In 
December,  1864,  Mr.  Baxter  became  salesman  in  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Salina,  owned  by  H.  L.  Jones.  He  was 
elected  register  of  deeds  of  Saline  County  at  the 
November  election  in  1865,  and  filled  that'oflice  two 
years,  and  subsequently  one  year  by  impointment.  He 
was  also  subsequently  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  county  treasurer  for  one  year. 

On  March  10,  1869,  Governor  James  M.  Harvey  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Baxter  a  commissioner  to  audit  Indian 
claims.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Marion,  and  that  city 
has  been  his  home  now  for  upwards  of  half  a  centmy. 
He  exercised  his  right  as  a  homesteader  and  developed 
a  claim  four  miles  northwest  of  Marion.  During  the 
years  from  1885  to  1891  Captain  Baxter  was  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  for  a  time  he  was  also  deputy  clerk 
of  the  District  Court  and  deputy  sheriff.  In  1871  he 
assisted  in  organizing  and  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Central  Committee  in  Marion  County. 

While  long  a  man  of  importance  and  leadership  in 
Marion  County,  Captain  Baxter  has  become  widely 
known  over  the  state.  In  1901  he  was  doorkeeper  at 
the  session  of  the  Kansas  State  Senate,  and  in  1903 
served  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Senate.  In  1909  Gover- 
nor W.  R.  Stubbs  appointed  him  colonel  and  inspector 
general  of  the  Kansas  National  Guard.  This  office  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  as  captain  and 
quartermaster  of  the  National  Guard,  and  he  had 
charge  of  the  state  arsenal  at  Topeka  until  February 
2,  1913. 

Captain  Baxter  resigned  from  the  state  office  to 
accept  appointment  as  clerk  of  the  District  Court  of 
Marion  County  to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  1914  he  was  regu- 
larly elected  to  that  office,  with  a  plurality  of  1,046 
votes,  and  in  1916  was  again  the  choice  of  the  people 
by  a  majority  of  1,924.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Baxter 
is  the  most  painstaking  official  ever  elected  in  Marion 
County.  The  same  reputation  follows  him  from  hl^ 
work  as  a  state  official.     Secretary  of  State  Seesicms 
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wrote  at  the  time  Captain  Baxter  was  a  candidate  for 
election  as  clerk  of  the  District  Court:  **I  have  been 
reasonably  well  posted  on  the  affairs  around  the  state 
house  for  twenty  years,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  there 
never  was  a  more  efficient  aiid  competent  official  in  the 
state  house  than  Captain  Baxter.  He  had  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  under  his  care,  and  when  he 
left  the  office  to  take  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Marion  County  everything  checked  out 
to  a  cent.  Not  only  was  he  accurate  in  his  accounts 
and  dealings,  but  he  was  neat  in  his  work  and  the 
quartermaster's  department  became  one  of  the  show 
places  in  the  state  house  on  account  of  the  neat  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  kept. ' ' 

Captain  Baxter  is  a  member  and  the  present  Adju- 
tant of  Pollock  Post  No.  42,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  at  Marion. 


member  of  a  party  that  left  New  Paris,  Indiana,  on 
May  1, 1860.  The  families  consisted  of  William  P.  and 
Charity  T.  Shreve  and  their  seven  children,  named 
Bebecca  A.,  Sarah  E.,  Benjamin  E.,  Mary  L.,  Samuel 
H.,  George  F.  and  Emile  A.;  George  and  Betsy  Grif- 
fith and  their  three  children,  named  Mary  A.,  Joey  and 
Alexander,  and  George  Griffith's  two  brothers,  John 
and  Edward,  then  unmarried;  William  Billings  and  his 
wife  Keziah,  and  their  three  children,  Hattie,  Hannah 
and  Charles  Butterfield ;  Benjamin  Frazier  and  Henry 
Blanchard,  single  men.  The  journey  was  made  over- 
land, and  the  party  camped  by  the  roadsides  and 
cooked  their  meals  on  the  ground.  They  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Quincy  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing  water  while  they  crossed  Missouri,  that  being 
a  time  of  great  drouth.  Their  destination  was  Coffey 
County,  Kansas,  but  failing  to  find  timber  there  they 


FntST  School  House  in  Marion  County,  Kansas 
Built  in  the  spring  of  1864.    Rebecca  A.  Shreve  was  the  first  teacher. 


On  May  20,  1865,  Captain  Baxter  married  Rebecca 
A.  Shreve.  Mrs.  Baxter  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  December  4,  1844,  a  daughter  of  William  P. 
Shreve,  who  came  to  Kansas  in  1860  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  locate  in  Marion  County.  Mrs.  Baxter  is 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Marion  County,  and  she  has  among  numerous  other 
distinctions  as  an  old  settler  the  honor  of  having 
taught  the  first  school  in  Marion  County.  Photographs 
of  ^is  pioneer  schoolhouse  are  still  extant.  They  rep- 
resent an  old  log  building  covered  with  sod,  with  a 
door  at  one  end,  a  small  window  in  the  side  and  a 
rough  chimney  sticking  up  at  one  corner.  The  build- 
ing was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1864.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  larger  school  district  in  all  Kansas, 
since  it  contained  an  area  of  over  thirty-one  thousand 
square  miles.  To  maintain  the  school  taxes  were  col- 
lected at  Fort  Dodge,  175  miles  away,  and  at  inter- 
mediate points  along  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

At  the  old  settlers'  picnic  of  Marion  held  in  1912 
Mrs.  Baxter  was  called  upon  to  read  an  article  on  the 
settlement  of  Marion  County,  and  some  extracts  from 
that  article  have  special  reference  and  pertinence  to 
this  sketch  and  this  publication.  Mrs.  Baxter  was 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  came  to  Kansas 
and  was  well  qualified  to  tell  the  story.     She  was  a 


went  on  to  Marion  County,  arriving  about  the  last  of 
June  or  the  first  of  July.  Mrs.  Baxter  recalled  many 
interesting  experiences  with  the  Indians,  chiefly  the 
Kaws,  but  the  Indians  were  almost  without  exception 
peaceable  and  made  no  trouble  for  the  pioneers.  The 
chief  Indian  scare  came  in  1854,  while  Mrs.  Baxter 
was  teaching  the  school  above  mentioned.  There  was 
abundance  of  opportunity  to  secure  wild  game,  turkey, 
antelope,  deer  and  buffalo,  and  one  time,  during  a 
severe  winter,  Mrs.  Baxter  recalls  the  fact  of  an  im- 
mense herd  of  buffalo  covering  the  entire  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Marion  and  being  only  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  eating  the  hay  of  the  settlers.  The 
pioneer  home  of  the  Shreva  family  was  a  log  house 
near  Walnut  Creek,  with  a  stone  wall  around  the  south 
and  part  way  around  the  west  for  protection  from  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Shreve  plowed  two  deep  furrows  in  the 
fall  of  1861  and  planted  walnuts  in  them,  and  some 
of  those  walnut  trees  still  mark  the  furrow  on  the 
east  side  of  Walnut  Creek  in  the  City  of  Marion.  The 
old  school  house  where  Mrs.  Baxter  taught  was  on  the 
east  side  of  Muddy  Creek,  a  little  northeast  of  the 
Shreve  home  and  not  far  from  the  old  waterworks 
plant. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Baxter  had  eight  children,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters.    Florence  was  bom  December 
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11, 1866.  Alvin  was  bom  September  4, 1868.  WUliazn 
June  was  born  April  8,  1870.  Carrie  Alma  was  born 
March  14,  1873.  Mary,  born  August  10,  1874,  died  in 
infancy.  Ambrose  Centennial  was  bom  July  4,  1876. 
Lorena  was  born  April  28,  1879.  Elizabeth  was-  bom 
July  28,  1881. 

Oeokgs  W.  Barker.  The  art  of  successful  sales- 
manship can  not  be  acquired  by  every  one,  for  to  a 
large  degree  it  is  an  endowment  of  nature,  and  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  in  the  business  of  auctioneering, 
in  which  a  feature  of  chance  prevails,  which  the 
salesman  must  have  the  wide-awake  alertness  to  in- 
stantly recognize  and  take  advantage.  In  system- 
atized selling  prices  are  stable  facts,  but  no  one 
knows  better  than  the  successful  auctioneer  that  the 
price  of  his  goods  is  controlled  by  the  effect  of  his 
own  shrewdness,  manner  and  personality.  Among 
the  best  known  residents  of  Ottawa  County  is  George 
W.  Barker,  a  substantial  citizen  of  Minneapolis  who 
probably  has  no  equal  in  this  section  of  Kansas  as 
a  general  auctioneer. 

George  W.  Barker  was  born  in  McDonough  County, 
Illinois,  November  11,  1866.  His  parents  were  Noble 
and  Mary  E.  (Samon)  Barker,  the  father  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  war,  who  died  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas, 
in  1891.  He  was  born  in  1826,  at  JeffersonviUe, 
Indiana,  which  state  was  the  home  of  his  father,  who 
was  bom  in  1810.  Grandfather  Barker  was  a  ship 
carpenter  by  trade.  He  came  to  Kansas  in  the  '80s 
and  died  at  Delphos  in  this  state  in  1886.  Noble 
Barker  was  reared  and  received  his  education  at  Jef- 
f ersonville,  Clark  County,  Indiana,  but  removed  to 
McDonough  Coimty  in  early  manhood  and  there  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockraising.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enlist  for  service  in  the  Civil  war  and 
became  a  second  lieutenant  but  was  stricken  with  ty.- 
phoid  fever  and  was  never  afterward  able  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  battle  and  march,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  after  his  recovery  he  was  a  sutler. 
He  came  with  his  family  to  Saline  County,  Kansas,  in 
1869,  and  to  Ottawa  County  in  1873.  During  his 
entire  life  in  Kansas  he  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  his  political  views  he  was  a  democrat,  fra- 
ternally he  belonged  to  the  Salina  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  from  youth  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Noble  Barker  was  married  in  Indiana  to  Mary  E. 
Samon,  who  was  bom  in  1828,  in  Illinois,  and  died 
at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  in  1890.  The  following  chil- 
dren were  born  to  this  marriage :  George  W. ;  Qiarles 
and  Maggie,  both  of  whom  died  when  still  young; 
William,  who  is  a  resident  of  Minneapolis,  Kansas; 
Ida  ^d  Mary,  twins,  and  both  reside  on  the  old  home- 
stead eight  miles  southeast  of  Minneapolis,  the 
father's  estate,  comprising  640  acres,  the  latter  being 
the  wife  of  Millard  Gardinier;  Robert,  who  owns 
120  acres  of  the  old  homestead,  resides  on  his  prop- 
erty; Jesse,  who  is  a  farmer  and  stockman,  lives  six 
miles  east  and  one  mile  south  of  Bennington,  Kansas; 
Carrie,  wife  of  Bert  Isabell,  who  resides  on  a  part 
of  the  old  home;  and  Noble,  who  died  in  infancy. 

George  W.  Barker  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Ottawa  County  and  remained  with  his  father  on  the 
home  place  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Desiring  then  to  see  something  of  the  western  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Montana  and  passed  a  year  there, 
during  this  time  working  in  the  mines.  He  then 
decided  that  Ottawa  County  offered  better  opportuni- 
ties and  more  comfortable  living  than  he  had  found 
in  the  Northwest,  and  after  reaching  home  resumed 
his  farm  industries  and  carried  them  on  until  1913, 


when  he  sold  hid  farm  of  160  acres  and  took  np  fail 
residence  on  First  Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Barker 
in  the  meanwhile  had  numerous  other  interesits.  Pot 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  a  general  auctioneer 
and  so  well  qualified  that  his  services  have  been  ii 
demand  all  over  this  section.  At  different  tunes  be 
has  invested  in  prospering  business  enterpriaee,  and 
is  vice  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Oil  Company; 
is  vice  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Wall  Paper  k 
Pasting  Company,  and  is  president  of  the  Farmos 
Mutual  Telephone  Association. 

At  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  on  October  1,  1891,  Mr. 
Barker  married  Miss  Ida  E.  Campbell,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  George  H.  and  Levisa  (Wilson)  Camp- 
bell, who  came  to  Ottawa  County  in  1S79.  Daring 
life  George  H.  Campbell  was  a  farmer.  The  mother 
of  Mrs.  Barker  makes  her  home  with  her  cliildr». 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  have  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Hazel,  the  latter  of  whom  resides  with  her  parents. 
The  elder  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Boyd  Clark  and 
they  reside  on  a  farm  eight  miles  northwest  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

In  politics  Mr.  Barker  is  a  stanch  democrat  and 
has  been  a  hearty  party  worker,  although  unwiHing 
to  accept  political  office  for  himself.  For  many  yean 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  is 
a  member  of  Minneapolis  Lodge  No.  97,  and  he  be- 
longs also  to  Minneapolis  Tent  No.  76,  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees. 


Stuewe  Family.  For  thirty-four  years  the 
Stuewe  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  Wabaunsee  County.  Those  of 
the  name  here  are  all  descended  from  Helmuth  Stuew^ 
whose  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  are 
numerously  represented  in  the  county.  John  E. 
Stuewe  was  the  son  of  Helmuth.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  Duchy  of  Mechlenburg,  Germany,  and  was  a 
farmer  there.  He  married  Lisette  Schroeder.  AD 
their  children  were  bom  in  Germany  and  were  named 
in  order  of  birth,  Edward,  Ferdinand,  Albert,  Matilda, 
Meta,  John  H.  and  Otto. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  compulsory  military  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  young  men  of  Germany,  J<^ 
E.  Stuewe  with  his  father,  wife  and  childreai,  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States  in  1871.  They  had 
friends  living  in  Mitchell  County,  Kansas,  and  hither 
they  moved  and  both  Helmuth  and  John  E.  Stnewe, 
his  son,  homesteaded  a  quarter  section  of  raw  prairie 
land.  On  the  land  was  plenty  of  limestone,  and  from 
this  was  built  their  first  home.  The  rafters  were 
made  by  axe  from  living  trees. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  means  they  were  unable  to 
shingle  the  roof  of  this  house.  To  provide  such  means 
and  also  money  sufficient  to  buy  provisions,  the  two 
oldest  boys,  Edward  and  Ferdinand,  hired  out  as 
farm  hands  in  Dickinson  County.  The  money  they 
earned  was  entrusted  to  the  mails  and  was  stolen. 
.To  lose  such  an  amount  now  would  be  considered 
lightly  by  members  of  the  Stuewe  family,  but  it 
was  then  a  calamity,  leaving  the  family  praetittUj 
destitute.  John  E.  Stuewe  at  this  crisis  dug  cellars 
for  his  neighbors  in  order  to  secure  the  money  neces- 
sary to  get  flour  and  other  of  the  simplest  provisions 
at  the  local  stores.  The  winter  following  their  a^ 
rival  the  roof  of  the  old  house  consisted  of  long  grass 
which  grew  plentifully  on  the  bottom  lands.  Their 
own  land  was  broken  with  oxen  and  everyone  worked 
hard  and  endured  privations  for  the  common  good. 
The  early  pathway  of  the  Stuewe  family  in  K^uts 
was  by  no  means  strewn  with  roses.  For  a  few  years 
they  barely  existed  and  had  to  suffer  the  afflietioBS 
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of  draught  and  the  grasshopper  plague.  How  they 
managed  to  get  through  and  gradiiallj  prosper  would 
furnish  material  for  a  heroic  story,  but  here  it  is 
possible  only  to  suggest  the  outlines  of  that  struggle. 

In  1883  Ferdinand  and  Albert  moved  to  Wabaun- 
see County  and  embarked  in  the  creamery  business 
in  Alma.  Both  were  young  and  strong  and  were 
willing  to  work  long  hours  in  order  to  get  ahead. 
Helmuth  Stuewe  died  in  Mitchell  County.  In  the 
early  '90s  the  rest  of  the  family  moved  to  Wabaunsee 
County  and  here  John  E.  Stuewe  and  wife  passed 
the  remainder  of  their  days. 

In  Germany  the  youth  of  the  land  are  taught  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  industry  and  economy.  This  was 
characteristic  of  the  Stuewes.  They  worked  hard, 
saved,  were  honest  and  at  all  times  commanded  wide 
.  respect.  John  E.  Stuewe  was  a  man  of  superior  edu- 
cation. He  stood  about  siz  feet  tall,  weighed  nearly 
200  pounds,  was  industrious  and  was  a  credit  to  the 
land  of  his  adoption. 

Ferdinand  Stuewe  was  bom  March  19,  1853,  and 
for  the  most  part  was  educated  in  the  old  country. 
He  was  about  eighteen  when  he .  crossed  the  ocean. 
In  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant.  It  is 
customary  in  Germany  for  boys  to  enter  articles  of 
apprenticeship  in  merchandising  lines  as  in  the  trades. 
This  experience  was  no  doubt  of  immense  value  to 
Ferdinand  Stuewe  and  gave  him  the  habits  and  prac- 
tices which  have  made  him  so  successful  in  later 
years.  His  early  life  on  the  plains  of  Kansas  was 
one  of  ceaseless  toil.  He  helped  build  the  old  house 
in  Mitchell  County  which  is  still  standing,  and  aided 
in  breaking  the  virgin  soiL 

After  coming  to  Ahna  he  married  in  October,  1885 
Amelia  Pope.  In  1895  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
the  cattle  business  and  founded  the  Bank  of  Alma, 
of  which  he  has  since  been  president.  As  a  republi- 
can he  was  elected  and  served  two  terms  as  treasurer 
of  Wabaunsee  County.  In  spiritual  matters  Mr. 
Stuewe  adheres  to  the  German  Evangelical  faith, 
which  was  that  of  his  forebears.  Eight  children  have 
been  born  to  his  marriage:  Albert,  Frieda,  Paul  A., 
Victor,  Ehna  (deceased),  Julius,  Ahna  and  Esther. 

Joseph  Edward  Wagoner,  who  has  spent  all  his 
life  in  Chase  County,  has  developed  the  interests  of 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  that 
section  and  is  today  one  of  the  big  producers  in  the 
ranks  of  Kansas  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Wagoner  was  bom  August  17,  1875.  His  birth 
was  a  log  house  on  a  farm  in  Chase  County,  where 
his  parents,  Henry  and  Louisa  (Fleming)  Wagoner, 
was  among  the  early  pioneers.  His  parents  were  both 
born  in  Illinois  and  the  fa'ther  acquired  some  large 
land  holdings  and  for  many  years  directed  the  opera- 
tion of  a  ranch  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Chase  County. 

Joseph  E.  Wagoner  grew' up  on  his  father's  farm 
and  had  a  public  school  education.  Since  leaving 
home  he  has  applied  himself  steadily  to  the  task  of 
farming  for  over  twenty  years  and  his  big  stock  ranch 
of  580  acres  is  now  located  a  mile  south  of  Matfield 
Green.  Mr.  Wagoner  is  a  republican  in  politics  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. 

On  April  14,  1903,  at  Marion,  Kansas,  he  married 
Miss  Ruby  Brandley.  She  too  is  a  native  of  Chase 
County,  having  been  born  in  a  log  house  April  16, 
1876.  She  is  a  daughter  lof  Henry  Brandley  and  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Crocker.  More  detailed 
mention  of  the  Brandley  family  is  made  in  an  article 
on  the  Crocker  family  published  elsewhere.  Mrs. 
Wagoner  was  liberally  educated,  especially  in  music. 


and  before  her  marriage  was  a  teacher  for  six  years 
in  Chase  County  and  gave  musical  instruction.  She 
finished  her  education  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
at  Emporia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagoner  have  one  son, 
Claude,  bom  at  Neal,  Kansas,  March  20,  1904. 

Nicholas  Gosler.  In  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixteeui 
alone  and  without  capital,  Nicholas  Gosler  came  from 
his  native  home  in  Germany  and  settled  in  Chase 
County,  Kansas.  At  the  farm  of  Charles  W.  Bogler, 
one  of  the  old  German  settlers  of  that  county,  he 
found  work  as  a  hand  at  stipulated  wages  of  $100 
per  year.  The  Bogler  farm  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  Matfield  Green.  Mr.  Gosler  arrived  in  Chase 
County  on  Christmas  Day  of  1881,  and  thereafter 
for  ten  years  steadily  worked  on  the  Bogler  farm. 
He  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  farm  hand.  He 
was  a  strenuous  worker  and  he  also  exercised  good 
judgment  in  handling  the  slender  string  of  resources 
that  were  the  remuneration  for  his  worC  All  that  he 
could  save  he  invested  in  stock,  cattle  and  lands,  and 
went  from  the  Bogler  farm  to  a  place  of  his  own, 
continued  farming  and  cattle  raising  on  a  constantly 
increasing  scale,  and  in  twenty  years  from  the  time 
he  arrived  in  Kansas  poor  and  friendless  he  was  one 
of  the  men  of  affiuence  in  Chase  County. 

This  is  a  record  that  has  been  equalled  by  very 
few  of  the  early  comers  to  Kansas.  Mr.  Gosler  was 
born  in  Germany  January  4,  1865,  a  son  of  John 
and  Catherine  Gosler.  His  father,  who  was  a  gardener, 
died  in  the  old  country  when  his  son  Nicholas  was 
three  years  old.  The  widowed  mother  is  still  living 
in  the  old  country  and  is  now  seventy-nine.  There 
were  just  two  children,  the  daughter  Margaret  having 
been  bom  December  1,  1870,  and  still  living,  un- 
married, with  her  mother. 

Nicholas  Gosler  obtained  his  limited  education  in 
the  Town  of  Asch  and  attended  the  village  school 
until  fourteen.  He  then  began  learning  the  wagon 
making  trade,  and  left  that  to  come  to  .^erica. 

In  1903  Mr.  Gosler  was  one  of  the  men  who  or- 
ganized the  Matfield  Green  State  Bank.  In  1906  he 
was  chosei^  its  cashier  and  has  given  much  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  this  office  to  the  present 
time.  The  bank  has  a  capital  of  $10,000,  surplus  of 
$6,000,  while  its  deposits  average  $70,0Q0.  Thus  Mr. 
Gosler  has  figured  in  his  home  county  as  a  farmer, 
stock  raiser  and  banker. 

On  August  17,  1891,  he  married  Miss  Adaline  Bog- 
lerf  She  was  also  bom  in  Germany  and  is  a  sister 
'  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Bogler,  with  whom  Mr.  Gosler 
worked  the  first  ten  years  he  spent  in  Chase  County. 
Her  parents  came  to  Kansas  in  1859.  They  had 
lived  in  Iowa  before  coming  to  Kansas. 

Mr.  Gosler  is  an  active  republican  and  has  been  a 
man  of  affairs  outside  of  his  private  business.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Chase  County  from  1907  to  1911,  and  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  1916  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chase  County 
High  School.  His  home  is  in  Matfield  Green,  but 
he  owns  and  operates  a  valuable  stock  farm  one  mile 
south  of  Bazaar  in  Chase  County. 

John  W.  Peters  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  ranchers  and  stock  raisers  and 
dealers  in  Wabaunsee  County.  His  home  is  at  Esk- 
ridge  and  he  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
life  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Peters  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, March  2,  1862.  His  birth  occurred  after  his 
father  died  and  he  was  only  two  or  three  years  old 
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when  he  was  orphaned  by  the  death  of  his  mother. 
He  is  of  substantial  Holland  Dutch  ancestry.  His 
forefathers  came  from  Holland  and  were  colonial 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  His  grandfather,  John 
Peters,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  became 
a  pioneer  in  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia,  or  Old 
Virginia  as  it  was  then.  Peterstown  and  Peters 
Mountain  in  that  vicinity  were  named  in  his  honor. 
He  had  a  large  plantation  for  the  raising  of  tobacco 
and  other  crops  and  also  kept  a  tavern  and  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  local  prominence.  His 
death  occurred  at  Peterstown.  J.  A.  Peters,  father 
of  John  W.,  was  bom  at  Peterstown  in  Monroe  Coimty 
in  1817,  and  died  there  in  January,  1862.  He  spent 
his  active  life  as  a  farmer,  was  a  democrat,  and  was 
a  working  member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church. 
He  married  Sarah  Peek,  a  sister  of  Senator  Peck  of 
West  Virginia.  She  was  born  in  Monroe  County  of 
that  state  in  1819  and  died  there  in  1864.  John  W. 
was  the  youngest  of  their  children.  A  record  of  the . 
others  is  as  follows:  Ann,  wife  of  B.  M.  Shumate, 
a  farmer  at  Gardner,  Kansas;  Elizabeth,  living  in 
Monroe  County,  West  Virginia,  widow  of  Charles 
Walker,  who  was  a  farmer;  S.  C.  Peters,  a  stockman, 
banker  and  capitalist  at  Union,  West  Virginia;  Henry 
C,  likewise  a  prosperous  farmer  and  stockman  at 
Union,  West  Virginia;  J.  P.  Peters,  in  the  livestock 
commission  business  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Sarah, 
living  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  widow  of  W,  T. 
Blacker,  who  conducted  a  coal  and  feed  business  and 
was  a  large  property  owner  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
his  widow  being  now  manager  of  his  estate;  and 
John  W. 

John  W.  Peters  after  the  death  of  his  parents  was 
reared  by  his  sister  Mrs.  B.  M.  Shumate.  With  her 
he  came  to  Kansas  in  1870,  first  locating  at  the  Town 
of  Doniphan  in  Doniphan  County,  next  to  Troy  in 
1871,  and  in  1875  to  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  Mis- 
souri. In  the  fall  of  1879  the  Shumate  family  came 
to  Alma  in  Wabaunsee  County.  Mr.  Peters  attended 
public  schools  in  these  different  localities,  and  his 
education  was  finished  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
then  went  to  work  for  a  livestock  firm  feeding  and 
herding  cattle  on  the  prairies  of  Wabaunsee  County. 
Four  years  later  he  and  his  brother  J.  P.  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Eskridge,  conducting 
a  store  there  for  four  years.  Since  then  Mr.  Peters 
has  given  his  time  and  attention  to  the  cattle  business 
on  a  large  scale.  He  feeds,  grazes,  buys  and  sells 
cattle,  and  his  main  ranch  comprises  1,160  acres  ^  in 
Wabaunsee  County,  besides  eighty  acres  adjoining 
Eskridge.  Mr.  Peters  is  unmarried  and  has  his  home 
on  Pine  Street  in  Eskridge.  He  is  a  democrat  in 
politics  and  in  Masonry  is  affiliated  with  Eminence 
Lodge  No.  205,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Burlingame  Chapter  No.  4,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
Topeka  Commandery  No.  5  of  the  Knights  Tempjar. 

RiCHABD  E.  Thoes,  present  postmaster  of  Alma, 
represents  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  pioneer 
families  of  Wabaunsee  County.  His  father  is  still 
living  at  Alma,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  is  one 
of  the  survivors  of  that  historic  time  when  Kansas 
was  a  territory  and  the  center  of  conflict  between 
the  free  state  and  the  slavery  forces. 

This  Kansas  pioneer  is  Mr.  Joseph  Thoes.  He 
was  born  in  the  Rhine  Provine  of  Germany  in  No- 
vember, 1828.  His  father,  John  Thoes,  was  bom  in 
the  same  locality,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and 
for  nine  years  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  finally  took  his 
family  to  Algiers  in  Northern  Africa,  and  spent  the 


rest  of  his  life  looking  after  a  farm  in  that  country. 
Joseph  Thoes  learned  the  trade  of  Ihoemaker  duriBg 
his  early  youth,  and  spent  six  years  in  France-  In 
1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  landed  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  lived  for  two  years,  and  on  July  1,  1852,  arrived 
at  what  was  then  practically  the  frontier  ontxKist 
of  the  Missouri  River  Valley,  Westport,  now  KaTifBM 
CSty,  Missouri.  After  a  year  there  he  moved  into 
Kansas  and  located  in  Wabaunsee  County.  He  took 
up  a  homestead,  and  still  owns  that  tract  of  land 
upon  which  his  pioneer  efforts  were  expended  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  He  is  now  owner  of  a  fine  and 
well  cultivated  farm  of  260  acres  four  miles  sooth 
of  Alma.  For  some  years  he  has  lived  retired  in 
Alma.  He  began  casting  his  vote  as  an  American 
citizen  in  support  of  the  republican  party,  but  of 
late  years  has  been  a  democrat.  At  one  time  he 
was  county  commissioner  of  Wabaunsee  County^,  and 
during  the  Civil  war  he  was  in  the  State  Militia 
and  was  called  out  to  repel  Price's  raid.  Joseph 
Thoes  married  Augusta  Diebold.  She  was  bom  in 
Northern  Germany  in  1844  and  is  now  seventy- three 
years  of  age.  Their  children  were:  Bertha,  'who 
lives  at  Alma,  widow  of  Joseph  Ech,  who  had  a  lumber 
yard  at  Alma;  Emil,  cashier  in  a  bank  at  Manhat- 
tan; Emma,  wife  of  Louis  Polenske,  a  photographer 
living  at  McFarland,  Kansas;  Richard  E.;  Paulina, 
wife  of  A.  W.  Maas,  a  farmer  seven  miles  west  of 
Alma;  and  Laura,  wife  of  Charles  Simon,  living  at 
Yampa,  Colorado. 

Richard  E.  Thoes  was  bom  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Town  of  Alma  September  3,  1869.  He  grew 
up  on  his  father's  farm,  was  educated  in  the  Ahna 
district  schools,  and  his  active  vocation  for  many 
years  was  farming.  Since  1900  he  has  lived  in  Alma, 
spent  three  years  in  a  lumber  yard,  seven  years  in 
the  furniture  and  undertaking  business,  and  in  1914 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  postmaster  by  Pr^ident 
Wilson.  Mr.  Thoes  is  unmarried  and  makes  his  home 
with  his  parents.  His  father  owns  one  of  the  com- 
fortable homes  on  Main  Street.  Mr.  Thoes  is  a  demo- 
crat, was  for  several  years  trustee  of  Alma  Town- 
ship, has  twice  been  master  of  Alma  Lodge,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  affiliated  with 
Wamego  Chapter  No.  53,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
Topeka  Commandery  No.  5  of  the  Knights  Templar. 

Samuel  Bateman  Chapman  is  the  leading  lum- 
ber merchant  at  Eskridge,  and  has  been  a  Kansas 
business  man  for  a  number  of  years. 

This  branch  of  the  Chapman  family  had  its  original 
seat  in  England  and  Mr^  Chapman's  ancestors  were 
colonial  settlers  in  Maryland.  His  father,  Joshua 
Thomas  Chapman,  was  bom  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  in  1817.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  acc<mi- 
panied  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Chapman, 
to  Meigs  Coimty,  Ohio,  where  the  grandfather  cleared 
up  a  portion  of  the  wildemess  and  converted  it  into 
a  farm.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  that  coimty. 
Joshua  T.  Chapman  was  reared  and  married  in  Meigs 
County  and  his  active  career  was  spent  as  a  farmer. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  he  removed  to  Dupont,  Indiana, 
where  he  continued  farming  until  his  death  in  1884. 
He  was  a  republican  in  politics  and  a  very  active 
supporter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopsd  Churdi.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Mary  Ann  Green.  9ie 
was  born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and  died  at 
Dupont,  Indiana,  some  years  before  her  husband.  A 
record  of  their  children  is  as  follows:  Rozanna  and 
Flora,  both  deceased;  Samuel  B.;  Catherine,  wife 
of  Edward  Gaskell,  a  resident  of  Dupont,  Indiana; 
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Viola,  wife  of  Thomas  Howland,  a  carpenter  and 
farm  owner  at  Paris,  Indiana. 

Samuel  Bateman  Chapman  was  bom  in  Meigs 
County,  Ohio,  September  19,  1845,  and  secured  his 
early  education  in  the  local  schools.  Before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  in  May,  1864,  he  left  his 
father's  farm  and  enlisted  in  CJompany  H  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was 
in  serving  with  his  regiment  until  mustered  out  the 
following  September.  He  then  returned  home,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1865  went  with  his  parents  to  their 
new  farm  at  Dupont,  Indiana.  In  1868,  Mr.  Chap- 
man married  and  began  farming  for  himself  at  Du- 
pont, Indiana.  For  about  a  year  he  was  also  engaged 
in  the  heavy  labor  of  hauling  saw  logs. 

Mr.  Chapman  came  to  Kansas  in  1885,  and  has  since 
been  identified  mth  the  Eskridge  community.  He 
lived  on  and  was  actively  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  farm  of  320  acres  two  miles  east  and 
two  miles  north  of  Eskridge  until  the  fall  of  1904, 
when  he  sold  his  land  and  in  February,  1905,  moved 
to  Eskridge  and  bought  the  lumber  yard  of  J.  D. 
McMichael  &  Company.  The  yard  is  located  on  Main 
Street,  and  he  still  continues  business,  furnishing 
lumber  and  all  classes  of  building  material  to  a  large 
trade  over  this  section  of  Wabaunsee  County.  Mr. 
Chapman  owns  his  home  on  Main  Street  and  has 
considerable  other  local  real  estate. 

In  politics  he  is  a  republican,  and  is  affiliated 
with  Eminence  Lodge  No.  205,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  is  present  commander  of  W.  H. 
Earl  Post  No.  75,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

By  his  first  marriage  Mr.  Cfhapman  has  two  sons: 
Emmett  A.,  living  with  his  father;  and  Claude  C, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  was  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Idaho  and  is  now  in  the  same  business  at 
Los  Angeles,  California.  At  Butler's  Switch,  In- 
diana, in  1881,  Mr.  Chapman  married  for  his  present 
wife  Miss  Dana  McNutt.  She  was  bom  in  Switzer- 
land County,  Indiana,  in  1855.  They  have  three 
children.  Horace  Edgar  is  employed  in  a  lumber 
yard  at  Burley,  Idaho.  Harvey  who  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Eskridge,  is  assisting  his 
father  in  the  lumber  business,  and  he  married  Nettie 
E.  Hakes.  The  youngest  child  is  Nellie  V.,  still  at 
home  with  her  parents. 

Gecaoe  W.  B.  Beverley,  M.  D.  A  resident  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Alma  since  1903,  Doctor  Bever- 
ley is  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  secured  his  early 
training  and  his  professional  qualifications  in  some 
of  the  best  schools  of  that  country. 

His  birth  occurred  in  the  county  or  shire  of  Here- 
ford, England,  August  27,  1872.  He  was  christened 
George  William  Bertram  Beverley.  His  father,  Addi- 
son Beverley,  spent  his  life  as  an  English  farmer 
and  stock  man.  He  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  1840 
and  died  in  Somersetshire  in  March,  1916.  He  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  breeder  and  raiser  of  the 
famous  pedigreed  white  faced  cattle  and  his  cattle 
were  frequently  exhibited  and  were  sold  throughout 
the  British  Empire.  During  his  later  years  he  served 
as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Somersetshire,  presiding 
at  Long  Ashton  sessions.  In  matters  of  politics  he 
was  originally  a  conservative  and  later  becaihe  a 
liberal.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  served  as  warden  for  many  years. 
Addison  Beverley  married  Elizabeth  Bray,  who  was 
bom  in  Hereford  County,  England,  in  1840,  and 
died  in  Somerset  in  April,  1917.  Of  their  children 
Dr.  George  Beverley  is  the  only  one  living  in  the 


United  States.  Ethel  May,  the  oldest,  resides  in 
Somerset  County,  but  is  now  employed  in  Red  Cross 
work  in  a  war  hospital.  Elizabeth  Alice  Gertrude 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  in  Somerset  County. 
Brenda  Marguerite  is  the  wife  of  Charles  B.,  Turner, 
the  latter  being  an  expert  in  a  munition  factory  and 
their  home  is  at  Weston-Super-Mare  in  Somerset 
County.  The  fourth  among  the  children  is  Doctor 
Beverley  .of  Alma.  Addison  Ernest,  the  next  in  age, 
was  formerly  connected  with  a  bank  at  Four  Oaks  in 
Birmingham,  England,  but  is  now  in  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery service  in  the  war.  Kenneth  Harold  lives 
at  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire  and  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon  on  army  duty.  Evelyn  Ida,  the  youngest, 
is  unmarried,  a  resident  of  Somerset  County  and  a 
trained  nurse  now  on  war  duty. 

Doctor  Beverley  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Hereford  County,  England,  attended  a  boys'  acad- 
emy known  as  the  Lucton  School  in  the  same  county, 
and  took  his  collegiate  work  in  the  University  of 
Bristol.  In  1897  he  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  'London  with  the  degrees 
M.  R.  C.  S.  and  L.  B.  C.  P.  Besides  the  thorough  train- 
ing implied  in  the  possession  of  these  degrees  Doctor 
Beverley  was  for  one  year  engaged  in*  hospital  work 
at  Bristol.  In  1899  he  came  to  America,  living  at 
Montreal,  Cankda,  from  Novembeiv  until  March,  1900, 
and  then  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  From 
there  he  moved  to  Alma,  Kansas,  in  1903,  and  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  has  been  busily  engaged  in  look- 
ing after  a  large  general  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice. His^  offices  are  in  the  Carroll  Building  and  he 
also  owns  his  home  in  Alma.  Doctor  Beverley  served 
as  coroner  several  years  and  county  physician  two 
years  in  Wabaunsee  County.  He  is  quite  active  in 
local  republican  politics,  being  chairman  of  the  Be- 
publican  County  Central  Committee. 

His  church  afUiation  is  the  Congregational,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  Alma  Lodge  No.  161,  Ancient 

.Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Topeka  Consistory  No. 
1  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  of  Alma  Lodge  No.  76,  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Alma  Tent 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  Doctor  Beverley 
is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Kansas  State 
Medical  Society. 

In  1898,  at  Bristol,  England,  he  married  Miss 
Agnes  Louise  Gray,  a  native  of  Oxford,  England. 
They  have  three  chUdren :  Gertrude  Addison,  a  senior 
in  the  Alma  High  School;  Dorothy  Agnes,  a  junior 
in  high  school;  and  Jean  Elizabeth,  a  pupil  in  the 
grammar  school. 

Joseph  Cameron  Lockhaet,  a  veteran  Union  sol- 
dier and  a  resident  of  Kansas  for  nearly  forty-five 
years,  has  had  a  successful  business  career  as  a  farmer 
and  rancher  and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
well  spent  lifetime  at  Eskridge  in  Wabaunsee  County. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  bom  in  Salem  Township  of 
Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  12,  1838, 
and  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  still  active  and 
vigorous  for  all  his  experiences.  The  Lockhart  an- 
cestors were  Scotch  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in 
colonial  times.  His  father,  George  .Lockhart,  was 
born  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1807,  spent 
his  life  there  as  a  merchant  and  died  in  1845.  Polit- 
ically he  was  identified  wil^  the  whig  party.  George 
Lockhart  married  Maria  Bidlack,  who  was  bom  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1819  and  died  there 
in  1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Joseph  C,  was 
the  oldest  of  their  four  children.  John  became  a 
Union  soldier  and  died  while  in  the  war.     Isabelle^ 
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who  died  at  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  married  L.  G. 
Dart,  an  insurance  man,  also  deceased.  Qeorge  died 
when  a  young  man  in  New  York  City. 

Joseph  C.  Lockhart  acquired  his  early  education 
in  the  district  schools  of  Luzerne  County  and  also 
for  three  years  attended  the  Wyoming  Seminary  at 
Kingston,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
having  completed  his  education,  he  moved  west  to 
Illinois  and  for  a  time  was  a  merchant  at  Pqlo.  The 
Civil  war  soon  came  on  and  broke  up  his  business 
with  that  of  many  others  and  in  1862  he  volunteered 
in  Company  B  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Cavalry.  He 
was  in  the  service  a  little  more  than  three  years 
imtil  mustered  out  in  1865.  From  his  enlistment  until 
the  close  he  was  practically  in  every  battle  and 
skirmish  in  which  his  regiment  was  engaged  and 
made  a  most  creditable  record  as  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Lockhart  came  to  Elansas  in  1874,  locating 
on  a  farm  near  Auburn  in  Shawnee  Coimty.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Burlingame  and  since  1904  has 
been  retired  at  Eskridge.  Mr.  Lockhart  owns  fajrms 
in  Wabaunsee  and  Lyon  counties,  and  also  in  various 
parts  of  Western  Kansas,  having  a  total  of  12,000 
acres  as  an  evidence. of  his  hard  work  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Hominy,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Lockhart 
is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

His  Eskridge  home  is  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Locust  streets.  He  has  been  twice  married.  The 
name  of  his  first  wife  was  Sarah  Woodruff,  who 
died  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  She  was  the  mother  of  four 
children:  Caroline,  who  is  an  author  and  lives  un- 
married at  Philadelphia;  George,  who^lives  at  Esk- 
ridge and  assists  his  father  in  the  management  of 
the  ranch;  Grace,  wife  of  L.  D.  Edgington,  a  banker 
at  Hominy,  Oklahoma;  and  Eobert,  on  his  father's 
ranch  at  Eskridge. 

In  1890,  at  Sterling,  Illinois,  Mr.  Lockhart  mar- 
ried Miss  Kate  M.  Beed.  She  was  bom  in  Chambers- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  of  colonial  English  ancestry.  Her 
father,  Benjamin  Beed,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1823  and  died  at  Sterling,  Illinois,  in  1909.  Her 
mother,  Harriet  Clark,  was  bom  at  Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1825  and  died  at  Sterling,  Illinois, 
in  1907.  Benjamin  Beed  was  a  cabinet  maker  by 
trade,  but  after  nioving  to  Illinois  in  1854  followed 
farming.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  and  his  wife  had 
eight  children:  Eleanor,  who  lives  at  Sterling,  Illi- 
nois, widow  of  James  McDowell,  a  farmer;  Emily, 
whose  home  is  at  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa,  widow  of  J.  F. 
Bednar,  who  was  a  merchant;  Mrs.  Lockhart,  third 
in  the  family;  John,  a  retired  farmer  at  Sterling, 
Illinois;  Beuben,  a  carpenter  at  Casper,  Wyoming; 
Frank,  a  retired  farmer  at  Sterling;  Clara,  twin 
sister  of  Frank,  wife  of  F.  B.  Taylor,  a  plumber 
at  Sterling;  and  Edna,  who  is  living  unmarried  at 
Sterling.  Mrs.  Lockhart  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  at  Sterling,  Illinois.  She  is  very  active  so- 
cially in  Eskridge,  being  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chur5i  and  its  Ladies  Aid  Society  and 
also  belongs  to  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  the*local  Study  dub. 

Herman  H.  SuDENDoar  was  born  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, October  10, 1832,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1848,  locating  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  learned 
and  followed  the  carpenter  trade.  In  1859  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Kansas  and  continued  to  work  at 
his  trade  for  ten  more  years.  In  1868  he  embarked  in 
the  lumber  business  at  Salina  with  Mr.  C.  Eberhardt, 


they  having  opened  one  of  the  first  lumber  yards  in 
the  town.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1891,  Mr. 
Sudendorf  afterward  contmuing  the  enterprise  alone, 
and  the  business  is  yet  carried  on  in  his  name.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  enterprise,  thoughtful  and  practical, 
and  in  the  early  '70s  he  went  into  the  milling  busi- 
ness, which  is  now  operated  as  the  Western  Star  Mill 
Company.  He  proved  equal  to  many  emergeneiea  in 
the  early  days  of  the  present  city  and  may  justly  be 
recalled  as  one  of  the  upbuilders  of  this  section.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  at  Salina,  and 
likewise  was  a  trustee  of  Baldwin  University  at  Bald- 
win, Kansas.  In  politics  he  was  a  republican  but  never 
was  willing  to  accept  political  office.  He  was  an  ear- 
nest mem^r  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1896  he  retired  from  active  business  life  and  his 
death  took  place  at  Salina  on  April  3,  1913. 

In  1852  Herman  H.  Sudendorf  married  Lizette  W. 
Lange,  who  was  bom  in  Preusminden,  Prussia,  October 
20, 1826,  and  came  to  America  in  1848.  Eight  children 
were  bom  to  them,  ^ve  daughters  and  three  sons,  the 
only  survivors  being  Henry  H.  F.,  the  first  bom,  and 
Edward  H.,  the  youngest,  who  is  occupying  the  old 
homestead  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Western  Star  Mill 
Company  of  Salina.  He  is  also  a  director  of  Planters 
State  Bank  of  Salina.  Edward  H.  is  married  and  has 
one  child,  Edward  J.,  bom  in  1903. 

Henry  H.  F.  Sudendorf  has  been  a  resident  of  Kan- 
sas for  far  over  half  a  century,  accompanying  his  par- 
ents to  the  state  in  1859.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Bank  of  America  at 
Salina.  On  Febmary  11, 1879,  in  this  city,  Mr.  Suden- 
dorf was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Carrie  A.  Dear- 
born, who  was  bom  June  3,  1853,  at  Marlow,  New 
Hampshire,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Bev.  G.  S.  and  Sarah 
A.  (Briggs)  Dearborn.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Sudendorf 
was  born  at  Compton,  New  Hampshire,  October  31, 
1823,  and  died  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  having  come  to  this 
state  in  1865.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  for  fifty-one  years  continued  to  preach  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  mother  of  Mrs. 
Sudendorf  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  and 
was  three  years  old  when  her  parents  brought  her  to 
America.    She  died  at  Logan,  Kansas,  July  4,  1912. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  F.  Sudendorf  have  had  two 
daughters:  a  babe  that  did  not  survive  infancy,  and 
Leila  Wilhelmina.  The  latter  was  bom  August  30, 
1881,  and  was  reared  and  educated  at  Salina,  taking 
special  courses  in  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  and, 
as  she  had  musical  talent,  giving  much  attention  to 
this  art.  Miss  Sudendorf  was  married  on  December 
24,  1903,  to  Bay  A.  Bearwin,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, Boyce  S.  and  Kenneth  Bay.  Mr.  Sudendorf  is 
a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner. 

William  Haert  Littlk,  M.  D.  The  community 
of  Alta  Vista  in  Wabaunsee  County  has  had  the 
capable  services  of  Doctor  Little  as  a  physician  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  In  connection  with  his  large 
practice  Doctor  Little  also  conducts  the  leading  drug 
store  of  the  village. 

Doctor  Little  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Kansas.  He  was  bom  in  Lucas 
County,  near  the  City  of  Toledo,  November  5,  1868. 
He  is  of  colonial  American  stock,  originally  from 
Scotland.  His  people  were  early  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  pioneers  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  His 
father,  Alfred  Little,  was  bom  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
in  1841,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  beeiEmie  a  canal 
boatman,  operating  on  the  canal  between  (^einnati 
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and  Toledo.  He  followed  that  as  a  regular  business 
until  1879,  when  he  came  West  and  settled  in  Mc- 
Pherson  County,  Kansas,  joining  the  pioneers  of  that 
section.  His  farm  was  ten  mUes  northwest  of  the 
Town  of  McPherson,  and  he  lived  there  until  his 
death  in  1902.  He  was  a  republican  in  politics  and 
a  very  strong  and  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Alfred  Little  married  Elizabeth 
Elliott.  She  was  bom  in  1845,  in  Lucas  County, 
Ohio,  and  is  now  living,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Blackman  in  McPher- 
son,  Kansas.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children. 
Doctor  Littie  being  the  oldest.  Lewis,  bom  in  1872, 
is  a  resident  of  Spearville,  Kansas,  and  owns  and 
operates  a  threshing  outfit.  Homer  was  a  farmer 
in  McPherson  County  and  was  accidentally  shot  and 
killed  on  Easter  Sunday  of  1911.  Nettie  is  the  wife 
of  C.  E.  Blackman,  a  farmer  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment dealer  at  McPherson.  Bert,  the  youngest  child, 
owns  a  farm  at  McPherson. 

Doctor  Littie  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  He  was  eleven 
years  of  age  when  the  family  came  to  Kansas  and 
he  continued  his  education  while  living  on  the  farm 
in  McPherson  County.  His  real  preparation  for  his 
profession  was  made  after  he  reached  his  majority 
and  through  his  own  earnings  and  efforts.  For  two 
years  Doctor  Little  attended  Bethany  College  at  Linds- 
borg,  Kansas,  and  at  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course 
was  graduated  in  March,  1900,  with  the  degree  M.D. 
from  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  he  practiced  at  Beulah  in  Beno  County, 
Kansas,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Alta  Vista  since 
1902.  He  has  a  general  medical  and  surgical  practice 
in  both  the  town  and  country.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  look  after  his  numerous  patients 
over  such  a  wide  territory  without  the  use  of  an 
automobile,  and  he  owns  and  handles  very  expertly 
a  seven  pas^nger  Buick  car.  Doctor  little  bought  the 
drug  store  on  Grant  Street  in  1910,  and  he  conducts 
th»  store  and  has  his  offices  there.  His  home  is  also 
on  Grant  Street. 

Doctor  Littie  is  a  member  of  the  County  Medical 
Society,  is  an  old  line  republican  in  politics,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  past  master 
of  Alta  Vista  Lodge  No.  357,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  is  past  consul  of  Alta  Vista  Camp 
No.  176,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and  belongs 
to  the  Occidental  Mutual  Benefit  Association  at 
Salina. 

Doctor  Littie  has  been  twice  married.  In  1890,  ftt 
McPherson,  he  married  Miss  Oassie  Kirkpatrick,  who 
died  at  Alta  Vista  in  1903,  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren. Fay  is  now  the  wife  of  C.  E.  Carlson,  motor 
truck  foreman  for  the  Peck  Sand  Company  at  Kan- 
sas aty,  Missouri.  The  son  Harry,  bom  May  3, 
1900,  graduated  from  the  Alta  Vista  High  School  in 
1917  and  is  now  a  student  in  Kansas  University.  On 
July  17,  1906,  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  Doctor 
Little  married  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  (Weaver)  Dilley.  She 
was  born  in  Michigan  and  her  first  husband,  Charles 
Dilley,  was  a  teacher  by  occupation. 

WiLLARD  VoLNEY  Church  is  One  of  the  older  set- 
tlers in  Marion  County.  This  county  has  been  his 
home  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  has  played  a  varied  part  as  a  lawyer,  public 
ofl&cial  and  business  man. 

Mr.  Church  was  bom  at  Fort  Ann,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1853,  a  son  of  Volney  and  Harriet  (Bush) 
Church.  Mr.  Church  has  the  rather  rare  distinction 
at  this  time  of  being  the  grandson  of  a  Bevolutionary 
Vol.  m—as 


soldier.  His  grandfather,  Willard  Church  was  bom 
at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  in  1758  and  was  a  very 
young  man  when  he  took  up  arms  and  fought  for  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain.  His  father,  Volney 
Church,  was  bom  in  New  York,  February  25,  1804, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  as  a  physician,  but 
subsequently  became  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
To  these  two  vocations  he  gave  the  best  of  his  years 
and  energy.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Hudson,  Michi- 
gan, and  his  death  occurred  at  Saginaw  in  that  state 
in  1893.  He  and  his  wife  were  married  May  19, 
1831,  at  Whiting,  Vermont.  Harriet  Bush  was  born 
at  Norwell,  Vermont,  June  6,  1813,  and  she  died  at 
Fenton,  Michigan,  August  12,  1860.  She  was  a  very 
devout  woman  and  in  close  sympathy  with  her  hus- 
band in  his  ministerial  labors.  They  had  six  chil- 
dren, four  sons  and  two  daughters :  Harriet  Eliza, 
who  was  bora  in  June,  1832,  and  died  at  Hudson, 
Michigan,  September  6,  1861;  Frederick  A.,  who 
was  bom  February  5,  1834,  and  died  in  infancy; 
John  P.,  born  at  Whiting,  Vermont,  September  12, 
1840,  has  been  an  official  in  the  United  States  weather 
bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C,  since  1880;  Marcia, 
bom  at  Wales,  Massachusetts,  June  27,  1845,  and 
died  February  16,  1849;  Frank  Leroy,  born  March 
26,  1850;  and  Willard  V.,  the  youngest. 

In  the  same  year  of  his  birth  Willard  V.  Church's 
parents  removed  to  Western  Michigan,  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  early  youth  at  Fenton,  where  he  attended 
Fenton  Seminary.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Detroit  in  1875.  Seeking 
a  field  for  practice  in  the  West,  he  came  out  to  Kan- 
sas and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  members  of  the  bar 
of  Marion  County.  His  location  was  at  Peabody. 
He  soon  became  editor  of  the  Peabody  Gazette,  and 
managed  that  paper  for  one  year.  In  1877,  selling 
his  interests  in  Marion  Coun^,  he  removed  to  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Ohio,  and  with  his  brother  John  P.  pub- 
lished the  Central  Ohio  News  for  two  years.  He  then 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  first  choice,  Peabody, 
Kansas,  and  bought  a  farm  and  was  active  in  its  man- 
agement for  six  years.  In  1890  Mr.  Churcfr  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  county  clerk  of  Marion  County,  and 
m  1894  was  elected  county  clerk  and  served  two 
terms,  four  years.  In  1899  Governor  W.  E.  Stanley 
appointed  Mr.  Church  state  superintendent  of  in- 
surance. At  the  following  general  election  he  was 
regularly  chosen  to  that  office  on  the  republican  ticket 
and  had  charge  of  the  State  Insurance  Department 
of  Kansas,  altogether  four  years.  Following  this 
connection  Mr.  Church  became  district  manager  in 
Kansas  for  the  Illinois  Life  Insurance  Company,  but 
in  1913  he  located  at  Marion  and  concentrated  his 
attention  upon  the  real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Church  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  belongs 
to  the  Federated  Church  of  Marion.  He  was  married 
at  Peabody,  Kansas,  October  15,  1877,  to  Miss  Ida 
L.  Calbeck.  She  was  bom  in  Iowa  February  17, 
1860,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Lich- 
tenwalter)  Calbeck.  Her  father,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Marion  County,  Kansas, 
and  died  at  Peabody  in  1900.  Mrs.  Church's  mother 
was  of  German  origin  and  died  at  Peabody  in  1915. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Church  have  one  child,  Grace  Edna. 
She  was  bom  at  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  August  20, 
1878,  and  was  married  in  1903  to  John  Calvin  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  bom  in  Cloud 
County,  and  is  now  in  the  wholesale  lumber  business 
in  the  Northwest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  two 
children:  Phillip  Church,  born  May  20,  1907,  and 
Barbara,  bom  in  1917. 
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Rev.  Andrew  Jaokson  Bixleb,  an  Ohio  man  by 
birth  and  a  veteran  Union  soldier,  came  to  Marion, 
Kansas,  over  forty-five  years  ago  and  gave  the  best 
years  of  his  active  career  to  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  He  is  now  living  retired  in  a 
comfortable  home  at  Marion. 

His  has  been  a  life  of  almost  ceaseless  activity  and 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  church  and  society.  His 
birth  occurred  on  a  farm  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1844.  His  parents  were  David  L.  and  Cath- 
erine (Richards)  Bixler.  His  father,  who  was  bom 
in  Maryland  in  1796,  moved  at  the  age  of  seven  with 
his  parents  to  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
his  early  life,  until  the  age  of  twenty,  was  spent  on 
a  farm.  His  parents  having  died  in  the  meantime,  he 
came  to  Stark  County,  Ohio,  which  was  then  a  com- 
paratively new  district  in  Northern  Ohio.  The  site 
of  the  present  City  of  Canton  contained  only  a  few 
buildings,  and  he  went  a  little  distance  away  from 
that  center  and  established  a  home  on  Government 
land.  He  developed  a  good  farm  and  made  agricul- 
ture his  vocation  until  July  20,  1867.  He  was  a  life 
long  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of  eighteen  chil- 
dren by  his  two  wives.  In  1818  he  married  Miss 
Markley,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  five 
children  were  named  Daniel,  Christina,  Esther,  John 
and  George,  all  now  deceased.  In  1826  he  married 
Catherine  Bichards,  who  was  bom  in  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  June  2,  1806,  and  died  June  13,  1871. 
Her  thirteen  children,  nine  sons  and  four  daughters, 
are  briefly  given  record  as  follows:  Israel,  born 
July  19,  1828,  died  in  1907;  Mary  Ann,  bom  June 
26,  1830,  died  in  1876;  Levi,  bom  January  27,  1831, 
was  a  Civil  war  soldier  in  the  First  Michigan  Light 
Artillery  and  died  in  1898;  Jacob,  bom  January  17, 
1833,  was  in  the  Union  army  with  the  Seventy-ninth 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  died  in  1892;  David,  bom  Janu- 
ary 30,  1834,  died  in  1890;  Catherine,  bom  June  7, 
1836,  died  in  1907;  Benjamin  Washington,  bom  May 
7,  1838,  is  now  living  at  East  Akron,  Ohio,  was  a 
Union  soldier  in  the  104th  Ohio  Infantry;  Elizabeth, 
bom  August  31,  1840,  died  in  1905;*  Susan,  bom 
June  26,  1842,  died  in  1902;  the  tenth  in  age  is 
Rev.  Andrew  J.;  Henry,  bom  September  7,  1846, 
served  in  the  Civil  war  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio 
Infantry  and  died  in  1912;  William,  bom  March  17, 
1848,  fought  for  the  Union  with  the  Twenty-fifth 
Ohio  Regiment,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  promi- 
nent minister  of  the  Brethren  Church  at  East  Akron, 
Ohio;  Louis,  bom  May  14,  1850,  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  private  detective  and  died  in  1902.  This 
is  truly  a  notable  family.  All  of  them  grew  up  and 
lived  past  middle  age,  most  of  the  sons  were  soldiers 
of  the  Union,  and  all  achieved  honorable  position 
in  life. 

Andrew  Jackson  Bixler  lived  in  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  environment  of  the  homestead  farm  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
the  meantime  attending  the  local  schools.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1864,  the  day  before  his  twentieth  birthday, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  C  of  the  Seventy-first  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  saw  a  little  more  than  a  year  of  active 
service,  being  mustered  out  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
October  16,  1865.  Though  he  went  into  the  army 
when  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  on  the  wane, 
he  was  a  participant  in  two  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war.  His  regiment  was  part  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  under  General  Thomas,  and  he  fought 
in  the  battles  of  Spring  Hill,  Franklin  and  NashvUle. 
Though  exposed  to  many  dangers  he  was  never 
wounded  and  his  record  is  without  flaw,  since  he  was 


never  in  a  guard  house  for  dereliction  of  duty  nor  ii 
a  hospital. 

At  the  close  of  his  army  service  he  returned  to 
his  old  home  in  Stark  County,  and  for  three  jean 
attended  an  academy  at  Marlboro.  He  also  tacoglit 
school  in  Stark  County  ^Ye  years,  and  it  was  in  that 
role  that  he  appeared  in  Kansas  when  he  came  to 
the  state  in  1871.  He  put  in  ^ve  years  teaching  ia 
different  districts  in  Marion  County.  In  the  meaa- 
time  he  had  manifested  a  strong  bent  for  the  ministry 
and  in  1879  was  qualified  as  an  itinerant  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  That  was  his 
work  for  thirty-three  years,  and  though  now  on  the 
retired  list  is  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Kansas 
Conference.  Soon  after  coming  to  Kansas  he  located 
a  homestead  in  Marion  County  in  1872,  and  he  still 
owns  the  quarter  section,  now  highly  developed  as  t 
prosperous  farm.  Since  1915  he  has  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  his  good  home  in  Marion.  During  1915 
Eev.  Mr.  Bixler  was  chaplain  at  the  Kansas  State 
Military  Home  at  Fort  Dodge.  He  is  an  esteemed 
member  of  Pap  Thomas  Post  No.  42,  Grand  Amj 
of  the  Bepublic,  at  Marion,  and  is  a  Knight  Templar 
Mason. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Kansas,  at  Marion,  o& 
July  11,  1872,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Ann  Stage, 
who  was  born  at  Ligonier,  Indiana,  April  10,  1849, 
a  daughter  of  S.  S.  Stage.  Mrs.  Bixler  went  hand 
in  hand  and  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
her  husband  as  a  minister  and  she  had  also  tan^t 
school  for  fifteen  years  in  Indiana  and  Kansas.  The 
death  of  this  good  woman  occurred  at  Marion  July 
22,  1903.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  ehOdrea, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  William  Edgar, 
Nellie,  Walter  and  Clara  Maud.  Clara  Maud  is  witk 
her  father,  and  is  keeping  up  the  home  for  him. 

Jamss  Henry  Clay  Brewer  is  a  pioneer  of  Marira 
County,  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  at  Peabody, 
is  a  veteran  officer  of  the  Union  army  and  has  played 
an  active  and  influential  part  in  civic  affairs  in  this 
section  of  Kansas  for  over  forty-five  years. 

He  Was  bom  at  Clear  Springs,  Maryland,  July  11, 
1838.  His  grandfather,  Peter  Brewer,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  of  Huguenot  stock.  He  is  a  son  of 
Captain  Daniel  and  Mary  (Hellar)  Brewer.  Oaptain 
Daniel  was  bom  in  the  same  part  of  Maryland  Msj 
14,  1791,  and  during  the  War  of  1812  was  a  eaptaia 
in  the  Eighth  Maryland  Begiment.  Following  tiie 
war  he  became  a  merchant  and  also  did  a  large  trans- 
I^rtation  business  along  the  canals  in  Maryland. 
His  death  occurred  at  Clear  Springs  in  1855.  At 
Clear  Springs  he  built  the  first  house  and  also  the 
first  hotel  and  deserves  credit  as  practically  the 
founder  of  the  town.  He  was  three  times  married. 
His  third  wife  was  Mary  Hellar  and  they  were  mar- 
ried about  1831.  She  was  bom  in  Washington  Comity, 
Maryland,  in  1815  and  died  in  1862.  Of  this  mar- 
riage there  were  two  sons,  Lewis  M.  and  James  Henry 
Clay.    The  older  was  born  in  1833  and  died  in  1861. 

Mr.  Brewer  received  his  early  education  in  an  acad- 
emy at  Clear  Springs,  Maryland.  Following  that 
he  became  salesman  in  a  general  store,  but  in  1862 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Company  H  of  the 
Sixth  Maryland  Volunteer  Infantry,  a  regiment  witii 
which  he  remained  three  years  and  play^  a  gallant 
part  in  the  war  as  a  Union  officer.  He  was  eleeted 
second  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  the  regiment 
was  attached  to  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  Later  he  was 
made  adjutant  of  the  regiment  and  finally  quarter- 
master. Captain  Brewer  was  through  the  WildeneBS 
campaign,  participating  in  the  battles  of  SpottBy^ 
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vania,  Cold  Harbor,  North  Anna  River,  Weldon  Rail- 
road, Monocacy,  Slicker's  Gap,  Winchester,  Cedar 
Creek,  City  Point  and  around  Petersburg.  He  was 
four  times  shot,  but  was  never  seriously  wounded 
and  never  spent  a  day  in  a  hospital  nor  in  prison. 
With  the  rank  of  captain  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  June  26,  1865,  at  Baltimore.  Captain  Brewer 
is  now  the  ranking  surviving  officer  of  his  regiment, 
and  he  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
Union  officer  who  was  present  when  General  Lee  de- 
livered his  farewell  speech  to  his  troops. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the  old  home 
at  Clear  Springs,  Maryland,  and  was  a  merchant  in 
that  village  until  May,  1871,  when  he  came  to  Pea- 
body,  Kansas.  He  traveled  .by  railroad  as  far  as 
Lawrence  and  from  there  took  a  wagon  crossing  the 
intervening  /jountry  to  Peabody.  Eight  miles  north 
of  the  present  Town  of  Peabody  he  located  a  soldier's 
homestead,  and  he  still  owns  that  quarter  section.  In 
August,  1872,  he  opened  one  of  the  first  general 
stores  of  Peabody,  and  successfully  conducted  that 
enterprise  for  twenty-three  years.  Since  retiring  from 
his  mercantile  career  in  1895  he  has  conducted  a 
real  estate  office. 

Captain  Brewer  has  filled  numerous  offices  in  this 
community,  including  membership  in  the  city  council 
gud  clerk  of  the  school  board.  In  1889  he  repre- 
sented Marion  County  in  the  State  Legislature  and 
while  there  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  continuance  of  the  State  Silk  Commis- 
sion at  Peabody,  he  being  a  member  of*  the  commis- 
sion. For  years  he  has  been  active  in  state  and  county 
republican  politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
and  was  the  first  commander  of  Peabody  Post  No. 
89,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  For  seven  years 
he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Peabody  Fair  Associa- 
tion. 

On  December  20,  1866,  Captain  Brewer  married 
Miss  Mary  C.  Loose,  who  was  bom  in  Maryland  July 
20,  1844,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (McClain) 
Loose.  Mrs.  Brewer,*  who  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  died  at  Peabody,  Kansas,  August 
8,  1896,  the  mother  of  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Carrie  Virginia,  the  oldest,  is  the 
wife  of  George  E.  Morgan,  a  Swedenborgian  minister 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  William  Edward  is  in  the 
drug  business  at  Peabody.  Nellie  Frances  is  the 
wife  of  John  Slawley,  a  lumberman  at  Redondo,  Cali- 
fornia.   James,  the  youngest  child,  is  deceased. 

Gideon  Penbod  Mabneb,  M.  D.  This  is  a  name 
known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Marion 
County  because  of  Doctor  Mamer's  long  and  active 
career  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Doctor  Marner 
has  practiced  at  Marion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  most  of  his  experience  and  work  in  the  profession 
has  been  in  Kansas. 

He  was  born  January  4,  1856,  at  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  locality  famous  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  in  history,  the  Johnstown 
flood  of  1889.  However,  the  Marner  family  had  movfed 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  many  years  oefore.  His 
parents,  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Penrod)  Marner, 
were  both  born  in  t^e  same  locality.  His  father  was 
born  October  21,  1825,  and  his  mother  on  September 
24,  1835.  They  were  married  in  1852.  Jonathan 
Marner  was  a  farmer  and  carpenter  and  in  1865 
moved  with  his  family  to  Iowa,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  years  as  a  farmer.  He  died  at  Iowa  City  . 
August  14,  1909,  and  his  wife  passed  away  there 
on  June  30,  1905.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven 
children,  five  sons  and   six   daughters.     Magdalena, 


bom  January  21,  1854,  died  April  8,  1855;  Gideon 
P.;  William,  who  was  bom  February  7,  1858,  and 
is  now  practicing  medicine  at  Miles,  Iowa;  Nancy, 
born  October  3,  1860,  died  November  11, 1871;  Sarah, 
bom  April  16,  1863:  Isaac,  bom  January  6,  1866, 
a  farmer  at  Iowa  City;  Elizabeth,  bom  November 
20, 1867,  wife  of  Hiram  Goodman,  a  farmer  at  Cheney, 
Elansas;  Jonathan,  bom  March  22,  1870,  a  practicing 
lawyer  at  Denver,  Colorado;  Jacob,  bom  August  29, 
1872,  died  June  20,  1874;  Malinda,  bom  March  22, 
1875;  and  Susanna,  born  April  2,  1878. 

Doctor  Marner  was  nine  years  of  age  when  his  par- 
ents removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Johnson  County, 
Iowa.  He  grew  up  there  on  a  farm  and  obtained  an 
education  as  supplied  by  the  district  schools  of  that 
neighborhood.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  walked 
through  four  inches  of  snow  into  Iowa  City  and  en- 
tered the  Iowa  City  Academy,  a  preparatory  school 
of  the  State  University.  He  spent  two  terms  there 
and  paid  his  tuition  by  workmg  as  a  carpenter's 
helper  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  of  the  next 
year  he  entered  the  Grandview  Normal  and  put  in 
two  terms  there.  This  gave  him  sufficient  preparation 
for  teaching  school  and  he  followed  that  profession 
two  years  and  in  vacations  continued  work  as  a 
carpenter. 

Having  laid  the  groundwork  of  his  education.  Doctor 
Marner  was  now  ready  to  prepare  for  his  real  voca- 
tion. In  1880  vhe  entered  the  medical  department  of 
the  Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  Cily  and  kept 
up  the  work  of  his  classes  until  graduating  in  1883. 
After  two  years  of  practice  at  Frank  Pierce,  Iowa, 
Doctor  Marner  removed  to  Morganville,  Kansas,  and 
practiced  in  that  community  until  1892.  During 
that  time  he  served  as  coroner  of  Clay  County  four 
years. 

Since  1892  Doctor  Mamer's  home  has  been  at  ' 
Marion  and  this  quarter  of  a  century  has  brought 
him  countless  opportunities  for  professional  service 
and  he  has  enjoyed  all  the  emoluments  and  honors  of 
a  successful  position.  He  served  four  years  as  coroner 
of  Marion  County,  eight  years  as  county  health  offi- 
cer and  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education.  Doctor  Marner  was  a  pioneer  leader  in 
making  athletics  a  distinctive  part  of  the  work  of 
the  public  schools  in  Marion  County.  In  1906  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Coffman,  under 
the  name  Mamer  &  Coffman,  and  this  firm  was  con- 
tinued with  mutual  profit  and  esteem  until  July  15, 
1917,  when  it  was  dissolved  on  account  of  Doctor 
Coffman  entering  the  United  States  Army. 

In  1917  Doctor  Marner  completed  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  University  of  California.  Se  has  been 
local  surgeon  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
at  Marion  for  twenty  years.  Doctor  Marner  is  an 
ardent  sportsman,  and  has  shot  big  game  all  over 
the  West  and  North.  His  office  contains  many  trophies 
of  the  chase  and  some  of  these  represent  the  big 
game  of  western  mountains  and  of  Canada.  He  has 
membership  in  a  number  of  gun  clubs  and  fraternally 
is  affiliated  with  the  Masons  and  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  June  7,  1883,  at  Iowa  City,  in  the  same  year 
that  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he 
married  Miss  Louise  Ernestine  Merling.  Mrs.  Marner 
was  born  at  Iowa  City,  Febmary  22, 1862.  They  have 
three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  Omer, 
Zoe  and  Eulah. 

Rev.  Samuel  Price  was  identified  for  many  years 
with  Kansas,  and  his  services  and  experiences  make  an 
important  ^chapter  in  the  life  of  the  state. 
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He  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1827,  his  ancestors  coming 
originally  from  Wales.  He  was  reared  and  married 
near  Bamesville,  Ohio.  For  a  number  of  .years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Barnesville  Enterprise.  In  1878  Bev.  Mr. 
Price  removed  to  Humboldt,  Kansas,  where  he  acted 
as  a  Methodist  minister  for  three  years.  Afterwards 
he  held  various  pastorates  in  other  cities  of  Southern 
Kansas.  For  three  years  he  was  located  at  Wellington, 
after  which  he  retired  from  the  active  ministry  and 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  his  home  in 
that  city,  where  his  death  occurred  July  30, 1916.  He 
was  a  colonel  of  the  East  Ohio  Militia  in  the  Civil  war 
and  in  politics  a  republican. 

To  mention  only  the  bald  facts  of  biography  is  to 
do  injustice  to  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  his 
real  influence  in  his  generation.  Perhaps  two  quota- 
tions can  supply  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect. The  first  is  from  a  Wellington  journal,  which 
spoke  of  him  as  *  *  Wellington 's  Grand  Old  Man. ' ' 

*'The  Bev.  Samuel  Price,  after  thirty-four  useful 
years  in  this  community,  has  been  simimoned  to  his 
reward  He  wetlt  as  he  lived,  kindly,  smiling,  brave, 
leaving  behind  a  ray  of  sunshine  which  no  cloud,  how- 
ever dark,  can  obscure. 

**He  loved  the  world  and  the  world  loved  him  and 
will  revere  his  memory.  Few  there  are  who  did  not 
know  him.  He  was  known  as  Wellington's  Grand  Old 
Man,  and  in  thought  and  in  deed,  however  small,  he 
Uved  up  to  that  name.  Truly  he  wi^  a  Greatheart 
among  men.  Active  always  in  the  things  which  make 
for  the  good  of  any  community,  with  his  senses  keenly 
alert  as  he  approached  his  ninetieth  year,  he  went  as 
quietly  and  as  happily  as  he  lived  with  the  blessed 
assurance  of  a  joyous  future  which  held  so  much  prom- 
ise for  him.  Wellington  will  miss  him.  But  in  her 
grief  there  should  not  be  too  much  sadness  for  it  was 
not  his  way.  His  life  was  one  of  sunshine,  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  sorrow  citizens  of  the  town  should  re- 
joice that  they  were  permitted  to  have  one  such  as  he 
so  long  among  them. ' ' 

His  character  as  a  minister  is  still  better  sketched  by 
the  pen  of  Henry  J.  Allen  in  the  Wichita  Beacon: 
**In  the  death  of  Rev.  Samuel  Price  of  Wellington 
yesterday  Kansas  lost  as  fine  a  type  of  the  old-stylo 
Methodist  preacher  as  one  could  find  in  this  or  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  He  lived  to  be  ninety  and  it 
can  easily  be  said  without  provoking  opposition  that 
he  lived  every  hour  of  his  lire  so  close  to  God  and  the 
people  that  no  one  could  have  a  better  understanding 
of  ^e  kindness  of  the  one  and  the  obligations  of  the 
other. 

"In  the  old  days  of  the  church  in  America  some 
consideration  was  given  to  physique  in  leadership  and 
in  this  respect  Dr.  Price  reached  the  classic  standard. 
Large  in  body,  vigorous  in  mind,  militant  in  his  ideas 
of  righteousness  and  as  gentle  as  a  woman  when  his 
heart  was  touched,  he  was  a  man  worth  knowing  and 
worthy  not  only  of  one's  admiration  but  of  one's 
friendship. 

*  *  Before-  one  knew  him  well  he  would  be  apt  to  mis- 
take his  strong  convictions  for  strong  prejudices.  Thafc 
would  be  an  error.  Samuel  Price  was  a  man  of  fine 
tolerance  when  truth  was  not  positively  revealed  to 
him.  When  he  thought  he  had  a  grip  on  the  truth  he 
was  unwavering  and  unshakable  in  his  loyalty  to  it. 

' '  He  preached  Christ  and  Him  crucified  with  simple 
eloquence.  He  was  not  a  phrase  maker.  He  had  no 
strange  or  perplexing  philosophies.  He  believed  the 
Bible  and  he  presented  the  lessons  of  the  book  in  the 
language  of  the  people.  More  than  that  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  ministry  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
had  the  call  of  heaven  to  do  so  and  gave  additional 


potency  to  his  teaching  by  numerous  acts  of  helpful* 
ness  and  thoughtf ulness  and  friendship  that  bore  the 
genuine  imprint  of  the  Master. 

'  ^  He  .had  lived  in  Wellington  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  death,  although 
he  far  exceeded  the  allotted  years  of  man,  is  univer- 
sally mourned  by  its  people. ' ' 

In  1849  Rev.  Mr.  Price  married  Charlotte  Silcott 
Alder,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1825  and  died  at 
Wellington  in  1909.  They  had  a  family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  grew  up  to  lead  active  lives. 
Alice,  the  oldest,  is  living  at  tola,  Kansas,  widow  of 
Dr.  W.  D.  Chastain,  who  was  a  successful  physidaa. 
Catherine  is  now  living  at  Wellington,  widow  of  J.  J. 
Hoge,  who  died  in  that  city  in  February,  1917.  Viola, 
next  in  age  to  Catherine,  is  the  wife  of  Prof.  F.  G. 
Franklin,  professor  of  history  in  Albany  College,  Ore- 
gon, and  herself  a  lecturer  on  literarv  subjects  and 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Albany.  Charles 
W.  Price,  of  New  York  City,  has  become  eminent  in 
the  newspaper  world.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  in  1879.  In  1885  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Electrical  Review  at  New  York  City, 
of  which  paper  he  is  now  proprietor  and  editor.  For 
years  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Press  Club,  and  is  at  present  secretary  of  the 
Lotus  Club  of  New  York.  He  is  a  man  of  influence  in 
the  affairs  \)f  the  great  eastern  metropolis.  In  hil 
business  he  has  offices  both  in  New  York  City  and 
Chicago.  Bertha  C.  is  performing  the  duties  of  theme 
reader  in  Southwestern  College.  Cora,  who  died  at 
Houston,  Texas,  in  1915,  married  D.  C.  Young,  a 
printer,  also  deceased.  Maude  A.  is  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department  of  Southwestern  College  at  Winfield, 
and  has  been  active  in  educational  and  religious  work 
in  'Kansas  and  elsewhere  for  a  number  of  years.  Her 
home  has  been  in  Kansas  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
though  she  was  born  near  Barnesville,  Ohio.  She 
attended  public  schools  in  Ohio,  but  her  higher  cdn- 
cation  was  obtained  during  her  study  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  and  in  the 
universities  of  Kansas,  Wisconsin  and  Chicago. 

Miss  Price  has  her  home  in  Wellington,  where  she 
is  a  member  of  the  Cary  Circle.  She  is  widely  known 
for  her  efforts  in  missionary  work.  She  is  now  mis- 
sionaiy  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  for  four  years  traveled  exclusively  in 
the  interests  of  this  organization,  teaching  in  insti- 
tutes and  lecturing  on  phases  of  missicmary  education 
in  several  northern  and  southern  states.  She  has  been 
made  a  life  member  of  the  Jntemational  Sunday  School 
Association.  In  1915  Miss  Price  accepted  the  position 
as  head  of  the  English  Department  of  Southwestern 
College  at  Winfield,  and,  as  a  woman  of  culture  herself 
and  of  broad  contact  with  the  life  of  the  world,  she 
has  been  able  to  stimulate  and  inspire  young  people 
before  whom  she  comes  as  an  instructor.  Fletcher 
Price,  a  resident  of  Wellington,  is  traveling  salesman 
for  the  Miller  Fur  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Rev.  Samuel  Price  was  not  only  an  observer  of  early 
Southern  Kansas  history,  but  was  himself  a  loyal  par- 
ti(fipator  in  its  making.  One  unusual  event  was  his 
preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  noted  land  agi- 
tator, David  L.  Payne.  Mr.  Price's  account  of  thb 
event,  taken  from  his  carefully  written  historical  manu- 
scripts, is  as  follows: 

*  *  The  ideath,  funeral  and  burial  of  David  L.  Payne, 
was  perhaps,  the  most  noted  event  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  that  transpired  during  my  three  years '  stay 
with  the  church  at  Wellington,  1882  to  1885.  Lying 
along  the  southern  border  of  Kansas  was  a  most  valu- 
able strip  of  land  many  miles  in  width,  known  in  the 
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common  talk  of  the  times  as  'The  Cherokee  Strip.' 
Concerning  the  real  ownership  of  this  land  there  was 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Bid  it  belong  to  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  the  great  commonwealth,  or 
was  it  an  unceded  portion  of  the  vast  Indian  reserva- 
tion! Was  it  open  to  settlement  by  white  people  or 
was  it  solely  the  property  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  of 
Indians?  Numerous  treaties  with  these  tribes  and 
numberless  surveys  and  limitations  of  territoij  had 
been  made  in  the  years  past,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  fix  the  title  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 
Many  of  them  contended  that  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  some  of  these  treaties  placed  the  ownership  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  -States  government,  and 
consequently  citizens  of  said  government  were  entitled 
to  enter  up,  own  and  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  coveted 
territory.  Acting  on  this  belief  man  of  the  more  deter- 
mined and  reckless  fellows,  in  spite  of  all  reasonable 
protests,  actually  located  in  various  parts  of  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Companies  of  various  members  were 
organized  and  attempted  settlements  of  large  colonies 
in  the  most  desirable  spots  in  the  strip.  The  greatest 
of  the  leaders  of  these  colonizers  was  David  L.  Payiie. 
He  organized  a  large  body  of  resolute  men,  each  paying 
him  a  certain  fee  as  their  membership,  and -at  different 
times  and  places  they  would  enter  upon  their  hazardous 
enterprises. 

**0n  the  other  hand,  the  Government  disclaimed  a 
rightful  ownership  of  the  lands,  and  by  various  meth- 
ods, chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  small  military  force,  it 
would  remove  these  *  squatters, '  as  they  were  familiarly 
called,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  strip,  and  counsel  them 
to  remain  away  until  the  ownership  should  be  definitely 
settled,  the  lands  surveyed,  and  a  proper  government 
title  be  secured.  This  see-saw  work,  entering  in  and 
being  led  or  driven  out,  had  continued  for  several 
years.  Many  of  the  land  seekers  settled  along  the 
border  of  Kansas,  living  in  desultory  style  for  years; 
awaiting  the  long  hopcS  for  time  when  'Uncle  Sam 
would  rive  them  all  a  farm. '  During  the  years  of  my  • 
stay  with  the  church  in  Wellington,  this  ardent  wish 
seemed  to  be  more  and  more  Ukely  of  a  nearby  fulfill- 
ment. A  lar^e  army  of  home-seeking  men,  stragglers, 
and  adventurers  of  various  kinds,  were  settled  and 
viratched  along  the  border,  awaiting  the  order  of  their 
beloved  chief  and  leader  for  making  an  extended  and 
final  rush  for  the  promised  land. 

' '  One  day  it  became  known  that  Payne  and  his  band 
were  in  the  city  and  stopping  at  the  only  little  bote* 
there  was  in  the  place.  The  report  that  he  was  on  the 
way  to  lead  the  final  rush,  and  would  soon  give  the 
word  of  command  so  to  do,  caused  no  little  stir  and 
absorbing  interest  among  our  people. 

"But  *Man  proposes  but  God  disposes,'  was  a 
proverb  startlingly  true  in  this  case.  Early  next  morn- 
ing. Captain  David  L.  Payne  was  lying  dead  in  the 
hotel  dining  room.  With  his  apparently  usual  robust 
health,  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast,  and  while  yet  seated 
at  the  table,  conversing  with  his  followers  as  to  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  without  a  moment's  warning 
his  mind  ceased  to  act,  his  tongue  no  longer  uttered  a 
sound,  and  his  heart  quit  its  pulsations,  and  falling  to 
the  floor  he  breathed  not  agam.  This  was  a  startling 
event  to  the  citizens  of  Wellington  and  a  stunning  blow 
to  his  numberless  followers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
for  the  result  was  that  the  end  came  at  once  almost 
completely  to  all  further  efforts  to  force  the  possession 
of  the  'CSherokee  Strip' — now  a  very  rich  portion  of 
the  state  of  Oklahoma — until  it  was.  legally  declared 
open  for  settlement  in  the  later  years  of  the  '80s. 

**The  funeral  was  set  for  the  early  hours  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  Sabbath,  and  I   was  to 


preach  a  straight  gospel  sermon  to  the  people  who 
could  get  within  hearing  of  my  voice.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  event  would  attract  a  large  convoca- 
tion of  people.  But  the  most  extravagant  anticipaticm 
of  the  number  coming  were  far  from  estimating  the 
number  of  those  who  were  actually  present.  It  was 
beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  number  of  people  ever 
assembled  in  Wellington  on  a  funeral  occasicm.  From 
near  and  far  the  crowds  of  citizens  as  well  as  his  own. 
immediate  followers  came  to  see  and  hear  the  end  of 
the  great  secular  Crusader.  At  ther  appointed  hour  for 
the  ceremony  the  church  was  crowded  to  its  limits  and 
the  stress  west  and  south  of  the  church  packed  with 
interested  and  quietiy  behaved  people  of  sul  classes  of 
society.  The  assembly  of  people,  the  services  in  the 
church  with  the  literal  report  of  the  sermon  proper, 
were  all  published  in  the  old  Sumner  County  Press,  and 
have  become  a  matter  of  recorded  history  in  the  files 
of  that  paper  for  that  week,  where  they  may  be  stUl 
sieen  and  read. 

**In  the  funeral  discourse  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
along  all  the  stages  of  human  progress  there  were  fre- 
quently arising  great  and  powerful  men  of  strange  and 
fascinating  influence  over  their  fellows;  with  ideals  of 
civilization,  of  social  economy,  of  political  advantages 
far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events  of 
their  times.  Their  thoughts  and  actions  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  general  trend  of  events  of 
their  times.  The  consequences  were  that  they  met 
often  with  stubborn  and  violent  opposition,  with*  per- 
secution, even  with  martyrdom  for  their  advance  re- 
forms, and  discoveries;  such  were  Galileo,  Columbus, 
and  many  others  in  physical  research.  Such  were  St. 
Paul,  Moses,  Luther,  Wesley,  and  thousands  of  religious 
the  moral  teachers  of  the  world.  Such  were  Emerson, 
Phillips,  Garrison.  Sumner,  Lincoln,  and  the  great 
moral  reformers  of  our  own  time.  Many  of  these  gave 
their  lives  for  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  they  haS  at 
heart.  But  the  generations  following  adopted  their 
ideals,  honored  their  memory,  and  erected  memorial 
monuments  to  celebrate  the  praise  of  their  noble  deeds 
and  their  daring  enterprises. 

'  *  So  may  it  be,  I  said,  in  the  case  of  David  L.  Payne, 
thwarted  and  broken  his  purposes,  so  far  as  himself 
is  concerned,  yet  is  it  not  the  vision  of  a  prophet  to  see 
the  time  when  the  desirable  lands  he  so  ardently  sought 
for  himself  and  followers  shall  be  dotted  with  peacSul 
and  happy  homes,  rich  and  valuable  farms,  and  great 
and  prosperous  cities  and  towns,  and  the  owners  and 
occupants  thereof  will  be  building  monuments  to  his 
memory. 

*  *  The  procession  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The 
crowd  was  extremely  quiet  and  a  solemnity  of  the  deep- 
est character  seemed  to  possess  the  entire  community." 

From  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Kansas  almost  to 
the  year  of  his  death  Colonel  Price  was  the  Kansas  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  The  Bamesville  Enterprise, 
the  paper  of  which  he  was  a  former  editor.  These 
Kansas  notes  were  interesting  letters  dealing  with  edu- 
cational, social,  political  and  ecclesiastic^  matters. 
Several  letters  contain  valuable  reminiscences  of  the 
early-time  Methodist  ministers  in  Kansas.  Among  the 
subjects  of  these  biographical  sketches  are  included 
Rev.  D.  P.  Mitchell  and  his  son,  now  Bishop  Charles 
Bayard  Mitchell,  Thomas  Hodgson,  Bernard  Kelley, 
Henry  Coker,  and  John  W.  Hancher. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  three  suc- 
cessive letters  written  in  1911  to  this  Ohio  newspaper 
and  embody  his  favorite  convictions  concerning  *  *  What 
the  East  Owes  to  the  West. " : 

' '  It  was  the  greatly  enjoyed  privilege  of  the  present 
writer,  recently  through  the  columns  of  the  Enterprise, 
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to  contribute  a  number  of  articles  briefly  setting  forth 
the  indebtedness  of  the  West  to  the  East,  especially 
of  Kansas  to  Ohio,  for  assistance  of  most  valuable 
character  in  the  growth  and  establishment  of  temper- 
ance, righteousness  and  advanced  civilization  along  all 
lines  of  civil  and  virtuous  progress. 

"Our  object  was  especially  intended  to  confine  our 
work  to  the  subject  of  the  religious  obligations  of  • 
Kansas'  early  statrfiood  to  the  ministerial  help  af- 
'  forded  by  the  churahes  of  Ohio  and  the  East  in  gen- 
eral for  tiie  establi^ment  of  a  firm  religious  and  moral 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  varied 
phases  of  citizenship.  While  acknowledging  to  the 
fullest  extent  our  indebtedness  in  this  respect,  it  seems 
right  and  proper  for  us  to  inquire  if  in  any  respect  wo 
have  made  any  returns  to  the  benefactors  of  the  East 
for  the  benefits  they  so  freely  bestowed  in  our  earlier 
years.  Kansas  is  composed  most  emphatically  of  a 
cosmopolitan  people.  From  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  perhaps  from  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world, 
and  from  some  hardly  yet  entitled  to  be  called  civil- 
ized, people  have  come  to  Kansas  and  it  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  in  our  strenuous  efforts  to  assim- 
ilate and  unify  these  seemingly  discordant  elements, 
we  might  neglect  or  even  forget  the  expression  of  our 
gratitode  to  the  chief  source  of  our  supply  of  citizens, 
namely,  the  Eastern  states,  or  even  we  might  forget 
entirely  that  we  were  under  any  obligations  at  all.  So 
rapid  has  been  our  progress  along  all  material,  po- 
litical, moral  and  religious  lines  that  long  since  we 
ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  extraneous  means,  or  out- 
side helps  of  any  kind,  and  have  not  only  set  up 
housekeeping  for  ourselves  but  often  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  havo  become  the  virtual  Eden  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  all  reforms.  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
East  for  instructors  and  guides,  we  are  very  much 
inclined  to  point  the  world  'and  the  rest  of  mankind' 
to  our  many-phased  forms  of  advancement  and  com- 
placently to  compliment  our  own  great  and  virtuous 
deeds  and  then  invite  the  world  to  follow  in  our  foot- 
steps. That  our  self-complacency  and  our  semi-boast- 
ful pretensions  are  not  idtogether  vain  and  inapplic- 
able, we  need  only  point  to  a  few  of  those  particulars 
in  which  we  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  repay 
the  lasting  debts  we  have  owed  to  the  Eastern  States. 
We  will  first  note  our  contribution  to  educational 
matters. 

**From  the  Boston  Herald  of  recent  date  we  learn 
that  the  great  schools  of  learning  of  the  East  have  im- 
ported from  the  West  presidents  for  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth  College,  Williams  College,  Smith  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Maine,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitote  of  Technology,  Middlebury  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity. All  these  men  are  without  the  bounds  of  New 
England.  This  section  of  the  country,  long  noted  as 
the  home  of  culture,  refinement  and  classic  education, 
and  the  prolific  source  of  supply  for  educators  for  all 
sections  of  the  country,  may  well  force  the  Herald  to 
ask  '  Why  is  this  sof '  *  What  are  the  factors  that  make 
men  of  the  middle  and  central  states  preferable  to 
those  who  are  home-made  and  trained!'  And  then  it 
is  added,  the  echo  answers,  'Why I' 

"We  may  be  permitted  to  answer  in  a  few  words. 
The  East  lives  upon  the  memories  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  the  West  has  its  eyes  on  the  future. 
The  fathers  are  our  models,  says  the  East.  We  of  the 
West  are  working  for  the  generations  to  come  as  well 
as  for  the  present.  The  East  contents  itself  with  the 
old-time  methods  and  programs;  the  West  believes  in 
progress,  new  methods  and  cultore  in  the  maturist 
forms.  The  East  is  following  the  old  customs,  walk- 
ing in  the  old  paths;  the  West  is  devising  methods  fol- 


lowing the  leadings- of  newer  and  brighter  pathways  to 
honorable  achievement  and  the  most  brilliant  saeeeas. 

' '  The  world  demands  in  all  phases  of  its  work  men 
of  action,  men  of  integrity  and  high  moral  standard, 
and-  men  of  progressive  tendency,  and  the  times  are 
fast  losing  patience  with  the  followers  of  rats  simply 
because  the  fathers  wore  them  out  or  walked  in  them 
in  their  work,  whatsoever  it  might  be.  As  highly  illus- 
trating this  tendency  of  the  East  to  look  to  the  more 
recent  civilization  of  the  West  for  its  chief  educators, 
take  the  case  of  Boston  University,  the  leading  theo- 
logical institute  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chureh 
in  the  center  of  New  England  culture  and  scholar- 
ship, going  to  Kansas  ^nd  with  unanimous  choice  bf 
the  trustees  selecting  Br.  Murlin,  president  ot 
Baker  University,  to  fill  the  chair  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  University.  Dr.  Lemuel  Her- 
bert Murlin  is  Ohio-bom  and  Kansas-trained.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  traveling  minister  in  Indiana, 
and  well  educated  in  the  leading  schools  of  that  state. 
In  1894  he  joined  the  Kansas  Conference  and  was 
elected  president  of  Baker,  succeeding  Dr.  Qoayle, 
since  elected  bishop.  In  the  seventeen  years  of  hia 
service  in  that  office  he  has  seen  Baker  grow  from  a 
smaU  coU^e  in  a  little  wayside  village  to  be  the  chief- 
est  of  all  the  denominational  schools  of  the  State,  cool- 
ing well  up  in  number  of  pupils  and  character  of  schol- 
arship to  several  of  the  state  institoUons.  Dr.  Murlin 
will  bring  to  Boston  the  energy  and  skill  so  character- 
istic of  the  Western  culture  and  enterprise.  He  will 
see  to  it,  we  think,  that  there  will  be  no  more  com- 
plaints of  heterodoxy  come  from  that  quarter,  and  the 
church  may  expect  it  will  become  a  school  of  much 
wider  influence  and  greater  power  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Christian  doctrines  than  ever  before. 

"Kansas  has  but  recently  sent  two  more  of  her 
educators  to  Ohio,  Guy  P.  Benton  to  the  presidency  of 
the  old  honored  institotion  of  Oxford  college.  He  too 
was  born  in  Ohio,  and  having  years  of  experience  and 
training  in  the  Kansas  schools  and  ministry,  catching 
the  characteristic  Western  enthusiasm,  he  soon  passed 
from  principalship  and  superintendency  of  public 
schools  to  the  seat  of  the  professor  in  one  of  our  best 
denominational  colleges,  from  whence  he  was  taken  to 
his  present  important  field  to  work,  in  which  he  seeou 
to  be  again  making  a  successful  record. 

"Again,  there  is  Bev.  J.  W.  Hancher,  who  has  just 
gotten  himself  fame  in  helping  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity to  raise  her  half  million  dollars '  endowment.  He 
also  was  born  in  Ohio,  came  to  Kansas  and  was  in- 
ducted into  the  regular  ministry  in  that  large  class  of 
probationers  spoken  of  in  a  former  article.  In  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  Iowa,  he  successfully  filled  various  fields 
of  service  in  pulpit  and  school  work  until  he  reached 
the  presidency  of  Simpson  College,  Iowa.  Here,  as 
usual,  he  was  making  good  until  a  serious  illness  com- 
pelled his  retirement.  Recovering  health,  he  is  again 
at  work  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

"Still  another,  a  purely  Kansas  product,  by  birth, 
early  experience  and  ministerial  work,  the  Bey.  Charles 
Bayard  MitcheU,  now  of  St.  James  Church,  Oiicago, 
was  caught  by  the  power  of  the  East  and  taken  to 
Pitteburg,  thence  to  Cleveland,  in  which  places  for  a 
number  of  years  he  was  known  as  a  most  successful 
minister  and  a  very  popular  platform  speaker.  He 
stands  before  the  church  today  as  a  man  of  a  spotless 
reputation,  with  high  promise  of  still  further  promo- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  East  to  keep 
its  eye  on  the  West,,  watching  for  the  rising  young 
men  in  all  fields  of  work,  and  with  the  one  thing  in 
which  the  East  surpasses  the  West,  abundance  of  sur- 
plus funds,  it  is  able  to  influence  weeteni  talent  to 
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migrate  eastward,  just  as  the  East  in  like  maimer  lis- 
tens to  the  call  of  titled  homes  in  the  old  world  and 
sends  it  daughters  and  wealthy  young  men  to  possess 
the  homes  of  royalty,  or  the  position  of  high  social 
standing  that  money  can  obtain.  This  later  phase, 
perhaps  has  a  sordid  tinge,  while  the  former  luis  no 
need  for  a  stain  of  reproach  or  wrongdoing. 

*  *  To  this  list  of  prominent  educators,  it  is  altogether 
appropriate  that  we  add  some  names  in  the  lecture 
field.  The  first  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  of  the 
peerless  Bishop  Quayle,  who  is  equally  at  home  as 
literary  critic,  author  of  valuable  books,  platform  lec- 
turer, preacher  of  the  gospel  and  administrator  of 
church  and  college  government.  Quayle  is  a  thorough 
Kansan  in  birth,  education,  ministerial  and  educational 
work.  A  graduate  with  high  honor  from  Baker  Uni- 
versity, he  soon  rose  to  the  office  of  president  of  that 
institution,  from  which  after  a  brief  pastorate  he  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  church.  While 
his  home  is  still  in  the  West,  yet  his  time  as  Bishop 
and  Lecturer  is  divided  and  circumscribed  only  by  na- 
ti<mal  limits.  Bishop  Quayle  has  a  most  wonderful 
and  picturesque  command  and  use  of  the  English 
language.  In  his  lectures,  mostly  on  literary  subjects, 
authors  and  characters  are  characterized  by  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  human  nature.  He  revels 
in  the  search  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart  as  he  finds  them  in  Milton,  Shakeex>eare  and 
Browning.  His  lectures  on  Macbeth,  Hamlet  and  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  are  wonders  of  analytical  and 
practical  observations.  Indeed^  everything  he  touches 
in  authorship,  lectures  or  preaching,  is  unique  in  char- 
acter, chaste,  fervid  and  sublime  in  their  execution. 
An  orphan  boy,  adopted  by  a  friendly  minister,  by  his 
fidelity,  industiy  and  moral  stamina  he  has  risen  to  his 
present  exalted  position.  From  a  rural  society  of  most 
rustic  nature  his  life  is  expanded  to  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  characters  of  tiiis  day  and  generation. 
No  pent  up  Kansas  confines  his  powers.  With  the  true 
Wesleyan  spirit  he  claims  the  world  as  his  parish. 
With  all  his  wondrous  gifts  he  displays  ne  evidence  of 
human  pride  or  separation  from  his  fellowmen,  but 
frank,  genial,  with  no  show  of  condescension, 'he  walks, 
talks  and  fellowships  with  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
greatest  of  men. 

"Doubtless  the  most  popular  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  professional  lecturers  on  the  American  plat- 
form is  ex-Gh>vemor  Hoch  of  Kansas.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a  six  months'  engagement  in  which  he 
has  occupied  platforms  probably  in  every  state  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  many  of  those  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac.  From  Maine  to  Georgia  and  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  his  popularity,  manner  and 
speech  are  everywhere  spoken  of  in  the  same  tone  of 
approval,  praise  and  cordial  acceptance  of  the  truths 
he  delivers.  Governor  Hoch  is  an  eloquent  and  pol- 
ished orator  in  speech  and  manner.  As  you  have  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  him  in  BamesvUle,  of  course 
it  is  'carrying  coals  to  Newcastle'  for  me  to  attempt 
any  description  of  his  excellencies.  He  is  Kentucky 
bom,  but  is  essentially  a  Kansas  product,  as  his  active 
life  has  been  spent  here,  coming  first  to  public  notice 
by  the  excellence  of  his  editorial  writings  on  a  smaJl 
country  viUage  newspaper,  the  Marion  Becord,  By  his 
sterling  worth  and  advocacy  of  temperance  and  moral 
principles,  he  rose  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  the 
state  to  be  twice  elected  as  governor.  He  developed 
his  wonderful  power  as  a  platform  speaker,  and  has 
since  followed  the  work  of  which  the  East  claims  an 
abundant  share. 

''In  the  matter  of  ministerial  aid  the  churches  of 
the  East  have  received  many  additions  of  a  superior 


character,  as  men  of  great  intellectual  ability,  pulpit 
oratory  and  high  morfd  standing,  from  the  newer  pul- 
pits of  the  West.  We  have  lost  a  number  of  our  ablest 
men  because  of  their  excellent  attainments  and  because 
the  richer  churches  of  the  eastern  cities  could  offer 
them  greater  inducements  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  re- 
wards and  prospects  of  a  swifter  promotion.  Like 
other  men,  ministers  are  susceptible  to  such  promising 
*  offers,  and  who  shall  blame  them  if  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion <^Eills  them  to  accept  the  more  pleasing  offers. 

"In  addition' to  those  educators  mentioned  in  a 
former  article,  Hancher,  Benton  6nd  Murlin,  who  are 
all  able  ministers,  we  may  mention  some  who  belong 
to  both  sections,  such  as  Bishop  Quayle,  who  as  an 
eloquent  preacher  is  excelled  by  few  in  any  church,  who 
by  his  office  divides  his  time  equally  between  both  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

"So,  likewise,  Henry  J.  Coker,  a  purely  western 
product,  another  of  the  classmates  of  the  writer  when 
we  were  probationers  in  the  South  Kansas  Conference, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Church  Home 
Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society,  and,  like 
the  Bishop,  visits  equally  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  interests  of  his  work.  He  is  an  able  preacher  and 
a  noble  man.  There  was  no  mistake  mside  when  the 
great  church  placed  her  hands  upon  him  and  took  him 
from  his  local  field  and  position  as  an  itinerant  in 
Kansas  and  in  true  Methodistic  style  gave  him  'the 
world  as  his  parish. ' 

'.'Don  S.  Colt,  recently  stationed  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing churches  in  Baltimore,  a  few  years  ago  was  but  a 
small,  seemingly  physical  weakling  with  but  little 
promise  of  long  life.  Possessed  of  a  strong  mental 
and  religious  nature  and  a  courage  that  overcame  all 
physical  deficiencies,  he  secured  a  good  education,  was 
Ucensed  to  preach,  became  an  elocjuent  and  powerful 
pulpit  orator,  as  a  mere  boy  filling  with  great  ac- 
ceptability a  number  of  our  chief  appointments,  one  of 
them  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Wichita,  now  a  'city  second  only  to  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  Soon  after  this  he  was  transferred  to 
New  York,  where  he  has  fully  sustained  his  western 
reputation  in  a  number  of  the  best  of  the  talwt  of 
the  older  conference. 

"Frequently  young  preachers  come  out  West,  get 
at  least  a  taint  for  western  style  and  manner,  catch 
the  fever  of  western  energy,  ambition  and  desire  for 
the  highest  success,  then  return  to  the  East  to  improve, 
if  possible,  upon  their  experience  while  in  the  'wild 
and  woolly  West.'  Such  is  W.  C.  Snodgrass,  once  a 
prominent  young  minister  in  Wheeling,  who  came  to 
Kansas,  was  pastor  at  Emporia  for  a  term,  then  he 
returned  with  his  added  experience  to  the  far  East, 
even  to  Jersey.  Revs.  I.  N.  Moorehead  and  Wilson 
from  Philadelphia,  young  men  in  the  ministry,  became 
very  popular,  then  went  back  'home.'  The  latter 
recently  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  for  only 
a  few  months  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Many  others,  both  from  among  the 
Methodists  and  other  churches,  have  gone  to  the  East, 
where  they  are  proving  the  excellency  of  the  western 
spirit  by  their  successful  work  in  the  older  churches. 
Their  energy  and  enthusiasm  have  added  greatly  to 
their  work  in  reinvigorating  the  more  formal  church 
services  in  these  older  states. 

' '  In  politics  it  would  seem  as  if  the  West,  especially 
Kansas,  had  set  the  pace  for  national  progress.  More 
than  any  other  state,  yea  more  than  any  other  state 
leaders,  they  are  more  in  the  public  eye  than  any  or  aU 
others  combined.  Her  Senator  Bristow;  her  Congress- 
men Murdock  and  Madison;  her  Governor  Stubbs  and 
ex-Governor  Hoch  all  stand  in  the  brightest  limelight 
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of  the  world's  progress  in  civic  righteousness.  Six  out* 
of  the  eight  congressmen  were  elected  on  the  platform 
•of  the  most  advanced  moral  progress  that  was  ever 
proclaimed  in  any  state.  The  other  two  congressmen 
secured  their  election  by  their  conciliations  and  prom- 
ises of  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  progressive 
platforms,  but  Governor  Stubbs  has  not  hesitated  to 
visit  the  President  himself  and  obtain  from  him  the 
most  direct  orders  ever  received  from  any  administra-' 
tion  for  the  fullest  enforcement  of  our  prohibition 
laws.  He  has  visited  the  presidents  of  the  leading 
railroads  and  demanded  of  th^n  that  they  improve 
and  properly  administer  their  roads  in  Kansas,  and 
this  to  be  done  at  once  or  the  roads  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  order  was  given  at  once. 
The  election  last  fall  all  over  the  United  States  shows 
dearly  the  effects  of  the  western  leaven  in  the  body 
politic.  The  reform  in  Ck)ngress,  the  work  of  such 
men  as  Governor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  tell  most 
clearly  that  the  West  politically  has  invaded  the  East, 
and  overturned  many  of  her  ancient  idols. 

'  *  One  of  the  most  curious  incidents  of  the  East  and 
West  recently  occurring  was  the  appeal  actually  made 
to  our  Home  Mission  Societies  that  we  send  help  to  the 
struggling  societies  in  the  East,  especially  into  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  *  In  the  struggles  of  the  early  - 
days  in  Kansas  to  establish  churches  and  follow  the 
western  march  of  emigration  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  much  of  our  financial  help  must  come  from 
the  good  people  of  the  East.  Our  confidence  was  never 
misplaced.  Their  generosity  made  the  foundation  of 
churches  and  civilization  safe,  and  secure.  By  this  aid 
we  have  prospered  greatly  and  needed  but  little  help 
from  the  former  source  in  Kansas  no  more  than  in 
greater  or  less  degree  prevails  in  all  the  conference, 
especially  among  the  immigration  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. What  was  our  surprise  when  visitors  from  our 
connectional  societies  a  &w  years  since  told  us  that 
many  places  in  those  old  states  needed  our  help 
much  as  ever  we  had  needed  their  help  in  former  years. 
They  said  there  were  many  places  where  the  work 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  unless  the  Home  Mission- 
ary Societies  went  to  their  rescue.  This  condition  was 
caused  by  two  sets  of  influences.  The  worn  nature  of 
the  soil,  tiiat  caused  many  of  its  former  own<)rs  to  seek 
the  more  productive  lands  of  the  West  and  South,  and 
the  incommg  of  so  much  of  the  foreign  element,  which 
was  often  slow  in  becoming  thoroughly  Americanized 
and  evangelized.  The  plea  of  these  chief  men  of 
the  diurch  was  answered  quickly  and  freely.  The 
sections  should  have  no  separating  differences  when  it 
comes  to  religion,  common  morality  and  Qivic  right- 
eousness. 

*  *  The  well-known  slogan  of  Horace  Greeley  of  more 
than  three  score  years  ago,  of  'Go  West  young  miEin 
and  grow  up  with  the  country,'  is  seemingly  now  being 
practically  reversed.  The  advice  of  Greeley  was  a 
large  factor  in  the  rapid  settlement  and  development 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  far  West  and  even 
further  out  toward  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  hardy 
pioneers  and  their  descendants  have  made  even  'The 
Great  American  Desert '  to  bloom  and  *  blossom  as  the 
rose,'  and  the  rich  virgin  soil  to  yield  its  cereal  prod- 
ucts in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  the  civilized  world. 
After  a  half  century  of  thrift  and  enterprise  the  *  sons 
of  those  illustrious  sires,'  who  conquered  the  prairies, 
grown  rich  by  their  industry  are  sealing  their  nundred 
dollar  per  acre  farms  and  returning  U>  the  far  East 
and  buying  up  the  unused  or  worn-out  farms  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  where  with  the  modem  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  home  lands  will  be 
speedily  renovated   and  rapidly  increased  in  value. 


This  movement  is  a  most  emphatic  contradietum  of 
the  long  prevailing  opinion  that  agricultural  8iieoe« 
and  opportunities  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  West 
And  it  is  also  a  proof  that  the  scientific  processes  bow 
so  successful  and  prevalent  out  here  are  to  have  pro<^ 
of  their  value  in  the  abandoned  luids  of  the  cAder 
states. 

' '  Other  states  may  have  equaled  but  none  have  sur- 
passed £[ansas  in  the  application  of  scientific  proeessei 
in  the  cultivation  of  her  wondrously  productive  soilB. 
It  has  been  a  long  and  severe  trail  of  method  and 
applications  of  science  to  enable  the  farmers  to  con- 
quer  the  difficulties  and  remove  the  obstacles  that  were 
in  the  road  to  success,  but  by  the  i^uable  aid  ot  out 
Agricultural  Schools  and  Experiment  Stations,  his 
work  seems  well  on  toward  completion.  Our  farmers 
are  generally  close  and  intelligent  students  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  culture  of  the  fields  or  in  the  growtk 
ot  their  orchards.  A  number  of  experiment  stations 
are  established  and  professors  of  all  departments  9f 
soil  culture  ate  commissioned  to  travel  throughout  the 
state  and  hold  institutions,  teaching  the  best  manner 
of  soil  culture  and  the  best  kinds  of  cereals  and  fmits 
to  plant.  The  success  of  their  work  is  evidenced  by 
the  very  high  price  of  lands  and  the  uniform  pros- 
perity of  the  farming  community. 

''The  great  number  of  men  in  all  departments  of 
work,  mercantile,  professional  and  political,  who  have 
passed  in  the  last  few  years  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
and  the  popularity  of  our  orators  and  platform  per- 
formers in  the  eastern  states,  would  indicate  the  West 
was  no  longer  considered  a  missionary  ground  for  the 
culture  of  which  leaders  of  thought  in  the  older  eivlh- 
zation  claimed  the  right  and  du^  to  aid  and  assist  ia 
its  improvement  and  elevation.  As  illustrating  this 
change  of  action  and  thinking,  a  few  instances  of  para- 
mount interest  may  properly  be  here  related. 

"In  the  field  of  politics,  especially,  it  has  been 
thought  that  we  of  the  West  were  in  the  greatest  need 
of  instruction,  and  it  was  customary  on  all  important 
occasions  for  the  East  to  send  for  enli^tenment  % 
number  of  their  finest  orators  and  ablest  platform 
speakers.  Indeed,  it  was  often  the  case  that  in  the 
humble  estimate  of  our  abilities  we  asked  of  the  East 
this  boon  to  be  sent  to  our  aid.  In  one  of  the  McKin- 
ley  campaigns  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  have  that  greatest  of  Eastern  statesmen, 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  sent  to  us,  that  he  might  enlighten 
us  concerning  those  things  that  were  of  such  great 
importance  in  the  issues  before  the  country.  Great 
preparations  were  made  for  his  coming  and  great  ex- 
pectations were  aroused  among  the  people.  Vast 
crowds  of  rural  and  city  people  assembled  at  Wichita 
to  see  and  hear  this  stalwart  advocate  of  republican 
principles.  He  came  with  his  daughter  and  some  per- 
sonal friends  in  a  private  ear,  in  which  he  remamed 
virtually  secluded  until  the  time  of  his  speaking  to  be- 
gin. He  was  not  disposed  to  court  fellowship  or  force 
social  relations  with  the  crowd,  and  comparatively  few 
of  them  visited  him  in  his  car.  But  if  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  were  great  at  his  coming,  their 
disappointment  was  equally  great  when  they  heard 
his  speech.  His  address,  of  course,  was  faultless  fnnn 
a  political  aspect  and  plainly  set  forth,  but  the  quality 
of  it  was  not  sujlerior  to  that  of  many  of  the  home- 
trained  politicians  and  statesmen  that  we  could  hear 
every  day. 

' '  Anotiier  of  these  great  expectations  and  great  dis- 
appointments occurred  a  few  years  later,  when  the 
great  Ohio  orator,  J.  B.  Foraker,  made  a  tour  of  Kan- 
sas on  a  special  train,  ending  his  'Swing  around  the 
circle'  at  Wellington,  where  a  vast  crowd  had  assem- 
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bled  to  hear  this  much  lauded  orator  from  the  state  so 
noted  for  its  orators  and  statesmen.  If  possible,  his 
failure  to  meet  expectations  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  Beed.  He  gave  no  exhibit  of  the  splendid  abilities 
for  which  he  was  proclaimed.  Now  the  failure  of  these 
two  great  men  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  mistaken  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple composing  their  audiences  and  treated  them  as  if 
they  were  a  set  of  unlearned  backwoods  rustics  who 
were  incapable  of  understanding  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  times.  So  it  was,  as  with  an  air  of  per- 
sonal superiority,  they  spoke  and  acted  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  great  condescension  on  their  part  to  address 
such  rustic  crowds  at  all.  In  all  probability  neither 
of  them  had  ever  spoken  to  such  crowds  in  the  East 
when  the  audience,  as  a  whole,  was  in  any  wise  supe- 
rior in  intelligence  and  culture  to  these  Kansas  as- 
semblies. 

"In  striking  contrast  to  the  failures  of  these  emi- 
nent men  we  will  give  the  case  of  the  influence  of  one 
who  seemed  to  understand  the  western  people,  and 
standing  face  to  face  with  them,  talked  as  man  to  man 
with  them.  With  no  semblance  of  a  daim  to  any  spe- 
cial superiority  of  either  personal,  intellectual  or  po- 
litical knowledge,  but  puttmg  himself  on  the  level  of 
equality  with  his  hearers,  he  spoke  as  friend  to  friend. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  the  free  silver  craze,  when  Bryan 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  influence  in  his  per- 
sistent advocacy  of  his  celebrated  solgan  of  a  '  sixteen 
to  one'  coinage  of  silver  and  gold;  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  finally  triumph.  Times  were  hard  all  over  the 
land,  the  result  of  various  causes.  Tariff  disputes,  as 
ever,  were  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  trouble.  Drouths 
were  disastrously  prevalent.  Thousands  of  men  were 
unemployed.  Coxey  's  army  of  men  were  marching  out 
to  Washington  to  give  a  practical  exhibit  .of  hard 
times  to  Congress,  and  to  awaken  the  gold  standard 
President  Cleveland  to  a  sense  of  his  folly  in  his  veto 
of  the  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  fifty  millions 
surplus  of  silver  bullion  in  the  treasury  vaults.  All 
these  and  numerous  other  schemes  of  relief  were  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  people,  but  everywhere  there 
seemed  only  disaster  as  the  result.  As  a  cure  for  all 
complaints  and  sure  preventive  of  all  coming  social, 
.  economic  or  political  evils,  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  to  one  with  gold  was  advocated  by 
Bryan  and  his  vast  multitude  of  followers.  With  her 
usual  impulsiveness  and  hasty  adoption  of  new  theories, 
often  the  false  as  well  as  those  that  were  true,  Kansas 
as  a  whole  was  carried  off  her  feet  by  this  persistent 
outcry  for  her  silver. 

' '  At  the  height  of  this  widespread  excitement  when 
men 's  minds  were  in  wild  confusion  over  the  issues  of 
the  times,  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  made  a  tour 
of  Kansas  and  it  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  his 
speeches  simply  revolutionized  public  opinion  of  the 
money  question  and  so  unified  the  distracted  thought 
of  the  people  that  free  silver  idea  is  buried  in  the 
almost  lorgotten  memories  of  the  past.  In  his  coming 
to  Wellington  he  was  greeted  with  a  large  audience  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  people  of  the  city 
and  community,  all  anxious  if  possible  to  learn  'the 
way  out '  of  their  present  very  doubtful  situation.  For 
two  hours  they  were  entranced  by  the  most  lucid  and 
convincing  argument  ever  heard  by  this  people.  With 
no  airs  of  superiority,  with  no  efforts  at  oratorical  dis- 
play, Mr.  Burrows  just  talked  to  the  audience  as  if  he 
were  one  of  them.  His  langauge  was  so  simple  and  his 
themes  and  arguments  so  clear  that  the  most  ordinary 
mind  could  grasp  them.  The  questions  of  the  coinage 
of  money,  the  financial  standards  of  the  country,  and 


the  true  basis  of  political  economy  as  held  by  our  con- 
stitution and  government  were  plainly  and  most  satis- 
factorily set  forth  in  this  masterly  talk  that  impressed 
the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him  with  the  truth  of  his 
position,  so  much  so  that  from  that  day  to  this  the  free 
silver  coinage  has  had  no  hold  upon  the  n^inds  of  the 
people  or  upon  the  theme  of  party  politics  in  Elansas. 
Aside  from  the  facts  of  his  address,  his  personal  atti- 
tude toward  his  hearers,  taking  them  into  his  confi- 
dence, treating  them  as  friends  of  equal  worth  with 
himself,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  his 
speech.  While  the  most  recent  orators  have  been  for- 
gotten for  their  failures,  the  memory  of  Burrows  is 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  privileged  to  hear  him. 
From  these  facts,  the  East  and  West  may  learn  that 
the  seeming  differences  of  thought  and  action  that  ap- 
parently separate  them  result  more  from  a  misunder^ 
standing  of  motives  and  conditions  rather  than  from 
any  radical  difference  of  opinion  and  questions  of 
policy.  Out  West,  perhaps,  we  are  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  East  in  progressive  ideas  and  the  neces* 
sity  of  civic  righteousness  in  all  departments  of  human 
active  life,  but  we  see  the  same  leaven  is  actively  work- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  we  only  hope  for 
its  speed  and  universal  sovereignty." 

Walter  M.  Beitzel,  M.  D.  A  native  of  Kansas 
and  repriesenting  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Mar- 
shall County,  Doctor  Beitzel  entered  seriously  upon 
the  work  of  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  physician 
before  he  was  at  his  majority,  and  now  for  many  years 
has  enjoyed  a  successful  practice  and  a  high  standing 
in  medical  circles.    His  residence  is  at  Kanopolis. 

Doctor  Beitzel  was  bom  at  WaterviUe,  Marshall 
County,  Kansas,  November  27,  1878.  He  is  of  Grer- 
man  stock,  but  the  family  has  lived  in  America  four 
or  five  generations.  The  Beitzels  came  out  of  Ham- 
burg; Germany,  and  were  colonial  settlers  in  New 
York.  Doctor  Beitzel 's  grandfather,  David  Beitzel, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1806,  and  subsequently 
went  west  and  developed  a  homestead  at  Pecksburg, 
Indiana,  where  he  died  in  1892.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, his  first  wife  being  the  grandmother  of  Doctor 
Beitzel  and  his  second  wife  was  a  Miss  Leitzman. 

J.  H.  Beitzel,  father  of  Doctor  Beitzel,  was  born  at 
Pecksburg,  IncUana,  May  23,  1843,  and  is  still  living 
at  Wjaterville,  Kansas,  a  hale  and  hearty  man  for  aU 
that  he  served  as  a  gallanjb  soldier  in  the  Union  army 
and  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  has  been  a  success- 
ful farmer  in  Kansas.  He  grew  up  and  married  at 
Pecksburg,  Indiana,  and  in  1862  enlisted  in  Company 
C  of  the  Seventieth  Indiana  Infantry.  This  was  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  subse- 
quently president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  part 
of  the  Third  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps.  J.  H. 
Beitzel  was  in  active  service  for  nearly  three  years, 
until  mustered  out  in  1865.  He  did  duty  as  a  soldier 
in  those  magnificent  campaigns  when  the  back  of  the 
Confederacy  was  broken  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Sherman.  He  fought  at  Lookout  Mountain 
and  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the 'Atlanta  campaign, 
including  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Besaca,  Peach  Tree 
Creek  and  others,  and  was  also  in  Sherman's  famous 
march  to'  the  sea. 

Following  the  war  he  returned  to  Indiana,  took  up 
farming,  but  in  1870  moved  to  Waterville,  Kansas, 
where  as  a  pioneer  he  homesteaded  160  acres.  That 
old  homestead  he  still  owns  and  also  eighty  acres, 
and  uses  this  well  developed  farm  for  the  staple  crops 
of  the  locality  and  as  a  stock  raiser.  He  is  a  repub- 
lican, a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic, 
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and  has  always  been  true  to  the  faith  in  which  ho 
was  reared,  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

J.  H.  Reitzel  married  Emily  A.  Def abaugh,  who  was 
bom  in  Ohio  in  1847  and  died  at  Waterville,  Kansas, 
in  1914.  There  were  six  children:  E.  O.  Reitzel^  a 
carpenter  at  Barnes;  Minnie  E.,  unmarried  and  living 
with  her  father;  David  A.,  a  farmer  living  at  Water- 
ville; Charles  A.,  also  a  farmer  at  Waterville;  Doctor 
Reitzel;  and  Harry  C,  who  lives  on  the  home  farm. 

Doctor  Reitzel  attended  the  public  schools  of  Water- 
ville, graduating  from  high  school  in  1896.  For  a 
year  he  read  medicine  in  the  offices  of  Drs.  W.  W.  and 
D.  W.  Campbell  at  Atchison.  He  then  entered  the 
Kansas  City  Medical  College,  now  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Kansas  University,  and  completed  his  course 
and  was  awarded  the  M.  D.  degree  in  1900.  Since 
l^en  he  has  been  in  active  general  practice,  but  more 
and  more  has  concentrated  his  services  upon  a  spe- 
cialty as  an  eye;  ear,  nose  and  throat  physician.  In 
1916  he  did  considerable  post-graduate  work  in  the 
Chicago  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Infirmary. 

His  first  location  for  practice  was  at  Waterville,  but 
in  a  short  time  he  removed  to  Cleburne,  Kansas,  was 
there  four  years,  at  Wamego  five  years,  and  since  1910 
has  had  his  home  and  office  in  Kanopolis.  His  offices 
are  in  the  Kline  Block.  Doctor  Reitzel  is  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  State  Medical  Society,  is  secretary  of 
the  Central  Kansas  Medical  Society  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Exchange.  State 
Bank  at  Kanopolis.  He  is  an  active  member  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churiih,  and  has  fra- 
ternal afEQiations  with  Kanopolis  Lodge  No.  321,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  with  Golden  Belt 
Encampment  No.  47  at  Ellsworth,  of  which  he  is  past 
chief  patriarch. 

In  1902,  at  Waterville,  Doctor  Reitzel  married  Miss 
Hannah  M.  Peterson,  who  was  *bom  in  Morris  County, 
Kansas.  Her  death  occurred  September  8, 1908.  She 
was  the  mother  of  three  children :  Helen  M.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  months;  Merle  E.,  bom  April 
19,  1905;  and  John,  bora  November  28,  1906.  Doctor 
Reitzel  married  at  Havensville  May  3,  1911,  Mrs. 
Bertha  M.  (Morgan)  Randall.  Her  parents,  E.  T. 
and  Aletia  Morgan,  continue  to  live  at  Havensville, 
her  father  being  a  retired  farmer.  Mrs.  Reitzel 's  first 
husband  was  William  RandaU,  a  farmer. 

Samuel  E.  Baetlett,  lawyer,  of  Ellsworth,  Kansas, 
was  bora  on  a  farm  near  Wellington  in  Sumner 
County,  Kansas,  January  18,  1882,  a  son  of  Samuel 
Coan  Bartlett  and  Mary  Catherine  (Wheeler)  Bart- 
lett.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Sumner  County  High 
School  in  1901,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1905,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  in  1908  with  the  deeree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1908  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Ellsworth.  He  was  ap- 
pointed city  attoraey  of  Ellsworth  in  1909,  which 
position  he  has  since  held.  He  was  elected  county 
attoraey  of  Ellsworth  county  in  1910  and  was  twice 
re-elected.  He  is  engaged  exclusively  in  the  practice 
of  law. 

In  1911  "Mr.  Bartlett  married  Miss  Frances  Brew- 
ster, daughter  of  Samuel  W.  and  Hattie  (Mills) 
Brewster,  the  former  an  attoraey  at  Chanute,  Kansas. 
Both  Mrs.  Bartlett  and  her  father  are  also  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett 
have  two  children,  Samuel  Brewster,  bom  July  8, 
1913,  and  Mary  Frances,  bom  July  2,  1914. 


Mr.  Bartlett  is  a  member  of  the  Green  Chapter  of 
the  legal  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi;  a  Master  Mason 
and  past  master  of  his  lodge  at  Ellsworth;  and  an 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  EllsworUi. 

Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  the  father  of  the  Kansas  law- 
yer, is  a  native  of  North  Guilford,  Connecticut,  the 
home  of  the  Bartletts  in  this  country  for  several  gen- 
erations subsequent  to  their  coming  to  New  England 
from  England  in  the  days  of  the  Pmitan  immigration. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  is  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Elder 
Brewster  of  the  Mayflower. 

Carlton  M.  Lounsbury  has  played  a  very  effeetiTe 
and  successful  role  in  Elansas  affairs  for  over  forty- 
five  years  and  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  a  young 
old  man,  is  enjoying  comfortable  retirement  at  the 
city  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lounsbury  is  of  an  English  family.  It  was 
his  grandfather  who  came  from  England  and  first  set- 
tled in  Canada.  Carlton  M.  Lounsbury 's  father  Bn- 
dolphus  Lounsbury,  was  bom  in  Canada  in  1797,  bat 
when  a  young  man  came  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Westem  New  York,  in  what  was  known  as 
the  ''Holland  Purchase.^'  He  followed  the  voeation 
of  agriculture  and  spent  his  active  life  largely  in  the 
Town  of  Bethany  in  Grenesee  County,  where  he  died 
in  1870.  He  was  a  whig  in  politics,  later  affiliating 
with  the  republicans,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church.  He  married  Almira 
Brown,  who  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1810  and 
died  there  in  1866.  There  were  three  children;  Earl 
Byron,  a  graduate  of  Buffalo  Medical  College  and  a 
successful  physician  and  surgeon  until  his  death  at 
Rochester  in  1880 ;  James  A.,  also  a  graduate  of  Buf- 
falo Medical  CoUege,  practiced  medicine  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  is  now  president  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  at  Barnard,  Kansas,  and  his  career  is 
noted  on  other  pages;  Carlton  M.,  the  youngest  of  ths 
three.  The  father  by  a  second  marriage  to  Lorinda 
Odin  had  two  children,  Lula  and  William. 

Carlton  M.  Loimsbury  was  born  at  Bethany,  Gene- 
see County,  New  York,  July  6,  1846.  He  received 
advantages  above  the  ordinary  as  a  youth,  attending 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  also  the 
Genesee  and  Wyoming  Seminary  at  Alexander,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Lounsbury  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-four, 
eager  for  adventure  and  achievement,  when  he  came 
to  Kansas  in  1870.  Here  he  took  up  a  homestead  in 
Cedron  Township  of  Lincoln  County,  and  also  filed  on 
a  timber  claim  of  160  acres.  He  proved  up  both 
claims,  and  still  owns  the  original  homestead.  Farm- 
ing and  farm  management  proved  a  role  in  which  his 
energies  had  very  successful  results,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  he  gathered  together  720  acres,  all  of  which 
he  still  owns  and  it  is  aD  improved  by  farming.  Dur- 
ing his  active  career  Mr.  Lounsbury  did  diversified 
farming  on  a  large  scale.  These  lands  are  now  rented 
out  and  since  1911  he  has  lived  retired  in  Lincoln. 
From  his  farm  Mr.  Lounsbury  conducted  a  country 
store  for  thirty  years,  and  supplied  all  the  commodi- 
ties needed  in  his  community.  Besides  farming  he 
engaged  in  banking  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
president  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  at  Lucas,  Kan- 
sas, and  is  still  a  director  of  the  Farmers  National 
Bank  at  Lincoln. 

In  matters  of  politics  Mr.  Lounsbury  is  identified 
with  the  republican  party.  He  is  a  member  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  is  afiUiated  with 
Lincoln  Lodge  No.  154,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 
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In  1884,  some  years  after  he  had  come  to  Elansas 
and  had  developed  his  homestead  into  a  farm,  Mr. 
Lounsbury  married  in  this  county,  in  Cedron  Town- 
ship, Miss  Mary  C.  Yamell,  daughter  of  Ithmer  and 
Jane  Tarnell.  Both  her  parents  are  deceased,  her 
father  having  been  a  Kansas  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lounsbury  have  had  two  children:  William  A.  and 
Howard  M.  William  A.  died  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
Howard  M.  was  bom  June  25,  1899,  graduated  from 
the  Lincoln  High  School  in  1917  and  is  now  a  student 
in  Emporia  College,  a  Presbyterian  institution. 

MioEULEL  Joseph  Healy  has  come  into  the  dis- 
tinctions of  public  life  at  a  very  early  age.  He  has 
been  active  as  a  teacher  and  school  administrator, 
is  former  clerk  of  the  District  Court,  and  is  now 
serving  as  county  attorney  of  Lincoln  County.  His 
family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Lincoln 
County.  His  father,  Owen  Healy,  was  bom  in  County 
Gralway,  Ireland,  in  1842,  where  his  father  was  a 
farmer  and  where  he  died.  The  grandmother,  Ellen 
Healy,  who  was  bom  in  County  Galway  in  1822, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1865  and  with  her 
son  Owen  settled  four  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  where 
she  homesteaded  a  claim  of  160  acres.  Her  son  Owen 
helped  her  in  developing  and  proving  up  on  this  claim, 
and  she  lived  in  Lmcoln  County  until  her  death  in 
1882,  being  one  of  the  splendid  pioneer  women  of  this 
section. 

Owen  Healy  subsequently  took  up  a  homestead  of 
his  own  two  miles  west  of  Lincoln,  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously a  resident  in  that  locality,  a  farmer  and 
substantial  business  man,  where  he  is  still  living.  He 
is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Owen  Healy  married  Mary  Dudley,  who  was  born  at 
Ottawa,  Illinois,  in  1852.  They  reared  a  large  family 
of  children:  Nellie,  unmarried  "and  living  with  her 
parents;  Mary  Henry,  a  Catholic  sister  in  St.  John's 
Hospital  at  Salina;  John,  who  farms  his  mother's 
homestead;  James  and  Edward,  both  farmers  on  the 
old  place;  Julia,  living  at  home;  Michael  Joseph; 
Joseph,  former  superintendent  of  the  Beverly  High 
School  and  now  enlisted  for  service  somewhere  in 
France  with  the  American  army;  and  Julia,  at  home. 

Michael  Joseph  Healy  was  bom  on  the  old  farm 
near  Lincoln  March  8,  1891.  He  received  a  public 
school  education,  graduating  from  high  school  in  1909. 
For  a  year  he  taught  a  rurjj  school  in  Lincoln  County, 
then  one  year  in  a  ward  school  at  the  county  seat,  and 
two  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Beverly. 
Mr.  Healy  was  then  called  to  the  larger  responsibilities 
of  clerk  of  the  District  Court,  an  office  he  filled  with 
admirable  competence  for  four  years.  In  the  fall  of 
1916  he  was  elected  county  attorney  and  is  now  giving 
all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Mr.  HesJy  is  a  republican  in  politics,  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  has  affiliations  with  Lincoln 
Council  No.  1815,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Lincoln  Camp 
No.  3457,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  is  past  consul 
of  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  206,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  of  which  he  is  present  master  workman,  Lin- 
coln Chapter  No.  56,  C.  M.  B.  A.,  of  which  he  is  past 
chief  pioneer.  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security  and  the 
Lincoln  CommercifJ  Club.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  in 
the  Lincoln  County  Fair  Association. 

Mr.  Healy  and  family  reside  at  lincoli^  where  he 
owns  an  attractive  home.  He  married  at  Lincoln  June 
5,  1^12,  Miss  Mae  Joslin,  daughter  of  Grant  and  Ida 
(McReynolds)  Joslin.  Her  parents  were  pioneer  set- 
tlers in  this  section  of  Kansas  and  they  are  still  re- 
siding at  Lincoln.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healy  have  three 


children:  Michael  Joslin,  Bom  April  2,  1913;  'Eileen, 
bom  April  26,  1915;  and  Mildred,  bom  June  26,  1917. 

George  Harrison  Hower.  That  the  public  schools 
are  a  very  important  interest  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  needs  no  other  proof  than  the  evi- 
dent educational  acquirements  of  her  young  men  and 
women,  and  in  the  laudable  ambition  to  progress  that 
is  cherished  by  many  of  the  counties,  Lincohi  County 
takes  no  second  place.  Furthermore,  in  her  deter- 
mined search  for  the  best  educators,  and  even  for 
county  superintendent,  she  has  had  to  look  no  farther 
than  her  own  sons,  for  to  this  class  practically  be- 
longs County  Superintendent  George  Harrison  Hower. 
He  was  brought  to  the  county  when  less  than  a  year 
old,  and  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  here, 
where  his  main  interests  are  yet  centered. 

George  Harrison  Hower  was  bom  at  Catasauqua, 
Lehigh  County,  Pennsylvania,  October  23,  1885,  and 
is  a  son  of  Milton  and  Ida  Matilda  (Harte)  Hower, 
and  a  grandson  of  Harrison  George  and  Maria  Eliza- 
beth (Kleppinger)  Hower.  The  venerable  grand- 
father resides  with  his  son  George  Hower  at  Rosette, 
Kansas.  He  was  bom  in  1829,  at  Howertown,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  village  named  for  his  father,  and  until 
1885  was  mainly  engaged  in  farming  and  breeding  fast 
horses.  He  owned  a  livery  stable  and  also  a  number 
of  speedy  roadsters  at  one  time.  When  he  came  to 
Kansas  in  1885  he  bought  a  farm,  which  he  still  owns. 
He  married  Maria  Elizabeth  Kleppinger,  who  was 
bom  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1835 
and  died  at  Rosette,  Kansas,  about  1900.  Of  their 
four  children  John  and  Mary  are  deceased.  Milton 
and  George  survive,  the  former  being  a  resident  of 
Sylvan  Grove  and  the  latter  residing  on  his  father 'b 
farm,  and  is  the  owner  of  480  acres  in  this  section. 
The  family  is  of  English  extraction  and  is  a  branch 
of  the  Howard  family,  prominent  in  the  history  of 
England. 

Milton  Hower  was  born  in  Lehigh  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1855.  Before  coming  to  Kansas  in  1886  he 
was  a  merchant  at  Catasauqua,  and  was  also  foreman 
of  a  slate  quarry.  When  he  located  in  Inncoln 
County  he  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres  near  Sylvan 
Grove,  paying  but  $11  per  acre,  and  he  still  lives  on 
that  farm.  He  has  made  fine  improvements,  finding 
building  stone  on  his  own  land.  He  owns  a  second 
farm  of  160  acres  and  is  one  of  the  substantial  men 
of  the  county.  In  addition  to  general  farming  he 
raises  Hereford  cattle,  Duroc  pigs  and  Plymouth 
Rock  poultry.  In  politics  he  is  a  fepublican,  and  for 
many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  and  is  a  church  trustee. 

Milton  Hower  married  Ida  Matilda  Harte,  who  was 
bom  at  Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania,  in  1858,  and  they 
have  had  the  foUowing  children:  William,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  is  a  salesman  for 
the  National  Biscuit  Company;  John,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years;  Anna  Maria,  who  is  the  wife  of 
S.  W.  Whittaker,  who  owns  a  bank  called  the  State 
Bank  of  Brownington,  Missouri;  Sarah  Arabella,  who 
is  the  wife  of  P.  S.  Beam,  who  owns  and  operates  a 
farm  near  Luray,  Kansas;  George  Harrison;  Archi- 
bald Clinton,  who  is  a  farmer  located  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Lincoln,  Elansas;  and  Matilda  Irene, 
who  resides  with  her  parents  and  is  a  popular  teacher 
in  the  West  Point  School  in  Lincoln  County. 

George  Harrison  Hower  attended  the  rural  schools 
and  later  the  Sylvan  Grove  High  School,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1904,  when  he  entered  the  Kansas 
Wesleyan  University  and  was  graduated  in  1906  with 
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the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  Dilring  the 
school  year  1906-1907  he  taught  school  in  Lincoln 
County,  and  in  1908  entered  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Manhattan  and  remained  one  year.  Again 
he  taught  school,  1909-1910,  in  Lincoln  County,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  was  principal  of  the  Sylvan 
Grove  High  School.  In  the  fall  of  1910  he  re-entered 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan^  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  December,  1912,  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  He  was  principal  of  the  Belleville 
High  School  1912-1913,  and  was  professor  of  history 
and  mathematics  of  the  Chase  County  High  School 
1913-1914-1915.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  elected 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  in  November,  1914, 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  in  1915,  and  was 
re-elected  in  November,  1916.  His  offices  are  located 
in  the  courthouse  and  he  has  under  his  charge  eighty- 
five  schools,  128  teachers  and  3,000  pupils. 

Mr.  Hower  was  married  at  Lincoln,  December  27, 
1916,  to  Miss  Luella  Farquharson,  whose  father  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Hower  is  the 
daughter  of  J.  A.  and  Mary  (Poinier)  Farquharson, 
who  were  of  Scotch  descent.  They  were  located  at 
Evanston,  lUmois,  and  came  from  that  place  to  Lin- 
coln County,  Kansas,  about  1880. 

Politically  Mr.  Hower  is  a  republican.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  Center  Lodge  No.  Ill,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  belongs  to  the  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers'  and  the  North  Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations, and  is  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  latter. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

NawTON  J.  Davison,  former  county  clerk  of  Lin- 
coln County,  has  been  in  Kansas  for  many  years  and  is 
now  giving  a  splendid  business  service  as  an  abstractor 
and  real  estate  and  loan  business  man  at  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Davison  was  bom  at  CrawfordsviUe,  Montgom- 
ery County,  Indiana,  September  14,  1866.  His  grand- 
father Davison  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1798, 
married  in  his  native  country,  where  he  had  a  small 
bit  of  farming  land,  and  later  he  and  his  wife,  Bachel, 
immigrated  to  America,  settling  first  in  New  York 
State  and  moving  from  there  to  CrawfordsviUe,  In- 
diana, where  he  farmed  until  his  death  about  1870. 

Abraham  Davison,  father  of  Newton  J.,  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  Kansas.  He  was  born  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  in  New  York  State, 
October  31,  1831.  He  spent  most  of  his  youth  there 
and  then  with  his  parents  moved  to  Montgomery 
County,  Indiana,  and  in  September,  1878,  came  West 
and  located  in  Phillips  County,  Kansas.  There  he 
homesteaded  160  acres  and  also  took  up  a  timber 
claim  of  a  quarter  section.  He  proved  up  both  but 
finally  sold  the  homestead  and  concentrated  all  his 
attention  upon  the  timber  claim,  which  he  converted 
into  a  model  farm  before  his  death.  He  died  in 
Phillips  County,  in  July,  1902.  He  did  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  and  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. Abraham  Davison  married  Julia  (Croy)  Whit- 
sel,  who  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1835,  and  died  at  Craw- 
fordsviUe, Indiana,  in  April,  1869.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children,  five  by  her  marriage  to 
Abraham  Davison.  Jefferson,  the  oldest,  was  a  horse 
buyer  for  a  firm  in  Lafayette  and  later  in  Craw- 
fordsvUle,  Indiana,  and  died  in  that  state  at  the  age 
of  forty  years.  Eichard  was  in  the  express  business 
and  died  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five.  Angeline  is  the  wife  of  Sherman  Mon- 
roe, of  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  Julia  died  in  infancy. 
The  fifth  of  the  f amUy  is  Newton  J. 

Newton  J.  Davison  was  about  twelve  years  of  age 


when  his  father  brought  him  to  the  homestead  in 
Phillips  County,  and  he  completed  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  there.  He  grew  up  on  his  father's 
farm  and  remained  at  home  untU  twenty-two.  After 
that  he  attended  CSiristian  College  at  Lincoln  for 
two*  years,  and  spent  nine  terms  as  a  succesafnl  teacher 
in  both  Lincoln  and  Phillips  counties. 

Mr.  Davison  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Lineobi 
County  in  1902  and  filled  the  office  with  creditable 
efficiency  for  two  terms  of  four  years.  In  January, 
1907,  after  leaving  office,  he  engaged  in  the  abstraet 
and  loan  business  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  reliable 
man  in  that  line  at  the  county  seat.  His  offices  are 
on  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Mr.  Davison  has  always  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Kansas  and  owns  320 
acres  of  farm  land  in  Sheridan  County.  He  also 
has  some  town  lots  in  Lincoln  and  his  residence  is  on 
Court  Street. 

Besides  his  service  as  county  clerk  he  was  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  city  councU.  Mr.  Davison 
is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episeopal 
Church,  is  past  noble  grand  of  Center  Lodge  No.  Ill, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Lineoln,  is  ■ 
a  member  and  former  secretary  of  Lincoln  Lodge 
No.  154,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is 
present  worthy  patron  of  Lincoln  Chapter  No.  48 
of  the  Eastern  otar. 

Mr.  Davison  married  at  Lincoln,  December  25,  1894^ 
Miss  Hattie  M.  Gould,  daughter  of  Smith  and  Bachel 
(Hines)  Gould.  Her  parents  are  both  deceased,  the 
father  having  formerly  had  a  farm  in  Illinois.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davison  had  five  chUdren :  Lela  and  Therom, 
twins,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  Hazd  died  at 
the  age  of  eleven  months;  Harlan  died  when  2^ 
years  of  age;  and  Leslie,  the  only  surviving  child, 
was  born  September  1,  1900,  and  is  now  a  junior 
in  the  high  school  at  Lincoln. 

WiNSLOW  CiPEA,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  lin- 
eoln Sentinel  and  present  postmaster  of  that  city, 
has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  Kansas,  and  has  had 
a  varied  career  of  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  business 
man  and  in  journalism  and  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Cipra  represents  that  sterling  stock  of  Bohem- 
ian people  who  have  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture  and  development  in  Kawga* 
He  was  bom  at  Teskov,  Bohemia,  December  8,  1873. 
His  father,  Frank  Cipra,  was  bora  in  Zbirov, 
Bohemia,  in  October,  1,839,  grew  up  and  married 
at  Teskov,  and  followed  farming  according  to  the 
intensive  methods  that  prevailed  in  the  old  country. 
When  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family 
in  1877,  he  located  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Ellsworth 
County,  Kansas,  and  homesteaded  160  acres  in 
Palacky  Township.  He  readily  adapted  himself  to  the 
farming  methods  of  the  West,  and  has  greatly  pros- 
pered by  his  industry  and  good  management.  He 
lived  on  his  home  farm  until  his  death  in  1907.  As 
an  American  citizen  he  identified  himself  with  the 
democratic  party.  He  married  Anna  Fisher,  who 
was  born  at  Teskov,  Bohemia,  in  1839,  and  died  on 
the  old  Kansas  homestead  in  March,  1910.  They 
reared  a  fine  family  of  useful  and  honorable  children. 
Joseph,  the  oldest,  is  a  merchant  at  Kanopolis,  Kan- 
sas; Barbara  married  John  Kaplicky  and  they  live 
on  their  farm  half  a  mile  east  of  Lincoln;  Frank 
is  a  general  workman  living  at  Holyrood,  Kansas; 
Albert  is  employed  in  a  flour  mill  at  McPherson; 
Louis  was  proprietor  of  a  hotel  and  died  at  Wilson, 
Kansas,  in  1911;  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Lee  Bpousta, 
a   farmer  near   Ellsworth;   the  seventh  in   order  of 
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birth  is  Winslow  Cipra;  Anna  married  Anton 
Slaviccky  and  she  died  at  Holjrood,  Kansas,  in  1909; 
John  is  a  farmer  in  Ellsworth  County;  Alvina  mar- 
ried Martin  Houdek,  who  owns  a  truck  farm  at  Den- 
ver,  Colorado;  Emma  died  unmarried  in  1909,  at  the 
SLge  of  twenty-two. 

Winslow  Cipra  was  four  years  of  age  when  brought 
to  Kansas  and  grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  and 
attended  the  rural  schools  of  Ellsworth  County.  In 
1900  he  graduated  from  the  Salina  Normal  Univer- 
sity with  a  teacher's  certificate  and  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  In  1896,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  had  be- 
gun teaching,  his  first  term  being  at  Black  Wolf  in 
Ellsworth  County,  and  at  wages  of  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month.  Later  he  taught  two  years  in  Palacky 
Township,  and  for  one  year  was  principal  of  the 
Holyrood  schools.  It  was  through  his  earnings  as 
a  teacher  that  he  paid  for  his  higher  education  at 
Salina. 

After  giving  up  teaching  Mr.  Cipra  clerked  in  a 
general  merchandise  store  at  Holyrood  until  1907, 
and  then  entered  the  newspaper  business.  At  that 
time  he  bought  the  Holyrood  Banner,  but  sold  it  in 
1911  and,  coming  to  Lincoln,  became  proprietor  of 
the  Lincoln  Sentinel. 

The  Lincoln  Sentinel  has  always  been  a  democratic 
paper.  It  was  established  in  1887  as  the  Sylvan 
Grove  Sentinel,  with  W.  H.  Pilcher  as  editor  and 
publisher.  In  1894  it  was  moved  to  Lincoln  and  the 
name  changed  to  the  Lincoln  Sentinel.  In  1901  it 
absorbed  the  Lincoln  Beacon,  which  had  been  founded 
in  J.879  as  the  Lincoln  County  Beacon,  by  W.  8. 
and  Anna  C.  Wait.  Thus  the  Sentinel  is  practically 
forty  years  old.  The  Sentinel  is  the  official  county 
paper  of  Lincoln  County  and  is  a  prosperous,  thriv- 
ing business  with  a  large  circulation  and  witli  an 
increasing  influence  as  an  organ  of  opinion.  Its  plant 
and  offices  are  on  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Mr.  Cipra  is 
pole  owner. 

Mr.  Cipra  has  modestly  prospered  in  his  business 
aifairs  and  besides  his  home  in  Lincoln  he  owns  a 
farm  of  160  acres  in  Gove  County.  At  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Wilson  he  took  the  office  of  post- 
master of  Lincoln  in  1914,  and  has  been  giving  much 
of  his  time  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
office  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  patrons. 

As  would  be  indicated  by  the  offilce,  Mr.  Cipra  is 
a  loyal  democrat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  affiliated  with  Lincoln  Lodge  No. 
154,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Wichita 
Consistory  No.  2  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  , 

At  Holyrood,  Kansas,  in  1902,  he  married  Miss 
Agnes  Chapek.  Their  companionship  was  terminated 
after  five  years  by  her  death  in  1907.  She  left  two 
children:  Irma,  bom  March  26,  1903;  and  Alice, 
bom  September  15,  1904.  Mr.  Cipra  married  his 
present  wife  at  Ellsworth  in  1910,  Miss  Mabel  Hig- 
han,  daughter  of  Abe  and  Mary  (Wilson)  Highan. 
Her  mother  lives  at  Ellsworth  and  her  father,  now 
deceased,  was  a  lumberman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cipra  had 
one  daughter,  Ruth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Lincoln  County.  Be- 
sides the  general  survey  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Lincoln  County  and  its  institutions  in  Kansas  found 
on  other  pages,  a  number  of  individual  churches 
and  institutions  are  given  place  and  the  following 
sketch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lincoln  County  is 
furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  John  Fits- 
Gerald,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Parish.    This  article 


was    originally   prepared  by   Father  FitzGerald   for 
publication  in  the  Lincoln  Sentinel. 

Father  FitzGerald  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
probably  the  first  priest  to  set  foot  in  Lincoln  County 
was  one  of  those  accompanying  the  DeCoronado  ex- 
pedition through  ELansas,  about  1541.  The  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  church  in  the  county  begins  with  the 
year  1867,  when  Rev.  Father  Lemarte,  a  French- 
man, who  afterwards  died  of  cholera  at  Ellsworth,  * 
celebrated  the  first  holy  mass  at  Rocky  Hill.  Father 
Lemarte 's  body  was  later  disinterred  and  buried  at 
St.  Mary's,  Kansas,  and  today  there  are  several 
persons  living  who  were  devout  adorers  at  that  mass 
and  whose  account  of  it  is  as  vivid  as  though  it  hap- 
pened yesterday. 

''The  structure  was  a  log  cabin;  the  priest  had 
come  from  Ellsworth,  and  was  not  seen  again  for 
months,  but  the  offer  of  free  homes  had  been  her- 
alded far  and  near  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Saline  was  soon  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  Irish 
Catholics.  In  the  early  days  holy  mass  was  cele- 
brated once  or  twice  a  year  and  the  coming  of  the 
priest  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest  of 

Pleasure  by  the  Catholics  who  then  dwelt  in  Idncoln 
'ounty.  The  log  cabin,  with  dirt  roof,  was  the  only 
shelter  that  could  be  found  and  catechetical  instruc- 
tions was  given  to  the  little  ones  and  confessions  were 
heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Saline  beneath  a  friendlv 
Cottonwood  tree.  The  priest  slept  at  nightfaU 
wherever  he  could  find  sumcient  space  to  stretch  his 
weary  limbs  and  often  the  saddle  was  his  pillow  and 
the  earth  his  bed.  He  had  long  and  weary  rides  on 
horseback,  throiigh  a  country  infested  wih  Indians, 
wild  animals,  bUzzards  in  the  winter  and  dashing 
rains  and  torrid  days  in  summer.  Instead  of  well- 
defined  roads  there  were  only  the  great  game  trails 
made  by  the  freighting  trains  that  comprised  the 
only  means  of  transportation  in  that  early  day. 

"The  names  of  the  priests  who  attended  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  Lincoln  County 
were  as  follows:  Fathers  Fogerty,  Temphouse,  Nut- 
man,  Logher,  O'Connor,  Kelly,  Brockett,  Carius, 
Mangan,  Caravan,  Regan,  M^Namara,  Donovan,  Mc- 
Guiness  and  the  present  pastor,  Father  FitzGerald. 

''It  was  not  until  the  year  1878  that  the  first 
Catholic  Church  was  erected  in  Lincoln  County,  by 
Father  Temphouse,  and  the  founders  of  the  townsite 
of  Lincoln  Center  were  considerate  enough  to  deed 
to  the  church  a  block  of  ground. 

"During  Father  McNamara's  pastorate  a  new 
parsonage  was  built  and  later  the  old  church  was 
replaced  by  the  present  magnificent  new  St.  Patrick's, 
valued  at  $10,000.  Including  St.  John's  Church  of 
Vesper,  which  is  a  mission  attached  to  Lincoln,  the 
Catholic  membership  numbers  about  325  souls. 

"Towards  the  erection  of  the  above  said  building 
the  citizens  of  Lincoln  and  residents  throughout  the 
county^  irrespective  of  creed  and  nationality,  con- 
tributed generously." 

Something  should  now  be  said  of  the  beloved  pastor 
of  St.  Patrick's,  a  zealous  and  cultured  priest  who 
soon  after  his  ordination  Jef t  his  native  Ireland  and 
has  since  been  actively  identified  with  the  interests 
of  his  church  in  EUinsas. 

Father  FitzGerald  was  bom  at  Abbeyfeale,  County 
Limerick,  Ireland,  November  14,  1880.  His  grand- 
father was  also  John  FitzGerald,  and  was  bom  and 
spent  his  entire  life  in  Abbeyfeale  as  a  farmer.  He 
died  there  in  1880.  His  wife  was  Bridget  Roche, 
and  she  is  still  living  with  her  son  Edward,  father 
of  John.     The  children  of  the  grandparents  were: 
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Kate,  who  is  married  and  living  in  County  Kerry, 
Ireland;  Nellie,  married  and  also  a  resident  of  County 
Kerry;  Johannah,  married  and  living  in  County 
Kerry;   Edward;  and  Michael,  deceased. 

Edward  FitzGerald  was  born  at  Abbeyfeale  in 
County  Limerick  in  1852  and  has  spent  his  career  as  a 
substantial  Irish  agriculturist.  He  married  Helen  Col- 
lins, who  was  bom  at  Abbeyfeale  in  1853.  Of  their 
'  children  Reverend  John  is  the  oldest.  Thomas  is  a 
farmer  at  Abbeyfeale.  Eileen  is  the  wife  of*  Daniel 
Sheehan,  merchant  and  postmaster  in  County  Limer- 
ick, and  Edward  lives  at  Abbeyfeale  and  assists  his 
brother  Thomas. 

Father  FitzGerald,  the  only  member  of  his  family 
in  America,  was  destined  for  the  priesthood  at  an 
early  age.  He  attended  schools  in  Abbeyfeale,  and 
acquired  his  classical  education  at  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lege in  Listowel,  County  Kerry,  and  at  St.  Munehin's 
Catholic  College  in  the  City  of  Limerick.  His 
phUosophical  and  theological  studies  were  pursued  in 
St.  John's  Seminary  at  Waterford,  Ireland.  He  was 
ordained  June  19,  1904,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
and  said  his  first  mass  in  the  Pro-Cathedral,  St. 
John's  Church  at  Waterford. 

After  a 'few  months'  vacation  he  came  to  the  fif»ld 
of  work  assigned  him  in  the  United  States  and  on 
September  17,  1904,  arrived  at  Concordia,  Kansas. 
He  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Cunningham  as  assis- 
tant pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  at  Salina, 
and  after  ten  weeks  Bishop  Cunningham'  assigned 
him  as  pastor  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's  Church  at 
Cawker  City,  Kansas.  He  remained  there  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1906,  when  he  went  to  Northwestern  Kansas 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help  at  Goodland  and  also  served  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church  at  Colby.  He  continued  his  efforts 
in  the  somewhat  sparsely  settled  districts  of  E^ansas 
until  June,  1911,  when  he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  as 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  has  been  unsparing  in 
his  efforts  toward  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of 
that  splendid  Catholic  community. 

Father  FitzGerald  is  a  member  of  Lincoln  Council 
No.  1815,  Knights  of  Qolumbus. 

William  H.  Cheney.  To  trace  the  founding  of 
the  Cheney  family  in  America  one  must  go  far  back 
in  colonial  history,  back  almost  to  the  days  when  a 
friendly  sovereign  presented  the  present  State  of 
Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore.  But  a  few  years  later 
the  Cheneys,  of  English  and  French  descent,  came 
also  and  received  from  Lord  Baltimore  grfmts  of 
land  on  which  they  lived  for  many  years.  These 
lands  were  in  Washington  County,  which  was  the 
family  home  as  far  back  as  the  great-grandfather 
of  William  H.  Cheney,  who  is  one  of  the  represen- 
tative men  of  Vesper,  Kansas,  and  one  of  the  largest 
landowners  in  Lincoln  County. 

William  H.  Cheney  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Maryland,  October  12,  1854.  His  parents  were  Wil- 
liam B.  and  Sarah  F.  (Baechtel)  Cheney  and  the 
grandfather,  Robert  Cheney,  were  bom  in  Wash- 
ington County  and  died  th«re  in  early  manhood.  He 
married  a  Miss  Newcomer,  a  native  also  of  Wash- 
ington County,  and  two  children  survived  him:  Wil- 
liam B.  and  Prudence.  The  latter  died  at  Hagers- 
town,  "Maryland,  the  wife  of  John  Kausler,  who  was 
cashier  of  a  baiik  there  for  forty  years.  After  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Mrs.  Robert  Cheney  mar- 
ried Anthony  Wayne  Lewis,  so  named  after  his  kins- 
man, the  brave  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  Mr.  Lewis  was  bom  in  Washington  County 
in   1810,   and   died   at   Hagerstown   in  1878,   having 


been  a  farmer  all  his  life.  Six  children  were  bom 
to  this  marriage,  namely:  George  S.,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  Kansas  and  died  in  1912,  a  retired  farmer 
in  Lincoln  County;  A.  W.,  who  died  in  this  eoimtj 
in  1909,  wa^  also  a  pioneer  farmer;  B.  B.,  who  died 
on  his  farm  near  Vesper,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years;  Elizabeth,  who  lives  in  Washington  County, 
Maryland,  is  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Bmmbangli, 
who  died  on  his  farm  there;  Mollie,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Jacob  D.  Middlekauff  and  the  mother  of  W. 
Bruce  Middlekauff;  and  SaUie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Byers,  a  retired  farmer  of  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia. 

William  B.  Cheney  was  bom  on  the  old  family 
homestead  in  Washington  County,  Maryland,  April 
4,  1828,  and  died  at  Vesper,  Kansas,  in  January, 
1897.  In  October,  1871,  he  came  to  Vesper,  Kansas, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  bou^t 
a  homestead  claim  of  eighty  acres,  situated  inside  the 
railroad  limits,  and  it  was  on  that  original  farm  that 
his  life  dosed,  years  later.  At  that  time  he  had  800 
acres,  all  valuable  land  which  he  had  honestly  accumu- 
lated, for  he  was  a  man  of  business  ability.  In  every 
way  he  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  on  many 
occasions  he  was  elected  to  township  offices  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  In  the  old  home  neighborhood 
in  Washington  County  he  was  married  to  Sarah  F. 
Baechtel,  who  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  June 
16,  1830,  and  died  at  Vesper,  Kansas,  in  July,  18^8. 
They  had  the  following  children:  Robert  B.,  who 
is  a  farmer  in  Lincoln  Coimty,  Kansas;  Fannie,  who 
is  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Shrader,  a  fanner  in  Tiineoln 
County;  William  H.;  Samuel,  who  is  a  farmer  in 
this  county;  Charles,  who  is  a  farmer  in  Bnssdl 
County,  Kansas,  and  lives  near  Luray;  Ettie,  who  is 
the  wife  of  O.  W.  Sibert,  a  farmer  in  Lincoln  County; 
Sallie,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  E.  Yost,  a  farmer  in 
Lincoln  County;  Shelby  B.,  who  is  a  partner  of  his 
brother  William  H.  in  their  extensive  farm  indnt-. 
tries;  Lillie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Wayne  Brumbau^ 
a  farmer  residing  at  Vesper;  and  Maude,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Allen  Mong,  a  farmer  in  Trego  Coun^, 
Kansas. 

William  H.  Cheney  spent  his  life  until  the  spring 
of  1872  in  Washington  County,  Maryland,  and  ob- 
tained his  education  there.  His  father  preceded  him 
to  this  state  by  six  months,  but  afterward  they  were 
associated  together  until  the  father's  death.  Mr. 
Cheney  then  came  into  possession  of  the  homestead 
and  since  that  time  has  kept  on  adding  to  his  acre- 
age until  he  now  owns  1,600  acres.  While  he  carries 
on  general  farming,  diversifying  his  crops,  he  de- 
votes a  large  acreage  to  pasture,  as  is  necessary,  be- 
cause Mr.  Oneney  is  one  of  the  big  stockmen  of  this 
County,  raising  horses  and  cattle  and  Duroe  hogs, 
all  thoroughbred.  In  addition  to  his  large  busineas 
interests  here  he  is  a  director  in  the  Vesper  State 
Bank  and  is  also  a  director  in  the  Farmers  Elevator 
Company  of  Vesper.  Politically  he  is  a  democrat 
and  is  serving  as  clerk  of  Grant  Township  and  also 
of  the  school  board.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a  member  of  Sylvan  Lodge  No.  156,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Salina  Consistory 
No.  3,  Salina,  Kansas.    Mr.  Cheney  is  not  married. 

John  Calene.  The  mercantile  interests  of  Sylvan 
Grove,  Kansas,  are  well  represented  by  stable  and  id- 
telligent  business  men,  and  one  of  these  is  John 
Calene,  who  is  president  of  the  Calene  Mercantile 
Company  and  is  identified  with  other  enterprises  of 
importance.  Mr.  Calene  was  bom  in  Sweden,  near  the 
great  City  of  Stockholm,  July  17,  1856.    His  parents 
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were  L.  E.  and  Christiue  Calene,  both  of  whom  were 
bom  in  Sweden,  the  father  in  1822  and  the  mother 
in  1825,  and  both  died  in  Dickinson  County,  Kansas, 
the  former  in  1880  and  the  latter  in  1907. 

L.  E.  Galene  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  land 
and  was  married  there.  In  1866  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  family  and  for  several  years  was 
a  farmer  in  Henry  County,  Illinois.  In  1870  he  came 
to  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers in  that  section,  and  secured  a  homestead  right 
to'  eighty  acres  of  land  and  lived  there  until  his  death. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  had  acquired  other  tracts  and 
he  left  an  estate  of  240  acres  when  he  died.  He  was 
a  fine  man  in  every  way  and  was  respected  and  es- 
teemed by  his  neighbors  in  Dickinson  County.  Be- 
fore he  left  Sweden  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
regular  army,  as  the  law  provided,  but  was  a  quiet, 
peaceable  man  and  a  faithful  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  His  family  consisted  of  six  children,  namely: 
Erick,  who  is  a  farmer  near  Enterprise,  Kansas; 
Anna,  who  lives  on  the  old  home  farm  in  Dickinson  , 
Goun^;  Peter  L.  and  Louis,  both  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased; Christine,  who  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Schermer- 
hom,  a  merchant  at  Wilson,  Kansas. 

The  youngest  of  the  family,  John  Calene,  was  ten 
years  old  when  his  parents  came  to  the  United  States 
and  he  attended  school  for  several  years  afterward 
and  then  worked  on  the  farm  of  his  uncle,  P.  E. 
Calene,  in  Dickinson  County,  for  two  years.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  he  decided  to  jprepare  for  a  mer- 
cantile career  and  with  this  end  in  view  entered  a 
store  at  Enterprise,  in  which  he  was  clerk  until  1880, 
when  he  embarked  in  business  there  for  himself  and 
continued  until  1886. 

In  1887  Mr.  Calene  came  to  Sylvan  Grove  and  for 
the  following  four  years  was  connected  with  the  store 
of  Schermerhom  &  Lang,  and  subsequently,  until 
1903,  was  cashier  in  the  Sylvan  State  Bank.  In  that 
year  he  bought  a  one-half  interest  in  the  Berger 
Brothers  mercantile  establishment  here  and  in  1912 
became  the  owner  of  the  other  half  interest  and  still 
owns  the  controlling  interest  since  the  business  was 
incorporated  as  the  Calene  Mercantile  Company,  he 
being  president.  He  has  a  fine  location  on  Main 
Street,  his  substantial  building  affording  him  floor 
space  of  50x80  feet  and  additionally  he  has  a  base- 
ment and  two  storage  buildings.  The  stock  carried 
is  large  and  caref^y  selected  and  his  patronage 
comes  from  the  city  and  a  large  outlying  district. 
In  the  building  up  of  this  business  Mr.  Calene  has 
demonstrated  the  effect  of  industry,  honesty  and  per- 
severance. He  is  also  a  stockholder  and  one  of  the 
directors  in  the  Sylvan  State  Bank. 

Mr.  Calene  was  married  in  Lincoln  County,  Kansas, 
in  1890,  to  Miss  Camilla  Kreiser,  whose  parents  are 
deceased.  Her  father,  Henry  Kreiser,  was  formerly 
a  merchant  at  Denmark,  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calene  have  five  children,  namely:  Laona,  who  mar- 
ried Clifford  Nogstrom,  a  native  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
who  is  managing  engineer  of  the  Southwestern  Tele- 
phone Company,  and  they  reside  at*  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; Glenn,  associated  with  his  father  in  business 
at  Sylvan  Grove;  John,  a  student  of  medicine  in 
Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago;  Edwin  and  Baymond,^. 
both  of  whom  were  graduated  from  the  Sylvan  Grove 
^igh  School  in  1917.  Mr.  Calene  and  family  reside 
in  their  comfortable  residence  on  Kentucky  Avenue, 
a  choice  section  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Calene  has  always  been  an  active,  interested 
and  useful  citizen,  never  accepting  any  public  of&ce 
except  membership  on  the  school  board,  but  favoring 
all  candidates  who,  in  his  opinion,  have  the  good  of 


the  city  at  heart.  Politically  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
republican  party.  His  connection  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity  has  been  of  long  standing  and  of  great 
importance.  He  belongs  to  Sylvan  Grove  Lodge  No. 
359,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  which 
he  is  past  master;  Medicine  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  in  Barber  County,  Kansas;  Alderman  Com- 
mandery,  Eoiights  Templar;  and  Wichita  Consistory 
No.  2,  tidrty-second  degree.  He  is  also  a  Shriner, 
belonging  to  Isis  Temple  at  Salina,  Kansas.  Addi- 
tionally he  is  a  member  of  Sylvan  Grove  Chapter, 
Eastern  Star;  Sylvan  Grove  Lodge,  Ancient  Order 
United  Workmen,  and  to  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Security,  being  a  valued  member  of  every  organiza- 
tion. 

Otto  W.  Shiilksohn,  M.  D.  Occupying  a  promi- 
nent place  among  tiie  medical  men  of  Lincoln  County 
is  Dr.  Otto  W.  Shelksohn,  of  Sylvan  Grove,  Kansas, 
where  he  has  been  in  active  and  successful  practice 
for  a  number  of  years.  Doctor  Shelksohn  is  ad  ex- 
ample of  a  self-made  man,  in  that  he  conquered  early 
drawbacks  of  environment  and  lack  of  opportunity 
through  his  own  efforts  and  has  won  his  way  far 
toward  the  front  through  the  recognition  of  his  own 
ability  and  a  determination  to  excel  in  his  chosen 
profession. 

Otto  W.  Shelksohn  was  bom  October  18,  1868,  at 
Homestead,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  yoi^ng  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  he  being  the 
only  child  of  his  parents.  His  father,  F.  X.  Shelk- 
sohn, was  bom  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  that  unhappy 
province  part  German  and  part  French.  He  was  a 
chemist  and  after  coming  to  the  United  States  lived 
in  Pennsylvania  and  died  at  Pittsburgh  in  1874.  The 
youth  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Blanchette, 
and  had  school  opportunities  only  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  At  that  time  the  majority  of  the  residents 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Homestead,  Pennsylvania, 
were  hard-working  people,  life  in  many  cases  being 
a  real  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  ambitious  youth, 
secretly  cherishing  his  hope  of  a  medical  career,  found 
the  practical  question  of  self-support  the  most  press- 
ing for  some  years.  '  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
through  self-denials  that  Doctor  Shelksohn  accepted 
probably  without  complaint  or  regret,  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  entrance  examination,  when  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  at  the  Baltimore  Medical  College, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  worked  his  way  through 
college  and  was  graduated  with  his  medical  degree 
in  1894.  He  entered  into  practice  in  the  same  year 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
two  years  later  came  to  Kansas  and  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Natoma  until  1898,  when  he  came  to  Sylvdji 
Grove,  and  here  through  the  subsequent  years  has 
built  up  a  solid  and  substantial  practice  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  is  one  of  the  scientific  men  of  his 
profession  who  never  claims  to  be  too  learned  to 
hope  to  learn  more  and  occasionally  takes  advantage 
of  post-graduate  courses  in  cities  where  such  advan- 
tages are  always  at  hand,  pursuing  one  of  these  along 
special  lines  in  1908,  at  the  Chicago  Polyclinic  School. 
He  has  served  as  coroner  of  Lincoln  County  and  be- 
longs to  the  Kansas  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Shelksohn  married  at  Sylvan  Grove,  in  1905, 
Miss  Ida  Witte,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Herman  and 
Alvina  (Myer)  Witte,  a  pioneer  family  of  this  sec- 
tion. Doctor  and  Mrs.  Shelksohn  have  one  son,  Oliver 
Wendell,  who  was  born  March  3,  1914.  Politically 
the  Doctor  is  a  republican  and  fraternally  is  a  Mason. 
In  1916  he  built  his  fine  modem  residence  on -Main 
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street.  Sylvan  Grove,  and  maintains  his  office  on  the 
same  street.  Both  personally  and  professionally  he  is 
held  in  high  esteem  and  his  professional  services  are 
very  often  requested  in  serious  cases  with  other  prac- 
titioners, who  value  his  consultation  advice. 

Otto  F.  DnsibKEB,  M.  D.  Among  the  well-estab- 
lished physicians  and  surgeons  of  Lincoln  County, 
Kansas,  no  one  is  held  more  trustworthy  than  Br. 
Otto  F.  Dierker,  who  has  been  successfully  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Sylvan  Grove, 
Kansas,  since  1905,  coming  here  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  college  and  the  securing  of  his  de- 
gree. It  is  creditable 'both  to  Doctor  Dierker  and 
to  the  people  of  this  pleasant  little  city  that  the 
cordial  relations  established  at  this  time  have  never 
been  severed,  there  being  waroi  friendship,  trust  and 
appreciation  on  both  sides.  Doctor  Dierker  has  built 
up  a  large  and  substantial  practice  through  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  skiU  and  at  present  is  serv- 
ing as  city  health  officer. 

Otto  F.  Dierker  was  born  at  Sweet  Springs  in 
Saline  County,  Missouri,  February  1,  1882,  and  is 
a  son  of  William  F.  and  Adeline  (Schelp)  Dierker, 
still  residing  at  Sweet  Springs.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Frederick  Dierker,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Gter- 
many,  and  came  with  his  family*  to  America  in  1853. 
His  business  was  farming  and  he  settled  in  Franklin 
County,  Missouri.  From  there  in  1874  he  removed 
to  Saline  County,  Missouri,  and  there  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  the  end  of  his  iSe.  Wil- 
ifiim  F.  Dierker,  his  son  and  father  of  Doctor  Dierker, 
was  bom  in  1853,  in  Germany,  and  was  reared  in 
Franklin  County,  Missouri,  later  becoming  a  farmer 
in  Saline  County  and  in  1914  retired  from  active  work 
on  his  farm.  In  that  county  he  was  married  to 
Adeline  Schelp,  who  was  born  in  1860,  at  Concordia 
in  Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  and  eight  children 
were  born  to  them,  as  follows:  Otto  F.;  Hilda,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Fred  Wienberg,  a  farmer  near  Sweet 
Springs,  Missouri;  William  H.,  who  is  a  farmer  re- 
siding in  Lincoln  County,  five  miles  from  Sylvan 
Grove;  Martin,  who  is  a  farmer  near  Sweet  Springs, 
Missouri;  Louis,  who  lives  at  Emma,  Missouri,  is 
cashier  of  a  bank  there;  Edwin,  who  is  a  minister  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  now  stationed  at  White  City, 
Elansas;  LUlie,  who  remains  with  her  parents;  and 
Leonard,  who  at  the  time  of  writing  is  taking  a  semi- 
nary course  preparatory  to  parochial  teaching  in 
LuUieran  schools. 

Otto  F.  Dierker  attended  the  country  schools  in 
Saline  County,  Missouri,  and  also  Bamett's  Academy 
at  Sweet  Springs  and  remained  at  home,  giving  his 
father  assistance,  until  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
Before  this  time,  however,  he  had  determined  on  his 
future  career  and  directed  his  studies  along  medical 
lines,  finally  entering  as  a  medical  student  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  at  Louisville,  where  he  completed 
his  course  and  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
his  degree  in  1905.  He  came  to  Sylvan  Grove  in  the 
same  year  and  has  continued  here  as  a  general  practi- 
tioner. Doctor  Dierker  keeps  well  abreast  of  the 
times  in  his  profession  and  occasionally  takes,  ad- 
vantage of  post-graduate  courses  along  certain  lines, 
in  1916  enjoying  a  thorough  course  of  study  and 
practice  in  the  Chicago  Polyclinic  and  the  Chicago 
Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  College.  He  maintains 
his  offices  in  the  Sylvan  State  Bank  Building. 

Doctor  Dierker  was  married  in  Lafayette  County, 
Missouri,  in  1905,  to  Miss  Helene  Niemeyer,  who  is 
a  daughter  of  Fred  and  Louisa  (Lohmann)  Nie- 
meyer, the  latter  of  whom  resides  at  Concordia,*  Mis- 


souri. The  father  of  Mrs.  Dierker  is  deceased.  Doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  Dierker  have  five  children:  darenee, 
bom  August  8,  1907;  Alice,  bom  April  29,  1909; 
Roland,  born  May  30,  1911;  Wilbert,  bora  August 
5,  1914;  and  Cecelia,  bom  April  9,  1916.  Doctor 
Dierker  and  family  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

In  politics  Doctor  Dierker  is  a  republican  and  he  has 
been  elected  by  that  party  to  public  office,  Berring 
four  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  proving 
during  that  time  how  useful  a  man  of  medical  sdeiice 
could  be  to  a  municipality.  As  city  health  officer 
he  is  careful  and  observant  and  under  his  rigid  in- 
spection tiiere  is  little  danger  of  any  epidemic  making 
much  headway  in  Sylvan  Grove.  He  owns  a  farm  of 
160  acres  situated  four  miles  north  of  this  city,  and 
in  1911  he  erected  his  comfortable  residence  at  ^Ivan 
Grove,  installing  modem  comforts  and  convenioiees. 
Professionally  and  personally  he  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  Sylvan  Grove. 

Frederick  William  Herman.  Identified  with  a 
number  of  substantial  business  enterprises  at  Lin- 
coln, Kansas,  Frederick  William  Herman,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Lincoln  County  since  1873,  con- 
ducts them  with  the  thorough  efficiency  that  brings 
profit  to  himself  and  contributes  also  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  city. ,  Mr.  Herman  is  a 
grain  merchfmt  and  owns  a  fine  elevator.  He  is  also 
an  extensive  grower  of  flowers  and  vegetables  and 
markets  the  same  all  over  this  section  of  the  state. 

Frederick  William  Herman  was  bom  in  Boss  Goon- 
ty,  Ohio,  September  21,  1851.  His  parents  were 
Alexander  and  Amelia  (Bodenstadt)  Herman.  The 
father  was  bom  in  Germany  in  1809,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1839  and  died  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  in  1885.  By  trade  he  was  a  silversmith*  He 
was  married  in  Germany  to  Amelia  Bodenstadt,  who 
was  born  there  in  1811,  and  died  in  Lincoln  County, 
Kansas,  in  1895.  They  came  to  America  at  a  time 
when  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  consumed 
fifty-two  days.  They  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania 
and  from  there  moved  to  Ohio.  They  were  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  but  later  in  life  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  were  always 
liberal  supporters  of  the  same.  They  became  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  Henry,  who  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  war  and  loet 
his  life  by  drowning  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain; William,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war, 
died  on  his  farm  near  Burlingame,  Kansas;  Th<nnas 
Jefferson,  who  resides  at  Bed  Bluff,  California,  is  a 
veteran  of  the  CivU  war;  George,  also  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  war,  died  in  Ross  County^  Ohio;  Alexander, 
the  fifth  son  of  this  patriotic  family  to  serve  in  the 
Civil  war,  is  a  retired  merchant  at  Bainbridge,  Ohio; 
Robert,  who  came  to  Lincoln  County  after  serving 
in  the  Civil  war,  died  on  his  farm  here;  John,  who 
traveled  as  agent  for  a  machinery  finn,  died  at 
Topeka;  Frederick  William,  of  Lincoln,  the  eighth 
in  order  of  birth;  and  Charles,  who  was  in  the  un- 
dertaking business,  died  at  Yreka,  California. 

Frederick  William  Herman,  until  he  was  twelve 
'years  old,  attended  school  at  Bainbridge  and  South 
Salem,  Ohio.  There  are  many  things  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  can  do  when  a  farm  is  to  be  cleared  of  thnber, 
and  he  then  began  to  help  his  father  in  this  task  and 
worked  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then 
went  to  Taylor  County,  Iowa,  and  there  worked  as 
a  farmer  until  he  came  to  Lincoln  County,  Kansas 
reaching   here   April   20,   1873,  as   soon   as   possible 
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thereafter  securing  a  government  homeetead  claim  of 
160  acres,  situat^  ten  miles  northwest  of  Lineoln. 
Mr.  Herman  resided  on  that  place  until  the  fall  of 
1886  and  later  sold  it. 

When  he  left  the  farm  Mr.  Herman  came  to  Lin- 
coin  and'^^ent  into  the  grain  business  and  subse- 
quently built  his  grain  elevator,  which  is  near  the 
Union  Pacific  Depot  at  Lincoln.  From  youth  he  has 
had  a  natural  love  of  flowers  and  has  the  faculty 
of  making  plants  grow  and  bloom  when  many  others, 
who  do  not  possess  it,  find  all  their  efforts  unavail- 
ing. It  was  in  1909  that  he  established  his  flower 
and  early  and  choice  vegetable  business  and  he  now 
has  1,500  feet  of  glass  and  the  only  greenhouse  in 
this  place.  He  does  a  large  business  and  his  orders 
come  from  sections  far  away.  Formerly  Mr.  Herman 
ovmed  the  Lincoln  telephone  system,  but  this  he  sold 
in  1916.  He  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  upright 
and  trustworthy  business  men  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Herman  was  married  in  1871,  in  Taylor  County, 
Iowa,  to  Miss  Sue  M.  Pace.  Her  parents  are  de- 
ceased. Her  father,  Bichard  Pace,  was  formerly  a 
well-known  farmer  in  Taylor  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herman  have  had  eight  children,  as  follows:  Lilly, 
who  died  at  6eary,  Oklahoma,  was  the  wife  of  Ernest 
Truman,  who  is  a  fafmer  near  Qeaxj  and  owns  a 
telephone  exchange;  Rilla,  who  is  the  wife  of  George 
Yenser,  a  merchant  in  Denver,  Colorado;  V.  O.,  who 
is  manager  of  the  X.  I.  ranch,  containing  37,000 
acres,  and  was  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  the 
Sugar  and  Sand  Company  agricultural  department, 
at  Garden  City;  Bichard,  who  is  manager  of  his 
father's  greenhouses  at  Lincoln;  F.  W.,  who  conducts 
an  auto  repair  shop  at  Denver;  D.  B.,  who  assists 
in  the  greenhouse  business;  Cecile,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Sheer,  who  is  connected  with  a  mercantile 
house  at  Junction  City,  Kansas;  and  Hazel,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Charles  Avery,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army  and  resides  at  Manhattan. 

In  politics  Mr.  Herman  is  a  republican.  While 
residing  in  Battle  Creek  Township  he  served  on  the 
school  board,  but  otherwise  has  not  accepted  public 
office,  finding  his  time  sufficiently  occupied,  and  hav- 
ing no  political  ambition.  He  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  Commercial  Club.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  154,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  Ellsworth  Chapter,  Boyal  Arch  Masons; 
Lincoln  Chapter  No.  54,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star; 
and  is  jiast  master  workman  in  Lincoln  Lodge  JNo. 
206,  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen. 

Bert  L.  Gabdanies  is  a  well  known  Kansas  banker, 
being  vice  president  and  now  acting  president  of  the 
Cental  National  Bank  of  Ellsworth.  This  is  one  of 
^  the  best  managed  banks  in  Kansas  and  has  long  occu- 
pied a  position  on  the  honor  roll  of  Kansas  national 
banks. 

It  was  established  as  the  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank  in  1884,  first  opening  for  business  in  a  small 
room  in  EUsworth  November  3,  1884,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $7,000.  The  first  depositor  was  D.  A.  Bums 
and  the  deposits  at  the  dose  of  the  first  day 's'  business 
were  less  than  $1,000.  At  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing year  deposits  had  increased  to  a  little  more 
than  $25,000,  and  the  capital  was  then  raised  to 
$50,000  and  a  national  charter  taken  out.  This  char- 
ter bears  the  date  of  February  1,  1886,  and  at  that 
time  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Central  National 
Bank.  In  the  meantime  the  bank  had  entered  its  new 
two  story  brick  building  just  opposite  the  site  of  the 
present  handsome  bank  structure.  A  rapid  growth 
and  development  then  set  in  at  Ellsworth,  the  quarters 
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proved  too  small,  and  in  1887  the  institution  was 
moved  into  what  was  then  known  as  the  Insurance* 
Building.  This  served  the  purposes  until  the  spring 
of  1902,  when  the  bank  bought  the  building  located 
on  its  present  site  and  formerly  occupied  by  the  First 
National  Bank.  After  remodeling  this  banking  room 
was  occupied  until  August  1,  1914.  At  that  time  the 
deposits  had  grown  to  more  than  $800,000  and  a  better 
home  was  practically  a  necessity.  In  1915  the  present 
building  of  the  Central  National  Bank  was  dedicated 
to  use.  It  is  one  of  the  fine  banking  homes  of  Kan- 
sas, a  structure  designed  in  the  classi^  style  of  archi- 
tecture, exclusively  for  banking  purposes,  and  with 
space  and  equipment  sufficient  to  anticipate  the  needs 
of  many  years  to  come.  Besides  the  r^g^ar  banking 
quarters  there  is  a  safe  deposit  department,  and  also 
what  is  known  as  the  farmers'  meeting  room,  where 
a  gathering  of  100  people  may  be  accommodated 
and  frequently  used  for  such  assemblages  as  farmers' 
unions,  commercial  clubs  and  meetings  of  various 
boards. 

A  bank,  like  every  other  institution,  must  stand  for 
something,-  and  there  is  something  significant  in  the 
policy  of  the  Central  National  Bank  as  officially 
stated  as  follows:  "The  policy  of  the  bank  has 
always  been  to  employ  its  funds  at  home  and  thereby 
foster  the  growth  and  development  of  the  community. 
The*  indus&ial  efforts  of  the  county  being  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of  those  great 
staple  articles  of  commerce,  grain  and  livestock,  we 
have  had  and  shall  continue  to  have  absolute  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  country." 

Before  the  bank  entered  its  present  handsome  quar- 
ters its  resources  had  passed  the  million  dollar  mark. 
It  still  retains  its  capital  of  $50,000,  but  the  surplus 
fund  now  aggregates  $100,000,  with  undivided  profits 
of  $75,000  and  deposits,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment, of  $1,300,000. 

The  office  of  president  has  been  successively  filled 
since  1884  by  M.  Gray,  C.  F.  McGrew,  G.  W.  daw- 
son,  M.  P.  Westfall,  H.  Rammelsberg,  B.  8.  West- 
fall  and  George  T.  Tremble,  who  has  been  president 
since  1908.  Mr.  Tremble's  home  is  in  Kansas  City, 
where  he  is  vice  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Com- 
pany. Mr.  B.  L.  Gardanier,  vice  president  and  acting 
president,  was  first  connected  with  the  bank  as  assist- 
ant cashier  in  1908,  became  cashier  in  1910,  and  dur- 
ing 1909-10  served  as  vice  president.  The  other  vice 
president  at  the  present  time  is  E.  D.  Schermerhom  of 
Wilson,  Kansas.  The  cashier  is  W.  H.  Holt,  and  the 
assistant  cashiers  are  B.  L.  Guldner  and  A.  H.  Barof- 
sky.  While  the  bank  is  a  general  banking  institution, 
it  handles  vast  amounts  of  cattle  paper. 

Mr.  Bert  L.  Gardanier  was  bom  at  Marengo,  Michi- 
gan, April  13,  1871.  His  paternal  ancestry  was  Hol- 
land Dutch  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  colonial 
times.  His  great-grandfather  was  Adam  Gardanier, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  near  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The  grandfather,  Jacob  Gardanier,  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1814  and  was  a  pioneer  farmer  in  Southern 
Michigan,  where  he  died  in  1881.  He  married  Mary 
Dixon,  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1815,  and  died  at 
Marshall,  Michigan,  in  1891.  Of  their  children  only 
one  is  now  living,  C.  D.  Gardanier,  a  retired  merchant, 
miner  and  contractor  living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
C.  A.  Gardanier,  father  of  the  Ellsworth  banker, 
was  bom  at  Marengo,  Michigan,  in  1840,  (nrew  up 
and  married  there  and  spent  his  active  life  as  a 
farmer,  until  he  removed  to  Marshall,  Michigan,  in 
1872,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  transfer 
business  imtil  his  death  in  1912.  He  served  as  alder- 
man and  supervisor  of  his  ward  in  Marshall  and  for 
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a  number  of  terms  filled  the  office  of  city  marshaL 
He  was  a  democrat,  a  Royal  Arch  and  Knights  Templar 
Mason.  C.  A.  Gardanier  married  Arvilla  Adams,  she 
was  bom  in  Chenango  County,  New  Tork,  in  1842, 
and  died  at  Marshall,  lilichigan,  in  1909.  Of  their 
three  children  only  Bert  is  now  living,  he  being  the 
second  in  order  of  birth.  Alton,  the  oldest,  died  in 
infancy,  while  Martha,  the  youngest,  died  unmarried 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Bert  L.  Gardanier  secured  his  early  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Marshall,  Michigan.  He  was  a  very 
studious  boy,  since  the  records  of  the  schools  of  that 
city  show  that  when  he  left  his  studies  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  had  finished  sdi  but  the  last  term  of  the 
local  high  school  course.  Since  that  early  age  business 
as  been  his  study  and  the  object  of  his  strenuous 
endeavors.  He  worked  as  general  delivery  clerk  in 
the  Marshall  postoffice,  was  promoted  to  mail  clerk, 
and  afterwards  filled  a  clerical  position  with  the  med- 
ical concern  of  Page  &  Company.  In  1891,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  began  banking  at  the  very  bottom  round 
of  the  ladder  in  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank  at 
Marshall.  He  was  assistant  cashier  and  remained 
there  until  he  came  to  Ellsworth,  where  on  April  1, 
1908,  he  was  made  assistant  cashier  of  the  Central 
National  Bank.  Mr.  (Gardanier  was  promoted  from 
cashier  to  the  office  of  vice  president  in  Septeipber, 
1916. 

This  by  no  means  describes  all  his  business  inter- 
ests. He  is  a  director  in  the  Wilson  State  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  Holyrood,  owns  an  interest  in  3,000  acres 
of  lands  in  Northwestern  Kansas  in  Graham  and  Nor- 
ton counties,  and  has  an  individual  farm  of  280  acres 
in  Bourbon  County.  His  fine  modem  home  is  on 
North  Lincoln  Avenue  in  Ellsworth. 

While  one  of  the  busiest  of  men  Mr.  Gardanier  does 
not  neglect  the  call  of  public  duty.  He  is  now  acting 
eity  treasurer  of  EUsworth,  is  president  of  the  city 
eouncU,  and  while  living  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  was 
recorder  of  the  city  two  terms  and  mayor  two  terms. 
Politically  he  is  an  independent  democrat,  and  is  a 
prominent  Mason,  being  affiliated  with  Ellsworth 
Lodge  No.  146,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  is 
past  high  priest  of  Ellsworth  Chapter  No.  54,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons,  is  past  eminent  commander  of  Saint 
AlH«^m<ir  Cmmandery  No.  33,  Knights  Templar,  is 
past  thrice  illustrious  master  of  Council  No.  9,  Boyal 
and  Select  Masters,  belongs  to  Isis  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Ssdina  and  has  affiliation  with  Mar- 
shall Lodge  No.  179  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  treasurer. 

Mr.  Gardanier  married  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  in 
1895,  Miss  AHce  Weetfall.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Myron  P.  and  Mary  (Briggs)  WestfsJl,  both  now 
deceased.  Her  father  was  a  banker  at  Wilson,  Kan- 
sas, and  as  already  noted  was  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  of  Ellsworth  from  1889  to  1891. 
Mr.  Westfall  died  in  Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
danier's  one  child,  Bemadine,  born  November  14, 
1897,  is  now  finishing  her  education  in  the  Finch 
School  for  Girls  at  New  Tork  City. 

John  B.  Te&oy,  present  probate  judge  of  Ells- 
worth County,  possesses  in  a  distinguishing  degree 
that  fine  balance  of  qualities  and  faculties  which  en- 
ables a  probate  ^udge  to  handle  the  many  delicate 
problems  of  admmistration  in  a  manner  that  means 
tiie  approximation  of  justice  to  them  all.  Judge  Tercy 
is  not  so  much  a  lawyer  as  a  man  of  affairs.  He  has 
had  a  long  and  active  experience  and  for  many  years 
was  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
both  in  Kansas  and  other  western  states. 


Judge  Tercy  was  bom  at  Indianapolis,  Tnftiana, 
September  19,  1858,  and  is  of  English  ancestry.  Bjs 
grandfather,  George  Tercy,  was  bom  at  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, in  1762  and  died  there  in  1860,  laddng  onlj  two 
years  of  reaching  the  century  mark.  He  was  a  eoal 
miner,  owner  and  operator  in  England.  John  Terey, 
father  of  Judge  Tercy,  was  bom  at  Leeds,  England, 
in  1797,  grew  up  in  that  city  and  in  1817  inumgrated 
to  the  United  States.  He  waa  then  a  boy  of  twen^ 
years  and  in  this  country  he  finished  his  apprentieesfaip 
as  a  machinist.  From  there  he  removed  to  Garrard 
County,  Kentucky,  where,  understanding  the  mannfae- 
ture  of  woolen  doth,  he  conducted  a  woolen  factory. 
In  1849  he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  bought  a  woolen 
factory,  conducted  it  and  sold  the  property  abont 
1860,  after  which  he  lived  retired  until  Ms  death  in 
1862.  He  was  a  democrat  and  while  living  in  Indian- 
apolis served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board.  He 
was  a  Universalist  in  religious  bdief  and  one  of  the 
chief  interests  of  his  life  outside  of  home  and  busineoi 
was  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  Garrard  County,  Ken- 
tucky, he  married  Parmelia  Tracy,  who  was  bom  in 
that  county  in  1819.  She  died  at  Indianapolia  in 
1891.  There  were  just  two  children,  Elizabeth  and 
John  B.  Elizabeth,  who  is  tnmarried  and  lives  at 
Ellsworth,  Kansas,  is  a  stenographer  and  also  for 
some  years  was  a  private  teacher  in  C^itrid  America 

Judge  Tercy  was  four  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died.'  He  grew  up  near  Indianapolis,  attended  tiie 
local  schools  there,  and  in  1882  graduated  with  the 
A.  B.  degree  from  Hanover  College  in  Indiana.  While 
in  college  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Phileos  Liter- 
ary Society. 

From  college  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Danville^  Kentucky,  pursued  the  course  two  years, 
after  which  there  was  an  intermission  in  his  stndies 
for  two  years.  He  resumed  them  in  the  Union  Semi- 
nary at  New  York  City,  where  after  a  f uU  four  years 
course  he  graduated  in  1890  and  was  ordained  a  Pres- 
byterian minister. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  preached  in  Lan- 
caster, Kentucky,  four  years,  did  two  years  of  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  mountain  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1896  came  out  to  Ellsworth,  Kanwag, 
where  he  was  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  local  Presby- 
terian Church  for  seven  years.  In  1903  he  was  sent 
upon  an  important  mission  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  as  general  missionary  he  organized  new  churehes 
for  three  years.  His  last  pastoral  work  was  done  at 
Kanapolis,  Kansas,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  from  1906  until  1913. 

For  the  past  five  years  Judge  Tercy  has  been  idm- 
tified  with  the  duties  and  cares  of  public  office.  He 
was  elected  county  treasurer  of  Ellsworth  County  in^ 
1912,  serving  during  the  years  1913-14-15,  and  re-' 
signed  the  office  in  1916  to  become  candidal  on  the 
democratic  ticket  for  probate  judge.  He  was  elected 
and  is  now  giving  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

Among  other  work  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  Judge  Tercy  has  served  on  the  board  of  exam- 
ination and  the  missionary  board.  He  is  past  master 
of  Ellsworth  Lodge  No.  146,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  is  affiliated  with  Danville  C^pt^ 
No.  21,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  and  Byan  Commanaery 
No.  17,  Elnights  Templar,  in  Kentucky,  also  Danville 
Council,  Boyal  and  Select  Masters.  He  is  past  noble 
grand  of  Ellsworth  Lodge  No.  109  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  past  chancellor  commander 
of  Lancaster  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  be- 
longs to  Ellsworth  Chapter  No.  144,  Order  of  Eastern 
Star,  and  Charity  Bebekah  Lodge  No.  39  at  Ellsworth. 
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Judge  Tercy  has  handled  his  private  business  affairs 
vrdl,  and  among  other  property  owns  two  dwelling 
houses  in  Ellsworth,  one  of  them  his  own  home.  Judge 
Tercy  married  in  1907,  at  Kanapolis,  Kansas,  Miss 
Laura  C.  Andrews,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Susan 
(Shock)  Andrews.  Her  father  is  a  retired  farmer 
from  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  and  a  pioneer  in  that  county, 
and  is  now  living  at  Long  Beach,  California.  Her 
mother  died  at  the  home  near  Ellsworth  in  1908. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Tercy  have  five  children:  George  An- 
drews, bom  April  29,  1908;  Alpha  Laura,  bom  Octo- 
ber 3,  1909;  John  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one 
month  and  two  days;  Paul  Martin,  bom  June  2, 1912; 
and  Mary  Elizabeth,  bora  February  19,  1916. 

Jamss  a.  Paull,  present  county  treasurer  of  Ells- 
worth County,  has  long  been  identified  with  business, 
industrial  and  civic  affairs  in  this  section  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Paull  has  a  very  interesting  ancestry.  The 
family  originated  in  Alsace  Lorraine,  immigrated  to 
Bngland,  and  from  that  county  Richard  Paull  estab- 
lished the  name  in  America.  Bichard  Paull  was  bom 
in  1615  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  June,  1635,  em- 
barked on  the  "True  Love  de  London"  for  the  Ber- 
mudas. He  soon  settled  in  Massachusetts  and  on 
November  7,  1638,  married  Margery  Turner,  of  Co- 
basset,  now  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  There  are  sev- 
eral public  records  concerning  this  Massachusetts  col- 
onist. He  was  subject  to  military  duty  in  1643,  was 
member  of  a  jury  on  inquest  in  1650  and  again  in 
1653,  and  was  surveyor  of  highways  in  1652.  His 
death  occurred  before  March,  1654,  when  about  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age. 

James  A.  Paull 's  grandfather  was  Bichard  Paull,  a 
native  of  New  York  State  and  of  l^e  sixth  generation 
from  the  original  Paulls  settling  in  America.  He 
died  in  Kane  County,  Illinois,  before  his  grandson 
was  born.  He  married  Clarinda  Gooding.  She  had  an 
ancestor,  William  Gooding,  who  served  in  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  war.  She  was  descended  from  Governor 
Edward  and  Susanna  Winslow,  who  came  over  in  the 
■  Mayflower  and  their  marriage,  celebrated  May  12, 
1621,  was  the  first  marriage  ceremony  in  New 
England. 

Qinton  E.  Paull,  of  the  seventh  generation  of  the 
family  in  America  and  father  of  James  A.,  was  bom 
near  Akron,  Ohio,  in  September,  1829.  He  grew  up 
tiiere,  and  when  a  young  man  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Aurora,  Kane  County,  Illinois,  was  married  there, 
next  removed  to  Keokuk  County,  Iowa,  and  in  1876 
to  Ellsworth  County,  Kansas,  where  he  was  a  pioneer. 
He  homesteaded  160  acres  northwest  of  Ellsworth  in 
Columbia  Township,  lived  on  it  and  developed  a  farm 
until  1892,  subsequently  sold  and  boujo^t  other  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ellsworth  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  owned  160  acres  three  miles  northeast  of  the 
city.  This  estate  was  subsequently  sold.  He  died  at 
Ellsworth  February  25,  1902.  He  was  independent  in 
politics.  Clinton  E.  Paull  married  Sarah  L.  Clark, 
who  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  June  13,  1830, 
and  died  at  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  October  1,  1901.  In 
their  family  of  eleven  children  were  three  pairs  of 
twins.  Leon,  the  first  born,  died  at  the  age  of  three 
years.  Catherine  married  Albert  Whaley,  an  Ells- 
worth County  farmer,  and  both  are  now  deceased. 
Bichard  is  a  farm  owner  and  land  dealer  and  lives 
at  Ness  City,  Kansas.  His  twin  brother  died  in  in- 
fancy. Lucy  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Byron 
C.  is  a  farmer  seven  miles  south  of  Ellsworth.  Gueva 
is  an  osteopathic  physician  at  San  Diego,  California. 
His  twin  brother  was  named  Gustavo,  and  he  died  in 
infancy.     The  ninth  in   age   among  the   children   is 


James  A.  Paull.  Victor  E.  is  a  farmer  2%  miles  east 
of  Ellsworth.  Vinton  E.,  a  twin  brother  of  Victor,  is 
a  successful  farmer  sixteen  miles  north  and  east  of 
Ellsworth,  his  farm  being  partly  in  Lincoln  and  partly 
in  Ellsworth  County. 

James  A.  Paull  was  bom  in  Keokuk  County.  Iowa, 
August  9, 1865,  and  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  came  to  Kansas.  He  finished  his  education  ill 
the  rural  schools  of  Ellsworth  Coimty  and  lived  on  his 
father's  farm  until  1883.  For  a  year  he  clerked  in  a 
store  at  Ellsworth,  went  west  and  studied  music  one 
year  at  San  Jose,  California,  and  on  returning  to 
Kansas  taught  music  and  did  a  real  estate  business, 
which  he  has  followed  more  or  less  ever  since.  Mr. 
Paull  has  his  residence  a  mile  east  of  the  City  of  Ells- 
worth. From  1910  to  March,  1916,  he  lived  at  Salina, 
Kansas,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  the  National 
Hotel.  Since  February,-  1916,  he  has  become  im- 
portantly identified  with  oil  development  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Kansas.  He  has  taken  up  a  solid  block  of 
leases  of  35,000  acres  around  Ellsworth.  Contracts 
have  been  made  with  the  Carter  Oil  Company  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  J.  E.  Whiteside  Company  of  Muskogee 
for  drilling,  and  at  this  writing  two  wells  are  being 
sunk,  with  every  prospect  of  opening  up  these  leases 
into  a  large  and  abundant  oil  field. 

For  many  years  Mr.  PauU  has  had  much  to  do  with 
public  affairs.  In  1897  he  was  chief  derk  in  Secretary 
of  State  W.  E.  Bush's  office  at  Topeka  during  Gover- 
nor Leady  's  administration.  He  ahso  did  considerable 
work  for  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  from  1900  to 
1910.  In  his  home  county  he  was  elected  and  served 
two  terms,  four  years,  as  county  clerk,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1916  was  elected  county  treasurer,  his  term  begin- 
ning October  1,  1917.  In  politics  Mr.  Paull  is  a 
democrat. 

He  is  past  master  of  Ellsworth  Lodge  No.  146,  An- 
cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  belongs  to 
Salina  Consistory  No.  3  of  the  Scottish  Bite  and  for 
nine  years  was  worthy  patron  of  Ellswortii  CSiapter 
No.  144,  Order  of  Eastern  Star.  He  is  a  member  of 
Isis  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Salina. 

In  1893,  at  Holyrood,  Kansas,  Mr.  Paull  married 
Miss  Mertie  Smith,  daughter  of  N.  C.  and  Susan 
(Tebb)  Smith.  Her  father  was  a  farmer  and  her 
mother  is  still  living  a  resident  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  Paull  died  in  1895.  On  September  3, 
1904,  at  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Paull  married  Miss  Memo  £. 
Coleman.  She  was  bom  at  Indiana,  Pennsylvania^ 
December  29, 1884,  and  is  the  mother  of  one  daughter, 
Chloris  Memo,  bom  November  10, 1907. 

Mrs.  Paull  is  a  highly  cultured  woman  and  has  had 
considerable  practical  business  experience.  Her  father, 
Albert  A.  Coleman,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1850, 
was  reared  and  married  there,  became  a  druggist,  and 
in  1891  came  to  Kansas.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
suffered  ill  health  to  the  point  of  invalidism  and  died 
at  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1910.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  English  Lutheran  Church.  Albert  A.  Coleman 
married  Margaret  Frances  Lucas.  Her  ancestry  is 
connected  with  the  Mahaffey  family,  and  some  of  them 
came  to  this  country  in  the  Mayflower.  Mrs.  Paull 's 
mother  was  bora  in  Ohio  in  1856  and  died  at  Joplin, 
Missouri,  in  1914.  She  was  a  woman  of  splendid 
moral  character,  of  gentle  and  beautiful  disposition, 
and  her  children  have  always  paid  her  a  splendid 
tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole- 
man were  the  parents  of  six  children:  Wilbert  L.  is 
agent  for  the  Missouri  &  Iron  Mountain  Bailway  at 
Guyon,  Arkansas.  Edna  married  Charles  Schultheis, 
a  grocery  merchant  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas;  Cor- 
delia C.  is  the  wife  of  W.  W.  Watson,  a  merchant  at 
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Winfield,  Kansas;  the  fourth  of  the  family  is  Mrs. 
Paull;  John  E.  is  chief  clerk  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Railway  in  the  commercial  office  of  the  road 
at  Joplin,  Missouri;  and  Theodore  is  city  passenper 
agent  for  the  same  road  at  Joplin. 

Mrs.  Paull  was  educated  in  public  schools  in  the 
different  localities  where  her  parents  resided,  and  fin- 
ished the  junior  year  in  the  high  school  at  Council 
Grove,  E^ansas.  Before  her  marriage  she  was  book- 
keeper one  year  in  the  Bank  of  Blackwell,  Oklahoma, 
and  another  year  in  the  Mountain  Park  Bank.  She 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
is  affiliated  with  Ellsworth  Chapter  No.  144,  Order  of 
Eastern  Star. 

Matnard  L.  Meek  is  the  present  mayor  of  Ells- 
worth, Kansas.  Local  citizens  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  referring  to  the  efficiency  and  accomplish- 
ments of  his  adnmiistration,  and  express  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Meek  has  consented  to  serve 
four  consecutive  terms. 

Mr.  Meek  is  first  and  last  a  thorough  business  man, 
and  that  accounts  for  his  success  in  public  life.  Mayor 
Meek  was  bom  in  Jones  County,  Iowa,  September  8, 
1869.  He  comes  of  an  old  American  family,  pioneers 
in  Virginia  and  later  in  Ohio.  His  father,  Eli  C. 
Meek,  was  bom  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  in  1846.  He 
grew  up  and  married  there,  took  up  the  vocation  of 
farming,  and  in  1869  located  on  a  farm  in  Jones 
County,  Iowa,  where  his  son  was  bora.  In  1878  he 
removed  from  Iowa  to  Lincoln  Coimty,  Kansas,  home- 
steading  160  acres  six  miles  south  of  Sylvan  Grove. 
He  soon  had  480  acres  under  his  ownership  there,  but 
sold  out  and  removed  to  Ellsworth  County  in  1887. 
For  ten  years  he  followed  the  business  of  grain  buy-' 
ing  at  Wilson,  and  in  1897  retired  and  moved  to  Ells- 
worth, and  since  1915  has  lived  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. He  is  a  republican  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church.  Eli  Meek  made  a 
creditable  record  as  a  soldier  of  the  Union  army.  He 
enlisted  in  1861  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. He  was  in  service  until  just  before  the  battle 
of  Stone  Eiver,  where  he  was  wounded  and  perma- 
nently incapacitated  for  further  active  duty.  Eli 
Meek  married  Elizabeth  Bissell,  who  was  bora  in 
Meigs  County,  Ohio,  in  1848,  and  died  at  Ellsworth, 
Kansas,  in  1907.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren: Ettie  is  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Berger,  a  merchant 
at  Colyer,  Kansas;  Maynard  L.;  Mae,  wife  of  A.  B. 
Ogden,  resident  of  Nevada,  Iowa,  Mr.  Ogden  being 
president  of  the  Adventist  Conference  of  that  state; 
and  Delia,  wife  of  a  railroad  man  at  Pall  City, 
Nebraska. 

Maynard  L.  Meek  attended  the  rural  schools  of  Lin- 
coln County,  Kansas,  the  grade  schools  at  Wilson, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave  up  his  studies  to  begin 
work  as  a  clerk  at  Wilson.  In  1897  he  removed  to 
Ellsworth  and  spent  ten  years  very  successfully  in  the 
grain  business.  After  that  he  dealt  in  lands  until 
1915,  and  since  then  has  conducted  a  very  flourishing 
automobile  business  in  Ellsworth.  He  leased  a  garage 
at  the  comer  of  First  and  Nebraska  streets,  and  has 
the  local  agencies  for  the  Ford  and  Studebaker  cars. 
Mr.  Meek  is  a  republican.  For  four  terms  he  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Ellsworth  and  also 
filled  the  office  of  countv  commissioner  one  term.  He 
was  first  elected  mayor  in  1911  and  has  been  re-elected 
every  successive  two-year  term.  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  his  very  efficient  administration,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  two  notable  pubHc  improve- 
ments.   One  of  these  is  the  public  library  erected  in 


the  city.  The  other  was  the  construction  of  an  elab- 
orate form  drainage  sewer,  put  in  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
and  eliminating  much  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
occasioned  by  heavy  rainfalls. 

Mr.  Meek  is  a  very,  successful  business  man  and  is 
one  of  the  large  land  owners  of  Kansas.  He  owns  a 
farm  of  160  acres  in  Marshall  County,  one  of  240 
acres  in  Saline  County,  and  three  entire  sectionsy  ag- 
gregating 1,920  acres,  in  Gove  County. 

In  fraternal  matters  he  is  affiliated  with  Ellsworth 
Lodge  No.  146,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Ellsworth  Chapter  No.  54,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  Saint 
Aldamar  Commandery  No.  33,  Knights  T^nplar,  of 
which  he  is  past  eminent  commander.  Council  No.  9, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  at  Ellsworth,  Wichita  Con- 
sistory No.  2  of  the  thirty-second  degree  Scottish 
Bite,  and  is  also  a  member  of  Wilson  Lodge  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Wilson  Lodge 
of  the  E[nights  of  Pythias. 

In  1910  Mr.  Meek  constructed  a  fine  modern  resi- 
dence at  Third  Street  and  Missouri  Avenue  in  Ells- 
worth. That  is  the  home  where  he  enjoys  his  delight- 
ful family.  He  married  at  Wilson,  Kansas,  in  1892, 
Miss  Minnie  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
C.  Miller,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  for- 
merly a  merchant  at  McPherson  and  Chanute,  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meek  have  two  children:  Eva,  a 
graduate  of  the  local  high  school  and  stiU  at  home; 
and  Lewis  C,  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  and  now 
a  student  in  the  Kansas  University  at  Lawrence. 

Henry  Chase  Bbadbubt.  It  is  truly  a  fortunaU 
man  who  can  come  to  his  seventy-third  year  with  a 
record-  of  so  much  good  accomplished,  with  many 
responsibilities  discharged  and  burdens  bravely  sos* 
tained  as  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  life  and 
experience  of  Henry  Chase  Bradbury,  now  living  at 
Lincoln.  Bev.  Mr.  Bi^adbury  is  the  oldest  active  mis- 
sionary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kftnmg.  For 
all  the  more  than  forty  years  of  work  he  has  done 
in  Kansas  Mr.  Bradbury  enjoys  a  vigorous  old  age 
and  only  his  more  intimate  friends  know  that  he  has 
passed  the  three  score  and  ten  mile  post. 

His  early  environment  and  inheritance  probably 
predisposed  him  for  the  career  and  vocation  he  has 
followed.  The  Bradbury  ancestors  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Maine  in  colonial  times,  his  remote  ancestor 
having  acted  as  an  agent  of  Ferdinand  Gorges,  1620, 
who  had  extensive  colonization  rights  from  the  Crown 
and  made  the  first  settlement  along  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

His  father  was  Elbridge  Bradbury,  a  prominent 
scholar,  educator  and  minister  and  spent  his  last 
years  in  Kansas.  Elbridge  Bradbury  was  bom  at 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  August  2,  1805.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  the  PhiUips  Exeter  Academy  in  New 
Hampshire  and  in  1831  gTaduted  from  Amherst  OA- 
lege.  He  taught  in  a  classical  school  at  New  LetNEuion. 
New  York,  and  afterwards  had  charge  of  a  classical 
and  English  school  at  Hudson,  New  York.  In  the 
fall  of  1835  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  after  three  years  was  ordained  as  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery. 
His  talents  well  fitted  him  for  missionary  work  and 
he  established  and  organized  churches  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  in  1883,  when  in  advanced 
years,  came  to  Kansas.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Lincoln  and  asmsted  his  sob 
in  building  up  the  missions  in  Lincoln  County.  He 
preached  until  he  was  eighty  years  old. 

April  20,  1840,  Elbridge  Bradbury  married  Maiy  J. 
TTnderhill,  of  Hudson,  New  York.    She  was  bom  ia 
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New  York  Oily  in  1802  and  died  at  New  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1882.  Her  grandfather,  Thomas 
Jenkins,  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  site  upon 
which  the  town  of  Hudson,  Kew  York,  stands.  El- 
bridge  Bradburj  and  wife  had,  only  two  children. 
The  older,  Augustus,  went  into  the  Civil  war  with 
the  128th  New  York  Infantry,  was  in  the  campaign 
in  Louisiana,  was  stricken  with  the  typhoid  fever 
and  died  at  New  Orleans,  February  25,  1863,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two. 

Henr^  Chase  Bradbury  was  born  August  15,  1844, 
while  his  parents  lived  at  WiUiamsport,  Pennsylvania. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  directed  and  inspired  his 
early  education  and  he  attended  the  Classical  Insti- 
tute at  Hudson,  New  York,  and  in  1866  graduated 
from  Amherst  College,  his  father's  alma  mater.  In 
1871  Mr.  Bradbury  graduated  from  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  New  York,  and  while  in  the 
seminary  spent  three  years  in  the  city  missions  of  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bradbury  began  his  labors  as  a  Kansas 
missionary  in  1872,  when  he  located  at  Minneapolis. 
He  was  given  charge  of  missions  in  Ottawa,  Lincoln, 
and  Mitchell  counties,  and  Wilson  and  Elkhom  in 
Ellsworth  county,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  per- 
formed the  many  duties  and  endured  all  the  hard- 
ships funiliarly  associated  with  the  circuit  rider. 
He  helped  organize  many  churches  and  for  years  was 
almost  constantly  at  work  and  exposing  himself  to 
daily  fatigue  and  hardship.  He  wore  out  several 
horses,  and  besides  being  in  the  saddle  for  a  number 
of  years  he  also  rode  a  buckboard  and  afterwards 
used  a  phaeton.  At  one  time  he  had  the  active  super- 
vision of  sixteen  churches  and  missions,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  three  elders.  Rev.  N.  Lett,  William  Course 
and  David  Wallace.  Though  his  years  and  achieve- 
ments might  justify  his  retirement,  he  prefers  to  be 
in  the  harness  and  is  now  looking  after  the  missions 
of  Shady  Bend,  Harmony  and  Pinon.  Since  1876 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has 
paid  a  part  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bradbury's  salary  and  sup- 
ported him  with  their  prayers.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  the  president  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  of  Lincoln  County. 

Mr.  Bradbury  owns  and  occupies  a  comfortable 
home  on  Second  Street  in  the  City  of  Lincoln.  One 
of  his  many  friends  and  admirers  states  that  prob- 
ably no  man  has  lived  in  Kansas  who  has  given  accord- 
ing to  his  means  more  to  the  needy  and  the  dis- 
tressed than  Rev.  Mr.  Bradbury.  There  is  no  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  his 
career.  Once  every  year  the  members  of  all  the  mis- 
sions with  which  he  is  connected  have  held  what  is 
known  as  Bradbury  Day.  Many  of  his  associates 
and  friends  then  gather  in  the  home  church  at  Lincoln, 
a  bountiful  dinner  is  supplied  by  the  ladies,  and  the 
hours  are  spent  in  a  review  of  missionary  enterprise 
and  in  happy  expressions  of  esteem  and  friendship 
for  Mr.  Bradbury.  And  now,  Bradbury  Day  is  cele- 
brated four  times  a  week  by  a  dinner  in  various  fami- 
lies in  regular  order. 

In  maUers  of  politics  Mr.  Bradbury  is  an  inde- 
pendent republican.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Chi 
Psi  Greek  letter  college  fraternity  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  that  order  at  Amherst. 

On  October  25,  1875,  at  Minneapolis,  Kansas,  a 
few  years  after  he  arrived  in  this  state,  and  while  still 
a  young  missionary,  he  married  Miss  Elma  Boblett, 
daughter  of  John  and  Amanda  Boblett.  Her  parents 
are  now  deceased.  Her  father  was  a  pioneer  home- 
steader and  with  Israel  Markley  owned  the  land  where 
Minneapolis,  Kansas,  now  stands.     To  the  marriage 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradbury  have  been'  bom  six  chil- 
dren. Augusta  U.  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  D.  £.  Hare, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  living  at  Moscow,  Idaho. 
The  daughter  Eunice,  now  deceased,  married  James 
K.  Thomi^n,  and  her  four  children  live  at  Topeka, 
where  he  is  connected  with  the  auditing  deparlsnent 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  Mary  is  the  wife  of 
Raymond  E.  Baker,  her  home  being  at  Coquille,  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Baker  being  county  superintendent  of  the 
Coos  County  schools.  The  son  Edward  is  in  the 
automobile  business  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
daughter  Ruth,  who  is  unmarried,  is  a  *highly  cul- 
tured and  educated  young  woman,  a  graduate  of 
Emporia  College  and  was  awarded  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  by  Columbia  University  of  New  York 
City  in  1916.  She  has  taught  school  for  years  and  is 
now  active  in  social  work,  being  a  war  secretary  at 
Houston,  Texas,  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
younff  girls  around  the  military  camps.  The  young- 
est child,  Esther,  married  Fred  Munson,  and  they 
live  at  Topeka,  where  he  has  charge  of  a  department 
in  the  telephone  company. 

A.  SroNEY  Chass.  Quite  recently,  by  his  own 
choice,  Mr.  Chase  terminated  an  official  career  which 
had  been  continuous  for  twenty-four  years  in  the 
office  of  probate  judge  of  Ellsworth  County.  It  was 
a  long  and  honorable  service  and  when  considered 
in  connection  with  Judge  Chase's  well  known  in- 
tegrity of  character  and  other  successful  accomplish- 
ments it  stands  as  a  credit  to  the  entire  State  of 
Kansas. 

To  a  large  degree  Judge  Chase  is  the  architect 
of  his  own  destiny,  but  he  had  that  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  good  birth  and  the  inheritance  that  comes 
from  solid  and  substantial  old  American  stock.  It 
was  the  same  family  which  in  a  collateral  branch 
produced  the  eminent  Salmon  P.  Chase,  secretary 
of  the  treasury  under  Lincoln  and  later  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supr^ne  Court  Judge  Chase's 
great-grandfather,  John  Chase,  was  a  soldier  in  the' 
provincial  wars  and  also  in  the  Revolution.  The 
grandfather,  Silas  Chase,  not  only  fought  in  the 
Revolution  but  also  in  1812.  Judge  Chase  was  bom 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  5,  1842,  a  son  of 
Autumnus  S.  and  Mary  A.  (Peterson)  Chase,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Massachusetts.  Autumnus 
S.  Chase  was  an  oJOficer  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  was  on  duty  during  the  Mexican  war.  In  1848 
he  went  to  CWifornia  with  a  ship  load  of  miners' 
cabins,  ready  to  put  up.  He  landed  in  California, 
went  to  Nevada  City,  where  he  was  stricken  with 
the  Chagres  fever  and  died  there.  It  was  nine  years 
before  his  fate  was  learned  by  his  family  back  East 
and  the  news  was  finally  conveyed  to  them  because 
of  that  strong  tie  that  exists  between  fellow  Masons. 

After  his  father  went  West  A.  Sidney  Chase  and 
his  mother  removed  to  Albany,  New  York,  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
had  to  leave  school  in  order  to  support  his  widowed 
mother.  In  order  to  earn  a  living  he  turned  to  a 
trade  and  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  piano  maker. 
He  finished  the  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Within  less  than  a  year,  in  1861,  he  responded 
to  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Enlisting  at  the  first  call,  he 
went  out  with  Company  I  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  was  with  his  regiment  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  corporal,  then  to  sergeant,  second  lieutenant 
and  first  lieutenant,  and  was  mustered  out  at  the 
end  of  the  war  as  captain  of  Company  C.    His  regi- 
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ment  was  included  in  the  Atmj  of  the  Potomac  and 
participated  with  it  in  all  the  engagements  until 
after  the  battles  of  Mechanicsburg  and  Chancellors- 
Tille.  At  Shepardstown  Judge  Chase  was  wounded 
by  a  canister  shot.  ^ 

After  the  war  Judge  Chase  worked  as  a  piano 
maker  until  1877,  when  he  came  to  Kansas  and  took 
up  a  soldier's  claim  in  Ellsworth  County.  He  re- 
mained on  his  farm  for  ten  years  and  made  a  valu- 
able agricultural  property  out  of  it. 

Judge  Chase  has  been  a  resident  of  Ellsworth 
since  1885.  He  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness there  until  1892,  in  which  year  he  wad  first 
elected  to  the  office  of  probate  judge.  He  served 
continuously  in  that  office,  requiring  so  much  ability, 
imderstanding  and  sympathy  in  l£e  adjustment  of 
delicate  human  relations,  until  1916,  a  period  of  twen- 
ty-four years.  At  the  last  six  elections  he  had  no 
opposition,  and  he  might  be  serving  today  had  he  not 
preferred  to  retire,  feeling  that  his  responsibility 
to  the  public  had  been  adequately  discharged.  His 
record  justifies  the  claim  made  by  his  friends  that 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  probate  judges 
of  Kansas. 

Judge  Chase  is  a  republican,  and  has  long  been 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles.  He  took  his  first  de- 
grees in  Masonry  in  Lily  Lodge  No.  342,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  New  York  City.  He 
is  past  master  of  Ellsworth  Lodge  No.  146,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  belongs  to  the  Ellsworth 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  the  Council  of  Royal  and 
Select  Masters,  and  is  now  a  life  member  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  Indiana,  including  Adoniram 
Grand  Lodge  of  Perfection,  The  Indianapolis  Chapter, 
Rose  Croix,  and  the  Indianapolis  Consistory.  On 
November  13,  1873,  he  was  elected,  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Council,  Northern  Jurisdiction 
of  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  and  is  an  honorary  member 
of  Wichita  Consistory.  He  is  also  active  in  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  being  a  charter  member  and 
past  commander  of  Ellsworth  Post  No.  22. 

Judge  Chase  married  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 3,  1865,  Maria  R.  Simonds.  Mrs.  Chase  is  de- 
scended from  ancestors  who  were  soldiers  in  the  Revo- 
lution, while  her  father,  Joshua  Simonds,  was  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  his  brother  Joseph  Simonds 
was  midshipman  under  Commodore  Perry  in  the  same 
conflict.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Chase  have  two  children, 
Maria  and  Clarence.  The  daughter  was  well  educated 
and  taught  school  in  Ellsworth  County  until  her 
marriage  to  William  P.  Spicer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spicer 
live  at  Lawrence,  where  he  is  in  the  tailoring  busi- 
ness. They  have  two  children,  William  and  Miriam. 
William,  grandson  of  Judge  Chase,  is  a  graduate  of 
Kansas  University  and  is  a  teacher  in  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  in  1917.  The  granddaughter, 
Miriam,  is  a  graduate  of  Kansas  University  and  is 
at  home  with  her  parents. 

The  son,  Clarence  Chase,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Salina 
Business  College  and  a  very  successful  Kansas  busi- 
ness man,  being  general  sales  manager  of  the  Lee- 
Warren  Milling  Company  at  Salina,  and  also  head 
of  the  Chase  Wholesale  Company  of  Topeka. 

William  Bender  came  with  his  parents  to  Kansas 
over  thirty  years  ago,  helped  the  famOy  get  estab- 
lished, and  then  took  up  agriculture  as  an  independent 
career,  in  which  he  has  been  so  liberally  prospered 
that  he  has  now  practically  given  up  the  active  super- 
intendence of  his  extensive  land  holdings  and  lives 
retired  in  the  City  of  Ellsworth. 


Mr.  Bender  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  was 
bom  August  19,  1869.  His  father,  also  William 
Bender,  was  born  in  that  country  in  1846,  grew  np 
and  married  there,  acquired  the  trade  of  shoemaker, 
but  also  did  farming.  He  was  in  two  of  the  Germaa 
wars,  that  against  Austria  in  1866  and  later  in  tlie 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  In  1881  he  bron^ 
his  family  to  the  United  States,  first  locating  at 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  railroad  shops.  In  1883  he  came  to  Black  Wolf, 
Kansas.  The  Benders  were  then  people  in  rather 
humble  circumstances,  and  the  father  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  working  as  a  farm  hand.  In  March,  1884, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  relinquishment 
on  eighty  acres  in  Lincoln  Township  of  Ellsworth 
County,  and  he  improved  that  land  and  made  it  his 
home  until  1905,  when  he  retired  into  the  City  of 
Ellsworth  and  died  there  in  1907.  He  found  the 
opportunities  of  his  life  in  Kansas  and  in  about 
twenty  years  he  was  rewarded  with  the  ownership 
of  1,840  acres  of  Kansas  land.  PoliticaUy  he  was 
a  democrat  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church.  William  Bender,  Sr.,  mar- 
ried Caroline  Schies,  who  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
1848  and  died  at  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  June  1,  1917. 
They  had  a  rather  large  family,  eight  children  in 
all,  William  being  the  oldest.  Eliza  is  the  wife  of 
Frank  Stevens,  a  night  watchman  in  a  department 
store  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Bertha  married 
John  Stoltz,  a  stock  farmer  and  owner  of  a  feed 
store  at  Baldwin  Park,  California;  Emil,  who  became 
a  farmer,  died  at  Monument,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  Charles  lives  at  Azusa,  California,  where 
he  is  a  general  workman.  Freda  is  the  wife  of  Henry 
Mehl,  a  farmer  in  Ellsworth  County.  Annie  mar- 
ried Fred  Mehl,  another  Ellsworth  County  farmer. 
Adolph,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  has  a  good  farm 
in  Ellsworth  County. 

William  Bender  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  America.  He  had  received  his  early  in- 
struction in  the  German  schools  and  was  also  a  pnpil 
in  the  public  schools  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  After 
coming  to  K^sas  he  did  his  part  in  helping  his  father 
raise  stock  and  cultivate  the  fields  and  was  a  factor 
in  the  home  circle  until  twenty-nine.  Since  then  he 
has  been  independently  engaged  in  a  growing  business 
as  a  farmer.  In  1917  he  retired  from  his  farm  to 
occupy  a  good  home  in  Ellsworth,  just  opposite  the 
courthouse.  Mr.  Bender  still  owns  two  fine  farms, 
one  of  them  of  480  acres  5^  miles  southwest  of  Ells- 
worth, and  the  other  of  a  similar  extent  in  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Bender  has  been  frequently  called  to  olBces 
that  indicate  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citixens  in 
his  judgment.  He  served  as  both  clerk  and  trustee 
of  Lincoln  Township.  He  is  a  republican  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  He  married 
in  Ellsworth  County  in  1899  Miss  Lena  Katzenmeier, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Magdela  Katzenmeier. 
Her  mother  is  still  Uving  at  Ellsworth  and  her  father, 
now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  in  Ells- 
worth County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bender  have  children 
named  Lena,  William,  Louis,  Louise  and  Elmer.  Lena 
is  a  student  in  the  Ellsworth  High  School  while  the 
others  are  in  the  grammar  school. 

James  M.  Wilson  has  had  a  long  and  prominent 
official  career  in  Ellsworth  County,  where  for  twen^ 
years  he  has  continuously  filled  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  District  Court.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  old  resident 
of  Ellsworth,  having  come  there  as  a  youth  thirty- 
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&Ye  years  ago.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  training  and  quali- 
fications, though  he  has  found  his  career  in  public 
office  rather  thsm  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  at  Bath-on-the-Hudson,  now 
Renssalaer,  New  York,  September  12,  1864.  His 
father,  James  Wilson,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1824,  grew  up  and  learned  the  trade  of  baker 
liiere,  and  about  1849,  on  coming  to  the  United  States, 
settled  at  French's  village  in  New  York  State,  and 
later  moved  to  Bath,  where  he  continued  to  follow  his 
trade  until  his  death  in  1880.  He  was  a  Union  soldier, 
having  enlisted  August  29,  1864,  in  the  Ninety-first 
New  York  Infantry.  While  with  his  regiment  cross- 
ing the  James  Hiver  during  one  of  the  campaigns 
toward  the  end  of  the  war  he  received  a  sunstroke. 
T^his  brought  on  epilepsy  and  he  suffered  intermittent 
attacks  of  that  malady  all  the  rest  of  his  days  and 
his  death  was  the  direct  result  of  an  attack.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  the  army  June  10,  1865.  In  politics 
he  was  a  republican  and  one  of  the  chief  interests 
of  his  life  was  a  conscientious  performance  of  his 
religious  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
James  Wilson,  Sr.,  married  Lucinda  McKee.  She 
was  bora  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1839,  and  died  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  in  1909,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family, 
James  M.  being  the  youngest.  Mary,  the  oldest,  lives 
at  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  widow  of  Abraham  Higham, 
who  followed  the  business  of  lumber  inspector  at 
Albany,  New  .York,  and  in  1876  settled  as  a  pioneer 
at  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  where  he  followed  the  lumber 
business.  William  M.,  the  second  child,  a  baker  by 
trade,  was  also  an  early  Kansas  settler,  having  located 
at  Abilene  in  1874,  later  removing  to  Ellsworth  and 
is  now  residing  at  Aransas  Pass  in  Texas.  Isobel, 
living  at  Topeka,  is  the  widow  of  G.  J.  Evans,  a 
prominent  and  successful  attorney  at  Ellsworth.  Lu- 
cinda, who  died  at  Ellsworth  in  1883,  married  Edward 
P.  Newman,  formerly  cashier  of  the  bank  at  Ells- 
worth and  was  last  heard  of  at  Springfield,  Missouri. 
Charity,  next  to  the  youngest  child,  is  the  wife  of 
J.  A.  Chase,  president  of  the  Mountain  Grove  Bank 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri.  The  mother  of  these 
children  brought  her  daughter  Charity  and  her  young- 
est child,  James,  to  Ellsworth,  Kansas,  in  1882,  and 
after  that  she  lived  with  her  son  James  in  Ellsworth 
and  at  Moimtain  Grove  with  her  daughter  Charity. 

James  M.  Wilson  acquired  his  early  training  in  the 
public  schools  at  Bath,  New  York,  and  while  there 
learned  the  trade  of  book  binding.  He  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  EUsworth  in  1882  and 
for  a  time  he  worked  in  local  stores.  In  1885  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
J.  Evans,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888.  These 
qualifications  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  him  in 
his  public  career.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
employed  in  the  county  attorney's  office  and  the  office 
of  register  of  deeds.  In  November,  1897,  he  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  District  Court  and  has  been  re- 
elected at  each  succeeding  election  to  the  present 
time.  His  offices  are  in  the  courthouse.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  also  served  as  clerk  of  Ellsworth  Township. 

He  is  a  republican,  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
fraternal  affairs.  For  the  past  fourteen  years  he 
has  been  secretary  of  Ellsworth  Lodge  No.  146, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  for  three  years 
has  been  secretary  of  Ellsworth  Chapter  No.  54,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons,  is  a  member  of  Ellsworth  Council  No. 
9.  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  is  clerk  of  Ellsworth 
Cfamp  No.  5673,  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  and 
in  1915-16  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Kansas 
Division  of  Sons  of  Veterans. 


On  July  24,  1890,  at  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Wilson  mar- 
ried Miss  Addie  M.  My^rs,  and  they  and  their  family 
live  in  one  of  the  comfortable  homes  of  Ellsworth. 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  daughter  of  C.  L.  ^nd  Anna  (Hal- 
stead)  Myers,  both  now  deceased.  Her  father  was 
the  pioneer  nurseryman  of  Ellsworth  and  in  his  time 
set  out  nearly  all  the  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  in  this 
city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  have  a  splendid  family  of 
children.  Charles  M.,  a  resident  of  Ellsworth,  is  now 
in  the  officers  training  camp  at  Chicago.  Halstead 
B.  is  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  at  Ellsworth.  Morton 
J.,  a  graduate  of  the  Ellsworth  High  School,  is  work- 
ing with  his  father.  L.  V.  Wilson,  also  with  his 
father,  is  a  graduate  of  the  local  high  school,  at- 
tended Kansas  University  one  year,  and  is  now  in 
training  for  the  aviation  corps  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
Lee  E.  was  killed  by  lightning  in  July,  1915,  while 
a  student  in  high  school.  Frank,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  is  now  in  the  freshman  class  of  the  Ellsworth 
High  School. 

Habby  a.  Kunkle.  Kansas  as  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  sections  of  the  world  has  bestowed  its 
riches  abundantly  upon  the  disciples  of  farming,  but 
it  will  be  found  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  those 
who  have  benefited  most  from  the  prosperity  of  Kan- 
sas have  relied  upon  those  old  virtues  of  industry  and 
unceasing  vigilance  which  have  their  rewards  in  other 
less  favored  communities.  Hard  work  was  no  doubt 
the  keynote  in  the  success  of  the  late  Aaron  Kunkle, 
who  developed  a  splendid  estate  as  a  farmer  in  Kan- 
sas, and  his  only  heir,  Harry  A.  Kunkle,  has  not  been 
behind  his  father  in  similar  enterprise  and  is  today 
one  of  the  largest  land  owners-  and  most  successful 
business  men  of  Ellsworth. 

Th^e  Kunkle  family  has  been  identified  with  Penn- 
sylvania since  colonial  times.  The  grandfather  of 
Harry  A.  Kunkle  spent  his  life  in  Silver  Spring 
Township  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  a 
farmer,  and  died  there  in  1874.  He  married  a  Miss 
Adams,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  she  died 
in  Silver  Spring  Township  in  1897.  They  had  a  fam- 
ily of  children  mentioned  briefly  as  follows:  Aaron; 
Levi,  a  carpenter  by  trade  who  died  at  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1915;  Daniel,  a  retired  farmer 
at  Mechanicsburg;  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  her  native 
township  in  1872;  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Witmer,  a 
retired  farmer  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania;  Sophia,  now 
living  with  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Banks,  a  track 
fanUer  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland;  and  Sarah, 
wife  of  Charles  Hiekes,  a  tinsmith  and  hardware  mer- 
chant who  was  last  heard  from  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  late  Aaron  Kunkle  was  born  in  Silver  Spring 
Township,  in  Cumberland  Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1847,  grew  up  and  married  there,  took  up  fanning 
as  a  business,  and  in  March,  1879,  brought  his  family 
to  Kansas.  The  first  six  months  they  lived  at  WUson, 
and  he  then  took  up  a  homestead  of  160  acres  eleven 
miles  northwest  of  Ellsworth.  That  homestead  grew 
and  -developed  into  a  splendid  farm  and  it  was  the 
family  home  for  twenty  years.  It  was  sold  in  1899 
and  Aaron  Kunkle  then  bought  a  farm  of  480  acres 
three  miles  northeast  of  Ellsworth.  This  he  continued 
to  own  and  he  lived  on  it  eighteen  months,  but  in 
1901  bought  a  place  of  196  acres  adjoining  Ells- 
worth on  the  northeast.  Here  he  built  a  good  home 
and  put  up  many  other  improvements.  Altogether 
he  owned  2,000  acres  in  Ellsworth  County  and  had 
that  big  estate  when  he  died  on  his  farm  near  Ells- 
worth July  1,  1914.  He  had  come  to  Kansas  thirty- 
five  years  ago  in  modem  circumstances  and  undoubt- 
edly he  satisfied  his  ambitions  in  every  respect.     He 
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was  a  republican,  but  never  aspired  to  any  office, 
and  was  a  member  of  Ellsworth  Lodge  No.  109 
of  the  Indep^dent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Aaron 
Kunkle  married  Elizabeth  Sierer,  who  was  bom  in 
Hamden  Township,  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1846,  and  is  now  living  with  ^  her  son  and  only 
child  at  Ellsworth. 

Harry  A.  Kunkle  received  his  early  education  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Columbia  Township,  Ellsworth 
County.  In  early  youth  he  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  farming  and  as  inheritor  of  his  father's 
estate  has  made  wise  use  thereof  and  like  the  wise 
man  of  the  old  parable  has  increased  the  talents  given 
him  until  he  is  now  owner  of  a  magnificent  property 
of  3,580  acres  of  farm  land.  He  rents  these  farms  for 
diversified  agriculture,  and  he  himself  'gave  active 
superintendence  personally  to  his  farming  and  stock 
raising  until  1914.  In  that  year  he  built  a  fine  mod- 
em residence  in  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
21  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ellsworth 
and  lives  there  with  his  mother  and  superintends  his 
varied  properties.  Mr.  Kunkle  is  a  republican.  In 
1900  he  jomed  Ellsworth  Lodge  No.  109  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  has  served  as  noble 
grand  and  is  also  past  chief  patriarch  of  Golden  Belt 
Encampment  No.  47  and  is  also  affiliated  with  Charity 
Rebekah  Lodge  No.  39. 

I 

Nathanikl  Harris,  a  veteran  business  man  of  Ells- 
worth now  retired,  has  been  identified  with  that  city 
for  over  thirty  years  and  among  other  honors  that 
have  come  to  him  was  a  service  in  a  recent  session  of 
the  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Harris  is  of  an  old  American  family,  the  Har- 
rises having  been  pioneers  in  Tennessee  and  Illinois. 
His  father,  Benjamin  Harris,  was  bom  in  Tehnessee 
in  1817,  and  in  1826  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he 
married  and  took  up  a  career  as  a  farmer  and  stock- 
man. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
went  with  an  Illinois  regiment  as  a  lieutenant  and  at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  wounded  in  the  forehead 
by  a  musket  ball.  He  did  not  long  survive  that  mili- 
tary experience  and  died  in  Morgan  County,  Illinois, 
in  1851.  He  was  a  whig  in  politics.  Benjamin  Harris 
married  Mary  Davis.  She  was  born  *  in  Morgan 
County,  Illinois,  in  1821  and  died  there  in  1844.  Her 
father,  Briscoe  Davis,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1760, 
a  date  which  of  itself  indicates  that  this  branch  of 
the  Davis  family  went  into  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground  of  Kentucky  about  the  time  of  Daniel  Boone. 
The  Davises  were  Scotch-Irish  people.  Briscoe  Davis 
was  reared  and  married  in  Kentucky  and  in  1826  set- 
tled as  a  pioneer  in  Morgan  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
bought  a  quarter  section  of  land  for  $1.25  an  acre. 
He  improved  a  farm  and  lived  on  it  until  his  death 
in  1837.  Briscoe  Davis  married  Mary  Parker, 
who  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1784  and 
died  in  Scott  County,  Illinois,  in  1867.  All  their 
children  are  now  deceased.  There  were  twelve 
of  them.  Their  names  in  order  of  birth  were: 
John,  Hugh,  Jackson,  Briscoe,  Lemuel,  Ellas, 
James,  Nathaniel,  Susanna,  Julia,  Mary  and  Susan. 
The  daughter  Susanna  married  Robert  Sands.  Julia 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  Walker.  Susan  married 
Drury  Smith.  The  daughters  all  married  farmers  and 
the  sons  were  of  that  occupation,  practically  all  of 
them  living  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Benjamin  Harris  and  his  wife  Mary  had  only  two 
children,  David  and  Nathaniel.  David,  the  older,  was 
born  in  1839  and  died  in  Scott  County,  Illinois,  in 
1855. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Harris  was  born  in  Morgan  County, 


Illinois,  October  10,  1842.  Morgan  County  during  his 
youth  was  divided  and  Scott  Countv  created  frosn  a 
portion  of  its  territory.  It  was  in  Scott  County  that 
Mr.  Harris  spent  most  of  his  youth.  He  wma  reared 
by  his  grandmother,  M$ury  Davis,  and  lived  on  her 
farm  until  he  was  twenly-two  years  of  age.  His  edu- 
cation was  confined  to  the  advantages  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Scott  Coun^.  The  school  he  attended 
was  held  in  a  log  buildmg  and  h^  walked  night  and 
morning  three  mUes  from  his  grandmother's  home  to 
that  temple  of  learning.  He  left  school  at  the  ag« 
of  eighteen,  and  for  several  years  was  a  SDecesafnl 
teacher  in  Scott,  Pike  and  Tazewell  counties. 

After  his  school  experience  Mr.  Harris  took  up  work 
in  a  factory  at  Pekin,  Illinois,  and  afterwards  acted 
as  general  sales  a^ent  for  the  firm  for  six  years.  la 
1884  he  gave  up  his  work  in  Illinois  and  came  to  mis- 
worth,  Kansas,  where  he  entered  the  real  estate,  loaa 
and  insurance  business  and  conducted  that  aetivelT 
until  1913.  Since  then  he  has  been  mainly  retired 
and  now  only  manages  and  looks  after  the  collection  of 
rentals  from  the  ten  dwelling  houses  he  owns  in 
Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Harris  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  citv 
council  of  Ellsworth  and  in  1914  was  elected  on  the 
republican  ticket  to  the  State  Legislature.  During 
the  session  of  1915  he  played  an  active  part  and  was 
a  member  of  the  committees  on  judicial  apportion- 
ment, congressional  apportionment,  mines  and  mining, 
local  judiciary  and  insurance. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a  member  of  the  Presbytenan 
Church.  He  is  afi&liated  with  Ellsworth  Lodge  No. 
146,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Ellsworth 
Chapter  No.  54,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Ellsworth  Com- 
mandery  No.  33,  Knights  Templar,  Salina  Consistory 
No.  3  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  and  Isis  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Salina.  He  also  belongs  to  EUsworth 
Lodge  No.  109  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

Mr.  Harris  first  married  in  Scott  County,  TlIinoLs, 
in  1864  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Slagle.  His  four  children 
are  all  by  this  marriage.  Mary,  the  oldest,  is  the 
wife  of  John  Lihdley,  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  White- 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  also  owner  of  extensive  farming 
lands  in  both  Illinois  and  Tennessee.  David,  the 
second  child,  has  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  been 
connected  with  the  Chicago  and  Northern  Bailwaj, 
with  headquarters  at  Boodhouse,  Illinois.  Bose  is 
the  wife  of  John  Loughlin,  a  railroad  man  living  at 
Decatur,  Illinois.  Paul,  the  youngest  child,  is  a 
farmer  in  the  famed  San  Luis  VaSey  of  Southern 
Colorado.  In  1880,  at  Pekin,  Illinois,  Mr.  Harris 
married  Miss  Louisa  Warbrook.  She  died  at  Ells- 
worth in  1909.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Warbrook,  are  both  deceased,  her  father  having  been 
a  shoe  merchant  in  Illinois. 

Edward  J.  Rtan.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  when 
the  fact  is  considered,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  promi- 
nent men  of  the  country  were  reared  on  a  farm  and 
with  very  many  a  love  of  out-door  life  continues  with 
them  ever  after.  In  Edward  J.  Ryan,  mayor  of  Lin- 
coin,  Kansas,  is  found  a  livestock  dealer,  and  a  man 
who  understands  agricultural  matters  as  thoroughly  as 
he  does  the  insistent  needs  of  the  municipality  he  gor- 
ems.  Mayor  Ryan  is  of  Irish  ancestry  and  parentage 
but  was  bom  at  West  Union,  Iowa,  November  30, 
1859. 

The  pioneer  settler  of  his  family  in  America  was 
his  grandfather,  Patrick  Ryan,  who  was  bom  in  Tip- 
perary,  Ireland,  in  1800,  and  died  at  McGregor,  State 
of  Iowa,  in  1869.     His  wife,  Ann  Oarrett,  was  sIm 
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bom  in  Ireland.  They  married  in  their  native  coun- 
try. John  C.  Byan,  father  of  Major  Bjan,  was  bom 
in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1832  and  was  a  boy  when 
his  parents  brought  him  to  the  United  States.  They 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Elgin,  Illinbis,  and  there  he 
remained  until  1854,  when  he  went  to  California  as  a 
prospector.  In '1856  he  returned  and  was  married  at 
West  Union,  Iowa,  where  he  conducted  a  hotel  for  a 
.time  and  afterward  engaged  in  farming.  He  came  to 
Ldncoln  County,  Kansas,  with  the  pioneers  of  1871, 
buying  a  relinquishment  claim  and  also  secured  a 
homestead  of  160  acres,  oh  which  he  lived  until  1882 
and  then  removed  to  Ogden,  in  Biley  County,  Kansas, 
where  he  bought  a  farm.  He  conducted  that  farm 
until  1897,  and  then  retired  and  since  then  has  resided 
at  Lincoln,  one  of  the  city's  most  respected  citizens. 

John  C.  Byan  married  in  Iowa  Mass  Ann  Crow, 
who  was  bom  in  1836,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  died 
at  Lincoln,  Kansas,  in  June,  1916.  They  became  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  Robert  William, 
formerly  a  state  livestock  commissioner,  died  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri;  Edward  J.;  J.  B.,  who  is  a  live- 
stock commissioner  at  Kansas  CHty,  Kansas;  Ann  Net- 
tie, who  is  the  wife  of  Hugh  Bowen,  lives  at  Junction 
City,  Kansas;  Charles  F.,  who  is  a  livestock  dealer, 
resides  at  Lincoln;  Emma,  who  is  the  wife  of  Tapley 
Kent,  a  farmer  near  Ogden,  Kansas;  Minnie,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Patrick  Kelley,  a  farmer  near  Ogden; 
Frederick  G.,  who  is  a  horse  dealer,  resides  at  Lin- 
coln; and  Tillie  May,  who  devotes  herself  to  looking 
after  her  father's  comfort. 

Edward  J.  Byan  attended  the  public  schools  and  in 
1878  was  graduated  from  the  Lincoln  High  School. 
He  was  reared  on  his  father 's  farm  and  continued  with 
his  father  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  when 
he  married  and  then  engaged  in  farming  for  himself 
in  Lincoln  County.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  fine 
farms  of  this  section  of  the  county,  containing  380 
acres,  and  it  is  well  managed  by  his  second  son, 
Thomas  Byan.  It  is  a  well  improved  property  and  to 
some  extent  is  both  a  grain  and  stock  farm.  In  1907 
Mayor  Byan  erected  his  handsome  modem  residence, 
which  is  situated  on  School  Street,  Lincoln,  and  has 
occupied  it  since  its  completion. 

Mayor  Byan  has  always  been  a  consistent  and  loyal 
democrat  and  has  been  a  political  factor  here  for 
some  years,  and  at  times  has  been  tendered  many 
public  offices.  He  served  very  usefully  in  the  city 
council,  and  his  election  to  the  mayoralty  in  April, 
1917,  brought  general  satisfaction.  He  is  a  man  of 
stren^h,  character  and  good  judgment  and  the  city 
is  having  an  admirable  administration.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

At  Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  1882,  Mayor  Byan  was 
married  to  Miss  Ella  Hannagan,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Belle  (Johnson)  Hannagan,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Byan  was  a 
pioneer  settler  of  Ogden,  !^ansas,  a  blacksmith  by 
trade  and  subsequently  was  a  farmer  and  post  trader. 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  Byan  have  six  children,  namely: 
George  W.,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  at 
Lincoln  and  also  of  the  Western  Dental  College,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  is  a  dental  practitioner  at  Lin- 
coln; Thomas,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  manages  his  father 's  farm ;  Leo,  who  is  also  a 
high  school  graduate,  is  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Saline 
V^ev  Bank  at  Lincoln;  and  Annie,  Joseph  and  Mary, 
all  of  whom  are  high  school  graduates  and  reside  at 
home,  Joseph  being  agent  for  the  Overland  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mayor  Byan  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  be- 
longing to  Isis  Consistory  No.  3,  Salina,  his  other 


Masonic  connections  beinff  with  Lincoln  Lodge  No. 
154,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Isis 
Temple  at  Salina.  He  belongs  also  to  Center  Lodge, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is 

Sast  noble  grand,  and  to  Lincoln  Camp  No.  3457, 
[odem  Woodmen  of  America. 

Henby  Van  Dbman  Faris,  of  Kanopolis,  is  a 
Kansas  around  whom  center  many  associations  of 
territorial  and  pioneer  times.  He  is  by  five  years  the 
oldest  living  pioneer  in  Kansas  west  of  Salina.  He 
has  been  contmuously  identfied  with  Ellsworth  County 
more  than  half  a  century. 

Mr.  Faris  comes  of  that  adventuresome  pioneer  stock 
that  in  successive  waves  has  peopled  and  developed 
American  soil.  His  grandfather,  John  Faris,  was 
born  in  Ireland  of  Scoteh  descent.  On  coming  to  this 
country  he  participated  as  a  soldier  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  afterwards  became  a  farmer  in 
Virginia.  He  located  on  what  was  then  the  far  west- 
em  frontier,  along  the  Ohio  Biver  in  Ohio  Cbunty, 
Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  not  far  from  the  smsdl 
settlement  then  but  now  the  City  of  Wheeling.  He 
died  there  many  years  before  Henry  V.  Faris  was 
bora.  He  married  a  Miss  Stuart,  also  of  Scotch 
family. 

Bobert  Faris,  father  of  Henry  V.,  was  born  in  Ohio 
County  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia  in  1801.  He 
grew  up  and  married  in  his  native  county,  took  up 
farming,  and  in  1828  left  the  comparatively  well 
settled  region  around  Wheeling  and  journeyed  into 
the  woods  of  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  where  he  devel- 
oped a  farm.  Then,  in  1863,  he  again  took  up  the 
journey  and  made  the  last  stage  toward  the  West, 
locating  on  a  farm  in  Marshall  (>)unty,  Illinois,  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  and  died  in  1867.  He  was  a 
man  of  decided  convictions  and  a  natural  leader 
among  men.  He  espoused  the  whig  party  and  subse- 
quently became  a  republican  of  the  so-called  black 
republican  type.  Long  before  popular  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  subject  he  was  an  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage  and  of  the  prohibition  cause.  He  served  as 
an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  many  years  and 
in  early  life  belonged  to  the  Ohio  Militia.  Bobert 
Faris  married  Margaret  Irwin,  who  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  near  the  Virginia  line,  and  died  on  the 
farm  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio.  She  was  the, mother 
of  four  children:  Ann,  Irwin,  Mary  G.  and  a  daugh- 
ter that  died  in  infancy,  all  the  others  being  also 
deceased.  For  his  second  wife  Bobert  Faris  iharried 
Hester  Maxwell.  '  She  was  bom  in  Ohio  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1806  and  died  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  in 
1855.  Her  father,  William  Maxwell,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  came  to  America  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  spent  his  active  life  as  a 
farmer  in  Ohio  County,  Virginia,  where  he  died  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  married  a  Miss 
McClain,  also  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  she  died  in 
Western  Virginia  in  the  latter  '408.  Bobert  and 
Hester  Faris  had  a  family  of  seven  children,  the  old- 
est being  Henry  Van  Deman.  The  second,  George 
Washington,  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  Infantry 
early*  in  the  Civil  war,  was  t^en  ill  and  sent  home 
on  a  furlough  and  died  in  1863.  W.  H.  H.,  of  the 
Ninety-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in 
Ellsworth  County,  Elansas,  until  his  death  in  April, 
1916.  Amzi  M..  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  is  a 
farmer  four  miles  east  and  one  mile  north  of  Kanop- 
olis. Margaret  J.  married  Theodore  Buth,  a  promi- 
nent resident  of  Pomona,  California.  Mr.  Buth  was 
for  many  years  agent  for  the  Wells  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany express  at  Pomona,  was  the  first  postmaster  of 
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that  city,  and  is  now  a  pensioner  of  the  express  com- 
pany and  is  a  well  to  do  citizen,  employing  the  leisure 
of  his  employment  for  the  operation  of  a  greenhouse. 
The  daughter  Sarah.  E.  lives  at  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
the  widow  of  Samu^  B.  Holler,  a  farmer.  W.  S. 
Faris,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  is  a  farmer  three 
miles  southeast  of  Kanopolis. 

Henry  Van  Deman  Faris  was  bom  in  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  June  8,  1838,  and  spent  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  on  his  father's  farm,  obtaining  his 
education  in  the  rural  schools.  In  1859,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  came  west  and  located  in  Dickinson 
Coimty,  Kansas,  which  was  then  on  the  far  western 
frontier.  In  that  county  he  cut  and  rafted  sawlogs 
down  Smoky  Eiver  to  Junction  City  and  during  the 
winter  made  shingles.  The  spring  of  1860  found  him 
enrolled  amon^  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Dickinson 
County.  He  tilled  the  soil  diligently,  but  that  year 
was  one  of  general  crop  failure,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  the  bottom  of  his  resources.  He  started  out  tramp- 
ing over  the  country  looking  for  work,  having  not  a 
penny  of  money,  and  he  walked  for  many  days  sub- 
sisting as  he  could  on  the  bounty  of  strangers.  Finally 
a  man  named  Gus  Packard  in  Dickinson  Coimty  gave 
him  employment  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  paid  him 
$8.  For  a  time  he  also  hunted  on  the  western  plains, 
and  in  September,  1860,  arrived  at  Clear  Creek  in 
Ellsworth  County.  Here  he  took  a  farm  and  later 
pre-empted  the  160  acres  which  was  his  home  and  the 
center  of  his  extended  farming  activities  for  over  half 
a  century.  He  lived  on  the  farm  until  1916,  and  in 
the  meantime  had  acquired  a  large  ranch  of  640  acres. 
Selling  this  farm  in  1916,  Mr.  Faris  removed  to  Kan- 
opolis and  bought  a  good  home  on  Colorado  Avenue, 
where  he  is  now  enjoying  the  comforts  earned  by  his 
hard  work  and  experience  of  over  half  a  century  in 
Kansas. 

There  is  no  more  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  republican  parly  in  Kansas  than 
Mr.  Faris.  He  is  likewise  an  active  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  an  elder  at  Kanopolis. 
Mr.  Faris  married  in  Henry  County,  Illinois,  in  1871, 
Miss  Emma  Pitezel,  daughter  of  Benjamin  W.  and 
Mary  (Combs)  Pitezel,  both  now  deceased.  Her 
father  was  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faris  have  no 
children. 

Joseph  B.  Blades,  M.  D.  For  a  period  of  twelve 
years  the  health  and  sanitation  of  Randall,  Jewell 
County,  has  been  safeguarded  by  the  zeal  and  skill  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Brewer  Blades,  whose  entire  professional 
career  has  been  passed  in  this  community.  He  is  one 
of  the  men  who  have  brought  to  their  honored  calling 
high  scholarship,  thorough  training  and  equipment 
and  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  and  responsi- 
bility of  their  profession,  and  his  professional  asso- 
ciates and  the  public  generally  have  been  prompt  to 
testify  to  his  ability  and  to  the  value  of  his  services 
in  their  midst. 

Joseph  Brewer  Blades  cdmes  of  a  family  that  has 
lived  in  America  since  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  was  born  July  5, 1876,  on  a  farm  in  Ottawa 
County,  Kansas,  being  a  son  of  Harrison  and  'Thirza 
Augusta  (Brewer)  Blades.  His  grandfather,  Samuel 
Thomas  Blades,  was  bom  in  the  East,  probably  in 
Maryland,  and  followed  a  seafaring  life,  his  death 
occurring  in  1887  at  Baltimore.  In  that  city,  in  1845, 
was  bom  Harrison  Blades,  who  was  reared  there  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  various  pursuits  without  getting 
any  real  start  in  life,  but  in  1870  came  to  the  West, 
settling  on  a  homestead  farm  of  160  acres  in  Ottawa 


County,  which  he  proved  up  and  cultivated  for  sev- 
eral years.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  on  the 
homestead  of  his  wife,  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  in  the 
same  county,  and  in  later  years  disposed  of  his  160- 
acre  property  by  sale  and  rounded  out  his  career  on 
the  smaller  farm,  where  he  died  in  1895.  Mr.  Bladsi 
was  one  of  the  men  of  Ottawa  County  who  laid  broAd 
and  deep  the  foundations  for  the  building  of  a  lasting 
prosperity,  and  who  through  persistence  and  continned 
industry  overcame  hardships  and  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  modem  civilization.  He  was  a 
republican,  but  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  public 
life.  An  active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  he  took  a  helpful  part  in  its  work  during  his 
early  years,  but  after  coining  to  Kansas  his  oppor- 
tunities were  fewer  in  this  direction,  although  he 
always  lived  his  faith  and  gave  a  helping  huid  to 
religious  movements.  Mr.  Blades  was  married  is 
Ottawa  County,  in  the  early  '70s,  to  Thirza  Augusta 
Brewer,  who  was  bom  in  Athens  Coimty,  Ohio,  in  1849, 
and  who  stUl  survives  her  husband  and  resides  on  the 
homestead  in  Ottawa  County.  She  was  a  girl  whea 
she  came  to  Ottawa  County,  and  has  lived  to  witness 
numerous  wonderful  changes  in  the  country  to  which 
she  came  when  it  was  still  largely  as  it  had  been  left 
by  the  westward  moving  Indians.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blades  there  were  bom  the  following  five  children: 
Samuel  Thomas,  a  graduate  of  the  University  Medical 
College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  class  of  1903,  with 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  now  a  practicing 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Scottsville,  Mitchell  County, 
Kansas;  Joseph  Brewer,  of  this  notice;  Harrison,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  five  years;  Charles  Augustus,  who 
is  an  agriculturist  of  the  locality  of  Minneapolis,  Kan- 
sas; and  James,  an  expert  lard  man  and  resident  of 
Chicago,  where  he  has  charge  of  250  men  in  one  of  the 
great  Chicago  packing  plants. 

Joseph  Brewer  Blades  was  educated  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Ottawa  County,  Kansas,  and  the  high  school 
at  Minneapolis,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1894.  Like  many  of  Ms  professional 
brethren  in  Jewell  County,  Doctor  Blades  started  his 
career  in  the  school  room,  for  during  a  period  of  five 
years  he  taught  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ottawa 
County,  and  in  the  meantime  found  time  to  give  to 
assisting  his  father  in  farming  and  to  attend  Salina 
University.  He  was  graduated  from  this  institution 
in  1898.  For  two  terms,  1901  and  1902,  he  attended 
Kansas  University  as  a  student  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment, and  in  1902  and  1903  studied  medicine  in  the 
same  institution,  following  which  he  entered  Kansas 
City  Medical  College.  Graduated  in  1905,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  that  year  he  came 
*o  Randall  and  started  in  practice,  and  here  has  con- 
tinued to  add  to  his  reputation  and  his  clientele  with 
the  passing  of  the  years.  He  has  a  general  medical 
and  surgical  practice  and  is  considered  a  skilled  and 
thorough  practitioner  and  a  careful,  steady-handed 
surgeon,  and  his  success  in  many  difficult  cases  has 
won  him  public  confidence.  He  is  the  owner  of  Ran- 
dall's  chief  pharmacy,  located  on  Main  Street,  in 
which  his  offices  are  located,  and  owns  likewise  a  build- 
ing for  offices  on  Main  Street,  his  residence  at  Randall 
and  240  acres  of  valuable  fanning  land  three  miles 
northwest  of  Randall.  In  politics  he  has  always  pre- 
ferred to  use  his  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  princi- 
ples and  candidates,  and  for  this  reason  has  refused 
to-  be  bound  by  party  ties,  taking  an  independrat 
stand  and  voting  rather  for  man  tiian  orgamzation. 
He  has  done  his  share  of  public  service,  having  served 
capably  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Randall 
for  seven  years,  and  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
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city  council  for  four  years,  and  his  official  record  is 
as  worthy  as  that  which  he  has  made  professionally. 
Doctor  Blades  is  social  in  his  tendencies  and  out  of  his 
busy  life  finds  time  for  the  relaxations  and  diversions 
which  rest  the  mind  and  invigorate  the  body.  He  is 
fraternally  connected  with  lUtndall  Lodge  No.  304, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  whicli  he  is 
past  master;  Jewell  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  and 
Bandall  Camp,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  while 
as  a  member  of  his  calling  he  belongs  to  the  various 
medical  organizations.  Professionally  he  belongs  to 
the  emancipated  class  whose  mind  is  open  to  Ught, 
and  who  sanction  the  beliefs  of  the  past  only  so  far  as 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  greater  progress  and 
enlightenment  of  the  present.  He  takes  time  to  inves- 
tigate the  new  order  of  things,  and  has  the  breadth  of 
mind  to  judge  wisely  yet  conservatively.  One  might 
say  that  a  great  capacity  for  painstaking  effort  consti- 
tutes one  of  his  chief  mental  assets,  as  well  as  a  genu- 
ine liking  for  the  enormous  amount  of  work  entailed 
by  his  supreme  allegiance  to  a  fascinating  and  inex- 
haustible science. 

Doctor  Blades  married  in  1907,  in  Jewell  County, 
Kansas,  Miss  Goldie  Lenora  Buckles,  daughter  of 
Thomas  A.  and  Katherine  (Engle)  Buckles,  who 
reside  at  Ames,  Cloud  County,  Kansas,  in  which  com- 
munity Mr.  Buckles  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blades  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Josephine  Lenore,  born  November  21,  1908; 
and  Roger  Thomas,  bom  November  20,  1913. 

George  F.  Zehzan,  M.  D.  With  his  home  and  prac- 
tice at  Holyrood  since  1905,  Doctor  Zerzan  is  a  man  of 
conspicuous  success  not  only  in  his  profession  but  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  accumulated  important 
business  interests.  Doctor  Zerzan  is  not  yet  forty  and 
it  would  9oem  that  his  substantial  achievements  to 
date  predicate  a  splendid  success  as  the  form  of  his 
life's  activities. 

Doctor  Zerzan  was  born  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  Aug- 
ust 23,  1878.  He  is  of  Bohemian  parentage  and  ances- 
try. His  grandfather,  Joseph  Zerzan,  was  bom  in 
Bohemia  in  1818,  served  his  time  in  the  Bohemian  army, 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  in  1851  brought  his  family 
to  America  and  settled  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where 
he  continued  to  follow  his  trade  until  his  death  in  1888.. 
His  son,  Joseph  Zerzan,  father  of  Doctor  Zerzan,  was 
bom  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  in  1849,  and  was  three 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Amer- 
ica. He  grew  up  and  married  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
moved  from  there  to  Omaha  and  later  to  Schuyler, 
Nebraska,  and  in  that  town  was  a  hardware  merchant 
and  afterwards  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness. He  died  at  Schuyler  in  1915.  He  gave  much 
time  to  the  two  great  fraternal  orders,  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America  and  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  traveled  as  an  organizer  for  these  fra- 
ternities quite  extensively,  and  established  the  Bohe- 
mian Branch  of  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America. 
He  was  actively  affiliated  with  these  fraternities  and 
also  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  C.  S.  P.  S.  He  and  his 
family  were  devout  Catholics.  Joseph  Zerzan  married 
Mary  Shonka,  who  was  born  in  Bohemia  in  1853  and 
is  still  living  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska.  Their  children 
have  become  well  established  in  homes  and  honorable 
positions.  Josephine,  the  oldest,  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
J.  Safarik,  a  druggist  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska;  Mamie 
married  M.  J.  Bouse,  now  county  clerk  at  David  City, 
Nebraska;  Emma  is  the  wife  of  L.  Stopka,  a  resident 
of  Chicago,  where  he  is  connected  with  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Electric  Company;  Ed  is  manager  of 


the  Farmers  Grain  Company  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska; 
the  fifth  in  age  is  Doctor  Zerzan;  Charles,  the  young- 
est, is  now  captain  in  the  United  States  Reserves  and 
has  entire  charge  of  the  defenses  at  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Doctor  Zerzan  secured  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  finishing  the 
junior  year  in  the  high  school  in  1895.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  was  a  student  in  the  pharmacy  department 
until  June,  1896,  and  in  1897  completed  his  course  in 
the  school  of  pharmacy  of  Northwestern  University 
at  Chicago.  Thus  he  is  a  skilled  pharmacist  as  well  as 
a  physician.  In  the  fall  of  1897  Doctor  Zerzan  entered 
Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  and  completed  the 
course  and  received  the  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
June,  1900.  He  has  grown  and  kept  in  close  touch 
with  medicine  ever  since.  In  1904  he  attended  the 
Chicago  Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine  and  in 
July,  1916,  pursued  another  post-graduate  course  in 
Harvard  University  Medical  School  at  Boston. 

From  September,  1900,  to  July,  1905,  Doctor  Zerzan 
practiced  at  Milligan,  Nebrdska,  and  since  July,  1905, 
has  been  located  at  Holyrood,  Kansas,  where  he  is  the 
leading  physician  and  surgeon  of  a  large  community. 
He  owns  his  residence  and  offices  on  Barbeck  Street 
and  also  has  160  acres  of  farm  land  in  Oklahoma. 
Doctor  Zerzan  is  city  health  officer  at  Holyrood,  is 
local  surgeon  for  the  Santa  Fe  R^way  Company  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Ellsworth  County  Medical  Society, 
the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

His  extended  business  interests  are  represented  as  a 
stockholder  in  the  Aetna  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion at  Topeka,  the  Farmers  and  Bankers  Insurance 
Company  at  Wichita,  the  Jones  Motor  Company  at 
Wichita,  the  Sterling  Oil  Company  of  Wichita,  the 
Wichita  Independent  and  Consolidated  Company,  the 
Combination  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Wichita,  the 
Kramer  Oil  Company  of  Wichita  and  the  Uncle  Sam 
Oil  Company  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  He  is  also  the 
local  treasurer  for  the  Aetna  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
.  ciation  of  Topeka. 

Politically  Doctor  Zerzan  is  a  democrat.  Besides 
other  local  offices  he  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
local  school  board  at  Holyrood.  He  is  present  consul 
of  Holyrood  Camp  No.  1696,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  a  member  of  Great  Bend  Lodge  No.  1127, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  of  Bohemian 
Lodge,  Z.  C.  B.  J.,  at  Holyrood  and  has  been  treasurer 
for  a  number  of  years  of  Holyrood  Lodge  No.  343, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Doctor  Zerzan  married  at  Milligan,  Nebraska,  Jan- 
uary 28,  1902,  Miss  Julia  Hromadka,  daughter  of 
John  and  Anna  (Krai)  Hromadka.  Her  parents  live 
on  a  farm  near  Milligan.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Zerzan 
have  two  bright  young  children,  Georgia,  bom  Janu- 
ary 1,  1903,  and  Helen,  born  March  17,  1906. 

\ 

William  E.  Schermerhorn  is  a  merchant  at  Wil- 
son and  for  a  man  of  thirty-five  carries  some  very 
heavy  responsibilities.  He  is  a  native  of  Kansas  and 
son  of  a  pioneer  whose  career  recalls  some  interesting 
events  and  developments  in  the  far  West. 

His  father,  E.  D.  Schermerhom,  is  still  living  at 
Wilson,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  E.  D.  Schermer- 
hom was  bom  near  Troy,  New  York,  in  1848.  His 
ancestors  were  the  Schermerhom  family  of  Holland 
established  on  Manhattan  Island  by  three  brothers 
in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  The  name  Schermer- 
hom is  still  found  in  local  nomenclature  in  and  around 
New  York.     When  E.  D.  Schermerhom  was  fifteen 
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yean  of  age  he  ran  away  from  home  and  for  many 
years  lived  close  to  the  frontier  of  American  enter- 
prise and  settlement.  His  first  location  was  at  White 
Pigeon  in  Southern  Michigan,  at  that  time  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  There  he  worked  in  a  store 
and  blacksmith  shop,  but  in  1866  he  came  still  further 
west  and  located  at  old  Fort  Ellsworth,  now  Kan- 
opolis,  Elansas.  Here  he  found  employment  in  the 
sutler's  store  for  Judge  Osborne,  and  was  soon  given 
Active  management  of  the  store.  In  1869  he  went 
with  Colonel  Forsythe  as  a  blacksmith  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  assisted  in  establishing  Fort  Sill  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma.  At  old  Fort  Sill 
he  had  charge  of  all  the  blacksmithing  work  until  he 
returned  to  Fort  Harker,  Kansas.  The  winters  of 
1870  and  1871  he  spent  hunting  buffalo  on  the  plains. 
He  never  killed  a  buffalo  for  its  hide,  though  this 
business  was  afterwards  developed  to  large  propor- 
tions. He  killed  them  only  for  the  meat,  and  the 
hams  were  the  only  part  of  the  buffalo  which  it  was 
profitable  to  use.  He  spent  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1869-70  again  at  Fort  Harker,  and  in  1870  was  ap- 
pointed sutler  for  the  troops  at  Spirit  Springs,  now 
called  Waconda  Springs.  He  next  resumed  the  cattle 
business  north  of  Hays  and  soon  went  broke.  At  this 
stage  of  his  affairs  he  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Larkin 
at  EUsworth,  was  promoted  to  manager  of  the  Larkin 
store  and  then  on  April  5,  1879,  opened  a  store  at 
Wilson,  of  which  he  has  been  owner  ever  since.     He 

§  roved  a  most  capable  merchant,  built  up  a  large 
epartment  store,  and  the  business  has  grown  and 
prospered  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  leading  mercantile 
enterprises  of  Ellsworth  County.  This  store  is  sit- 
uated on  Michigan  Avenue  and  North  Street,  in  a 
building  50  by  90  feet,  and  the  store  occupies  aU  of 
three  floors. 

E.  D.  Schermerhorn  is  a  democrat  in  politics.  He 
served  on  the  city  council  several  terms  and  for  two 
terms  was  mayor  of  Wilson.  His  interests  and  asso- 
ciations with  this  section  of  Kansas  make  him  one 
of  the  prcmiinent  men.  He  is  a  director  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Wilson  State  Bank,  is  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Ellsworth 
and  a  director  in  the  Sylvan  State  Bank  at  Sylvan 
Grove,  Kansas.  He  is  past  master  of  Samaria  Lodge 
No.  298,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Wil- 
son, is  affiliated  with  Ellsworth  Chapter  No.  54,  Boyal 
Arch  Masons,  Ellsworth  Council  No.  9,  Royal  and 
Select  Masters,  Ellsworth  Commandery  No.  33, 
knights  Templar,  and  with  Salina  Consistory  No.  3 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  in  which  he  has  the  honorary 
degree  K.  C.  C.  H.,  and  Isis  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Salina.  He  has  for  forty  years  been  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  is  past  noble  grand  of  Wilson  Lodge  No. 
225,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.     * 

At  Ellsworth  in  1875  E.  D.  Schermerhorn  married 
Miss  Christine  Calene.  She  was  born  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  in  1854.  Three  children  were  born  to  their 
marriage:  Frank  L.,  who  was  associated  with  his 
brother  in  the  management  of  the  store  at  Wilson, 
died  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1912;  Pearl,  the 
second  child,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months;  so 
that  William  E.  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  family. 

The  latter  was  bom  at  Wilson  October  16,  1882, 
graduated  from  the  local  high  school  in  1899,  from  the 
Valparaiso,  Indiana,  Business  College  in*  1900,  and 
having  an  ambition  to  pursue  a  technical  profession 
he  entered  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  at  Chicago 
in  1902,  completed  the  course  and  received  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  1906.  While  in  college  he 
became  affiliated  with  the  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity. 
Mr.    Schermerhorn   abandoned   his   intention    of   a 


profession  since  his  father  was  getting  along  in  years 
and  instead  returned  to  Wilson  and  took  diarge  of  the 
business.  He  is  the  active  manager  of  the  store  and 
has  not  only  kept  the  business  flourishing,  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  opened  a  branch  store  in  Hays,  Kanimf 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  Wilson  two  terms.  He  is  an  indepead* 
ent  democrat,  and  has  fraternal  affiliationa  with 
Samaria  Lodge  No.  298,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Ellsworth  Chapter  No.  54,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, Ellsworth  Council  No.  9,  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters, Ellsworth  Commandery  No.  33,  Knights  Templar, 
Salina  Consistory  No.  3  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  Isis 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Salina. 

On  August  15,  1906,  at  Kansas  Cify,  Miseoori, 
Mr.  Schermerhorn  married  Miss  Abbie  Fletcher, 
daughter  of  J.  J.  and  Ella  Fletcher.  Her  motha- 
lives  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  her  father,  de- 
ceased, was  formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  Frisco 
Railway  system.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^hermerhom  ha^e 
one  daughter,  Eloise,  born  November  4,  1910. 

Henrt  W.  Weber,  cashier  of  the  Farmers  State 
Bank  of  Wilson,  has  worked  and  has  lived  in  close 
touch  with  business  and  banking  affairs  since  he  was 
a  young  boy.  Part  of  his  early  experience  was  as  a 
farmer,  and  he  is  individually  owner  of  a  farm  and 
has  that  invaluable  asset  of  the  country  banker,  a 
close  knowledge  and  sympathy  and  understanding 
with  farming  interests  and  farmers. 

Mr.  Weber  was  born  near  Dubuque  in  Russell 
County,  Kansas,  March  31,  1883.  His  father,  Nicho- 
las Weber,  who  still  lives  in  that  community,  has  long 
been  a  prominent  man  of  affairs  in  Kansas.  He  was 
bom  in  Luxemburg,  Oermany,  in  1855  and  left  his 
native  country  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  for 
America.  He  came  here  poor  and  with  neither  capital 
nor  influential  friends.  For  five  years  he  worked  st 
wages  in  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  and  there  gained  his 
first  real  knowledge  of  merchandising.  In  1878  Nich- 
olas Weber  arrived  in  Kansas  and  settled  in  Barton 
County,  just  over  the  line  from  Russell  County.  There 
he  established  a  general  mercantile  store,  also  con- 
ducted farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  being  owner  of 
4,500  acres  of  farm  lands  at  the  present  tmie.  Pros- 
perity has  attended  his  efforts  in  every  direction  and 
he  is  an  example  of  the  man  who  has  raised  himself 
by  sheer  determination  and  industry  to  a  place  of 
secure  success.  He  has  long  been  a  banker  and  is 
president  and  director  of  the  Farmers  State  Bank  at 
Wilson  and  a  director  in  the  Farmers  and  Merchants 
Bank  at  Claflin  and  in  the  Farmers  State  Bank  at 
Redwing,  Kansas.  Politically  he  is  a  democrat  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nicholas  Weber 
married  Mary  Crippes,  who  was  bom  in  Dubuque 
County,  Iowa,  in  1859.  These  worthy  people  deserve 
credit  not  only  for  their  material  achievements  but  for 
the  fine  family  who  have  grown  up  in  their  household 
and  most  of  whom  have  gone  out  to  successful  posi- 
tions in  the  world.  John,  the  oldest,  conducts  a  lum- 
ber and  milling  business  at  Salina  under  the  name  of 
Weber-Freeman  Milling  Company,  but  reaUy  has  his 
home  at  Wilson.  The  second  in  the  family  is  Henry 
W.  Nicholas,  Jr.,  is  a  hardware  merchant  at  Wibon. 
Anna  married  Joseph  P.  Mans,  a  farmer  in  Barton 
County,  Kansas.  Joseph  is  in  the  lumber  and  grain 
business  at  Dorrance  in  Russell  County.  Leo  is  in 
the  automobile  business  at  Wilson.  Mair  is  assistant 
cashier  and  bookkeeper  in  the  bank  at  Wilson.  Vera 
married  Leo  V.  Turgeon,  a  physician  and  surgeon  st 
Dorrance,  Kansas.  Peter  manages  a  store  in  RusoeU 
County.     Paul  is  the  member  of  the  family  who  np- 
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holds  the  military  record  and  is  now  a  soldier  in  the 
new  National  army.  Mathias  Weber  is  a  student. 
The  three  younger  children  of  the  thirteen,  Frances, 
Emma  and  Frank,  are  still  at  home  with  their  parents. 

Henry  W.  Weber  received  his  early  education  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Bussell  County.  Up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  lived  on  his  father's  farm  and  did  gen- 
eral work  around  his  father 's  store.  After  that  he  was 
with  a  lumber  and  grain  business  at  Dorrance  until 
1904  and  then  worked  on  the  home  farm  for  two  years. 
In  1906  he  became  a  banker  as  cashier  of  the  Farmers 
State  Bank  of  Wilson  and  has  continuously  held  that 
post  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

This  bank  was  established  in  1904  with  Nicholas 
Weber  as  its  president.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  surplus  of  $17,000,  undivided  profits  of 
$13,000,  figures  which  indicate  unusual  resources,  and 
its  many  friends  and  patrons  have  deposits  in  the 
institution  aggregating  $250,000.  The  present  officers 
are:  Nicholas  Weber,  president;  John  Weber,  vice 
president;  H.  W.  Weber,  cashier;  and  Mary  Weber, 
assist^t  cashier. 

Mr.  Weber's  farm,  containing  160  acres,  is  located 
in  Gove  County,  Kansas.  He  and  his  family  live  on 
Indiana  Avenue  in  Wilson,  where  he  built  a  modern 
home  in  1909.  He  is  independent  in  politics  and  he 
and  his  family  are  active  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  Salina  Council  No.  601  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

In  1908,  at  Ellinwood,  Barton  County,  Mr.  Weber 
married  Miss  Anna  Klepper,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
and  Mary  (Madernach)  Klepper.  Her  parents  reside 
at  Ellinwood,  her  father  being  a  retired  farmer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weber  have  four  children:  Marie  E.,  born 
November  3,  1909;  Bernardine,  bom  January  2,  1912; 
Richard,  bom  January  11, 1914;  and  Dryl  James,  born 
May  12,  1915. 

William  Lknley  Gohben  is  publisher  of  the  Holy- 
rood  Banner  and  also  the  Galatia  Begister,  two  papers 
of  extensive  circulation  and  large  influence  in  Ells- 
worth and  Barton  counties. 

Mr.  Goheen  is  a  veteran  of  the  printing  trade  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  Kansas  printer  or  newspaper 
man  has  had  a  more  varied  and  eventful  experience. 
Much  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  service  of  that 
typical  American  institution,  the  traveling  circus,  and 
as  a  press  agent  he  has  covered  nearly  every  town  and 
city  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goheen,  who  was  bom  at  Moweaqua,  Illinois, 
July  25,  1866,  comes, of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family. 
His  grandfather,  Stephen  Goheen,  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  Irish  and  French  stock.  He  spent  his  life 
in  Bucks  County,  where  as  a  potter  he  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  porcelain  ware. 
He  died  in  Bucks  County  before  his  grandson,  William 
L.,  was  bom.  He  also  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
United  States  army.  His  wife 's  name  was  Besneth,  a 
Frenchwoman. 

Charles  Besneth  Goheen,  father  of  William  L.,  was 
bom  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1822.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  cooper,  followed  it  in  Bucks 
County,  where  he  married  his  first  wife,  and  in  youifg 
manhood  moved  to  Cincinnati,  working  at  his  trade  in 
that  city,  and  finally  to  Whitehall,  Illinois,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  and  where  he  died  in  1872. 
His  wife  was  visiting  at  Moweaqua  when  their  son 
William  L.  was  bom.  Oiarles  B.  Goheen  enlisted  in 
1861  in  an  Illinois  regiment,  and  was  on  active  duty 
practically  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that 
great  war.  Politically  he  was  a  democrat,  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Masonic  fra- 


ternity and  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  By  his  first 
marriage  he  had  one  daughter  Lydia.  She  is  now 
living  at  LambertviUe,  New  Jersey.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  Fletcher  Allen,  who  died  at  Whitehall,  Illi- 
nois, but  had  previously  been  a  farmer  in  Kansas. 
The  second  husband  of  Lydia  was  George  Coryell,  who 
was  a  contractor  and  builder  and  died  at  LambertviUe, 
New  Jersey.  Charles  B.  Goheen  married  for  his  sec- 
ond wife  Mary  Certin.  They  were  married  at  Cin- 
cinnati. She  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1839,  and  is  now  living  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. Her  two  oldest  children  were  Sarah  Caroline 
and  Joseph  Stockton.  Sarah  C,  living  at  Shelbyville, 
Illinois,  is  the  widow  of  George  W.  Smith,  a  farmer 
and  merchant  who  died  at  Shelbyville  in  1917.  Joseph 
Stockton  was  a  printer  by  trade  and  died  in  Chicago 
in  1909.  After  Joseph  S.  six  children  were  bom,  all 
of  whom  died  young.  The  ninth  and  youngest  of  the 
family  and  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  father  is 
William  L. 

William  L.  Goheen  had  a  public  school  education  at 
Whitehall  and  Shelbyville,  Illinois.  He  left  school  in 
1884  and  completed  the  junior  year  in  the  Shelbyville 
High  School.  On  leaving  school  he  became  identified 
wiSi  the  circus  business  and  has  followed  that  inter- 
mittently ever  since  as  a  press,  agent.  He  served  as 
press  agent  for  the  John  Robinson 's  circus,  the  Wal- 
lace shows,  the  Walter  L.  Main  Shows,  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  show  and  many  other  organizations  that 
had  their  day  of  popularity  and  favor. 

Mr.  Goheen  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
printing  trade  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  He  has 
worked  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  Oklahoma,  Wyo- 
ming and  Texas.  His  first  location  in  Kansas  was  in 
Bourbon  County  at  Garland  in  1905.  He  edited  the 
Garland  Graphic  from  December  of  that  year  until 
March  22,  1906,  at  which  time  he  left  to  spend  the 
summer  on  the  road  for  a  circus.  After  that  he  pub- 
lished for  a  short  time  the  Bedf ork  Derrick  in  the 
great  oil  district  of  Oklahoma  at  Bedf  ork.  January  1, 
1906,  Mr.  Goheen  bought  the  Capitol  News  at  Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma,  selling  out  after  eighteen  months  and 
again  taking  up  circus  work.  For  six  months  he  was 
connected  with  the  Ingersoll  News  at  IngersoU,  Okla- 
homa, and  in  1908  established  the  Delaware  Begister 
at  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  a  paper  he  conducted  until 

1911.  During  1911  he  both  bought  and  sold  the  Tyro 
Telegram. 

For  his  i>ext  newspaper  venture  he  came  to  Holy- 
rood  and  bought  the  Holyrood  Banner,  which  he  has 
ed'ted  and  published.  He  also  established  the  Galatia 
Register  in  Barton  County  and  is  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal. The  Banner  is  an  independent  paper  in  politics, 
circulating  in  Ellsworth  and  surroundmg  counties,  and 
was  established  in  1900  by  Doctor  O'Donnell.  The 
Galatia  Begister  is  also  independent  in  politics. 

Mr.  Goheen  is  a  democrat.  While  livmg  at  Okmul- 
gee and  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  he  filled  the  office  of  city 
clerk.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  lodge  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  and  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

He  also  had  some  military  experience  in  his  career. 
In  May,  1908,  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Nebraska 
Infantry,  and  was  assi^ed  to  Bed  Cross  duty.  He 
was  witii  the  regiment  in  the  camps  at  Chattanooga, 
Chickamauga  and  Tampa,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  at  Chattanooga  in  October,  1900. 

In  1904,  at  Clinton,  Missouri,  Mr.  Goheen  married 
Miss  Irene  Cozine.  She  was  bom  and  reared  at  Em- 
poria, Kansas,   and  died  at  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  in 

1912.  She  was  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  Josephine, 
bom  June  6,  1909.    Mr.  Goheen 's  present  wife  was 
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Ethel  Merle  Lewis,  daughter  of  Robert  W.  and  Mary 
(Williams)  Lewis.  Her  mother  lives  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Goheen,  and  her  father,  an  oil  inspector,  is 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goheen  have  one  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  born  February  8,  1915. 

Carl  Judge.  While  Carl  Judge,  the  well  known 
journalist,  the  owner  and  editor  of  the  Beverly  Tri- 
bune, at  Beverly,  Kansas,  could  ill  be  spared  from 
the  newspaper  profession,  there  are  other  lines  in 
which  he  was  trained,  and  in  which  he  would  have 
undoubtedly  gained  recognition  had  he  chosen  to 
pursue  them.  Mr.  Judge  was  a  man  of  considerable 
newspaper  experience  before  he  came  to  Kansas,  and 
has  owned  and  very  ably  edited  other  journals  than 
the  Tribune. 

Carl  Judge  was  born  in  Osage  County,  Kansas,  July 
10,  1878.  His  parents  were  Martyr  C.  and  Mary 
(Roberts)  Judge.  His  father  was  bom  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  March  23,  1841,  and  died  at  Perkins, 
Oklahoma,  in  February,  1914.  His  mother  was  bom 
in  Wales,  iii  1848,  and  died  in  1880,  in  the  City  of 
Austin,  Texas.  To  this  marriage  three  children  were 
bom,  namely:  William  H.,  who  resides  on  the  old 
Judge  farm  near  Perkins,  Oklahoma;  Herbert  T.,  who 
is  a  farmer  in  the  same  locality;  and  Carl.  Later 
in  life  Martyr  C.  Judge  was  married  to  Lavinia  B. 
See,  who  was  born  in  1841,  in  Virginia,  and  died  near 
Perkins  in  the  spring  of  1917,  leaving  no  children. 

Martyr  C.  Judge  was  of  English  ancestry  and  his 
father  founded  the  family  in  New  York,  from  which 
state,  in  the  son's  boyhood,  he  removed  to  Wisconsin. 
Martyr  C.  Judge  spent  his  early  youth  in  Wisconsin 
and  in  young  manhood  went  to  Illinois  but  when  the 
Civil  war  came  on  he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  in 
1862  enlisted  in  the  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  serving 
three  years  and  six  months.  He  was  injured  in  the 
back  during  the  service  and  then  served  for  a  time 
in  the  commissary  department.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  home,  but  in  1869  he  came  to  Kansas 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Osage  County,  where 
he  homesteaded  and  engaged  in  farming  until  1889. 
From  there  he  once  more  sought  a  new  home,  locating 
in  Payne  County,  Oklahoma,  and  remained' liiere  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  Wherever  he  lived  he  was 
a  man  of  consequence,  one  who  entertained  strong 
convictions  and  had  the  courage  to  assert  them.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  prohibition 
party  as  an  organization,  and  was  a  worker  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  through 
precept  and  example  made  this  connection  valuable 
as  an  influence  for  good.  He  belonged  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, the  Knights  of  Honor. 

Carl  Judge  was  but  two  years  old  when  he  lost  his 
own  mother  but  he  was  kindly  reared  by  his  step- 
mother. He  accompanied  his  parents  when  removal 
was  made  to  Oklahoma  and  received  his  primary  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  Payne  County.  Later  he 
attended  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  for  four  years,  during  that  time  taking 
the  regular  course  and  also  special  work.  Following 
his  return  home  he  entered  a  commercial  college  at 
Oklahoma  City,  where  he  completed  a  business  course 
in  1900,  and  then  read  law  for  one  year  at  El  Reno, 
and  while  there  he,  versatile  as  he  is,  found  his  most 
satisfying  occupation,  that  being  work  in  a  printing 
ofi&ce.  He  learned  the  trade  and  then  started  out  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  traveling  through  Oklahoma, 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  South  Dakota  and  then  re- 
turned to  Kansas  and  in  1905  worked  in  the  office  of 


the  Randall  News,  of  which  he  subsequently  beeame 
the  owner. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Mr.  Judge  went  from 
the  News  office  at  Randall  to  the  Ledger  at  Cawker 
City,  and  in  1906  again  left  the  state,  going  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  purchased  the  Watsonian  at  Watson. 
He  continued  to  issue  and  edited  that  paper  until 
the  spring  of  1909,  when  he  purchased  the  News  at 
Randall  and  retained  that  journal  until  1913,  when 
he  came  to  Beverly  and  bought  the  Beverly  Tribune. 
This  newspaper  was  established  in  1908  by  C.  L.  Mc- 
Afee, and  under  its  present  management  and  editor- 
ship has  a  circulation  that  extend  all  over  Lineoln 
and  in  other  counties.  The  plant  is  modem  and 
with  the  offices  is  located  on  Main  Street,  Beverly. 
It  is  issued  weekly  and  is  a  republican  organ.  Ad- 
ditionally Mr.  Judge  owns  and  publishes  the  Tescott 
Press  in  Ottawa  County,  and  is  owner  of  the  Culver 
Record,  which  he  bought  in  April,  1914.  He  is  promi- 
nent in  political  matters,  a  republican,  and  is  serving 
as  a  police  judge  at  Beverly  and  in  many  non-official 
capacities. 

Mr.  Judge  married,  September  3,  1903,  at  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma,  Miss  Lenora  A.  Woolsey.  Her  parents, 
George  and  Esther  Woolsey,  were  pioneers  near  Rand- 
all, where  Mr.  Woolsey  is  a  farmer,  Mrs.  Woobcy 
being  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judge  have  four  chil- 
dren: Deena,  bom  July  2,  1905;  Oren  W.,  bom  Au- 
gust 22,  1907;  Blair,  bom  December  31,  1909;  and 
Herbert,  bom  November  29,  1914.  Mr.  Judge  and 
family  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  which 
he  is  a  deacon  and  is  also  church  clerk.  As  a  news- 
paper man  Mr.  Judge  is  highly  regarded,  being  scm- 
pulously  honest  and  thoroughly  5ive  to  the  great 
responsibilities  resting  upon  him. 

Herbert  Hickman  is  editor  and  owner  of  The 
Florence  Bulletin,  and  has  proved  himself  a  very  dili- 
gent and  enterprising  young  newspaper  man,  coming 
up  from  the  ranks  of  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer. 

He  was  bom  in  Las  Animas,  Colorado,  December 
6,  1893,  a  son  of  George  W.  and  Maggie  H.  (Brown) 
Hickman,  both  of  whom  died  when  he  was  a  small 
boy.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Missouri  and  his 
mother  of  West  Virginia.  Herbert  had  a  twin  brother, 
Harvey  Cecil,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and 
the  youngest  child,  Warren  Milton,  was  bom  in  1895 
and  died  in  1902.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  Her- 
bert Hickman  lived  with  his  maternal  grandparents 
at  Colony,  Kansas.  His  mother's  father  was  Rufus 
M.  Brown,  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  Colony.  He 
served  in  the  Union  army  as  a  member  of  CtMnpaay 
G,  First  Regiment,  Ohio  Heavv  Artillery  Volunteers, 
and  was  long  active  in  Grand  Army  circles  in  Kanwtw 
His  death  occurred  in  Colony  in  1911. 

In  the  home  of  his  grandparents  Herbert  Hickman 
had  good  advantages,  attending  the  public  schools  and 
spending  three  years  working  in  the  printing  offiee  of 
the  Free  Press  at  Colony.  He  also  continued  his  ap- 
prenticeship one  year  in  Ottawa,  Kansas.  On  March 
2,  1914,  he  came  to  Florence  as  foreman  of  The 
.Bulletin,  and  on  May  1,  1917,  bought  that  paper  and 
the  plant  The  Bulletin  is  the  only  paper  published 
at  Florence,  is  a  republican  paper  and  was  established 
in  1887  by  J.  B.  Crouch.  It  is  now  in  its  thirty-first 
year. 

Mr.  Hickman  married  at  Colony  September  25, 
1912,  Miss  Florence  Waddel,  who  was  bora  at  Walnut, 
Kansas,  November  25,  1893,  a  daughter  of  W.  A. 
Waddel.  Mr.  Hickman  is  afUiated  with  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen. 
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HsNEY  W.  McAfee.  Of  the  men  who  have  been 
contributing  factors  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  Shawnee  County,  none  have  given  in  greater  degree 
of  their  time,  talents  and  energies  to  the  general 
advancement  than  has  Henry  W.  McAfee,  proprietor 
of  Prospect  Farm,  lying  two  miles  west  of  the  Ci^  of 
Topeka,  on  the  Sixth  Street  road  just  west  of  Gage 
Park.  A  resident  of  this  property  for  more  th^ 
thirty-eight  years,  Mr.  McAfee  has  been  identified 
wath  numerous  enterprises  for  general  betterment, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  as  a  promoter  of  good  roads  move- 
ments that  he  is  best  known  to  the  people  of  this  part 
of  the  state  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  their  esteem  and 
support. 

Mr.  McAfee  is  a  native  son  of  Kansas  and  has 
resided  within  its  limits  all  his  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Valley  Falls,  Jefferson  County,  Kansas,  June  20, 1857, 
one  of  the  three  children  born  to  the  late  Bev.  J.  B. 
McAfee,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kansas,  who 
located  at  Topeka  in  1864,  and  Anna  (Yowler) 
McAfee.  A  full  review  of  the  family  history  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Henry  W. 
McAfee  was  seven  years  of  age  when  the  family  moved 
to  Topeka,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
he  gained  his  early  education,  this  being  subsequently 
supplemented  by  two  years  at  Washburn  College  and 
a  course  at  the  Carthage  (lUinois)  College.  On  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  institution,  with  the  class  of 
1878,  Mr.  McAfee  settled  on  the  Prospect  Farm,  and 
there  has  continued  to  make  his  home  to  the  present 
time.  From  the  start  of  his  career  he  has  shown  a 
predilection  for  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way,  and 
his  ready  initiative  and  boundless  resource  have  ena- 
bled him  to  promote  and  carry  through  enterprises 
that  men  of  lesser  talents  would  hesiSite  to  under- 
take. The  Prospect  Farm  originally  comprised  240 
acres,  and  in  1868  was  broken  for  the  first  time,  with 
three  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  "twenty-four'*  inch  plow. 
When  Mr.  McAfee  arrived,  fresh  from  college,  he 
started  the  first  herd  of  Short  Horn  cattle  and  the 
first  stud  of  Clydesdale  horses  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  continued  the  breeding  of  these  lines  of  stock 
until  1915.  During  fourteen  years  he  has  been  the 
operator  of  a  large  and  successful  dairy,  in  which  he 
has  thirty-two  cows,  and,  among  other  institutions, 
furnishes  milk  for  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
Also,  for  thirty-two  years,  he  operated  a  cider  mill, 
the  first  in  Topeka  and  the  largest  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver,  from  whence  came  all  the  cider  con- 
sumed at  conventions  all  over  the  country  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  McAfee  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Old  Settlers'  Association,  was  its  vice  president  in 
3915,  and  in  1916  was  made  its  president,  which 
ofiice  he  now  holds.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
state  Grange,  is  vice  jpresident  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  belongs  also 
to  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  In  1916  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
with  Governor  Capper,  at  Dodge  City,  but  owing  to 
illness  was  unable  to  attend  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Dennison.  He  is  a  director  or  the  Gage  Park 
School,  Fifty-third  District;  and  for  three  years  has 
been  president  of  the  West  Side  Improvement  Gub 
of  Gage,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member,  and  the 
object  of  which  is  the  making  of  better  roads  and 
the  improvement  of  Gage  Park,  one  of  its  present 
enterprises  being  the  paving  of  West  Tenth  Street. 
Mr.  McAfee  belongs  also  to  the  Commercial  and 
Rotary  clubs  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  social  depart- 
ment of  the  Women 's  Relief  Corps,  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men 's  Christian  Association  and  a  member  of 


the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  State  Fair 
Association  for  thirty-four  years,  being  at  present  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  institution, 
has  shown  stock  for  thirty-seven  years  and  was  one 
of  the  prime  workers  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
fair.  For  two  years  he  was  president  and  for  a  like 
period  vice  president  of  the  Kansas  Improved  Stock 
Breeders'  Association.  Mr.  McAfee's  farm  is  model 
in  every  respect,  including  private  water  works,  a 
dairy  barn  and  furnished  with  electric  lights  and 
other  modern  improvements.  From  his  eighty  acres 
of  orchard  he  takes  15,000  bushels  of  apples  every 
year.  Fraternally,  he  is  affiliated  with  Topeka  Blue 
Lodge  No.  17,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  the  Knights  Templar,  and  has  passed  all  the 
chairs  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
Lodge  No.  3,  of  Topeka. 

When  Mr.  McAfee  located  on  his  present  farm  he 
began 'to  give  attention  to  road  problems,  for  at  that 
time,  before  there  was  much  road  improvement,  the 
Sixth  Street  road  was  not  the  highway  that  it  is 
today.  The  hills  were  steeper,  the  rosids  were  not 
well  drained,  the  small  creeks  were  not  properly 
bridged  and  in  rainy  seasons  the  teaming  between 
the  farm  and  the  city  was  a  task  even  with  the  big 
Clydesdales  that  pulled  the  Prospect  Farm  wagons. 
In  the  early  days  Mr.  McAfee  not  only  paid  his  poll 
tax,  but  ever  ready  with  his  teams  to  help  in 
road  work.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  McAfee's  activities 
in  the  line  of  good  ros^  building,  an  article  in  the 
Topeka  State  Journal  recently  said:  "Time  and 
again  Mr.  McAfee  has  been  appointed  a  delegate  to 
good  roads  meetings.  The  appointments  did  not  carry 
with  them  a  sum  for  expenses,  but  gave  Mr.  McAfee 
the  right  to  attend,  pay  his  own  expenses  and  repre- 
sent the  city,  county  or  state.  But  being  a  delegate 
to  these  good  roads  conventions  gave  him  opportunity 
to  study  the  best  methods  of  road  building  and  that 
chance  was  what  attracted  this  Shawnee  county 
farmer.  Here  are  some  of  the  good  roads  conven- 
tions to  which  Mr.  McAfee  has  been  a  delegate  and 
some  of  the  good  roads  work  he  has  done:  1908,  at 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  was  one  of  the  eight 
Kansans  who  organized  the  Kansas  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation; 1909,  1910,  1911,  president  of  the  Kansas 
Good  Roads  Association;  1912,  1913,  vice  president 
Kansas  Good  Roads  Association;  1910,  1911,  secretary 
National  Good  Roads  Association;  1910,  brought 
the  National  Good  Roads  Congress  with  1,300  dele- 
gates to  Topeka;  1909,  delegate  to  the  first  congress 
of  American  Good  Roads  Builders,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; 1909,  delegate  to  National  Good  Roads  Oonven- 
tion,  Baltimore  and  Washington;  1910,  delegate  to 
National  Good  Roads  Association,  Niagara  Falls; 
1910,  delegate  to  good  roads  conventions  at  Oklahoma 
City  and  St.  Louis;  1911,  delegate  to  good  roads 
convention,  Chicago;  1912,  delegate  to  good  roads 
convention,  Boise,  Idaho.  Mr.  McAfee  was  president 
of  the  first  Shawnee  County  Good  Roads  Association, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  'wide  tire'  ordinance  through  the  city  council. 
And,  to  bring  his  good  roads  record  \ip  to  date,  he 
is  president  of  the  Gage  Park  Improvement  Associa- 
tion which  has  succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  paving 
of  West  Tenth  street  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  west 
of  the  city  limits." 

In  1916  Mr.  McAfee  announced  his  candidacy  for 
the  office  of  county  commissioner  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict, subject  to  the  republican  primaries,  August  1st 
of  that  year.  He  feels  that  the  most  important  office 
in  the  county  government  is  that  of  county  commis- 
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sioner,  for  the  inciunbent  levies  taxes  on  property 
and  spends  the  taxpayers'  money,  and  should  there- 
fore be  a  man  who  has  been  successful  in  business 
matters,  who  is  progressive,  yet  economical,  and  who 
will  apply  in  office  the  same  principles  of  economy 
that  he  applies  to  his  private  affairs.  Mr.  McAfee 
felt  that  the  country  was  entitled  to  a  commissioner, 
because  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
properly  of  the  Third  District  is  in  the  country  and 
most  of  the  taxes  are  collected  in  the  country,  the 
district  has  been  represented  bv  a  resident  of  Topeka 
for  the  past  sixteen  years.  The  Third  District  com- 
prises the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards  of  Topeka  and  the 
remainder  of  the  county  south  of  the  Kaw  River. 
He  favors  a  progressive  but  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  county's  affairs  in  every  department  and 
a  support  of  all  reasonable  and  necessary  improve- 
ments, but  limited  to  meet  only  actual  and  self-evident 
needs,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  public  taxes  can  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  McAfee  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in 
everything  that  would  build  up  Topeka  and  Shawnee 
County.  As  a  member  of  the  Commercial  and  Botary 
clubs,  he  has  supported  every  movement  that  has 
tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
as  a  farmer,  member  of  Oak  Grange  and  president 
.  of  the  Kfuisas  Improved  Stock  Breeders '  Association' 
has  stood  for  tl^e  interests  of  the  farmers  at  all  times. 
For  ten  consecutive  years  he  attended  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association's  annual  meetings,  held  in 
various  cities  of  the  country;  in  1909  was  a  delegate 
to  the  first  National  Conservation  Congress,  held  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  the  Trans-Mississippi  Com- 
mercial Congress,  at  Denver.  Mr.  McAfee  is  in  favor 
of  an  equal  distribution  of  the  annual  automobile  tax, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  in 
the  improvement  of  roads.  He  may  justly  lay  claim 
to  being  one  of  the  pioneer  asritators  for  good  roads 
which  has  resulted  in  such  great  improvements  in  the 
publ'c  roads  of  Shawnee  County  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

Mr.  McAfee  was  married  June  9,  1880,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Louise  Nellis,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  Lucille,  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agrcultural  College,  at  Manhattan,  and  now  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Paul  Mennenoeh,  of  Eureka,  Kansas;  Marian, 
also  a  graduate  of  that  instHution,  a  cho'r  singer  at 
the  F-rst  English  Lutheran  Church,  living  at  home; 
Leland,  also  a  graduate  of  the  same  college,  as  well 
as  a  choir  sinerer,  and  living  with  his  parents;  and 
Ruth,  also  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAfee  are  mem- 
bers of  the  F^rst  English  Lutheran  Church,  of  which 
Mr.  McAfee  has  been  a  trustee  for  twelve  years  and 
financial  secretary  for  twenty  years.  Mrs.  McAfee 
also  takes  a  leading  and  active  part  in  church  and 
charitable  work. 

Georob  a.  Clark,  now  president  of  t^e  Topeka 
Title  and  Bond  Company,  is  a  re'^resentative  of  that 
class  of  cHizen  who  without  special  ostentat'op  have 
been  leaders  in  making  Kansas  one  of  the  foremost 
states  of  the  Union.  He  is  a  true  and  typical 
Kansan  by  veason  of  more  than  th?rtv-five  years  of 
active  participation  in  its  life  and  affairs.  In  one 
respect  his  career  has  been  unusual.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  newspaper  work, 
ranging  in  locality  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  chiefly  in  Kansas. 

This  work  began  as  "printer's  devil"  on  the 
Southwest  News  at  Hartville,  Missouri.  There,  under 
the  trainine  of  a  prince  of  printers,  Frank  E.  Mason, 
he  thoroughly  marred  sdl  the  details.    For  a  number 


of  years  he  followed  the  printing  trade,  and  was  a 
real  journeyman,  traveling  from  one  ofilee  to  tke 
other,  getting  new  experience  and  seeing  new  eoontry 
and  new  peoples  and  communities.  However  in  one 
notable  respect  he  was  unlike  the  average  joameyman 
printer — ^he  saved  his  money  and  left  Uquor  severely 
alone. 

He  was  publishing  a  paper  at  Wellsville  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Missouri,  in  1877,  when  fire  destroyed 
his  plant  and  swept  away  all  his  savings.  In  April, 
1878,  he  came  to  Kansas  and  he  has  since  many 
times  congratulated  himself  on  the  good  fortune 
which  arose  phoenix-like  out  of  the  burning  of  his 
Missouri  newspaper  plant.  For  a  time  he  was 
employed  in  a  job  office  at  Leavenworth  and  thm 
came  to  Topeka  to  act  as  foreman  of  the  news  room 
and  as  telegraph  editor  of  the  Commonwealth,  then 
the  only  mommg  paper  published  in  Topeka.  His 
long  association  with  F.  P.  Baker  and  Sons,  p^ib- 
lishers  of  the  Commonwealth,  gave  him  a  wide 
acquaintance  throughout  Kansas,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  he  has  personaUy  known  almost  every 
prominent  public  man  of  the  state. 

Later  he  moved  from  Topeka  to  Junction  City, 
Kansas,  where  he  published  the  Republican*  Under 
his  management  this  became  an  influential  factor  in 
the  development  of  that  community  and  a  power  in 
state  politics. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  Mr.  Clark  has  held 
two  important  state  positions.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  state  and  began  his  four  years' 
term  in  January,  1899.  His  was  a  most  creditable 
record  as  secretary  of  state.  In  1903  he  was  elected 
state  printer,  and  was  the  last  incumbent  of  that 
office  under  his  old  regime,  since  in  1905  the  state 
took  over  his  printing  plant  and  has  since  operated 
it  as  a  state  owned  and  state  managed  institution. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Gark  also  found  a  profitable 
field  in  the  manufacture  of  creamery  machinery. 

In  1913  he  and  his  friends  bought  the  principal 
abstract  business  at  Topeka  and  soon  afterward 
acquired  the  ownership  of  two .  smaUer  conoems. 
These  consolidated  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Kansas  as  the  Topeka  Title  and  Bond  Company, 
of  which  he  has  since  been  president. 

George  A.  Clark  was  bom  at  Mexico,  Missouri, 
December  27,  1856,  a  son  of  Henry  S.  Clark,  a  law- 
ver,  who  in  1881  moved  to  Topeka  and  practiced 
law  in  the  Capital  City  until  his  death  in  1898. 
During  his  boyhood  spent  at  Mexico  and  at  RoUa, 
Missouri,  George  A.  CHark  had  little  regular  school- 
ing or  formal  education.  Perhaps  altogether  he  did 
not  attend  school  more  than  ten  months.  Much  of 
his  early  training  was  at  his  mother's  knee,  but  he 
found  his  real  education  in  that  unexcelled  university, 
a  printing  and  newspaper  office.  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
Universalist  in  religious  belief,  is  a  republican  in 
politics,  and  is  aflUiated  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  with  several  fraternal 
insurance  organizations.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
Topeka  Commercial  Gub  and  the  Li^eview  Fishing 
and  Shooting  Gub. 

At  Topeka  on  January  19,  1882,  he  married  Misi 
Manita  O.  Bacon.  Their  two  daughters  are  Mary 
E.  and  Antoinette  C. 

Walter  R.  Pratt.  In  1899  Mr.  Pratt  established 
himself  in  business  in  the  Gty  of  Independenee, 
Montgomery  County,  and  he  has  not  only  continued  as 
one  of  the  representative  factors  in  the  bnsinen 
activities  of  this  community,  but  has  also  so  shows 
his  civic  loyalty  and  progressiveness  as  to  be  eaDed 
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upon  to  serve  as  mayor  of  the  city,  of  which  office 
he  was  the  incumbent  one  term  and  in  which  he  gave 
a  most  effective  administration. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  of  Scotch  and  English  lineage  and  the 
fijst  representatives  of  the  family  in  America  settled 
in  Virginia,  in  the  colonial  era  of  our  national  history. 
Mr.  Pratt  was  bom  at  Madisonville,  judicial  center 
of  Hopkins  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
layi,  and  is  a  son  of  Judge  Clifton  J.  Pratt,  who  was 
born  in  Woodford  County,  Illinois,  in  1845,  but  who 
was  reared  to  manhood  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  to 
which  state  his  parents  returned  after  a  comparatively 
brief  pioneer  experience  in  Illinois.  At  Madisonville, 
Kentucky,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Judge  Pratt 
to  Miss  Sallie  M.  Waddill,  who  was  born  at  that  place 
in  1852,  and  there  they  still  maintain  their  home. 
Judge  Pratt  has  long  been  numbered  among  the  rep- 
resentative lawyers  and  influential  citizens  of  Hopkins 
County,  Kentucky,  and  has  been  caUed  upon  to  serve 
in  various  offices  of  distinctive  public  trust.  He  rep- 
resented his  district  in  the  State  Senate  for  one  term 
of  four  years,  was  judge  of  the  C&rcuit  Court  five 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Taylor-Goebel 
gubernatorial  campaign  in  Kentucky  he  was  the  repub- 
lican nominee  for  attorney-general  of  the  state,  an 
office  to  wMch  he  was  elected  for  the  regular  term  of 
four  years.  Such  were  the  exigencies  of  the  political 
situation  that,  under  protest,  he  yielded  his  claims  to 
this  office,  and  later  filed  suit  for  reinstatement,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  enabled  to  serve  as  attorney- 
general  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  term  for 
which  he  had  l^n  elected,  he  having  effected  a  friendly 
adjustment  of  the  contest.  He  is  a  stalwart  repub- 
lican in  a  strong  democratic  district  and  state,  and 
that  he  was  elected  attorney-general  indicates  the 
strong  place  he  has  in  popular  confidence  and  esteem. 
He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Madisonville  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education.  The  judge  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
Union  during  the  entire  course  of  the  Civil  war,  took 
part  in  many  important  battles  and  was  with  General 
Sherman  in  the  historic  march  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea.  Of  the  children  of  Judge  Clifton  J.  and  Sallie 
M.  (Waddill)  Pratt,  Walter  B.,  of  this  review,  is  the 
eldest:  Otway  died  in  infancy;  Lawjrence  W.,  formerly 
a  merchant,  is  now  virtually  an  invalid  and  resides  at 
Madisonville,  Kentucky;  and  Virgil  died  at  the  age 
of  five  years. 

The  early  education  of  Walter  R.  Pratt  was  acquired 
in  well-ordered  private  schools  in  his  native  town  and 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  of  higher  study  in  Eureka 
College,  at  Eureka,  Illinois/  wh^re  he  completed  the 
work  of  the  sophomore  year,  besides  taking  a  supple- 
mental course  at  a  later  period.  He  left  college  in 
1891  and  for  a  time  thereafter  was  associated  with 
the  newspaper  business  in  his  native  city.  Thereafter 
he  was  similarly  engaged  with  the  Earlington  Bee, 
at  Earlington,  in  the  same  county,  for  one  year.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  book  and  stationery  business  at 
Madisonville,  where  he  remained  until  1899,  when  he 
came  to  Independence,  Kansas,  and  established  himself 
in  the  same  line  of  enterprise.  He  built  up  a  business 
but  in  1914  he  sold  all  except  the  department  devoted 
to  office  supplies,  art  supplies  and  productions,  to 
which  he  has  since  given  his  attention,  with  a  large 
and  representative  supporting  patronage,  his  well 
appointed  offices  being  at  112  West  Laurel  Street,  and 
his  residence,  a  property  owned  by  him,  being  at  201 
South  Second  Street. 

Reared  in  the  faith  of  the  republican  party,  Mr. 
Pratt  has  not  faltered  in  his  allegiance  thereto,  and 
he  has  been  influential  in  its  councils  in  Montgomery 
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County.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  cily  council 
from  1901  to  1903,  was  renominated  without  opposi- 
tion but  declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  another 
term.  In  1904  he  was  secretary  of  the  Itepublican 
Campaign  Committee  of  Montgomery  County,  and  in 
this  connection  did  effective  service  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  national,  state,  congressional  and 
county  tickets  of  his  party.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  he  virtually  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  in  Montgomery  County.  In 
1905  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Independence  on  a  plat- 
form designating  one  term  as  the  limit  of  service  in 
this  office,  and  he  lived  up  to  this  plank  of  the  plat- 
form, so  that  he  did  not  appear  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  gave  a 
significantly  progressive  and  satisfactory  administra- 
tion, during  which  he  put  forth  splendid  efforts  in 
behalf  of  good  municipal  government  in  all  depart- 
ments. He  issued  the  nrst  proclamation  for  a  general 
"clean-up  day"  in  Independence,  and  gave  strong 
support  to  the  movement  for  the  paving  of  intersecting 
streets  and  alleys,  to  the  establishing  of  a  city  hospitiS 
and  the  public  library,  both  of  whidi  are  a  credit  and 
source  of  pride  to  the  city.  Within  his  administration 
the  city  sJso  gained  control  of  its  waterworks  plant, 
which  has  since  been  operated  under  direct  municipal 
control.  He  recommended  and  effected  the  temoval 
of  unsightly  wooden  and  metal  awnings  along  the 
business  streets,  and  otherwise  did  much  to  make 
Independence  a  model  city.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  his  wife  of  the  Baptist  at 
Independence  and  he  is  serving  on  the  official  board 
of  his  church. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  affiliated  with  Dan  Grass  Camp,  No.  8, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  of  which  he  is  secretary;  he  is  an 
active  and  valued  member  of  the  Commercial  Club 
and  a  member  of  the  Country  Club. 

At  Madisonville,  Kentucky,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1893,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pratt  to 
Miss  Helen  W.  WhittinghiU,  daughter  of  John  S.  and 
Genoa  WhittinghiU,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  de- 
ceased. Mr.  T^niittinghill  now  resides  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  is  an  independent  adjuster  for  whole- 
sale houses.  In  conclusion  is  given  brief  record  con- 
cerning the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pratt: 

Florence  E.,  who  was  bom  August  1,  1894,  remains 
at  the  parental  home  and  is  a  popular  factor  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  She  was  graduated  in 
the  Independence  High  School,  later  attended  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  she  has  given  effective 
service  as  a  cadet  or  substitute  teacher  in  the  public 
schools.  Clifton  J.,  who  was  born  April  16,  1896, 
is  a  commercial  artist  and  traveling  salesman  in  the 
lithographing  and  printing  trade  and  has  his  business 
headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Walter  Ab- 
ner,  who  was  born  August  31,  1901,  is  a  member  of 
the  senior  class  in  the  junior  high  school  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  will  become  a  student  in  the  regular 
high  school  in  1917.  He  is  specially  interested  in 
school  athletics  and  has  won  a  number  of  track  vic- 
tories in  amateur  events.  Dexter,  who  was  bom 
October  5,  1904,  is  attending  the  public  schools. 

Peter  Moyeb.  On  the  old  historic  farm  in  Shawnee 
County,  not  far  from  North  Topeka,  which  was  lo- 
cated by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio,  and  which 
was  later  occupied  by  the  famous  United  States 
military  leader,  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
resides  Peter  Moyer,  who  has  lived  in  this  com- 
munity since  1878.  Prior  to  that  year  he  had  lived 
in  a  number  of  communities,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  but  after  coming  to  Kansas  settled  perma- 
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nently  and  has  never  cared  to  leave  the  Sunflower 
State.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  farming  through- 
out his  career  and  the  success  that  has  come  to  him 
has  been  a  reward  for  a  life  of  industry  and  honor- 
able, upright  living. 

Mr.  Moyer  is  a  native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
and  was  born  May  22,  1845,  his  parents  being  also 
natives  of  that  country.  His  father,  John  Moyer, 
was  a  woodworker  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  there 
passed  his  entire  life  as  k  plain,  unassuming  man, 
content  to  follow  his  trade  and  rear  his  family,  with- 
out desire  for  public  preferment  of  any  kind.  He 
and  his  wife  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters:  Adam, 
Henry,  Margaret,  John,  Peter,  Jacob  and  Eva,  of 
whom  Adam,  Henry,  John  and  Peter  came  to  the 
United  States,  the  first  three  named  settling  in 
Miami  County,  Ohio.  Peter  Moyer  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Bavaria  and  there  was  en- 
gaged m  various  occupations  before  he  formed  the 
idea  of  coming  to  America  and  gathered  the  means 
together  to  carry  out  his  determination.  Finally,  in 
1867,  he  made  the  journey  and  in  that  year  settled 
in  Elkhart  County,  Indiana,  where  he  took  up  farm- 
ing. After  one  year  Mr.  Moyer  removed  to  Kala-  . 
mazoo  County,  Michigan,  spent  twelve  months  there 
and  a  like  period  in  Wabash  County,  Indiana,  and 
then  moved  to  Wyandotte  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
made  his  home  on  a  farm  for  seven  years.  In  1878 
Mr.  Moyer  came  to  Kansas  and  settled,  as  noted,  on 
the  old  historic  property  which  had  been  located 
during  the  pioneer  history  of  the  state  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio.  In  1855,  Mr.  Swing's  son- 
in-law,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  had  come  here 
and  built  a  log  cabin,  in  which  Mr.  Moyer  subse- 
quently lived  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In 
this  connection  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Moyer 
is  apropos:  Ezekiel  Marple,  one  of  Mr.  Moyer 's 
neighbors,  and  an  old  resident  of  this  community, 
became  well  acquainted  with  Sherman  while  living 
on  Indian  Creek,  in  1855,  and  when  the  general, 
many  years  after,  and  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
was  passing  through  North  Topeka,  Mr.  Marple 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  addressing 
the  great  war  hero  and  statesman,  said:  ''You 
don't  look  like  you  did  up  on  Indian  Creek  twenty- 
five  years  ago. ' '  In  ver^  characteristic  language. 
General  Sherman,  recognizing  his  old  friend,  replied 
to  the  effect  that  after  what  he  had  passed  through 
since  he  had  seen  him  last,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  had  changed  I 

When  Mr.  Moyer  first  located  on  his  present  prop- 
erty, it  was  owned  by  David  Shellabarger,  from 
whom  he  secured  it  in  1880.  Mr.  Shellabarger 
proved  a  kind  and  true  friend,  helped  Mr.  Moyer 
to  get  the  farm,  and  rendered  him  every  assistance 
in  his  power,  thus  givin^r  him  a  good  start  toward 
success  and  enlisting  his  lasting  gratitude.  Mr. 
Moyer  has  never  diverged  from  his  agricultural 
labors,  for  in  them  he  has  found  satisfying  prosper- 
ity, his  property  now  being  one  of  the  valuable 
ones  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  He  has 
made  numerous  improvements  which  have  enhanced 
its  value  and  has  brought  its  soil  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  so  that  bumper  crops  are  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  on  his  land.  He  is  known  in  his 
community  as  an  honest,  industrious  man  and  a 
good  neighbor,  while  the  high  quality  of  his  citizen- 
ship has  never  been  doubted.  His  family  has  been 
reared  carefully  and  educated  well  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  have  all  taken  their  places  as  honorable 
citizens  of  the  various  communities  in  which  they 
reside. 

Mr.  Moyer  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss  Eva  Hen- 


sel,  of  Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandotte  County,  Ohio, 
and  to  this  union  there  have  been  bom  five  sons 
and  two  daughters,  as  follows:  Charles  Key,  a 
resident  of  Denver,  Colorado;  Catherine,  who  Uves 
in  Los  Ang^eles,  California;  John,  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Minnie,  living  at  Oakland,  California;  Henry, 
whose  home  is  at  Tacoma,  Washington;  Alpha^  a 
resident  of  Superior,  Minnesota;  and  Boy,  who  has 
remained  at  home  and  is  assisting  his  father  in  ^e 
cultivation  of  the  homestead.  All  of  the  children 
are  well  situated  in  life. 

Thomas  K.  Tomson.  A  life  of  more  than  ordinary 
^itfulness  and  influence  came  to  a  close  with  the 
death  of  Thomas  K.  Tomson  at  his  home  in  Dover, 
Shawnee  County,  November  2,  1910.  He  was  one 
of  the  ante-bellum  settlers  of  Kansas.  In  the  fifty 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  state  his  name  became 
widely  known  and  respected  and  as  a  fanner  and 
stockman  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  hia 
section  of  the  state. 

He  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  when  death  called 
him.  He  was  bom  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1826.  He  grew  up  there  and  there 
married  his  first  wife,  who  died  soon  afterward. 
Though  he  acquired  the  tinsmith's  tra^,  fanning 
and  the  handling  of  stock  constituted  his  major 
vocations.  In  the  early  '50s,  with  his  second  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  C.  Davis,  and  a 
daughter,  he  came  west  and  for  a  time  lived  near 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  From  there  he  removed  to 
Tipton,  Missouri.  While  his  family  lived  at  Tipton 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  on  a  boat  plying  the 
Mississippi  River.  His  occupation  was  tne  making 
of  tinware  and  the  selling  of  the  product  to  stores 
in  the  .towns  along  the  river.  Tnose  were  years 
when  the  strife  between  the  anti  and  pro-slavery 
people  was  reaching  its  final  stage  of  bitterness. 
Around  Tipton,  Missouri,  the  pro-slavery  element 
was  dominant  and  Mr.  Tomson  being  a  strons:  Union 
sympathizer  found  the  community  very  disagree- 
able. To  find  more  congenial  surroundings  he  set 
out  with  a  wagon  for  Kansas  in  1860.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  coming  to  this  state  he  lived  at 
various  places  in  Shawnee  and  Waubansee  counties, 
but  finally  established  his  home  at  Dover. 

During  the  war  when  Price  invaded  Kansas  he 
joined  the  state  militia  but  arrived  a  little  too  late 
to  participate  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue. 

The  late  Mr.  Tomson  possessed  the  pioneer's 
instinct,  courage  and  endurance,  and  worked  out 
problems  that  were  perplexing  and  often  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles.  He  had  much 
to  do  with  the  improvement  of  livestock  in  Kansas. 
His  public  exhibitions  of  Shorthorn  cattle  gained 
him  more  than  local  fame  as  a  cattle  raiser  and 
his  stock  was  frequently  awarded  prizes.  He  was 
of  rugged  type,  companionable,  possessing  a  dis- 
tinct fondness  for  children  and  young  people  and  a 
tender  sympathy  for  those  in  need  or  distress.  He 
also  had  a  quiet  reserve  and  strength  of  purpose 
and  character  that  stood  him  well  in  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  long  life.  Modest  to  a  high  degree,  he 
courted  no  public  favor,  yet  invariably  supported 
any  movement  for  the  public  welfare.  His  life  was 
an  open  book  and  one  but  needed  to  read  the  lesson 
there  inscribed  to  reap  benefit.  Altogether  his 
influence  was  one  of  the  most  wholesome  in  the 
community  where  he  spent  so  many  years. 

After  his  death  he  was  buried  in  a  cemtery  situ- 
ated on  a  part  of  his  homestead.  This  cemetery 
is  skirted  by  native  forest  trees  where  the  wind 
in  winter  sinsrs  a  ceaseless  requiem  amidst  leafless 
branches,  and  where  the  blessed  spring  rains  give 
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promise  of  seed  time  and  bountifiil  harvest  ahd  in 
Nature's  inrpressive  lan^age  assures  mortal  man  of 
the  wonderful  truth  of  immortality. 

When  his  second  wife  died  she  left  six  children. 
Mr.  Tomson  married  for  his  third  wife  Mrs.  Marion 
(Miller)  McArthur.  To  this  union  there  were  born 
two  children.  Of  these  eight  children  two  reside  at 
Dover,  one  at  Cottonwood  Falls,  one  near  Wakarusa, 
one  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  three  are  deceased. 
The  late  Mr.  Tomson  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  and  in  politics  a  republican. 

Harvey  James  Loomis.  During  his  long  residence 
within  the  borders  of  Wabaunsee  County,  the  late 
Harvey  James  Loomis  worked  out  an  admirable 
destiny,  and  from  small  beginnings  drew  around 
him  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  later  years 
such  substantial  compensations  as  wealth,  the  affec- 
tionate devotion  of  his  well  established  children,  the 
credit  for  having  contributed  largely  to  the  general 
development  of  the  community,  and  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  his  business  and  social  assocates. 

Mr.  Loomis  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Wads- 
worth,  Medina  County.  Ohio,  February  18,  1828, 
the  second  son  of  the  lour  children  bom  to  James 
and  Lodemia  Loomis,  who  were  farming  people  all 
their  lives.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  came  to 
America  from  England,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Mayflower,  and  for  years  the  familjr  was  well 
and  favorably  known  in  agriculture,  in  business 
and  in  the  professions  in  New  England,  but,  with 
the  westward  tide  of  civilization,  gradually  drifted 
toward  the  West.  Harvey  James  Loomis  received 
his  education  in  the  district  schools  of  Medina, 
and,  like  other  farmer's  sons  in  Ohio  at  that  day, 
helped  his  father  on  the  home  place  during  the 
summer  months.  He  remained  on  the  homestead 
until  his  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Beasnor,  a 
native  of  Penns^vania,  of  whose  parents  little  is 
known  as  she  was  left  an  orphan  early  and  from 
young  girlhood  had  cared  for  herself.  Five  children 
were  bom  to  this  union:  Gaylord,  who  is  deceased; 
Loia,  who  is  now  Mrs.  T.  P.  Babst,  of  Wabaunsee 
County;  Balph  J.,  who  is  retired  and  resides  at 
Topeka;  Carrie,  who  is  now  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tomson,  Of 
Dover,  Kansas;  and  Joseph  H.  of  ^Ik  Bidge,  Kansas. 

In  1857  Harvey  J.  Loomis  and  his  wife  came  to 
Kansas,  making  the  journey  down  the  Ohio  and 
up  the  Mississippi  Biver  by  boat  to  Saint  Louis, 
then  going  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  completing 
their  journey  by  ox  team  to  Wabaunsee  County. 
Mr.  Loomis  located  a  claim  of  160  acres  and  built  a 
log  house,  in  which  they  lived  until  he  completed 
a  stone  house  on  Mission  Creek.  During  his  early 
vears  Mr.  Loomis  experienced  the  hardships  and 
inconveniences  which  are  incident. to  the  career  of 
the  settler  on  the  frontier.  His  land  was  broken 
with  an  ox  team  and  primitive  plow,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Leavenworth  for  his 
provisions  and  mail,  a  journey  which  consumed  a 
week.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in 
the  Kansas  State  Militia  and  served  during  the 
expected  raid  of  Price,  and  was  thus  exempt  from 
service  in  the  regular  army.  Later,  when  the  mail 
was  brought  by  stage  from  Leavenworth  and 
Council  Grove,  he,  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Mb  community,  was  made  postmaster  and  estab- 
lished his  office  in  the  basement  of  his  home.  He 
rapidly  assumed  a  position  of  importance  among 
the  early  settlers  of  his  locality,  and  was  elected 
the  first  county  assessor  of  Wabaunsee  County.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  and  after 
serving  for  many  years  as  township  trustee,  member 
of  the  school  board  and  justice  of  the  peace,  was 
finally  sent  as  representative  of  Wabaunsee  County 


to  the  Kansas  Legislature.  During  his  candidaey 
for  the  Legislature  on  the  republican  ticket  he  rode 
horseback  all  over  the  county. 

During  the  early  days  Mr.  Loomis  was  a  tower 
of  strength  in  his  community.  Bespected  and 
esteemed,  he  always  held  out  a  helping  hand  to 
those  in  misfortune  and  his  charities  were  many. 
During  the  time  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  it  was 
ever  his  aim  to  settle  all  matters  amicablv,  without 
recourse  to  the  law^  and  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
brought  before  him  were  settled  out  of  court, 
many  interesting  stories  still  being  told  to  this 
effect.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  man  of  his  neigh- 
borhood had  thrown  a  pitchfork  at  a  cow  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbor  with  whom  he  had  quarreled, 
Judge  Loomis  advised  a  peaceable  settlement,  and, 
when  he  found  that  the  defendant  had  no  money, 
lent  him  a  sum  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  the  inci- 
dent was  happily  closed.  For  many  years  he 
affiliated  with  tne  Masons  and  few  men  had  a  wider 
circle  of  friends  in  that  body.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Dover, 
which  he  supported  generouslv.  In  1872  he  became 
a  partner  of  George  W.  Daily,  in  a  general  store 
business,  which  was  practically  wiped  out  two  years 
later  when  the  grasshoppers  came  to  Wabaunsee 
County,  but  he  made  a  fresh  start  and  through 
energy  and  perseverance  made  a  success  of  ms 
UAdertakings.  Mr.  Loomis'  death  occurred  at  To- 
peka, where  he  had  lived  in  retirement  for  two 
years,  September  26,  1914,  at  which  time  there 
passed  away  one  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  building  of  Kansas  and  its  institutions.  He  is 
still  remembered  with  affection  by  those  among 
whom  he  lived  and  labored  for  so  many  years,  and 
who  had  always  found  him  a  kind,  generous  and 
helpful  friend.  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  died  August  26, 
1896,  was  a  gentle,  lovable  woman,  yet  courageous 
and  untiring,  a  faithful  helpmate  to  her  husband 
and  a  woman  who  had  the  affection  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 

N.  B.  BuROE,  of  Topeka,  whose  knowledge  of  real 
estate  and  commercial  interests,  and  whose  business 
ability,  have  brought  him  a  particularly  high  stand- 
ing in  the  state  has  lived  in  Kansas  since  boyhood 
and  by  hard  work  and  ability  he  has  earned  the  right 
to  associate  on  terms  of  easy  equality  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  affairs  in  the  state. 

The  Elmhurst  Investment  Company,  the  only  con- 
cern of  its  kind  in  Kansas,  was  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1910  by  Mr.  Burge.  It  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  and  its  purposes  were  to  buy 
and  sell  state,  county  and  municipal  bonds,  farm 
mortgages,  and  to  purchase,  sell  and  develop  real 
estate.  Since  then  the  Elmhurst  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, performing  a  regular  trust  business  and 
handling  farm  mortgages,  has  become  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  original  company. 

This  company  is  admitted  to  do  business  in  four 
states,  Kansas,  Illinois,  South  Dakota  and  Florida. 
The  company  has  laid  out  and  developed  Elmhurst 
Addition  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  Pinehurst  Addition  to 
Topeka,  Elmhurst  Addition  to  Concordia,  Kansas, 
and  is  now  developing  Orangehurst  in  Orange  County, 
Florida.  Orangehurst  is  a  community  center  and 
comprises  over  four  thousand  acres  of  land,  laid  out 
in  ten  acre  lots,  devoted  to  orange  and  grape  fruit 
culture. 

From  its  organization  Mr.  Burge  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Elmhurst  Investment  Company,  and  the 
other  officers  are  C.W.  Horn  and  Louis  P.  Leach,  vice 
president;  and  J.  L.  Buck,  secretary.  The  director- 
ate is  composed  of  many  of  the  prominent  men  of 
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Kansas   and  practically  the   entire  stock  is   owned 
by  financial  men  of  the  state,  chiefly  bankers. 

Napoleon  B.  Burge  is  a  native  of  Indiana  but  he 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer 
of  that  state  near  Chicago,  in  Porter  County,  on 
August  22,  1871.  In  1878,  when  he  was  seven  years 
of  age,  his  parents  John  H.  and  Eveline  C.  (Blatch- 
ley)  Burge  moved  out  to  Kansas,  and  established  a 
home  on  a  farm  in  Republic  County,  where  his  father 
lived  until  his  death  on  May  8,  1914.  The  widowed 
mother    now    resides    in    Topeka.      They'^ere    the 

?arent8  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  Burse 
amil^  is  of  English  ancestry,  and  has  lived  In 
America  since  1682.  The  Blatchleys  were  Holland- 
Dutch,  were  connected  in  the  early  generations  with 
the  Boyal  family,  and  the  first  Americans  of  the 
name  established  a  home  in  old  Amsterdam,  New 
York,  about  the  time  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrimage. 

Coming  to  Kansas  so  yoimg,  N.  B.  Burge  received 
practically  all  his  education  in  this  state,  and  in 
1887  completed  a  three  ypars  course  in  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  He  also  read  law,  and  for  two 
years  was  connected  with  the  Kansas  Court  of 
Appeals  as  secretary  to  Judge  George  W.  dark. 
After  that  up  to  1895  he  served  the  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
way  in  various  capacities.  Thus  his  range  of  expe- 
rience has  been  unusually  liberal  and  broad,  and  his 
fine  natural  talents  have  enabled  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  many  opportunities  gained  by  association 
wiUi  leading  men  and  with  important  interests  in 
this  state.  ^ 

In  1900  Mr.  Burge  engaged  in  the  real  estate, 
bond  and  mortgage  business  at  Topeka.  For  four 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Burge,  Harris 
ft  Company.  Later  he  continued  alone  in  the  same 
line  until  organizing  the  Elmhurst  Investment  Com- 
pany in  1910.  In  1909  Mr.  Burge  built  the  Elmhurst 
Addition  to  Topeka,  the  most  beautiful  subdivision  of 
Uie  city.  Associated  with  him  in  the  undertaking 
were  W.  C.  Glenn  and  E.  C.  Arnold. 

While .  a  man  of  intense  public  spirit,  of  great 
loyalty  to  Kansas  and  willing  to  do  a  yeoman's 
share  in  .developing  community  interests,  Mr.  Burge 
has  only  once  consented  to  become  a  party  candidate 
for  an  office.  In  1912,  when  the  republican  partr 
was  split,  he  was  defeated  for  the  republican  nomi- 
nation for  state  senator  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
eighty-seven  votes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Topeka 
Commercial  Club,  in  which  he  has  served  as  vice- 
president  and  director.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On  October 
7,  1903,  Mr.  Burge  married  Miss  Amelia  Martin, 
daughter  of  George  W.  Martin,  who  for  many  years 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society. 

John  Michael  Burns  has  been  a  business  man  in 
Independence  since  1905,  and  by  the  qualities  of 
push  Aud  enterprise  which  are  indicative  of  his  char- 
acter he  has  developed  what  is  now  the  largest  bakery 
establishment  of  the  city. 

He  was  bom  in  Oil  (Sty,  Pennsylvania,  December 
1,  1878,  but  spent  most  of  his  years  in  Ohio  until 
coming  to  Kansas.  His  father  Michael  Bums,  who 
now  resides  at  Lima,  Ohio,,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1848,  and  came  to  this  country  when  a  youth.  He 
first  lived  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married. 
By  trade  he  is  a  carpenter  and  builder.  In  1880  he 
made  his  home  at  Rixford,  Pennsylvania,  from  there 
moved  to  Bolivar,  New  York,  and  since  1887  has  been 
a  resident  of  Lima.  He  is  now  retired  from  the 
active  work  of  his  trade.  He  is  a  democrat  and  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Michael  Burns  mar- 
ried Anna  Quinn,  who  .is  also  a  native  of  Ireland. 


They  are  the  parents  of  seven  children:  John  M.; 
Joseph,  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  Anna,  at  home  with  her  parents; 
Robert,  a  chauffeur  at  Lima;  Cecilia,  at  home;  Kate, 
wife  of  C.  E.  Lohner,  a  bookkeeper  in  the  offices  of 
the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  at  Independence, 
Kansas;  and  Frances,  at  home. 

John  M.  Bums  had  his  first  schooling  at  Bolivar, 
New  York,  and  at  Lima  he  finished  a  course  in  the 
Lima  Business  College  in  1893.  Following  that  he 
spent  a  year  with  the  great  baking  establishment  of 
Lichtenstader  Brothers  as  bookkeeper  in  Lima,  and 
then  started  out  in  the  bakery  business  for  himself. 
He  was  associated  with  A.  S.  Bower  at  Lima  until 
1905,  and  then  came  to  Independence.  Mr.  Bums' 
bakery  is  at  222  North  Penn  Avenue.  He  owns  the 
builduig  in  which  it  is  situated  and  has  his  bakery 
equipped  with  all  the  modem  machinery,  including 
one  of  the  latest  improved  ovens  and  all  other  me- 
chanical facilities  to  assist  his  expert  workmanship. 
He  employs  six  men  in  the  business,  and  his  prodoet 
is  delivered  by  automobiles. 

Besides  his  business  property  and  some  city  lots 
Mr.  Bums  owns  a  residence  at  401  North  Sixth 
Street  in  one  of  the  best  districts  of  the  city.  Politi- 
cally he  maintains  an  independent  attitude.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  is  deputy  grand 
knight  of  Council  No.  918  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  lodge  rooms  being  in  his  building.  He  also 
belongs  to  Lodge  No.  780,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  to  the  Catholic  Mutual  Benefit 
Association.  In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  is  now 
serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  Bakers  Association 
and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Bakers  Associa- 
tion. He  also  belongs  to  the  Commercial  and  Botary 
clubs  of  Independence. 

On  October  7,  1907,  at  Lima,  Mr.  Bums  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Murphy,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Murphy  of  Marion,  Indiana.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: William  Joseph,  bom  March  20,  1910;  Mary 
Agnes,  bom  December  31,  1911;  and  Margaret  Ana, 
born  October  20,  1913. 

Andrew  Scott.  A  companion  of  the  early  days  of 
Shawnee  County  and  a  sharer  in  the  prosperity  un- 
folded by  the  zeal  and  understanding  of  its  tireless 
workers,  Andrew  Scott  has  spent  hU  career  in  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
the  owner  of  240  acres  of  finely  developed  land, 
located  north  of  North  Topeka.  When  he  came  to 
Kansas,  in  1867,  he  was  a  young  man  without  pros- 
pects, save  as  they  were  represented  by  a  keen  am- 
bition, willing  hands  and  a  strong  heart,  but  these 
were  put  to  such  good  account  that  he  has  steadily 
advanced  in  position  and  means,  and  now  is  ad- 
judg^ed  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Andrew  Scott  was  born  April  11,  1847,  near  Me- 
dora,  Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  a  son  of  John  P. 
and  Cynthia  (Dodd)  Scott.  His  father  was  bom 
about  1812,  in  Kentucky,  a  member  of  a  pioneer 
family  of  that  state  which  was  of  German  origin. 
There  he  was  married  to  Cynthia  Dodd,  also  a 
member  of  an  old  and  prominent  family,  and  at  an 
early  day  in  the  history  of  Indiana  they  removed 
to  that  state  and  settled  in  Lawrence  County, 
where  they  devoted  "the  remaining  years  of  their 
lives  to  agricultural  pursuits.  They  were  typical 
pioneers  of  that  district,  sturdy,  courageous  and 
God-fearing,  and  played  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  Hoosier  State.  John  P.  Scott  was  a  man  of 
very  strong  convictions,  of  high  principles  and  of 
good  business  talents.  It  was  very  unusual  for  a 
man  during  his  day  and  locality  to  be  a  total  ab- 
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stainer^  but  this  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Scott  and 
his  brothers.  In  his  death  his  community  lost  a 
£^d  citizen,  and  an  excellent  type  of  the  men 
-who  have  been  the  means  of  making  the  country 
grow  in  whatever  field  their  tactivities  have  been 
centered.  John  ^.  and  C^pthia  Scott  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  Elizabeth,  who 
ia  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Henderson,  of  Jackson  Oountyi 
Indiana;  Mary  Jane,  who  died  in  infancy;  Newton, 
a  resident  of  Lawrence  County,  Indiana;  Andrew, 
of  this  notice;  Sophia,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Lockman 
and  resides  at  Paris,  Illinois;  Louise,  who  lives 
in  Mississippi,  and  Emily  M. 

Andrew  Scott  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana  and  was  reared  on  the  home  farm, 
where  he  assisted  his  father  until  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty  years.  In  1867  he  left  the  parental  roof 
and  came  to  Kansas,  where  for  two  years  he  was 
employed  on  various  farms,  but  in  1869  located  On 
the  farm  of  the  old  Indian  chief.  Half  Day,  a  prop- 
erty which  he  cultivated  for  three  years.  In  1872 
Mr.  Scott  came  to  his  present  farm,  located  four 
miles  north  of  North  Topeka,  where  he  has  240 
acres  under  cultivation,  devoted  to  generid  farming, 
in  which  he  has  met  with  great  success.    He  also 

gays  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock, 
hort  Horns  being  his  favorite  cattle,  while  the 
Duroe  is  his  favorite  hog,  although  he  has  also  done 
well  with  Poland-Chinas.  He  has  done  his  full 
share  in  reclaiming  Shawnee  County  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  wilderness  and  developing  the  region 
to  its  present  productiveness  and  prosperity.  He 
started  in  life  with  only  a  good  constitution  and  a 
resolute  determination  to  get  to  the  front,  and  his 
successful  career  furnishes  a  strong  incentive  to 
the  aspiring  element  of  the  rising  generation  to 
follow  his  example.  While  not  an  office  seeker  nor 
a  politician,  he  has  always  taken  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  his  community  and  has  con- 
tributed to  worthy  movements  which  have  been 
launched  in  the  interests  of  its  citizenship. 

Mr.  Scott  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  been 
the  father  of  the  following  children:  Cynthia,  who 
died  in  infancy;  Ira  Champion,  whose  home  is  in 
Caldwell  County,  Missouri;  Clara  and  Clarence, 
twins,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1911,  and  the 
latter  assisting  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  home 
place;  Julia,  who  died  in  1897,  as  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Nicodemus;  Daniel,  who  is  cultivating  a  homestead 
in  Kit  Carson  County,  Colorado;  Lottie  May,  who 
resides  at  home  with  her  parents;  George,  who  also 
lives  on  the  old  home  farm;  Mildred  and  Madeline, 
twins,  who  reside  at  home;  and  Marguerite,  the 
baby,  aged  sixteen  years. 

William  C.  Christensen,  now  living  retired  at 
Topeka,  has  well  darned  a  niche  in  the  honorable 
and  industrious  citizenship  of  Kansas.  He  was  one 
of  the  real  upbuilders  of  western  Kansas,  and  his 
family  played  a  specially  notable  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Cloud   County. 

A  native  of  Denmark,  he  was  bom  November  7, 
1857.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  was  brought 
to  this  country  by  his  parents  Stephen  and  Anna 
Christensen.  They  settled  in  Freeborn  County,  Min- 
nesota, where  they  lived  on  the  frontier  and  where 
the  mother  died.  The  father  married  again  and  in 
1870  brought  his  family  to  Kansas,  locating  in 
Cloud  County.  The  home  was  twelve  miles  west 
of  the  present  site  of  Concordia.  Cloud  County  was 
then  practically  on  the  frontier.  There  was  a  Swed- 
ish settlement  near  Lake  Sibley.  The  Christensen 
quarter  section  had  as  its  nearest  white  neighbor 
a  family  living  four  miles  to  the  east.    Four  miles 


west  was  a  temporary  camp  of  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne  Indians.  The  permanent  camp  of 
those  Indians  was  about  twenty  miles  away  on 
White  Bock  Creek.  The  first  home  of  the  Christen- 
sen family  in  Kansas  was  a  typical  sod  house.  It 
was  built  into  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  Christensens 
had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  though  the  red  % 
men  had  committed  some  depredations,  including  the 
stealing  of  a  white  woman,  about  the  time  the 
Christensen  family  located  in  Kansas.  After  about 
two  years  Stephen  Christensen  replaced  his  sod 
house  with  a  substantial  home  built  of  the  lime- 
stone which  is  found  in  such  great  abundance  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  All  the  wood  material  that 
entered  into  the  house  was  hauled  by  a  team  of 
oxen  from  WaterviUe,  a  distance  of  some  seventy 
miles  from  Concordia.  Stephen  Christensen  was 
well  fitted  for  battling  with  the  circumstances  of  a 
new  country.  He  was  hard  working,  industrious,  a 
devout  Christian  and  a  force  of  moral  uplift  in 
his  community.  He  was  strictly  temperate,  and  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  While 
living  in  Minnesota  he  became  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  while  never  an  office  seeker  he 
steadfastly  supported  the  republican  ticket.  His 
industry  and  economy  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
considerable  property,  and  at  one  time  he  owned 
1,400  acres,  all  well  improved  and  well  stocked. 
Stejjhen  Christensen  died  in  1892,  leaving  to  his 
family  and  descendants  an  honored  name.  By  his 
first  marriage  there  were  seven  children,  four  sons 
and  three  daughters.  He  had  no  children  by  his 
second  wife. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life  spent  in 
Denmark,  William  C.  Christensen  had  some  limited 
school  aavanta^s.  After  coming  to  the  United 
States  he  lived  m  communities  where  book  learning 
was  less  esteemed  than  practical  ability  to  cope 
with  necessitous  circumstances.  Therefore  he  seldom 
attended  school  when  there  was  work  fitted  for  IdB 
strencrth  and  ability.  He  remained  at  home  with  his 
father  until  he  was  twenty-one. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  and  a  brother  drove 
to  the  San  Juan  mining  district  of  Colorado,  and 
there  undertook  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  a 
certain  quality  of  wood  to  a  quartz  mill.  They  had 
completed  their  contract  when  winter  set  in,  and 
they  then  returned  overland  to  Kansas  by  the  saifie 
route  they  had  taken  going  out.  They  brought  with 
them  about  $1,000  which  they  had  earned  in  Colo- 
rado, and  this  money  they  invested  in  school 
lands.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  notable  pros- 
perity of  the  Christehsen  brothers.  From  time  to 
time  they  added  new. purchases,  and  at  the  present 
time  William  C.  owns  as  his  share  420  acres  in 
Cloud  County,  a  part  of  which  is  the  original  home- 
stead preempted  by  his  father.  In  addition  Mr. 
Christensen  owns  a  tenth  interest  in  the  Jamestown 
State  Bank,  which  he  helped  organize  and  of  which 
he  was  at  one  time  a  director. 

Years  of  hard  and  unremitting  toil  and  battling 
with  many  privations  gave  to  Mr.  Christensen  and 
his  noble  wife  a  good  share  of  material  prosperity. 
Thus  in  their  later  years  they  have  been  able  to 
take  life  somewhat  more  leisurely.  Some  years 
ago  they  visited  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  that  year  in  the  old  home 
,  in  Denmark.  After  returning  to  this  country  they 
located  in  Topeka,  where  they  built  a  fine  home 
at  the  edge  of  the  city,  where  Mr.  Christensen  has 
twenty  acres  of  land.  In  that  home  and  in  look- 
ing after  his  little  suburban  farm  he  now  finds 
ample   occupation. 

In  1882  Mr.  Christensen  married  Lottie  IX^Burnes.  j 
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At  her  death  in  1886  she  was  survived  hj  two 
daughters:  Alice  and  Blanche.  The  daughter  Alice 
has  been  a  successful  school  teacher  in  Kansas  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  daughter  iUanche  is  now 
an  office  assistant  in  Kansas  Oitj. 
In  1888  Mr.  Ghristensen  married  his  present  wif  e^ 
0  Mary  E.  Eskelsen.  A  republican  in  politics,  Mr. 
Ghristensen  has  never  held  public  offices  except 
those  in  his  home  township  in  Cloud  County.  For 
fourteen  years  while  a  resident  of  Cloud  County  he 
was  a  member  of  the  school  board. 

Horace  G.  Lyons.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
personalities  surviving  the  pioneer  decade  of  Elansas 
is  Horace  G.  Lyons,  who  for  four  years  has  had  his 
home  in  the  Highland  Park  suburb  of  Topeka. 
Mr.  Lyons  is  now  eighty-four  years  of  JEige.  His  has 
been  not  only  a  long  but  a  broad  outlook  upon  life. 
The  experiences,  the  adventures,  the  hardships  and 
the  constructive  enterprise  of  the  early  settlers  were 
all  his.  The  fruits  of  his  life  have  been  more  than 
the  material.  Many  persons  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  his  personal  history  know  the  depths  of  his 
philosophic  thought  and  the  written  expression  of  the 
truth  ingrained  in  his  experience  and  his  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  various  phases  of  mortal  life. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  he  was  born  at  Great 
Bend  in  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  August  2, 
1832.  He  was  reared  to  manhood  on  a  farm.  As  a 
youth  he  had  the  advantages  of  the  district  schools 
and  the  select  schools  of  his  state.  His  parents  were 
Daniel  and  Anna  B.  (Smith)  Lyons,  the  former  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  the  latter  of  Connecticut. 
They  represented  some  of  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  old  New  England.  Daniel's  father  was  David 
Lyons.  He  was  one  of  those  who  disguised  as  Indians 
boarded  a  British  vessel  in  Boston  harbor  and  threw 
overboard  the  boxes  of  stamped  tea — in  other  words, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  historic  Boston  Tea  Party, 
an  «vent  whiclw  more  than  any  other  precipitated  the 
conflict  of  the  war  of  the  American  Bevolution. 

Daniel  Lyons,  the  father  of  the  pioneer  Eansan, 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Rebecca  Barker,  had  ten  children.  .  His  sec- 
ond wife,  Anna  B.  Smith,  became  the  mother  of  eight 
children.  In  these  Horace  G.  Lyons  was  the  fifteenth 
in  order  of  birth.  Daniel  Lyons  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  also  owned  a  farm,  and  removing  from  New 
England  to  Pennsylvania,  he  settled  in  the  woods  of 
Susquehanna  County  and  as  a  pioneer  helped  to 
develop  that  locality.  He  and  his  second  wife  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives  there. 

The  time  which  shaped  the  destiny  of  Horace  G. 
Lyons  was  the  spring  of  1856.  In  that  year  he  came 
west  to  Kansas.  The  journey  was  made  by  railroad 
as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  thence  a  boat  brought  him  up 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  present  site  of  Kansas  City. 
Accompanying  him  was  his  brother  Silas.  On  board 
the  Missouri  River  boat  they  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  Congregational  minister,  Jonathan  Copeland, 
whose  name  should  be  specially  mentioned  for  the 
zealous  missionary  labors  he  performed  in  early 
Shawnee  County.  He  was  a  Congregational  min- 
ister with  the  training  and  principles  of  the  rugged 
New  England  school  of  theology  and  social  and 
economic  belief.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  school 
teacher.  His  avowed  purpose  in  coming  to  Kansas 
was  to  affiliate  himself  with  the  free  state  and  wrest 
the  territory  from  the  control  of  the  pro-slavery 
element.  Mr.  Copeland  brought  with  him  his  wife 
and  two  children.  Arriving  at  Kansas  City,  the  party 
outfitted  and  with  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  traveled 
across  the  rude  trails  to  Topeka.  The  Lyons  brothers 
and  Mr.  Copeland  each  pre-empted  a  quarter  section 


of  land  in  Monmouth  Township  in  Shawnee  County. 
This  land  was  absolutely  fresh  from  the  fashioning 
hand  of  the  creator.  Later  Mr.  Copeland  moved  away, 
but  the  two  Lyons  have  ever  since  resided  in  Shawnee 
County. 

Through  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Copeland,  Horace  G. 
Lyons  was  converted  and  has  ever  since  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  church 
work  in  general.  The  farm  which  he  pre-empted  in 
Monmouth  Township  was  his  home  and  the  principal 
scene  of  his  labors  until  1913,  when  having  passed 
the  age  of  eight  he  removed  to  Highland  Park  at 
Topeka.  His  old  quarter  section  he  still  owns,  and 
it  is  not  only  valuable  from  the  money  standpoint, 
but  is  also  endeared  to  him  by  the  many  associations 
of  his  early  career. 

That  quarter  section  might  well  serve  as  a  text  for 
a  typical  story  of  pioneer  life.  There  Mr.  Lyons 
used  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  break  up  the  virgin  prairie 
soil.  When  the  grain  was  grown  white  for  harvest, 
he  swung  a  cradle  day  after  day  in  cutting  it.  In 
cultivating  his  farm  he  used  an  old-fashioned  single 
shovel  plow,  and  employed  practically  every  primitive 
implement  and  method*  of  early  Kansas  agricultura 
He  combatted  the  chills  and  fevers  so  prevalent  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  and  the  average  modem  man  would 
consider  himself  unfortunate  indeed  who  would  have 
to  exist  as  Mr.  Lyons  did  in  the  early  days.  For 
three  weeks  in  1856,  when  the  border  rufiians  cut  off 
all  supplies  from  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Lyons  and  many 
of  his  neighbors  had  to  live  on  stewed  pumpkin  with 
a  little  corn  meal  and  milk. 

There  was  one  personal  asset  which  gave  Mr.  Lyons 
some  decided  advantage  as  a  pioneer.  Being  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind*  he  built  a  small  forge,  and 
having  the  necessary  tools  he  sharpened  plowshares 
and  did  general  blacksmith  work  for  himself  and  his 
neighbors.  Thus  he  performed  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  early  communities,  and  at  the  same  time  he  car- 
ried on  his  farming. 

All  the  early  years  he  spent  as  a  bachelor,  and  m 
part  of  the  time  he  looked  after  the  domeetic  man- 
agement of  his  own  household,  as  well  as  the  outside 
work.  On  November  9,  1875,  he  married  Sarah  A.  G. 
Bush,  a  daughter  of  John  H.  Bush,  who  came  to 
Kansas  in  1857,  locating  at  the  head  of  Tecumseh 
Creek  in  Monmouth  Township  of  Shawnee  County. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyons  were  born  four  children: 
Nellie  E.,  deceased;  John  H.,  deceased;  Jennie  M., 
Mrs.  Calvin  J.  Huyett;  and  George,  now  deceased. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  organized  by  Reverend  Mr.  Copeland 
in  Monmouth  Township.  For  the  past  forty  years  he 
has  been  a  deep  student  of  the  problems  of  life  from 
a  philosophical  rather  than  a  religious  standpoint. 
The  kernel  of  his  philosophy  is  that  life  is  gov^ned 
by  a  fixed  law  emanating  from  the  law  giver  and  that 
nothing  ''happens."  For  years  he  has  written  in 
explanation,  interpretation  and  expansion  of  this 
theme,  and  on  various  philosophical-religious  subjects, 
and  his  writings  have  received  a  wide  current  of  pub- 
lication and  reading.  He  possesses  a  striking  vein  of 
originality  in  thought,  and  his  statements  and  prin- 
ciples have  never  been  successfully  controverted.  In 
the  early  days  he  was  a  township  trustee  and  has 
always  been  a  republican  since  the  organization  of 
the  party. 

Frank  Snow  Crane,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 
Kansas  all  his  life,  represents  a  family  that  has  left 
its  impress  on  Kansas  affairs  for  fully  sixty  years, 
and  is  a  son  of  one  of  Topeka 's  most  prominent 
business  men,  the  late  George  W.  Crane,  whose  life 
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was  a  part  of  Topeka  history,  and  is  sketched  on 
other  pages. 

Bince  the  death  of  his  honored  father  Frank  S. 
Crane  has  been  at  the  head  of  Crane  &  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  publishing  and  printing  concerns 
in  the  Middle  West.  A  son  of  George  W.  and  Ella 
(Rain)  Crane,  Frank  S.  Crane  was  bom  in  Topeka 
February  7,  1871.  He  may  also  be  said  to  nave 
been  ''bom  into  the  business"  of  which  he  is  now 
the  head,  and  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
from  early  childhood. 

His  father  believed  that  a  boy  should  be  taught 
some  useful  trade,  and  in  practice  of  that  belief 
Frank  was  put  to  work  in  the  summer  vacations 
from  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old.  Two  summers 
were  spent  in  the  press  room  of  his  father's  print- 
ing office,  while  one  summer  was  spent  in  the  bindery 
and  another  summer  in  the  electrotype  and  stereo- 
type foundry. 

His  school  records  show  that  he  was  very  quick 
to  leam  and  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when 
he  passed  his  examination  in  the  hi^h  school.  In 
those  days  boys  seldom  got  into  high  school  at  such 
an  early  age,  and  the  father  again  exercised  his 
judgment  in  supervising  the  education  of  his  son,  and 
at  his  suggestion  Frank  apprenticed  himself  to  learn 
the  trade  of  compositor,  with  the  idea  of  return- 
ing to  school  later.  Having  learned  this  trade  and 
having  worked  for  two  years  in  the  office  as  assist- 
ant treasurer,  he  entered  the  St.  John's  Military 
School  at  Salina,  Kansas,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  entering  medical  college.  At  that 
time  he  had  no  other  thought  or  ambition  than  to 
become  a  surgeon,  following  the  example  of  his 
honored  grandfather. 

In  Febmary,  1889,  his  father's  plant  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire,  though  the  business  was 
continued  untU  May,  1890,  when  the  burden  of  the 
tremendous  fire  loss  became  too  heavy  and  his  father 
made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
The  assignee  employed  George  W.  Crane  as  manager, 
and  at  that  juncture  FraiSc  left  school  and  came 
home  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  business  and  getting 
it  out  of  the  creditors'  hands.  By  1893  satisfactory 
settlements  were  concluded  with  the  creditors,  and 
the  business  was  once  more  under  the  individual 
ownership  of  George  W.  Crane.  In  1895  the  business 
was  incorporated. 

In  the  meantime  Frank  S.  Crane  had  saved  some 
money  and  had  married  and  established  a  home  of 
his  own.  He  had  also  resigned  his  ambition  to  study 
medicine,  and  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  publish- 
ing and  printing  concern.  From  1895  until  about 
1905  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 
He  also  filled  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
factory,  and  in  this  capacity  his  previous  training 
as  a  boy  stood  him  in  good  stead,  since  he  had 
worked  in  every  department  of  the  plant. 

There  occurred  two  important  changes  in  the 
management  in  1904.  In  that  year  Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  brother-in-law  of  Frank  S.  Crane,  came 
into  the  company  as  assistant  superintendent.  In 
the  same  year  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Mitchell,  and  after  her  death  George  W.  Crane 
began  to  arrange  for  his  retirement  from  the  active 
management,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  practically  in 
the  hands  of  his  son  Frank  and  his  son-in-law  C.  L. 
Mitchell.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1913  Frank 
S.  Crane  was  elected  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  company. 

Such  is  a  brief  record  of  the  business  experiences 
of  one  of  Topeka 's  best  known  citizens  and  busi- 
ness men.     He  takes   due  satisfaction  in   the  part 


he  has  played  in  maintaining  the  state-wide  reputa- 
tion of  this  publishing  and  printing  concern,  and 
in  developing  and  extending  its  service  according 
to  the  modern  needs  and  standards. 

On  October  3,  1894,  he  married  Gertmde  Smith. 
Their  daughter  Dorothy  was  bom  November  6,  1898. 

Mr.  Crane  has  a  somewhat  unique  record  in 
Masonry.  In  1892,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
became  a  member  of  Siloam  Lodge  No.  225,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  served  the  lodge  in 
various  official  capacities.  Two  months  after  being 
raised  to  the  grade  of  Master  Mason  he  was  ap- 
pointed junior  steward  and  served  a  full  year  in 
each  appointive  and  elective  office,  becoming  master 
and  serving  the  lodge  as  such  during  1899.  In  1910 
he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  lodge  and  held  that 
position  a  number  of  years.  Other  Masonic  connec- 
tions are  with  Topeka  Chapter  No.  5,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  Zabud  Council  No.  4,  Boyal  and  Select 
Masters,  Topeka  Commandery  No.  5,  Knights  Temp- 
lar, Abdallah  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  all  the  Scottish  Bite  bodies 
of  Masonry.  In  1909  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  knight  commander  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  and 
on  October  22,  1915,  was  coronetted  as  inspector 
general,  honorary  thirty-third  degree.  Mr.  Crane  is 
also  a  member  of  Topeka  Lodge  No.  204,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Topeka  Country 
Club  and  the  Lakeview  Fishing  and  Shooting  Asso- 
ciation. 


Richard  Watson  Argue,  who  died  April  24,  1916, 


is  still  a  resident  there  and  has  proved  her  resource- 
fulness as  a  business  woman  in  looking  after  the 
extensive  properties  left  by  Mr.  Argue  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

He  was  born  near  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  March 
1,  1845,  a  son  of  John  Wilson  Argue,  who  was  bom 
in  County  Cav^,  Ireland,  went  to  America  early  in 
life,  and  followed  farming  in  Canada.  He  died  on 
his  farm  near  Ottawa. 

Reared  in  Canada,  gaining  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  Richard  W.  Argue  spent  the  first 
twenty-one  years  Of  his  Ufe  at  home,  and  then  took 
up  the  oil  business  at  TitusviUe,  Pennsylvania.  He 
followed  the  oil  fields,  with  all  the  ups  and  downs  and 
fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  that  industry  through 
Pennsylvania,  operating  in  Titusville,  Crawford 
County,  Clarion  County,  and  McEean  County,  and 
later  established  himself  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  be- 
coming an  extensive  operator  in  the  gas  fields,  in 
West  Seneca.  From  Buffalo  in  1897  ^e  extended 
his  activities  into  Wood  and  Allen  counties,  Ohio, 
and  became  a  very  prominent  business  man  of  Lima. 
In  1903  Mr.  Argue  came  to  Kansas,  locating  in 
Independence,  and  thereafter  was  an  oil  producer 
both  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  He  had  extensive  . 
interests  in  the  Bolton  pool  in  Kansas,  the  Glenn 
pool  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  the  oil  fields  near  Ochleta, 
Oklahoma.  Since  his  death  Mrs.  Argue  has  looked 
after  the  productions  in  the  oil  properties  in  Okla- 
homa and  also  those  in  Sedan  and  Wayside,  Kansas. 
Mrs.  Argue  owns  one  of  the  fine  residences  of  Inde- 
pendence located  at  417  West  Myrtle  Street. 

The  late  Mr.  Argue  was  a  republican  in  polities, 
and  also  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  At  Lima,  Ohio,  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  there,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  official  board.  Fraternally  he 
was  prominent  in  Masonry,  having  affiliations  with 
Bradford  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
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and  Bradford  Chapter,  Boyal  Arch  Masons,  Bradford 
Ck>mmandery,  Knights  Templar j  all  in  Penn^lvania, 
with  the  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Da^n, 
Ohio,  and  with  the  Ck>nsi8tor7  at  Toledo.  While  a 
resident  of  Lima  he  served  as  a  director  of  the  Lima 
Trust  Company,  and  was  a  stockholder  in  the  City 
National  Bimk  of  Independence.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  hospital  board  in  Lima,  and  that  city  espe- 
cially benefited  from  his  liberal  and  patriotic  citizen- 
ship, and  more  than  one  church  there  was  the  bene- 
ficiary of  his  efforts  and  means.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  board  of 
tjiat  city. 

On  March  16,  1880,  at  Shamburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Argue  married  Eva  Jean  Allport.  Mrs.  Argue 
was  bom  near  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada,  but  was 
taken  when  a  girl  to  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  she  attended  the  public  schools  and  finished  in 
the  Fredonia  Normal  School  at  New  York.  Before 
her  marriage  she  taught  at  Derrick  City  in  McKane 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Argue,  like  her  husband, 
has  been  deeply  interested  in  diurch  work,  and  did 
a  great  deal  in  behalf  of  the  church  organization  at 
Lima.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

Her  father,  Norman  Allport,  was  bom  at  Kingston, 
Ontario,  in  1833,  and  in  1870  moved  to  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  interested 
as  an  oil  producer.  He  finally  retired  to  live  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  but  died  in  January,  1913,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Canada.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  Norman  Allport  married 
Catherine  Snider,  who  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  1837  and  died  at  Bock  City,  Pennsylvania,  in  1903. 
Her  father  Jacob  Snider  was  bora  in  Ontario  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1876  on  one  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver.  The  father  of 
Jacob  Snider  was  a  loyalist  during  the  American 
Bevolution,  and  aided  his  king  in  the  war  against 
the  colonies.  Mr.  Argue 's  matemal  grandfather, 
William  Allport,  was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
was  also  the  son  of  a  loyalist  who  was  with  the  British 
in  their  war  against  the  colonies.  WUliimi  Allport 
spent  his  life  as  a  farmer  and  died  near  Kingston, 
Canada,  when  Mrs.  Argue  was  a  young  child.  Mrs. 
Argue  had  an  older  sister,  Ida  Jennett,  now  de- 
ceased, who  was  the  wife  of  B.  F.  Williams,  an  oil 
producer  now  living  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Argue  is  the  mother  of  four  children.  May, 
who  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  graduated  from  Bradford  Academy  of 
Massachusetts,  and  from  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Albany,  and  lUso  from  the  Teachers  College  of  Colum- 
bia University,  was  a  teacher  in  Lima,  Ohio,  but  is 
now  the  wife  of  Clarence  David  Buckpitt,  an  insur- 
ance agent  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  they  have  a 
daughter  Margaret.  Edith,  who  graduated  from  the 
National  Park  Seminary  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  is  the  wife  of  Bennett  Frederick  Lies,  a 
traveling  representative  for  the  American  Sparkler 
Company,  and  a  resident  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Ethel  Louise  attended  the  National  Park  Seminary 
at  Washington  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  Wal- 
ter Watson  finished  his  education  in  the  Jacob  Tome 
Institute  at  Deposit,  Maryland,  where  he  made  a 
brilliant  record  in  athletics,  particularly  in  track 
work,  and  on  account  of  forcing  himself  beyond  his 
powers  in  that  branch  of  sports  was  compelled  to 
leave  school  and  is  now  eng^aged  in  oil  production  at 
Sedan,  Kansas. 

Chablis  F.  Whiti.  Although  a  resident  of  North 
Topeka  only  since  the  early  part  of  1916,  Charles  F. 


White  has  demonstrated  within  the  year  that  he 
is  a  man  of  force  and  ability^  and  a  promising  ae- 
quisition  to  the  agricultural  life  of  the  community. 
His  entire  career  has  been  passed  in  Kansas  and 
from  the  time  he  started  life  on  his  own  account 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  farming,  so  that  he  has 
the  necessary  experience  and  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge needed  in  the  acquiring  of  a  full  measure  of 
success  in  this  fertile  farming  locality. 

Charles  F.  White  was  born  at  Council  Qrove^  Mor- 
ris County,  Kansas,  in  1877,  and  is  a  son  of  William 
and  Harriet  E.  (Stevenson)  White.  His  fa\her  was 
bom  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  1827,  and  at  an 
early  age  was  left  an  orphan  and  forced  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Lexington,  Miasonri, 
and  there  secured  a  position  as  a  clerk  in  a  general 
store.  For  some  years  he  followed-  merchandising 
in  Missouri,  but  eventually  Kansas  called  him  and, 
in  1851,  he  arrived  at  ^Council  Grove,  being  the 
second  white  man  to  locate  at  that  place.  The  first 
was  the  noted  Judge  Huffaker,  who  had  gone  there 
some  time  previous  to  teach  the  Indians  in  the  old 
mission,  which  still  stands  as  a  historic  memento 
binding  together  the  past  and  the  present.  After 
going  to  Council  Grove,  Mr.  White  turiied  his  at- 
tention to  farming,  and  subsequently  lived  on  one 
place  for  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years.  His  life 
was  one  of  hardships  and  vicissitudes,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  great  fortitude  and  perseverance  and  so  fin- 
ally won  his  way  to  success.  During  the  earlj 
days,  drouths  and  grasshopper  plagues  were  ik 
almost  yearly  occurrence,  and  the  Indians  were 
dangerous  at  times,  although  not  so  greatly  feared 
as  the  other  two  pests.  Food  was  scarce  on  manj 
occasions,  and  the  barest  necessities  were  to  be  se- 
cured, comforts  and  luxuries  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Through  it  all  Mr.  White  persevered  bravely  and  his 
reward  was  a  full  measure  of  prosperity  and  the  re- 
spect and  regard  of  the  people  among  whom  his 
life  was  passed.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  Mr. 
White  enlisted  in  the  Home  Guards,  and  it  was  his 
contention  that  the  service  during  those  troublous 
times  in  Kansas  was  more  arduous  for  those  who 
stayed  at  home  than  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 
Prior  to  coming  to  Kansas,  Mr.  White  had  married 
at  Savannah,  Missouri,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Stevenson, 
a  member  of  a  Southern  family  who  owned  many 
slaves,  and  who  lived  first  in  Kpntu<*ky  and  later 
in  Missouri.  Like  many  others,  Mr.  Stevenson  loet 
his  fortune  in  the  Civil  war,  and,  as  he  was  too  old 
to  recuperate,  died  practically  penniless.  He  was 
an  honorable  and  upnght  citizen,  but  was  picked  bj 
fate  as  a  victim  of  the  struggle  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 

Charles  F.  White  was  given  the  schooling  usual  to. 
his  day  and  neighborhood,  grew  up  on  the  home 
farm,  and  when  a  young  man  engaged  in  operations 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  married  in  1900  to 
Miss  Bertie  Lee,  who  was  a  member  of  a  family 
which  came  to  Morris  County,  Kansas,  at  a  very 
early  day,  being  the  first  to  take  up  claims  at  the 
head  of  Rock  Creek.  The  Lees  also  experienced 
many  hardships,  and  on  one  occasion  twenty-four 
Indians  surrounded  the  home  when  the  father  was 
away  on  a  trip,  and  frightened  the  mother  and 
children  terribly.  Their  life  on  Rock  Creek  was 
most  eventful  and  thrilling,  and  among  their  neigh- 
bors was  Elias  Sewall,  wnose  three  children  met 
their  death  when  the  Sewa,ll  home  was  burned  by 
Indians. 

After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  lived 
at  Council  Grove  for  twelve  years,  then  moved  to 
Emporia,   where   they  made   their   home  for  four 
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years.  In  1916  they  came  to  North  Topeka  and 
bought  a  farm  known  as  the  Beed  Eighty,  located 
two  miles  north  of  the  city.  They  have  prospered 
in  their  undertakings,  and  are  now  combining  farm- 
ing and  dairying,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  leaders  among  the  substantial 
agrici^turists  of  Shawnee  Counly.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  have  raised  two  children:  'Frank  and  Gwen- 
dolyn, both  of  whom  are  attending  school.  Mr. 
White  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity and  its  people  and  never  refuses  to  give 
his  support  to  worthy  movements.  He  is  not  an 
office  seeker  or  a  public  man,  but  is  contented  to 
devote  his  best  time  and  energies  to  the  further- 
ance  of  his  agricultural  projects  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comfortable  home  in  his  adopted  locality. 

William  Anthony  was  long  known  as  a  dry  goods 
merchant  in  Burlin^ame,  Kansas.  When  he  died 
there  he  left  his  widow  and  four  young  children. 
Mrs.  Anthony,  who  now  lives  at  Topeka,  gave  a 
splendid  exposition  of  resourcefulness  in  a  critical 
time.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  took  the 
active  management  of  the  dry  goods  store,  and 
though  little  acquainted  with  mercantile  methods, 
she  managed  the  enterprise  so  successfully  that  she 

gave  her  children  the  advantages  they  required  at 
ome  and  in  school,  and  a  few  years  ago  sold  the 
business,  and  moved  to  Topeka. 

Bom  at  Marysville  in  Union  County,  Ohio,  the 
late  William  Anthony  had  the  qualities  of  patriot- 
ism and  enterprise  highly  developed.  When  a 
mere  boy  he  ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army  in  Company  A  of  the  Sixty-third 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  saw  three  years 
of  regular  service  and  then  re-eulisted  and  veteran- 
ized at  Uuntsville,  Alabama.  He  was  finally  mus- 
teired  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  States 
Government  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  July  13, 
1865,  as  a  corporal.  He  participated  in  all  the  eam- 
paiens,  battles  and  marches  of  his  command,  and 
made  a  splendid  record  as  a  soldier. 

After  leaving  the  army  he  went  to  Harrison 
County,  Missouri,  and  spent  about  three  years 
teaching  school.  As  a  boy  he  had  little  opportuuity 
to  firain  an  education,  and  it  was  by  much  hard 
study  in  private  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal 
of  enterprise  thnt  he  secured  his  first  certificate  to 
teach.  He  quickly  proved  his  ability  in  that  field 
as  in  practically  every  other  undertaking  of  his 
life.  From  school  teaching  he  entered  the  dry 
^ods  business,  and  in  1885  moved  to  Burlingame 
in  Osage  County,  Kansas.  There  he  continued  mer- 
chandising, and  earned  and  gained  the  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him.  His  death  occurred  March 
29,  1892. 

In  October.  1868,  Mr.  Anthony  married  Miss 
Delana  Ainslie  of  Worth  County,  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Anthony  was  bom  in  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Ainslie,  a  native  of  the  same 
county.  The  Ainslie  family  were  of  English  ante- 
cedents and  were  pioneers  in  Ohio.  Joseph  Ainslie 
married  Hannah  Turner,  and  their  three  children 
were  Belana,  Irvin  A.  and  Jeannette.  Irvin  is  now 
living  in  Oklahoma  City,  being  a  commercial  trav- 
eler for  a  shoe  house.  Jeannette  married  Henry 
Peek  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

To  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  were 
bom  five  children,  three  daughters  and  two  sons: 
Irwin,  Ella,  Alta,  Edwin  and  Nell  A.  Irwin  and 
Edwin  are  now  dead.  Ella  is  the  wife  of  William 
M.  Bowen  of  San  Diego,  California.  Alta  married 
A.  E.  Lake,  a  successful  attorney  of  Chicago,  Illi- 


nois.   Nell  A.  is  private  secretary  to  a  distinguished 
Chicago  woman. 

When  their  father  died  these  children  were  young 
people  and  it  was  Mrs.  Anthony's  self  sacrifice  and 
careful  administration  of  the  store  and  the  estate 
which  enabled  ttiem  to  gain  a  training  fitting  them 
for  lives  of  usefulness  and  purpose.  Mrs.  Anthony 
carried  on  the  dry  goods  business  successfully  for 
over  fifteen  years.  In  1912,  havine  sold  the  store, 
she  removed  to  Topeka  and  now  lives  in  comfort 
at  her  home  at  1127  Polk  Street. 

Fbederiok  W.  Freeman,  Dresident  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Topeka,'  is  one  of  the  many 
successful  business  men  who  served  their  earlier 
apprenticeship  with  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  Mr.  Freeman,  he  left  railroading 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  and  from  a 
clerical  position  in  a  Topeka  bank  rose  by  successive 
promotion  until  he  is  now  head  of  one  of  the  large 
and  important  banks  of  the  state. 

A  resident  of  Topeka  since  early  boyhood,  Fred- 
erick W.  Freeman  was  born  in  the  Town  of  Danville, 
Alabama,  May  26,  1864.  His  father,  Zenas  F.  Free- 
man, was  a  northern  man  by  birth,  graduated  from 
Granville  College  in  Ohio,  but  after  removing  to  the 
South  in  1857  identified  himself  heart  and  soul  and 
during  the  war  between  the  states  served  as  captain 
in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  an  educator  by 
profession,  and  for  a  number  of  years  conducted 
academies  at  Somerville,  Moulton  and  Danville, 
Alabama,  where  he  died  in  1872. 

Two  years  after  his  death  his  widow  and  her 
children,  Virgil  J.,  Mary  LiUie,  Zena  M.  and  Fred- 
erick W.  removed  to  Topeka,  and  that  city  has  been 
the  family  home  since  March,  1874. 

Frederick  W.  Freeman  was  ten  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Kansas  and  he  completed  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Topeka  and  also  attended  for 
a  time  Ottawa  University.  While  still  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  he  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
business  activities  for  moro  than  thirty-five  years.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  as  office  boy  for 
William  B.  Strong,  who  was  tilien  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Bailway  Company.  He  work^  for 
Mr.  Strong  part  of  one  year,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1883  he  went  out  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  with 
the  material  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  under 
Frank  M.  Smith,  purchasing  agent  of  the  road. 

On  returning  to  Topeka  January  1,  1884,  Mr.  Free- 
man became  bookkeeper  for  the  National  Loan  & 
Trust  Company.  On  August  1,  1884,  he  entered  the 
Bank  of  Topeka  as  assistant  collector,  was  made  book- 
keeper and  teller,  and  afterwards  he  served  as  as- 
sistant cashier  until  May,  1897. 

October  1,  1898,  he  was  elected  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Topeka,  and 
has  been  with  that  bank  for  eighteen  years,  first 
as  cashier,  then  as  vice  president,  and  since  1911  as 
president. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  been  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Topeka  since  1875.  He  has  at- 
tained thirty-two  degrees  in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Politically 
he  is  a  democrat.  On  October  18,  1887,  he  married 
Miss  Grace  M.  Waugh,  who  is  a  native  of  Kansas. 

8.  Allen  Brown.  During  the  last  forty  years  S. 
Allen  Brown  has  busied  himself  with  the  handling  of 
many  important  business  interests  at  Independence. 
He  is  a  son  of  the  late  William. R.  Brown,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Montgomery  County,  and  both 
father  and  son  were  closely  associated  in  many  of 
their  business  undertakings.     One  of  the  most  at- 
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tractive  homesteads  in  Independence  is  owned  and 
occupied  by  SJ  Allen  Brown  as  his  residence.  It  com- 
prises a  fine  house  at  515  North  Second  Street  sur- 
rounded with  fourteen  acres  of  ground.  In  effect  it  is 
a  piece  of  the  country  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
city.  While  Mr.  Brown  has  some  of  ttfe  land  in  garden 
and  has  pasturage  for  his  own  cow,  he  has  always 
taken  a  great  deed  of  care  in  preserving  and  improving 
the  grounds  according  to  his  tastes  as  a  landscape 
gardener.  The  many  trees  are  a  notable  feature  of  the 
place.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  oaks,  and 
also  a  number  of  elms,  hickory,  pecan,  walnut,  besides 
some  imported  ornamental  trees  and  a  great  deal  of 
shrubbery.  Because  of  these  features  it  is  one  of  the 
attractive  spots  for  the  wild  birds  in  their  migrations 
during  the  spring  and  fall,  and  Mr.  Brown  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  retaining  all  this  combination 
of  nature  with  the  art  and  advantages  of  city  life. 
Besides  his  home  Mr.  Brown  owns  a  number  of  other 
improved  properties  in  Independence,  which  he  rents. 

He  was  born  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  July  26,  1851. 
His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  colonial  days,  and  his  grandfather  died  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  maternal  line  there  were  two 
Burnap  brothers  who  were  seafaring  men  from  France, 
and  finally  located  in  America,  one  brother  going  to 
Massachusetts  and  another  to  Virginia. 

William  R.  Brown,  whose  record  properly  belongs 
among  those  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Southern  Kan- 
sas, was  born  in  Pennsylvania  October  11,  1823. 
Reared  in  his  native  state,  he  early  showed  his  inclina- 
tion for  travel,  and  visited  Canada,  drifted  west  to 
Iowa  in  pioneer  times,  went  through  Kansas  when  it 
was  a  territory,  continued  on  south  to  New  Orleans, 
and  finally  reached  Southern  Ohio.  For  a  time  he  had 
worked  as  foreman  of  a  scale  plant  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1850  he  married  and  then  became 
foreman  in  machine  shops  and  brass  foundries.  At, 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  took  forty  men  out 
of  his  foundry  and  shops  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and 
crossing  into  Western  Virginia  enlisted  there  and  was 
made  captain  of  Company  E  of  the  Fourth  Regiinent 
of  West  Virginia  Infantry.  He  was  soon  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  West  Virginia 
Regiment,  and  while  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was 
brevetted  a  brigadier  general,  taking  command  of 
General  Hayes'  division  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Altogether  he  served  four  years,  and  with  many  of 
the  hardest  fought  campaigns  of  the  war.  Several 
times  he  had  horses  shot  from  under  him,  and  by  his 
eflScieney  and  bravery  was  promoted  from  time  to  time 
until  he  came  out  of  the  war  with  the  shoulder  straps 
of  the  brigadier. 

General  Brown  after  the  war  returned  to  Pomeroy, 
Ohio,  and  conducted  machine  shops  there  and  in  the 
adjoining  Town  of  Middleport.  After  he  came  to 
Kansas  in  1874  he  gave  most  of  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing. His  farm  was  immediately  adjoining  the  City 
of  Independence,  and  he  occupied  it  until  his  death  on 
March  24,  1891.  He  was  a  democrat  and  at  one  time 
both  democrats  and  republicans  joined  in  electing 
him  to  the  office  of  probate  judge,  in  which  he  served 
,  one  term.  His  administratioi^  as  probate  judge  was 
distinguished  by  his  strict  enforcement  of  the  Murray 
Law.  He  also  served  for  years  on  the  school  board. 
In  the  Congregational  Church  he  was  a  deacon. 
General  Brown  married  Violetta  R.  Burnap,  who  was 
born  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  in  1835,  and  died  at  Inde- 
pendence, Kansas,  in  1905.  A  record  of  their  children 
is  as  follows:  S.  Allen;  Sallie,  wife  of  Mr.  Oilman, 
a  stockman  of  Independence;  Violetta,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Walter  I.  Dallas,  a  retired  insurance  man  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  W.  P.,  who  has  been  successful  in 


the  oil  business  and  is  a  large  property  owner  mt 
Coffeyville;  H.  G.  Brown,  a  lumberman  at  Beaumont, 
Texas. 

S.  Allen  Brown  secured  his  education  in  the  publie 
schools  of  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  and  graduated  fnnn  the 
high  school  at  Pomeroy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
found  employment  in  a  coal  office,  remaining  there  two 
years,  and  for  the  following  four  years  managed  a  eoal 
and  salt  manufacturing  plant  just  over  the  Ohio  line 
in  West  Virginia.  He  first  came  to  Montgomery 
County,  Ejmsas,  in  1874,  with  his  fatiier,  but  soon  went 
back  to  Ohio  and  spent  three  years  in  the  insurance 
business  at  CleveUuid.  Returning  to  Montgomery 
County  in  1877,  he  took  up  photography  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  conducted  one  of  the  leading  shops  of  that 
kind  in  Independence  until  1898.  In  that  year  he 
established  the  Kansas  Cracker  Company,  erecting  m 
factory  on  Railroad  Street  near  the  Santa  Fe  tracks. 
He  finally  sold  out  his  interest  in  that  enterprise,  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  firm  went  into  bankruptcy. 
He  was  made  its  receiver,  opened  it  a  second  time,  but 
in  1915  closed  it  permanently.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  invested  judiciously  in  local  real  estate,  and  has 
acquired  a  competence. 

Mr.  Brown 's  inclinations  have  never  turned  to  ofiSee 
holding,  though  he  is  a  democrat  and  takes  consider- 
able interest  in  party  affairs.  He  is  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  is  affiliated  with  Fortitude 
Lodge,  No.  107,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masona; 
Keystone  Chapter,  No.  22,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  St. 
Bernard  Commandery,  No.  10,  Knights  Templar.; 
Wichita  Consistory  No.  2  of  the  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Rite,  and  Abdullah  Temple  of  the  Mystie 
Shrine  at  Leavenworth.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
has  been  active  in  the  Independence  Commereial 
Club. 

In  1888,  at  Independence,  Mr.  Brown  married  lUsa 
Anna  Reed.  Her  father,  the  late  George  R.  Reed, 
was  a  lumberman.  Mrs.  Brown  died  at  Independence 
in  1891,  leaving  one  child,  Malcolm  V.  This  son  is  a 
graduate  in  optometry,  receiving  his  certificate  in  that 
profession  at  Topeka,  and  he  studied  for  two  seasons 
at  engraving  and  art  in  Reese's  College  of  New  York 
City.  He  is  now  in-  business  at  Independence  as  a 
jeweler  and  engraver. 

In  1896,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Mr.  Brown  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Myra  W.  Shields,  formerly 
of  Anderson,  Indiana.  She  died  at  Independence, 
January  11,  1916,  survived  by  one  child,  Julian,  who 
is  now  in  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Independence 
High  School. 

Jacob  Shaper.  An  old  and  honored  resident  of 
Kansas,  Jacob  Shafer  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
lived  on  his  fine  farm  north  of  Topeka,  among  Ms 
children  and  surrounded  with  the  comforts  which 
his  life  of  earnest  endeavor  and  industry  ha^e 
enabled  him  to  accumulate. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  he  was  bom  in  1844  in  Tippe- 
canoe County  about  nine  miles  south  of  the  historic 
battleground  where  General  Harrison  fought  the 
Indians  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
1812.  His  father  was  Jacob  Shafer  Sr.,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  while  the  grandfather  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Jacob  Shafer  Sr.  learned  the  trade  of  gunsmith  while 
living  in  Ohio,  and  then  as  a  young  man  became  an 
early  settler  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  where 
he  acquired  and  developed  a  tract  of  land  as  one  of 
the  pioneer  farmers.  In  1866  he  moved  out  to 
Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  years  and  where  he  died  in  1908.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Stettler  of  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana. 
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Their  children  were:  Susan,  Sarah,  Laura  and  Jacob 
Jr.  The  senior  Mr.  Shafer  was  a  man  of  generous 
heart  and  hospitable  nature,  friendly  and  accom- 
modating, and  his  religious  convictions  were  in  line 
with  those  of  the  Baptist  denomination  and  he 
helped  to  maintain  a  church  of  that  name  in  every 
community  where  he  lived.  He  also  filled  various 
township  offices. 

The  early  years  of  his  life  Jacob  Shafer  Jr.  spent 
in  his  native  county  of  Tippecanoe.  While  there 
he  gained  an  education,  and  in  1862  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  enlisted  in  Company  D  of  the  70th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry.  Somewhat  later  he  was  trans- 
ferred as  a  veteran  to  the  135th  Illinois  Regiment. 
His  service  was  principally  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. For  a  time  he  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Grant.  He  participated  in  much  of  the 
fighting  by  which  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  won  to 
the  Union,  including  the  battle  of  Cape  Girardeau 
and  the  capture  of  Little  Bock.  After  being  mus- 
tered out  at  Mattoon,  Illinois,  he  returned  to  Ver- 
milion County  in  that  state  and  spent  a  year  as  a 
farmer.  Then  in  1866  he  went  to  Mahaska  County, 
Iowa,  with  his  father  and  for  a  number  of  years  was 
a  progressive  farmer  of  that  section. 

Mr.  Shafer  first  came  to  Kansas  in  1879,  locating 
in  Barton  County.  From  this  state  he  went  on  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  followed  mining  for  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Mahaska  County,  Iowa.  Not 
long  afterward  he  came  again  to  Kansas  and  for 
twenty-six  consecutive  years  was  identified  with 
farming  in  Barton  County.  In  1906  Mr.  Shafer 
moved  to  Shawnee  County,  buying  eighty-three  acres 
of  land  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  Kaw  River 
bridge  on  North  Kansas  Avenue.  Since  then  he  has 
spent  his  time  in  general  farming  and  in  dairying. 

Mr.  Shafer  married  for  his  first  wife  Laura  Bryan. 
His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Boyle  of  Mahaska 
County,  Iowa.  Mr.  Shafer  has  six  children:  Lizzie, 
Lewis,  Fred,  Emmett,  Stella  and  Ralph. 

Herman  Genthe.  The  oldest  bakery  establishment 
of  Topeka  under  one  continuous  ownership  and 
management  is  that  conducted  by  Mr.  Barman 
Qenthe,  who  now  has  associated  with  him  his  oldest 
son.  Mr.  Genthe  is  a  master  of  his  trade.  He 
learned  it  as  a  boy  in  Germany,  where  his  ancestors 
so  far  as  known  were  millers  and  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  those  grains  that  furnish  the  staple  food 
stuffs,  wheat  and  rye.  Mr.  Genthe 's  talent  as  a 
maker  of  fine  bread  is  therefore  partly  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  ancestors,  thoui^h  it  has  been  de- 
veloped by  his  individual  experience  covering  many 
years. 

He  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  in  1857,  a  son 
of  Wilhelm  Genthe  and  a  grandson  of  Gottlieb 
Genthe.  His  grandfather  was  bom  in  1793  and  the 
family  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  lived  in  Saxony. 
Wilhelm  Genthe  died  in  Saxony  in  1890. 

Reared  and  educated  in  his  native  country,  Her- 
man Genthe  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  in  1881 
left  Germany  and  made  the  voyage  to  America.' 
Landinp'  in  Baltimore,  he  was  soon  afterward  in 
Waco,  Texas,  and  visited  a  number  of  other  Texas 
towns.  Later  he  was  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
then  in  Chicago,  Hiinois,  and  Vetuming  to  Kansas, 
began  going  about  among  the  towns  and  country 
commnnHies  of  the  state,  and  for  several  years  in 
the  early  '80s  was  employed  at  different  places, 
including  Lazine,  Topeka,  Sedan,  in  Chautauqua 
County,  Coolidge  and  Dodge  City. 


Since  1887  Mr.  Genthe  has  made  Topeka  Ms  per- 
manent home.  In  that  year  he  started  the  bakery 
business  which  he  still  condactSi  though  from  time 
to  time  new  equipment  and  many  modifications  have 
been  introduced  in  the  business.  .  While  all  his 
bakery  products  measure  up  to  a  high  standard,  a 
special  reputation  has  been  attained  by  his  rye 
bread,  and  there  are  a  number  of  towns  outside  of 
Topeka  that  recognize  its  quality  and  give  it  a  large 
patronage.  He  as  well  as  his  son  who  has  since 
become  associated  with  him  has  earned  a  fine  repu- 
tation for  industry  and  honesty  and  the  family  are 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  in  the  capital  city. 

In  1887,  the  year  he  came  to  Topeka,  Mr.  Genthe 
married  Miss  Barbara  Rest,  who  was  bom  in  Cleve« 
land,  Ohio.  Her  father  brought  his  family  overland 
in  immigrant  wagons  to  Kansas,  but  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  Arkansas  and  Nebraska  before  enter- 
ing the  Sunfiower  State.  Mr.  Rost  became  a  well 
known  business  man  in  Topeka,  and  for  many  years 
had  an  establishment  at  old  number  48  Kansas 
Avenue. 

Four  children  have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Genthe,  Ernest,  Olga,  Frances  and  Edward.  The 
son  Ernest,  who  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Topeka  and  a  shorthand  and  typewriting 
course  in  Dougherty's  Business  College,  left  Topeka 
in  1910,  spenmng  a  year  in  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California,  but  then  returned  to 
Topeka  and  became  associated  in  the  bakery  busi- 
ness with  his  father.  He  is  also  well  known  in 
musical  circles.  The  daughter  Olga  has  special 
musical  talent,  has  trained  as  a  vocalist  under 
Miss  Myrtle  Randcliffe,  Miss  Adams  and  Professor 
Springer,  and  has  also  taken  instruction  at  Port- 
land»  Oregon.  She  has  recently  appeared  in  public 
performances  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  For  the*  past 
ten  years  Mr.  Herman  Genthe  and  family  have  lived 
in  a  very  pretty  home  at  735  Lane  Street  in  Topeka. 

Sage  Family  op  Shawnee  County.  The  name 
Sage  has  been  very  prominently  identified  with  Shaw- 
nee County,  particularly  in  the  community  around 
Dover,  for  a  half  century  or  more.  The  family  is  one 
that  would  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  any  com- 
munity. They  have  been  upright  and  conscientious 
citizens,  have  done  their  share  of  the  development 
work  connected  with  the  raising  of  a  new  country  to 
the  best  standards  of  civilization,  and  there  is  proba- 
bly not  a  single  member  of  the  family  who  has  not 
pulled  his  own  weight  in  the  world. 

The  first  of  this  particular  family  to  come  from 
Somersetshire,  England,  the  original  seat  of  the  fam- 
ily, to  America  was  Arthur  Sage.  His  parents  were 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Sage.  Arthur  located 
in  Onondaj^a  County,  New  York.  His  experience  in 
the  New  World  was  very  gratifying,  and  the  reports 
he  sent  back  home  caused  his  ^her  Samuel  to  also 
come  to  America.  He  too  was  favorably  impressed, 
and  about  the  year  1849  he  sent  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  .ioJii  ^^^^  Samuel  Sage  was 
twice  married.  None  of  the  children  of  his  first  wife 
ever  lived  in  America.  One  son  of  the  first  marriage 
was  named  Aaron  and  he  gained  distinction  by  being 
selected  a  member  of  the  Qu^n  's  Guard. 

The  children  of  Samuel  Sage  by  his  second  mar- 
riage were:  Arthur;  Ann,  who  married  Simon  Mayne; 
John ;  Alfred ;  Mark ;  Samuel ;  Aaron ;  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Edward  Stock;  and  Walter.  The  only  one 
of  all  these  children  who  never  lived  in  Kansas  was 
Walter.  Walter  enlisted  in  Battery  F  of  the  Third 
New   York   Light   Artillery   early  in   the   war,   and 
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died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Ncwbern,  North  Carolina, 
unmarried. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  Kansas  were 
John  and  Alfred  Sage,  who  arrived  during  the  decade 
of  the  '508,  when  Kansas  was  still  a  territory,  and 
pre-empted  land  at  Dover.  That  land  is  now  owned 
by  John  B.  Tomson.  These  brothers  when  they  came 
west  were  what  were  known  as  **  tenderfoot.  * '  They 
left  their  families  in  Topeka  until  they  could  build 
shacks  and  start  farming  operations  around  Dover. 
They  went  out  into  the  country  in  a  wagon,  and  the 
first  night  was  one  of  very  great  discomfort.  They 
were  frightened  by  the  howling  of  wolves,  and  not 
knowing  to  what  extent  those  animals  were  dangerous 
they  remained  in  the  covered  wagon  all  night,  one  of 
them  occupying  the  front  end  with  a  gun  and  the 
other  the  rear  with  an  ax.  They  had  no  sleep,  and 
early  the  next  morning  they  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
chagrin  when  they  found,  instead  of  a  pack  of  raven- 
ing wolves,  only  two  or  three  loud  but  practically 
harmless  coyotes.  Later  John  and  Alfred  developed 
into  very  substantial  and  forceful  men  of  early  ter- 
ritorial days.  They  became  associated  with  James 
H.  Lane  and  John  Brown  and  other  leaders  of  the 
noted  free  soilers,  and  had  some  worthy  share  in 
making  Kansas  a  free  state. 

After  John  and  Alfred  came  Mark  Sage,  who  set^ 
tied  on  Mill  Creek,  where  he  kept  a  stage  station. 
Following  him  was  Samuel,  Jr.,  who  settled  at  Dover, 
and  after  the  war  came  Aaron,  with  his  father,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Edward  Stock,  was  the  last 
to  come. 

Samuel  Sage,  father  of  this  large  family  of  Kan- 
sans,  did  not  long  survive  his  arrival  in  Kansas.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  moral  and  physical  strength  and 
courage.  When  Napoleon  threatened  to  conquer  the 
world  Samuel  Sa^e  was  seized  and  drafted  for  the 
British  army.  Being  possessed  of  considerable  talent, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  band  and  for  ten  years  con- 
tinued in  the  English  army  and  participated  in  a 
number  of  the  continental  campaigns  against  Napo- 
leon. He  was  a  man  advanced  in  years  when  he  came 
to  America  and  his  life  was  spent  here  practically 
uneventful.  His  death  occurred  at  the  extreme  age 
of  ninety-eight. 

Arthur,  his  oldest  son,  married  Keziah  Shepard,  and 
of  their  five  children  the  four  who  grew  to  maturity 
were  Ann,  Albert,  Sarah  and  Emily.  The  son  John 
married  Elizabeth  Bassett,  and  they  became  the  par- 
ehta  of  a  large  family.  John  Sage  was  for  many 
years  postmaster  at  Dover.  Alfred  married  Mary 
Bassett  and  some  of  their  children  are  still  living 
near  Dover.  Mark  married  Josephine  Howe,  and  four 
of  his  children  are  still  residents  of  Kansas.  The  son 
Samuel,  Jr.,  was  in  a  Kansas  regiment  during  the 
Civil  war  and  died  from  an  attack  of  the  measles. 

Aaron  Sage,  one  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Davis)  Sage,  has  long  been  a  well  known  resi- 
dent of  the  Dover  community.  He  was  born  in 
England  March  18,  1841,  and  was  eight  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  Ajnerica  by  his  parents.  Beared  on 
a  farm,  with  meager  educational  opportunities,  he 
has  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  He  is  an  honored  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war,  having  served  his  time  before  coming  to  Kansas. 
He  enlisted  and  was  mustered  in  December  13,  1861, 
in  Battery  F  of  the  Third  New  York  Light  Artillery, 
and  remained  in  service  more  than  three  years,  receiv- 
ing his  honorable  discharge  at  Hilton  Head,  South 
Carolina,  March  11,  1865.  He  was  with  his  battery 
in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  at  Whitehall  and  Kingston, 


North  Carolina,  and  made  a  very  honorable  record  as 
a  soldier. 

It  was  in  May,  1865,  when  he  arrived  in  Kansas 
with  his  father.  For  a  time  he  worked  as  a  farm 
hand.  He  laid  the  modest  foundation  of  prosperity 
by  hauling  butter  to  market  with  a  team  of  oxen« 
This  was  a  business  which  required  a  great  deal  of 
enterprise  and  hustle.  He  had  to  get  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  did  not  return  from  hia 
daily  trip  until  long  after  darkness  set  in. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1865  Mr.  Sage  married  Eliza 
(Smith)  Dennett,  Their  five  children  were:  (George; 
Fred;  Clark;  Minnie,  Mrs.  Bert  Bundy;  and  one  that 
died  unnamed  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Aaron  Sage  has  made  life  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  owns  a  farm  of  520  acres  and 
considerable  other  property.  When  the  State  Bank  of 
Dover  was  organized  he  was  one  of  its  incorporators 
and  is  the  only  vice  president  the  bank  has  ever  had. 
He  is  a  member  of  Lincoln  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic,  of  Topeka,  has  held  minor  township  offices, 
in  politics  is  a  republican  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Grimge  and  has  held  office  in  that  organization. 

Georqe  Godfrey  Moobe,  general  agent  for  KanBaa 
of  the  Grermania  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  state  since  1900.  H!e  is  one  of  the 
well  known  and  capable  men  in  the  insurance  field  in 
this  state,  and  has  the  personality  and  energy  which 
make  for  success  in  that  business. 

When  he  first  came  to  Kansas  it  was  as  a  news- 
paper man,  and  his  career  has  been  one  of  somewhat 
varied  interests  and  activities.  He  was  bom  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  November  20,  1872,  grew  up  in 
the  Quaker  City,  graduating  from  high  school  in 
1888,  and  while  still  a  boy  l^gan  to  learn  the  book- 
binder's trade.  For  some  time  he  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  Thomas  C.  Moore  in  the  glass 
manufacturing  industry  at  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

About  1894  Mr.  Moore  came  west  and  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  gained  his  first  experience  in  news- 
paper work.  He  is  essentially  a  business  man,  and 
most  of  his  newspaper  work  was  on  the  business 
side.  In  1900  he  came  to  Kansas  as  circulation 
manager  for  the  Topeka  Capital,  but  in  a  year  or  so 
took  up  the  life  insurance  business  as  special  agent 
for  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Later  he  was  with  the  Des  Moines  Life,  and  in  1912 
became  manager  for  the  State  of  Kansas  of  the 
Germania  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Moore  was  the  organizer  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Botaiy  Club  of  Topeka.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Topeka  Conunercial 
Club,  a  member  of  the  Country  Club  and  the  Shawnee 
Gold  Club,  and  in  various  ways  has  identified  himself 
with  the  material  welfare  of  the  city.  In  Scottish 
Bite  Masonry  he  is  a  E^night  Templar,  York  Bite, 
and  belongs  to  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In  1900  he  mar- 
ried Miss  GeoVgie  Major  of  Liberty,  Missouri.  Both 
are  active  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Topeka. 

Andrew  Benson  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence in  the  oil  fields  of  both  the  East  and  West,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  established  at  Inde- 
pendence, from  which  city  as  headquarters  he  has 
operated  extensively  in  the  oil  and  gas  districts  of 
Southern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Bom  March  5,  1864,  in  Warberg,  Sweden,  he  was 
six  years  of  age  when  his  parents  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1870  and  settled  in  Jamestown,  New  York. 
He  grew  up  there  on  a  farm,  received  a  fair  amount 
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of  schooling,  and  in  1883,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  went 
to  Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
received  some  experience  while  employed  in  a  furni- 
ture factory  at  Jamestown,  New  York.  At  Bradford 
he  became  identified  with  the  oil  business,  and  for 
many  years  was  connected  with  the  Oil  Well  Supijly 
Company  of  that  pity.  In  1898  the  company  sent  him 
to  the  West  Virginia  oil  fields*  In  190^,  with  his 
family,  he  removed  to  Independence,  Kansas,  where 
he  has  since  operated  extensively  as  an  oil  and  gas 
man.  He  occupies  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Booth 
Building  and  has  acquired  some  valuable  properties, 
including  his  fine  residence  at  409  North  Ninth  Street, 
other  residence  buildings,  and  some  unimproved  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Benson  is  president  of  the  Benson  Oil  & 
Oas  Company,  and  of  the  State  Line  Oil  and  Gas 
Company. 

In  politics  he  is  a  progressive,  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  belongs  to  Union  Lodge  No.  334, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Bradford ;  to  Lodge  No. 
780,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at 
Independence,  and  to  the  Protected  Home  Circle  at 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Benson  married  Anna  S.  Engdahl.  She  was 
bom  May  4,  1862,  at  Kalmer,  Sweden,  and  in  1873 
came  to  this  country  with  her  parents,  who  located  in 
Cherry  Oeek,  New  York.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson 
were  bom  four  children :  Flavia,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years;  Carl  W.;  T.  W.,  who  is  now  a  junior 
in  the  law  school  of  the  Kansas  State  University;  and 
Allen  Duane,  who  died  when  one  year  of  age. 

The  son,  Carl  W.  Benson,  attended  the  public  schools 
.  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  graduated  from  the  high 
school  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  in  1903,  and  has 
since  identified  himself  with  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
As  a  representative  of  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company 
he  was  sent  to  Independence,  and  in  1905  to  Bartles- 
ville,  Oklahoma,  for  one  year.  In  1906  he  entered 
tiie  service  of  the  Standard  Asphalt  and  Bubber  Com- 
pany and  remained  with  that  corporation  until  1911. 
Since  then  he  has  been  in  business  for  himself  as  an 
oil  and  gas  well  drilling  contractor,  and  has  put  down 
many  wells  in  Southeastern  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  He  is  a  director  in  the  State  Line  Oil  and 
Gas  Company  and  a  stockholder  in  that  and  in  the 
Benson  Oil  and  Qas  Company.  He  is  a  progressive 
in  politics,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
af&Uated  with  Elks  Lodge  No.  780  at  Independence. 
He  was  married  in  1908,  at  Independence,  to  Miss  Nina 
C.  Nees.  Her  father,  W.  M.  Nees,  is  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  at  Brazil,  Indiana.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson 
have  one  child,  Beverly  Jane,  bom  May  7,  1914. 

Andrew  Benson  was  the  twelfth  of  thirteen  children 
bom  to  Bern  and  Edla  (Gunnarson)  Benson.  His 
father  was  bom  at  Warberg,  Sweden,  in  1816,  was  a 
farmer  in  his  native  country  and  also  served  his  time 
in  the  regular  army  of  that  nation.  In  1870  he 
brought  his  family  to  America,  settling  on  a  farm  at 
Jamestown,  New  York,  where  he  lived  until  his  death 
in  1902.  He  was  a  republican  and  an  active  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His  wife  was  bom  at  War- 
berg, Sweden,  in  1821,  and  died  at  Jamestown,  New 
York,  in  1908.  Of  their  large  family  of  children  the 
four  now  living  are :  Anna  L.,  who  lives  at  Jamestown, 
New  York,  the  widow  of  Andrew  Erickson,  who  was  a 
blacksmith*;  Olaf,  who  lives  retired  at  Jamestown,  was 
an  oil  operator  and  spent  twelve  years  in  the  oil  fields 
around  Independence,  Kansas;  Christine  is  the  wife 
of  Andrew  Benson  (not  related),  who  is  a  retired 
furniture  manufacturer,  and  they  live  at  Jamestown; 
the  fourth  is  Andrew  Benson. 


GiOROE  HuOHBS.  Since  coming  to  the  United 
States,  in  1882,  George  Hughes  has  been  connected 
with  the  management  of  vast  farming  and  ranching 
enterprises.  For  years  he  took  care  of  the  interests 
of  others,  in  both  Texas  and  Kansas,  but  during  the 
past  five  years  has  been  carrying  on  operations  on 
his  own  account,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  hand- 
some property  on  Bochester  Boad,  north  of  North 
Topeka,  which  is  known  as  the  Stanley  farm. 

George  Hughes  was  born  at  Brighton,  England, 
in  1865,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Frances 
(Ford)  Hughes.  His  father  was  bom  about  1820, 
in  Berkshire,  England,  while  his  mother  was  a  native 
of  Pingrevi^,  Cornwall.  The  Ford  family  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  and  it  is  a  tradition  that  the  Fords 
went  to  England  vdth  William  the  Conqueror  and 
were  given  the  country  of  Cornwall  as  they  were  the 
only  ones  who  could  subdue  the  natives.  Thomas 
H.  and  Frances  Hughes  were  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters:  James,  who  died  in  London, 
in  1914;  Caroline,  who  passed  away  in  that  city  in 
1906,  as  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Frazier  Coraiph;  John, 
who  died  in  London  in  1897;  Mary,  of  Whitechapel, 
England,  where  she  has  charge  of  a  charitable  insti- 
tution; Arthur,  who  is  detained  in  Italy  by  reason 
of  the  European  war;  George,  of  this  review;  and 
Lillian,  who,  with  her  husband,  was  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Titanic  when  it  struck  an  iceberg  in 
mid-ocean,  she  being  on  her  way  to  visit  her  brother, 
George. 

George  Hughes  was  educated  in  his  native  country 
and  m  1882  came  to  the  United  States  and  went  to 
the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas,  where  he  secured  employ- 
ment with  the  101  Ranch,  one  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prises of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Mr.  Hughes  con- 
tinued with  the  concern  for  two  years  in  Texas,  and 
during  this  time  showed  such  marked  ability,  both 
in  the  handling  of  men  and  in  the  management  of 
the  business  affairs,  that  in  1885  he  was  transferred 
to  Kansas,  to  take  charge  of  the  company's  new 
ranch  of  10,000  acres,  located  in  Chase  County. 
There  he  continued  as  the  manager  of  the  101  Ranch, 
of  the  Texas  Cattle  Company  until  1887,  when  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  was  built  through  Chase  County 
and  the  large  ranch  became  dissolved.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  then  employed  by  various  concerns  in  the  capac- 
ity of  manager  and  superintendent,  discharging 
every  duty  so  well  that  he  built  up  a  state-wide  repu- 
tation in  this  connection.  In  1903  he  took  charge 
of  the  interests  of  the  Hughes  family,  which  con- 
cerned the  management  of  1,900  acres  of  Chase 
County  land,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  up  to 
and  including  the  year  1907.  In  1908  he  changed 
his  residence  to  Topeka,  where  he  built  a  large, 
modern  residence  at  No.  1627  Buchanan  Street,  and 
in  1911  bought  a  fine  farm  four  miles  north  of  North 
Topeka,  on  Rochester  Road,  this  being  known  as  the 
Stanley  Farm.  On  this  tract  of  140  acres,  Mr. 
Hughes  is  doing  general  farming,  under  modem 
methods,  and  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery. 
He  has  also  made  a  decided  success  of  the  stock 
business,  and  in  the  year  1914  sold  ninety-four  head 
of  hogs  and  a  large  number  of  cattle.  He  expects 
his  sales  this  year  to  be  much  greater.  It  is  Mr. 
Hughes'  policy  to  do  well  by  those  in  his  emoloy 
who  show  fidelity  and  loyalty,  and  is  trying  Henry 
Ford 's  plan  in  this  connection.  He  makes  his  tenant 
his  partner,  a  policy  that  is  working  out  exceedingly 
well,  paying  a  moderate  wage,  but  giving  also  an 
additional  wage  of  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  from 
his  farm.  In  the  ownership  and  management  of  this 
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property,  Mr.  Hughes  has  as  a  partner  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw,  also  an  experienced  farmer  and  stockman, 
and  the  combination  has  been  mutually  beneficial. 
As  a  good  business  man,  Mr.  Hughes  has  contributed 
to  the  commercial  and  industrial  strength  of  his 
community,  as  a  progressive  agriculturist  he  is  also 
a  factor  in  Shawnee  County's  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  as  a  citizen  he  takes  a  part  in  the  things 
that  are  worth  while  and  making  for  civic  benefit. 
His  standing  in  commercial  circles  in  an  excellent 
one  and  has  been  built  up  through  years  of  hon- 
orable and  straightforward  dealing  with  his  fellows. 
He  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  leading  fraternal 
orders. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Hughes  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Lena  Cogdell,  of  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  a 
member  of  an  old  family  from  Virginia,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Cogdell,  sheriff  of  Sedgwick  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  have  three  children,  namely: 
Thomas,  aged  eleven  years;  Caroline,  who  is  nine 
years  old;  and  George,  aged  seven  years. 

John  Poeter.  This  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  old 
pioneers  of  Kansas  territory.  It  was  fifty-seven 
years  ago  when  he  established  his  first  home  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  Shawnee  County  and  there 
began  working  out  his  own  destiny  and  to  some 
extent  the  destiny  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state  and 
the  welfare  of  his  children.  It  is  a  name  that 
will  always  be  spoken  with  respect,  and  those  who 
bear  it  in  the  future  will  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  in  the  splendid  character  df 
their  pioneer  Kansas  ancestor,  John  Porter. 

He  was  a  native  of  England,  born  July  11,  1822, 
and  was  the  only  member  of  his  immediate  family 
to  come  to  America.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm  and  his  education  was  limited.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  in  England  to  Mary  Ann  Lunn  he 
started  for  the  United  States.  It  was  his  belief 
that  the  better  economic  conditions  of  America 
would  enable  him  to  find  a  home  for  himself,  and  in 
later  years  that  ambition  was  well  realized.  A 
sailing  vessel  brought  him  and  his  young  wife 
across  the  ocean,  and  they  were  six  weeks  two 
days  in  making  the  passage.  Their  first  home  in 
America  was  at  Monroeville,  Ohio.  Soon  after  their 
arrival  their  first  child,  Henry,  was  bom. 

They  next  moved  to  Bellevue,  Ohio.  John  Porter 
came  to  America  a  poor  many.  During  the  few 
years  spent  in  Ohio  he  prospered  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cumulated property  to  the  value  of  about  $600. 

While  he  was  living  in  Ohio  the  people  of  that 
state  and  the  entire  country  were  much  stirred  up 
by  the  story  of  "bleeding  Kansas,"  and  of  the 
struggle  then  going  on  between  the  free  and  pro- 
slavery  element  in  the  contention  as  to  whether 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  should  enter  the  Union  free 
or  slave  states.  There  were  two  motives  govern- 
ing John  Porter  in  his  removal  to  Kansas.  He 
wanted  to  share  in  that  liberal  movement  to  make 
it  a  free  state.  Even  more  was  he  influenced  by 
the  opportunity  to  secure  cheap  land  and  thereby 
develop  a  home  for  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him. 

Having  sold  his  interest  in  Ohio,  he  started  in  a 
wagon  drawii  by  horses  and  traveled  westward 
toward  the  goal  of  his  future  hopes.  In  passing 
through  Missouri,  as  a  pronounced  Union  man,  he 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  He  made  the 
entire  journey  to  Kansas  by  wagon.  However,  his 
wife  and  children  went  by  rail  as  far  as  St.  Louis, 
and  then  took  a  river  boat  to  Leavenworth,  from 


there  hiring  a  conveyance  that  carried  them  to  the 
land  Mr.  Porter  had  bought  in  WiUiamsport  Town- 
ship of  Shawnee  Counter. 

For  160  acres^  comprising  the  southeast  quarter 
of  Section  21,  in  that  township,  Mr.  Porter  paid 
$500.  The  first  thing  was  to  secure  quarters  for  the 
family  against  the  approach  of  winter.  Their  first 
habitation  was  a  log  cabin  about  8  by  10  feet,  situ- 
ated on  Six  Mile  Creek  and  owned  by  James  Sam- 
merwell,  the  old  Indian  missionary.  There  was  no 
chinkinff  between  the  logs  of  this  cabin,  and  mud 
had  to  be  daubed  in  the  cracks  before  the  coming 
of  cold  weather. 

It  was  in  that  Township  of  Shawnee  County  that 
John  Porter  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  thrifty,  and  had  all  the  worthy 
qualities  that  are  a  priceless  gift  to  any  new  com- 
munity. In  1859  he  completed  his  naturalization, 
and  in  the  following  year  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  Abraham  Lmcoln.  Throughout  he  was  a 
i^onounced  Union  man,  and  when  Price  invaded 
Kansas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he  became  a 
member  of  the  state  militia  and  participated  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Blue.  He  was  reared  a  Methodist, 
belonged  to  that  church  in  Ohio,  and  soon  after  com- 
ing to  Kansas  he  joined  the  church  at  Auburn. 

John  Porter  passed  through  all  the  stirring  events 
of  the  formative  period  of  Kansas.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  border  troubles,  the  frequent  droughts, 
grasshopper  plagues  and  all  the  privations  of  pio- 
neering. He  helped  his  neighbors,  and  joined  with 
other  members  of  the  community  in  carrying  out 
movements  for  the  public  good.  Politically  he  was 
a  republican  and  was  one  of  the  early  antagonists 
of  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  death  of  this  splendid  old  Kansas  pioneer 
occurred  in  1906.  His  wife  had  died  ten  years 
previously.  Their  four  children  were:  rienry, 
Thomas,  Hannah  and  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  was  the 
only  one  of  the  children  bom  in  Kansas. 

Henry  Porter,  who  has  continued  in  his  commu- 
nity some  of  the  enviable  qualities  of  citizenship 
possessed  by  his  father,  was  born  January  11,  1852, 
in  Ohio.  He  was  very  young  when  brought  to 
Kansas,  and  he  grew  up  on  the  frontier  and  was 
inured  to  the  hard  work  required  to  develop  and 
cultivate  a  Kansas  farm.  Little  opportunity  was 
given  him  to  attend  school,  but  he  is  a  man  of  wide 
observation  and  acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs. 
He  has  spent  his  active  career  as  a  farmer  and 
stock  raiser,  and  now  owns  160  acres,  the  old  h<^me 
farm,  which  his  father  had  originally  purchased. 

In  1895  Henry  Porter  majried  Mattie  Taylor.  They 
have  a  son,  Clyde  Henry,  bom  November  27,  1896. 
Mr.  Porter  has  beeil  an  active  citizen,  served  two 
years  as  township  treasurer  and  three  years  as  town- 
ship trustee.  He  is  a  republican  and  he  and  his 
wife  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Ralph  F.  Moore,  who  began  his  career  as  a  clerk 
at  Topeka  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  is  now  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  Hall  Stationery  Com- 
pany of  that  city,  is  one  of  the  younger  element  of 
successful  business  men  in  Kansas,  and  has  the  char- 
acteristic modesty  of  those  who  raise  themselves  by 
their  own  efforts  to  the  plane  of  prosperity. 

A  native  Kansan,  he  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Shaw- 
nee County,  October  4,  1873,  a  son  of  Lawrence  W. 
and  Edith  (Ayles)  Moore.  His  father  was  bora  in 
1832  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  was  reared 
and  married.  He  followed  merchandising  at  Sing 
Sing  and  other  points  in  New  York  until  the  outbreak 
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of  the  dvil  war.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  New 
York  regiment  and  served  practieally  throughout  the 
period  of  hostilities,  being  honorably  discharged  at 
the  .dose.  In  one  of  the  engagements  in  which  he 
was  a  participant  and  during  a  charge  he  received 
a  wound  from  the  butt  of  a  musket  over  the  eye. 
In  1866  Lawrence  W.  Moore  moved  to  Kansas,  and 
for  about  forty  years  followed  farming  in  Shawnee 
Ck>unty.  He  died  in  1908  while  his  wife  passed  away 
in  1905. 

Among  his  parents'  seven  children,  six  of  whom 
are  still  living,  Balph  F.  Moore  was  the  fifth.  His 
parents  made  their  home  in  Topeka  from  1880,  and 
he  grew  up  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  When  he  became  a 
clerk  at  the  age  of  fifteen  it  was  in  the  Kellam 
Book  and  Stationery  Company;  and  that  early  expe- 
rience gave  a  permanent  bent  to  his  career.  In 
1898  he  opened  a  book  and  stationery  store  known 
as  the  Moore  Book  &  Stationery  Company,  his  asso- 
ciate being  Dr.  A.  S.  Embree.  In  October,  1902,  with 
WiUard  Hall,  he  bought  the  interest  of  Doctor 
£mbree  and  later  the  Hall  Stationery  Company  was 
incorporated  for  the  handling  of  books,  a  large  line 
of  office  stationery  and  office  furniture  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  concerns  of  its  kind  in 
Kansas.  ^ 

Mr.  Moore  is  an  active  member  of  the  Topeka 
Conunercial  Club^  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  and  a 
republican  in  politics.  While  most  of  his  success  has 
come  from  merchandising,  Mr.  Moore  has  a  hobby 
and  now  gives  it  a  part  of  his  time  and  attention. 
This  hobby  is  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  and 
John  V.  Abrahams  own  a  section  of  land  in  Shawnee 
County,  and  on  this  land  some  fine  Hereford  cattle 
are  raised,  and  Mr.  Moore  is  giving  much  study  to 
improving  his  property. 

In  1910  Mr.  Moore  married  Gertrude  Burr  of 
Emporia,  Kansas,  daughter  of  Capt.  Bufus  H.  Burr. 

William  C.  Sewi&ll.  While  Montgomery  County 
has  contributed  many  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world  through  its  oil  and  gas  fields,  it  is  primarily 
and.  essentially  an  agricultural  coun^,  and  many  of 
its  more  substantial  citizens  laid  the  basis  of  their 
prosperity  as  farmers.  One  of  these  is  William  C. 
Sewell,  who  is  now  living  at  Independence,  and  since 
retiring  from  the  farm  has  busied  himself  with  the 
management  of  a  number  of  property  interests. 

In  his  period  of  residence  in  Montgomery  County 
practically  every  development  of  importance  has  oc- 
curred since  the  Indians  left  this  section  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Sewell  was  bom  in  Overton  County,  Tennessee, 
June  11,  1854,  a  son  of  J.  6.  and  Catherine  Maybury 
Sewell.  His  grandfather  came  from  North  Carolina 
to  Tennessee,  and  the  family  record  is  one  of  praise- 
worthy participation  in  pioneer  life  and  in  all  the 
relationships  which  come  to  "upright  and  honorable 
men. 

When  William  C.  Sewell  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  was  one  of  the  family  group  which  crossed  the 
country  in  a  prairie  schooner  and  arrived  at  Inde- 
pendence, Kansas,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1871.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  attended  the  public  schools  of  Over- 
ton County,  Tennessee,  and  was  equipped  to  take  up 
real  life  when  he  arrived  in  this  pioneer  section  of 
Kansas.  A  few  days  after  reaching  Independence  his 
father  moved  to  a  homestead  about  twelve  miles  from 
Indei>6ndence,  and  during  the  next  five  years  William 
C.  Sewell  worked  at  home  and  completed  his  education 
in  Die  local  schools. 

Since  he  was  twenty-two  he  has  been  an  independent 


farmer  and  business  man.  Starting  with  a  small 
property  he  developed  it  by  good  management  and 
when  he  sold  out  a  few  years  ago  he  had  400  acres, 
situated  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Independence. 
Since  the  fall  of  1910  he  has  lived  in  Independence, 
and  has  ample  employment  for  his  energies  in  looking 
after  his  investments  in  that  city.  Besides  his  resi- 
dence at  700  West  Laurel  Street,  Mr.  Sewell  owns  a 
residence  property  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
Thirteenth  streets,  another  at  409  North  Thirteenth, 
one  at  Eleventh  and  Chestnut,  a  bakery  and  dwelling 
on  West  Chestnut,  a  residence  building  at  305  North 
Thirteenth,  and  two  residence  properties  and  store 
buildings  in  Tyro. 

While  living  in  the  country  Mr.  Sewell  served  as 
treasurer  of  his  home  township  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  school  board.  He  is  independent  in  politics. 
His  church  is  the  Christian.  On  May  18,  1876,  in 
Montgomery  County,  Mr.  Sewell  married  Miss  Aurora 
E.  James,  a  daughter  of  J.  L.  andr  Martha  Ann  James. 
Her  mother  is  now  deceased  and  her  father  afterward 
lived  near  Wayside  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dora 
Hudson.  He  died  July  25,  1916.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sewell  have  eight  children:  G.  L.  is  a  farmer  in 
Montana;  Walter  is  now  a  junior  in  Drake  Univer- 
sity at  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Estella  is  the  wife  of  Carl 
Creps  of* Montana;  Annie  is  the  wife  of  D.  P.  Douglas, 
a  farmer  at  Webb,  Colorado;  Harry  L.  lives  at  home 
and  is  building  im  some  good  connections  in  the  insur- 
ance business;  Paul  is  attending  the  Montgomery 
County  High  School,  as  is  also  the  next  younger  child, 
James,  wMle  Ernest  is  in  the  grade  schools  at  In- 
dependence. 

William  Oliver  has  been  a  resident  of  Kaiftas  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  carried  on  some  very  prosperous  activities  as  a 
farmer  and  truck  raiser  in  the  vicinity  of  Topeka. 

He  was  born  in  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin.  His 
father  Evan  Oliver  was  born  in  Wales  in  1830,  and 
came  to  America  in  1836  when  a  boy  of  six  years, 
his  parents  settling  near  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin.  The 
Olivers  were  pioneers  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  and 
pursued  farming  and  developed  a  fine  homestead 
which  members  of  the  family  occupied  for  a  great 
many  years.  In  1856  Evan  Oliver  married  Cath- 
erine James  of  Iowa  County.  To  their  union  were 
born  eleven  children  and  those  still  living  are. 
William,  Emma,  Mary,  Evelyn,  Elizabeth,  Charles, 
David,  Eugene  and  Thomas.  Emma  resides  in  Joliet, 
•Illinois,  Mary  in  Spring  Valley,  Illinois,  Evelyn  in 
Chicago,  Elizabeth  in  Joliet,  Charles  on  Vancouver 
Island  in  British  Columbia,  David  in  Braidwood, 
Illinois,  Eugene  at  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois,  and 
Thomas  at  Joliet,  Illinois.  Evan  Oliver,  the  father 
of  these  children  was  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  which  he  served  as  an  official,  and 
was  a  man  of  kind  and  affectionate  disposition,  and 
highly  esteemed.  Soon  after  his  son  William 
removed  out  to  Republic  County,  Kansas,  Evan 
started  to  visit  him  there.  On  reaching  Doniphan 
County,  Kansas,  he  became  temporarily  deranged, 
left  the  train,  and  for  thirty  days  wandered  on  the 
river  bluffs  without  nourishment.  On  account  of 
this  exposure  and  his  advanced  vears  he  died  in 
1886. 

William  Oliver  spent  his  early  life  in  Wisconsin, 
receiving  a  fair  education,  and  developing  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  and  body  adequate  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  mature  life.  On  leaving  Wisconsin  he 
moved  to  Will  County,  Illinois,  and  from  there  came 
to  Republic  County,  Kansas,  in  1877.     Locating  at 
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Wayne  in  Bepublici  County  he  carried  on  a  hard- 
ware business  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  1901 
sold  out  and  came  to  Shawnee  County,  establishing 
his  home  half  a  mile  south  of  the  State  farm  for 
two  yeairs.  In  1904  h  i  bought  ten  acres  near  Topeka 
on  the  Rochester  road,  and  added  to  it  sixteen  acres 
more  which  he  has  successfully  and  profitably 
employed  in  the  raising  of  potatoes  and  com.  He 
has  also  developed  a  very  attractive  home.  As  a 
potato  raiser  he  ranks  among  the  leaders,  especially 
in  the  high  yield  per  acre,  some  seasons  his  fields 
having  produced  as  much  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1877  Mr.  Oliver  married  Miss 
Phoebe  Ann  Fletcher  of  "Will  County,  Illinois.  She 
died  in  June,  1913. 

Mahlon  F.  Stout.  Many  of  the  finest  citizens  of 
Kansas  were  never  heard  of  outside  of  their  home 
state.  The'r  names  in  fact  have  not  been  generally 
known  outside  of"  their  home  communities  and 
counties.  They  led  quiet,  unostentatious  lives. 
They  did  the  duties  which  lay  nearest  them,  they 
were  honest,  straightforward,  beloved  and  idolized 
in  their  home,  upheld  all  the  moral  virtues  and 
practically  everything  which  their  lives  touched  was 
benefited  thereby. 

Such  a  citizen  was  the  late  Mahlon  F.  Stout  of 
Williamsport  Township  in  Shawnee  County.  He 
did  not  live  to  a  great  age,  but  he  filled  his  brief 
life  with  a  multitude  of  kindly  and  benignant 
activitipR.  Fe  was  born  in  Clinton  County.  Ohio, 
June  30,  1850,  one  of  fourteen  children.  Of  the 
thirteen  that  grew  to  maturity  only  three  are  now 
living.  Their  parents  were  Seneca  and  Bachel 
(Cleven'ger)  Stout.  Seneca  Stout  was  an  Oh'o 
farmer,  a  Methodist  and  a  republican.  In  1857 
the  family  removed  to  Illinois,  first  locating  in 
Logan  County  and  afterwards  in  Tazewell  Cotfnty, 
where  both  parents  died. 

The  youthful  years  of  Mahlon  F.  Stout  were 
largely  spent  in  Tazewell  County,  Illinois.  His 
home  was  a  farm  and  his  environment  the  whole- 
some country  district.  A  district  school  gave  him 
an  education,  but  he  was  able  to  attend  it  only 
during  the  winter  months.  Two  of  his  older  brothers 
entered  the  TTnfon  army  durino*  the  Civil  war,  and 
both  gave  their  lives  as  sacrifices  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  institutions  of  America. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
Mahlon  F.  Stout  considered  that  he  was  one  too 
many  in  a  rather  crowded  household,  and  deter- 
mined that  he  would  relieve  his  parents  of  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  of  providing  for  him  any 
further.  Thus  placing  himself  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, he  worked  for  several  years  as  a  farm  hand. 

About  that  time  he  read  Albert  D.  Richardson's 
book  "Beyond  the  Mississippi."  It  served  to  stim- 
ulate his  imagination  and  to  fire  his  desire  to  make 
Kansas  his  future  home.  The  opportunity  to  visit 
the  wonderful  Sunfiower  State  came  in  the  fall  of 
1869.  He  rode  a  horse  amd  drove  a  herd  of  cattle 
belonging  to  Jeptha  D.  Vawter  and  B.  F.  Vawter, 
father  and  son,  who  at  that  time  lived  at  Waveland, 
a  postoffice  and  formerly  on  the  old  stage  route 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  Shawnee  County  in 
Williamsport  Township.  Arriving  in  Kansas  Mahlon 
F.  Stout  spent  ten  months  here.  He  then  returned 
to  Hlinois  and  lived  there  about  fifteen  months. 

When  he  came  aeain  it  was  to  make  Kansas  his 
permanent  home.  At  first  he  rented  land  from  R.  U. 
Farnsworth  near  Waveland,  but  in  April,  1875, 
moved  to  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  his  wife.    It 


was  in  that  community  that  practically  all  the  rest 
of  his  days  were  spent.  In  1913  Mr.  Stout  moTed 
to  a  small  place  adjoining  Wakarusa,  and  died  there 
October  20,  1913,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

On  October  7,  1873,  just  a  few  days  over  thirty 
years  before  his  death,  he  married  Sabrina  C. 
Vawter.  They  became  the  parents  of  five  children. 
Two  of  them  died  in  infancy.  Dffie  M.  is  the  wife 
of  Lewis  G.  Stahl  of  Wakarusa.  The  only  son  is 
Herbert  O.  The  daughter  Laura  Mabel  is  Mrs. 
James  F.  Dickson. 

The  late  Mr.  Stout  was  a  man  who  stood  de- 
servedly high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men.  A 
member  of  no  church,  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  de^ 
reverence  for  true  religion  of  any  denomination. 
He  loved  children  and  in  his  own  home  was  the 
ideal  husband  and  father.  Strictly  temperate  in 
his  habits,  frugal,  industrious  and  thrifty,  consid- 
erate towards  all  humanity,  honest  in  his  relations 
to  his  fellowmen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  enjbyed 
the  confidence*  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  At  one  time  his  name  was  pat  on 
the  ballot  for  justice  of  the  peace  without  his 
knowledge  and  he  received  everjr  vote  cast  but 
one.  Even  so  he  declined  to  qualify  for  the  ofilee. 
Many  hundreds  of  Shawnee  County  people  knew 
and  esteemed  kim  and  he  is  still  remembered  and 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  The  life  and  ehar- 
acter  of  such  a  man  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  by 
his  descendants  through  all  future  generations. 

David  Millinoton  Howard.  Bossville  eonata 
among  its  departed  benefactors  few  who  oecupied  a 
larger  or  more  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the 
community  than  did  the  late  David  MiUington  How- 
ard. One  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stockmen  of 
Shawnee  County,  to  his  study  and  investigation  the 
agriculturists  of  this  section  are  largely  indebted  for 
their  knowledge  of  conditions  and  modem  methods, 
and  as  a  financier  he  was  active  in  the  promotion  of 
some  of  the  leading  banking  institutions  of  this  part 
of  the  county.  Moreover,  he  was  a  citisen  of  sterling 
character,  whose  influence  for  good  was  felt  in  what- 
ever wfdk  of  life  his  activities  were  centered.   • 

Mr.  Howard  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Shaf tsbury, 
Vermont,  October  15,  1841,  a  son  of  Jared  and  Mary 
Ann  (Matson)  Howard,  also  natives  of  that  place, 
where  the  father  was  bom  in  1800  and  the  mother  in 
1809.  Jared  Howard  was  a  son  of  Otis  and  PoDy 
(MiUington)  Howard,  the  former  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
Vermont,  and  the  latter  of  Shaftsbury.  Otis  Howard 
fought  as  a  soldier  of  the  Continental  army  daring 
the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  suffered  all 
the  privations  and  hardships  which  the  patriots  of  the 
time  often  had  to  endure  in  that  struggle,  he  and  his 
comrades  at  one  time  being  reduced  to  the  flesh  of 
dead  horses  for  their  food.  His  father  and  two  broth- 
ers  had  emigrated  to  America  prior  to  the  Bevolutioa 
from  England.  Otis  Howard  had  a  brother  Jared  and 
another  named  Enos  J.  The  former's  daughter, 
Sylvia,  became  the  mother  of  ez- President  William 
Howard  Taft.  Otis  and  Polly  (MiUington)  Howard 
were  the  parents  of  six  chUdren,  namely :  Jared,  the 
father  of  David  M.  Howard;  Jacob  M.,  who  was 
United  States  senator  from  Michigan  during  the  Civil 
war;  Otis,  who  spent  his  life  and  died  on  a  farm 
near  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Rebecca,  who  never  married 
and  died  a  wealthy  woman  in  Michigan;  PoUy,  who 
resided  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  she  died;  and 
Rachel,  who  died  at  Wyandotte,  Kansas. 

Jared  Howard,  the  father  of  David  M.  HowaH, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislatare 
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three  times  as  a  democrat,  and  during  the  Civil  war 
supported  the  Union.  He  married  Mary  Ann  Matson 
at  Shaftsburj,  and  the^  became  the  parents  of  eight 
children ;  Jacob  M.,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Yates,  New 
York;  Otis,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Vermont, 
but  died  at  Rossville,  Kansas;  Solomon,  who  was  three 
times  elected  to  the  Vermont  Legislature  as  a  demo- 
crat, and  spent  his  entire  life  in  that  state;  Jared,  a 
citizen  of  high  standing  at  Bennington,  Vermont; 
David  Millin^on ;  Mary,  who  married  Cyrus  W.  Hig- 
ginbotham,  of  Rossville,  Kansas;  Lurana,  who  mar- 
ried James  K.  Conley,  of  New  York,  and  now  a 
resident  of  RossviUe;  and  Bachel  M.,  who  married 
lieander  Mosley,  of  New  York,  and  also  resides  at 
Hossville. 

After  a  long  and  useful  life  in  Vermont,  Jared 
Howard  moved  with  his  family  to  Bossville,  Kansas, 
in  1872,  and  bought  a  farm  near  the  village,  on  which 
he  died  in  1874.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  of 
uncommon  ability  and  education,  and  was  thoroughly 
conversant  wfth  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  His  wife 
survived  him  until  1884,  when  she,  too,  passed  away 
at  Bossville.  She  was  a  woman  of  rennement  and 
education,  and,  like  her  husband,  a  wide  reader. 
Jacob  M.  Howard,  an  imcle  of  David  M.  Howard, 
drew  up  the  first  republican  platform,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  to 
which  he  went  as  a  Seward  man,  but  from  which  he 
returned  as  a  stanch  supporter  of  Lincoln,  whose 
close  friend  he  was  ever  after,  and  with  whom  he  was 
frequently  called  into  consultation.  He  died  at 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

David  Millington  Howard  was  reared  as  a  farmer 
boy  and  secur^  his  early  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  native  community,  which  he  attended 
until  reaching  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  at  that 
time  being  sent  to  the  academy  at  North  Bennington, 
Vermont,  to  complete  his  training.  As  was  customary 
in  those  days,  frequent  entertainments  were  given  at 
the  academy,  in  which  the  students  participated.  Not 
long  after  Mr.  Howard's  arrival,  such  an  entertain- 
ment was  given,  and,  that  no  partiality  might  be 
apparent,  he  was  invited  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram. To  the  surprise  and*no  small  amusement  of 
both  pupils  and  teachers,  the  rough  country  boy 
accepted  the  invitation  and  chose  as  his  subject  ' '  The 
Power  of  Eloquence."  Speculation  was  nfe  among 
the  students  as  to  how  much  ''eloquence''  the  country 
boy  would  produce,  and  still  greater  was  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  fun  they  were  going  to  have  at  nis 
expense.  The  appointed  day  came  and  "The  Power 
of  Eloquence ' '  was  produced,  but  with  a  far  different 
result  than  had  been  anticipated.  When  Mr.  Howard 
concluded  his  oration,  both  teachers  and  fellow-stu- 
dents realized  that  the  farmer  boy 's  ability  and  power 
of  Oratory  far  surpassed  those  of  any  member  of  the 
school,  and  instead  of  derision  he  received  the  defer- 
ential congratulations  of  all  who  had  heard  him. 
Again  the  farmer  boy  scored  when,  at  the  close  of  his 
course  at  the  academy,  he  excelled  in  scholarship,  as 
he  had  in  oratory.  It  was  all  the  more  to  his  credit 
that,  while  attending  school,  he  also  had  heavy  duties 
on  the  home  farm,  it  being  necessary  for  him  to  arise 
at  2  o  'dock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  get  his  chores 
done  in  time  to  go  to  school,  as  he  had  200  head  of 
sheep  to  feed,  as  well  as  other  stock  to  take  care  of. 
He  had  one  great  advantage  over  his  city  school- 
mates, however,  in  that  he  had  his  father,  who  had 
taught  school  for  twenty  years,  as  an  able  director 
and  preceptor. 

After  completing  his  education,  Mr.  Howard  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  for  two  years  and  on  differ- 
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^ent  occasions  proved  himself  the  master  of  difficult 
'situations.  He  then  began  his  career  as  a  farmer, 
and  agricultural  work  continued  to  hold  his  attention 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  Kansas,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Chettie 
A.  Stanley,  of  Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  who  was  bom 
August  14,  1851,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jane 
(Fuller)  Stanley,  both  natives  of  Shaftsbury.  The 
father  followed  farming  very  successfully  all  of  his 
life  and  died  at  Shaftsbury,  while  the  mother  spent 
her  closing  years  at  Bossville,^ with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Howard. 

Mr.  Howard,  as  stated,  made  farming  his  principal 
pursuit.  He  was  one.  of  the  first  to  euccessf  lidly  raise 
alfalfa  in  Kansas,  And  for  a  number  of  years  made 
this  his  foremost  crop.  He  made  many  experiments 
as  to  the  best  time  for  successful  seeding  and  found 
from  August  20th  to  September  20th  to  be  the  best 
time  for  the  first  seeding,  and  for  dead  spots  in 
the  spring  from  March  25th  to  May  25th.  His  home 
is  located  upon  a  fine  400-acre  tract  of  Kaw  bottom 
land,  adjoining  Bossville,  and  the  house  now  located 
there  was  built  in  1915,  being  a  modem  structure  in 
every  way,  having  its  own  electric  lighting  plant  and 
all  the  conveniences  of  a  town  house.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Howard  owned  1,280  acres  of  ranch  landj  but 
sold  this  and  his  stock  one  year  before  his  death. 
He  was  a  breeder  of  Durham  cattle,  Poland-China 
hogs,  and.  Hambletonian  horses,  all  of  pedigreed 
stock;  and  in  addition  was  an  apiarist  of  something 
more  than  local  note,  handling  Italian  and  C^rian 
bees,  the  former  of  which  he  found  the  easier  to 
handle,  while  the  latter  was  the  best  worker.  His 
widow  only  keeps  a  few  bees  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  his  farming  interests,  Mr.  Howard 
had  extensive  financial  holdings.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Bossville  State  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death,  an  institution 
that  owed  much  to  his  wise  and  far-seeing  judgment; 
and  was  a  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Silver  Lake 
State  Bank  and  the  Delia  State  Bank.  In  politics  he 
was  a  progressive  democrat  and  took  an  active  part 
in  politics  in  Shawnee  County,  which  he  represented 
three  times  in  the  Kansas  Legislature,  first  in  1891, 
again  during  Governor  Llewellyn's  administration, 
when  he  was  elected  on  the  people's  ticket,  and  the 
last  time  in  1908,  when  he  was  elected  as  an  inde- 
pendent democrat.  While  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  he  was  always  a  liberal  contributor  to  church 
movements  and  the  building  of  houses  of  worship,  all 
of  the  churches  of  Bossville  having  received  his  mate- 
rial support.  He  was  prominently  affiliated  with  a 
number  of  fraternal  orders,  being  a  Knight  Templar 
Mason  and  member  of  Bossville  Lodge  No.  Ill, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  filled  all  the  chairs, 
and  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  in  which  he 
was  president  of  Bossville  Council  No.  223  for 
eighteen  years,  or  for  longer  period  than  any  other 
member.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity,  Mr.  Howard 's 
honest,  upright  life  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Mr.  Howard  contracted  pneumonia  from 
exposure  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  caring  for  his 
stock.  'This  was  in  1909,  and  he  never  entirely  recov- 
ered from  the  disease,  which  no  doubt  eventually  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  He  passed  away  February  11, 
1913. 

Mrs.  Howard,  who  survives  him,  is  a  thorough  busi- 
ness woman,  and  is  engaged  in  looking  after  the  many 
investments  which  he  made,  being  assisted  by  her 
nephew,  S.  H.  Conley,  in  the  conduct  of  the  400-acre 
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farm,  on  which  she  lives  surrounded  by  all  the  com-^ 
forts  of  life. 

Louis  Van  Dorp.  More  than  thirty-five  years  a 
resident  of  Kansas,  Louis  Van  Dorp,  though  he 
arrived  in  the  state  with  only  a  few  dollars  available 
cash  capital,  has  built  up  and  maintained  for  years 
a  large  and  important  service  as  a  sheet  metal  con- 
tractor. With  his  headquarters  in  Topeka,  his  con- 
tracts have  called  him  and  his  class  of  workmen  to 
all  parts  of  the  staflB. 

A  native  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  he  was  bom 
November  22,  1857,  Louis  Van  Dorp  is  one  of  the 
three  children  of  August  and  Sophia  (Kohn)  Van 
Dorp,  both  of  whom  were  natives  «of  Prussia.  August 
Van  Dorp  participated  in  the  German  revolution  of 
1848,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  that  st^ruggle  for 
liberal  institutions  that  he  left  his  native  land  and 
migrated  to  free  America.  He  found  work  in  differ- 
ent lines,  and  his  closing  years  were  spent  in  Topeka. 

Louis  Van  Dorp  lived  in  a  number  of  places  during 
his  childhood  and  early  youth,  learned  the  trade  of 
sheet  metal  worker  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, and  was  a  true  journeyman,  going  from 
Negaunee,  Michigan,  to  Chicago,  and  from  there  to 
Topeka.  For  two  years  eight  months  he  lived  and 
worked  in  Chicago. 

It  was  on  June  17,  1878,  that  Louis  Van  Dorp  ar- 
rived in  Topeka.  For  three  years  eleven  months  he 
worked  at  his  trade  with  W.  A.  L.  Thompson,  and 
then  established  himself  in  business  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Bradbury  &  Van  Dorp.  This  was  one  of 
the  leading  firms  of  the  kind  during  the  next  twelve 
years,  and  after  its  dissolution  Mr.  Van  Dorp  was  in 
business  alone  until  1915.  Since  then  he  has  had 
associated  with  him  his  son  Howard  £.,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Louis  Van  Dorp  &  Son.  It  will  of 
course  be  impossible  to  g^ve  anything  like  a  complete 
list  of  Mr.  Van  Dorp's  contracts  in  his  line.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  stated  that  he  worked  on  the  north 
and  south  wings  of  the  state  capitol  and  various 
other  state  buildings  in  addition  to  countv  buildings 
throughout  Kansas  and  many  other  public  and  pri- 
vate structures.  When  he  reached  Kansas  he  had  out 
$6  to  his  name.  Such  success  as  he  has  achieved  has 
been  by  hard  work  and  good  management.  With  no 
disparagement  to  others  Mr.  Van  Dorp  has  become  a 
leader  of  his  line  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

He  has  been  equally  a  public  spirited  citizen  of 
Topeka.  He  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the  Topeka 
Commercial  Club,  is  a  Knight  Templar  York  Rite 
and  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Bite  Mason,  and 
a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  On  May  11,  1881, 
in  Topeka  he  married  Johanna  Van  Houghton.  Four 
children  have  been  bom  to  their  union.  Edith  Isabel 
is  Mrs.  Vinton  S.  Babcock;  Frederick  Louis  is  a 
practical  farmer  in  Shawnee  County;  Howard  E.  is 
now  associated  with  his  father  in  business;  Glenn 
Howe  is  a  mining  engineer  located  at  Telluride, 
Colorado. 

William  Hasselmann  is  an  expert  florist.  He 
learned  the  business  in  all  its  details  and  all  its  phases 
in  Germany,  and  has  had  experience  in  some,  of  the 
greatest  flower  growing  centers  in  the  world.  Some 
years  ago  he  located  at  Independence,  Kansas,  and  is 
now  proprietor  of  the  leading  greenhouses  of  that 
city  and  his  business  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
constantly  demanding  more  room  and  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  better  handling  of  a  custom  that  now 
extends  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  home  city. 

His  full  name  is  William  Dietrich  Hasselmann.     He 


was  born  at  Harpstedt,  Germany,  August  22,  1881. 
His  older  brother,  Henry,  is  now  serving  in  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Army  in  the  great  European  war,  and 
had  previous  to  that  conducted  the  father's  busineoB, 
was  also  a  dealer  and  shipper  in  hogs  and  hamlled 
insurance.  Mr.  Hasselmann 's  sister,  Johanna,  is  tJie 
wife  of  Julius  Behrens,  a  newspaper  reporter  at 
Bremerhaven,  Germany.  The  younger  brother,  John, 
was  killed  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  while  in  f  itmt 
of  Verdun  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  father  of 
these  children,  John  Hasselmann,  was  bom  near  Harp- 
stedt, Germany,  in  1845,  and  is  still  living  there.  He 
is  a  retail  merchant  and  hotel  proprietor.  He  sp^it 
three  years,  from  1870  to  1873,  in  the  German  army 
and  was  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  married 
Katrine  Siemen,  who  was  bom  in  Oldenburg,  Germany, 
in  1845. 

William  Hasselmann  was  well  educated,  and  he  also 
has  a  fluent  command  of  the  English  language.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  his  native  town  and 
also  a  private  agricultural  college,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  began  an  apprenticeship  under  a  florist  at 
Oldenburg,  Germany.  The  apprenticeship  continued 
from  April,  1896,  to  1900.  He  then  attended  the 
agricultural  college  in  Koestritz,  Germany,  for  a  year, 
and  the  following  six  months  he  spent  in  landscape 
work  at  Haspe,  Westphalia,  Germany.  For  two  years 
he  was  in  the  German  army,  being  stationed  at  Wesel 
near  the  Holland  border.  Following  that  came  a  year 
of  employment  in  greenhouses  as  a  grower  and  dee- 
orator  at  Bremen,  and  for  six  months  he  grew  orchids 
and  other  fine  cut  flowers  at  Groeblingen. 

On  October  19,  1905,  Mr.  Hasselmann  landed  at 
New  York  Oityi  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  a  florist  business,  and  then  went  to  Wichita, 
Kansas,  on  July  1,  1907,  and  from  there  to  Newton. 
At  Newton  he  engaged  in  business  for  himself  in 
partnership  with  Fred  Hasler,  the  firm  continuing  from 
May,  1909,  to  June  1, 1910.  At  the  latter  date  he  came 
to  Independence  and  established  his  greenhouse.  The 
plant  has  been  enlarged  several  times  and  he  is  now 
planning  extensive  additions.  He  has  over  10,000 
square  feet  under  glass,  and  the  greenhouses  are  sitn- 
ated  on  Tenth  and  Ballroad  streets.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  cut  flowers  and  potted  plants. 

Mr.  Hasselmann  is  a  republican,  and  is  affiliated 
with  Lodge  No.  442  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Ea^^ 
and  Lodge  No.  780  of  the  Benevolent  and  ProteetiTo 
Order  of  Elks.  On  November  3,  1909,  at  Newton, 
Kansas,  he  married  Miss  Marie  Schrader,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Wilhelmina  Schrader,  who  reside  at  Bmns- 
wick,  Germany.  Her  father  is  a  meat  inspector  there. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hasselmann  have  two  daughters:  Wil- 
helmina, bora  April  12,  1911;  and  Mildred,  bom 
December  3,  1912. 

William  Boss  Phillips.  During  a  residence  in 
Shawrnee  County  of  more  than  forty-five  years,  Wil- 
liam Ross  Phillips  has  proved  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  resourcefdl  farmers  in  the  Kaw 
Valley.  Hard  work  and  a  sober  industrious  life 
have  had  their  rewards  in  this  case.  There  is  an 
interesting  evidence  of  his  prosperity  in  the  shape 
of  tax  receipts.  His  first  tax  receipt  in  Kansas  ^wma 
for  five  dollars.  In  1915  he  paid  in  taxes  on  his 
lands  $236.  His  farm  comprises  fifty  acres  in  the 
home  place,  and  160  acres  in  Menoken  Township,  of 
rich  bottom  lands  in  the  Kaw  Valley,  and  its  super- 
ficial appearance  and  improvements  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  success  he  has  won  in  this  field. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  always  been  a  thorough  believer 
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in  the  principle  of  feeding  the  crop  and  not  hauling 
it  to  market. 

He  was  ¥orn  in  1646  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio. 
His  father  William  Ross  Phillips  Sr.  was  born  in 
Wales  in  1793,  came  to  this  country  when  a  young 
man,  and  from  Guernsey  County  Ohio,  moved  to 
Pickaway  County  in  1851.  He  afterwards  came  to 
Kansas,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four,  in  1877  at  his  home  at  1025  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Topeka  Cemetery. 
In  1827  the  senior  Mr,  Phillips  married  Priscilla 
White.  Per  father  Walter  White,  who  lived  to  be 
ninety-nine,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
William  R.  Phillips  Sr.  and  wife  had  eight  children, 
five  sons  and  three  daughters,  John  M.,  EVan,  Mary 
Jane,  Walter  White,  David  William,  Catherine, 
Sarah,  and  William  Ross,  Jr.  The  father  of  these 
children  while  not  a  specially  religious  man  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  moral  character  and  a  splendid 
citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  a  long  and  busy  life. 

Reared  in  Guernsey  and  Pickaway  Counties,  Ohio, 
William  R.  Phillips  Jr.  was  about  twenty-four  when 
he  came  to  Kansas  in  1870.  He  has  lived  in  Shaw- 
nee County  since  October  of  that  year,  spending  one 
year  in  Topeka  and  two  years  in  Wabaunsee  County. 
For  fhirty-four  years  Mr.  Phillips  occupied  his 
quarter  section  farm  near  Menoken,  and  his  present 
home  is  on  Rural  Route  No.  5  out  of  North  Topeka. 
Mr.  Phillips  married  for  his  first  wife  Isabel  Tomson. 
After  her  death  he  married  Lenora  Ramsey  of 
Kentucky. 

William  R.  Lott.  A  resident  of  Kansas  since  1893, 
William  R.  Lott  came  to  this  state  to  secure  feed- 
ing grounds  close  to  the  central  market.  He  had 
for  a  number  of  years  been  extensively  engaged 
in  ranching  in  New  Mexico^  and  is  one  of  the  meu 
most  familiar  with  the  life  of  that  former  territory, 
especially  of  conditions  there  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  i 

The  fact  that  he  went  to  New  Mexico  and  sought 
his  fortunes  in  a  country  and  period  where  only 
the  strong  and  the  courageous  survive  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  independence  and  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Liott.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  had  to  exercise 
the  quality  of  self  reliance  since  early  boyhood.  He 
was  bom  in  Wyoming  County,  Pennsylvania, .  June 
19,  1854,  one  of  nine  children,  three  of  whom  are 
still  living,  bom  to-Dennison  and  Eunice  (Camp) 
liOtt.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  though 
for  the  most  part  he*  followed  farming,  and  for  many 
▼ears  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  died.  His  widow  later  re- 
moved to  Illinois  with  a  son  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  days  in  DeKalb  County  of  that  state. 

Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  WDliam  R. 
Lott  then  and  there  began  to  depend  upon  himself 
for  a  livelihood  and  for  his  advancement  in  for- 
tune. He  had  a  common  school  education  as  the 
basis  of  his  practical  experience. 

It  was  in  1882  that  Mr.  Lott  went  to  New  Mexico 
Territory.  There  he  became  familiar  with  the  live- 
stock business  in  all  its  details,  and  the  raising 
of  sheep  was  his  principal  occupation.  New  Mexico 
at  that  time  had  its  auota  of  Indians  who  would 
sometimes  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  United  States 
troops  and  go  on  the  warpath.  There  were  many 
noted  desperadoes  and  outlaws  who  also  found  it 
a  safe  haven  for  their  operations.  Then  as  now  a 
large  part  of  the  population  was  Mexican.  Alto- 
gether the  conditions  were  such  as  to  test  the  forti-  , 
tude  and  ability  of  the  strongest  man.     Mr.  I<(rtt 


had  the  ^^ood  fortune  to  experience  no  special  diffi- 
eulties  with  either  the  Indians  or  the  outlaws,  and 
though  he  met  some  discouraging  circumstances  and 
disasters,  he  was  on  the  whole  fairly  successful  as 
a  rancher. 

Finally  in  order  to  give  his  children  better  educa- 
tional  advantages  and  to  secure  feeding  ground 
for  his  stock,  he  moved  to  Kansas  and  bought  a 
<][uarter  section  of  land  practically  adjoining  the 
limits  of  the  City  of  Topeka.  He  has  lived  there 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  engaged  in  farming 
in  a  limited  way,  has  handled  stock  extensively  ana 
he  also  operates  a  stone  crusher  on  his  property, 
where  large  quantities  of  suitable  stone  for  that 
purpose  can  be  found.  Mr.  Lott  is  a  republican  who 
confines  his  politics  to  voting  and  the  conduct  of 
himself  as  a  loyal  American  citizen. 

In  1876  in  Pennsylvania  he  married  Rebecca 
Clark.  Five  children  were  bom  to  their  union: 
Lloyd  D.;  Cleo,  who  is  Mrs.  Alfred  Long;  May  £., 
who  is  Mrs.  Charles  Kilmer;  Harold;  and  Irene,  who 
died  in  infancy  in  New  Mexico. 

Jambs  D.  Corbet.  A  resident  of  Kansas  more 
than  htflf  a  century,  since  early  boyhood,  James  D. 
Corbet .  is  one  of  the  .substantial  farmers  and  stock 
raisers,  of  Shawnee  County.  His  life  and  career  is 
one  worthy  in  every  respect  of  emulation.  He  has 
been  enterprising  and  progressive  and  having  ac- 
quired success  as  a  business  man  has  devotod  a 
goodly  tithe  of  his  means  and  his  energies  to  the 
public  welfare.  He  has  been  especially  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  public  schools. 

His  is  an  ancestral  history  of  unusual  interest. 
The  family  i^  of  French  origin,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror 
or  somewhat  later  the  ancestors  of  the  time  were 
granted. estates  at  Inverness,  Scotland,  and  a  coat  of 
arms.  These  grants  were  made  as  a  reward  for  the 
gallant  part  they  had  played  in  the  conquest  of 
England.  For  many  generations  the  family  has  held 
the  old  ancestral  seat,  consisting  of  a  castle  and  a 
large  estate  at  Beauly.  Mr.  Corbet  of  Shawnee 
County  is  now  one  of  the  accepted  five  heirs  to  this 
property.  - 

Owing  to  a  feud  between  the  clansmen  composing 
this  family,  one  branch  changed  the  spelling  of  the 
name  to  Corbett,  but  the  branch  of  which  James 
D.  Corbet  is  a  descendant  retained  the  original  man- 
ner of  spelling. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Corbet  was  George  McCullough 
Corbet,  who  was  bora  at  the  family  seat  in  Scotland. 
Being  gifted  with  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence 
he  was  allowed  a  superior  classical  education  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  When  but  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  qualified  as  a  school  teacher.  This 
gifted*  man  came  to  America  in  the  late  '40s.  For 
a  time  he  was  employed  as  tutor  for  some  of  the 
wealthy  families  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  On  March  13, 
1848,  he  married  Martha  Kerr.  There  were  two 
children  of  the  union,  James  D.  bein^r  the  only  sur- 
vivor. Gteorge  M.  Corbet  lost  his  life  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1854.  His  widow  subsequently 
married  Murdoch  McLeod,  and  in  1861  they  removed 
to  Kansas,  locating  at  Grasshopper  Falls,  now  Valley 
Falls,  in  Jeiferson  County.  Previously  James  Kerr, 
brother  of  Mrs.  McLeod,  and  a  native  of  Scotland, 
had  located  in  this  section  of  Kansas.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  stirring  events  of  those  early  years,  but 
eventually  returaed  to  Scotland  where  he  died. 

In  1854  on  March  28th,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  James 
D.  Corbet  was  bora.    His  father  died  the  same  year. 
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He  was  seven  years  of  age  when  his  widowed  mother 
and  her  second  husband  came  to  Kansas.  Though 
very  young  at  the  time  his  recollection  of  pioneer 
events  in  and  around  Valley  Falls  is  exceedingly  vivid. 
He  recalls  the  fact  that  he  earned  his  first  wages 
in  Kansas  about  that  time  by  herding  sheep  at  ^teen 
cents  a  day.  Naturally  enough  his  opportunities  for 
a  school  education  were  very  limited.  For  a  few 
winters  he  attended  the  schools  taught  in  the  neigh- 
boring district,  but  his  education  was  largely  of  a 
practical  nature,  becoming  skilled  at  a  very  early 
date  in  contending  with  the  environment  in  which 
he  was  placed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  left  home  and  since 
then  has  given  his  active  attention  to  farming  and 
stock  raising.  In  that  he  has  been  unusually  success- 
ful. At  Winchester,  Kansas,  April  14,  1881,  Mr. 
Corbet  married  Miss  Oeorgie  A.  Rankin.  Her  father 
Charles  Mercer  Rankin,  though  a  native  of  Virginia, 
was  a  Union  soldier  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  Her  mother,  Sophia  J.  (Hoff)  Rankin 
moved  with  her  children  to  Ohio  in  1864,  and  from 
there  came  to  Jefferson  County,  Kansas,  in  1873. 
Mrs.  Corbet  is  a  woman  of  bright  intelligence  and  a 
splendid  home  maker.  As -a  young  girl  she  taught 
school  in  Kansas,  and  was  also  a  gifted  writer.  She 
contributed  manv  descriptive  articles  and  some 
poetry  to  the  local  press  under  the  pen  name  * '  Bitter- 
sweet." Since  1902  Mr.  Corbet  and  family  have 
resided  in  Shawnee  County.  He  owns  three  separate 
tracts  of  land  aggregating  690  acres,  and  these  farms 
help  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  Kansas  crops.  Not 
only  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbet  prospered  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  store  of  material  wealth,  but  they 
have  been  happily  blessed  with  five  children:  Iris 
Ethel,  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Forbes;  James'  C,  who  is  a 
successful  farmer  in  Dover  Township;  Martha  Edna; 
Margaret  Opal,  Mrs.  Howell  Jones;  .and.  George 
Kenneth. 

Jambs  O.  Adam  has  performed  and  is  performing  a 
most  important  work  as  secretary  of  the  Independence 
Commercial  Association.  He  is  himself  a  man. of  wide 
experience  in  business  affairs,  and  has  the  progr^- 
siveness,  energy  and  enterprise  which  are  unusual 
qualifications  for  his  present  position. 

The  Commercial  Association  is  an  organization  of 
local  citizens  whose  principal  object  is  to  promote  the 
growth  and  solid  welfare  of  the  city.  The  club  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition  with  210  names  on  its  mem-  - 
bership  roll.  Mr.  Adam  as  secretary  was  primarily 
instrumental  in  securing  for  Independence  the  National 
Sash  and  Door  Company,  who  took  over  the  old  glass 
plant  of  the  city.  They  still  conduct  the  glass  plant 
for  glazing  the  glass  doors  and  windows,  but  the 
operation  of  the  glass  works  is  confined,  as  is  usual 
with  glass  plants  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year 
from  October  to  May.  The  company  gets  its  wood 
supplies  from  the  North  and  West  in  car  lots.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  industrial  plants  of  Independence, 
employing  250  men  the  year  around.  Mr.  Adams  was 
also  tiie  Commercial  Club's  leader  in  persuading  the 
Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  to  establish  its  principal 
headquarters  at  Independence.  This  company  has  re- 
cently completed  the  second  largest  office  building  in 
the  state,  and  most  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
company  have  bought  property  and  have  built  them- 
selves homes  in  Independence,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  many  of  the  employes.  These  two  cases  are  cited 
as  examples  of  the  constructive  work  which  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  with  Mr.  Adam  as  secretary,  is  doing  to 
increase  the  welfare  of  Independence. 


Representing  a  family  that  was  long  identified  with 
the*  State  of  Indiana,  James  G.  Adam  was  bom  in 
Ripley  County  in  that  state  August  18^  1880.  His 
father  is  B.  S.  Adam,  who  was  bom  in  Indiana  in 
1847,  was  reared  and  married  there,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1882  came  to  Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  locating 
on  a  farm  twelve  miles  west  of  Independence.  He  was 
a  farmer  there  until  he  retired  to  Independence  six 
years  ago,  and  sold  his  farm  at  that  time.  He  now 
resides  at  408  South  Eleventh  Street.  B.  S.  Adam 
tried  to  enlist  in  the  tJnion  army  during  the  Civil  war, 
but  was  rejected  on  account  oi  his  age.  He  was  reared 
in  the  faith  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  *  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Jennie  EUwell,  who  was  bom  in  Indiana  in 
1850*.  They  have  reared  a  large  family  and  their  s^ms 
and  daughters  still  living  are  already  substantially 
situated  in  places  of  usefiUness  and  honor.  Alice,  the 
oldest  child,  is  the  wife  of  J.  M.  Davidson,  a  retired 
business  man  and  farmer  at  Cherryvale,  Kansas;  Flor- 
ence is  the  wife  of  D.  P.  Curlis,  in  the  elev&tor  and 
grain  business  at  Liberty,  Kansas;  Maggie,  died 
young;  James  G.  was  the  fourth  among  the  children; 
Nellie  died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Harry  died  ia 
childhood;  Edna  is  the  wife  of  R.  A.  Gill,  a  telegraph 
operator  at  Cherryvale,  Kansas;  R.  C.  Adam  is  a  babsr 
at  San  Francisco,  California;  W.  H.  Adam  is  4ud.  oil 
driller  at  Independence;  Ada  married  L.  E.  Henry  aad 
they  reside  on  their  farm  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
Independence;  C.  H.  Adams  is  a  chauffeur  at  Inde- 
pendence, and  a  member  of  Company  K,  Ktnwm 
National  Guards. 

Two  years  of  age  when  brought  to  Kansas  James 
G.  Adam  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  country 
schools  of  Montgomery  County  and  spent  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  his  father 's  farm.  After 
one  year  in  the  restaurant  business  at  Cherryvale  he 
sold  out  and  then  spent  a  year  in  the  Independenee 
High  School.  Following  that  came  four  years  assist- 
ing his  father  in  the  mana^^ment  of  the  farm,  and  he 
then  entered  the  mercimtifo  business  at  Bolton  when 
that  was  a  booming  cm  town.  About  the  time  the 
tide  of  prosperity  ^gan  to  ebb  he  sold  his  interests 
and  in  1909  came  to  Independence.  Here  for  one  year 
hjb  was  employed  by  the  leading  merchant,  Heniy 
Baden,  and  then  for  three  years  was  an  mnploye  of 
the  city  waterworks.  From  that  position  he  entered 
upon  his  present  duties  as  secretaiT^  of  the  Independ- 
ence Commercial  Association. 

Politically  he  is  independent. .  He  is  affiliated  with 
Lodge  No.  69,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at 
Independence,  and  with  the  Encampment  degree  aad 
with  the  Rebekahs  of  the  dome  order,  and  is  a  charter 
member  of  Camp  No.  648,  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  of 
which  he  was  secretary  a  year  and  a  half;  has  served 
as  dictator  and  was  twice  elected  delegate  to  the 
national  convention,  though  other  duties  prevented 
his  attendance.  He  also  belongs  to  Independenee 
Lodge  No.  17,  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen, 

In  December,  1902,  at  Bolton,  Kansas,  Mr.  Adam 
married  Miss  Ida  Woody,  a  daughter  of  J.  W.  aad 
Hannah  Woody.  The  father  died  in  1915  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  having  spent  his  active  career  as  a 
farmer,  while  her  mother  is  now  living  at  Bolton, 
Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  have  three  children: 
Opal,  born  in  January,  1904,  and  a  pupil  in  the  public 
schools;  Bertha,  born  in  January,  1905,  and  also  in 
school;  and  Grant,  bom  in  July,  1907,  who  died  Jnly 
15,  1909. 

J.  F.  Cbcil  was  bom  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee, 

in  1849.    He  was  taken  to  Clark  County,  Ohio,  when 

'  he  was  one  year  old,  and  he  lived  there  till  1878, 
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when  he  fiirabved  to  Shawnee  County,  Kansas.  He 
has  been  ^  his  present  location  since  1882,  following 
the  busi^ss  of  raising  fruit  and  nursery  stock,  and 
also  enmged  in  a  general  line  of  farming.  He  was 
marrig^  to  Miss  Hattie  Parkhurst,  of  Madison, 
"Wisconsin  in  1885.  They  have  two  sons:  Kirk,  29 
years  of  age,  and  Ralph,  27  years  old,  both  of  whom 
are  in  business  in  the  Northwest. 


Benjamin  F.  B.  Marsh.  For  thirty  consecutive 
years  Mr.  Marsh  has  served  with  unceasing  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 
His*  many  friends  in  the  service  and  among  Topeka 

f>eople  generally  had  a  special  sense  of  pleasure  in- 
earning  of  his  recent  promotion  to  the  oAce  of 
assistant  general  freight  agent.  He  has  earned 
every  step  of  his  promotion  since  taking  his  first 
clerkship,  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  ex- 
pert on  many  of  the  technical  subjects  connected 
with  the  handling  of  the  freight  department  of 
this  great  system. 

A  native  of  Topeka  where  he  was  born  June  25, 
1869,  Mr.  Marsh  is  a  son  of  William  Tolar  and 
Nancy  (Poame)  Marsh.  His  father  was  born  in 
Ohio  June  10,  1837,  and  settled  in  Topeka  in  1868. 
He  was  a  building  contractor,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  business  built  a  home  at  414  East  Sixth  Avenue 
in  which  he  lived  until  his  death  on  August  21, 
1912.  During  the  Civil  war  he  had  served  as  cap- 
tain of  a  company  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Indiana  Infantry  and  wa^  long  a  prominent 
member  of  Lincoln  Post  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  Topeka.  Politically  he  was  a  republican.  The 
Marsh  family  came  out  of  Essex  County,  England, 
as  early  as  1645,  first  settlinfir  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, and  from  there  going  to  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  in  1665.  Some  of  the  land  early  occu- 
pied by  the  family  in  New  Jersey  still  belongs  to 
one  of  the  descendants.  Another  member  of  the 
family,  Daniel  Marsh,  served  as  quartermaster-gen- 
eral in  Washington's  army  during  the  Revolution, 
and  lost  his  life  by  fhe  overturning  of  a  boat  while 
he  was  bein^  rowed  ashore  from  a  ship.  From 
New  Jersey  the  branch  of  the  family  to  which  Ben- 
jamin F.  E.  Marsh  belongs  moved  to  Ohio  and  from 
there  to  Indiana.  His  grandfather  moved  from  In- 
diana to  Marion  County,  Iowa,  where  he  died  May  3, 
1869.  Mr.  Marsh's  mother,  Nancy  Poague,  was  bom 
in  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  February  16,  1840,  a 
daughter  of  John  Poague,  who  was  Dom  in  Ken- 
tucky while  his  parents  were  on  their  way  from 
Virginia  to  Indiana,  being  a  son  of  William  Poague, 
a  native  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  Nancy 
Poague  married  for  her  .first  husband  Richard  Scott, 
who  was  a  farmer  who  served  in  the  Civil  war  and 
died  while  a  prisoner  in  Anderson ville.  Mrs.  Marsh 
died  at  Topeka,  August  24,  1906.  By  her  first  mar- 
riap^  there  are  two  children:  Alice,  unmarried  and 
living  at  Topeka;  and  Ida,  wife  of  W.  H.  Righter, 
a  physician  and  surgeon  at  Topeka.  Mr.  Marsh's 
one  brother  and  two  sisters  are:  Minnie,  wife  of 
C.  J.  Cooper,  a  printer  at  Topeka;  John  William,  a 

Ebarmacist  at  Topeka;  and  Jessie,  wife  of  M.  C. 
lamott,  a  farmer  near  Hagerstown,  Indiana. 
Benjamin  F.  E.  Marsh  grew  up  in  Topeka,  at- 
tended school  in  Greensburg,  Decatur  County,  Indi- 
ana, had  a  year  of  high  school  there  and  part  of  a 
year  in  the  high  school  at  Topeka,  and  spent  one 
term  in  Roudebush's,  now  Strickler's,  Business 
College  in  Topeka.  Following  that  came  two  years 
of  experience  with  his  father  in  the  building  busi- 
ness and  on  December  16,  1886,  he  entered  the  ser- 


vice of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  in  the 
auditing  department.  He  was  a  clerk  in  that 
department  with  the  exception  of  three  months 
spent  in  the  claim  department  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
until  1894. 

In  that  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  general 
freight  office,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
freight  department  in  various  positions  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years.  He  was  at  first  a  tariff  clerk, 
then  a  rate  clerk,  and  on  May  1.  1904,  was  made 
chief  tariff  clerk  and  sent  to  Chicago.  July  15, 
1904,  he  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  general  fr-eight 
office  at  Topeka,  and  his  next  upward  move  in  the 
service  came  on  February  1,  1910,  when  he  was 
made  division  freight  agent  at  Topeka.  The  value 
of  his  services  put  him  in  order  for  another  pro- 
motion, which  came  on  February  15,  1916,  when  he 
was  made  a>»istant  general  freight  agent. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  a  Master  Mason,  a  republican 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
owns  his  home  at  111  East  Eleventh  Street,  where 
he  has  resided  since  1897.  On  April  20,  1897,  he 
married,  in  Shawnee  County,  Miss  Mary  Engler, 
who  was  born  in  Topeka  April  12,  1870,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  and  Rose  (Vascalda)  Engler.  Mrs.  Marsh 
helonfirs  to  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Kansas. 
Her  father  was  bom  in  Prussia  November  24,  1^32, 
came  to  America  in  1848,  and  from  Indiana,  where 
he  first  settled,  moved  to  Topeka  in  1857.  Here  he 
built  a  home  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Fillmore 
streets,  but  finally  moved  to  his  quarter  section 
of  land  which  he  had  pre-empted  just  south  of  the 
.city  and  where  he  resided  until  his  death  on  No- 
vember 11,  1900.  He  was  a  republican  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  a 
very  successful  farmer  and  stockman.  Mrs. 
Marsh's  mother  was  bom  in  Belgium  January  18. 
1845,  and  was  brought  to  Kansas  in  the  winter  of 
1853,  when  her  father,  Andrew  Vascalda,  pre- 
empted 160  acres  of  land  in  Shawnee  Countv  about 
three  miles  east  of  the  present  City  of  Topeka.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  in  that  locality, 
and  for  a  time  he  .conducted  a  ferry  over  the  river. 
Mr.  Marsh's  mother  died  at  the  home  place  south 
of  Topeka,  June  28,  1894.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh 
have  two  children:  Ruth  Catherine,  born  January 
9,  1900,  and  Benjamin  Engler,  born  December  31, 
1901,  both  in  Topeka. 

Freeman  R.  Foster.  One  of  the  first  men  to  set 
foot  on  the  present  site  of  the  Citj  of  Topeka,  and 
one  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  platting  of  the  town 
in  1854,  was  the  late  Freeman  R.  Foster.  Although 
nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
this  early  settler,  he' is  still  remembered  as  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  a  helpful  factor  in  the  various 
movements  which  served  to  build  up  and  advance  the 
city  of  his  adoption,  and  a  citizen  whose  contributions 
to  Topeka  form  a.  lasting  monument  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Foster  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania,  April  1, 1832,  and  is  a  son  of  Robert  and 
Nancy  (Myler)  Foster,  natives  of  the  Keystone  state. 
Robert  Foster  was  a  soldier  during  the  War  of  1812 
and  also  served  three  months  as  a  volimteer  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  fol- 
lowed his  son  to  Topeka,  buying  the  farm  adjoining, 
on  which  he  died  in  1865.  One  of  a  family  of  nine 
children,  Freeman  R.  Foster  received  his  education 
in  the  district  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  home  farm  and  in  a  seminary  and  was  well 
educated  for  those  days.  He  was  reared  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  soil,  and  when  not  engaged  in  his  studies 
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helped  his  father  and  brothers  to  cultivate  the  home- 
stead, remaining  thereon  until  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  At  that  time  he  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  at  that  time  a 
land  of  unknown  promise,  and  left  his  home  in  the 
Keystone  state  in  a  wagon,  without  any  settled  idea 
as  to  his  final  destination.  His  destiny,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  to  be  marked  out  for  him  by  others,  for  he 
came  up  with  a  party  of  other  western  immigrants, 
joined  them,  and  finally  came  with  them-  to  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  At  that  point  they  came  across  the  infor- 
mation that  a  number  of  men  intended  to  start  a 
town  on  the  present  site  of  Topeka,  and  obeying  the 
instincts  of  foresight  Mr.  Foster  accompanied  these 
men  here.  He  rendered  valuable  assistauce  to  these 
men  in  their  early  efforts  to  start  the  town,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  labors  was  given  a  number  of  lots  in 
different  parts  of  the  new  hamlet.  Theses,  as  it  turned 
out,  became  some  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the 
city,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  lots,  situated  at 
Eleventh  and  Van  Buren  streets,  which  Mr.  Foster 
retained  to  build  a  home  on  for  his  old  age,  he  gave 
all  of  this  property  to  the  city  for  its  betterment, 
including  the  sites  of  the  State  Building  and  of  Beth- 
any College. 

On  first  coming  to  Topeka,  Mr.  Foster  took  up  a 
pre-emption  claim  east  of  the  town,  along  the  E!aw 
Biver,  but  after  a  short  stay  became  iU  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  Pennsylvania.  He  had,  however, 
become  imbued  with  a  love  for  the  western  prairies, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  returned  to  Kansas, 
only  to  find  that  in  his  absence  someone  had  jumped 
his  claim.  Mr.  Foster  wasted  no  time  in  vain  pro- 
testation, but  promptly  pre-empted  160  acres  in 
Topeka  Township,  where  his  widow  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Doane,  and  Miss  Harriet  L.  Bowman,  now  live  and 
where  he  built  a  crude  log  cabin  for  a  home  and  broke 
the  ground  with  a  team  of  oxen.  His  first  years  were 
not  easy  ones,  but  he  had  the  grit  and  perseverance 
to  remain  and  fight  out  his  battle,  and  after  two  years 
he  began  to  see  signs  of  a  dawning  success. 

Deciding  to  establish  a  real  home  in  Kansas, 
Mr.  Foster  at  this  time  returned  .to  Pennsylvania  to 
claim  his  bride.  Miss  Martha  Bowman,  the  daughter 
of  Pitt  and  Evelyn  (Hall)  Bowman.  The  Bowman 
family  has  an  excellent  militaxy  record,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Foster's  grandfather,  Capt.  Elisha  Bowman, 
having  been  an  aide-de-camp  and  life. guard  of  Gen. 
George  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  while 
Joseph  Hall  Bowman,  the  only  brother  of  Mrs.  Foster, 
was  the  first  to  enlist  in  Company  H,  Eighty-third 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  with 
which  he  served  throughout  the  Civil  war  without 
receiving  a  wound  sufiSciently  serious  to  incapacitate 
him  for  duty,  although  the  regiment  to  which  he 
l]«longed  is  believed  to  have  participated  in  more 
engagements,  except  one  New  England  regiment,  than 
any  other  or^nization  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
Joseph  H.  Bowman  had  come  to  K^insas  in  1859,  but 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  enlisted,  and  he 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  war. 

In  1857  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  started  on  the  return 
journey  for  Topeka,  going  by  railway  to  St.  Louis, 
and  then  taking  a  side-wheeler  steamboat  to  Leaven- 
worth. This  stage  of  the  journey  was  not  without 
its  thrills,  for  during  it  the  old  vessel  became  stuck 
on  a  sandbar  and  it  remained  there  two  days  and 
two  nights  before  it  could  be  floated  free.  From 
Leavenworth  the  young  couple  traveled  by  stage  coach 
to  Topeka  and  the  farm,  and  at  once  settled  down  to 
life  in  the  little  log  cabin  of  one  room,  built  in  front 
of  where  their  house  now  stands.     The  first  winter 


was  one  of  suffering,  and  it  must  have  been  particu- 
larly hard  upon  the  young  wife,  who  haa  been  taken 
directly  from  a  comfortable  and  refined  home  in  tbo 
East  to  the  wild  and  untamed  surroundings  of  a 
pioneer  country,  and  placed  to  live  in  a  frontier  eabin 
of  the  most  primitive  type.  To  make  things  doubly 
hard,  the  household  furniture  had  become  lost  or 
stolen  on  the  way,  and  during  the  first  cold  season 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  straw, 
with  but  scanty  bed  clothing  to  cover  them.  Mrs. 
Foster,  however,  was  made  of  courageous  stuff,  and 
she  bravely  and  uncomplainingly  took  her  place 
beside  her  husband  and  assisted  iiim  eventually  to 
success. 

Mr.  Foster  was  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  as  hb -sentiments  were 
well  known  and  as  the  country  was  in  a  decidedly 
unsettled  condition,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  with 
his  wife,  principally  for  her  protection.  While  in 
that  state  he  eidisted  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-seventh  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vc^unteer 
Infantry,  as  first  sergeant,  and  with  that  organization 
took  part  in  numerous  engagements,  including  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and  Chancellors- 
viUe.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in  1863,  and 
shortly  after  Quantrell's  famoils  raid  on  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  he  and  his  wife,  much  against  the  will  of 
their  parents,  returned  to  the  Sunnower  state.  Mrs. 
Foster  was  left  alone  on  the  prairie  farm,  while 
Mr.  Foster,  with  others,  organized  the  Second  Begi' 
ment,  Kansas  State  Militia,  of  which  he  was  elected 
sergeant-major.  The  most  noted  encounter  of  this 
regiment  was  the  battle  of  the  Big  Blue,  October  22, 
1864,  in  which  the  Kansans  defeated  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Foster  was  a  man  of  ability  and  energy,  honest 
and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  in  his  private 
undertakuLgs  showed  the  same  spirit  of  courage  < 
and  fidelity  that  characterized  his  military  career. 
Through  constant  perseverance  he  won  out  against 
the  odds  of  the  early  days,  being  always  assisted  by 
his  faithful  and  devoted  wife,  who  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him,  and  whose  faith  often  helped  him 
over  the  rough  places.  While  his  own  interests  kept 
him  busily  employed  he  was  never  too  much  occupied 
to  answer  the  call  of  his  community  when  it  needed 
strong  men  to  support  movements  for  its  welfare. 
He  gave  of  his  time  and  energies  in  serving  in  various 
offices,  being  at  times  township  trustee  and  director 
of  the  school  board,  and  irom  1874  to  1876  was  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  body  he  worked  faithfully  and  with  results  in 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  his  constituents.  One  of  his 
bills  was  the  Arbor  Day  bill.  Fraternally,  he  was 
identified  with  Topeka  Lodge  No.  17,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  as  a  charter  member.  Through- 
out his  life  Mr.  Foster  was  a  student,  particulafl|y  of 
the  Bible,  and  he  died  in  the  faith,  September  4,^b97, 
when  Topeka  lost  one  of  its  best,  most  highly  esteAed 
and  most  public-spirited  citizens.  Throughout  his 
career  he  had  been  a  supporter  of  the  republican 
party.  ^^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  were  th^proits  of  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  died  in  inJftitncy,  the  others  being: 
Charles  Freeman,  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years;  Joe  Merriam,  a 
resident  of  Ihieblo,  Colorado;  and  Anna,  who  is  the 
wife  of  J.  F.  Doane,  and  resides  with  her  aged  mother 
on  the  Kansas  homestead.  Mrs.  Foster,  who  is  eightj- 
tif^o  years  of  age,  is  one  of  the  best  known  ladies  of 
her  locality,  is  esteemed  and  held  in  affection  by  all 
who  know  her,  and  is  a  devout  member  of  and  worker 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Topeka,  the 
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first  church  in  the  city.  3.  F.  Doane  is  a  native  of 
Kansas  and  a  son  of  Abner  and  Sarah  (Ward)  Doane, 
his  father  having  been  the  first  man  to  operate  a 
sawmill  in  Topeka.  He.  was  also  one  of  the  best  road- 
men in  the  state. 

Francis  A.  Kiene,  of  Dover  Township  in  Shawnee 
County,  has  lived  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  His  has  been  a  long  life  of  wholesome 
industry,  strict  integrity  and  more  than  ordinary 
achievement  and  experience.  The  fruits  of  such  a  life 
are  not  to  be  measured  in  material  prosperity  alone. 
He  has  done  his  part  as  a  patriot  soldier,  as  a  citizen, 
and  as  a  father  and  husband.  The  declining  years 
of  himself  and  his  noble  wife  are  being  spent  in 
comfort  and  peace  at  their  fine  country  home  in 
Dover  Township,  and  they  are  blessed  not  only  with 
memories  of  the  long  journey  they  have  made  to- 
gether but  also  in  the  lives  of  their  worthy  children. 
One  of  Mr.  Kiene 's  sons  is  now  serving  as  sheriff  of 
Shawnee  County. 

Bom  October  5,  1839,  in  Alsace,  France,  now  a 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  Francis  A.  Kiene  is  a 
son  of  John  and  Agatha  Kiene.  His  father  was  a 
thatcher  by  trade.  In  that  occupation  he  had  much 
employment  in  putting  the  straw  roofs  on  the 
dwelling  places  in  Alsace.  Such  roofs  were  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  Europe  at  that  time,  though 
almost  unknown  on  American  homes.  John  Kiene 
also  served  fifteen  years  as  a  regular  soldier  in  the 
French  army. 

In  1847  the  family  emigrated  to  America.  A  sail- 
ing vessel  brought  them  across  and  was  sixty-three 
days  in  making  the  passage.  Arriving  in  New  York 
City  they  all  started  west  for  Ohio.'  At  Buffalo  while 
en  route  the  mother  of  the  family  died.  After  seeing 
her  laid  to  rest,  the  others  continued  on  their  way, 
crossing  Lake  Erie  by  boat  to  Toledo,  and  thence 
going  by  canal  to  Putnam  County,  Ohio.  There 
John  Kiene  located  on  a  farm  and  followed  farming 
until  his  death  in  1882.  He  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Of  the  three  children  that  grew  to  maturity 
Francis  A.  was  the  oldest.  Eight  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  America,  he  grew  to  manhood  on  the  Ohio 
farm  and  had  very  limited  opportunities  to  obtain 
an  education.  From  youth  down  to  the  present  farm- 
ing has  been  his  one  staple  occupation. 
.  On  September  23,  1861,  he  volunteered  to  maintain 
the  Union  and  the  institutions  of  his  adopted  land. 
The  love  of  America  and  its  institutions  which  he 
thus  so  signally  manifested  has  always  been  one  of 
the  strongest  traits  in  Mr.  Eaene.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  I  of  the  Forty-ninth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  in  service  the  full  term 
of  three  years,  going  out  on  September  23,  1861, 
and  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  in  November, 
1864. 

Few  of  these  surviving  old  soldiers  of  the  Civil 
war  had  so  much  campaigning  as  Mr.  Kiene.  There 
were  skirmishes  almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  He 
joined  the  army  in  time  to  participate  at  the  two 
days'  battle  of  Shiloh,  then  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  from  there  moved  eastward  to  Chattanooga, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  his 
regiment  hastened  north  to  Louisville  to  check  the 
advance  of  Bragg 's  army.  During  this  expedition 
Mr.  Kiene  was  detached  from  his  regular  command 
and  was  under  the  command  of  General  McCook, 
and  thus  he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Perryville, 
Kentucky,  an  engagement  in  which  his  regiment  bore 
no  part.    After  that  he  was  south  in  Tennessee  under 


General  Eosecrans  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Stone 
Biver  or  Murfreesboro.  His  next  important  battle 
was  Liberty  Gap  and  then  followed  the  Battle  of 
Chickamauga,  the  siege  of  Chattanooga,  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Bidge,  and  after  that  his  corps  was 
sent  to  relieve  Bumside  at  Knoxville.  He  and  his 
comrades  returned  in  time  to  join  Sherman's  cam- 
paign against  Atlanta.  He  was  in  the  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting  between  Chattanooga  and  that  city 
up  to  Picket's  Mill.  There  he  received  a  severe 
bullet  wound  in  the  left  elbow  joint.  The  bullet 
tore  away  a  part  of  the  joint  and  left  his  arm 
practically  ossified  in  the  form  of  a  right  angle. 
Being  thus  disabled  for  further  service  he  received 
his  honorable  discharge. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Kiene  farmed  for  three  years 
in  Ohio  during  the  summer  season  and  taught  school 
in  the  winters.  In  March,  1867,  he  marri^  Rose  S. 
Doriot.  She  was  bom  in  the  same  locality  of  France 
as  himself.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  only  a  few 
months  remain  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiene  will  have 
opportunity  to  celebrate  their  golden  or  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  Kiene  moved  with  his 
family  to  Kansas  and  bought  his  present  farm  in 
Dover  Township  of  Shawnee  County.  He  has  a, 
splendid  estate,  comprising  640  acres,  and  there  for 
more  than  thirty  years  he  has  enjoyed  the  routine  of 
farm  management  and  the  love  and  companionship 
of  his.  devoted  family.  Mr.  Kiene  has  always  been 
one  of  the  stalwart  supporters  of  the  republican 
party. 

Twelve  children  were  bom  to  himself  and  wife. 
Eleven  of  these  are  still  li^^i^gy  named  as  follows: 
Llewellyn  L.;  Emma,  Mrs.  WUliam  Harris;  Carl; 
Guy;  Julian;  Albert;  Otto;  Carey  Frances,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  three  years;  Arthur;  Bose  C,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Longacre;  Bay;  and  John. 

Owen  A.  Thompson  of  Independence  represents  one 
of  the  pioneer  families  of  Kansas  and  has  had  an 
eventful  career  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Be- 
tuming  to  his  native  state  a  few  years  ago,  he  exer- 
cised his  original  mind  in  inventing  a  machine  now 
extensively  used  in  all  the  oil  districts  of  the  country, 
and  has  since  applied  himself  to  the  management  of 
the  manufacturing  plant  known  as  the  Safety  Pulling 
Machine  Company  at  Independence,  of  which  he  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

His  grandfather,  James  A.  Thompson,  was  descended 
from  Scotch  ancestors  who  came  from  Ayr,  Scotland, 
to  New  Jersey  about  1774.  The  original  ancestor 
came  over  as  a  British  soldier  but  his  S3rmpi^thies  were 
all  with  the  colonists,  who  soon  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  independence.  James  A.  Thompson 
was  bom  in  1831  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and 
came  out  to  Kansas  in  1869,  taking  up  a  homestead 
and  following  farming  until  his  death  at  Liberty, 
Kansas,  in  1890. 

It  was  at  Liberty,  Kansas,  that  Owen  A.  Thompson 
was  born  July  27,  1885.  His  father  was  Bansom  G. 
Thompson  and  he  was  bom  near  Elgin,  Illinois,  in 
1864.  He  has  spent  his  active  career  as  a  farmer  and 
stock  man  and  in  1888  left  Kansas  and  moved  to 
Cook,  Nebraska,  where  he  was  among  the  early  set- 
tlers. He  is  stUl  living  there.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Modem  Wood- 
men of  America  and  politically  is  aligned  with  the 
socialist  party.  Bansom  G.  Thompson  married  Viola 
Kelsey,  who  was  bom  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  in  1868. 

The  only  child  of  his  parents,  Owen  A.  Thompson 
had  only  a  public  school  education.    When  about  six- 
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teen  he  left  school  and  started  out  to  see  the  world. 
He  traveled  in  every  quarter  of  the  United  States  and 
has  also  seen  the  different  countries,  the  great  cities 
and  many  of  the  interesting  places  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  other  qilarters  of  the  globe  except  Australia. 
This  wandering  career  occupied  about  two  years  of 
his  life.  He  then  became  connected  with  the  United 
States  marine  corps,  and  for  four  years  was  in  service 
in  the  Asiatic  Station. 

Having  satisfied  his  desire  for  travel,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  in  1909  located  in  Independence, 
Kansas.  Then,  while  working  in  various  lines  of  em- 
ployment, he  invented  the  Safety  Pulling  Machine. 
This  is  a  machine  used  in  ttte  oil  fields  for  pulling  ro4s 
and  tubing,  and  is  manufactured  in  the  plant  at  Inde- 
pendence. The  Safety  Pulling  Machine  Company  is 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  the  manager  and  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company. 

Politically,  like  his  father,  he  is  a  socialist,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Justice.  On 
June  12,  1912,  he  married  Miss  Eva  Coz,  daughter  of 
N.  F.  and  Susie  Cox  of  Independence.  They  have  two 
children:    Ivan  W.  and  Cleda. 

.  Pbteb  Calvin  Croco.  With  the  exception  of  sev- 
eral years  spent  in  Missouri,  Peter  Calvin  Croco 
has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  since  1876,  and  as 
he  has  carried  on  operations  in  most  every  part  of 
the  state  few  men  are  better  informed  as  to  agri- 
cultural conditions  here.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
the  owner  of  a  good  property  in  Tecumseh  Town- 
ship, Shawnee  County,  which  he  is  cultivating  along 
modern  lines,  and  on  which  he  has  up-to-date  im- 
provements that  make  the  farm  of  155.  acres  a  model 
which  many  agriculturists  might  copy. 

Mr.  Croco  was  born  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  May 
17,  1853,  and  belongs  to  a  family  which  has  a  most 
interesting  history.  His  great-grandfather,  Peter 
Croco,  was  bom  about  1750,  in  Poland,  and  in  his 
young  manhood  joined  the  Polish  army,  where  he 
received  a  strict  and  thorough  military  training. 
Later,  he  joined  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
king  of  Prussia  and  after  a  few  years  of  service 
enlisted  in  the  English  army,  with  which  he  came 
to  America  to  fight  against  the  Colonists^  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  principles  for  which 
the  forces  of  Washington  were  fighting  became 
known  to  him  and  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  patriot  army,  with  which  he  served  bravely  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  struggle.  He  joined  the  army 
of  the  American  commander-in-chiei  just  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  located  a  government 
claim  just  south  of  Pittsburgh,  on  which  he  resided 
for  some  years  and  which  is  still  in  the  family  name 
and  possession.  He  was  there  engaged  in  farming 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  there  died. 
Among  his  children  was  Peter  Croco,  the  grandfather 
of  Peter  Calvin,  of  whom  little  is  known  save  that  he 
was  a  farmer  for  some  years  in  Holmes  County. 

John  Croco,  the  father  of  Peter  Calvin  Croco,  was 
born  in  1820,  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  and  was  reared 
as  a  farmer,  a  vocation  which  be  followed  through- 
out his  life.  Previous  to  the  Civil  war  he  was  an 
ardent  anti-slavery  man  and  an  active  conductor 
in  the  service  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  his 
son  still  remembers  having  seen  many  strange  black 
men  and  boys  hiding  in  the  neighborhood  on  their 
way  to  Canada  and  freedom.  The  slavery  sympa- 
thizers, learning  of  his  activities  in  this  direction, 


threatened  him  with  death,  and  finally,  after  he  had 
evaded  several  mobs,  he  was  finally  captured,  over- 
powered and  his  skull  crushed.  Four  surgeons 
proved  his  wound  a  fatal  one,  but  he  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  with  a  wonderful  constitution  and 
physique,  and,  after  a  gold  plate  had  been  placed 
over  his  brain,  he  fully  recovered.  He  sent  a  substi- 
tute to  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 

Mr.  Croco  was  not  a  college-bred  man,  but  was  well 
educated  and  versed  upon  all  matters  of  import- 
ance. He  had  a  most  wonderful  memory,  and  his 
son  contends  that  he  had  more  geographical  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  man  he  has  known,  having  never 
failed  once  in  his  life  to  correctly  answer  questions 
asked  him.  In  his  personal  conduct  he  was  almost 
puritanical,  and  never  failed  to  have  famixy  wor- 
ship whatever  the  conditions  might  be.  He  was  a 
man  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors,  and,  although 
very  firm,  was  possessed  of  a  sweet  temper.  During 
a  life  of  industry  and  good  management  he  accumu- 
lated considerable  means,  of  which  he  gave  gener- 
ously to  charitable  movements,  and"  contributed  $500 
to  his  local  church  and  $500  to  Wooster  College.  In 
1880  he  left  Ohio  for  Kansas  and  here  passed  the  rest 
of  Jiis  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1902  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter  at  Sterling,  Bice  County.  In  1842, 
in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  Mr.  Croco  was  married  to 
Miss  Barbara  Bair,  of  that  county,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  eight  daughters  and  three  sons,  name- 
ly: Martha,  Anna,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Barbara, 
Melancthon,  Peter,  Sarah,  Susan,  Emma  and  John. 

Peter  Calvin  Croco  was  reared  in  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  a  public  school  education, 
but  as  a  young  man  moved  to  Franklin  County,  in 
the  same  state.  Next,  he  returned  to  Ht>lmefl 
County  for  one  year,  and  in  1876  came  to  the  West, 
locating  in  Cowley  County,  Kansas.  During  his 
career,  Mr.  Croco  has  made  twenty-nine  moves.  From 
Cowley  County,  where  he  lived  four  miles  southwest 
of  Winfield,  he  moved  to  the  county  seat  itself,  and 
spent  four  years  there,  his  next  move  being  to  Rice 
County,  where  he  spent  one  year.  He  then  lived 
for  a  time  in  Clinton  County,  Missouri,  and  in  Jack- 
son County,  that  state,  for  two  years,  when  he 
returned  to  Kansas  and  lived  at  Olathe  for  two  years 
and  northeast  of  that  place  on  a  farm  for  eight 
years.  From  that  property  he  went  to  Thomas 
County,  Kansas,  then  to  Oakland,  Shawnee  County, 
and  later  to  a  farm  in  Tecumseh  Township,  on  the 
East  Sixth  Street  road.  Later  Mr.  Croco  went  to 
Topeka  for  two  years,  but  eventually  returned  to 
the  farm  in  Tecumseh  Township,  where  be  now 
makes  his  home. 

Mr.  Croco  is  one  of  his  community's  pubHe- 
spirited  citizens  as  well  as  good  farmers.  He  faitii- 
fully  supports  movements  for  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  township  and  county  and  through 
integrity  and  honorable  dealing  has  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  polities  he 
is  a  republican.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  since  he  was  17  years  old. 

Francis  Joseph  Sghsrman.  A  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Shawnee  County, 
Francis  Joseph  Scherman  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  bar  and  has  taken  more  than  an  ordinarily 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  His  present  fine 
farm,  where  he  is  engaged  in  general  and  stock 
i^ising  operations,  is  located  not  far  from  the  City 
of   Topeka,  and   Mr.   Scherman   has  a  number  ^ 
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buBiness  interests  at  the  Kansas  capital,  where  he 
is  widely  and  favorably  known. 

Mr.  Seherman  was  bom  November  6,  1872,  in 
Johnson  County,  Kansas,  and  is  a  son  of  Andrew 
Seherman,  who  was  bom  in  1844  at  Geresdorf, 
Hungary.  His  grandfather  was  an  official  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  and,  in  the  capacity  of 
justice  had  charge  of  important  government  inter- 
ests. In  his  official  duties  he  was  assisted  by  his 
son,  Andrew,  but  when  the  latter  was  eighteen  years 
of  a^e  he  left  his  native  land  and  came  to  America, 
locating  at  Leneza,  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  in 
1862.  Very  soon  thereafter  Mr.  Seherman  entered 
inta  railroad  work,  and  was  always  proud  of  the 
f  aet  that  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  first 
railroad  to  enter  Kansas,  probably  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  ft  Gulf.  When  he  first  arrived  oxen  were 
used  in  hauling,  but  as  soon  as  possible  these  were 
discarded  because  of  their  slowness  and  because  the 
eonstant  shouting  necessary  in  getting  the  proper 
amount  of  work  out  of  the  aniimals  was  too  severe 
upon  the  men's  voices.  Mules  were  then  used,  and 
Mr.  Seherman  was  able  to  demand  double  the  salary 
of  the  other  men,  because  he  was  capable  of  driving 
a  four-mule  team.  He  it  was  who  drove  the  team 
that  hauled  the  first  ties  ever  sawed  in  Kansas, 
these  being  from  the  Waldersmith  sawmill  on  Mill 
Creek,  twelve  miles  north  of  Olathe.  One  of  Mr. 
Seherman 's  great  friends  was  Mr.  Bradshaw,  one  of 
the  old  pioneer  settlers,  who  worked  hard  for  the 
issuing  of  county  bonds,  and  without  whose  constant 
efforts  this  road  would  not  have  been  possible. 
After  some  years  spent  in  the  service  of  railroads 
in  Kansas,  Andrew  Seherman  bought  a  farm  of  120 
acres,  in  Johnson  County^  which  is  still  in  the  fam- 
ily name^  and  there  continued  successfully  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1913.  In  that  year  he 
retired  to  the  City  of  Leneza,  where  he  is  living 
retired.  Mr.  Seherman  married  in  1869  Miss  Mag- 
didena  Bleier,  of  Johnson  County,  who  also  belonged 
to  a  family  of  Hungarian  origin.  To  this  union 
were  bom  six  sons  and  three  daughters,  namely: 
WilUara,  Francis,  Joseph,  Mary,  Andrew,  Albert, 
Walter,  Sophia,  George  and  Helen.  Of  these,  Wil- 
liam is  engaged  in  farming  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lenexa;  Mary  is  now  Mrs.  M.  Zahner,  and  lives  in 
the  same  locality;  Andrew  is  also  engaged  in  farm- 
ing there;  Walter  is  in  the  automobile  business  at 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Sophie  is  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Linn,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  motor 
power  for  the  Strang  Electric  Lines;  George  is  a 
farmer  on  the  old  homestead;  and  Helen  resides 
with  her  parents.  Andrew  Seherman  was  a  man 
of  very  high  principles,  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  was  absolutely  fearless  in  his  support 
of  whatever  he  considered  right,  and  possessed  a 
moral  character  that  was  absolutely  without  blem- 
ish. He  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  father  and  a 
good  provider,  and  as  a  citizen  had  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  other  public-spirited  men  who  had 
the  welfare  of  their  community  at  heart. 

Francis  Joseph  Seherman  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm,  where  he  received  a  good  training  in  agri- 
cultural matters,  and  in  the  common  schools  of 
Johnson  County  was  given  his  early  education.  This 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  in  Spaulding's  Busi- 
ness College,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  he  next 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1909. 
Purchasing  a  farm  on  West  Tenth  Street  Road,  on 
Topeka  Bural  Boute  No.  8,  he  has  since  devoted 
his  attention  to  general  farming  and  the  breeding 
of  blooded  stock  there.     In  the  latter  field  he  has 


g'ven  particular  attention  to  horses,  and  on  his 
rm  was  bom  the  famous  ''Aaron  McGregor," 
a  stallion  with  the  fastest  record  of  any  Elansas 
horse,  which  was  sold  for  more  than  $2,000  by  Mr. 
Seherman,  and  which  was  sent  to  California  to 
head  a  b^^  stock  farm.  Mr.  Seherman  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  public  affairs^  and  at  present 
is  makinff  the  race  for  representative  from  his  dis- 
trict to  the  Kansas  State  Legislature.  As  his  past 
record  is  an  excellent  one,  in  agricultural,  business, 
legal  and  civic  matters,  he  looks  Hke  the  logical 
candidate  for  the  position,  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  makes  it  certain  that  he  will 
receive  a  large  vote. 

Mr.  Seherman  was  married  in  1905  to  Miss  Lois 
Brady  Wolfe,  of  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  who  is 
eloselv  related  to  the  Brady  family,  of  religious 
and  literary  fame.  To  this  union  there  have  been 
bom  three  children,  namely:  Francis,  Paul  and 
Isabel. 

William  D.  Butneb.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
**our  civilization  rests  at  bottom  on  the  wholesome- 
ness,  the  attractiveness  and  the  completeness,  as  well 
as  the  prosperity  of  life  in  the  country.  The  men 
and  women  on  the  farms  stand  for  what  is  funda- 
mentally best  and  most  needed  in  our  American 
life." 

One  of  the  progressive  Kansans  who  have  exempli- 
fied and  put  into  practice  this  statement  of  theory  is 
William  D.  Butner,  of  Dover  Township,  Shawnee 
County.  Mr.  Butner  has  never  been  content  to  make 
his  farm  pay  profits  as  a  business  enterprise  without 
regard  to  the  environment  of  the  farm  itself  or  the 
home  in  which  he  and  his  family  live.  Business  men 
are  coming  to  realize  that  a  factory  not  only  repre- 
sents an  investment  in  machinery,  but  also  a  place 
where  the  human  welfare  of  the  employes  be  safe- 
guarded and  the  working  hours  spent  there  must  be 
made  as  attractive  and  wholesome  as  possible.  The 
same  thing  is  true  as  applied  to  a  farm.  Thie  farm 
is  more  than  a  workshop,  it  is  a  home,  and  the  money 
spent  on  its  improvement  does  not  always  yield 
returns  in  so  much  per  cent  but  also  in  what  is  more 
valuable,  the  comfort,  the  well  being,  the  contentment 
of  those  who  occupy  it  as  a  home. 

With  these  things  in  view  Mr.  Butner  has  con- 
trived to  make  one  of  the  finest  country  homes  and 
best  kept  farms  in  Shawnee  County.  It  is  true  that, 
such  a  farm  costs  more  in  taxes,  but  that  is  more 
than  made  up  in  the  returns  of  such  a  place  as  a 
home  for  the  family.  The  important  thmg  is  not 
the  price  one  pays,  but  the  value  received  from  an 
investment. 

William  D.  Butner  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  bom  October  20,  1866,  and  his  early 
youth  was  one  of  many  limitations,  and  with  a  real- 
ization of  what  he  himself  lacked  as  a  boy  he  has 
directed  his  energies  to  supply  his  own  children  with 
the  best  advantages  at  home  and  in  school.  His 
parents,  William  and  Irene  Butner,  had  four  children, 
one  of  whom  is  now  deceased.  When  William  Butner 
was  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and 
from  that  time  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  in  the  home 
of  neighboring  planters. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  with  an  older  brother  Robert 
S.  he  came  west  in  Indiana,  and  found  employment 
there  as  a  farmer  in  Putnam  and  Hendricks  counties. 

When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1886, 
Mr.  Butner  came  to  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  and 
lived  there  for  about  five  years,  farming  as  a  renter 
in   Auburn   Township   about  4^   miles  from   Dover. 
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In  1891  he  went  back  to  Indiana  and  in  Putnam 
County  married  Carrie  Wain,  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Wain.  Immediately  following  their  marriage  they 
came  to  Kansas,  and  since  then  Mr.  Butner  has  made 
this  state  his  permanent  home.  For  a  time  he  con- 
tinued his  work  as  a  renter,  but  with  such  means  as 
he  had  been  able  to  accumulate  he  bougkt  in  1889 
his  present  farm  in  Dover  Township.  He  formerly 
owned  320  acres,  but  his  fine  farm  now  comprises 
160  acres. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Butner  realized  that  livestock 
was  the  vital  adjunct  of  agriculture,  and  both  for 
himself  and  the  community  he  has  set  an  excellent 
example  as  a  stock  raiser.  Shorthorn  cattle,  thor- 
oughbred, are  his  specialty,  and  he  has  also  made  a 
specialty  of  Jersey  red  swine.  In  every  detail  Mr. 
Butner  is  an  up-to-date  modern  farmer;  and  his  home 
and  farm  attest  his  industry  and  success. 

Politically  he  is  a  republican.  For  two  terms  he 
held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  but  has  never 
sought  political  honors,  and  his  work  as  a  farmer 
and  home  builder  has  been  of  incalculably  greater 
value  than  he  could  have  rendered  through  any  public 
office.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  he  and  his  wife  belong 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

To  their  marriage  six  children  have  been  born: 
Jesse  W.,  Vernie  G.,  William  Curtis,  Julia  Irene, 
Roscoe  A.,  and  Charles  O.  This  happy  family  reside 
on  what  is  known  as  Cedar  Lawn  Farm. 

E.  CiiATE  Fair.  As  a  young  man  of  seventeen  years 
Mr.  Fair  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal 
from  Ohio  to  Kansas,  in  1884,  and  here  he  has  been 
closely  and  successfully  concerned  with  tiie  retail  drug 
business  during  the  long  intervening  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  In  1904  he  opened  his  present 
handsomely  appointed  and  well  equipped  drug  store  at 
211  North  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  thriving  little 
City  of  Independence,  the  judicial  center  of  Mont- 
gomery Counfjr,  and  his  establishment  is  one  of  the 
leading  prescription  pharmacies  in  the  county,  with 
a  substantial  and  representative  patronage.  He  has 
not  been  imbued  with  ambition  for  political  prefer- 
ment of  any  kind,  but  is  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
the  republican  party  and  has  identified  himself  fully 
and  loyally  witii  the  civic  and  business  interests  of 
Independence.  The  genealogy  of  the  Fair  family 
traces  back  to  sterling  English  origin,  and  the  first 
representatives  in  America  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
pnor  to  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

E.  Clate  Fair  was  born  at  Millersburg,  Holmes 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1867,  and  is  a 
son  of  Elijah  Weaver  Fair  and  Rachel  (Shunk)  Fair, 
the^  former  of  whom  was  born  at  Farmerstown,  Holmes 
County,  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  bom 
at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  March  20,  1838.  The 
father  died  at  Cherryvale,  Montgomery  County,  Kan- 
sas, on  the  19th  of  November,  1914,  and  there  his 
widow  still  maintains  her  home.  ElijsJi  W.  Fair  came 
with  his  family  to  Kansas  in  July,  1884,  and  for  the 
first  three  months  he  worked  at  his  trade,  that  of  black- 
smith, at  Emporia.  He  then  became  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  new  Town  of  Attica,  Harper  County,  and 
there  he  opened  a  hotel,  to  the  conducting  of  which 
he  continued  to  give  his  attention  until  1895.  He 
then  removed  with  his  family  to  Edna,  Labette  County, 
where  he  became  associated  with  his  son,  E.  Clate,  of 
this  review,  in  the  drug  business,  a  similar  alliance 
having  been  maintained  by  them  at  Attica.  In  1898 
he  removed  to  Cherryvale,  Montgomery  County,  where 
he  conducted  a  successful  hardware  business  until  1909, 


after  which  he  lived  retired  until  hitf  death.  He  was 
a  staunch  republican,  was  affiliated  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  is  also  his  widow. 

When  the  Civil  war  was  precipitated  Elijah  W. 
Fair  enlisted  in  the  Fifty-first  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, which  was  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Army  OorpB 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  the  commands 
of  Grenerals  Hooker,  Nelson  and  Thomas  it  was  given 
him  to  live  up  to  the  full  tension  of  the  great  confliet 
and  to  take  part  in  many  important  battles,  including 
those  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge. 

Of  the  children  of  Elijah  W.  and  Rachel  (Shunk) 
Fair,  the  eldest  is  Alice,  who  is  the  wife  of  Frederiek 
Myer,  a  prosperous  farmer  near  Wooster,  Ohio;  Ida. 
is  the  wife  of  Dr.  D.  F.  N.  Ingles,  a  leading  physician 
and  surgeon  at  Wichita,  Kansas;  £.  Clate,  of  this 
review,  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth;  Eva  is  the 
wife  of  A.  D.  HOeman,  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  at  Cherryvale,  Montgomery  County; 
Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Johnson,  an  oil  operator 
in  Oklahoma,  and  they  reside  at  Oklahoma  City;  and 
Dollie  remains  with  her  widowed  mother  at  Cherry- 
vale. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Millersburg,  Ohio,  E.  Clate 
Fair  continued  his  studies  until  his  graduation  in  the 
high  school  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1883.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  had  also  applied  Imnself  with  character- 
istic vigor  in  his  apprenticeship  to  tiie  trade  of  black- 
smith, in  which  he  became  a  sKilled  journeyman  when 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Ohio  until  the  summer  of  1884,  when  he  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  immigration  to  Ka-na^M^,  After 
the  family  home  had  been  established  at  Attica  he 
there  engaged  in  the  drug  business  after  having  ac- 
^red  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  pbarmacy 
in  the  store  of  Mansfield  Brothers.  In  initiating  his 
independent  enterprise  he  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  purchase  of  his  store,  and  later  he  eon- 
ducted  a  drug  store  at  Edna,  Labette  County,  until 
1898,  when  he  sold  out  to  Evans  Lombe.  He  then 
removed  to  Independence  and  assumed  a  clerical  posi- 
tion in  the  drug  store  of  O.  J.  Moon.  One  year  later 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Doctor  Surber,  Doctor 
Masterman  and  Charles  Joyce  and  purchased  the 
Opera  House  Drug  Store,  of  which  he  had  the  active 
supervision  for  the  ensuing  three  years.  He  then  sold 
his  interest  and  six  months  later  he  opened  for  Mr. 
Kerr  a  drug  store  on  North  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
after  conducting  the  same  one  year  he  opened  his 
present  splendidly  equipped  store,  in  which  he  has  built 
up  a  substantial  busmess  and  has  an  appreciative 
supporting  patronage. 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  the  affiliations  of  Mr. 
Fair  are  here  briefly  noted:  Fortitude  Lodge  No.  107, 
Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Keystone  Chu>- 
ter  No.  22,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  St.  Bernard  Com- 
mandery  No.  10,  Knights  Templar;  and  Mirzah 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  at  Pittsburgh,  this  state.  He  is  a 
past  grand  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
at  Edna,  Kansas,  is  affiliated  also  with  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  besides  having 
been  formerly  an  active  member  of  the  local  lodges 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  Mr.  Fair  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  splendid  Mid-Continent  Band  of  Independence, 
and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past  the  secre- 
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tary  of  tkis  fine  organization,  which  has  ga^ined  more 
than  local  reputation  in  the  domain  of  music. 

At  Anthony,  Kansas,  in  1888,  Mr.  Fair  wedded  Miss 
Clara  Belle  McDaniel,  daughter  of  the  late  John  A. 
and  Martha  McDaniel,  the  father  having  been  a 
pioneer  farmer  in  Harper  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fair  have  two  daughters:  Martha  Fern  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  Independence  High  School,  and  in  June, 
1916,  she  waa  graduated  in  the  manual  training 
department  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at 
Pittsburgh.  She  is  a  musician  of  exceptional  talent, 
and  soon  after  her  graduation  at  the  normal  school 
she  accepted  a  position  as  musical  supervisor  at  the 
Kansas  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Beloit.  Bachel 
Faye,  the  younger  daughter,  likewise  was  graduated 
in  the  manual  training  department  of  the  normal 
school  at  Pittsburgh,  and  she  holds  a  life  certificate 
as  a  teacher  of  domestic  science.  She  is  now  teach- 
ing at  Cherryvale,  Montgomery  County,  Kansas. 

Thomas  C.  Biddle,  M.  D.  Sui>erintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Topeka,  Doctor  Bid- 
die  has  long  been  prominent  in  his  profession  in  Kan- 
sas, where  he  has  practised  as  a  private  physician  or 
in  connecton  with  the  public  service  for  thirty-five 
years.  His  name  is  well  known  among  the  profession 
not  only  over  Kansas,  but  his  work  as  superintend- 
ent of  hospitals  for  the  insane  has  attracted  favor- 
able attention  over  the  country  at  large. 

He  belongs  to  a  prominent  family,  of  the  same 
branch  that  produced  Nicholas  Biddle,  one  of  the 
first  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  and  many  other 
historic  characters.  Doctor  Biddle  is  in  the  fifth  gen- 
eration removed  from  John  Biddle,  who  founded  the 
family  in  Maryland,  locating  in  Cecil  County  of  that 
province  as  early  as  1867.  The  old  home  was  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Elk  and  Bohemia  Bivers,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Doctor  Biddle  was  bom  in  Putnam  County,  Indi- 
ana, September  14,  1857,  and  y^aa^  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family  bom  to  Bichard  and  Catherine  Eliza- 
beth (Jones)  Biddle.  His  father  was  born  near 
Paris,  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  and  spent  his  life 
as  a  farmer.  He  was  married  October  3,  1827,  at 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  and  in  May,  1831,  moved  to 
Putnam  County,  Indiana,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death  in  February,  1888.  His  wife  was  born  in 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  November  9,  1811,  and  died 
in  Putnam  County,  Indiana,  July  12,  1881.  Both 
parents  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  A 
brief  record  of  the  twelve  older  children  is  as  fol- 
lows: James  Taylor,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Fountain 
County,  Indiana,  where  he  died  October  16,  1904; 
William  Burke,  who  served  as  captain  of  Company 
I  in  the  Eighty-seventh  Indiana  Infantry,  and  on 
the  staff  of  General  Baird,  afterwards  became  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Northern  Indiana,  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  LaPorte  in  1897,  and 
died  at  LaPorte  April  28,  1914;  Mary  Catherine, 
who  was  drowned  December  16,  1848;  Ann  Maria, 
who  married  Alfred  Cutter  and  died  in  Putnam  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  June  18,  1860;  Abraham  Jones,  who 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Sixteenth  and  115th  In- 
diana Volunteer  Infantry,  was  a  farmer,  and  died 
August  11,  1914,  at  Beaumont,  Texas;  Reginald 
Heber,  who  was  a  private  in  the  Sixteenth  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  being  the  first  to  volunteer  his 
services  from  Jackson  Township  of  Putnam  Coun- 
ty, who  afterwards  followed  farming  and  merchan- 
dising, and  died  at  Ladoga,  Indiana,  August  3,  1893 ; 
Tilgham  Asher  Howard  Biddle,  who  served  as  a  pri- 


vate in  the  Seventy-eighth,  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
teenth and  the  Eleventh  Indiana  regiments,  the  Elev- 
enth being  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  regiment,  and  after- 
wards was  a  farmer  and  merchant  and  died  January 
9,  1904,  at  Danville,  Indiana;  George  Allen,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  First  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery, 
graduated  M.  D.  from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Mefi- 
cal  College  in  New  York  in  1869,  established  him- 
self in  practice  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  in  1879,  and 
was  a  prominent  physician  there  until  his  death, 
March  13,  1909;  Richard  Harwood  who  died  in  in- 
fancy April  14,  1849;  John  Walters,  who  was  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Forty-third  Indiana  Infantry,  was  a 
merchant  and  contractor  and  died  July  18,  1887,  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Edwin  Ray,  who  was  a  farmer 
and  merchant  and  died  March  26,  1885,  in  Putnam 
County,  Indiana;  and  Lora  Roxanna,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  seven  October  6,  1862. 

With  the  example  of  his  high  minded  ancestors 
before  him  and  the  encouraging  record  of  his  older 
brothers  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Biddle  grew  up  on  a  farm 
in  Putnam  County,  Indiana.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  afterwards  was  a  student  in  Old 
Asbury,  now  DePauw  University  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana.  For  his  professional  course  he  attended 
Rush'  Medical  College  in  Chicago,  where  he  was 
graduated  M.  D.  in  1881. 

Coming  to  Kansas,  he  first  located  at  Beading, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  six  years,  then  was 
in  practice  at  Emporia  eight  years,  and  from  there 
was  called  to  the  superintendency  of  the  state  hos- 
pital at  Ossawatomie  for  three  years.  On  April  27, 
1898,  Doctor  Biddle  was  commissioned  physician  and 
surgeon  in  the  famous  Twenty-first  Kansas  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  He  went  with  his  command  to  Chick- 
amauga  Park,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Re- 
serve Hospital  of  the  First  Army  Corps  and  sent 
to  Porto  Rico.  From  there  he  was  ordered  home 
in  November  to  join  his  regiment  to  be  mustered  out, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
December  10,  1898. 

After  this  brief  military  experience  Doctor  Biddle 
returned  to  Emporia.  On  April  1,  1899,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Topeka,  and  has  now  been  in  that  posi- 
tion of  great  responsibility  for  more  than  seventeen 
years.  In  point  of  service  he  is  one  of  the  oldest 
superintendents  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the 
United  States. 

Doctor  Biddle  is  a  member  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  is  an  ex-president  of  the  Lyon 
County  Medical  Society  and  is  now  president  of  the 
Shawnee  County  Medical  Society,  belongs  to  the 
Kansas  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Some  years  after  taking  up 
practice  he  interrupted  his  work  in  Kansas  in  1887 
to  take  a  course  on  nervous  and  mental  diseases  in 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  College,  and 
has  always  given  particular  attention  to  the  treat- 
ment of  nervous  cases  and  abnormal  psychology. 

Doctor  Biddle  has  also  figured  somewhat  in  poli- 
tics. He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Lyon  County  Re- 
publican Central  Committee  several  times,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  having  affili- 
ations with  Orient  Lodge  No.  51,  Ancient  Free  and 
A.ccepted  Masons,  Topeka  Chapter  No.  12  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  Topeka  Commandery  No.  5  Knights 
Templar.     His  church  is  the  Methodist. 

In  April,  1883,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Doctor  Biddle 
married  Miss  Elva  Egbert,  daughter  of  S.  W.  Egbert. 
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Her  father  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  while  Mrs.  Biddle 
>ya8  bom  in  Lebanon  of  that  state  on  July  21,  1860. 

Charlie  H.  Biker.  At  Gage 's  Park,  on  West  Sixth 
Street  Boad,  near  Topeka^  is  situated  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  suburban  homes  of  this  locality,  that 
belonging  to  Charlie  H.  Biker,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Kansas. 
Mr.  Biker  was  reared  a  farmer  and  is  the  son  of 
a  pioneer  of  1870,  since  which  time  with  the  ex- 
ception of  several  years  spent  in  Ohio,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  operations  in  different  parts  of  the 
Sunflower  State,  and  in  each  locality  in  which 
operations  have  been  centered,  he  has  not  only  made 
a  success  of  his  undertakings,  but  has  established 
a  reputation  as  a  public-spirited  and  progressive 
citizen. 

Charlie  H.  Biker  was  bom  in  Logan  Coimty, 
Ohio,  in  1866,  and  is  a  son  of  William  J.  and  Su- 
sanna (Custenborder)  Biker.  He  is  connected  with 
the  Custenborder,  Biker  and  Ferris  families,  all  of 
which  were  early  settlers  of  Ohio  and  at  first  settled 
near  Cincinnati^  from  whence  their  members  went 
not  only  to  various  parts  of  the  Buckeye  State  but 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  became 
men  and  women  of  substance  and  worth  and  won 
success  in  the  various  occupations  in  which  human- 
kind may  engage. 

William  J.  Biker  was  born  in  Champaign  Countv, 
Ohio,  and  as  a  young  man,  after  securing  a  pub- 
lic school  education,  learned  the  trade  of  carpen- 
ter. This  he  followed  successfully  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  and  the  subsequent  call  for  volun- 
teers to  preserve  the  Union,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  the  North  and  became  a  private  of  Company 
G,  Sixty-sixth  Begiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
with  which  he  served  three  years.  He  proved  him- 
self a  brave  soldier,  always  at  his  post  of  duty, 
and  received  his  honorable  discharge  after  estab- 
lishing an  excellent  military  record.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  married  Susanna  Custen- 
border, also  born  in  Champaign  County,  and  in  1^70, 
with  his '  wife  and  children,  came  to  Kansas  and 
took  up  a  Government  claim  near  Hartford,  in 
Coffey  County.  There  he  cleared  a  farm  from  the 
prairie  and  settled  down  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
in  which  he  engaged  during  the  remainder  of  his 
lifQ.  He  passed  safely  through  the  droughts,  the 
panics  and  the  grasshopper  plagues,  and,  being  a 
man  of  ability  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  ac- 
cumulating a  satisfying  property.  He  was  known 
as  a  ^ood  citizen  as  well  as  an  able  agriculturist, 
and  his  death  removed  from  his  community  one  of 
its  useful  men.  William  and  Susanna  Biker  were 
the  parents  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  namely: 
Nelson  P.,  who  is  a  resident  of  Elevation,  Shaw- 
nee County,  engaged  in  farming;  Amy  V.,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  L.  K.  Apple,  of  Hartford,  Lyon  County, 
Kansas;  Charlie  H.;  Anna  Bell,  deceased;  Bachel; 
and  Maud,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Charlie  H.  Biker  was  four  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Coffey  County,  Kansas,  by  his  parents, 
and  here  he  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  City  of 
Burlington.  In  1879  he  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he 
lived  with  a  relative  for  three  years  and  there  com- 
pleted his  education,  and  then  returned  to  Kansas 
and  again  became  a  member  of  the  family  house- 
hold. When  ready  to  enter  upon  his  own  career 
as  a  farmer,  he  began  his  operations  in  Coffey 
County,  not  far  from  the  old  homestead,  but  in 
1889  moved  to  Shawnee  County.  In  1902  he  purchased 
•  the    old    Antrim    homestead,    which    is   situated    four 


miles  west  of  Elmont.  That  he  conducted  with  suc- 
cess for  four  years,  making  many  improvements,  and 
in  1906  disposed  of  his  interests  there  and  came  to  To- 
peka,  where  he  at  once  began  preparation  for  the  mak- 
ing of  his  present  home.  Buying  a  ,traet  of  ten 
acres  of  beautiful  land  near  Chige's  Park  on  Weat 
Sixth  Street  Boad,  he  improved  it  as  to  lawna, 
orchards,  shade  trees,  etc,  and  built  a  handsome, 
modern  residence,  making  it  one  of  the  finest  sub- 
urban homes  near  Topeka. 

In  1888  Mr.  Biker  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Effie  D.  Long,  of  Coffey  Coimty,  Kansan,  a 
member  of  a  f amilv  from  Ohio.  Mrs.  Biker 's  father, 
Dr.  D.  T.  Long,  had  a  somewhat  unusual  career. 
Beared  a  farmer,  from  his  youth  he  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and  after  over- 
coming many  obstacles  he  persevered  in  his  inten- 
tion and  when  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age  entered  the  Cincinnati  Medical  School,  where 
he  prepared  for  a  higher  course.  Eventually  be 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Aroor,  and  received  bis 
cherished  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  began 
the  practice  of  his  calling  in  Coffey  Coimty,  and  met 
with  such  success  that  he  was  encouraged  to  seek 
a  wider  field,  which  he  found  at  Topeka.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1912,  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  the  city  and  a  man  universally  re- 
spected not  alone  in  his  profession  but  by  the 
general  public. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biker  are  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  their  community  and  their  beau- 
tiful home  is  the  scene  of  many  social  affairs.  Mr. 
Biker  has  worthily  maintained  the  record  of  the 
families  from  which  he  is  descended,  and  is  gen- 
erally respected  wherever  known. 

Frank  Dubein.  This  venerable  man,  now  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  who  with  firm  step 
and  unclouded  mind  still  walks  the  streets  and  attends 
to  his  daily  routine  of  affairs,  has,  during  the  thirty- 
seven  years  of  his  residence  in  Topeka,  witnessed  its 
great  development  and  borne  a  share  in  the  startling 
course  of  its  progress.  He  has  been  connected  with 
many  and  important  business  enterprises  and  has  done 
much  to  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city,  but 
since  1890  has  lived  in  retirement,  his  only  activities 
being  those  of  looking  after  his  large  holdings  and 
taking  a  part  in  movements  for  the  city's  betterment. 

Mr.  Durein  was  born  September  11,  1843,  on  a 
farm  at  Landuo  Bheinf alz,  Germany,  a  son  of  Matthew 
and  Katherine  (Stiner)  Durein.  His  father's  elder 
and  younger  brothers,  Jacob  and  Valentine  Durein, 
were  with  Napoleon  on  his  drive  to  Moscow,  and  from 
the  time  they  left  home  were  never  again  seen  nor 
heard  of.  Matthew  Durein,  who  was  born  Febuary,  11, 
1789,  had  been  married  before  the  call  came  for 
troops,  and  consequently  was  absolved  from  military 
duty.  He  followed  farming  throughout  his  Ufe,  but 
while  industrious  and  hard-working  gained  only  a 
mbderate  fortune.  His  death  occurred  August  8, 
1866.  He  was  married  three  times  and  had  fifteen 
children,  and  Frank  was  bom  to  his  third  marriage. 

Frank  Durein  received  only  a  meagre  echooling  in 
his  native  land,  as  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age  he  began  to  help  his  father,  driving  oxen  and 
cows  instead  of  horses  in  plowing  the  small  farm 
which,  like  others  in  the  old  country,  because  of  the 
congestion  had  to  be  farmed  intensively,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  its  smallness.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Durein  decided  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  where  conditions  were  more  promising 
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for  the  aequiiement  of  a  fortune,  and  accordingly, 
with  a  half-sister,  left  Havre  on  a  three-masted  sailing 
vessel.  During  the  journey,  which  consumed  forty - 
eight  days,  Mr.  Durein  did  the  cooking  for  his  little 
party,  and  finally  reached  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $20.  He  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of 
1865  and  soon,  through  a  friend,  secured  a  position 
as  attendant  in  the  Longview  Asylum,  in  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  he  found  his  health  broken 
by  the  long  and  unaccustomed  con^ement,  and  he 
accordingly  took  his  savings,  amounting  to  some  $400, 
and  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  an  attendant 
in  the  St.  Louis  County  institutions  for  a  year.  In 
1870  he  came  to  Topeka,  having  been  called  hither 
by  a  friend,  E.  Pape,  who  was  a  baker  and  confec- 
tioner. Mr.  Durein  was  employed  to  take  charge  of 
Mr^.  Pape's  place  of  business,  at  No.  509  Kansas 
Avenue,  and  after  one  year  resigned  this  position  to 
accept  a  like  one  with  Paule  &  Kreipe,  proprietors  of 
a  hotel  and  grocery.  While  acting  in  this  capacity, 
Mr.  Durein  was  married,  January  4,  1872,  to  Miss 
Lena  Rupel,  and  on  the  following  day  opened  what 
was  known  as  the  Topeka  House,  at  Nos.  500-04  Kan- 
sas Avenue.  In  1875  he  purchased  these  buildings 
from  George  W.  Weil  for  the  sum  of  $16,000.  Mr. 
Durein  had  as  partner  in  this  venture  Mr  Kreipe, 
and  after  the  latter 's  death  bought  his  interests,  and 
is  still  the  owner  of  the  three  lots.  Later  he  acquired, 
through  purchase,  the  Capital  Block,  back  of  the 
Journal  Building,  and  in  the  same  year,  1907,  built 
his  present  home,  at  No.  415  Quincy  Street,  and  other 
property  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  He  was  long 
interested  in  the  hotel  and  bakery  business,  but  since 
1890  has  Iteen  retired  and  has  not  engaged  actively 
in  any  line  of  business  endeavor.  He  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  care  of  his  property,  the  improvement 
of  his  lands,  and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  life 
which  the  enterprise  of  a  growing  city  has  made  to 
surge  in  restless  waves  about  him.  In  politics  he  is 
independent.  He  has  never  sought  distinction,  nor 
accepted  public  employment.  He  has  been  content  to 
live  a  quiet  life,  prudent  in  expenditure,  simple  in 
habit,  and  yet  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  nor  unconcerned  in  the  welfare  of  its 
people.  With  Mrs.  Durein,  he  belongs  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durein  are  the  parents  of  two  sons, 
both  of  Topeka:  Frank,  Jr.,  who  is  identified  with 
the  O'Connor  Furniture  Company;  and  Ed,  manager 
of  his  father's  property,  who  married  Miss  Tela 
Fritton,  and  has  two  daughters. 

Elliott  Cabbiger.  The  year  1854  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant in  tiie  entire  history  of  Kansas  as  the  settled 
abode  of  civilized  white  man.  To  say  that  a  man 
came  to  Kansas  in  1854  means  that  he  was  identified 
with  all  the  conditions,  events  and  developments 
which  made  a  territory  and  then  a  state  out  of  a 
region  which  in  all  preceding  years  of  American 
history  had  lain  barren  and  fruitless.  It  was  not  only 
on  account  of  his  early  arrival  in  Kansas  territory 
but  also  because  of  the  widespread  influence  of  his 
character  and  activities  that  the  late  Elliott  Carriger 
should  be  remembered  in  history  and  given  such 
tribute  as  the  printed  page  can  supply. 

This  early  pioneer  of  Shawnee  County  was  a 
Tennesseean  by  birth,  and  was  bom  in  Carter  County 
of  that  state  in  1816.  His  father  ^ss  John  Carriger, 
and  his  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Germany.  His 
grandmother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elliott,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland. 


It  was  unusual  for  young  men  bom  a  century  ago, 
unless  they  were  destined  for  some  of  the  learned 
professions,  to  obtain  a  college  education.  Elliott 
Carriger  was  an  exception.  Though  reared  on  a 
farm,  he  was  a  college  graduate  and  for  some  time 
tatight  in  the  institution  where  he  was  educated. 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  natural  talents  and  his  early 
training  fitted  him  remarkably  well  for  the  useful 
and  energetic  career  he  led.  For  a  time  he  operated 
a  foundry  at  Elizabeth,  Tennessee.  While  there  he 
married  Angie  Allen. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  built  a  boat,  and  em- 
barking with  his  wife  and  household  goods  he  floated 
down  the  Ohio  Biver,  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis, 
and  from  there  proceeded  to  the  far  western  lin^^ts 
of  civilization,  locating  in  Independence,  Missouri. 
He  was  a  prominent  man  in  that  section  of  Missouri 
and  at  one  time  served  as  .deputy  sheriff  of  Jackson 
County. 

In  1854,  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  a  desire  to  bear 
his  part  in  the  making  of  a  new  State  of  Kansas,  he 
came  from  Independence  by  wagon  to  what  is  now 
Auburn  in  Shawnee  County.  The  locality  in  which 
he  settled  tras  known  as  Brownstville.  Brownsville 
itself  was  across  the  river  from  his  home  and  could 
not  properly  be  described  as  a  town.  It  was  the 
home  of  a  Mr.  Brown  who  operated  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  a  •few  Indian  cabins  stood  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  shop.  Elliott  Carriger  possessed  among  other 
attainments  a  genius  for  mechanics.  At  that  time 
tlie  early  settlers  were  busy  in  erecting  their  cabins 
of  logs,  and  he  quickly  saw  a  means  of  establishing 
a  profitable  business  and  also  a  valuable  service  to 
the  early  conimunity.  Going  to  St.  Louis,  he  brought 
back  the  machinery  parts  of  a  sawmill,  and  after 
some  dif^culty  and  labor  set  it  up  and  operated  it  by 
horse  power.  This  old  lumber  mill  furnished  great 
quantities  of  the  building  material  which  entered  into 
many  of  the  early  homes  in  this  section  of  Elansas. 

Not  only  in  mental  attainments  but  in  physical  pro- 
portions was  Elliott  Carriger  well  fitted  for  the  task 
he  had  assigned  himself  in  pioneer  Kansas.  He  was  a 
man  who  weighed  about  200  pounds,  was  of  com- 
manding presence,  was  absolutely  honest,  fair  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men,  and  universally  re- 
spected. At  the  same  time,  though  of  unflinching 
courage  and  firm  in  his  intention  to  do  right  as  he 
saw  it,  he  was  very  sociable  and  had  friends  almost 
without  number.  On  account  of  his  superior  educa- 
tion he  was  the  trusted  adviser  to  practically  the 
entire  neighborhood. 

Elected  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  used  that  office 
not  as  a  routine  means  of  according  justice,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  adjustment  of  personal 
difficulties  by  sound  counsel  and  reason.  Many  in- 
teresting stories  are  told  of  him  in  the  capacity  of 
justice.  Any  number  of  neighborhood  quarrels  were 
settled  by  getting  the  parties  before  him  and  applying 
reason  and  common  sense  to  the  case  at  hand.  On 
one  occasion  a  couple  came  to  him  to  get  a  divorce. 
The  squire  told  them  that  he  could  not  separate 
husband  and  wife  but  that  he  could  unite  them.  By 
skillful  questioning  he  sifted  the  difficulties  to  the 
bottom,  eventually  sent  the  dissatisfied  couple  away 
once  more  harmonious  and  reunited. 

While  living  in  Jackson  County  Mr.  Carriger  was 
in  that  rough  and  somewhat  lawless  district  whidi 
the  James  boys  afterwards  made  famous.  A  man  of 
his  disposition  and  character  could  not  but  arouse 
some  enmity  in  such  a  neighborhood,  and  one  time  an 
assassin  attempted  his  life  and  did  shoot  him  through 
the  left  knee.    That  wound  always  troubled  him  after- 
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ward  and  kept  him  from  the  active  responsibilities 
of  farming.  Farming  was  not  so  much  his  occupa- 
tion in  E^insas  as  the  directing  of  extensive  stock 
interests.  In  the  early  days  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Shawnee  County,  and  filled  tl|at 
office  when  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  was  built  through 
the  state  and  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  Curtis, 
now  United  States  senator  from  Kansas,  was  county 
attorney.  Elliott  Carriger  bore  an  important  part  in 
all  the  varied  history  of  his  locality  in  early  iKansas. 
His  death  occurred  in  August,  1891,  when  he  was 
about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  and  his  wife 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Five  of  them  are 
still  living,  foui'  in  Kansas  and  one  daughter  in 
Ciacinnati. 

William  A.  Carriger,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
this  splendid  Kansas  pioneer,  was  born  at  Independ- 
ence, Missouri,  December  16,  1850.  Since  he  was 
four  years  of  age  he  has  lived  in  Shawnee  County, 
and  has  long  enjoyed  a  successful  position  as  a 
farmer  in  Auburn  Township  and  as  a  leading  citizen. 

He  secured  his  education  in  the  common  schools  and 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  and  since  the 
completion  of  his  education  has  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  farming  and  the  handling  of  cattle.  He 
now  owns  365  acres  in  his  home  state  in  Auburn 
Township.  He  is  a  man  of  progressive  public  spirit, 
a  democrat,  but  has  never  aspired  to  local  office  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Grangers. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  and  his  brother,  the  late 
James  Carriger,  owned  and  operated  their  land  in 
partnership.  His  brother's  widow  now  operates  the 
household  of  th^  old  homestead  and  Mr.  William 
Carriger  conducts  the  farm.  The  late  James  Carriger 
died  in  January,  1899,  and  left  one  son,  Elliott,  who 
is  now  principal  of  the  graded  schools  at  Silver  Lake. 
Mrs.  James  Carriger  was  Emma  D.  Carriger,  bom  in 
Sonoma,  California,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Carriger, 
who  went  to  California  by  overland  ox  train  in  1846. 

Thomas  Shkrman  Salathisl  for  twenty-two  years 
has  been  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Independence,  and 
is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  profession  in 
Southern  Kansas.  In  that  time  he  has  handled  a  vast 
volume  of  litigation  involving  both  private  and  public 
interests,  and  as  a  lawyer,  business  man  and  citizen 
has  identified  himself  closely  with  the  life  and  affairs 
of  his  home  city. 

A  native  Kansan,  he  represents  a  family  that  has 
lived  here  since  territorial  days.  His  grandfather, 
Morgan  Salathiel,  was  a  native  of  Wales  and  was  a 
mineralogist  and  geologist.  In  the  service  of  a  syndi- 
cate that  was  acquiring  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  he  came  to  America  in  1832,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  series  of  investigations  over  the  coal 
areas  of  those  two  states.  He  made  permanent  set- 
tlement in  that  section  of  Southern  Ohio  known  as 
the  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Region,  near  the  present  City 
of  Ironton,  but  later  moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
died  about  1849. 

John  Salathiel,  father  of  the  Independence  lawyer, 
was  a  Kansas  pioneer.  He  was  bom  in  1836*  in 
Southern  Ohio  at  the  site  of  Ironton,  spent  his  early 
life  in  that  state,  and  in  1859  came  out  to  Kansas 
and  located  in  Douglas  County  near  Lawrence.  Sub- 
sequently he  clerked  in  a  store  and  finally  engaged  in 
business  for  himself.  In  1862  he  moved  to  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres  eight  miles  west  of  Lawrence,  where  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  born.  While  living  there 
he  joined  P.  B.  Plumb 's  Company  to  assist  in  repelling 
the  raid  of  Quantrill  's  outlaws  upon  Lawrence.  Later 
he  volunteered  in  a  company  that  went  to  the  front 


to  assist  in  repelling  the  threatened  invasion  of  General 
Price  in  Eastern  Kansas.  As  a  pioneer  Kansan  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  and  strong  friendship  with 
the  celebrated  John  Brown.  In  1870  John  Salathiel 
left  his  farm  and  moved  to  Montgomery  County,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  He 
lived  in  Sycamore  Township  until  1880  and  then  came 
to  Independence,  where  he  was  in  the  mereantife 
business  until  he  died  on  December  9,  1915.  His 
grocery  store,  located  at  215  North  Penn  Avenue, 
is  still  conducted  by  his  estate.  Politically  he  was  a 
republican.  John  Salathiel  married  Jemimi^  Oore!, 
who  was  bom  April  16,  1842,  and  is  still  living  at 
Independence.  Their  children  were:  John,  who  was 
killed  in  a  mine  explosion  in  Colorado  in  1896 ;  Charles, 
who  lives  on  the  farm  which  he  homesteaded  near 
Oklahoma  City;  Margaret,  wife  of  Fred  Newcomb,  of 
Independence;  Thomas  S.,  a  lawyer;  Henry  M.  and 
Walter,  who  operate  their  father's  store;  Agnes,  at 
home,  with  her  mother;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Roes  A. 
Eaton,  an  oil  producer  living  at  Independence. 

Thomas  Sherman  Salathiel  was  bom  near  the  old 
Town  of  Clinton,  west  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  October 
23,  1866.  He  was  about  four  years  of  age  when  his 
father  moved  to  Montgomery  County,  and  he  acqnired 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  here.  In 
1894  Mr.  Salathiel  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
from  the  law  department  of  the  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, and  was  admitted  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  same  year.  Soon  afterward  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  United  States  courts,  and  since  then 
has  built  up  a  reputation  as  a  successful  attorney  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  practice,  and  has  his  offices  at 
109%  North  Penn  Avenue.  Mr.  Salathiel  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  business  and  has  accumulated 
some  property,  including  his  residence  at  the  comer 
of  Eighth  and  Maple  streets. 

Mr.  Salathiel  is  a  member  of  the  County,  State  and 
American  Bar  associalHons,  is  active  in  the  Commercial 
Club,  is  a  republican,  has  served  for  many  years  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  is  affiliated 
with  Lodge  No.  17,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men; Camp  No.  649,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America; 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees;  the  Degree  of  Honor, 
and  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  SMurity,  all  at 
Indei>endence. 

On  July  22,  1896,  at  Independence,  he  married  Miss 
Emma  R.  Wharton.  Her  father  was  the  late  Dr.  R.  T. 
Wharton,  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Salathiel  have  two  children:  Frederick  Funston,  who 
was  bom  in  June,  1899,  and  is  now  a  senior  in  the 
Montgomery  County  High  School;  and  Leon  8.,  bom 
January  7,  1904,  and  in  the  grade  schools.  • 

LssTEB  M.  Crawford  of  Topeka  is  one  of  the  men 
of  remarkable  enterprise  in  a  state  which  for  years 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  enterprise, 
ideas,  principles  for  the  vitalizing  and  regeneration 
of  the  world.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
owner  and  lessee  of  a  chain  of  theaters  in  a  dozen 
or  more  cities  of  Kansas  and  other  states.  He  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  artistic  talent 
to  Topeka  and  other  cities  of  the  state.  A  theatrical 
man  is  not  often  a  pioneer  in  agriculture,  but  the 
readers  of  that  old  agricultural  journal,  The  Coun- 
try Gentleman,  will  recall  several  interesting  articles 
describing  Mr.  Crawford's  experiment  in  establish- 
ing a  "fur  farm''  in  Kansas,  and  his  success  in 
breeding  and  crossing  Asiatic  sheep  with  some  of  the 
native  stock  to  produce  the  pelts  which  are  so  much 
esteemed  when  manufactured  into  the  Persian  lamb, 
Astrakhan  and  other  grades  of  fur. 
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Mr.  Crawford  came  to  Kansas  when  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen. His  parents  Thomas  and  Charlotte  (Hill) 
Crawford,  were  natives  of  Ohio,  and  his  father  was 
a  carpenter  and  at  times  conducted  a  farm.  Their 
home,  where  Mr.  Crawford  was  bom,  was  in  the  little 
town  of  Mount  Pleasant  in  Southern  Ohio,  in  what  is 
called  the  Hanging  Bock  Iron  Begion.  The'  family 
had  also  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  In  coming 
to  Kansas  they  spent  sixteen  days  en  route.  A  rail- 
road took  them  to  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  they 
journeyed  for  twelve  days  on  a  boat  up  the  Missouri 
River  to  Leavenworth,  followed  by  a  two  days  wagon 
journey  to  Topeka.  At  that  time  Topeka  had  less 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants  and  was  only  a  fron- 
tier village,  without  sidewalks,  and  with  only  two  or 
three  brick  buildings.  Here  Thomas. and  Charlotte 
Crawford  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Of  their 
eleven  children  three  are  now  living. 

Lester  M.  Crawford,  seventh  in  age,  has  had  his 
hoAie  in  Kansas  and  is  a  typical  Kansas  man  since 
he  was  thirteen  years  old.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  started  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  and  vividly 
recalls  working  the  old  Washington  hand  press  on 
the  Kansas  Tribune,  published  by  J.  F.  Cummings 
and  S.  R.  Shepherd.  An  item  of  his  stiM  earlier  ex- 
perience was  hauling  freight*  between  Leavenworth 
and  Topeka  and  Atchison.  As  a  printing  apprentice 
he  also  worked  on  the  old  Kansas  Free  Press  at 
Atchison,  published  by  the  honored  F.  G.  Adams. 
In  1864  a  spirit  of  adventure  led  him  to  cross  the 
plains  to  Fort  Laramie,  in  the  employ  of  a  freighter 
named  Moore.  On  this  trip  they  encountered  diffi- 
culties on  account  of  Indian  depredations.  Later  he 
resumed  his  work  as  a  printer  on  the  Topeka  Leader 
published  by  J.  F.  Cummings.  When  Prouty,  Davis 
&  Crane  started  the  Daily  Commonwealth,  the  first 
daily  paper  in  Topeka,  he  became  circulation  man- 
ager and  advertising  solicitor. 

In  connection  with  his  early  newspaper  experience 
about  1868  Mr.  Crawford  started  a  bill  posting  serv- 
ice. It  was  that  which  gave  him  his  first  insight  into 
the  amusement  business  as  a  vocation  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  made  general  advertising  and  bill 
posting  his  regular  occupation. 

As  the  owner  and  promoter  of  theatrical  houses 
his  activities  have  become  widely  spread.  In  1880 
he  bought  the  old  Costa  Opera  House  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Commerce  Building  at  Topeka.  This 
was  remodeled  into  a  theater,  but  a  few  months 
later  was  burned.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1881,  and  in 
1906  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  When  it  was  re- 
built it  became  known  as  the  Commerce  Building, 
furnishing  a  home  and  headquarters  for  the  Topeka 
Commercial  Club.  As  a  theatrical  manager  Mr. 
Crawford  brought  to  Topeka  such  noted  artists  as 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Sol  Smith 
Russell,  Robison  &  Crane,  Booth  and  Barrett,  Emma 
Eames  Abbott,  and  in  fact  all  the  greatest  actors 
and  singers  of  the  day.  His  success  at  Topeka  led 
him  to  expand  the  scope  of  his  action.  He  built  an 
opera  house  in  Atchison,  the  Crawford  Theater  at 
Leavenworth,  the  Crawford  Theater  at  Wichita, 
Crawford  Theater  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  Crawford 
Theater  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  the  Oliver  Theater 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  The  Gaiety  Theater  of  St. 
Louis  is  also  owned  by  Mr.  Crawford,  and  he  is 
lessee  of  Brandies  Theater,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the 
Texas  Grand  Theater,  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  is  also 
interested  in  a  number  of  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  making  investments 


in  farm  and  ranch  lands,  and  now  owns  a  1,920  acre 
ranch  in  Chase  County,  Kansas,  which  is  the  scene 
of  his  extensive  enterprise  with  cattle  and  Karakule 
sheep,  and  he  also  has  another  ranch  of  2,381  acres 
near  El  Paso,  Texas.  While  a  great  amount  of  pub- 
licity has  been  given  in  the  magazines  and  the 
newspaper  press  to  Mr.  Crawford's  experiment  in 
fur  farming,  the  story  of  his  efforts  is  undoubtedly 
best  told  in  a  fascinating  little  booklet  which  he 
issued  under  the  title  "Fur  Farming  with  ^heep," 
and  detailing  his  experiences.  As  he  says  he  is  a 
pioneer  in  what  he  believes  is  a  new  industry  for 
sheep  growers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  his  book- 
let he  tells  what  he  knows  about  raising  fur  by 
crossing  Karakule  sheep  from  Asia  on  native  Ameri- 
can breeds.  These 'experiments  were  conducted  on 
his  ranch  near  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kansas,  where  he 
made  his  first  test  in  1912.  At  the  beginning  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  hides  of  the  lambs  of 
the  Karakule  sheep^  on  account  of  their  special 
quality,  have  long  held  an  exclusive  place  in  the 
world's  fur  markets.  The  industry  until  compara- 
tively recently  was  confined  to  Southern  Russia  and 
Asia,  and  on  account  of  the  world 's  demand  for  the 
Karakule  fur  its  cost  has  been  steadily  rising  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
fur  produced.  If  the  curls  are  small  and  very  tight, 
furriers  call  it  Persian  lamb  fur.  When  the  curls 
are  larger  and  loose  the  pelt  is  known  as  Astrakhan, 
and  if  the  pelt  shows  shades  of  gray  it  is  called 
Krimmer.  The  most  valuable  pelts  are  taken  from 
the  newborn  lambs,  usually  before  they  are  two 
weeks  old. 

It  is  possible  to  quote  only  a  few  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Crawford's  booklet.  "My  decision  to  start  a 
fur  farm  probably  was  bom  from  a  desire  of  long 
standing  in  me  to  grow  fur.  It  appealed  to  me  as 
fascinating  work.  More  than  that— for  I  couldn't 
afford  to  do  it  for  pleasure — ^it  appealed  to  me  as 
profitable.  The  opportunity  came  when  a  sheep 
breeder  in  Texas,  who  had  imported  a  herd  of  Kara- 
kule sheep  direct  from  Asia,  and  with  whom  I  had 
been  negotiating  offered  to  sell  out  to  me.  It  was 
perhaps  the  first  herd  of  Karakules  ever  brought  to 
this  country.  We  closed  the  deal  for  thirty-four 
head— nineteen  rams  and  fifteen  ewes— and  I  re- 
moved them  to  my  1,900  acre  sheep  ranch  near  Cot- 
tonwood Falls,  Kansas.  My  total  investment  was 
about  $35,000. 

"It  may  seem  that  I  was  taking  a  pretty  big 
chance  to  invest  so  much  money  in  an  enterprise 
before  the  practicability  of  it  had  been  proved.  But 
it  wasn  't  altogether  a  gamble.  Scientists  had  proved 
that  lambs  resulting  from  Karakules  crossed  on  na- 
tive American  breeds  would  bear  pelts  valuable  for 
fur.  These  tests  of  course  were  only  scientific;  no 
one  had  actually  attempted  the  production  of  the 
pelts  for  profit.  But  the  scientific  fact  seemed  safe 
enough  to  me.  I  was  willing  to  try  it.  There  wasn't 
any  doubt  about  the  Karakule  sheep  thriving  in  this 
country.  They  are  a  very  hardy  breed,  the  extreme 
hot  and  cold  temperatures  of  their  native  land  hav- 
ing hardened  them  to  the  hardships  of  weather. 

"I  now  gave  close  attention  to  stocking  and 
equipping  the  fur  farm.  And  it  was  fascinating  work 
I  assure  you.  We  repaired  the  old  buildings  and 
fences  on  the  ranch  and  built  a  new  barn  large 
enough  to  accommodate  1,200  sheep.  I  needed  some 
good  blooded  ewes.  The  better  the  grade  of  native 
sheep  wsed  in  breeding  for  fur  the  better  the  pelt 
will  be.     So  I- bought  1,100  selected  Lincoln  ewes 
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from  the  Gooding  ranch  in  Idaho.  The  possibilities 
of  fur  farming  as  a  new  industry  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  experts  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, particularly  Dr.  R.  K.  Nabours,  an  experimental 
breeder.  At  my  invitation  Doctor  Nabours  became 
an  adviser  in  the  work,  and  as  such  has  rendered  val- 
uable aid  to  me  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  cross 
breeding. 

**It  was  well  into  November,  1912,  before  we 
began  crossing  the  Karakule  rams  on  the  Lincoln 
ewes."  Then  Mr.  Crawford  explains  that  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plan  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  the 
breeding  the  matter  was  delayed  with  the  greater  ' 
number  of  ewes  until  the  season  was  almost  past. 
' '  Consequently  our  crop  of  half-bloods  was  small — 
only  about  three  hundred  came.  A  cold  lambing 
season  killed  a  number  of  the  lambs,  some  were 
born  dead,  so  that  only  two  hundred  survived. 
However,  not  one  of  the  pelts  from  the  one  hundred 
dead  lambs  was  damaged.  Death  or  early  birth  does 
not  affect  their  value  in  the  least." 

In  the  next  season,  1913,  the  breeding  was  begun 
earlier  and  he  profited  by  his  previous  experience, 
and  the  results  were  much  more  satisfactory.  It 
should  be  noted  that  not  only  is  the  Karakule  sheep 
valuable  for  its  fur,  but  it  also  has  exceptional 
qualities  as  a  mutton  stock,  and  it  has  proved  that 
the  quality  of  mutton  produced  from  the  crossing 
of  the  two  stocks  will  be  greatly  improved. 

In  politics  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  republican,  and  is  a 
Knight  Templar  and  Shriner  Mason.  On  January 
15,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Wright  of  To- 
peka.  To  their  union  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: Orlin  T.;  Chester  P.;  Bertha,  who  died  in 
her  sixteenth  year;  Roy,  who  is  associated  with  his 
fathei*  in  business;  and  Edith,  Mrs.  Oscar  Messing 
of  St.  Louis. 

John  A.  Bond.  Among  the  family  names  that  have 
been  known  and  respected  for  more  than  a  half 
century  in  Shawnee  County,  is  that  of  Bond.  Indus- 
trious, honorable,  intelligent  and  religious,  the  Bonds 
have  helped  in  every  way  the  development  of  this 
section  and  have  reflected  credit  on  both  family 
and  community.  John  Alexander  Bond,  the  present 
leading  representative  of  the  family  and  its  pioneer 
settler  in  Kansas,  now  lives  in  comfortable  retire- 
ment on  his  fine  farm  situated  in  Rossville  Town- 
ship. 

John  Alexander  Bond  was  born  in  Virginia, 
May  20,  1834,  the  eldest  of  his  parents'  seven 
children.  He  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret 
(Ireland)  Bond,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Vir- 
ginia.' The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Bond  came 
from  England  to  the  United  States  and  landed  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  later  removing  to  Virginia, 
and  was  a  planter  there.  The  maternal  grandfather 
probably  was  born  in  Ireland.  He  was  discovered 
as  a  stowaway  child,  on  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for 
America  and  as  he  was  too  young  to  remember  his 
real  name  he  was  called  Ireland  by  those  who 
first  cared  for  him  and  this  name  he  later  adopted 
and  lived  to  honor  it.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
became  a  substantial  farmer  in  Virginia,  married 
there  and  reared  an  estimable  family.  His  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Ireland,  became  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Bond.  Mr.  Bond  and  wife  came  to  Kansas  soon 
after  their  son,  John  Alexander,  had  located  here, 
but  Mrs.  Bond  did  not  long  survive  pioneer  vicissi- 
tudes, dying  in  1870.  Mr.  Bond  survived  until  July, 
1884.    Although  not  blessed  with  large  means  thej 


were  people  of  fine  character  and  to  their  memory 
their  son  renders  honor  and  affection. 

John  Alexander  Bond  was  reared  on  a  farm  and 
attended  school  when  opportunity  offered  but  ia 
largely  a  self  taught  man.  On  September  6,  1860, 
Mr.  Bond  was  married  to  Agnes  Thomas  and 
shortly  afterward  came  to  Kansas.  For  some  time 
Mr.  Bond  rented  farm  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Topeka  and  during  this  period  went  through  some 
of  the  most  discouraging  years  that  the  early 
settlers  in  the  state  endured,  the  great  drought  and 
the  grasshopper  invasion  being  matters  of  history. 
During  this  time  many  settlers  became  so  discour- 
aged that  they  returned  to  the  East  but  Mr.  Bond 
was  of  stronger  fiber.  In  his  wife  he  had  a  re- 
sourceful and  cheerful  helpmate  and  together  they 
endured  and  'sacrificed  for  a  time  and  rejoiced 
together  when  prosperity  came.  In  1869,  with  their 
three-year  old  son  they  came  to  Rossville  Town- 
ship and  in  1874  Mr.  Bond  bought  seventy  acres  of 
the  place  on  which  he  lives.  It  was  virgin  soil  and 
thus  all  the  improving  was  done  b^  his  own  hauda, 
the  grove  of  Cottonwood  trees  being  then  set  out 
for  a  windbreak.  Afterward,  as  he  was  able,  largely 
through  the  ftugalit^  of  his  oeloved  wife,  he  bou^t 
more  land  and  continued  to  add  to  his  possessions 
until  his  farm  now  includes  160  acres  and  he  has 
been  generous  also  to  his  two  children  in  the  matt^ 
of  land  as  well  as  in  affording  them  educational 
advantages.  Both  are  highly  respected  residents  of 
Rossville  Township,  Morris  Bond,  the  youn^i^ 
being  a  farmer,  and  Lydia,  the  oldest,  being  the 
wife  of  T.  H.  Emert.  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  long  life, 
has  met  with  trouble,  as  everyone  must,  but  a  heavy 
bereavement  came  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  estim- 
able wife  which  occurred  April  1,  1916.  Outside 
her  home  circle  Mrs.  Bond  numbered  among  her 
friends  many  of  the  best  known  people  of  this 
section  and  many  who  had  been  helped  at  times 
by  her  courage  and  cheerfulness  and  numberless 
acts  of  neighborly  kindness.  She  rests  in  a  quiet 
spot  beneath  the  cottonwood  tre«s  that  she  had 
watched  develop  from  twigs  of  her  Wsband  'a  plant- 
ing. She  was  a  devoted  member  V  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Bond  h«s  been  active 
since  1861. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bond  is  a  democrat.  Be  has  never 
sought  nor  accepted  public  office  of  anj  kind  but 
has  alwavB  stood  ready  to  lend  both  mor:l  and  ma- 
terial help  in  movements  promising  to  l3  for  the 
general  welfare.  He  is  well  acquainted  over  the 
county  as  he  has  done  considerable  trave.bif?,  and 
the  friends  he  has  made  are  men  like  Vimself, 
honorable,  hospitable  and  true-hearted,  real  Kansas 
types. 

William  B.  Clark  and  Bupord  Clark,  brthers, 
residing  on  adjoining  farms  in  Williamsport  Town- 
ship of  Shawnee  County,  have  occupied  and  devkwd 
land  that  their  father,  a  distinguished  citizen  o  Illi- 
nois, secured  in  Kansas  soon  after  the  close  <f  the 
Civil  war.  These  brothers  are  among  the  mos  pro- 
gressive men  in  that  community,  have  won  nuch 
success  in  agriculture,  and  have  always  been  ilert 
and  public  spirited  in  connection  with  moven^nts 
for  the  public  benefit. 

Their  father  was  Hon.  Dennis  Clark,  who  was  lorn 
August  14,  1817,  at  Vincennes,  Indiana.  His  parents 
were  Walter  and  Mary  (Young)  Clark,  the  forme  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  New  JersJy. 
Dennis  Clark  was  a  grandson  of  Dennis  Clark,  alter 
whom  he  was  named.     This  Dennis  was  a  native  of 
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Ireland  and  the  founder  of  his  family  in  America. 
Walter  Clark  moved  over  the  mountains  into  the  West 
in  the  very  early  days.  In  1823  he  settled  in  lUinois, 
and  for  a  time  lived  near  Galena,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  lead  mining  and  subsequently  was  a 
st^m  boatman  on  the  Mississippi.  He  moved  to 
Wisconsin  in  X828,  and  was  soon  afterward  poisoned 
by  drinking  mineral  water.  At  that  time  Dennis 
Clark  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  caring  for  the  other  members  of  the  household 
largely  devolved  upon  his  youthful  shoulders.  In 
1829  the  family  removed  to  St.  Louis,  then  to  Siln- 
ffamon  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  bound  out  to  a 
farmer.  After  accumulating  a  capital  of  $5  he  left 
his  employer  and  in  1833  settled  near  Abbingdon  in 
Knox  County,  Illinois.  He  came  to  Knox  Coimty 
with  Jonathan  Lattimore.  Settlers  were  just  then 
beginning  to  come  into  that  section  of  Illinois  and 
the  Indians  were  still  more  numerous  than  the  whites. 
Dennis  Clark  worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  Mr.  Latti- 
more. Ambitious  for  an  education,  he  had  taken 
every  opportunity  to  attend  the  local  schools,  and 
he  finished  his  education  in  the  Cherry  Grove  Semi- 
nary near  Abbingdon  in  1841-42.  In  1837  he  began 
*teaching  school  in  the  winter  and  farming  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  was  his  routine  for  severfJ  years.  He 
was  the  first  teacher  in  Indian  Point  Township  of 
Knox  County.  In  1836  he  served  as  captain  of  a  com- 
pany of  militia.  He  also  took  up  the  study  of  law, 
and  with  the  savings  from  his  work  as  teacher  entered 
a  law  school  at  Oiicago,  and  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Tor  many  years  he  practiced  law, 
beginning  in  1866,  and  filled  a  number  of  positions  of 
trust  besides.  He  was  township  clerk,  overseer  of 
the  poor,  and  in  November,  1865,  was  elected  county 
judge  of  Knox  County.  He  filled  that  position  for 
twenly-one  years,  finally  declining  to  serve  any 
longer.  During  the  Civil  war  he  recruited  a  com- 
pany, was  elected  its  captain,  but  spent  most  of  his 
time  as  an  enrolling  officer  and  in  providing  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers'  families. 

It  was  soon  after  the  Civil  war  that  Judge  Clark 
came  to  Kansas  having  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
making  the  state  his  home.  He  then  bought  two 
quarter  sections  of  land  in  WilUamsport  Township 
of  Shawnee  County,  now  occupied  by  his  two  sons, 
though  he  never  really  became  a  resident  of  Kansas 
himself. . 

On  April  10,  1845,  Judge  Clark  married  Martha 
Meadows.  Her  parents  Henry  and  Mary  Meadows 
moved  from  Kentucky  to  Warren  County,  Illinois, 
in  1830.  Henry  Meadows  was  a  man  of  deep  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  his  home  in  the  early  days  was 
the  headquarters  for  many  of  the  itinerant  preachers 
in  Illinois.  Dennis  Clark  and  wife  had  ten  chil- 
dren, five  of  ^hom  reached  maturity.  Judge  Dennis 
Clark  after  a  long  and  extremely  useful  life  died 
May  17,  1900.    His  wife  passed  away  in  July,  1906. 

Of  the  two  sons  who  continue  his  honorable  record 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  William  B.  was  born  in  Knox 
County,  Illinois,  November  8,  1847.  He  received  a 
public  school  education,  lived  on  an  Illinois  farm 
until  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  after  reaching 
manhood  he  identified  himself  with  agriculture. 
After  spending  some  years  as  a  farmer  in  Illinois  he 
sold  out  and  moved  to  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1878. 
The  first  year  he  lived  on  a  rented  farm  near 
Lawrence,  but  in  the  spring  of  1879  moved  to  his 
present  place  of  160  acres,  which  had  some  years 
before  been  acquired  by  his  father. 

William  B.  Clark  was  married  in  Illinois  to  Miss 
Catherine  A.  Moore,  daughter  of  Paul  Moore.  Seven 
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of  their  children  are  still  living:  Nora  V.,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sinel;  Arda  May  Pearl;  Lawrence  C;  Lulu, 
Mrs.  Vandever;  Hazel^  Mrs«  Boy  Kane;  Edna,  Mrs. 
Jules  Mansfield.  Their  three  deceased  children  are 
Pauline,  Dennis  and  Walter  Henry.  Mrs.  Clark,  the 
mother  of  these  children,  died  April  3,  1903. 

Buford  Clark,  who  has  also  been  a  resident  of 
Kansas  and  Shawnee  County  since  1878,  was  bom 
November  28,  1852,  in  Knox  County,  IlHnois.  His 
birth  occurred  in  one  of  the  log  cabin  homes  then 
so  typical  a  feature  of  the  Illinois  landscape.  He 
received  a  good  education  at  his  father's  home  in 
Abingdon,  and  practically  his  entire  active  career 
has  been  spent  m  farming.  On  coming  to  Kansas 
in  1878  he  remained  only  about  sixteen  months,  and 
then  returned  to  Knox  County,  Illinois.  He  remained 
in  that  state  until  1886,  but  since  then  has  made  his 
permanent  home  in  the  Sunfiower  State. 

On  Jime  1,  1884,  Buford  Clark  married  Hannah 
Louise  Anderson.  Five  children  were  bom  to  them: 
Dennis,  Miurtha,  Minnie,  Russell  and  Meddie.  Buford 
Clark  is  a  liberal  republican  in  politics  and  his 
religion  is  stated  in  the  principle  set  forth  in  the 
Golden  Bule. 


S.  M.  NxES.  Thirty-two  years  of  continuous 
ciation  with  the  public  schools  of  Independence  gives 
S.  M.  Nees  probably  a  unique  distinction  in  the  State 
of  Kansas.  For  the  larger  part  of  this  time  he  has 
been  principal  of  the  Montgomery  County  High  School, 
the  Ifurgeet  counliy  high  school  in  the  state,  and  prior 
to  that  he  was  principal  or  superintendent  oi:  the 
public  schools  of  ihe  city  proper. 

During  all  these  years  he  has  been  a  real  leader 
in  educational  affairs  in  his  home  county  and  his 
influence  has  done  much  to  give  vitality  and  uplift 
to  the  work  of  public  education  throughout  the  State. 
Many  will  be  found  to  say  that  the  splendid  couniT' 
high  school,  which  has  trained  so  many  young  men 
and  women  for  useful  careers,  is  in  an  important  sense 
a  monument  to  the  educational  leadership  of  Professor 
Nees. 

The  family  to  which  he  belongs  came  originally  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  estabMdied  there,  probably  of 
German  lineage,  prior  to  the  Bevolutionary  war. 
Samuel  Michael  Nees  was  bom  in  Poland,  Indiana, 
May  25, 1863.  Just  after  his  birth  his  father,  Samuel 
Nees,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Ninety-seventii  Indiana 
Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry  early  in  the  war,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Samuel 
Nees  was  bom  in  1842  at  Poland,  Indiana,  was  reared 
and  married  there,  and  followed  farming  until  he 
entered  the  army.  He  had  gone  to  the  front  shortly 
after  his  marriage  to  Emeline  Reed,' who  was  bom  in 
1841  and  is  still  living  at  Poland,  Indiana. 

The  only  child  of  his  parents.  Professor  Nees  grew 
up  in  his  native  town,  attended  the  public  schools 
there,  and  found  opportunity  to  secure  an  advanced 
education.  In  1881  he  was  graduated  in  the  normal 
course  from  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  at 
Valparaiso,  now  Valparaiso  University.  In  1882  ha 
completed  the  scientific  course  in  the  same  institution, 
receiving  the  degree  B.  S.  On  leaving  college  he  was 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Poland,  Indiana,  for  two 
years,  and  in  1884  came  to  Kansas.  He  taught  one 
term  in  a  district  school  in  Montgomery  County,  and 
then  in  1885  took  the  principalship  of  thd  Inde- 
pendence High  School.  He  was  its  principal  five 
years,  following  which  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  city  school  system  of  Independence  for  nine  years. 
For  the  past  eighteen  years  he  has  been  principal  of 
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the  Montgomery  County  High  School,  an  institution 
that  serves  the  entire  county. 

This  high  school  was  established  in  1899,  and  the 
first  year  its  enrollment  was  about  200  pupils.  The 
original  building  was  erected  in  1899,  and  a  large 
addition  was  made  in  1912.  At  the  present  time  the 
county  high  school  has  an  enrollment  of  560  pupils. 
Four  regular  courses  are  maintained:  Commercial, 
normal  training,  college  preparatory,  and  a  general 
course.  Professor  Nees  has  under  his  superintend- 
ence a  faculty  of  nineteen  teachers,  most  of  whom 
are  graduates  of  colleges  or  normal  schools,  and  also 
a  librarian.  The  high  school  is  located  at  507  North 
Tenth  Street  in  Independence. 

Professor  Nees  has  also  been  a  careful  business  man, 
and  has  acquired  considerable  property  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  He  owns  a  125  acre  farm,  and  has 
city  property,  including  his  residence  at  703  North 
Tenth  Street,  and  a  house  and  lot  adjoining  his  home. 

During  the  administrations  of  three  different  gov- 
ernors he  has  served  on  the  text  book  committee,  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  president  of  the 
library  board,  is  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  State  Teach- 
ers'  Association  and  a  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  Politically  he  is  a  democrat. 
Professor  Nees  is  perhaps  the  oldest  living  past 
master  in  Independence  of  Fortitude  Lodge  No.  107, 
Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  is  a  member 
of  Keystone  Chapter  No.  7,  Boyal  Arch  Masons;  St. 
Bernard  Commandery  No.  10,  Knights  Templar;  Eva 
Chapter  No.  18,  Eastern  Star,  and  belongs  to  Lodge 
No.  17,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  was 
recently  elected  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  has  long  been  an  active  member. 

In  1887,  at  Independence,  Professor  Nees  married 
Miss  Lizzie  Londry.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Londry,  her  father  being  practically  retired 
from  business  and  a  veteran  Union  soldier  of  the 
Civil  war.  Mrs.  Londry  died  in  1911.  Professor 
Nees'  only  son,  Paul  Bertram,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Montgomery  County  High  School,  finished  a  classical 
course  in  the  Kansas  State  University,  also  received 
the  degree  LL.  B.  from  the  law  department  of  the 
university,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1913,  and  is 
now  bookkeeper  in  the  Commercial  National  Bank. 

Thomas  E.  Shsabd.  There  are  no  business  men 
who,  outside  the  medical  and  dental  professions, 
come  into  such  close,  personal  contact  with  their 
fellows  as  do  barbers,  and  often  their  delicate  min- 
istrations are  just  as  comforting  and  beneficial.  A 
long  course  of  careful  training  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  deftness  of  hand  and  quickness  of  eye,  and 
when  these  are  accompanied  by  a  genial  presence 
and  a  personal  interest,  a  barber  finds  himself  pop- 
ular and  prosperous.  For  thirty-two  years  Thomas 
E.  Sheard  has  conducted  his  barber  establishment  in 
the  same  block  on  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  his  visitors  and  customers  have  includ- 
ed many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  and 
particularly  distinguished  characters  of  western  life. 

Thomas  E.  Sheard  was  born  in  Winnebago  County, 
Illinois,  June  17,  1854.  His  parents  were  William 
and  Emma  (Morrill)  Sheard,  natives  of  Nottinfrham, 
England,  where  they  were  married  in  1845.  William 
Sheard  came  first  to  America  in  1850,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  settled  at  Elgin,  Illinois,  shortly 
afterward  removing  to  Pecatonica  in  Winnebago 
County,  Illinois.  From  there  the  family  returned  to 
England  in  1856  and  continued  to  live  there  for  six 
years  and  then  came  back  to  the  United  States. 
For  a  few  years  Mr.  Sheard  resided  at  Vineland, 


New  Jersey,  and  in  1869  removed  to  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  from  that  city,  eight  years  later,  to 
Wayne  County,  Georgia.  This  was  about  1877  and 
in  1883  he  came  to  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  and 
soon  afterward  he  retired  from  business  and  then 
made  his  home  with  his  sons  Thomas  and  William- 
Of  his  seven  children  the  following  survive:  Wil- 
liam J.,  who  is  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Thomas  E.;  Mary,  who  is  the  wife  of  Bruce  Clark, 
of  Wichita,  Kansas;  Harriet,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Thomas.  Engmire,  of  Rochester,  New  York;  and 
Anna,  who  is  Mrs.  Wentworth,  also  resides  at 
Rochester. 

During  his  many  years  at  Rochester  Mr.  Thomas 

E.  Sheard  became  well  acquainted  with  many  naen 
of  prominence  and  one  of  these  who  later  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  western  country  was  Col.  W. 

F.  Cody,  knovsm  to  a  generation  as  **  Buffalo  BiU." 
It  was  at  Rochester  that  Colonel  Cody  secured  many 
of  his  comrades  and  rehearsed  them  for  public  per- 
formance, and  one  of  these  who  became  widely- 
known  was  William  Hecox,  ''Wild  Bill."  He  justi- 
fied his  name  and  after  quarreling  with  Colonel  Cody 
on  one  occasion,  visited  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,^ 
and  there  was  killed  by  a  desperado.  In  1872 
Colonel  Cody  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature,  and  in  1883  he  completed  his  organiza- 
tion of  the  "Wild  West  Show,"  an  exhibition  of 
daring  horsemanship  and  unerring  shooting  that 
thrilled  this  and  other  countries  for  many  years 
afterward. 

Thomas  E.  Sheard  returned  to  England  with  his 
parents  in  1856  and  came  back  to  America  in  1862 
and  to  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  1884.  He  had  learned 
the  barber  *s  trade  and  his  first  landlord  at  Topeka 
was  Allen  Sells,  the  noted  circus  man,  who  was  then 
proprietor  of  the  old  Windsor  Hotel.  In  1886  Mr. 
Sheard  removed  from  No.  210  Kansas  Avenue  to  a 
new  location,  the  present  site  of  the  A.  B.  Whiting 
Paint  Company.  In  18d0  he  moved  to  the  basement 
of  the  New  National  Hotel  where  he  had  commodious 
quarters  but  they  proved  inadequate  to  accommodate 
his  trade  and  he  later  secured  his  present  place  of 
business  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  State  Sav- 
ings Bank.  During  his  thirty-two  years  in  business 
in  this  city  Mr.  Sheard  has  had  many  hundreds  of 
customers  of  every  class,  for  a  barber  shop  is  a  very 
democratic  pkice  of  meeting,  and  he  distinctly  re- 
calls when  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  a  customer. 
Colonel  Cody  and  his  comrades  were  frequent  callers 
and  his  list  of  other  famous  men  would  include  many 
of  the  noted  names  of  the  state. 

In  1874  Thomas  E.  Sheard  was  married  to  Eva 
May  Cooper,  and  they  had  two  children:  Ed^^dn 
Wayne  and  Willis.  Edwin  Wayne  Sheard  learned 
his  father 's  business  and  is  employed  in  the  latter 's 
establishment.  In  1898  he  became  a  member  of  Oen. 
Frederick  Funston's  noted  Twentieth  Kansas  Seg- 
ment which  spent  two  years  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  For  twenty  years  Willis  Sheard,  the  second 
son,  has  been  a  steady  worker  with  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Intire  Brothers,  Topeka,  and  is  highly  valued.  In 
1894  Mr.  Sheard  was  married  to  Mrs.  Ella  (Bainter) 
Hendrickson,  of  Jefferson  County,  where  the  father 
was  a  pioneer.  Mr.  Sheard  has  a  commodious  home 
just  outside  the  city  limits  and  is  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  labors. 

Phillip  Brown.    Like*  many  other  men  of  Eastern 

Kansas  who  are  now  possessed  of  independent  means 

.  and  hold  well-established  positions  in  their  various 

communities,  Phillip  Brown  was  in  modest  eircam- 
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stances  when  he  first  came  to  this  state.  At  that 
time,  in  1879^  he  had  been  in  the  United  States  for 
nine  years,  but  had  not  made  any  appreciable  ad- 
vancement, owing  to  the  fact  that  his  operations  had 
been  conducted  in  a  community  where  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  man  be  possessed  of  large  capital  in 
order  to  compete  with  his  fellows.  In  Kansas,  how- 
ever, he  found  a  field  in  which  his  energy,  ability 
and  ambitiofi  could  be  readily  converted  into  cash, 
and  has  never  regretted  his  decision  in  casting  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  the  Sunflower  State. 

Mr.  Brown  was  bom  in  the  Bhine  country  of 
Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1850,  a  son  of  Jacob  Brown 
and  a  grandson  of  a  Bavarian  soldier  who  fought 
in  the  army  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Jacob  Brown 
was  bom  in  Bavaria,  was  a  man  of  ordinary  Educa- 
tion, and  in  his  native  land  followed  the  life  of  a 
laborer.  On  coming  to  the  United  States,  in  1873, 
he  secured  employment  at  the  Bona  Print  Works, 
Wappinger's  Falls,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  at 
which  place  he  died  in  1884.  He  was  a  Christian 
man  and  faithful  member  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  and  when  he  died  was  the  first  person  buried 
from  the  new  church  at  Wappinger's  Falls,  and  the 
first  whose  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  new 
church.  Mrs.  Brown  survived  him  ten  years  and 
was  also  buried  there.  Their  children  were  four  in 
number,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy;  ApoUonius 
is  now  Mrs.  Popp  and  resides  at  Auburn,  New 
York;  and  Phillip  is  a  resident  of  Shawnee  County. 

Phillip  Brown  attended  school  in  his  native  com- 
munity until  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  at 
which  time  he  left  home  and  went  to  the  City  of 
Munich,  in  order  to  learn  the  trade  of  loctsmith. 
This  he  mastered  and  followed  for  seven  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  in  1870,  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to 
better  his  condition,  as  all  he  could  see  in  the  future 
in  his  own  country  was  a  life  of  hard  work  with 
but  very  little  opportunity  of  accumulating  a  satis- 
fying property.  When  he  arrived  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Brown  did  not  readily  secure  remunerative 
employment  at  his  trade,  and  so  tumed  his  attention 
to  farming,  a  vocation  which  he  followed  for  about 
nine  years.  During  this  time  he  had  managed  to 
accumulate  savings  ifi  the  neighborhood  of  $200, 
and  was  far  from  satisfied  with  his  condition.  In 
the  year  1879,  while  walking  on  the  streets  of 
Wappinger  's  Falls,  New  York,  he  met  a  friend  whom 
he  had  known  some  years  before,  Ed  Worsley,  who 
was  newly-arrived  on  a  New  York  visit  from  Maple 
Hill,  Kansas.  Mr.  Worsley  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
the  opportunities  offered  young  and  ambitious  men* 
in  Kansas,  and  strongly  advised  Mr.  Brown  to  take 
a  chance  with  his  earnings  in  the  West.  Within 
three  davs  the  latter  was  ready  and  in  due  time 
arrived  in  the  state  which  he  has  since  made  his 
home.  After  one  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Maple 
Hill,  he  moved  to  Dover  Township,  Shawnee  County, 
where  his  farms  are  now  located,  being  about  five 
miles  northeast  of  Dover.  His  start,  owing  to  his 
small  finances,  was  naturally  a  moderate  one,  but 
with  the  passing  of  the  years,  he  has  by  persever- 
ance and  industry  accumulated  two  eighty-acre 
farms,  finely  improved  and  with  substantial  build- 
ings and  up-to-date  implements  and  machinery. 
During  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  held  four 
public  sales  of  stock,  from  which  he  has  realized 
more  than  $6,000,  is  the  owner  of  a  modern  home 
at  Seabrook,  and  in  every  way  is  accounted  a  sub- 
$>tantial  citizen.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  Sunday  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it 


was  there  that  he  learned  to  read  in  English.  Fra- 
temally,  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  having  first  joined  Lafayette  Lodge 
No.  18,  of  Wappinger 's  Falls,  New  York,  and  de- 
mitted  to  Dover  Lodge  No.  490,  of  Dover,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Young- 
hans,  and  they  have  had  nine  children:  William  B.; 
Edward;  Charles  Jacob,  who  is  conducting  the  old 
home  farm  at  Dover;  Frederick;  Walter  A.,  who  is 
a  resident  of  Topeka;  Minnie  Dora,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Fry  and  resides  at  Council  Grove,  Morris 
County,  Kansas;  George  W.,  a  resident  of  Topeka; 
Ernest,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Auburn 
Township,  Shawnee  County;  and  James. 

Mrs.  Lucetta  S.  Carter.  Political  stmggle,  public 
life  and  social  leadership  have  brought  the  names  of 
many  women  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  into  the 
limelight  in  the  country,  but  it  is  not  so  frequently 
that  the  name  of  one  becomes  a  household  word  in 
her  state,  through  the  activities  and  results  of  a  quiet 
business  career.  Such  a  name  is  Lucetta  S.  Carter, 
philanthropist,-  through  whose  generous  benefactions 
Wichita  has  benefited  through  the  Children's  Home, 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  and  Fairmount  College. 
To  this  womanly  duty  of  enriching  others,  she 
brought  no  inherited  fortune;  on  the  other  hand,  her 
gifts  have  been  made  from  the  returns  of  a  business 
directed  by  her  own  energy  and  good  judgment. 

Lucetta  S.  Carter  was  bora  at  Enosburg,  Vermont, 
July  11,  1828,  and  is  a  daughter  of  David  and  Ruth 
Stevens  (Wilson)  Fassett.  The  paternal  ancestors 
of  Mrs.  Carter  went  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  real  name  of  her  great-great- 
grandfather was  Patrick  Macfairson.  He  changed 
his  name  to  Fassett  on  account  of  some  land  grant. 
It  was  this  ancestor  who  emigrated  to  America  from 
Rock  Fassett  Castle^  Ireland,  in  1700.  He  located  at 
Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  but  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  the  family  had  removed  to 
Bennington,  Vermont.  His  son,  the.  great-grandfather 
of  Mrs.  Carter,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  is  recorded  as  Capt.  John  Fassett. 

The  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Carter  was  doubtless  a 
man  of  vigor  and  determination.  In  1800,  when  he 
decided  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Enosburg,  Ver- 
mont, he  was  not  deterred  .on  account  of  it  being  in 
the  depths  of  a  rigorous  New  England  winter,  making 
the  journey  of  many  miles  with  sleds  and  two  yoke  of 
oxen. 

David  Fassett,  father  of  Mrs.  Carter,  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  died  at  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
leaving  five  children.  In  1815  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Ruth  Stevens  Wilson  and  five  children  were  bora 
to  them,  of  whom  Lucetta  Stevens  was  the  third  in 
order  and  is  the  only  one  living. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Lucetta  Fassett 
through  childhood  and  early  maidenhood,  for  the 
energy  and  enterprise,  the  charity  and  loving  kind- 
ness shown  in  her  later  years  must  have  been  in  evi- 
dence all  her  life.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  she 
went  to  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  to  work  in  a  cotton* 
cloth  factory,  making  the  stage  journey,  of  four  days 
and  nights,  alone  and  unattended.  She  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  riding  on  the  first  train  of  cars  nmning 
from  Concord  to  Boston.  She  reached  her  destination 
in  safety  and  worked  in  the  cotton  mill  from  April, 
1844,  until  October,  1848,  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month  being  united  in  marriage  with  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Piper  Carter,  who  died  in  October,  1868.  They  had 
two  children:  George  Safford,  who  was  born  May  9, 
1853,  and  died  at  Denver,  Colorado,  October  22,  1880; 
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and  Edward  Nathaniel,  who  was  born  September  3, 
1855,  and  died  at  Denver,  Colorado,  November  10, 
1910.    Both  sons  are  buried  at  Wichita. 

In  October,  1869,  Mrs.  Garter  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  she  resided  until  March,  1880,  when  she  came 
to  Wichita.  Soon  after  her  arrival  she  embarked  in 
the  business  of  taking  subscriptions  for  magazines 
and  periodicals  and  in  building  up  a  permanent  busi- 
ness in  this  line  displayed  remarkable  commercial 
instincts  and  a  grasp  of  business  principles  most 
unusual.  She  became  widelv  known  in  the  magazine 
agency  line  all  through  Southwest  Kansas  and  equally 
favorably  known  to  the  publishers  of  first-class  litera- 
ture over  the  country.  That  she  was  untiring  in  her 
efforts  may  be  judged  bv  the  fact  that  when  the 
Everybody's  Magazine  Company,  some  years  ago, 
offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  to  the  most  successful  solic- 
itor for  their  magazine,  Mrs.  Carter  won  this  prize. 

Mrs.  Carter  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  since.  1888,  and  when  she  felt  prepared 
to  assist  this  congregation,  she  built  and  rumished 
the  Carter  Memorial  parsonage.  The  needs  of  chil- 
dren have  always  appealed  to  her  and  she  has  been  a 
generous  contributor  to  the  Children's  Home,  the 
above  named  prize  money  being  a  part  of  what  she  has 
donated  in  this  direction.  Additionally  she  estab- 
lished and  furnished  what  is  known  as  the  Carter 
Memorial  room  at  Fairmount  College,  at  a  cost  of 
some  $20,000.  Not  the  least  appreciated  gift  of 
Mrs.  Carter  to  this  college  was  a  five  years'  paid-up 
subscription  for  thirty-nine  magazines.  During  the 
last  year  she  has  presented  es^  city  mail  carrier 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Country  Gentleman. 

James  B.  Moran.  No  better  purpose  could  be 
served  by  such  a  publication  as  tbis  than  that  of 
recording  the  names  and  struggles  of  some  of  those 
early  pioneers  who  came  to  Kansas  in  the  bleak  days 
of  1854  and  by  their  self-sacrificing  labors  helped 
make  the  State  of  Kansas  and  left  families  and  de- 
scendants to  honqr  them  in  all  subsequent  genera- 
tions. Such  a  character  was  James  B.  Moran,  and 
this  sketch  is  devoted  to  some  of  the  leading  facts 
of  Ms  life. 

He  was  a  native  of  Tennessee^  born  there  March 
22,  1882.  He  grew  up  in  his  native  state  on  a  farm, 
and  received  a  very  meager  education.  In  Tenness^ 
he  married  Mary  Hatcher.  With  other  members  of 
the  Hatcher  family  they  removed  to  Illinois  about 
1846,  locating  in  Saline  County.  After  some  years 
si>ent  there  James  R.  Moran,  for  the  purpose  of 
hettering  his  fortune  and  providing  homes  for  his 
growing  children,  determined  to  go  to  the  new  State 
of  Texas.  In  1854  he  and  his  family  set  out  on 
the  long  road  to  the  Southwest,  having  a  covered 
wagon  drawn  by  horses.  That  was  the  year  when 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  agitating  the  entire 
country  and  when  the  question  as  to  whether  Kansas 
should  be  a  free  or  slave  state  was  precipitated  and 
caused  concern  not  only  to  the  people  then  living  in 
Kansas  but  to  the  entire  nation.  There  was  no 
district  of  the  country  more  widely  advertised  on 
account  of  this  crisis  in  the  politick  situation  than 
Kansas.  James  B.  Moran  in  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney determined  to  stop  in  Kansas,  believing  that  the 
territory  would  eventually  become  a  free  state.  He 
arrived  in  Shawnee  County  and  located  near  where 
Auburn  now  stands,  but  at  a  place  then  called 
Brownsville.  For  a  time  the  Moran  family  lived  in 
an  Indian  cabin.  Later  they  had  a  temporary  home 
in  a  tent  in  the  woods  on  land  pre-empted  by  Mr. 
Moran.     Still  later  he  put  up  a  log  cabin  made  of 


round  logs,  joined  together  with  pegs,  and  the  one 
room  had  a  dirt  floor  and  the  roof  was  made  of 
shakes.  One  of  those  famous  Kansas  wind  storms 
afterwards  came  along  and  blew  off  the  roof,  and  it 
had  to  be  replaced  with  new  materiaL  It  was  in 
such  homes  that  the  Moran  family  had  their  early 
experiences  of  Kansas.  They  were  thrifty  and  ener- 
getic people,  but  like  all  other  pioneers  they  had  to 
put  up  with  the  simplest  and  crudest  conveniences  mt 
first. 

When  James  B.  Moran  settled  in  Shawnee  Coanty 
his  only  neighbors  in  the  same  locality  were  the 
family  of  John  Brown,  for  whom  Brownsville  was 
named,  and  L.  T.  Cook  and  family.  The  country 
away  from  the  bottoms  was  one  wide  expanse  of 
unbroken  prairie,  unfenced,  and  with  here  and  there 
clumps  of  shrubbery.  Occasionally  the  Indians  or 
some  wandering  hunters  started  prairie  fires,  and 
after  one  of  those  fires  the  country  for  miles  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  prospect  of  blackness.  When 
the  prairies  were  covered  with  snow  they  were  a 
glare  of  white  rolling  expanse.. 

James  B.  Moran  broxe  his  land  with  ox  teams, 
and  he  shared  in  practically  every  vicissitude  and 
hardship  to  which  the  early  settlers  were  subjected. 
In  1856  he  was  called  to  arms  to  defend  the  territory 
against  the  attacks  of  the  pro-slavery  faction.  He 
was  himself  an  ardent  free-state  man  and  later  an 
Abe  Lincoln  republican.  He  never  held  any  politieal 
office,  but  none  the  less  l^e  did  a  worthy  part  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  commonwealth, 
where  his  children  and  grandchildren  have  since  lived 
to  enjoy  prosperity.  For  some  years  after  coming 
to  Kansas  James  B.  Moran  would  work  hard  on  his 
farm  all  week,  and  then  on  Saturday  night  woold 
carry  home  100  pounds  of  flour  on  his  back  to  supply 
provisions  for  the  following  week. 

The  death  of  this  honored  pioneer  came  on  August 
8,  1863.  He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  eij^t 
children,  there  having  been  nine  children  altogether. 
The  burden  of  the  care  of  the  household  then  fdl 
upon  the  widowed  mother,  and  too  much  cannot  be 
said  as  a  tribute  to  this  splendid  pioneer  woman. 
With  the  help  of  her  older  children  she  managed  to 
keep  the  household  together,  and  she  experien^d  all 
the  blackest  days  in  tiie  history  of  Kansas.  Fortu- 
nately she  survived  into  times  of  plenty  and  wide- 
spread prosperity,  and  her  death  occurred  August  26, 
1893.  Of  her  children  four  sons  and  three  daughters 
are  still  living. 

Samuel  Marion  Moran,  the  oldest  son  of  the  late 
James  B.  Moran,  was  bom  on  his  father's  place  in 
•Illinois  December  7,  1847,  and  has  himself  almost 
attained  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten.  He  was  a 
child  of  seven  years  when  the  family  went  out  to 
Shawnee  County.  His  own  recollections  indude  many 
of  the  conditions  and  events  which  have  been'  woven 
into  the  history  of  this  state,  and  as  a  boy  had  the 
advantages  of  such  public  schools  as  were  maintained 
during  the  '50s  and  '60s,  and  he  became  strong  and 
resourceful  through  the  necessities  of  pioneer  Ufe  and 
the  unusual  responsibilities  thrown  upon  his  young 
shoulders.  One  item  of  his  early  experience  should 
be  especially  mentioned.  In  1865  about  the  close  of 
the  war  he  made  a  trip  with  ox  teams  and  a  large 
caravan  of  supplies  to  Fort  Lyon,  Colorado.  TUs 
was  an  eventful  journey,  and  while  they  endured  no 
Indian  attack,  that  was  not  because  they  were  not 
hostile  but  because  the  train  was  numerically  too 
strong  and  well  armed  for  the  Indians'  open  hos- 
tility. For  practically  half  a  century  Mr.  Moran  has 
given   his   time   and   energy  to   farming   and  stock 
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raising,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  agricul- 
turists of  Shawnee  County.  He  now  owns  640  acres, 
an  entire  section,  in  Auburn  Township. 

In  politics  he  is  a  democrat,  and  has  filled  a 
number  of  local  official  positions.  He  also  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  order.  On  March  5,  1874,  he  married 
Miss  Jennie  Walker.  They  are  the  parents  of  five 
children:  Anna,  Mrs.  Frank  Atwood;  Marietta  and 
Myrtle  M.,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  Willis 
Bussell,  who  married  Edna  Colej  and  Lester  W. 

William  A.  Qihglky.  A  varied  and  eventful 
career  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Quigley,  the  efficient  and 
I>opular  cashier  of  the  Kansas  National  Gas  Company 
in  the  offices  of  this  corporation  at  Independence, 
Montgomery  County.  Mr.  Quigley  claims  the  old 
Hoosier  State  as  the  place  of  h&  nativity,  was  there 
reared  and  educated  and  it  was  given  him  to  represent 
that  commonwealth  as  one  of  the  vAiant  soldiers  of 
the  Union  during  the  major  portion  of  the  Civil  war. 
His  activities  in  the  business  world  have  been  diver- 
sified and  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Elansas  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  bom 
in  Pennsylvania  and  passed  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  settied  in  1816  in 
the  pioneer  days.  The  original  American  progenitors 
of  the  Quigley  family  came  from  Ireland  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

William  A.  Quigley  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County, 
Indiana,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1842,  and  is  a  son  of 
Hiram  and  Melvina  (White)  Quigley,  the  former  of 
whom  was  bom  near  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1812,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  bom  in  Jefferson 
County,  Indiana,  in  1823. 

Hiram  Quigley  was  about  four  years  old  when  his 
parents  removed  from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  near 
the  present  y411age  of  North  Bend,  Hamilton  Ck>unty, 
Ohio,  in  1816.  There  he  was  reared  to  adult  age,  and 
there,  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  he  served  a  thorough 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  carpenter  and  steam- 
boat joiner.  He  became  a  specially  skilled  artisan  as  a 
woodworker  and  he  continued  to  follow  his  trade  in 
Ohio  until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Jefferson  County, 
Indiana,  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
section  of  the  Hoosier  State,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  his  death  having 
occurred  in  1880.  He  was  originally  a  whig  and  later 
a  republican  in  politics,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
earnest  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mrs.  Quigley  continued  to  maintain  her  home  in  Jef- 
ferson County  after  the  death  of  her  honored  husband, 
but  she  died  while  making  a  visit  in  Southern  Illinois 
in  1887.  Of  the  children  the  subject  of  this  review 
is  the  first  bom;  Mary  Francos  died  in  childhood; 
Samuel  White,  who  during  his  active  career  was  a 
successful  carpenter  and  builder,  is  now  living  retired 
at  E^ansas  City,  Missouri;  Martha  died  at  the  age  of 
two  years;  and  Miss  Fannie  resides  at  Ridgefield  Park, 
New  Jersey. 

William  A.  Quigley  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  county,  where  he 
became  a  student  in  the  high  school  at  Madison,  but  he 
left  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  at  Madison 
turned  his  attention  to  learning  the  jewelry  and  watch- 
making business,  with  which  he  continued  to  be  identi- 
fied for  a  period  of  seven  years — ^both  before  and 
after  the  Civil  war.  In  August,  1862,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  he  tendered  his  services  in  defense  of 
the  Union  by  enlisting  as  a  private  in  Company  C, 
Sixty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  his  having 
been  the  company  that  bore  the  colors  of  the  regiment. 
In  September,  1862,  Mr.  Quigley  was  captured  while 


on  duty  id  Kentucky,  and  shortly  afterward  he  was 
parolled,  his  exchange  having  been  effected  in  the 
following  December,  after  which  he  rejoined  his  com- 
mand, with  which  he  continued  in  active  service,  mostly 
in  detached  duty,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
with  his  regiment  on  the  Bed  Biver  campaign  and  at 
the  battle  of  Sabine  Crossroads,  Louisiana,  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  he  was  wounded.  His  injury  did  not 
long  incapacitate  him  and  he  continued  in  service  for 
several  months  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee, 
he  having  been  mustered  out  September  4,  1865,  and 
having  duly  received  his  honorable  discharge.  Mr. 
Quigley  not  only  made  in  the  Civil  war  a  record  that 
shaU  refiect  lasting  honor  upon  his  name,  but  that  he 
lias  also  retained  deep  interest  in  his  former  comrades 
is  shown  by  the  active  and  influential  part  he  has 
played  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  affiliated 
with  Mcpherson  Post  No.  4,  Grand  Army  of  the 
Bepublic,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  is  past  commander  of  the  same. 

For  a  short  period  after  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Quigley  continued  his  association  with  the  jewelry 
business,  and  after  passing  one  year  in  the  City  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  returned,  in  1867,  lo  Madi- 
son, Indiana,  the  ensuing  nine  years  having  found 
him  continuously  identified  with  railway  service,  mostly 
in  a  clerical  capacity.  After  his  retirement  from  this 
line  of  occupation  he  followed  various  vocations  at 
Madison,  including  the  insurance  business,  until  1886, 
when  he'  came  with  his  family  to  Kansas  and  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  at  Ottawa. 
Fifteen  months  later  he  removed  to  Topeka,  where  for 
the  ensuing  six  years  he  was  employed  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bailroad. 
He  then  resumed  his  activities  in  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business,  with  which  he  continued  to  be 
associated  at  Topeka  until  April,  1904,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Independence,  where  he  has  since  given 
most  effective  service  in  the  office  of  cashier  for  the 
Kansas  Natural  Gas  Company.  In  politics  Mr.  Quig- 
ley has  never  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  republi- 
can party  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  active  members 
of  the  Christian  Church.    ■ 

At  Madison,  Indiana,  the  year  1870  recorded  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Quigley  to  Miss  Helen  Virginia 
Hurlbut,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Eliza  Hurlbut  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quigley  became  the  parents  of  three  children, 
of  whom  two  are  living:  Alice  is  the  wife  of  Frank 
C.  Palmer,  chief  stereotyper  in  the  offices  of  the  Jersey 
City  Journal,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New 
Jersey,  and  they  maintain  their  home  at  Bidgefield 
Park,  a  suburb  of  Jersey  City;  Howard  H.  died  at  the 
age  of  five  years;  and  Mabel  is  the  wife  of  Sydney 
I.  Holland,  who  has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years 
a  contracting  agent  for  the  B.  G.  Dun  Commercial 
Agency,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland  being  at 
Highland  Park,  one  of  the  attractive  suburbs  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Milton  F.  Wabd.  Among  the  business  men  of 
Kansas,  there  are  none  more  far-seeing  and  intelli- 
gent than  those  who  make  up  the  agricultural  class. 
The  career  of  a  farmer  is  somewhat  exacting,  in  that 
he  may  not  choose  his  own  times  or  seasons  for 
labor,  for  Nature  adjusts  such  matters;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  other  *  vocation  gives  such  large 
and  certain  returns  for  well-directed  effort  expended. 
When  an  agriculturist  successfully  produces  large 
crops  he  may  be  called  a  capable  husbandman,  but 
when  he  is  able  also  to  profitably  handle  the  yield 
of  his  fertile  fields  himself,  he  has  won  the  title  of 
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superior  business  man.  Such  a  man  wtfs  the  late 
Milton  F.  Ward,  who  for  twenty  years  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  Shawnee  County,  and  who 
was  known  alike  as  a  skilled  farmer  and  a  man  of 
excellent  business  judgment. 

Mr.  "Ward  was  born  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  a 
farm,  June  17,  1832,  a  son  of  John  and  Katherine 
(Betz)  Ward,  his  father  being  a  farmer  and  car- 
penter of  the  Buckeye  state.  There  were  eight  sons 
and  four  daughters  in  the  family,  and  Milton  F.  was 
the  eleventh  in  order  of  birth.  His  parents  were 
honest,  God-fearing  people,  in  modest  circumstances, 
who  gave  their  children  the  best  educations  that  they 
could  afford,  and  Milton  F.  Ward  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  his  native  community,  devoting  the 
summer  months  to  assisting  his  father  in  the  work 
of  the  homestead.  As  a  youth,  he  went  to  visit  an 
elder  brother,  near  the  City  of  Fort  Wayne,  and 
there  secured  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  country 
schools,  which  he  taught  for  three  terms. '  While 
there  he  was  married  July  29,  1856,  to  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Robinson,  who  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Fort 
Wayne,  December  8,  1832,  a  daughter  of  Hbrney 
and  Katherine  (Freshour)  Robinson,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  who  received  her 
education  in  the  district  schools.  After  their  mar- 
riage, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  returned  to  Mr.  Ward's 
home  in  Ohio.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren: John  R.,  deceased,  who  had  five  children,  all 
daughters;  Edward  Allan;  Calvin  S.,  of  Abilene, 
Kansas;  Clara  Alixje,  now  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Larry, 
of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  and  Florence  May,  who 
married  B.  H.  Smith,  of  Abilene,  and  has  one  child. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Ward,  with 
other  patriotic  men  of  his  locality,  answered  the 
call  of  his  country,  and,  leaving  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  his  eighty- acre  farm,  enlisted  in  Company 
D,  Seventy-eighth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry as  a  private  for  three  years.  He  subsequently 
fought  in  many  engagements,  including  the  battles  of 
Fort  Donelson  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and  was  with 
General  Sherman  in  his  famous  march  to  the  sea.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  three  years  of  service,  he 
reenlisted,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  his 
company.  While  the  men  who  fought  at  the  front 
underwent  many  dangers  and  privations,  no  less  a 
share  of  the  burdens  of  the  great  war  were  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  brave  women  who  had  been 
left  alone  at  home.  Mrs.  Ward  had  three  small 
children,  the  family  was  poor,  and  the  pay  of  her 
soldier  husband,  while  sent  home  regularly,  was  nof 
suflScient  for  the  family  needs.  Therefore,  to  add 
to  the  scanty  income,  she  was  forced  to  work  hard 
with  her  cows  and  chickens  in  order  to  secure  but- 
ter and  eggs,  which  she  sold  at  small  prices.  She 
remained  on  the  farm  for  one  year,  but  then  found 
the  responsibility  too  great,  and  with  her  children 
returned  to  the  home  of  her  father  and  mother  in 
Indiana.  There  she  remained  in  Indiana  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Ward,  wearing  the 
epaulets  of  a  captain,  rejoined  his  family.  Shortly 
thereafter  they  went  back  to  Ohio  and  Mr.  Ward 
resumed  farming.  The  after-war  prices  were  ex- 
orbitant, and  he  was  forced  to  pay  $60  for  a  cow 
and  $24  for  a  hog,  with  produce  and  provisions  in 
proportion,  while  the  labor  of  the  farmer  was  but 
poorly  remunerated.  Also,  Mr.  Ward's  farm  con- 
sisted of  much  rocky  soil,  and,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  he  decided  that  the  West  offered 
greater  opportunities  for  the  securing  of  a  compe- 
tence.   In  1873  he  came  to  Shawnee  County  and  lo- 


cated on  a  farm  near  Topeka.  He  rented  land  and  in 
the  first  year  grew  a  good  crop,  but  the  next  year 
the  grasshoppers  came  and  all  that  the  little  fam- 
ily had  saved  was  completely  wiped  out.  Some  way, 
the  family  managed  to  live  through  the  hard  times, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  lived  on  a  rented  farm 
of  160  acres,  and  the  father 's  hard  and  well-managed 
labor  resulted  in  the. raising  of  good  crops,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  family  moved  to  a  farm 
of  their  own,  consisting  of  120  acres  of  bottom  land. 
For  eight  years  the  family  lived  in  a  small  frame 
shack,  but  then  a  more  commodious  house  was  built, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  Wards  prospered  and  be- 
came substantial  residents  of  their  community.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  August  14,  1892,  Mr.  Ward 
was  accounted  one  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  of  his 
locality. 

Mr.  Ward  was  always  a  leader  in  his  commnnitr 
in  assisting  in  fhe  building  of  schools  and  churches. 
In  politics  he  supported  the  republican  party,  and 
while  he  was  never  an  office  seeker  served  as  town- 
ship trustee  for  a  short  time.  He  was  an  Odd  Fel- 
low of  Silver  Lake  Lodge,  and  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  made  him  respected 
and  esteemed  wherever  known.  Mrs.  Ward,  who 
survives  him  and  lives  on  the  homestead  in  Shawnee 
County,  is  a  woman  of  many  accomplishments,  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which 
she  has  been  a  lifelong  member.  Mr.  Ward  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Prairie  Home  Cemetery,  in  Mencken 
Township. 

Edward  A.  Ward,  son  of  Milton  F.  and  Sarah  J. 
(Robinson)  Ward,  and  one  of  thjB  progressive  farm- 
ers of  Menoken  Township,  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Menoken  Township,  and  for  some  years 
was  a  teacher  in  the  district  schools  of  Shawnee 
County.  He  was  married  April  7,  1886,' to  Miss  Alma 
Lucas,  of  Shawnee  County,  who  died  in  1896,  sinee 
which  time  her  husband  and  daughter  have  made 
their  home  with  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Ward  in  Menoken 
Township.  There  were  two  children  bom  to  this 
union:  One  who  died  in  infancy;  and  Edith,  who 
was  married  October  7,  1904,  to  Fred  Pelle,  of  Silver 
Lake,  Kansas,  by  whom  she  had  one  child — ^Erwin, 
who  was  drowned  March  30,  1908,  in  Shengaunmga 
Creek.  She  was  again  married  March  21,  1916,.  te 
James  Osborne,  of  Alma,  Kansas.  Mr.  Ward  is  a 
republican,  was  for  several  years  a  trustee  of 
Menoken  Township  and  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  at  one  time  was  a  candidate  for  county 
commissioner,  but  was  defeated  by  S.  H.  Haynes, 
now  county  assessor  of  Shawnee  County. 

A.  Harding  Buckman.  The  knowledge  that  he  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  agricultural,  social 
and  moral  wealth  of  the  community  in  which  his 
entire  life  has  been  spent,  is  one  of  the  satisfying 
compensations  growing  out  of  the  industrious  and 
well-directed  career  of  A.  Harding  Buckman,  farmer 
and  Civil  war  veteran  of  Mission  Township,  Shawnee 
County.  Mr.  Buckman 's  agricultural  assets  are  rep- 
resented by  his  well-cultivated  farm  of  300  acres, 
the  nucleus  of  which  was  his  home  when  he  first 
came  to  Kansas  in  1869,  and  from  that  year  to  the 
present  he  has  gradually  added  to  his  holdings,  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  community. 

Mr.  Buckman  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  January  15,  1839,  and  is  one 
of  the  eight  children  bom  to  Harding  and  Mercy 
(Bailey)  Buckman.  They  were  Quakers  by  religion, 
passed  their  lives  in  Pennsylvania,  and  devoted  their 
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energies  to  agriculture.  A.  Harding  Bucksdan  was 
given  a  limited  education  in  a  Quaker  school,  and 
early  becran  to  work  on  his  father's  farm.  At  the 
jtge  of  nfteen  years  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  carpenter's  trade 
and  where  he  was  living  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  becoming 
a  private  in  Company  A,  Thirty-second  Regiment, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  in  the  service 
three  years.  He  was  connected  with  a  hard-fighting 
regiment  that  took  part  in  many  bloody  engage- 
ments, including  those  at  Yicksburg  and  Atlanta, 
and  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  captured  by  the  enemy. 
After  being  interned  for  a  time  at  Camp  Douglas, 
Mr.  Buckman  was  exchanged  at  Cleveland  and  at 
once  rejoined  his  command,  with  which  he  marched 
to  Atlanta  with  Sherman.  When  he  reached  At- 
lanta, Mr.  Buckman 's  time  expired  and  he  received 
his  honorable  diseharsre.  On  his  return  to  Ohio,  Mr. 
Buckman  prepared  to  take  up  his  civic  duties  with 
the  same  show  of  spirit  and  faithfulness  that  had 
characterized  his  military  service.  "With  his  brother, 
he  enga^red  in  the  gristmill  business,  and  in  this 
line  continued  to  be  successfully  occupied  until 
comin^i'  to  Knnsas.  While  in  Ohio  Mr.  Buckman  was 
married  to  Miss  Selina  Elizabeth  Cobbs,  and  to  this 
union  there  were  born  the  following  children: 
Alice  C,  Elvina,  Jesse  M.,  Roy  H.,  and  Mabel,  all 
of  whom  reside  with  their  parents  on  the  farm,  and 
one  child,  Frederick,  which  died  in  infancy. 

In  1869  Mr.  Buckman  was  induced  by  a  friend 
to  come  to  Kansas,  and  here,  in  Mission  Township, 
he  purchased  160  acres  of  land.  This  was  new  land, 
which  had  not  yet  known  the  feel  of  the  plow, 
and  while  it  was  being  prepared  for  occupancy,  Mr. 
Buckman  and  his  family  resided  on  a  tract  of  sev- 
enteen acres  on  West  Sixth  Street.  The  ground  was 
broken  with  oxen  and  horses,  various  improvements 
were  made,  and  the  lumber  was  hauled  by  him  for 
,his  present  home  and  other  buildings.  Although 
'he  had  many  setbacks  at  the  start,  he  persevered 
in  his  labor  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  beginning  of  a  farm  which  promised  to  become 
fertile  and  productive.  This  promise  has'  been  fully 
realized,  for  today  Mr.  Buckman  is  not  only  the 
owner  of  his  original  homestead,  all  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  but  of  an  additional  140  acres, 
his  tract  now  comprising  300  acres  of  some  of  the 
best  land  to  be  found  in  the  county.  In  noting  the 
qualities  which  have  raised  Mr.  Buckman  from  lim- 
ited circumstances  to  his  present  standing  as  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Mission  Township,  one 
is  forced  to  renewed  appreciation  of  courage,  moral 
strength,  honesty  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  agricultural  and  general  obli- 

fations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grange,  to  which 
e  has  belonged  since  the  early  days  of  its  organ- 
ization, and  in  which  he  has  held  practically  every 
office  within  the  ^t  of  his  fellow-members.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  private  interests  have 
kept  him  busily  occupied,  he  has  always  found  the 
time  and  the  inclination  to  assist  in  movements  for 
the  general  welfare.  He  has  worked  faithfully  in 
behalf  of  the  movements  for  good  roads,  realizing 
that  good  roads  are  an  aid  to  progress  and  prosper- 
ity, a  benefit  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  cities  and 
an  advantage  to  those  whose  homes  are  in  the 
country.  Among  other  things,  he  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  securing  of  rural  free  delivery 
service,  and  was  successful  in  having  it  installed  in 
his  township.  In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  republican, 
but  not  a  seeker   of  political  preferment.     He  is 


also  a  worker  in  religious  movements,  and  in  the 
line  of  prohibition.  Mr.  Buckman  has  not  forgotten 
his  old  army  comrades,  and  is  a  valued  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Like  her  husband, 
Mr«.  Buckinan  is  an  active  worker  in  all  good  move- 
ments in  the  community,  and  both  are  held  in  the 
highest  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  among 
whom  the  best  part  of  their  lives  has  been  spent. 

Martin  L.  Foltz.  His  span  of  years  greater  than 
the  average  lifetime  has  been  spent  by  Martin  L. 
Foltz  as  an  active  citizen  and  resident  of  Kansas. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  epoch  when 
the  nation's  destiny  hung  uPon  the  outcome  of  the 
conflict  in  Kansas.  He  is  also  one  of  the  survivors 
of  the  great  Civil  war,  in  which  he  served  almost 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  the  Union  army. 
For  many  years  his  home  has  been  in  Williamsport 
Township  of  Shawnee  County. 

Born  in  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  April  15,  1841, 
he  is  a  son  of  Christian  and  Anna  (Keifer)  Foltz, 
who  were  of  Pennsylvania  German  ancestry.  In  the 
familv  were  twelve  children,  and  he  was  the  youngest. 
In  1857  he  and  his  three  brothers,  Daniel,  Frederick 
P.  and  Cyrus,  made  up  a  party  and  set  out  for 
Kansas.  It  was  their  intention  not  only  to  found 
homes  in  the  newly  oreanized  territory,  but  also  do 
what  they  could  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state.  When 
they  left  Pennsylvania  they  traveled  out  of  Pittsburg 
on  a  boat  down  the  Ohio  River,  finally  landing  at 
St.  Louis,  and  there  took  another  boat  up  the 
Missouri  as  far  as  Kansas  City.  At  Kansas  City,  or 
rather  at  Westport,  since  there  was  no  Kansas  City 
at  that  day,  they  outfitted  and  with  wagons  and  their 
farming  and  household  utensils  came  overland  to 
their  destination.  The  brothers  settled  in  what  is 
now  a  part  of  Shawnee  County.  At  first  they  had  to 
buy  practically  all  their  forage,  paying  2%  cents 
an  ear  for  unhusked  corn  to  feed  their  oxen. 

The  country  sixty  years  ago  was  an-  almost  un- 
broken waste  of  prairie  land.  Son^  timber  studded 
the  streams,  and  only  here  and  there  did  a  lonely 
settler's  c^bin  indicate  the  oncoming  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion. Some  of  the  bottom  land  had  been  taken  up, 
but  acrriculture  was  very  crude  and  simple.  When 
the  Foltz  brothers  arrived  in  Kansas  the  pro-slavery 
element  seemed  to  predominate. 

During  his  early  years  in  Kansas  Martin  Foltz 
lived  with  his  brothers  Frederick  and  Daniel,  who 
pre-empted  land  near  where  Wakarusa  now  stands. 
There  he  engaged  in  breaking  the  prairie  sod,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  go  either  to  Leavenworth  or  Atch- 
ison to  get  the  plows  sharpened.  For  years  it  was 
customary  to  drive  surplus  stock  to  market  overland 
to  Kansas  City.  Good  sized  hogs  brought  only  $2 
apiece,  and  com  sold  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  with 
other  product  in  proportion. 

Of  the  four  Foltz  brothers  Daniel  and  Martin  are 
the  only  ones  now  living.  Two  of  them  were  sol- 
diers in  the  Civil  war.  Daniel  was  a  member  of 
the  Eighth  Kansas  Begiment  and  in  one  battle  was 
slightly  wounded.  He  is  now  living  with  his  chil- 
dren in  Montana. 

Martin  L.  Foltz  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  Kansas.  He  was  twenty  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  he  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  75,000 
troops.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Kansas  City  in  an 
independent  cavalry  organization  attached  to  the 
Second  Kansas  Infantry.  His  enlistment  was  for 
three  months,  but  he  really  served  about  eight  months. 
After  being  mustered  out  he  re-enlisted  in  August, 
1862,   in   the  reorganized   Second   Kansas   Infantry, 
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which  had  been  merged  with  a  cavalry  brigade. 
Practically  his  entire  career  in  the  army  Mr.  Foltz 
spent  on  scout  duty.  He  was  a  soldier  in  some  of 
those  notable  campaigns  by  which  the  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi  was  wrested  from  the  control  of 
the  Confederacy.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
critical  battle  of  "Wilson  Creek  where  the  brave 
General  Lyon  fell.  He  was  also  at  Pea  Bidge, 
Prairie  Grove,  Old  Port  Wayne  and  many  skirmishes. 
During  much  of  his  army  career  he  was  first  duty 
sergeant,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  was 
orderly  sergeant.  Mr.  Poltz  received  an  honorable 
discharge  in  September,  1865,  several  months  after 
the  close  of  actual  hostilities. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Kansas  and  bought  eighty  acres  south  of  Wakarusa. 
Since  those  stirring  days  of  the  war  his  life  has  been 
quietly  and  industriously  spent.  Farming  and  stock 
raising  have  given  him  an  ample  prosperi^,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife  he  has  built  up  a  ^bstantial 
fortune.    He  now  owns  three  quarter  sections  of  land. 

In  1866,  half  a  century  ago  he  married  Bebecca 
Heberling.  Three  children  were  bom  to  their  mar- 
riage, Frederick,  who  died  in  infancy;  Junius  H.; 
and  Nevin  M. 

Hiram  H.  Heberling,  who  came  to  Kansas  in 
April,  1855,  and  settled  in  a  locality  which  he  later 
named  Georgetown  in  Shawnee  County,  was  thence- 
forward prominently  identified  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  state. 

His  object  in  coming  to  Kansas  was  twofold: 
first  to  help  make  Kansas  a  free  state;  and  second, 
to  get  land  for  his  boys  and  himself.  After  some 
investigation  he  selected  the  location  at  the  place 
above  named,  built  a  log  cabin  with  shake  roof  and 
puncheon  flooring,  put  up  some  fence  and  broke  out 
some  of  the  prairie  sod. 

The  winter  of  1855  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Harrison  County,  Ohio.  Then  in  the  spring  of  1856 
he  led  his  family  back  to  Kansas.  This  family  con- 
sisted of  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Catherine 
Dickerson,  and  six  children:  James  A.;  Bebecca, 
Mrs.  Martin  L.  Foltz;  Sylvanus  L.;  George  H.; 
Catherine  J.,  Mrs.  George  Neil;  and  Sarah  M.,  who 
now  resides  in  California.  After  the  parents  came 
to  Kansas,  one  other  son  was  born,  Junius  L./  who 
now  lives  in  this  township. 

Hiram  H.  Heberling  was  bom  in  Virginia  near 
the  City  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  May 
19,  1811,  a  son  of  John  Heberling,  who  was  a  native 
of  Germany  and  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  While  Hiram 
Heberling  never  learned  a  trade  he  was  a  natural 
mechanic.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  milling 
and  was  a  fair  blacksmith  and  carpenter.  His  knowl- 
edge of  these  arts  proved  invaluable  in  Kansas.  He 
had  a  set  of  tools  and  sharpened  his  own  plowshares 
and  often  those  of  the  neighbors  when  they  became 
dulled  by  constant  contact  with  the  sod,  roots  and 
stones  of  Kansas  soil.  Hiram  Heberling  possessed  a 
plow  which  was  said  to  have  been  hand  made  by 
John  Deere,  who  later  founded  and  built  up  one  of 
the  greatest  plow  industries  in  America. 

The  services  of  Hiram  Heberling  were  frequently 
called  in  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  many 
pioneer  dwellings  in  Kansas.  Though  a  man  of  very 
meager  scholastic  training  he  possessed  much  prac- 
tical wisdom,  was  an  extensive  reader  and  naturally 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  community. 
A  pronounced  unionist,  he  was  often  threatened  by 
the  pro-slavery  element,  but  when  it  became  known 


that  he  and  his  three  stalwart  sons  were  a  citizenry 
trained  to  arms,  they  were  left  unmolested. 

Mr.  Heberling  helped  to  build  the  first  constitution 
of  Kansas  and  served  in  the  first  state  Legislature 
of  1861.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  While  he  allied  himself  with  no  religiouB 
denomination,  he  faithfully  practiced  in  his  daily 
life  the  Golden  Bule.  His  death  occurred  S^tembor 
24,  1897,  when  eighty-six  years  of  age.  His  wife 
passed  away  December  31,  1902. 

Junius  L.  Heberling,  the  youngest  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  only  son  now  living  in  Kansas,  was  bom 
June  21,  1857.  Panning  has  been  his  occupation 
throughout  his  active  career.  He  now  owns  115  acres 
of  land  in  Williamsport  Township  of  Shawnee 
County,  where  he  resides.  On  December  31,  1885, 
he  married  Jennie  E.  Bissell.  Pour  children  were 
the  fruit  of  tfieir  union:  Junius  Lewis,  who  is  a 
member  of  Battery  A  in  the  Kansas  National  Guard ; 
Elbridge  B.;  Maynard  H.;  and  Rebecca,  who  is  the 
wife  of  August  J.  Simon  of  Overbrook,  Kansas,  and 
the  mother  of  two  children  named  Donald  and  Boger. 

Junius  H.  Poltz.  On  other  pages  of  this  publiea> 
tion  is  ^ven  an  account  of  the  career  of  one  of  the 
oldest  citizens  of  Shawnee  County,  Martin  L.  Potti, 
of  a  family  that  has  been  identified  with  Kansas  since 
territorial  epoch.  The  two  living  sons  of  Mr.  Martin 
Poltz  are  Junius  H.  and  Nevin  M.  Poltz,  both  of 
whom  reside  in  Williamsport  Township  of  Shawnee 
County,  and  some  reference  to  their  individual  careers 
is  also  appropriate. 

Junius  H.  Poltz  was  bom  in  Bidgeway,  Osase 
Coimty,  Kansas,  Pebruary  1,  1875.  He  grew  up  in 
his  father's  home,  attended  the  common  ^ools,  and 
early  in  life  gained  that  experience  which  has  made 
him  a  successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  He  is  now 
proprietor  of  a  fine  place  of  280  acres,  and  besides 
its  operation  he  has  been  a  director  in  the  Wakarusa 
State  Bank  since  it  was  organized  in  1910.  He  Is* 
prominent  in  the  organizations  of  farmers,  partien- 
larly  the  Grange,  and  served  as  Master  of  the 
Grange  one  term.  He  is  a  republican  though  not 
active  in  party  politics  and  from  1902  to  1908  served 
as  township  derk.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

On  Pebruary  22,  1899,  he  married  Miss  Plorenee 
L.  Tillman  at  Topeka.  Her  parents,  John  and  Maria 
TiUman,  came  from  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to  K"<^mffw 
in  1880  and  for  a  number  of  vears  Mr.  Tillman  was 
a  farmer  and  real  estate  broker,  but  is  now  living 
retired  at  the  age  of  sevens-eight  at  Oakland,  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Foltz  have  three  children: 
Grace,  aged  fifteen;  John,  aged  twelve;  and  Olive, 
aged  seven. 

Nevin  M.  Poltz,  the  younger  son  of  Martin  L. 
Poltz,  was  bom  at  Burlingame,  Kansas,  October  14, 
1879.  He  now  has  the  important  responsibiliti^  of 
managing  the  old  homestead  of  365  acres  in  Shawnee 
County.  He  has  helped  set  the  pace  in  this  county 
as  a  stock  raiser,  and  is  making  a  specialty  of  high 
grade  shorthorn  cattle. 

Like  his  brother  active  in  local  affairs,  he  is  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Wakarusa  State  Bank,  is 
serving  as  present  township  trustee  and  is  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Wakarusa  Commercial  Club.  As  a  voter 
his  support  has  always  gone  to.  the  republican  ticket. 

On  December  19, 1914,  he  married  Miss  Jessie  Lena 
Burbank.  Her  parents  Otis  and  Martha  Burbank  now 
live  at  Richland,  Kansas.  Her  father  came  to  Kan- 
sas in  the  early  days  from  Illihois,  while  her  mother 
is  of  an  old  Virginia  family.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevin 
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Foltz    had    one    daughter,   Mary    Helene,   who   died 
March  12,  1916,  at  the  age  of  eight  wec^. 

Chester  Stevens,  representing  a  pioneer  family  in 
Montgomery  County,  has  been  an  active  factor  in  local 
affairs  and  in  the  legal  profession  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  is  now  serving  as  county  auditor,  and  also 
enjoys  some  influential  and  profitable  connections  as  a 
lawyer  with  offices  in  Independence. 

Some  of  his  ancestors  fought  in  the  American  Bevo- 
lution,  and  the  Stevens  family  came  from  England  and 
settled  in  New  York  in  colonial  times.  His  grand- 
father, Chauncey  Stevens,  was  bom  in  New  York, 
and  went  as  a  pioneer  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  where 
he  followed  farming  until  his  death. 

Chester  Stevens  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County, 
Kansas,  September  15,  1882.  His  father,  B.  E.  Stev- 
ens, came  to  Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  in  1870.  At 
that  time  the  Town  of  Independence  had  hardly  been 
started,  and  he  was  closely  associated  with  much  of 
the  early  life  of  this  then  frontier  county.  For  about 
twelve  years  he  engaged  in  the  freighting  business, 
before  railroads  were  built,  from  Montgomery  County 
to  Fort  Scott  and  Sedan.  He  spent  his  last  years  on 
a  farm  near  Elk  City,  and  his  farm  of  eighty  acres 
is  still  owned  by  his  widow.  He  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  not  far  from  Hamilton,  Ohio,  grew 
up  in  Indiana,  but  was  married  across  the  Une  in  Ohio. 
He  died  at  Elk  City,  Kansas,  April  10,  1885.  He  was 
a  republican  and  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Margaret 
Blackford',  who  was  bom  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  in 
1844,  and  since  July  16,  1903,  she  has  lived  in  Elk 
C^ty.  Her  children  are:  William  C,  a  druggist  at 
Independence,  and  with  his  brother",  Albert  E.,  owner 
of  the  Stevens  Building  at  117  West  Myrtle  Street; 
Ed^ar  C,  a  retired  farmer  at  Elk  City,  and  his  mother 
resides  in  his  home;  Albert  E.,  a  druggist  at  Independ- 
ence and  residing  at  731  Nor^  Pennsylvania  Avenue; 
and  Chester. 

It  was  on  his  father's  farm  in  Montgomery  (bounty 
that  Chester  Stevens  spent  his  boyhood  days,  and  he 
lived  there  until  he  was  twenty-one,  although  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  begun  teaching  school.  His 
work  as  a  school  teacher  covered  a  period  of  about  five 
years. 

On  May  30,  1904,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Wil- 
liam Dui^dn  of  Independence,  and  remained  at  his 
studies  until  admitted  to  the  bar  June  21,  1907.  He 
is  a  well-trained  and  talented  young  lawyer,  and  has 
been  successful  in  handling  a  general  civil  and  criminal 
practice.  For  three  years  he  lived  at  Cherryvale,  and 
while  there  served  as  city  attomey  from  May,  1909, 
to  April,  1910.  Otherwise  his  home  has  been  in 
Independence  and  his  law  offices  are  in  the  Stevens 
Building  on  West  Myrtle  Street.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Bar  Association,  and  in  poli- 
tics is  a  republican.  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  interested 
in  politics  for  many  years,  and  has  large  acquaintance 
over  the  county.  On  November  4.  1010,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  county  auditor,  which  he  has 
now  filled  for  six  years.  Mr.  Stevens  is  affiliated  with 
the  Modem  Woodmen  of  America  at  Cherryvale,  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  belongs 
to  the  Independence  Commercial  Club. 

He  owns  one  of  the  attractive  residences  of  Inde- 
pendence at  703  North  Ninth  Street.  On  May  6, 1908, 
at  Cherryvale,  he  married  Miss  Myrtle  Barber,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  and  Eliza  Barber,  her 
mother  being  still  a  resident  of  Cherryvale.  Her 
father  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil  war  with  an 
Iowa  regiment,  and  afterwards  was  in  practice  for 


many  years  in  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens  have 
one  son,  Chester  Jr.,  bom  December  27,  1909,  and 
now  in  the  public  schools. 

Charles  S.  Elliott.  Some  of  Topeka  's  most  valu- 
able citizenship  has  been  fumished  by  the  Elliott 
family  during  the  past  forty  years.  One  of  them  was 
the  late  George  N.  Elliott,  who  was  prominent  as  a 
lawyer  and  at  one  time  filled  the  office  of  probate 
judge  in  Shawnee  County.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Elliott,  son 
of  Judge  Elliott,  was  for  some  years  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  first  State  Railway  Commission  of 
Kansas  as  its  secretary,  has  been  active  in  business 
affairs  at  Topeka  for  many  years,  and  only  recently 
retired  from  the  office  of  president  of  the  Topeka 
Commercial  Club. 

George  N.  Elliott,  who  came  to  Kansas  in  1878, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Tojjeka,  was  bom 
at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  grew  up  and  received  his  educa- 
tion in  that  state,  and  later  moved  to  Winterset,  Iowa, 
where  he  married  Mary  E.  David.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  law  in  Iowa.  He  possessed  an  intense 
loyalty  to  his  country  and  its  institutions,  and  early 
in  the  Civil  war,  leaving  behind  his  young  wife  and 
two  children,  he  went  into  the  army,  joining  the 
Thirty-ninth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  made 
captain  of  his  company  when  mustered  into  service. 
He  was  in  the  war  almost  from  the  beginning  \mtil 
the  end.  He  fought  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  on  the 
march  to  the  sea,  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas, 
and  afterwards  participated  in  the  Grand  Beview  at 
Washington  of  Sherman 's  victorious  troops.  He  came 
out  as  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment. 

After  the  war  Colonel  Elliott  moved  his  family  to 
Warrensburg,  Missouri^  and  from  there  went  to 
Topeka  in  1878.  While  living  in  Missouri  he  served 
as  mayor  of  Warrensburg  and  as  judge  of  the  district 
courts.  For  two  terms  after  coming  to  Topeka  he 
was  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  for  Shawnee  County. 
Politically  he  was  an  uncompromising  republican,  and 
was  especially  an  admirer  of  General  Grant.  He  pos- 
sessed an  unusually  kindly  disposition  at  home  and  in 
his  relations  among  his  fellowmen,  and  was  a  brave 
soldier,  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a  splendid  gentleman. 
For  years  he  was  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  death  Occurred  in  1889,  while  his  wife 
passed  away  in  1911. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Elliott  was  born  at  Winterset,  Iowa, 
January  12,  1862,  while  his  father  was  fighting  the 
battles  of  his  country,  and  he  grew  up  in  Missouri 
and  in  Topeka.  He  was  graduated  in  the  third  class 
of  the  high  school  of  Topeka  and  was  also  a  student 
of  the  Missouri  State  Normal  at  Warrensburg. 

In  1880  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Bailway  Company  in  a  clerical  capacity,  and  in  1886 
became  clerk  to  the  first  board  of  State  Bailway 
Commissioners  of  Kansas.  In  1889  he  was  made 
secretary  of  the  commission,  an  office  he  filled  until 
1893,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the 
early  relations  between  the  railroads  of  Kansas  and 
the  state  governing  body. 

In  1893  Mr.  Elliott  organized  the  Capitol  Building 
and  Loan  Association,  and  is  its  managing  officer  and 
president  of  the  Shawnee  Investipent  Company.  From 
1895  to  1899,  for  two  terms,  he  was  city  treasurer  of 
Topeka.  He  also  served  twelve  years  on  the  gov- 
ernor's  staff  as  paymaster  general.  It  was  during 
1915  that  he  was  president  of  the  Topeka  Commercial 
Club,  and  one  of  the  noteworthy  accomplishments  of 
his  administration  was  securing  the  contribution  from 
Topeka  to  the  Washbum  College  Endowment  Fund. 
Mr.  Elliott  is  a  tmstee  of  Washbum  College.     He 
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is  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion. 

In  1903  he  married  Mrs.  Carry  B.  Prescott.  Their 
two  children  are  John  and  Charles.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

John  Rose,  who  for  several  years  has  been  num- 
bered among  the  leading  oil  producers  in  Montgomery 
County  fields,  and  resides  at  Independence,  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  as  well  as  successful  man,  as  his 
career  indicates.  When  only  thirteen  he  started  out 
for  himself,  and  has  since  hewed  his  way  through 
difficulties,  through  poverty,  to  a  successful  position 
in  the  world. 

He  was  born  February  26,  1861,  near  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  is  of  Scotch  parentage.  His 
father,  James  Rose,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1822, 
.was  reared  and  learned  the  trade  of  stone  mason  in 
his  native  country^  and  about  1860  emigrated  to 
Canada.  In  1862  he  moved  his  family  to  Ottawa 
County,  Michigan,  and  became  one  of  the  early  farm- 
ers there.  At  that  time  there  were  only  five  white 
families  in  the  entire  township  where  he  settled.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  actively  engaged  in  farming 
and  died  in  Ottawa  Coimty,  Michigan,  in  1876.  After 
coming  to  the  United  States  he  was  a  republican 
voter,  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  a  man  of  very  excellent  character.  He  married 
Jane  Daveney,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1832,  and 
who  died  in  Michigan  in  1890.  They  had  a  large 
family  of  children,  John  Rose  being  the  eighth  and 
youngest.  Mention  of  the  others  is  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam, a  fanner  at  Big  Rapids,  Michigan;  Agnes; 
Maggie,  wife  of  Ed  Buxton,  a  merchant  at  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan;  Fannie,  wife  of  William  Pierce,  a 
farmer  at  Ionia,  Michigan;  Anna,  a  resident  of 
Michigan,  and  widow  of  William  Waldie,  a  farmer; 
Christina,  deceased;  Hugh,  a  farmer  of  Ada,  Michi- 
gan. 

Reared  on  the  pioneer  farm  of  his  father  in  Ottawa 
County,  Michigan,  John  Rose  had  such  advantages 
as  the  public  schools  of  that  county  afforded,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  started  out  for  himself.  After 
spending  two  years  on  a  farm  he  went  into  the 
lumber  woods,  and  was  more  or  less  actively  identified 
with  sawmilling  and  lumbering  until  1911.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  he  has  also  combined  activities 
in  the  oil  field,  and  in  these  two  industries  has  found 
material  for  his  successful  career.  As  a  lumberman 
and  oil  man  he  has  operated  in  the  states  of  Michigan, 
Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  and  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  He 
spent  six  months  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  has  been 
a  resident  of  Independence,  Kansas,  since  the  spring 
of  1913.  In  May,  1912,  he  began  productive  opera- 
tions in  the  Kansas  fields,  and  has  some  extensive 
holdings  in  Montgomery  County.  Mr.  Rose  is  man- 
ager of  the  LeJune  Oil  and  Gas  Company. 

In  politics  he  keeps  an  independent  attitude.  He 
is  affiliated  with  Lake  City  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Michi- 
gan. His  home  is  at  209  North  Ninth  Street  in 
Independence.  At  San  Francisco,  C^foiuia,  Mr. 
Rose  married  Miss  LeJune  Kepler,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  P.  S.  Kepler.  Her  father  is  still  living,  a 
retired  oil  producer  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rose  have  three  children:  A.  J.,  who  was 
bom  June  23,  1889,  is  a  machinist  in  Greenville, 
Pennsylvania;  C.  G.,-bom  March  31,  1897,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools  in  Michi- 
gan, and  is  now  assisting  his  father  in  the  oil  business ; 
Frances,  bom  January  26,  1900,  is  attending  the  high 
school  in  Granville  in  Kent  County,  Michigan. 


Nels  Olson,  one  of  the  prosperous  residents  in  that 
fine  agricultural  district  around  North  Topeka,  his 
home  being  on  Rural  Route  No.  3,  has  been  a  citizen 
of  Kansas  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

He  was  born  in  the  province  or  district  of  Skane, 
Sweden,  December  18,  1866.  His  father,  Ole  John- 
son, was  born  in  the  same  state  in  1828,  and  al- 
ways followed  the  vocation  of  farming.  He  was 
a  prosperous  man  in  his  country,  and  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors  for  his  business 
ability  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he  directed  his 
affairs.  He  wbs  often  consulted  on  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  wielded  more  than  an  ordinary  in- 
fluence in  his  community.  He  was  very  liberal  as 
a  provider  for  his  children  and  family,  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  have  a  lasting  respect  for  his  virtuous 
and  upright  career. 

Nels  Olson  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  nine 
children.  In  1884  he  came  with  a  brother  and  sister 
to  America  and  located  in  Kansas,  establishing  his 
first  home  at  Waterville  in  Marshall  County.  In 
1889  his  brother  John  went  out  to  Denver,  where  he 
died  soon  afterward  of  typhoid  fever.  Anna,  the 
sister  who  came  with  him  to  Kansas,  married  Morey 
Gilbert,  of  Manhattan.  A  still  younjjer  brother 
Swan,  is  in  the  grocery  business  at  Topeka. 

Nels  Olson  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  America,  and  in  the  meantime  had  been 
reared  and  educated  in  his  native  land.  He  has 
followed  farming  during  most  of  his  active  career, 
and  in  1901  he  removed  to  Shawnee  County.  He 
owns  twenty-one  acres  of  land  and  is  engaged 
principally  in  the  dairy  business. 

In  1888  he  married  Miss  Emma  Schaubel,  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania.  The  Schaubel  family 
came  to  America  from  Germany  many  years  ago, 
and  one  of  the  facts  of  the  immigration  well  re- 
membered by  the  family  is  that  it  required  six 
months  to  make  the  voyage.  Nels  Olson  and  wife 
are  the  parents  of  seven  children,  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  their  names  being:  Lester  N.,  Clarence, 
Ole,  Elna,  Anna,  Bertha  and  Ruth.  The  son  Lester 
is  now  in  the  nursery  business  near  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona. Elna  is  the  wife  of  Edwin  Carlson,  a  farmer 
in  Washington  County,  Kansas.  Bertha  is  still  in 
high  school  at  Oakland,  and  the  daughter  Ruth  will 
soon  enter  upon  her  high  school  course. 

Frank  Edimer  McFarland.  A  resident  of  Kansas 
since  March,  1888,  Frank  Edimer  McFarland  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  has  been  assistant  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Masons  in  Kansas,  and  has  had 
a  long  and  creditable  career. 

He  is  a  native  of  that  section  of  Ohio  known  as 
the  Hanging  Rock  Iron  Region.  He  was  born  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth  October  29,  1856,  the 
year  the  republican  party  was  bom,  and  after  com- 
ing to  maturity  he  became  a  stanch  supporter  of 
those  political  doctrines.  He  is  a  son  of  John  J. 
and  Fannie  (Stanton)  McFarland,  who  were  married 
in  1848.  Of  their  sixteen  children,  seven  are  now 
living,  including  three  sets  of  twins.  John  J.  Mc- 
Farland, who  spent  his  last  years  at  Topeka,  where 
he  is  still  well  remembered  by  the  olaer  settlers, 
tried  four  times  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  His  services  were  refused 
owing  to  the  loss  of  four  fingers  on  his  right  hand 
caused  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  cannon. 
However,*  he  was   able   to   do   some   service  as  a 
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training  captain  for  a  company  of  artillery  at  his 
home  town.  By  trade  he  was  a  blacksmith  and 
conducted  a  shop  for  many  years  in  Portsmouth. 
He  installed  all  the  iron  work  and  the  stanchions 
in  a  large  shipyard  located  near  his  place  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Ohio  Bivef.  He  was  active  in  business 
affairs  at  Portsmouth  until  1885,  when  he  removed 
to  Topeka..  Here  he  opened  a  small  blacksmith 
shop,  out  conducted  it  merely  as  a  pastime,  and 
was  practically  retired  until  his  death  in  1891. 

Outside  of  his  business  the  character  and  services 
of  John  J.  McFarland  deserve  more  than  passing 
mention.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man  and  at  the 
ti^e  of  thirteen  was  forced  to  leave  home  and  make 
his  own  living.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  was  a  stu- 
dent, and  had  an  ambition  which  impelled  him  to 
make  the  best  use  of  all  his  leisure  time  when  a  boy, 
and  after  a  hard  day's  work  he  would  put  in  many 
hours  studying  text  books  that  he  could  find  or  bor- 
row from  his  friends.  He  thus  gained  a  well  earned 
reputation  of  being  well  read,  and  in  the  bargain 
was  also  broad  minded  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Wh'le  living  at  Portsmouth  he  served  as 
president  of  the  school  board  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war,  when  many  privileges  besides  the 
right  of  franchise  were  granted  to  the  colored  race. 
In  1867,  as  president  of  the  school  board  of  Ports- 
mouth, he  vigorously  advocated  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  city  to  erect  a  special  building  for  the 
schooling  of  colored  children.  That  was  the  first 
colored  school  in  that  part  of  Ohio.  In  carrving 
out  this  project,  which  was  only  one  phase  of  his 
general  desire  to  do  all  he  could  for  a  down-trodden 
race,  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  but  finally 
won  over  the  public  opinion  to  his  side,  and  was  all 
the  more  popular  in  subsequent  years.  He  was  also 
chief  of  the  fire  department  at  Portsmouth,  and 
largely  on  the  record  of  his  service  as  president  of 
the  school  board  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  a 
post  of  responsibility  he  filled  four  years  until  he 
retired  in  1884.  John  J.  McFarland  had  a  powerful 
physique  in  keeping  with  his  well  balanced  char- 
acter and  mental  attainments.  He  stood  six  feet 
two  inches  high  and  was  a  constant  worker  almost 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Many  friends  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  keen  judgment,  and  the  high  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held  is  well  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  went  hj  the  affectionate  title  of 
"Uncle  John,"  by  which  he  was  greeted  on  every 
side. 

Frank  E.  McFarland  spent  his  early  life  in  his 
home  City  of  Portsmouth,  attending  the  public 
schools  and  graduating  from  high  school.  His  first 
regular  employment  was  as  a  stock  boy  in  the  J.  F. 
Towell  dry  goods  wholesale  house  at  Portsmouth. 
By  hard  work  and  constant  application  he  was 
eventually  sent  on  the  road  by  that  company  as 
a  traveling  salesman,  and  spent  nine  years  traveling 
over  the  Middle  States. 

In  the  meantime,  soon  after  reaching  maturity, 
on  November  20,  1878,  he  married  Mary  Ellen 
Bender  of  Portsmouth.  Ten  years  after  his  mar- 
riage he  left  the  road,  and  in  1888  moved  to  To- 
peka,  Kansas,  where  he  became  clerk  in  the  claim 
department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company. 
After  several  years  he  was  made  head  of  the  over, 
short  and  damage  department,  a  position  he  held 
for  many  years  until  finally  promoted  head  of  the 
statistical  department.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 


multitudinous  details  included  under  his  department, 
and  then  in  1910  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
state  department -of  agriculture  as  chief  clerk  under 
F.  D.  Cobum,  and  was  with  Mr.  Coburn  until  the 
latter  retired  after  having  been  secretary  of  agri- 
culture in  Kansas  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr. 
McFarland  then  became  assistant  to  J.  C.  Mohler, 
the  present  secretary  o'f  the  state  board  of  agri- 
culture. 

To  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFarland  were 
born  four  children.  The  three  now  living  are  Daisy, 
Alice  and  Frank.  Miss  Daisy  is  connected  with  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  Miss 
Alice  is  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
High  School. 

Mr.  McFarland  is  a  past  master  of  Orient  Lodge, 
No.  51,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  is 
master  of  Topeka  Consistory  No.  1,  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Bite,  and  has  enjoyed  every 
honor  in  the  Scottish  Bite,  including  the  thirty-third 
and  supreme  degrees.  For  forty-six  years  he  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  while  Mrs.  McFarland  has  been  identified 
with  that  church  forty  years.  They  are  now  active 
members  of  the  parish  of  Grace  Cathedral.  Mrs. 
McFarland  is  a  leader  in  church  affairs,  a  member 
of  the  church  guild,  and  has  done  much  work  in 
the  prosecution  of  private  charHies. 

Meeipield  Vicory.  It  is  now  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury since  Merifield  Vicory  came  to  Kansas  and 
identified  himself  with  the  pioneer  activities  of  the 
farm  and  ranch  in  the  Sunflower  State.  He  came  to 
Kansas  bringing  with  him  the  record  of  a  brave  and 
faithful  soldier  during  the  war  of  the  BebeUion,  and 
through  his  work  as  a  farmer  and  his  public  spirit  as 
a  citizen  has  exemplified  the  same  sterling  traits  that 
made  him  a  good  soldier  when  the  country  needed 
him. 

Mr.  Vicory  came  to  Kansas  from  Ohio.  He  was 
born  in  Springfield  that  state  August  24,  1840,  being 
the  youngest  of  seven  children  and  the  only  one  now 
living  whose  parents  were  Merifield  and  Leah  (Wil- 
liams) Vicory.  .  His  grandfather  was  also  named 
Merifield,.  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Eevolution,  having 
enlisted  when  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  serving  as  a 
drummer.  This  revolutionary  soldier  afterward 
followed  a  career  as  a  farmer.  Merifield  the  second 
was  a  gunsmith  and  blacksmith  by  trade.  He  lived 
in  Ohio  a  number  of  years,  but  finally  moved  to  Illi- 
nois where  he  died. 

Third  of  the  family  in  as  many  successive  genera- 
tions to  bear  the  name  of  Merifield,  Mr.  Vicory  had 
much  to  contend  with  when  a  youth.  When  he  was 
about  four  or  five  years  of  age  his  mother  died, 
and  the  family  home  was  soon  broken  up,  and  the 
children  grew  up  largely  among  strangers.  Mr. 
Vicory  himself  was  bound  out  to  a  farmer  in  Clark 
County,  Ohio,  and  as  the  need  of  his  services  kept 
him  almost  constantly  employed  about  the  farm,  he 
had  little  opportunity  to  attend  school.  His  educa- 
tion was  largely  the  result  of  attendance  at  local 
schools  during  the  winter  months. 

Only  a  few  days  after  reaching  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  Mr.  Vicory  enlisted  September  2,  1861,  in 
Company  F  of  the  Forty-fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. He  went  into  the  camp  of  instruction  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  subsequently  his  com- 
mand was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
He  received  his  baptism  of  fire  in  the  Battle  of  Lewis- 
burg  in  the  spring  of  1862.  For  a  number  of  months 
his  regiment  was  actively  engaged  in  pursuing  the 
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rebel  leader  Mosby.  He  was  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  General  Longstreet, 
and  remained  there  until  relieved  by  the  detachment 
from  Chattanooga.  After  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Bidge  he  re-enBsted,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Eighth  Ohio  Cavalry.  In  the  meantime  he  spent  a 
veteran  furlough .  at  home,  and  during  his  second 
period  of  service  went  over  practically  the  same 
ground  that  he  had  covered  during  hh  first  enlist- 
ment. He  was  in  the  Hunter  raid  in  the  Shenandoah 
Yall^,  and  was  on  duty  there  until  after  the  battle 
of  Winchester,  in  which  he  also  participated.  He 
fought  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1864- 
65  at  Beverly.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he 
was  on  scout  duty  in  and  around  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia,  and  his  honorable  discharge  is  dated  at  that 
place  on  July  30,  1865. 

With  the  close  of  hostilities  and  with  nearly  four 
years  of  military  service  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Vicory  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  lived  in  that  state  until  1867. 
In  that  year  he  came  west  to  Kansas,  and  home- 
steaded  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Wabaunsee  County 
near  the  Shawnee  County  line  and  not  far  from  the 
Village  of  Dover.  Dover  is  now  the  home  of  his 
retirement,  and  his  interests  have  always  been 
centered  in  and  around  that  place.  He  has  followed 
farming  and  stock  raising,  and  kept  in  active  touch 
with  his  business  affairs  until  recent  years.  Pros- 
perity rewarded  his  efforts,  and  at  one  time  he  owned 
320  acres  of  rich  Kansas  soil,  but  has  since  reduced 
his  holdings  to  160  acres. 

On  February  4,  1869,  after  coming  to  Kansas,  he 
married  Louisa  Tuttle.  They  are  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Effie  K.,  now  Mrs.  Bobert  Logan; 
Freeman,  a  resident  of  Greenleaf,  Kansas;  and  Cora, 
Mrs.  Dolson  Wade.  The  mother  of  these  chUdren 
died  December  31,  1887.  On  November  3,  1892,  Mr. 
Vicory  married  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  (Sage)  Leader,  daugh- 
ter of  Arthur  Sa^e  and  widow  of  William  Leader. 

As  an  old  soldier  who  fought  for  the  Union  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  '608,  Mr.  Vicory  has  been  an 
uncompromising  republican  in  politics.  He  has  never 
been  known  as  a  ''joiner,''  and  belongs  to  no  re- 
ligious denomination  or  fraternal  secret  society.  He 
has  found  plenty  to  occupy  his  attention  by  looking 
strictly  after  his  personal  affairs,  paying  his  honest 
debts  and  living  the  life  of  a  patriotic  American 
citizen  as  he  understands  that  term. 

Harry  Newton  Duckworth.  On  the  proved  basis 
of  his  worth  Harry  N.  Duckworth  is  onel  of  the 
leading  building  contractors  of  Independence.  When 
a  young  man  he  started  out  to  learn  the  carpenter's 
trade,  and  has.  beeA  in  the  contracting  business  for 
a  number  of  years,  not  only  at  Independence,  but 
elsewhere  in  Kansas  and  in  other  states.  Some  of 
the  finest  residences  in  Kansas  have  been  put  up 
imder  his  direction  and  through  the  organization  and 
facilities  which  he  has  assembled. 

Mr.  Duckworth  is  a  native  Kansan  and  was  bom 
on  a  farm  2^  miles  south  of  Howard  in  Elk  County, 
March  22,  1877.  His  family  is  one  that  in  the  differ- 
ent generations  has  played  its  worthy  part  in  several 
stat^.  The  Duckworths  originally  came  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Virginia  in  colonial  times.  iSb 
grandfather,  Albert  K.  Duckworth,  was  a  native  of 
Indiana,  and  moved  to  Iowa  soon  after  the  territory 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Davis  County,  where  he  had  a  farm  and 
where  he  also  served  as  a  county  pf&cial. 

O.  L.  Duckworth,  father  of  Harry  N.,  was  bom  in 
1841,  near  Greencastle,  Indiana,  and  was  about  nine 


years  of  age  when  his  parents  moved  out  to  Davis 
County,  Iowa,  where  he  was  reared  and  where  he 
married  in  1864.  He  spent  his  life  as  a  mechanic 
and  farmer,  and  in  1870  went  to  Elk  Coun^,  Kansas, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  homesteads  in  that 
new  district.  His  quarter  section  was  located  2^ 
miles  south  of  Howard,  and  he  afterwards  retired 
from  the  farm  and  moved  to  Longton,  where  he  died 
in  October,  1915.  O.  L.  Duckworth  was  a  repuWeaa, 
was  a  very  active  official  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  when  a  young  man  during  the  Civil  war 
endeavored  to  render  patriotic  service  to  his  country 
by  trying  to  enlist  three  times,  being  refused  each  time 
on  account  of  physical  disability.  O.  L.  Duckworth 
married  Phoebe  Battin,  who  was  bora  in  Ohio  in  1843 
and  is  still  living  at  Longton.  Her  children  were: 
Mary,  who  died  unmarried  at  Longton,  Kiuisas,  Deeem- 
ber  24,  1915;  Claude  L.,  a  millwright  living  in  Wis- 
consin; Harry  Newton;  Fred  J.,  who  occupies  the  old 
homestead  at  Longton;  Glen  £.,  a  general  contractor 
at  Howard,  Kansas. 

Harry  N.  Duckworth  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Howard,  and  spent  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  on  his  father's  fam.  He 
then  started  to  learn  the  carpenter  trade  at  Howard, 
and  has  made  that  trade  the  basis  of  his  business 
career  as  a  contractor.  In  1903  Mr.  Duckworth  first 
came  to  Independence,  remaining  here  eightten  months, 
then  spent  a  year  as  a  general  contractor  at  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  on  returning  to  Kansas  was  in  gen- 
eral contract  work  at  Pratt  for  seven  years.  After  a 
short  interval  spent  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  he  located 
in  Independence  in  April,  1913.  From  Independence 
he  carries  on  his  business  as  a  general  contractor  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  and  has  offices  in  the 
Hess  Lumber  Company  Building.  A  number  of  the 
best  residences  at  Independence  stand  as  examples  of 
his  work  and  he  also  put  up  a  $35,000  residenee  in 
Wichita,  and  a  $25,000  residence  at  Pratt. 

Mr.  Duckworth  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
is  a  republican,  and  in  Masonry  is  affiliated  with  Pratt 
Lodge,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Wichita 
Consistory  No.  2  of  the  Scottish  Bite,  and  also  with 
the  Mystic  Shrine. 

His  home  is  at  815  South  Fourth  Street,  in  Inde- 
pendence. On  October  10,  1900,  at  Elks  Falls,  in  Elk 
County,  he  married  Miss  Laura  Harlan,  daughter  of 
W.  V.  and  Hester  Harlan,  who  now  reside  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  where  her  father  is  a  grocer.  To  their 
marriage  have  been  bom  four  children:  Hasel,  bom 
August  28,  1902,  and  now  in  the  public  schools  of 
Independence;  Fem,  bora  in  September,  1906,  and 
attending  the  grade  schools;  Edra  Mae,  bom  Feb- 
maiy  4,  1909,  and  a  pupil  in  the  country  schools;  and 
Harry  Jr.,  bora  in  November,  1911. 

William  Allen  Peniston.  Among  the  farmers 
of  Shawnee  County  the  results  of  whose  operations 
render  a  good  account  of  their  husbandry,  is  William 
Allen  Peniston,  the  owner  of  a  well-cultivated  prop- 
erty located  near  North  Topeka,  where  he  has  been 
a  resident  since  1888.  A  member  of  tJie  public- 
spirited,  progressive  class,  he  has  aided  his  com- 
munity wnile  advancing  his  own  interests,  and  al- 
thou|^h  not  an  office  seeker  or  public  figure  as  a 
politician,  has  wielded  some  influence  in  the  locality 
in  which  ne  has  made  his  home  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Peniston  was  born  in  1856,  in  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  where  the  family  was  well  and  favorably 
known  for  nearly  a  century.  Joseph  Peniston,  his 
grandfather,  located  in  that  region  in  early  terri- 
torial days,  or  long  before  the  county  was  named 
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in  honor  of  Col.  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  who 
passed  through  the.  neighborhood  about  1805  while 
on  his  way  to  Pike 's  Peak,  Colorado.  Joseph  Penis- 
ton  was  a  fanner  by  vocation  and  took  up  a  claim 
in  the  new  country,  where  he  developed  a  good 
farm  from  the  wilderness  and  lived  to  see  the  com- 
munity grow  and  prosper  as  a  fertile  agricultural 
region.  George  Peniston,  son  of  the  pioneer  and 
father  of  William  A.  Peniston,  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  in  1800,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a  farmer. 
He  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  in  his  community, 
achieved  considerable  local  reputation,  was  justice 
of  the  peace  for  a  number  of  years,  and  took  a  ^eat 
interest  and  active  part  in  the  Ohio  State  Militia,  in 
which  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
adjutant-general.  Through  a  life  of  industry  and 
honorable  dealing  he  accumulated  a  satisfying  prop- 
er^ and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  the 
iveU-to-do  men  of  his  part  of  the  county.  When 
about  twentv-one  years  of  age  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Amanda  Cowgill,  a  native  of  Vir^nia, 
and  a  member  of  a  family  of  Southern  sympathizers, 
of  English  extraction.  Ten  children  were  bom  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peniston,  namely:  Marv  Jane,  who 
became  Mrs.  Wheaton,  of  Greenfield,  Ohio;  Nancy  J., 
who  married  Mr.  Wilson,  a  cousin  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  died  in  Pike  County  about 
1875;  Julia,  who  died  in  infancy;  William  Allen, 
of  this  review;  Eliza,  who  is  Mrs.  Long,  of  Summitt 
Hill,  Boss  County,  Ohio;  Harriet  E.,  who  is  Mrs. 
A.  Addy,  of  Meridan,  Jefferson  County,  Kansas; 
G^orgiana,  who  is  Mrs.  Hill,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
Flora  G.,  who  is  Mrs.  Darling,  of  Sprin^eld,  Ohio; 
Virginia,  who  was  Mrs.  Smith  of  Greenfield,  Ohio, 
and  died  in  1901 ;  and  Isaac,  who  died  in  infancy. 

William  Allen  Peniston  was  named  in  honor  of 
one  of  Ohio's  most  distinguished  citizens.  Governor 
William  Allen,  who  was  a  neighbor  and  who  was 
fjreatly  resx>ected  and  esteemed  by  the  Peniston 
family.  Mr.  Peniston  grew  up  on  the  home  farm 
in  Pike  County,  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  amid 
the  stirring  times  of  the  Civil  war,  and  in  a  locality 
visited  by  the  famous  raider  Morgan.  He  can 
relate  many  incidents  connected  with  the  excursions 
of  this  intrepid  Confederate,  one  in  particular  being 
the  killing  of  McDougal.  This  Ohio  man  had  been 
impressed  as  a  guide  for  Morgan's  men,  but  at  the 
first  opportunity  made  a  dash  for  liberty  and  fled  to 
the  Scioto  River,  where  he  found  a  boat.  His  former 
captors  soon  caught  up  to  him  and  demanded  his 
return,  but  McDougal  defied  them  to  shoot  him  and 
he  was  at  once  killed  by  a  volley.  In  spite  of  such 
occurrences  as  this,  Mr.  Peniston  states  that  Mor- 
gan's men  friehtened  more  than  they  hurt,  and  de- 
clares that  Hobson's  followers  were  much  more  ex- 
travagant and  always  demanded  more  horses  and 
provisions  than  did  the  Southerner. 

Mr.  Peniston  secured  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  crrew  up  as  do  most  Ohio  farmers'  sons, 
and  on  reaching  manhood  adopted  that  vocation  for 
himself.  He  was  married  in  1879  to  Miss  El  da  Ault, 
of  Boss  Countv,  Ohio,  a  member  of  a  family  of 
Pennsylvania-Dutch  extraction,  and  to  this  union 
there  have  been  bom  a  son  and  a  dausrhter:  Ervin 
Ellis,  who  died  in  infancy;  and  Flora  E.,  who  is  the 
wife  of  C.  A.  Burton  and  lives  on  a  farm  near 
Ozawkie,  Jefferson  Countv,  Kansas.  Emanuel  Ault, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Peniston,  came  West  at  a  very 
early  day  and  in  1869  settled  near  Kansas  City,  but 
soon  thereafter  moved  to  near  Olathe,  Johnson 
County,  Kansas,  finally,  in  1887,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence  at  Valley  Palls,  Jefferson   County,  Kansas. 


He  married  Elizabeth  Ortman,  of  Boss  County,  Ohio, 
and  they  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters:  Ly- 
man, who  was  a  Union  soldier,  and  lost  his  life  on 
the  battlefield  of  Chattanooga;  Mary  C,  who  is 
Mrs.  Long  and  lives  at  Bock  Creek,  Jefferson 
County,  Kansas;  J.  W.^  who  died  in  1906  in  Colo- 
rado; Addison,  who  died  in  that  state  in  1915; 
Austin,  who  died  in  Johnson  County,  September  27, 
1881;  Mrs.  Peniston;  Fletcher  Ault,  who  resides  in 
Washington  State;  and  Sarah  E.  Kerr,  of  Valley 
Falls,  Kansas. 

Four  years  after  his  marriage,  William  A.  Penis- 
ton came  to  Kansas,  settling  in  Shawnee  County. 
Here  he  has  continued  to  make  his  home  ever  since 
and  has  prospered  in  his  operations,  through  his  own 
efforts.  His  present  property  is  located  IMi  miles 
west  of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School,  at  North  To- 
peka.  Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Peniston  has  fol- 
lowed modem  methods  and  has  made  a  study  of  his 
vocation,  in  this  way  gettinp^  the  best  results  from 
his  labors.  He  has  been  fair  and  honorable  in  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men  and  his  reputation  in 
business  circles  is  of  the  best,  while  as  a  useful  and 
helpful  citizen  he  is  also  held  in  high  esteem. 

Jamss  M.  Priddy.  Among  the  progressive  and  sub- 
stantial agriculturists  of  Shawnee  County  who  have 
made  an  especially  creditable  record  both  in  hus- 
bandry and  in  citizenship,  is  James  M.  Priddy, 
whose  attractive  residence  and  valuable  farm  are 
situated  in  Menoken  Township,  not  far  from  the  Vil- 
lage of  Elmont.  Since  coming  to  Kansas,  in  1869, 
it  has  been  Mr.  Priddy 's  fortune  to  have  realized 
many  of  his  worthy  ambitions,  and  through  the 
exercise  of  industry,  good  judgment  and  business 
sagacity  to  have  wrested  from  his  opportunities  a 
fuB  measure  of  financial  and  general  success. 

Mr.  Priddy  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Huntington 
County,  Indiana,  November  20,  1846,  and  is  the  sec- 
ond son  of  John  W.  and  Mane  (Scott)  Priddy,  na- 
tives of  Ohio.  Thomas  Priddy,  his  grandfather, 
fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  although 
little  is  known  of  his  record,  and  the  f aipily  origin- 
ated in  England,  from  whence  the  American  progen- 
itor emigrated  to  this  country  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  Bevolution.  James  M. 
Priddy  was  given  better  educational  advantages 
than  those  usually  afforded  Indiana  farmers'  sons 
of  his  day,  first  attending  the  public  schools  and 
later  Hillsdale  School,  a  Baptist  collegiate  institu- 
tion. He  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  when  the 
Civil  war  broke  out,  but  was  anxious  to  enlist,  and 
when  denied  parental  consent,  ran  away  from  home 
and  endeavored  to  join  the  army.  He  was  refused 
as  being  too  young  by  the  recruiting  of&cers  and 
compelled  to  return  to  his  home,  but  in  spite  of 
this  refusal  made  attempts  on  two  later  occasions, 
and  when  these  met  the  same  fate  enlisted  in  the 
Home  Guards  and  trained  for  three  years,  although 
he  never  saw  active  service  at  the  front. 

Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Priddy 's 
father  bought  640  acres  of  land  in  Shawnee  County, 
Kansas,  a  part  of  which  is  now  owned  by  James  M. 
Priddy  and  forms  his  homestead.  In  1869,  the  three 
sons,  J,  W.,  B.  S.  and  James  M.,  drove  actos's  the 
coimtry  from  Indiana  in  a  "prairie  schooner"  and 
after  being  twenty-six  days  on  the  journey  arrived 
at  their  destination  in  what  was  then  in  an  Indian 
reservation,  but  on  railroad  land.  They  broke  the 
prairie  with  teams  of  oxen  and  shipped  two  carloads 
of  lumber,  with  which  they  erected  a  twelve-room 
house,  and  there  kept  "bachelors*  hall"  for  two 
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years.  James  M.  Priddy,  however,  desired  a  home 
of  his  own,  and.  having  met  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
was  married  Feoruary  10,  1871,  to  Miss  Florence  E. 
Antrim,  of  Illinois,  who  had  come  with  her  parents 
to  Kansas  two  years  before.  To  this  union  there 
were  bom  three  children:  Effie,  who  is  now  Mrs. 
Frank  Carey,  of  San  Bernardino,  California;  John, 
who  resides  with  his  parents;  and  Cora  D.,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Qrrin  Layton,  of  Topeka. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Priddy  continued  in  Bis 
farming  and  stock  raising  ventures,  as  did  his 
brothers,  who  also  married  and  established  homes, 
and  the  three  exchanged  land  and  labor  until  all  be- 
came prosperous.  In  time  James  M.  Priddy  accumu- 
lated 400  acres,  which  constitute  his  present  fine 
farm  in  Menoken  Township,  where  he  has  made 
modern  improvements  and  erected  handsome  build- 
ings. In  addition  to  carrying  on  general  farming,  he 
is  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  and  also  breeds 
and  feeds  a  hi^h  grade  of  cattle  and  hogs,  horses 
and  mules,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  expert  stock 
men  and  an  authority  on  agricultural  subjects  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 

If  Mr.  Priddy  has  been  successful  in  his  individual 
operations  and  activities,  he  has  been  eqtlally  so 
in  acquiring  things  for  his  community.  He  has 
always  been  a  friend  of  education  and  religion  and 
has  been  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  securing  schools 
and  churches  for  his  locality.  Mr.  Priddy  assisted 
in  the  building  of  the  first  school  in  his  district. 
No.  66.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  j^ork  of  the 
Pleasant  Ridge  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he 
has  been  an  elder  for  twenty-five  years  and  for  a 
long  period  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Bethel  Chapel, 
which  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  his  home. 
Any  worthy  movement  receives  his  full  support, 
and,  having  succeeded  himself,  he  is  always  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  deserving. 
Politically  he  is  a  repubtican,  but  has  independent 
leanings,  and  is  apt  to  vote  rather  for  the  man  than 
the  party.  He  has  been  township  trustee  of  Meno- 
ken TownsJiip  for  four  years,  and  for  a  long  period 
has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  in  his 
official  capacities  has  rendered  able  and  conscientious 
service.  His  children  have  all  been  given  good 
educational  advantages,  having  been  sent  to  college 
and  fitted  for  whatever  position  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  hold  in  life. 

John  Priddy,  who  resides  on  the  homestead  and 
is  associated  with  his  father  in  his  various  agricul- 
tural ventures,  is  one  of  the  energetic  and  progres- 
sive farmers  of  Menoken  Township.  He  married 
Miss  Blanche  Goodno,  of  this  township,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  children:  John  Dana  and  Donald 
James. 

William  F.  Riley,  is  a  well  known  banker  of 
Topeka  but  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  prosperity 
as  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  Wabaunsee  County. 
iHe  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  since  1883,  and 
his  family  is  one  that  has  performed  its  full  share  of 
services  in  the  development  of  the  Sunflower  Common- 
wealth during  the  last  thirty-three  years. 

Born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  January  10, 
1871,  William  F.  Riley  is  the  youngest  of  eight  chil- 
dren. His  parents  were  John  and  Christiann  (McDon- 
ald) Riley.  During  his  residence  in  Ohio  his  father 
followed  sheep  raising  and  farming.  On  account  of 
the  health  of  his  family  he  came  to  Kansas  with 
them  in  1883,  locating  near  Eskridge  in  Wabaunsee 
County.     There  he  acquired  640  acres  of  land.     The 


price  he  paid  ranged  from  $3  to  $16  an  acre. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  farming  and 
the  raising  of  cattle^  but  after  three  years 
moved  to  Mission  Creek  Township  and  located 
on  the  property  now  owned  bv  his  son  William.  In 
1898  John  Riley  came  into  Topeka  and  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  in  September,  1910.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in  politics  a 
republican.  In  every  way  his  life  was  a  credit  to  his 
adopted  state.  He  was  public  spirited,  contributing 
liberally  to  the  support  of  all  laudable  public  enter- 
prises, was  honest  as  the  day  is  long,  and  his  influence 
m  the  community  was  always  for  good. 

William  F.  Riley  was  twelve  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  Kansas.  He  had  as  a  boy  the  advantages 
of  the  common  schools,  but  wisely  improved  such 
opportunities  and  has  always  found  himself  able  to 
meet  the  emergencies  of  life  as  they  arise.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  the  home  farm,  and  as  a  cattle 
herder. 

On  December  19,  1894,  Mr.  Riley  married  Hattie 
Dailey.  Her  father  George  W.  Dailey  located  in 
Wabaunsee  County,  Kansas,  in  1860,  settling  on 
Mission  Creek,  but  he  is  now  living  retired  a  vener- 
able citizen  of  Topeka.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riley  have 
two  children:  Edward  Stanton  and  Helen. 

Mr.  Riley  has  been  president  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Topeka  since  1906,  and  has  guided  the  affairs  of 
that  institution  with  much  discretion  and  ability. 
However,  he  still  keeps  his  home  on  a  farm  of  170 
acres,  and  altogether  he  is  the  owner  of  650  acres  of 
Kansas  land  and  is  an  extensive  stock  dealer. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  and  politically  a  repub- 
lican. 

William  W.  Webb.  A  resident  of  Topeka  thirty 
years,  Mr.  Webb  was  at  first  in  the  service  of  thi 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  later  a  merchant,  and 
for  many  years  past  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business.  Successful  in  private  affairs, 
his  enterprise  in  public  matters  is  worthy  of  special 
mention. 

In  1890  he  became  identified  with  the  Topeka  Com- 
mercial Club.  Through  that  medium  he  has  worked 
in  and  out  of  season  for  the  improvement  and  better- 
ment of  his  city.  He  has  assisted  in  every  imder- 
taking  prompted  by  the  club,  and  was  particularly 
active  in  the  movement  to  keep  the  Santa  Fe  shops 
at  Topeka,  being  one  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  to 
raise  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  ground  for  the  new 
shops.  He  was  also  active  in  the  campaign  when  the 
city  purchased  the  waterworks  plant.  Still  later  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  establish  the 
"Great  White  Way"  lighting  system  of  Topeka. 
For  this  service  each  member  of  the  committee  was 
presented  a  handsomely  engraved  resolution  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  club.  His  many  services  were  given  a 
fitting  token  in  January,  1916,  when  Mr.  Webb  was 
elected  president  of  the  Topeka  Commercial  Club. 

He  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and  was  bom  at 
Ontonagon,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  May  22,  1865. 
When  he  was  five  years  of  age  his  parents,  William 
and  Jane  (Ester)  Webb,  moved  to  Appleton,  Wis- 
consin, where  his  father  enga|:ed  in  business  as  a 
mining  broker.  The  son  grew  up  at  Appleton, 
attended  the  public  schools,  was  for  two  years 
employed  as  clerk  in  the  local  postoffice,  later  was 
clerk  for  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Bassett  in  their 
foundry  and  machine  works,  and  in  1880,  on  account 
of  overwork  and  ill  health,  he  went  to  Columbia, 
South  Dakota,  and  spent  two  years  recuperating  on 
a  ranch.     On  returning  to  Appleton  Mr.  Webb  was 
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for  three  years  connected  with  the  Gas  Works,  of 
which  his  father  was  treasurer. 

His  next  location  was  at  Manistique,  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  during  1885-86  and  carried  out 
a  contract  to  transcribe  the  records  of  Alger  County, 
which  had  just  been  organized.  This  work  he  com- 
pleted in  Majj  1887,  and  on  June  Ist  of  the  same 
year  arrived  at  Topeka. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  1889  he  was  clerk  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Eailway 
under  B.  S.  Crocker.  He  was  then  in  the  general 
freight  department  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway,  but  in  1889  engaged  in  the  jewelry 
business  for  himself.  He  was  one  of  Topeka 's  active 
merchants  imtil  1895  and  then  established  his  present 
business,  real  estate,  loan  and  insurance.  On  January 
1,  1908,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  W.  C.  Stephen- 
son. 

Mr.  Webb  is  a  republican  and  a  member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  On  October 
9,  1915,  he  married  Rachel  Edith  Phelps.  Among 
other  interests  he  is  a  great  lover  of  sports,  especially 
of  fishing.  He  has  fished  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
country  and  has  caught  tarpon  off  the  Mexican  coast 
and  at  Catalina  Island. 

Walter  L.  MoVey  is  one  of  the  able  young  members 
of  the  Independence  bar,  and  has  enjoyed  extensive 
relations  with  the  profession  in  Montgomery  County 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

Though  a  native  of  Illinois,  his  life  has  been  spent 
largely  in  this  part  of  Southern  Kansas.  He  was  bom 
at  Marshall,  Illinois,  September  11,  1880.  His  father, 
WiDiam  H.  McVey,  was  bom  in  the  same  state  in 
1833,  and  died  in  Independence,  Kansas,  in  1891.  He 
was  reared  and  married  in  Illinois  and  in  1883  moved 
to  Montgomery  County,  Kansas.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  the  service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a 
minister,  and  on  being  superannuated  retired  to  his 
farm  in  Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  in  1883.  He 
was  a  republican.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Samantha  J.  Flemming,  who  was  bom  in  Shelbyville, 
Illinois,  in  1840  and  now  resides  at  Independence, 
Kansas.  Their  children  were:  Emma,  deceased  wife 
of  J.  L.  Kuhl,  who  is  a  merchant  at  Beardstown, 
Illinois;  Mary  F.,  a  teacher  of  music  and  living  at 
home  with  her  mother;  June,  now  deceased,  whose 
husband,  R.  L.  Webb,  as  a  farmer  in  Jasper  County, 
Missouri;  George  W.,  a  railway  mail  clerk,  who  died 
at  Independence,  Kansas ;  SteUa,  wife  of  A.  C.  Sewell, 
employed  by  the  Baden  Mercantile  Company  at  Inde- 
pendence; and  Walter  L.  A  cousin  of  the  Independ- 
ence attorney  is  Dr.  R.  Ed  McVey  of  Topeka. 

Beared  on  a  farm  in  Montgomery  County  and  at- 
tending the  country  schools  there,  Walter  Jj.  McVey 
was  graduated  from  the  county  high  school  in  1902, 
following  which  he  took  two  years  of  collegiate  work 
in  the  Kansas  State  University  and  then  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  university,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated LL.  B.  with  the  class  of  1907.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  state  bar  in  that  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
honorary  Greek  letter  law  fraternity.  Phi  Delta  Phi. 
After  one  year  of  experience  and  practice  in  Kansas 
Qty,  Kansas,  Mr.  McVey  moved  to  Independence  in 
1908^  and  has  since  looked  after  a  growing  civil  and 
crimmal  practice.  His  offices  are  in  the  Citizens 
National  Bank  Building  at  the  comer  of  North  Penn 
and  West  Main  streets. 

Politically  he  is  affiliated  with  the  republican  party, 
and  at  this  writing  is  candidate  for  county  attorney. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Independence  Tennis  Club,  the 
Independence  Commercial  Qub,  and  is  afSliated  with 


Independence  Lodge  No.  69,  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  In  1914,  at  Parsons,  Kansas,  he  married 
Miss  Nona  Inge,  daughter  of  William  and  Lucy  Inge, 
who  reside  at  Independence.  Her  father  is  a  retired 
merchant.  To  their  marriage  has  been  bom  one  child, 
William  Lawrence. 

John  P.  Slauohtbb.  One  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  financial  houses  in  Kansas  is  the  Farm  Mort- 
gage Company,  which  to  a  large  degree  represents 
the  personality  and  the  financial  judgment  of  John 
P.  Slaughter,  who  is  its  president.  The  Farm  Mort- 
gage Company,  which  deals  almost  entirely  in  farm 
mortgages,  is  an  institution  occupying  a  large  build- 
ing of  its  own  at  Topeka,  and  its  business  also  ex- 
tends to  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere,  there  being  a 
branch  office  at  Hobart,  Oklahoma.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $100,000  and  its  chief  officers  are: 
J.  P.  Slaughter,  president;  W.  A.  Smith,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  H.  L.  Winter,  vice  president; 
Bussell  E.  Frost,  secretary;  and  Ray  W.  Palmatier, 
cashier. 

The  experience  of  John  P.  Slaughter  in  the  farm 
mortgage  business  began  almost  coincidentally  with 
his  coming  to  Kansas.  He  arrived  in  Kansas  with 
other  members  of  the  family  in  1881,  when  he  was 
sixteen.  In  the  meantime  he  had  attended  the 
public  schools  and  finished  his  education  in  Baker 
University.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Col.  J.  B.  Cook,  at  Chetopa, 
who  was  then  engaged  in  handling  farm  mortgages. 
With  that  financier  he  had  a  working  experience  of 
eight  years,  and  was  then  qualified  for  a  broader 
participation  in  banking  and  business  affairs.  While 
continuing  his  education  in  Baker  University  he 
served  as  assistant  cashier  of  the  Baldwin  City  Bank. 
Later  he  became  cashier  of  the  Burlingame  State 
Bank.  From  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  in 
1901  he  organized  what  is  now  the  Pioneer  State 
Bank,  of  which  he  became  president.  At  the  time  he 
took  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  Mr.  Slaughter  began  specializing  in  the  han- 
dling of  farm  mortgages.  This  line  of  work  he  con- 
tinued at  Burlingame  until  1907,  and  then  removed 
to  Topeka  and  with  others  organized  the  Farm  Mort- 
gage Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president. 

John  P.  Slaughter  was  born  at  Delavan,  Illinois, 
August  31,  1865.  His  parents  were  Joseph  J.  and 
Anna  M.  (Cook)  Slaughter,  natives  respectively  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  All  of  their  four  children 
are  still  living.  Joseph  J.  Slaughter  left  his  impress 
for  good  especially  on  the  agricultural  activities  of 
Southern  Kansas.  During  his  residence  in  Illinois  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  H  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  was 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and  during  much  of  his 
service  was  acting  captain.  He  fought  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  while  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  under 
Sherman  participated  in  many  of  the  greatest  bat- 
tles of  the  Civil  war.  He  continued  in  the  s'^rvice 
until  honorably  discharged  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

In  1881  he  brought  his  family  to  Kansas  and  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  near  Chetopa.  That  was  still  a 
sparsely  settled  district,  and  he  was  one  of  the  men 
whose  influence  was  potent  in  transforming  the  cat- 
tle range  into  a  fertile  and  productive  farm  district. 
His  own  farm  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
of  that  section,  and  he  deserves  recognition  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  ablest  Kansas  fanners  of  his 
time.    He  had  that  faculty  developed  in  a  high  de- 
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gree  of  making  two  blades  grow  where  formerly  one 
had  grown,  and  his  individual  success  was  not  eon- 
fined  to  his  own  farm,  but  stood  as  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  others.  He  was  a  man  of  chari- 
table impulses,  a  worker  for  the  community  welfare, 
and  as  patriotic  as  a  private  citizen  as  he  had  been 
when  a  soldier  of  the  Union.  He  was  also  a  great 
reader,  was  well  informed  on  all  the  public  issues, 
and  lived  a  life  of  lienor  and  the  finest  integrity. 
His  death  occurred  March  13,  1915,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one.  His  wife  passed  away  July  7,  1912.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  was  affiliated  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 

John  P.  Slaughter  is  a  republican,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  is  aflUiated  with  the  Masonic 
order.  On  August  6,  1890,  he  married  Miss  Cora  E. 
Flowers.  .They  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Mary  Esther,  now  Mrs  H.  G.  Green:  Joseph  D.:  and 
Sarah  Hazel.  ' 

Wilbur  P.  Georgb.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  spent  in  travel,  Wilbur  F.  George  has  been  a  . 
resident  of  Kansas  since  1870,  and  during  this  time 
has  been  commensurately  rewarded  by  the  results 
which  inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of  industry, 
energy  and  careful  management.  Like  many  of  his 
fellow  agriculturists  who  have  won  success,  he  en- 
tered upon  his  career  as  a  poor  man.  and  whatever 
of  success  has  come  to  him— -and  it  is  not  inconsid- 
,  erable — ^has  been  attained  solely  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  strength  of  purpose  and  hard  labor. 

Mr.  George,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Mendken 
Township,  where  he  owns  a  finely  cultivated  farm 
m  section  12.  township  14,  range  11,  was  bom  on  a 
farm  near  Decatur,  Illinois.  October  8,  1860,  one 
of  eleven  children  bom  to  John  W.  and  Mary  Ann 
(Wilson)  George,  both  natives  of  Illinois.  Little 
IS  known  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  George,  as  she  died 
when  her  son  Wilbur  F.  was  a  small  child.  His 
father,  with  two  sons.  Miles  W.  and  Waifs  M. 
George,  fought  as  soldiers  of  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  war,  being  attached  to  Illinois  volunteer  regi- 
ments, and  John  W.  George  was  captured  in  battle 
and  confined  in  Andersonville  Prison.  When  he 
was  finalljr  released  from  that  awful  stockade  and 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  he  was  a  veritable 
skeleton,  weighing  but  sixty  pounds,  whereas,  when 
he  had  entered  the  service,  he  was  a  man  of  sfound 
if  not  robust  build.  In  Illinois  he  had  been  a 
farmer,  and,  with  the  desire  of  securing  f armls  for 
his  sons,  as  well  as  the  pure  air  and  clean  surround- 
ings of  country  life,  he  decided,  in  1870,  to  come  to 
Kansas.  The  younger  children  he  took  with  him  on 
the  train  as  far  as  WaterviUe,  Kansas,  where  they 
were  subsequently  joined  by  the  older  boys,  who 
had  seven  wagons  in  charge  and  had  traveled  over- 
land. From  WaterviUe  the  little  party  pushed  on 
into  Jewell  County,  settling  on  White  Rock  Creek, 
where  the  father  and  the  five  elder  sons  each  secured 
a  tract  of  160  acres  of  bottom  land.  In  the  first 
year  they  lived  in  dug-outs,  but  in  the  following 
spring  all  erected  log  cabins  and  broke  the  land 
from  the  prairie.  The  first  crop  was  fairly  good,  at 
least  large  enough  to  clear  a  trifie  on,  and  the 
father  and  sons  continued  to  have  good  luck  until 
1874,  when  the  grasshoppers  came  and  stripped  the 
land  clean  of  all  crops.  This,  of  course,  was  a 
severe  set-back,  but  the  Georges  were  made  of  stern 
stuff,  and  did  not  allow  themselves  to  become  dis- 
couraged as  many  others  did.  John  W.  George  in 
time  became   a  leading  citizen  of  his  community. 


He  was  appointed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  handle  the  aid  sent  to  the  people  of  this 
locality,  and  won  the  unquestioned  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  later  elected  him  probate  judge  for  four 
years  and  representative  in  the  Kansas  Legislature 
for  two  years.  He  was  defeated  for  re-election,  and. 
then  became  manager  for  six  mail  lines  in  the  West, 
by  horse  and  stage,  of  which  he  had  charge  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1881.  He  was  an  honesty  God- 
fearing man,  who  took  a  leading  and  aetive  part 
in  church  work,  contributing  of  his  time  and  means 
to  the  promotion  of  worthy  enterprises  and  helping 
in  the  building  of  educational  institutions.  He  was 
likewise  a  prohibitionist,  although  not  as  a  partj 
man,  for  his  political  support  was  given  to  the 
men  and .  principles  of  the  republican  organization. 
Fratemalljr,  he  was  an  Odd  Fellow,  passed  through 
all  the  chairs  of  that  order,  and  helped  to  build  the 
lodge  hall  at  JewelL  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic,  and  never  lost  his  in- 
terest in  the  old  comrades  who  had  fought  by  his 
side  as  the  wearers  of  the  Blue. 

Wilbur  F.  George  attended  school  in  the  country 
districts  and  remained  on  his  father 's  farm  in  JeweU 
County  until  1880,  in  which  year  he  took  a  tr^ 
through  Colorado  and  Califomia.  He  decided  that 
Kansas  was  better  suited  to  his  Uking  and  aeeord- 
ingly  returned  to  Jewell  County,  where,  at  JeweU, 
he  was  married  March  12^  1883,  to  Miss  Ida  C. 
Pence,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  a  daughter  of  Lyman 
and  Mary  L.  Pence.  Her  father  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  Iowa  until  the  Civil  war  came  on,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  and  met 
a  soldier's  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  there  were  bom  six  children,  as  follows: 
Milo,  a  farmer  near  Dover,  Kansas;  Olga,  who  is 
now  a  resident  of  Chicago;  Lois,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Herman  Whiteman;  Linden,  who  lives  with  his  par- 
ents; Fairy^now  Mrs.  John  Frey,  of  Menoken  Town- 
ship; and  Wilbur  F.,  Jr.,  at  home. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  George  purchased  forty 
acres  of  land  near  Jewell,  where  he  carried  on  gen- 
eral farming,  3nd  also  rented  120  acres.  Thus  he 
continued  for  four  years,  when  he  purchased  an 
elevator  at  Jewell  and  engaged  in  grain  buying  and 
stock  shipping  for  five  years,  but,  although  he  made 
a  success  of  this  venture,  sold  out  and  moved  to 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  where  he  followed  the 
fruit  business  for  a  year.  Kansas  again  caUed  him, 
and  he  settled  in  Biley  County,  where  he  rented 
land  while  he  sent  his  eldest  daughter,  Olga,  to 
school  at  Manhattan  and  the  younger  children  to  the 
local  schools.  There  Mr.  George  remained  for  some 
four  years,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and 
came  to  Shawnee  County,  which  community  has 
continued'  to  be  his  home  to  the  present  time.  He 
purchased  his  present  property,  a  tract  of  160  acres 
of  highly  cultivated  land  lying  in  Menoken  Town- 
ship, in  1909,  and  now  carries  on  general  farming 
and  feeds  stock.  Mr.  George  is  a  man  of  excellent 
business  juds:ment  and  foresight,  a  practical  agricul- 
turist, resourceful  and  energetic.  He  is  modern  in 
his  ideas^  and  the  improvements  on  his  farm,  most  ' 
of  which  have  been  made  by  him,  are  attractive 
and  thoroughly  up-to-date,  adding  at  once  to  the 
material  value  and  attractiveness  of  his  farm. 

Politically,  Mr.  Georee  is  a  democrat,  on  which 
ticket  he  has  been  elected  to  several  oflSces,  includ- 
ing that  of  township  trustee.  He  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  securing  a  betterment  of  conditions  in  his 
community.  Fraternally,  Mr.  George  belongs  to 
Philip  Stucke  Lodge,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
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at  Jewell  City,  in  wMeh  he  has  held  all  the  offiees, 
and  in  the  work  of  which  he  has  taken  an  energetic 
part.  He  and  Mrs.  George  are  members  of  the 
•Clirifltian  Churchy  and  were  liberal  donators  in  the 
building  of  the  chnrch  in  this  locality.  Both  have 
been  f  nends  of  the  cause  of  education.  Mr.  George 
attributes  a  large  share  of  his  success  to  the  efforts 
and  co-operation  of  his  worthy  wife,  who  has  en- 
couraged him  in  his  every  undertaking  and  who  has 
aided  nim  in  the  acquiring  of  his  present  comfortable 
houie  and  good  standing  in  the  community. 

£i>WABD  E.  BuNDT.  Among  the  fine  farms  and 
homesteads  that  are  found  in  Mission  Township  of 
Shawnee  County,  one  is  owned  and  occupied  by 
Edward  E.  Bundy,  who  has  been  a  progressive  resi- 
dent of  Kansas  for  thirty  years.  His  venerable 
father,  Jesse  Bundy,  has  lived  in  Mission  Township  of 
Shawnee  CJounty  for  many  years,  and  reached  the 
remarkable  age  of  ninety-four  in  1916.  Like  hundreds 
of  others  of  the  state's  best  people,  he  is  a  man 
who  has  worked  hard,  taken  an  equal  part  with  his 
neighbors  in  the  support  of  all  worthy  causes  for 
the  general  good,  and  in  the  evening  of  life  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  been  a  worthy 
citizen,  and  that  his  part  in  life's  struggle  has  been 
well  acted,  and  that  he  has  gained  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  men. 

It  was  in  1887  that  Jesse  Bundy  came  to  Kansas 
from  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  He  was  bom  and  reared 
in  that  eastern  section  of  the  Buckeye  State,  not  far 
from  the  Ohio  Biver.  I>urin|r  the  Civil  war  he  went 
out  with  a  hundred  days  regmient.  He  was  married 
In  Ohio  to  Mrs.  Jemima  (Mitchell)  Cooper,  who  had 
four  children  by  her  first  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jesse  Bundy  were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Jesse  Bundy  has  been  a  farmer  all  his 
life.  On  coming  to  Kansas  he  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mission  Township  of  Shawnee  County,  begin- 
ning as  a  renter  and  afterwards  buying  land  i^hich 
he  still  occupies  as  a  home.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  second  in  his  father's  family  of  children, 
Edward  E.  Bundy  was  bora  January  1,  1862,  in 
Ohio,  and  grew  up  in  that  state.  He  came  to  Shawnee 
County,  Kansas,  with  his  parents,  and  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  actively  identified  with  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising.  Of  late  he  has  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  thoroughbred  red  poUed  cattle. 
Mr.  Bundy  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  left  home  and 
started  farming  as  a  renter.  In  1893  he  made  his 
first  purchase  of  forty  acres,  the  nucleus  of  his 
present  homestead,  and  has  added  to  it  until  his  farm 
now  comprises  two  hundred  forty  fertile  acres. 

On  March  7,  1892,  he  married  Miss  Alice  Brobst, 
daughter  of  Nathan  Brobst,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Shawnee  County,  whose  career  is  sketched  on  other 
pages.  It  is  largely  to  the  influence  of  his  good 
w?e  that  Mr.  Bundy  attributes  the  success  that  has 
come  to  him.  They  have  worked  hard,  have  shared 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  many  years,  have  saved  and 
accumulated,  and  have  made  ample  provision  for  their 
own  future  and  for  the  rearing  and  training  of  their 
children.  To  their  marriage  were  born  seven  children : 
Hugh  N.;  Elsie  J.,  Mrs.  Peter  Price;  Ethel  M.,  Mrs. 
Alvin  Price;  Ida  M.,  Mrs.  John  Koci;  Elmer  V.; 
Porter  C.  and  Melvin  Edward. 

Nathan  Beobst,  who  died  May  3,  1910,  was  one 

of  the  sterling  pioneer  farmers  of  Shawnee  County, 

Elansas.     In  a  lifetime  of  nearly  seventy  years  he 

had  experiences  that  identified  him  closely  with  many 
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of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  history  of  the 
Middle  West. 

He  was  born  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  on  a  farm 
November  13,  1840,  one  of  ten  children,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy  and  two  of  whom  still  survive.  Their 
parents,  Henry  and  Susan  (FuHwieler)  Brobst,  were 
born  in  Pennsylvania^  but  moved  to  Ohio  and  took 
their  part  in  the  activities  of  the  wilderaees,  where 
they  developed  a  farm  and  where  they  spent  the  rest 
of  their  days. 

Nathan  Brobst  grew  up  with  only  such  advantages 
as  were  supplied  by  the  common  subscription  schools 
of  the  time,  and  in  fact  gained  his  best  education  by 
travel,  observation  and  experience,  and  by  mudi 
reading.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  was  really  a 
student  all  his  years.  He  was  not  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  but  one  of  his  cousins  was  killed  during 
that  struggle.  Following  his  schooling  Nathan 
Brobst  beiSune  apprentlMd  to  the  stonemason's 
trade,  and  followed  that  for  a  number  of  years  in 
connection  with  fanning. 

A  number  of  years  before  becoming  a  i>ermanent 
settler  of  Kansas,  he  drove  a  six-mule  team  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  saw  and  experienced  nearly  every 
phase  of  wild  western  life  of  that  time.    He  was  a 

£  respecter  for  gold,  was  in  the  mining  regions  of 
[ontana,  and  fiom  there  came  down  the  Missouri 
Biver  in  boats,  and  on  returning  east  had  many 
interesting  experiences  to  relate  of  his  adventures  in 
the  Far  West  with  Indians  and  wild  animals. 

On  February  14,  1866,  he  married  Mary  Yager. 
Mrs.  Brobst  is  still  living  on  the  old  homestead.  Her 
parents  were  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Carnes)  Yager, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  her  maternal 
ancestors  came  from  Germany.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Brobst  had  four  children:  Alice,  now  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  Bxmdy;  Emery,  a  farmer;  Irym  of  Auburn,  Kan- 
sas; and  Celia,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Davis,  living  on  the  old 
homestead  with  Mrs.  Brobst. 

In  February,  1876,  Mr.  Brobst  and  family  came  to 
Topeka,  and  soon  afterwards  located  on  160  acres  of 
land.  He  improved  those  acres  and  gradually  added 
to  his  estate  until  at  one  time  he  owned  580  acres. 
Mrs.  Brobst  now  has  500  acres  comprising  one  of  the 
best  country  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Topeka.  Forty 
years  ago  when  he  came  to  Kansas  Mr.  Brobst  under- 
took the  heavy  labor  of  breaking  up  the  kmd  and 
also  had  to  build  houses  and  fences  and  make  every 
other  improvement  necessary  to  convert  a  tract  of 
wild  land  into  a  comfortable  home. 

He  exemplified  the  best  traits  of  good  citizenship 
and  of  a  high  upright  character.  It  was  his  industry 
and  honesty  that  brought  him  prosperity  without 
envy  from  his  neighbors.  A  democrat,  he  aspired  to 
no  offices,  was  always  modest  and  retiring,  and  yet 
his  public  spirit  could  be  counted  upon  to  assist  in 
any  'community  improvement.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Grange,  and  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
was  a  conscientious  C^iristian  all  his  life,  while  Mrs. 
Brobst  is  an  active  member  of  the  German  Beformed 
Church.  As  a  man  of  splendid  judgment,  fortified 
with  extensive  reading,  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brobst  was 
widely  sought  and  in  everjr  sphere  and  relationship  of 
a  long  life  he  lived  worthily  and  well. 

William  E.  Steoh.  The  largest  general  insurance 
office  in  Independence  is  owned  and  managed  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Stich.  Mr.  Stich  is  a  brother  of  the  late 
A.  C.  Stich,  whose  career  as  a  business  man  ahd 
citizen  of  Montgomery  County  has  been  described 
on  other  pages,  where  many  of  the  details  of  the 
family  history  will  be  found. 
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William  E.  Stich  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
February  16,  1850.  His  parents  came  to  this  country 
in  1857  and  located  at  Kialamazoo,  Michigan.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  schools  there,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  learned  to  be  a  cabinet  maker 
under  his  father,  who  was  a  master  of  that  trade.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  on  leaving  school,  he  began 
working  in  an  organ  factory,  and  remained  there 
about  six  years.  He  then  became  connected  with  the 
musical  merchandise  house  of  E.  D.  Bulloch  of  Jack- 
son, Michigan,  and  was  manager  of  their  store  at 
Saginaw  for  nine  years.  In  1883  Mr."  Stich  came 
to  Kansas  and  bought  his  brother's  interest  in  a 
store  at  Paola.  This  was  a  general  merchandise  store 
and  as  its  proprietor  he  conducted  it  for  twenty-one 
years.  Then  in  1904  he  moved  to  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
and  for  a  year  was  in  the  ice  business.  After  a 
year's  intermission,  he  came  to  Independence  in 
1906,  and  has  since  been  in  the  insurance  business. 
His  oflaces  are  at  204%  North  Penn  Avenue.  He  is 
also  a  stockholder  in  the  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Stich  has  a  comfortable  home  at  508  Maple 
Street.  He  is  a  member  and  former  trustee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Fortitude 
Lodge  No.  107,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons; 
Keystone  Chapter  No.  22,  Boyal  Arch  Masons;  St.. 
Bernard  Commandery  No.  10,  Knights  Templar, 
and  Wichita  Consistory  of  the  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Kite.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Elks  Lodge 
No.  780  and  the  Country  Club  at  Independence. 

In  January,  1876,  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Mr. 
Stich  married  Miss  Augusta  S.  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Hiram  and  Candace  Lewis.  Her  parents  are  now 
deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stich  have  one  child,  Blanche. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Paola  High  School  and 
attended  Washburn  College  at  Topeka,  but  the  illness 
of  her  mother  called  her  home  before  she  graduated. 
She  is  now  the  wife  of  B.  W.  Sinclair,  president  of 
the  Exchange  National  Bank  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
where  they  have  their  home. 

William  A.  Kkaeney.  In  a  comfortable  home, 
enjoying  a  liberal  prosperity,  and  with  the  esteem  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  William  A.  Kearney  and 
wife  are  people  whose  record  should  be  considered 
in  any  history  of  Kansas.  They  have  lived  in 
Shawnee  County  since  1880.  Their  present  prosper- 
ity seems  the  greater  in  contrast  with  their  condi- 
tion when  they  landed  at  Tccumseh  thirty-five  years 
ago.  At  that  time  it  is  said  that  they  had  only  two 
cents  in  money  and  an  ax. 

A  Pennsylvanian,  William  A.  Kearney  was  bom  in 
Venango  County,  April  15, 1854.  His  father,  Samuel 
K.  Kearney,  was  a  native  of  the  same  county,  and 
was  a  youthful  cousin  of  that  dashing  military 
figure  in  western  military  annals,  Gen.  Phil  Kear- 
ney. ^  Samuel  Kearney  served  as  a  drummer  boy  in 
the  Mexican  war,  being  attached  to  Gen.  Phil  Kear- 
ney's  command.  After  that  war  he  returned  to 
Venango  County,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  later 
again  answered  the  call  of  patriotism  and  joined  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war.  He  spent  four  years  in  the  ranks,  and  then 
resumed  farming  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
died  in  1890.  Samuel  K.  Kearney  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual experience  and  a  fine  character.  He  loved 
outdoor  sports,  was  a  skillful  horseman,  always  own- 
ing a  fine  horse,  and  took  great  delight  in  hunting. 
He  was  light-hearted  and  cheerful  among  hi^  family 
and  friends,  had  good  habits,  and  was  especially 
fond  of  young  company.    He  appreciated  the  good 


things  of  life,  and  was  never  satisfied  with  the  sec- 
ond rate  or  the  commonplace.  Politically  he  was  a 
democrat,  and  a  stronger*  party  man  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  in  his  community.  However  he . 
was  not  narrow,  and  often  supported  a  repubUean 
who  was  his  neighbor  and  was  known  to  be  well 
qualified  for  office.  He  told  his  two  sons  to  ehoose  & 
party  and  be  strong  party  men.  Like  many  othen, 
he  believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  depended 
upon  the  two-party  system.  Though  he  was  a  strong 
democrat,  his  son  William  A.  of  Shawnee  County, 
Kansas,  is  equally  ardent  as  a  republican.  Though 
one  of  the  most  peaceful  men  that  ever  lived,  there 
is  record  that  Samuel  Kearney  once  had  a  law  suit. 
The  case  was  contested  through  several  courts  and 
finally  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favor.  At  the  end 
of  the"  litigation  his  opponent  was  so  impoverished 
that  he  was  unable  to  buy  a  team  of  horses,  and  then 
with  characteristic  generosity  Samuel  K.  Kearney 
bought  a  team  and  presented  his  former  adversary 
with  it.  This  branch  of  the  Kearney  family  has  long 
been  in  America,  and  is  of  Irish  antecedents.  Samuel 
K.  Kearney  married  Helen  Fisher,  who  was  bom  in 
Germany,  and  who  was  one  of  twin  sisters.  She  was 
a  woman  of  superior  moral  and  intellectual  qoalitiefl, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  was  never  known  to  speak  iH 
of  any  person.  To  their  m^^age  were  bom  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Jennie,  A.  L.,  William  A.  and 
Emerson  B.  Jennie  married  Samuel  Christmeyer, 
who  died  many  years  ago.  A.  L.  is  a  very  well  to 
do  resident  of  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Emerson  B.  is  a  substantial  business  man  of  Indiana 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  William  A.  Kearney  is  now  living  in  the  vil- 
lage that  is  distinguished  as  having  been  the  first 
capital  town  of  Kansas,  the  Town  of  Tecumseh.  In 
many  ways  William  H.  Kearney  is  a  remarkable  man. 
He  never  had  any  schooling  as  a  boy,  yet  is  well 
educated  and  well  informed,  has  a  splendid  natnral 
intelligence,  is  a  practical  geologist  and  has  always 
lived  in  close  touch  with  nature  and  finds  **  sermons 
in  stone."  Not  only  as  a  geologist,  but  as  a  man, 
he  has  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  nis  fellow  men, 
and  enjoys  the  iriendsMp  of  such  noted  Kansans  at 
United  States  Senator  Curtis  and  J.  M.  Meade,  the 
civil  engineer  of  the  Santa  Fe  Bail  way. 

Mr.  Kearney  began  life  as  a  pump  boy  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  In  early  years  he  gained  a 
fortune  in  that  industry,  but  lost  it.  John  Getty  of 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  taught  him  how 
to  read  and  he  pored  over  his  lessons  by  lamplight 

Mr.  Kearney  married  Maggie  Gillespie.  It  was 
his  marriage  that  proved  the  turning  point  of  his 
career.  Mrs.  Kearney  exercised  a  great  influence  for 
good  over  him  and  he  is  never  reluctant  to  ascribe 
to  her  much  of  the  credit  for  all  that  he  has  accom- 
plished and  has  become.  While  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  he  had  become  addicted  to  drink,  but 
after  his  marriage  his  wife  suggested  that  they  move 
to  a  country  where  liquor  was  not  manufactured 
nor  sold  under  legal  permission.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  1880  they  came  to  Shawnee,  Kansas,  where  pro- 
hibition prevailed.  Since  then  Mr.  Kearney  has 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  alcoholie  liqnon. 
Arriving  in  poverty,  he  soon  discovered  a  piece  of 
land  which  attracted  him.  This  land  adjoined  the 
Town  of  Tecumseh,  and  its  owner  was  John  R 
Mulvane.  Going  to  Mr.  Mulvane,  Mr.  Kearney  told 
him  that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  land.  Mr.  Mulvane 
asked  one  direct  question:  "Do  you  drink f"  Ex- 
plaining that  he  had  once  been  a  drinking  man,  bnt 
had  abandoned  the  practice,  the  bargidn  was  soon 
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closed  with  the  few  dollars  which  Mr.  Kearney  had 
at  hand,  and  locating  on  the  land  he  and  his  wife  by 
industry^  and  good  management  soon  paid  for  it  and 
^vere  thus  started  to  the  accumulation  of  the  com- 
petence which  they  now  enjoy.  Mr.  Kearney  then 
and  since  has  regarded  John  B.  Mulvane  as  the  best 
friend  he  ever  had  in  Kaneaa. 

SAiiUXL  N.  Harper.  Many  of  the  men  of  Kansas 
ivhose  closing  years  of  life  were  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  had  seen 
much  adventure  in  earlier  times  and  on  many  occa- 
sions had  proved  as  heroio  as  any  knight  of  romance 
OP  history.  Thus  may  be  brought  to  notice  the 
late  Samuel  N.  Harper,  for  many  years  one  of 
Menoken  Township's  most  esteemed  and  valued 
citizens.  A  sUrvivor  of  the  great  civil  war,  after- 
-ward  one  of  the  courageous  and  hardy  men  who 
dared  Indian  treachery  on  the  frontier  and  engi- 
neered great  wagon  trains  through  the  mountains, 
and  still  later  a  developer  and  organized  in  the  sec- 
tion in  which  he  chose  a  home,  Mr.  Harper's  entire 
life  was  one  possessing  interest  to  all  who  cherish 
memories  of  early  Kansas. 

Samuel  N.  Harper  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Gkiys- 
port,  Ohio,  the  second  bom  in  a  family  of  four 
children.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Nancy 
Harper,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  man  of  conse- 
quence, owning  a  farm,  a  salt  mill  and  a  hotel. 
Samuel  Nelson  assisted  his  father  in  these  enter- 
prises until  October  6,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Civil  war,  entering  Company  D,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  for  a  term  of 
nine  months.  He  was  honorably  discharged  July 
14,  1863,  having  safely  passed  through  many  minor 
battles  and  the  great  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

In  1864  he  was  induced  by  his  older  brother, 
James  Harper,  to  go  to  Missouri,  and  there  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  United  States  Government, 
in  the  quartermaster's  department  in  the  western 
army  and  he  continued  in  this  department  for  five 
years,  spending  two  years  in  New  Mexico  under  the 
famous  Captain  Bradley.  He  was  one  of  General 
Custer's  wagon  masters  and  conducted  his  long 
transportation  trains  in  Custer's  campaign  of  1867 
from  Missouri  to  Fort  Biley,  Kansas.  It  was  a 
rough  and  dangerous  life  and  the  time  came  when 
he  decided  to  return  to  civil  life  once  more  and 
become  a  farmer,  marry  and  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  domestic  life  and  private  citizenship. 
He  was  able  to  secure  160  acres  that  now  comprise 
a  part  of  the  home  farm  in  Menoken  Township, 
buying  the  land  from  George  Young,  who  was  a 
leader  once  among  the  Pottawatomie  Indians.  The 
purchase  was  in  1866. 

In  1870  Mr.  Harper  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Barber.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio,  and  came  by  railroad  to  Kansas  to 
be  united  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Harper.  They  had 
long  been  attached  to  each  other  and  they  were 
married  at  Topeka  by  the  late  Beverend  Barrett. 
To  this  union  seven  cnildren  were  born:  Nancy  M., 
who  resides  at  home;  Sarah  Margaret,  who  married 
Thomas  P.  Vanorsdal ;  George  B.,  who  lives  in  Silver 
Lake  Township;  William  G.,  John  B.  and  Ada  M., 
who  reside  on  the  old  home  farm,  and  one  who  died 
an  infant. 

After  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  settled  on 
the  farm  he  had  bought  and  in  the  course  of  time 
he  built  the  present  farm  residence.  They  met  with 
many  discouragements  in  early  days  when  Kansas 
suffered  from  drouth  and  the  grasshopper  pest  but 


they  were  fru^l,  resourceful  and  courageous  and 
lived  to  see  their  early  hopes  realized  and  peace 
and  comfort  around  them.  Mrs.  Harper  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  death  occurred 
May  25,  1896,  and  the  care  of  the  younger  children 
fell  to  the  eldest  daughter  and  nobly  has  she  dis- 
charged this  duty. 

Mr.  Harper  continued  to  add  to  his  acreage  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  6, 
1913,  he  was  the  owner  of  400  a^res^  which  is  still 
intact,  his  son  William  now  operating  it  for  the 
family.  Mr.  Harper  in  his  early  years  here  was  a 
democrat  and  took  considerable  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  frequently  was  called  to  serve  in  town- 
ship offices  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  township 
board  after  the  formation  of  Menoken  Township. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  public  education  aim 
gave  his  children  advantages  and  for  thirty  years 
was  a  member  of  the  district  school  board. 

William  Harper,  a  son  of  Samuel  Nelson  and 
Mary  (Baker)  Harper,  was  born  on  the  home  place 
in  Menoken  Township,  October  23,  1880,  and  has 
spent  his  life  on  this  place.  Before  and  ever  since 
his  father's  death  he  has  managed  the  farm  and 
success  has  attended  his  work.  He  is  a  stockholder 
in  the  Shawnee  State  Bank  and  is  one  of  the 
county's  substantial  men.  In  his  political  views  he 
was  in  accord  with  those  of  his  father,  a  strong 
republican,  but  has  never  consented  to  hold  any 
political  office,  although  he  is  evQr  readv  to  help 
promote  movements  for  the  ^neral  welfare  and 
especially  those  promising  to  improve  a^cultural 
conditions.  He  is  master  of  the  township  Grange. 
He  belongs  to  the  advanced  branches  of  Masonry 
and  attends  the  Blue  Lodee  No.  51  at  Topeka.  He 
is  a  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father. 

Theodore  Saxon.  The  career  of  Theodore  Saxon 
is  an  expression  of  well  directed  and  intelligent 
industry,  of  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and  promotion  of  the  highest  tenets  of  agri- 
culture. His  financial  standing  is  indicated  by  the 
possession  of  1,240  acres  of  Kansas  land,  all  of  which 
has  come  to  him  through  the  exercise  of  thrift,  good 
management  and  business  sagacity.  Like  so  many 
founders  and  builders  of  civilization  in  Shawnee 
County,  Mr.  Saxon,  who  is  now  a  retired  resident  of 
TopekjEt,  sprang  from  the  soil  of  the  Hoosier  state, 
and  carved  his  way  to  prominence  and  usefulness  by 
unaided  industry  and  a  commendable  ambition  to  arise 
from  the  modest  conditions  of  his  early  life. 

Mr.  Saxon  is  a  native  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
where  he  was  bom  on  a  farm  December  2,  1839.  He 
is  one  of  two  children,  and  the  only  one  living,  bom 
to  the  marriage  of  Clayton  Saxon  and  Salena  Fer- 
guson, and  his  father  having  died  before  Theodore 
was  bom,  the  latter  was  reared  in  the  family  of  his 
grandfather,  Micajah  Ferguson,  who  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  Wayne  County.  During  the  youthfi3  part 
of  his  career,  Mr.  Saxon  divided  his  time  between 
securing  his  education  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
state  of  his  nativity  and  in  assisting  in  the  work  of 
the  homestead  farm.  For  about  thSty  years  he  fol- 
lowed farming  in  Indiana,  but  felt  that  he  coidd 
better  himself  in  the  West,  and,  having  relatives  in 
Kansas,  finally  came  to  this  state  in  1869.  Prior  to 
this  time,  a  large  part  of  his  Indiana  life  had  been 
passed  with  an  imcle  on  his  mother's  side,  Horton 
Ferguson,  who  was  an  extensive  stockraiser  and  who 
had  gained  something  more  than  a  local  reputation  by 
reason  of  the  many  premiums  which  his  live  stock 
won  at  the  meetings  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair.    Thus 
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it  was  that  when  Mr.  Saxon  came  to  the  Sunflower 
state  he  was  fully  prepared  to  add  an  element  of 
strength  to  any  community  in  which  he  might  settle, 
as  the  possessor  of  strong  and  finished  abilities  in 
every  department  of  agriculture!. 

Mr.  Saxon  made  the  journey  from  his  Indiana  home 
to  Atchison,  Kansas,  by  rail,  and  from  the  latter 
point  to  his  new  locality,  in  Pottawatomie  County, 
m  a  covered  Government  wagon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  For  three  months  after  his  arrival  he  made 
his  home  in  this  conveyance,  but  by  the  end  of  that 
period  had  built  a  log  cabin.  The  rude  structure  of 
logs  continued  to  be  his  place  of  abode  for  the  next 
fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  *' bached"  it. 
In  the  erection  of  this  structure  he  was  assisted  by 
friendly  Indians  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe,  his  near- 
est neighbors.  He  never  had  the  least  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  as  he  treated  them  fairly  in  all  things 
and  in  return  received  their  friendship  and  was 
treated  fairly  by  them.  His  nearest  white  neighbor 
was  a  full  mile  away,  another  was  about  three  miles 
distant,  three  or  four  miles  in  another  direction  was 
a  third,  and  the  next  one 's  home  was  ten  miles  from 
Mr.  Saxon's  place. 

While  living  on  this  farm  Mr.  Saxon  was  married 
to  Miss  Esther  J.  Linscott,  May  25,  1886,  and  at  that 
time  erected  a  more  commodious  and  comfortable 
home.  His  original  farm  had  consisted  of  160  acres, 
but  after  he  had  put  this  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  his  crops  began  to  flourish,  he  began  add- 
ing to  his  property,  gradually  at  first  and  more 
extensively  later,  until  he  had  accumulated  1,240 
acres,  this  property  now  representing  his  farm  hold- 
ings. In  a  like  manner  his  stock  was  improved.  When 
he  first  came  to  Kansas  he  started  in  a  small  way  to 
breed  an  ordinary  grade  of  cattle,  but  as  the  years 
passed  he  accumulated  a  fine  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Jersey  cattle,  as  well  as  a  herd  of  Short  Horns,  and 
Poland-China  hogs  and  French  draft  horses.  In 
1895  Mr.  Saxon  took  a  carload  of  horses^  from  Kansas 
to  Scotland,  where  he  sold  them,  and  he  is  perhaps 
the  first  Kansan  to  perform  such  an  undertaking. 
His  material  life  has  been  one  crowned  with  success, 
and  this  has  been  achieved  entirely  through  his  own 
exertions. 

In  political  matters  Mr.  Saxon  has  always  been  a 
democrat.  During  his  active  life  he  took  a  keen 
interest  in  politics,  and  at  various  times  was  called 
upon  for  public  service.  For  five  years  he  was  a 
trustee,  and  in  1876  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  E^ansas  Legislature,  being  the  first 
democrat  from  Pottawatomie  County  to  be  thus  hon- 
ored. For  some  time  previous  to  1893  the  populists 
had  been  sweeping  the  elections  in  his  county,  but 
in  that  year  Mr.  Saxon,  with  the  help  of  the  republi- 
can vot€»,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  populistic  candi- 
date for  county  commissioner,  a  capacity  in  which  he 
served  for  three  years  with  signal  ability.  His  public 
life  has  always  been  such  as  to  gain  and  hold  the 
^confidence  of  the  people  of  his  locality. 

Socially,  Mr.  Saxon  stands  high  in  Masonry,  in 
which  he  has  attained  to  the  thirty-second  Scottish 
Rite  degree.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  feeling  that  he  had 
earned  a  rest  from  active  labor,  he  retired  and  moved 
to  Topeka.  He  and  Mrs.  Saxon  are  the  parents  of 
three  sons:  Warren  Theodore,  who  married  Grace 
Bilter,  has  one  daughter,  Dorothy  E.,  and  resides  on 
the  home  farm;  Keene,  who  is  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  attending  school;  and  Sidney,  aged  thirteen,  at 
home. 

Mrs.  Esther  J.  Saxon  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Iowa,  November  5,  1860,  and  was  a 


very  small  child  when  her  mother  died.  Her  father, 
Shepard  K.  Linscott,  prominent  in  Kansas  affairs 
and  appropriate  mention  of  whom  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  volume,  remarried  and  removed  to  Kansas  when 
Mrs.  Saxon  was  twelve  years  of  age.  She  has  ever 
since  made  this  state  her  home.  After  completing 
her  scholastic  training  at  the  Ladies  Seminary,  Bock- 
ford,  Illinois,  she  remained  at  home  until  her  mar- 
riage to  Theodore  Saxon,  when  she  was  twen^-siz 
years  old,  and  has  devoted  her  life,  with  the  ceea 
instincts  of  a  business  woman,  to  agricultu^  pur- 
suits. In  this  direction  she  has  attained  success  equal 
to  that  of  her  husband  and  his  neighbors.  Thorou^ily 
alive  to  the  public  issues  of  the  day,  she  frequent^ 
has  been  solicited  to  permit  her  name  to  be  used  for 
political  honors,  but  while  she  is  a  believer  in  equal 
rights  in  political  matters  for  women,  she  has  so  far 
preferred  to  devote  her  time  to  home  and  farming. 
However,  that  she  might  be  tempted  to  accept  pubHe 
honors  is  indicated  b^  the  following  article,  wMch  is 
quoted  from  a^recent  issue  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capi- 
tal: '' Mrs.  **  Theodore  Saxon,  Shawnee  county's 
well-known  woman  farmer,  probably  will  be  the  first 
woman  candidate  to  come  out  for  the  state  senate  in 
Kansas.  Mrs.  Saxon  is  considering  running  for  the 
democratic  nomination  for  state  senator  at  the  August 
primaries.  Although  she  refused  to  announce  her 
candidacy,  Mrs.  Saxon  admitted  that  it  is  being  ursed 
by  a  large  number  of  her  friends,  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  woman  in  the  legislature,  and  that 
Mrs.  Saxon  is  the  woman  for  the  place.  Mrs.  Saxoa 
admits  that  she  would  like  to  be  elected  to  the  senate. 
'I  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  women  in  the 
legislature,'  she  declared.  'Women  who  have  had 
any  business  experience  and  coinbine  that  experience 
with  a  knowledge  of  women 's  problems  wiU  naturally 
see  details  in  law-making  that  many  men  overlook. 
The  laws  are  as  much  concerned  with  women  as  with 
men,  and  a  woman 's  viewpoint  is  needed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  them.'  If  elected  to  the  office  Mrs.  Saxon 
declared  that  she  will  have  no  special  hobbies,  but 
will  look  into  all  the  measures  that  come  up.  'As  a 
farmer  I  am  interested  in  rural  credits  legislation, 
but  I  have  lived  in  Topeka  long  enough  to  know  the 
needs  of  the  city  for  legislation.  A  legislator  should 
not  consider  the  needs  of  either  city  or  county 
exclusively. ' 

''Mrs.  Saxon  has  had  the  entire  charge  of  her 
farm  for  a  number  of  ^ears  and  has  run  all  the 
business  connected  with  it.  She  is  also  a  practical 
housekeeper  and  does  all  the  housework  for  a  family 
consisting  of  a  husband  and  two  sons.  Managing  tiie 
business  and  household  for  a  family  keeps  a  vroman 
pretty  busy,  she  declares,  and  leaves  her  very  little 
time  to  run  for  office.  The  pressure  of  home  and 
business  duties  would  be  the  only  thing  that  would 
deter  her  from  making  the  race.  Mrs.  Saxon  is  a 
member  of  the  Linscott  family  of  Holton,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. ' ' 

Shepard  Keene  Linscott.  The  late  Shepard 
Keene  Linscott,  who  was  bom  March  6,  1837,  and 
died  December  11,  1905,  represented  in  the  best  sense 
the  highest  type  of  American  manhood.  A  farm  near 
Chesterville,  Maine,  was  the  place  of  his  nativity  and 
he  was  the  only  son  of  Shepard  and  Esther  (Keene) 
Linscott.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom  was  built 
by  his  grandfather,  Samuel  Linscott,  who  was  a 
soldier  of  the  Bevolutionary  war. 

When  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  Shepard  Keeae 
Linscott  left  the  parental  roof  and  became  a  pioneer 
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farmer  of  Henry  County,  Indiana.  Bealizing  the 
importance  of  an  education,  he  became  a  student  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York,  and  while  there 
met,  and  on  March  8,  1858,  married  Myra  Sinmions. 
That  he  might  contribute  his  mite  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ninth  Illi- 
nois Cavalry  and  served  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
until  after  peace  was  declared.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  soldiers  of  the  Civil  war 
who  never  applied  for  a  pension,  although  legaUy 
entitled  to  one.  From  Illinois  Mr.  Linscott  moved 
to  Washington  County,  Iowa,  and  there  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  at  Dayton,  and  later  at  Washing- 
ton, and  still  later  was  identified  with  the  lumber 
business  at  Seymour.-  His  wife  died  in  Iowa  after 
bearing  him  two  children:  a  boy  that  died  when 
three  years  old,  and  Esther  J.,  who  is  now  the  wife 
of  Theodore  Saxon,  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  On  April 
19,  1866,  Mr.  Linscott  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine 
Mallett. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  Mr.  Linscott  moved  to 
Kansas  and  located  at  Holton.  Gifted  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  practical  sense,  he  pros- 
pered and  became  widely  and  favorably  known  in 
business  circles.  For  a  time  he  was  cashier  of  the 
Holton  Exchange  Bank  and  later  founded  the  bank- 
ing house  of  S.  K.  Linscott,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century,  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  keen  foresight  enabling  the  institution  to 
grow  to  great  proportions.  Among  bankers  of  the 
state  he  was  known  as  a  sound,  conservative  financier, 
whose  first  thought  always  was  for  the  safety  of  his 
depositors '  interests,  and  who  could  be  depended  upon 
to  carry  his  banking  craft  safely  through  the 
troubled  waters  in  time  of  financial  storms. 

Mr.  Linscott  was  always  an  upbuilder  in  what- 
ever community  he  centered  his  activities.  In  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  in 
Mexico,  he  helped  to  open  new  countries— always  a 
pioneer  who  did  not  depend  upon  others  to  promote 
and  foster  the  things  which  made  for  advancement, 
but  on  his  own  initiative  organized  and  supported 
these  movements,  contributing  his  brains,  his  energies 
and  his  means.  He  was  a  benefactor  of  Campbell 
University  second  duly  to  but  one  other  man.  To 
him  more  than  to  any  other  probably,  Jackson 
County  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  tame 
grasses  and  t)f  an  improved  breed  of  stock.  He  loved 
to  see  animated  nature  and  to  learn  from  it  the  lesson 
of  wisdom  placed  in  the  Holy  Writ  for  our  guidance. 
Foremost  of  all  was  his  love  of  home  and  family. 
Here  Mr.  Linscott 's  fullness  of  love  was  made  most 
manifest.  To  his  descendants  he  left  a  name  unsul- 
lied and  a  reputation  undimmed.  A  friend  said: 
"Whatever  Mr.  Linscott  was  in  the  community,  he' 
was  more  in  the  family  circle.  There  he  was  pre- 
eminent in  good  qualities.  He  was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man in  the  family."  Always  courteous,  idPter  the 
manner  of  the  old-style  gentleman,  he  was  known  sis 
the  personification  of  gentleness.  Tender,  loving, 
helpful,  wise,  an  instructor  and  advisor  in  all  that 
was  good,  his  place  can  never  be  adequately  filled. 
As  a  boy,  man,  soldier  and  in  his  business  relations, 
his  life  was  blameless.  The  world  is  better  because 
S^epard  Keene  Linscott  lived  in  it. 

To  Mr.  Linscott 's  second  marriage  there  were  bom 
seven  sons,  of  whom  six  grew  to  maturity.  Mr.  Lins- 
cott was  a  democrat  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 

Horace  Mann  Philips.  Up  to  twenty-five  years 
ago  Horace  Mann  Philips  was  a  'Pennsylvania  banker. 


To  look  after  his  investments  in  Kansas  real  estate 
he  came  West,  and  the  visit  made  such  a  strong 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  he  determined  forth- 
with to  identify  himself  with  the  growing  Sunflower 
State.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  ever  since, 
was  a  former  county  treasurer  of  Shawnee  County, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  banking  at  Dover  in  that 
county. 

Mr.  Philips  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, December  7,  1850.  He  is  one  of  four 
children,  two  of  whom  are  still  living,  bom  on 
Lewis  and  Jane  (Keeley)  Philip.  He  was  reared  on 
a  Pennsylvania  farm,  and  his  education  was  finished 
in  the  West  Chester  Normal  School.  After  the  first 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  on  the 
home  farm  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at 
West  Chester  and  while  there  he  organized  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  of  Chester  County.  He  was  its  cashier. 
He  and  his  partner  were  also  in  the  loan  business, 
and  during  this  time  made  some  heavy  loans  in 
Kansas.  At  one  time  it  seemed  that  their  faith 
in  the  western  country  was  misplaced,  and  during 
many  depressing  days  there  was  much  anxiety  as  to 
whether  the  principal  of  the  loans  would  ever  be 
recovered. 

•  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  .these 
investments  that  Mr.  Philips  arrived  in  Kansas  in 
1891.  He  found  conditions  better  than  he  had 
expected,  and  after  his  primary  mission  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  he  found  himself  overpowered 
with  a  love  of  E^ansas  and  its  people,  and  not  long 
afterward  he  became  a  resident  of  Topeka. 

From  business  affairs  in  1897  he  was  called  by 
popular  vote  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Shawnee 
County.  He  was  re-elected  and  served  altogether 
about  five  years.  Soon  after  leaving  office  Mr.  Philips 
located  in  the  Town  of  Dover,  and  that  has  since 
been  his  home.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Dover 
State  Bank  he  accepted  the  post  of  cashier  and  is 
stUl  filling  that  place  of  responsibility. 

-Mr.  Philips  has  long  been  prominent  in  military 
affairs.  In  his  native  state  from  1873  to  1891  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Militia,  in  which 
he  attained  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  Company 
I  of  the  Sixth  Regiment.  After  his  removal  to  Kan- 
sas he  again  identified  himself  with  the  State  Militia 
and  was  active  in  its  ranks  until  December,  1914. 
He  became  major  in  the  inspector  general's  depart- 
ment, and  for  five  years  was  inspector  general.  Major 
Philips  is  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  he  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Baptist  Church. 

On  January  1,  1878,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Griffith  of  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Their  only 
son,  Allen  G.,  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Purdue  University  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  being  in 
charge  of  the  poultry  department. 

George  £.  Weaver.  One  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  a  municipality  is  that  of  city  engineer.  The 
permanence,  the  efficiency,  the  economy  of  operation  of 
practically  every  public  improvement  and  public  con- 
venience depends  upon  the  skill  exercised  by  the 
engineer  in  planning  and  supervising  the  construction 
of  such  improvements. 

That  has  been  the  work  of  George  £.  Weaver  at 
Independence,  who  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 
city  engineer.  In  the  past  three  years  the  city  has 
undertaken  an  exceptionally  heavy  amount  of  paving, 
sewer  construction  and  other  forms  of  improvement, 
and  the  citizens  give  Mr.  Weaver  great  credit  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried  out. 

He  comes  of  a  family  whose  members  have  been 
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UBuaUy  devoted  to  some  mechanical  trade  or  profes- 
sion. The  Weavers  originaUj  came  from  Germany 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  in  colonial  times,  and 
the  grandfather,  also  named  George  E.  Weaver,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  became  an  early  settler 
in  Ohio  and  the  locality  known  as  Weaver  Station  was 
established  on  his  farm  and  was  named  in  his  honor. 
He  died  in  Ohio  at  Greenville  in  1912. 

It  was  at  Weaver  Station,  Ohio,  that  the  city  en- 
gineer of  Independence  was  bom  November  29,  1879. 
His  father,  P.  D.  Weaver,  bom  at  Weaver  Station  in 
1858,  spent  his  life  in  that  locality  as  a  carpenter  and 
,  bnilder,  and  died  at  Greenville  February  7,  1916.  He 
was  an  active  republican.  He  married  Miss  Jennie 
Brown^  who  was  bom  near  Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1860 
and  died  there  in  January,  1915.  Her  family  also 
came  from  Germany  in  the  early  days  and  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Annie  Brown, 
is  still  living  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-seven.  P.  D.  Weaver  and  wife  had  a  family 
of  seven  children:  George  E.;  William,  a  brick  mason 
at  Bichmond,  Indiana;  Anna,  who  is  living  at  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  unmarried;  Norma,  wife  of  Harrison 
Birley,  a  tinner  at  Greenville;  Charles,  a  carpenter 
and  builder  at  Greenville;  EsteUa,  a  senior  u  the 
high  school  at  Greenville;  and  Bobert,  a  member  of  tUe 
Freshman  class  in  the  Greenville  High  School. 

George  E.  Weaver  received  his  first  advantages  in 
the  country  near  his  birthplace,  finished  the  course 
of  the  Greenville  High  School,  and  in  1904  completed 
a  technical  course  in  the  Greenville  Technical  Acaidemy. 
Having  thus  trained  himself  for  his  profession  of 
civil  engineer,  he  found  employment  in  that  line  for 
one  year  in  Greenville,  and  in  1906  came  to  Inde- 
pendence, where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession 
for  the  past  ten  years.  For  three  years  he  served  as 
assistant  city  engineer,  and  in  1913  was  appointed 
to  his  present  office  and  reappointed  in  1915. 

He  is  independent  in  politics.  Fraternally  he  has 
been  chiefly  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  in  its  various  branches.  He  is  a  member 
and  past  noble  grand  of  Lodge  No.  69,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Independence,  is  past  chief 
patriarch  of  the  local  encampment,  and  also  belongs 
to  the  f  Bebekahs.  Other  associations  are  with  Inde- 
pendence Lodge  No.  648,  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose, 
and  he  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Independence  Loan  ana 
Building  Association.  On  February  3,  1916,  at  Inde« 
pendence  he  married  Miss  Ollie  Walters  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

George  G.  Kunole  was  one  of  the  sterling  citizens 
of  Shawnee  County  whose  lives  deserve  special  rec- 
ord in  these  pages.  The  family  is  BtUl  living  at 
Tecumseh,  and  since  his  death  his  wife  and  oldest 
son,  George,  Jr.,  have  competently  managed  a  farm 
there. 

Bom  at  Gomo,  Illinois,  in  1864,  George  G.  Kungle 
was  a  son  of  Joseph  Byron  Kungle,  who  was  born  in 
1834  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock. 
Joseph  B.  Kungle  was  a  carpenter  and  contractor, 
was  a  very  successful  man,  and  later  in  life  followed 
farming.  Highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
enjoyed  this  position  because  of  his  high  moral 
character,  his  sobriety  and  industry.  He  and  his 
wife  Susanna  were  married  in  Illinois  about  1855, 
and  became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  two  sons 
and  six  daughters,  namely:  Walter,  Mitter,  Emma, 
Anna.  Bertha,  George,  Jennie  and  Katie  Edith,  the 
last  dying  in  infancy. 

George  G.  Kungle  accompanied  his  parents  from 
Como,  Illinois,  to  Tecumseh  Township  in  Shawnee 


County,  Kansas,  locating  just  east  of  Oaklmnd  on 
Sardeau  Avenue.  After  the  death  of  his  father  ke 
took  charge  of  the  homestead,  but  prior  to  that  had 
gone  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  operating  train 
service  with  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company. 
He  was  a  competent  and  faithful  employe  of  that 
road  for  ten  years. 

George  G.  Kungle  died  in  1912.  For  a  nnmber  of 
Tears  he  had  devoted  his  time  to  general  farming 
but  made  a  special  success  in  the  raising  of  water- 
melons and  sweet  potatoes.  The  old  farm  when  h» 
took  charge  had  been  allowed  to  run  down  on  ae- 
count  of  management  by  strangers,  and  it  was  kis 
enterprise  and  hard  work  that  restored  its  fertility 
so  that  he  was  able  to  leave  it  at  the  time  of  hia 
death  in  a  splendid  state  of  cultivation  and  highly 
valuable.  The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  late 
(George  Kungle  were  exceptional  energy  and  in- 
dust^.  He  was  a  member  of  several  fraternal 
societies,  including  the  Knights  of  Pythiafl|«  and 
belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Trainmen. 

George  Kungle  married  Julia  Miche,  who  was  of 
French  ances^  and  yfss  bom  in  Merman,  'M» 
souri.  Mrs.  Kungle 's  father  was  a  school  teacher. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kungle  had  five  children,  three  of 
whom  are  Uying.  The  son,  George,  Jr.,  now  six- 
teen years  of  age;  Hazel,  thirteen;  and  Biehard, 
ten. 

The  great  flood  of  1903  left  Mr.  Kungle  in  a  very 
bad  financial  condition,  but  with  a  tremendous  effort 
he  restored  his  fortune  and  soon  had  his  farm  one 
of  the  best  in  the  coun^.  The  active  manager  of 
his  farm  is  now  George  Kungle,  Jr.  While  attend- 
ing school  and  keeping  up  with  his  studies,  he  has 
proved  the  right  hand  assistant  to  his  widowed 
mother,  and  his  faithfulness,  his  energy  and  his 
courage  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  admiration  and 
commendation  of  all.  Few  boys  of  his  age  do  so 
much  of  the  real  work  of  the  world  as  this  worthy 
son  of  the  late  George  G.  Kungle. 

Thomas  George  Howell.  The  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  Silver  Lake  Tov\mship,  Shawnee  County,  have 
an  able  representative  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
George  Howell,  whose  well-cultivated  farm  of  235 
acres  is  situated  in  section  21,  township  10,  range  14. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  for  many 
years,  and  while  energetically  engaged  in  advancing 
his  own  prosperit^r  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  so  that  he  is  rated  among  his 
locality's  helpful  citizens. 

Mr.  Howell  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Brockville, 
Quebec,  Canada,  April  30,  1861,  the  fifth  in  order 
of  birth  of  the  six  children  born  to  Ambrose  and 
Elizabeth  (Parkinson)  Howell.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  England,  where  their  three  eldest  chil- 
dren were  born,  and  came  to  America  to  better  their 
condition,  first  settling  in  Canada.  Ambrose  Howell 
was  a  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  and  when 
he  found  times  hard  in  Canada  removed  with  lus 
family  to  Massachusetts,  where  they  resided  until 
1875.  In  that  year  they  removed  to  near  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  where  they  lived  for  three  years  on 
a  farm.  The  father  was  not  acquainted  with  farm- 
ing methods,  and  so  left  the  family  in  Iowa,  whUe 
he  came  to  Kansas,  and  after  five  weeks  and  two 
days  arrived  in  Pawnee  County,  where  he  built  a 
frame  house.  Later  he  sent  for  his  family,  and  his 
wife  and  sons  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  while  he  worked  at  his  trade,  but  crops  were 
bad  and  the  family  next  moved  to  McFherson 
County,  where  they  lived  on  rented  land.    That  land 
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did  not  prove  Batisfactory,  either,  and  finally  the 
Howells  came  to  Shawnee  County,  where  they 
Tented  320  acres  of  land,  cultivating  eighty  acres 
and  putting  the  rest  into  hay  and  pasture  land,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  .time  bought  eighty  acres  in 
Silver  Lake  Township.  Ambrose  Howell  is  now 
retired  and  lives  at  Butte,  Montana,  his  wife  having 
died  February  28,  1905,  in  Shawnee  County,  and 
now  lies  at  rest  in  Walnut  Hill  Cemetery. 

Thomas  ^.  Howell  was  a  lad  when  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Massachusetts,  and  there  his  boyhood 
was  spent  and  his  education  secured  in  the  public 
schools.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  ac- 
companied the  family  to  Iowa,  and  subsequently 
came  to  Kansas,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
and  his  younger  brother  worked  the  farm  and  cared 
for  their  mother  until  1887,  when  Thomas  G.  Howell 
was  married,  and  at  that  time  purchased  eightv 
acres  of  land  in  Silver  Lake  Township.  Through 
good  management  and  hard  work  he  has  increased 
his  holdings  to  235  acres,  and  now  devotes  150 
acres  to  general  farming,  the  remainder  being  in 
hay  and  pasture  land.  Mr.  Howell  has  succeeded 
well  in  his  ventures  and  now  has  one  of  the  really 
valuable  farms  of  his  township,  with  substantial 
buildings  and  modem  improvements  of  ever^  kind. 
He  has  always  helped  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  churches  and  schools,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  of  which  his  family  have  long  been 
members.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics,  and  has 
been  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  township  board 
of  trustees  and  for  a  like  period  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  Fraternally,  he  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masons,  third  degree,  as  a  member 
of  Silver  Lake  Blue  Lodge  No.  50.  His  standing  in 
business  circles  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  public- 
'  spirited  stand  he  has  taken  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  his  community  has  stamped  him . 
as  a  man  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

On  February  12,  1887,  Mr.  Howell  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Amanda  Dietrich  of  Shawnee 
County,  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Otilla  (Bleiler) 
Dietrich,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dietrich  in 
1884  came  to  Kansas  and  settled  on  the  uplands  of 
Shawnee  County,  locating  on  400  acres  of  land, 
which  he  cultivated  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  28,  1905.  He  was  an  honest,  hard-working 
man,  who  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  his 
neighbors,  and  who  was  straightforward  and  honor- 
able in  all  his  dealings.  Mrs.  Dietrich,  who  sur- 
vives him,  resides  on  the  homestead  in  Mission 
Township.  There  were  eleven  children  in  the 
Dietrich  family,  which  is  well  known  and  highly 
thought  of  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Five  children 
have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell,  namely: 
Bertha  Q.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Albert  Werner,  a 
farmer  of  Bussell  County,  Kansas;  Elizabeth  A., 
who  married  G.  B.  Harper,  of  Silver  Lake;  and 
Cora,  Dora  and  George,  who  reside  with  their 
parents.  All  the  children  have  received  good  edu- 
cational advantages,  well  fitting  them  for  the  posi- 
tions in  life  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
assume. 

Jonathan  T.  Snydeb.  One  of  the  old  homesteads 
of  Williamsport  Township  in  Shawnee  County  is  that 
of  Jonathan  T.  Snyder.  He  has  beehi  a  resident  of 
Kansas  nearly  fifty  years,  and  during  almost  all  that 
time  has  been  continuously  devoted  to  farming  and 
stock  raising.     At  the  same  time  he  has  borne  an 


influential  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  home  community 
and  is  one  of  the  highly  respected  men  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Shawnee  County. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Johnsville,  in  Morrow 
County,  Ohio,  August  14,  1845,  a  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Held)  Snyder,  the  former  a  native  of  Lan- 
caster Coun^,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  of  Ger- 
many.   Of  the  nine  children,  six  are  still  living. 

Beared  in  his  native  state,  with  a  practical  educa- 
tion in  the  district  schools,  Jonathan  T.  Snyder  early 
in  life  started  out  te  make  his  own  way.  In  the  spring 
of  1869  he  came  west  as  far  as  Logan  County,  Illinois, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  journeyed  on  to 
Kansas.  The  first  three  years  of  his  residence  in 
Kansas  were  spent  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe 
BaOway.  Since  then  he  has  been  altogether  a  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  and  though  now  p^t  seventy  years 
of  age  is  still  carrying  on  the  work  on  his  wife's 
father 's  old  homestead,  which  he  pre-empted  from  the 
Government,  and  which  comprises  ninety  acres.  The 
old  log  cabin  was  built  just  in  front  of  where  their 
present  house  now  stands. 

On  January  1, 1874,  Mr.  Snyder  married  Miss  Mary 
A.  Beynolds  daughter  of  the  old  Kansas  pioneer 
Thomas  J.  Beynolds,  mentioned  on  other  pages. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  have  had  four  children:  Jonas 
A.,  Charles  £.,  Cora  E.  and  Maude  B.  Politically 
Mr.  Snyder  is  a  republican  and  he  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Thomas  J.  Beynolds.  The  "Poet  of  the  Waka- 
rusa"  was  the  title  bestowed  upon  that  beloved  old 
pioneer  bt  that  section,  Thomas  J.  Beynolds.  He  was 
a  man  better  versed  in  the  arts  and  sloll  of  the  woods- 
man, the  plainsman,  the  hunter,  the  miner  and  the 
pioneer  than  making  poetry,  but  there  was  a  fine 
spirit  dwelling  in  his  nature,  and  it  found  expression 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  him  the  title  above  noted. 

He  arrived  in  Kansas  in  1854  and  pre-empted  land 
near  where  Wakarusa  now  stands.  Thomas  J.  Bey- 
nolds was  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  bom 
in  1812  and  of  Welsh  ancestry.  His  early  life  was  spent 
in  and  around  Pittsburgh  While  growing  up  he  re- 
ceived better  than  the  average  education  of  the  time, 
but  what  he  knew  of  practical  affairs  far  transcended 
his  knowledge  of  books.  He  learned  the  glass-blower's 
trade  and  followed  that  occupation  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  also  kept  a  store  ui  Pittsburgh  at  one 
time. 

In  1848  gold  was  discovered  in  California.  News 
reached  the  East  a  few  months  later,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  began  that  exodus  of  the  Cidif omia 
'49ers.  Among  them  was  Thomas  J.  Beynolds,  who 
went  west  overland.  Those  who  made  fortunes  on  the 
Pacific^  Coast  during  the  following  years  are  pretty 
well  known.  The  majority,  however,  had  only  their 
experience  to  show  for  the  journey  and  the  hazards 
of  life  there,  and  Thomas  J.  Beynolds  was  one  of 
the  thousands  who  returned  East  with  less  means  than 
when  he  started. 

At  Zanesville,  Ohio,  he  married  Ann  Maria  McCall. 
His  wife  was  a  consumptive.  In  1854,  in  order  to 
make  a  home  in  a  climate  more  suitable  to  her  con- 
dition, Mr.  Beynolds  came  to  Kansas.  At  that  time 
Kansas  had  barely  a  handful  of  white  settlers.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  passed  in  that  year,  and 
that  was  the  signal  for  the  great  inrush  of  settiers, 
representing  the  two  factions,  each  determined  to 
make  it  a  state  in  conformity  with  their  spedal  eco- 
nomic principles  as  to  slavery.  Arriving  in  Kansas, 
Thomas  J.  Beynolds  built  a  littie  log  house  as  his 
first  home,  and  by  hard  work  gradually  began  to  pros- 
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per.  He  passed  threuffh  all  the  early  Indian  scares,, 
through  the  border  ro&n  period,  and  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  typical  pioneer.  In  April,  1855,  his  wife 
died,  and  he  never  remarried.  There  were  five  chil- 
dren, only  two  of  whom  reached  maturity:  Mary  A., 
wife  of  Jonathan  T.  Snyder  of  Shawnee  County;  and 
Sarah  J.,  who  died  in  1913  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

Not  the  least  of  the  worries  of  early  life  in  Kansas 
was  when  Price  invaded  the  state.  Mr.  Beynolds  was 
forced  to  join  the  company  of  Captain  Tice,  leaving 
his  two  little  daughters  alone  to  look  after  the  place. 
After  the  war  he  continued  farming  in  Kansas  until 
his  death  in  1876.  He  was  never  a  member  of  any 
reUgioua  denomination,  but  was  essentially  a  religious 
man  and  was  of  a  very  spiritual  turn  of  mind.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Union  Sunday  School  at 
Shawnee  Centex^  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  state.  He  and  most  of  his  neighbors  were  poor 
people,  but  he  aided  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  the 
upbuilding  of  the  community  and  supported  every 
laudable  enterprise. 

John  B.  Adams  is  manager  of  the  Security  Ab- 
stract Company  of  Independence.  This  is  the  largest 
abstract  firm  in  Montgomery  County,  and  in  many 
ways  its  business  rivals  in  volume  that  of  any  similar 
concern  in  the  entire  state.  Mr.  Adams  has  had  a 
very  active  business  career,  beginning  in  boyhood,  and 
talong  him  into  many  fields  of  activity,  and  during  his 
life  in  Southern  Kansas  he  has  seen  Independence 
grow  from  a  frontier  town  to  one  of  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  Kansas. 

He  comes  of  that  same  ancestry  which,  originally 
transplanted  from  -England  to  the  shoriBs  of  Massa- 
chusetts, produced  some  of  the  great  historical 
characters  of  the  new  nation.  An  undo  of  his  father 
was  Charles  Francis  Adams,  one  of  the  ablest  Ameri- 
can statesmen  during  the  early  half  of  the  last  century 
and  of  the  same  stock  which  the  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States  belonged.  Mr.  Adams'  grand- 
father was  Samuel  Adams,  who  broug:ht  his  family 
from  Massachusetts  into  the  wilds  of  Indiana  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  ^e  spent  his  life  in  that 
state. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  father  of  John  B.,  was  bom 
in  1822  in  that  portion  of  Marion  County,  Indiana, 
which  several  years  later,  by  official  enactment,  became 
the  capital  of  the  state  and  is  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Indianapolis.  He  was  reared  near  that  city, 
and  in  1847  moved  to  Clayton  County,  Iowa,  soon 
after  the  admission  of  Iowa  to  the  Union.  He  was 
married  in  Iowa  in  1848  to  Phoebe  Atit>  Ballow,  who 
was  bom  in  Illinois  in  1827.  Her  father,  George 
Ballow,  was  a  Virginia  gentleman  who  came  w^ 
and  lived  in  the  states  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  finally 
settled  in  Linn  County,  Missouri,  where  he  died  in 
1894  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-three.  John  Q. 
Adams  in  1857  located  in  Greene  County,  Illinois, 
While  there  the  war  broke  out  and  in  1861  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E  of  the  Sixty-first  Illinois  Infantry  as 
a  first  sergeant.  His  service  continued  three  years 
four  months.  He  was  in  the  great  Battle  of  Shiloh, 
was  with  Grant  through  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  with 
General  Banks  in  the  Bed  Biver  expedition,  and  made 
a  gallant  and  faithful  record  as  a  soldier.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  his  Illinois  farm,  but  in  1869 
became  a  pioneer  in  Montgomery  County,  Kansas. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  identify  himself  with  the 
straggling  young  village  of  Independence.  A  car- 
penter and  contractor  by  trade,  he  built  the  Caldwell 
House,  one  of  the  first  hotels  of  Independence,  and  a 
number  of  other  pioneer  structures  of  the  town.  Some 
years  later  in  1875  he  suffered  a  fall  from  one  of  the 


business  buildings  and  died  in  1875.  He  was  reared 
a  democrat  but  subsequently  became  a  Lincoln  repub- 
lican. He  was  active  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
belonged  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellowa. 
His  wife  died  at  Independency  in  1902.  A  record  of 
their  children  is  as  follows:  Charles  H.,  a  carpenter 
and  buildei^  at  Independence;  Eliza,  who  died  in 
Clayton  County,  Iowa,  in  infancy;  Mary  E^  who 
resides  at  Independence,  widow  of  Willard  Ives,  who 
was  a  painter  and  decorator;  John  Ballow;  Sue,  wife 
of  George  McKnaughton,  agent  for  the  Wells  Fargo 
&  Company's  Express  at  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Stella,  who 
died  at  Independence  in  1902,  first  married  Ogle 
McKee,  a  printer,  and  for  her  second  husband  Charles 
Joyce,  who  is  now  a  druggist  in  Western  ELansas; 
George  Albert  died  in  infancy;  Frank  G.  is  a  laundry- 
man  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since  he  started  for 
San  Francisco  about  four  years  ago. 

John  Ballow  Adams  was  bom  while  his  parents 
were  living  at  Clayton  City,  Clayton  County,  lowi, 
September  23,  1855.  He  was  about  two  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  moved  to  Greene  County,  Illinois, 
and  finished  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
CarroUton  in  that  county.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
left  school  and  began  learning  the  printer's  trade. 
Moving  to  Independence  in  1871,  he  spent  three  years 
with  the  South  Kansas  Tribune,  one  of  the  picmeer 
papers  of  Southern  Kansas,  and  afterwards  was  for 
seven  years  assistant  postmaster  and  then  for  two 
years  in  the  railway  mail  service,  with  a  run  between 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  His  next  occupation 
was  in  the  carpenter  trade,  which  he  followed  until 
1894,  and  varied  that  by  two  years  of  work  as  an 
insurance  man  and  for  four  years  was  deputy  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  Montgomery  County. 

With  T.  S.  Salathiel  as  his  partner  Mr.  Adams  then 
established  the  Security  Abstract  Company,  of  which 
he  now  has  the  active  management.  This  business 
covers  all  Montgomery  County,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  the  company  has  absorbed  various  other  abetnct 
companies  and  it  is  now  the  leader  in  its  line,  ^le 
offices  are  at  113  East  Main  Street  In  one  par- 
ticular, in  issuing  blue  prints  and  maps,  it  is  the 
largest  concern  of  the  kind  outside  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  Abstracton 
Association  and  the  National  Title  Men's  Associa- 
tion, is  a  democrat  in  politics,  is  a  member  and  deacon 
of  tiie  Congregational  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with 
Fortitude  Lodge  No.  107,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  Keystone  Chapter  No.  22,  Boyal  Areh 
Masons. 

In  1883  at  Independence  Mr.  Adams  married  Miss 
Mary  W.  Grew.  Her  father,  John  W.  Grew,  was 
also  a  pioneer  in  Montgomery  County,  settling  on  a 
farm  there  in  1869,  developing  it  from  the  wildwnees 
into  cultivated  fields,  and  died  there  in  1902.  Mrs. 
Adams  died  in  1901.  Her  children  were:  Lneiie, 
wife  of  Mr.  Howell,  a  mechanical  engineer  living  at 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Grace,  who  resides  at  Inde- 
pendence, the  widow  of  Earl  Mil6s,  who  was  a  tele- 
graph operator,  and  her  one  child  Paul  is  now  a 
student  in  the  public  schools  of  Independence ;  Gladys 
is  a  stenographer  and  lives  with  her  sister  Lucile  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  1906*  at'  Independence  Mr.  Adams 
married  for  his  present  wife  "i/^as  Ethleen  Berry,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Jane  Berry.  Her 
father  died  in  Febroary,  1915,  and  her  mother  in 
1908.  Her  father  was  a  well  known  farmer  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 

John  L.  Tboxttman.  With  the  exeeptioa  of  one 
year,  when  he  was  traveling  in  California,  the  en- 
tire career  of  John  L.  Troutman,  since  he  was  thir- 
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teen  years  of  age,  has  been  passed  in  Kansas  and 
in  agnenltnral  j^orsnits.  He  has  resided  and  carried 
on  operations  in  vanons  parts  of  the  Sunflower 
State,  making  a  success  of  his  enterprises  in  each 
locality,  and  at  the  present  time  is  the  owner  of  a 
Taluable  alfalfa  farm  at  Twenty-first  Street  and 
California  Avenue,  Topeka. 

Mr.  Troutman  comes  of  a  farming  family  and  has 
ingrained  in  his  make-up  the  Inclination  for  the  soil 
that  caused  his  forbears  for  senerations  to  wield 
the  implements  of  the  husbandman.  He  was  bom 
in  the  rich  agricultural  country  of  Fulton  County, 
Indiana,  where  his  father  owned  a  farm,  September 
22,  1853,  and  is  a  son  of  WiUiam  H.  and  Nancy 
(Smith)  Troutman.  His  grandfather,  William  T. 
Troutman,  was  an  early  settler  of  Cass  County,  In- 
diana, where  he  located  some  seventy-five  or 
eighty  years  ago,-  taking  up  raw  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Logansport,  from  whence  the  family  subsequently 
removed  north  to  Pulton  County.  William  H. 
Troutman  was  bom  in  Indiana,  and  on  reaching 
man's  estate  adopted  the  family  avocation,  ^e  was 
successful  as  an  agriculturist,  being  a  man  of  in- 
dustry, intelligence  and  marked  business  ability,  and 
developed  a  good  farming  property.  When  the  issues 
came  on  that  eventuated  in  the  Civil  war,  William 
H.  Troutman  took  a  firm  stand.  Ever  a  man  who 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  left  no  one 
in  doubt  as  to  his  attitude  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  He  was  not  only  an  ardent  abolitionist, 
maintaining  his  principles  by  force  when  necessary, 
but  established  an  underground  railroad  station  on 
his  farm,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  con- 
ductors on  that  line.  In  a  community  in  which  the 
farmers  favoring  slavery  were  in  the  majority,  the 
Troutman  family  was  known  far  and  wide  for 
their  friendship  for  the  negro.  John  L.  Troutman 
still  remembers  seeing  the  blacks  about  the  place, 
to  the  lad  a  strange  and  curious  race,  with  their 
dark  skins,  their  flat  noses  and  their  thick  lips. 
Many  a  poor  colored  person,  fleeing  from  the  wrongs 
and  cruelties  of  slavery  found  refuge  and  assistance 
at  the  Troutman  home,  in  his  race  for  the  Canadian 
line  and  safety.  On  numerous  occasions  mobs  were 
or^^anized  to  attack  Mr.  Troutman,  but  he  main- 
tained a  bold  front,  and  through  his  courage  came 
through  many  trying  situations. 

Mr.  Troutman  continued  to  be  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Pulton  County,  Indiana,  until  the  year  1865, 
when  he  came  to  Kansas  as  a  result  of  the  reports 
which  had  reached  him  of  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties awaiting  the  man  of  action  and  intelligence. 
He  took  up  his  residence  three  miles  east  of  To- 
peka, in  the  Kaw  Valley,  and  continued  to  reside 
m  Shawnee  County  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1911.  That  he  was  a  fanner  of  ability  was  known 
all  over  the  community,  and  this  is  established  by 
the  fact  that  even  when  the  land  was  new  he  was 
able  to  raise  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  bushels 
of  com  to  an  acre.  In  his  business  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men  he  was  straightforward  and  honor- 
able, and  no  man  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  in 
commercial  circles,  where  his  name  was  veritably 
as  good  as  his  bond.  He  delighted  to  be  well  in- 
formed on  subjects  of  interest  and  importance, 
and  one  of  his  favorite  occupations  was  the  study 
of  history.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  fine  public 
school  system  in  Kansas,  and  did  his  best  as  a 
citizen  to  maintain  high  standards  in  educational 
lines  in  this  state.  Among  his  children  he  was  pa- 
tient and  affectionate,  yet  he  commanded  his  house- 
hold with  strict  discipline.    Mr.  Troutman  married 


Miss  Nancy  Smith,  who  was  a  woman  of  sweet  and 
charitable  character,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  five  daughters  and  two  sons,  as  follows:  John 
Leach,  Martha  Jane,  Cecelia  Josephine,  Susan,  Ja- 
nie,  Triphona  and  James.  The  last  named  became 
one  of  the  wel}  known  men  in  public  life  in  Kansas. 

John  Leach  Troutman  was  given  his  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Pulton  County, 
Indiana,  which  he  attended  until  he  reached  the 
af^  of  thirteen  years,  at  which  time  he  accompa- 
nied his  parents  to  Kansas.  He  also  secured  addi- 
tional instmction  under  his  father,  who  was  well 
qualified  to  be  a  teacher,  and  remained  under  the 
parental  roof  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  afi;e. 
During  this  time  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  home  fields,  and  was  trained  in  the 
numerous  duties  that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  the 
successful  agriculturist.  In  1875,  however,  Mr. 
Troutman  turned  his  attention  to  the  stone  and 
brick  mason's  trade,  an  occupation  which  he  fol- 
lowed during  twelve  years.  In  that  time  he  also 
engaged  in  farming  tp  some  extent,  and  finally  the 
call  of  the  soil  became  too  strong  to  be  resisted  and 
he  again  took  up  agriculture  as  his  regular  busi- 
ness. For  ^ve  years  he  was  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  BossviUe,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Shawnee 
County,  and  following  this  was  the  owner  of  a 
property  on  Big  Soldier  Creek,  which  he  cultivated 
for  three  years,  and  of  which  he  made  a  success. 
Next  he  was  located  north  of  North  Topeka  for  four 
years,  still  continuing  farming,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  bought  a  farm  at  Berryton,  on  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county,  which  he  owned  and 
cultivated  for  three  years.  Mr.  Troutman  then 
took  a  trip  to  California  and  spent  a  year  in  trav- 
eling for  both  health  and  pleasure,  after  which  he 
retimied  and  purchased  his  present  farm,  where  he 
has  since  been  successfuUy  engaged  in  raising 
alfalfa.  Like  his  father,  he  is  a  good  man  of  busi- 
ness, a  skilled  farmer  and  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

Mr.  Troutman  married  Miss  Marguerite  Jackson, 
of  Shawnee  County,  and  formerly  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  daugh- 
ters and  one  son:  Gertrude,  William,  Edith,  Ethel 
and  Viola.  The  members  of  this  family  are  all 
popular  in  social  circles  of  their  community. 

Wilfred  B.  Gasche.  One  of  the  best  known 
fierures  in  fire  insurance  circles  of  Kansas,  and,  in  fact, 
of  the  West,  is  Wilfred  B.  Gasche,  president  since 
1900  of  the  Alliance  Co-Operative  Insurance  Com- 
panv  of  Kansas,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies  for  the  same 
leneth  of  time,  and  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  two  terms.  Mr.  Gasche  was  one  of  the 
earliest  promoters  of  mutual  insurance  in  the  Sun- 
flower state,  and  has  steadily  advanced  in  this 
connection,  until  he  is  today  a  national  figure  in  this 
line  of  indemnity  against  loss.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ohio,  having  been  bom  on  a  farm  in  Pulton  County, 
February  3,  1859,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(Pelton)  Gasche,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas 
since  1886. 

Jacob  Gasche  was  bom  in  Witzlar,  Prussia,  and 
there  received  his  education.  He  became  a  thorough 
linguist,  speaking  Prench,  Spanish  and  Carman 
fluently,  and  also  being  able  to  translate  and  write 
English,  although  not  able  to  speak  the  latter  lan- 
guage until  after  he  came  to  America.  In  his  young 
manhood  he  adopted  the  vocation  of  educator,  and 
until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  was  engaged 
in  teaching  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  native  home. 
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At  that  time  his  parents,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  congested  conditions  which  existed  in  their  native 
land  and  hearing  of  the  opportunities  offered  in 
America,  decided  to  come  to  this  country,  and  after 
a  voyage  of  six  weeks  on  a  four-masted  sailing  vessel, 
arrived  at  New  York.  From  there  they  made  their 
way  to  a  fartn  in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
resided  a  few  years,  and  while  in  that  communily 
Jacob  Gasche  was  married.  With  his  bride  he  moved 
to  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of  Lucas  County, 
Ohio,  but  which  later  became  known  as  Fulton  County. 
There  he  erected  a  small  log  house,  seventeen  feet 
square,  which  was  cut  from  the  virgin  forest,  and  in 
the  construction  of  which  not  one  nail  was  used.  The 
gable  ends  were  "cobbed  off^'  (built  with  logs), 
each  succeeding  one  shorter  than  the  one  beneath  it. 
The  roof  was  made  of  clap-boards,  some  four  feet 
long,  split  from  the  native  trees,  these  being  sup- 
ported by  small  logs  extending  the  length  of  the 
house  and  held  in  place  with  smaller  logs  or  poles 
placed  on  top  of  each  course.  The  floor  was  con- 
structed of  puncheons  (slabs  pplit  from  logs),  while 
the  door  was  made  of  the  same  material,  hanpng  on 
wooden  hinges,  with  wooden  strips  crosswise  and 
wooden  pins  attaching  these  strips  to  the  slabs  or 
planks.  A  wooden  latch  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  and  a  leather  string  was  attached  thereto, 
extending  through  a  small  hole  in  the  door  and  pro- 
jecting outside,  so  that  the  visitor  could  "pull  the 
latch-string"  and  enter. 

It  was  in  this  himible  log-cabin  home  that  Wilfred 
B.  Gasche  was  bom.  The  nearest  flour  mill  was 
twenty  miles  away,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee 
River,  with  only  a  bridle-path  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance,  and  the  journey  was  a  very  dangerous 
one  owing  to  the  wild  beasts  which  mfested  the 
forests.  The  round  trip  required  two  days,  and  the 
return  of  the  husband  and  father  was  always  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  his  loved  ones.  Here  Jacob 
Gasche  labored  industriously  and  untiringly  in  clear- 
ing his  land  from  the  timber,  in  draining  it  and  in 
putting  it  under  cidtivation,  and  his  labors  were 
finally  crowned  by  success  in  the  developing  of  a 
handsome  and  valuable  property.  Mr.  Gasche  was 
a  man  of  peace,  who  was  held  in  the  warmest  affec- 
tion by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  whose 
counsel  and  advice  were  sought  by  all  in  trouble 
of  any  kind.  •  He  became  a  power  in  his  com- 
munity, and  for  a  number  of  years  served  capably  and 
with  absolute  fairness  in  judicial  offices.  In  1882  he 
brought  his  family  to  Kansas,  settling  on  a  farm  in 
Coffey  County,  where  he  continued  his  agricidtural 
labors  until  his  death,  which  occurred  near  Hartford, 
Kansas,  June  30,  1887.  In  Kansas,  as  in  Ohio, 
Mr.  Gasche  was  held  in  highest  esteem.  Mrs.  Gasche 
was  born  at  Chester,  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  Jftnuary  13, 
1824,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Betty  Pelton.  She 
died  at  Stryker,  Ohio,  January  6,  1914,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  Mrs.  Gasche  was  a 
woman  of  the  sturdy,  pioneer  type,  who  worked  side 
by  side  with  her  husband,  reared  her  children  to  lives 
of  usefulness  and  was  an  unfailing  aid  to  her  neigh- 
bors in  times  of  sickness  and  trouble.  She  bore  her 
husband  five  children,  of  whom  two  are  now  deceased. 

Wilfred  B.  Gasche  attended  the  district  schools  of 
Ohio,  but  in  his  youth  his  health  was  poor  and  he 
was  advised  by  physicians  not  to  confine  himself  to 
too  much  study,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  his  educa- 
tion has  come  from  the  school  of  experience.  As  a 
youth  he  was  associated  with  his  father  In  the  work 
of  the  home  farm,  and  he  continued  to  be  thus 
engaged  until  after  his  marriage  and  the  birth  of  his 


first  child,  when,  in  1881,  he  moved  to  Nebraska  and 
opened  up  a  claim.  He  resided  on  this  homestead 
until  1886,  when  he  removed  to  Lyon  Oounly,  Knnwrn, 
and  there  took  up  his  residence  on  a  fann.  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  engaged  in  agnenltoxal 
work  and  carpentiy  until  1900,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Alliance  Co-Operative  Insuranee 
Company,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  an  ofBlce  which  he  has 
held  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gasche  was  engaged  in  farm  work  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Assoeiatioii 
into  Kansas^  and  with  others,  succeeded  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  Alliance  at  Hooeier  Creek  Schoolhouae. 


Mr.  Gasche  was  made  the  first  secretary  of  this 
ciation,  and  when  the  Lyon  County  Alliance  was 
formed  he  was  elected  as  delegate  to  tl^e  convention 
from  his  local.  He  subsequently  served  as  both  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  county  organization  for  <Hie 
term  each,  and  was  also  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
State  Alliance.  In  this  body  he  served  in  ▼arioos 
capacities  until  his  election  as  president,  in  wfaieh 
position  he  acted  for  two  years.  In  the  meantime 
the  question  of  economy  and  safety  of  securing  insur- 
ance of  farm  property  was  being  agitated,  and 
July  13,  1895,  the  Alliance  Co-Operative  Insoranee 
Company  was  organized,  with  its  home  office  at 
Topeka.  At  that  time  John  F.  Willits  was  president 
of  the  state  body  and  J.  B.  French  held  the  post  of 
secretary,  each  of  these  gentlemen  serving  in  t^  same 
positions  in  the  newly-formed  company  for  the  first 
year.  In  the  early  days  of  the  organization  it 
required  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interests,  time  and 
money  on  the  part  of  those  holding  official  positiotts. 
The  only  capital  at  its  organization  was  the  energy 
and  co-operation  of  its  members.  Insurance  was  writ- 
ten on  the  assessment  plan,  with  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  premiimi  paid  in  advance.  The  greater  part  of 
this  limited  income  was  consumed  in  paying  losses 
soon  after  the  organization  was  effected,  thus  leaving 
very  little  indeed  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Follow- 
ing Mr.  Willits  in  the  office  of  president  were:  Ben- 
jamin Evans,  who  served  two  years,  and  George  A. 
Troudner,  who  acted  one  year.  From  the  time  of  its 
inception  Mr.  Gasche  had  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  his  good  judgment,  keen  perception 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  eminoitlj 
fitted  him  for  the  office  of  chief  executive.  In  1900 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  through  seventeen  years  he  has  directed 
its  policy  in  such  an  able  manner,  and  witii  such 
excellent  results,  that  there  has  been  no  serious 
thought  of  a  change,  every  election  coming  by  unani- 
mous vote.  That  the  farm  mutual  companies  in 
Kansas  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  the  great 
co-operative  movement  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures:  Twenty  years  ago  the  stock  companies  in 
Kansas  were  writing  insurance  in  Kansas  on  farm 
property,  ^ye  years  combined,  at  5  per  cent,  on  tiie 
installment  plan,  1  per  cent  to  be  paid  each  year. 
Today  this  rate  is  almost  unheard  of,  and  the  stock 
company's  cash  rate  for  five  years'  combined  insnr- 
ance  is  3  per  cent.  This  is  the  bf^sis  rate  used  by 
nearly  all  Kansas  mutuals  for  insurance  written  on 
the  assessment  plan.  The  stock  companies  formerly 
collected  the  f uU  5  per  cent.  The  farm  mutuals  take 
a  premium  note  at  3  per  cent,  collect  in  assessments 
what  is  needed,  and  on  expiration  of  the  term  cancel 
the  unpaid  portion  and  return  the  note  to  the  member. 
This  would  mean  that  the  farmers  of  TTftwifft*  are 
obtaining  their  insurance  for  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  what  it  cost  them  a  score  of  years  ago. 
A  man   of   force,  who   accomplishes  anything  he 
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sets  out  to  do,  Mr.  Gasche  has  been  frequently  hon- 
ored by  the  people  with  whom  he  is  associated.  For 
two  years  he  was  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mutual  Companies,  and  he  still  remains  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  and  legislative  committees 
of  that  body.  He  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  gavel 
made  of  nine  kinds  of  wood  secured  in  this  and  other 
countries,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  State 
Association  of  Oregon  when  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
convened  there  in  19Q9  with  Mr.  Gasche  as  president. 
His  information  is  not  limited  to  the  business  with 
which  he  is  connected  most  intimately,  for  he  is 
.  well  posted  on  general  subjects.  Kind,  affable  and 
approachable,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humor, 
he  numbers  his  friends  by  the  hundreds,  and  is  a 
popular  figure  in  any  body  in  which  he  is  found. 
In  politics  he  is  a  democrat,  and  in  1910  was  an 
aspirant  for  the  Kansas  Legislature,  but  was  defeated 
in  a  strong  opposition  district,  and  since  that  time 
has  not  engaged  actively  in  public  affairs.  Frater- 
nally, he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Security,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Gasche  are  consistent  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

On  July  21,  1878,  Mr.  Gasche  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Geer,  and  to  this  union  six  children  have 
been  born,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy.  The  others 
are:  Carrie,  who  is  the  wife  of  B.  O.  Grardner,  a 
prosperous  farmer  of  Lyon  County,  Kansas;  Ralph 
Ernest,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Finney  County, 
Kansas;  Grover  W.,  engaged  in  operating  the  old 
home  farm  in  Lyon  County;  and  Miss  Buth,  who 
resides  with  her  parents. 

David  Franklin  Shirk,  a  prominent  Kansas  educa- 
tor and  a  worker  in  behalf  of  child  welfare,  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  state  thirty  years. 

Bom  at  Shannon,  Carroll  County,  Illinois,  July 
10,  1859,  he  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
state,  and  as  a  young  man  began  teaching  school 
in  Illinois.  In  1886  he  came  to  Abilene,  Dickinson 
County,  Kansas,  and  followed  educational  work  in 
this  state  actively  for  twenty-four  years.  In  1906 
Mr.  Shirk  was  graduated  from  Friends  University  at 
Wichita.  Much  distinction  attaches  to  his  work  as 
a  school  man.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  first 
county  high  school  in  Kansas  at  Chapman,  Dickin- 
son County.  He  also  organized  the  first  high  school 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  world.  He  vms  elected  and  served 
for  four  years  as  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Dickinson  County.  For  five  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Cottonwood  Falls 
in  Chase  County,  was  superintendent  at  Newton, 
Kansas,  six  years,  and  for  two  years  at  Great  Bend 
in  Barton-  County.  In  1906  and  again  in  1910  he 
made  student  tours  of  Europe,  and  on  the  second 
trip  took  his  wife  and  his  two  children  as  a  part 
of  their  education. 

Since  1910  Topeka  has  been  his  home,  and,  at  the 
death  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  O.  S.  Morrow,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  State  Children's  Home  Society.  In  1916  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Children's 
Home  Society. 

Mr.  Shirk  comes  of  a  very  prominent  family,  one 
in  which  ministers,  teachers,  and  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  moral  character  have  predominated. 
His  great-grandfather  Abraham  Shirk  and  grand- 
father David  Shirk  were  natives  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.     Bev.  David  Shirk  and  his 


son  Henry  L.  Shirk^  father  of  David  F.,  who  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1834,  were  both  ministers 
in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  in  Christ.  Both 
David  and  Hen^  gave  their  services  to  the  church 
without  pay.  Henrv  L.  Shirk  had  eight  brothers 
and  one  sister,  and  three  of  them  followed  the 
ministnr  but  never  on  a  salary  basis,  making  their 
living  by  farming  and  other  pursuits  and  offering 
their  influence  and  work  to  the  church  without  re- 
numeration. 

Henry  L.  Shirk  emigrated  to  Carroll  County, 
Illinois,  in  1856,  bought  land,  and  became  a  very 
successful  farmer  and  for  many  year's  was  also  in 
the  lumber  business.  In  his  neighborhood  he  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  eminent  trustworthiness  as 
well  as  great  business  and  executive  energy.  In 
1855,  the  year  before  he  came  to  Dlinois,  he  married 
Nancy  Ann  Shelly,  who  was  one  of  twelve  children, 
nearly  all  of  whom  grew  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Her  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham 
Shelly,  substantial  farming  people  of  Blair  County, 
Pennsylvania,  who  afterwards  moved  to  Carroll 
County,  Illinois,  where  they  died  and  were  buried. 
Henry  and  Nancy  Ann  Shirk  had  five  children,  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Delila  Ann,  David  Frank- 
lin, Mary  Jane,  John  Henry  and  Cora.  Delila  Ann 
married  Bev.  William  H.  Krieder  of  Shannon,  Illi- 
nois, a  prominent  farmer  there  and  also  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  like  other  members  of  the  f  amOy 
serving  his  people  without  pay.  Mary  Jane  mar- 
ried Bev.  J.  W.  byers,  and  both  of  them  are  success- 
ful evangelists.  John  Henry,  who  is  in  the  under- 
taking business  at  Milledgeville,  Illinois,  married 
Carrie  Sheller  of  Lanark,  Illinois.  Cora  Shirk  mar- 
ried John  Albright,  a  retired  farmer  at  Shannon, 
Illinois. 

In  1888  David  Franklin  Shirk  married  Miss  Fran- 
ces Estelle  Bugh.  She  was  one  of  twelve  children. 
Her  parents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Bugh  died  a 
number  of  years  ago.  One  of  her  brothers  is  C.  E. 
Bugh,  a  well  known  attorney  at  Abilene,  Kansas; 
another  brother  is  Nathan  A.,  a  retired  farmer  at 
Detroit  in  Dickinson  County. 

The  two  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirk  are 
young  people  who  have  shown  great  promise  for 
usefulness  in  the  world  and  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  prestige  of  the  family 
name.  The  daughter  Helen  May,  bom  May  4,  1890, 
IS  now  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Great 
Bend,  Kansas.  The  son  Harold  L.,  bom  March  11, 
1892,  is  a  student  in  Bush  Medical  College  at  Chi- 
cago. Both  are  graduates  of  Washbum  College  at 
Topeka. 

Charles  Engler.  In  the  passing  away  of  the  old 
pioneers  of  Shawnee  County,  Kansas  loses  many  of 
her  worthiest  citizens,  many  whose  names  should  be 
perpetuated  in  the  most  enduring  annals  of  this  sec- 
tion. They  were  the  pathfinders,  the  leaders  who 
first  dared  dangers  that  still,  for  years  afterward, 
menaced  the  life  and  prosperity  of  settlers  from  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Such  a  pioneer  was  the  late 
Charles  Engler  of  Topeka  Township,  Shawnee  County, 
who,  at  one  time,  owned  more  than  1,000  acres  of 
fine  land  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

Charles  Engler  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  it  was 
largely  to  escape  the  compulsory  military  duty  of  his 
native  land  that  he  came  to  America.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  sailing  vessel  that  required  fifty- 
three  days  to  make  the  voyage.  He  was  young,  robust 
and  industrious  and  easily  found  employment  in  the 
United  States  and  after  reaching  Franklin,  Indiana, 
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secured  a  place  on  a  farm  and  remained  there  for  the 
next  eleven  years.  Those  were  days  when  wages  had 
not  been  inflated  and  his  salary  of  $11  per  month 
was  deemed  sof^ent.  That  it  enabled  him  to  not 
only  live  but  save  money  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  later  on. 

In  1857  Mr.  Engler  came  to  Kansas.  For  a  time 
he  worked  at  odd  jobs  in  and  around  Topeka,  which 
was  then  a  comparatively  small  place.  He  secured 
work  from  the  town  in  hauling  rock  for  the  building 
of  the  old  courthouse  and  bought  some  property 
situated  at  Fifth  and  Fillmore  streets.  He  also  was 
employed  on  the  farm  of  the  late  John  Famesworth. 
In  1858,  the  year  following  his  arrival  in  Kansas,  he 
paid  $300  in  gold  for  a  government  patent  to  160 
acres  of  raw  land  on  section  35,  Topeka  Township, 
Shawnee  County,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Topeka, 
but  did  not  move  on  the  place  until  1880. 

Mr.  Engler  represented  the  better  class  of  German 
immigrants  of  his  day  but  in  his  own  land  he  had 
not  belonged  to  a  capitalistic  family  but  had  been 
well  schooled  in  industry  and  economy.  These  neces- 
sary attributes  of  success  he  put  into  execution  in 
Kansas  and  in  worldly  accessions  he  was  thereby  more 
successful  than  many  of  her  native  sons.  Mr.  Engler 
kept  adding  to  his  original  purchase  of  land  until  he 
owned  well  over  1,000  acres  and  during  his  active 
years  proved  that  he  was  a  capable  farmer  and  suc- 
ceissful  raiser  of  stock. 

In  1872  Charles  Engler  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Bosa  Vascalda,  who  was  bom  in  Belgium,  of  French 
ancestry.  Her  people  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  this  county,  her  father  having  camped  at  first  on 
the  present  site  of  the  New  England  Building,  Topeka, 
when  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  settle- 
ment scarcely  reached  100.  To  Charles  Engler  and 
wife  seven  diildren  were  born:  Frederick,  William 
T.,  Emma  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Sampson),  Mary  (Mrs.  B.  F. 
E.  Marsh),  Carl  S.  and  Charles  S.,  twins,  Eva  and 
Arthur  C.  Charles  S.  died  in  the  opening  of  promising 
manhood  and  Eva  died  in  young  womanhood 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engler  became  well  known  and  uni- 
versally respected  in  their  neighborhood.  Their  great 
ambition  was  to  teach  their  children  to  be  honest, 
industrious  and  God-fearing,  and  they  lived  to  see 
their  hopes  and  prayers  answered.  Mr.  Engler  was  a 
fitting  illustration  of  industry,  integrity  and  fidelity 
to  every  trust  rewarded.  He  began  life  a  poor  boy 
and  the  success  that  came  to  him  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption  was  wholly  through  his  own  exertions.  As  a 
man  and  citizen  his  character  was  unimpeachable. 
His  death  occurred  in  1901. 

Aethub  C.  Enoleb.  Undoubtedly  the  development 
of  Shawnee  County  from  a  prairie  wilderness  to  a 
region  of  fruitful  farms  and  grazing  lands  was 
largely  brought  about  by  the  sturdy  industrious  class 
that  made  up  the  body  of  the  pioneer  settlers  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  the  lover  of  state  and  county  to  see 
that  the  stock  is  not  dying  out.  Old  names  that  for 
years  have  represented  the  best  of  citizenship  still 
appear  as  owners  of  property  and  as  worthy  successors 
of  those  who  may  still  be  recalled  in  the  substantial 
improvements  they  left  behind  them.  In  this  connec- 
tion no  name  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than  that  of 
Engler. 

Arthur  C.  Engler,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Engler,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in  Topeka 
Township,  was  bom  on  the  old  homestead  here.  May 
31,  1884.  In  early  youth  he  attended  the  Sunnyside 
District  School  but  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  would  be  permitted  to  assist  his  f  fither 


and  become  personally  interested  in  the  different  agri- 
cultural activities.  Inheriting  his  father's  love  of 
stock,  he  has  been  equally  successful  along  this  line. 
His  present  highly  improved  farm  of  285  acres  is  a 
part  of  the  old  homestead  and  here  he  has  always 
Hyed.  Utilizing  the  best  machinery  and  following 
the  most  approved  methods,  Mr.  Engler  has  made  his 
farm  one  of  the  best  in  Shawnee  County  and  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  informed 
practical  and  most  thrifty  agriculturists. 

On  September  12,  1905,  Mr.  Engler  was  married  to 
Miss  Minnie  C.  Brown,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Bobert 
H.  Brown,  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Shawnee 
County.  They  have  two  children:  Doris  Thelma  and 
Paul  Charles  Henning  Engler.  Mr.  Engler  attends 
closely  to  his  large  agricultural  interests  and  has  never 
been  particularly  active  in  politics  although  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  temperance 
and  morality,  and  impresses  a  stranger  as  bemg  one 
of  the  county 's  capable  men  and  useful  citizens. 

John  Wallace  Howe.  Few  men  are  able  to  com- 
prehend within  a  period  of  less  than  seventy  jean 
such  a  variety  of  experience  and  achievement  as  John 
Wallace  Howe  of  Independence.  He  is  one  of  the 
youngest  veterans  of  the  Union  army  in  the  war 
between  the  states.  Besides  the  part  played  by  him 
as  a  faithful  soldier  in  that  struggle,  he  has  bem  a 
farmer,  a  carpenter,  has  lived  in  a  number  of  diifovnt 
localities,  and  was  t>ne  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Mcmt- 
gomery  County,  Kansas,  having  established  his  home 
there  on  the  frontier  more  than  forty-five  years  ago. 
Public  honors  have  come  to  him  and  he  has  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities  with  the  same  care  and 
fidelity  which  he  displayed  while  following  the  flag 
on  southern  battlefields.  He  has  been  a  merchant,  a 
homesteader,  a  traveling  salesman,  and  is  still  in  the 
harness  as  one  of  the  leading  insurance  and  real  estate 
men  of  Independence. 

His  ancestors,  the  Howes,  were  originally  English 
people,  emigrated  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  mm 
there  came  to  America.  John  Wallace  Howe  was 
born  in  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana,  July  5,  1848. 
His  father,  Isaac  Howe,  was  bom  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  1800,  came  to  this  country  as  a  young 
man  and  located  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  married 
Miss  Bosanna  Dunlap,  who  was  from  Scotland.  She 
was  born  in  1806,  also  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  her  parents,  who  lived 
in  Cincinnati.  Isaac  Howe  soon  after  his  marriage 
moved  to  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana.  He  was  a 
ship  carpenter  by  trade,  having  worked  at  that  ooeu- 
pation  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  In  America  he  followed 
farming,  and  from  Bartholomew  County,  Indiana,  he 
moved  to  Breckenridge  in  Missouri  in  1867,  and  was 
one  of  the  capable  farmers  and  early  settlers  ot  that 
locality,  where  he  died  in  1896,  when  in  very  advanced 
years.  He  was  a  republican  in  polities,  and  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  wife  died  in  Breek- 
enridge  in  1893.  Their  children  were:  James,  Mary 
Elizab6th,  Nancy  Jane,  all  deceased;  Bebecea,  who 
lives  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  the  widow  of 
Charles  May,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  died  at 
Breckenridge,  Missouri;  John  Wallace,  who  is  the  fifth 
in  age;  Robert,  a  carpenter  and  builder  and  owner 
of  a  ranbh  at  Grand  tfunction,  Colorado;  William,  a 
harness  maker  'living  near  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
James,  who  died  in  childhood;  and  Charles,  a  painter 
and  decorator,  who  died  at  Independence,  TT^mt^Mi. 

John  Wallace  Howe  had  a  limited  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bartholomew  Coimty,  Indiana.  He 
was  only  fifteen  when  on  October  3,  1863,  he  enlisted 
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in  Company  A  of  the  120th  Indiana  Infantry.  Though 
a  boy,  he  served  through  some  of  the  hottest  cam- 
paigns of  the  war.  He  was  honorably  discharged  and 
mustered  out  at  Indianapolis  February  13,  1866.  He 
went  to  the  front  in  time  to  participate  in  the  great 
movement  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy 
beginning  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  continuing  until 
the  Confederate  forces  were  crushed  and  scattered. 
He  participated  in  the  following  noted  battles:  Buz- 
zard Roost,  Resaca,  New  Hope  Church,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  Franklin  and  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  woimd 
up  at  Kingston,  North  Carolina.  He  was  first  a 
member  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  commanded  by 
General  Schofi^ld,  and  was  under  Sherman  during  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  then  under  Schofield  in  the 
campaign  against  Hood  around  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, After  the  Battle  of  Franklin  he  was  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  first  sergeant. 

After  the  war  he  spent  a  year  in  Indiana  working 
in  the  engine  room  of  a  grist  mill.  Then  one  vear 
was  passed  as  a  farmer  at  Breckenridge,  Missouri. 
He  then  went  to  Southern  Missouri  and  in  the  Iron 
Mountains  spent  a  year  running  his  uncle 's  mills.  On 
returning  to  Breckenridge  he  followed  the  trade  of 
carpenter  until  he  came  to  Kansas. 

In  April,  1870,  Mr.  Howe  arrived  in  Montgomery 
County,  locating  at  Old  Liberty.  His  work  there 
during  the  first  year  was  as  a  carpenter.  Then  going 
to  the  old  Government  strip  southwest  of  Arkansas 
City,  he  took  up  a  daim  of  160  acres,  and  remained 
there  trying  to  cultivate  it  during  the  discouraging 
conditions  prevailing  at  that  time.  After  two  years 
he  sold  out  and  returning  to  Liberty  spent  about  two 
years  in  a  store,  and  in  1874  identified  himself  with 
Independence.  Here  he  was  employed  in  the  New 
York  Store,  and  going  to  Winfield,  Kansas,  started  a 
store  for  J.  P.  Baden,  which  he  conducted  a  year, 
and  then  had  charge  of  Henry  Baden's  dry  goods 
business  in  Independence  five  years.  From  local 
business  he  was  led  to  the  road  as.  a  traveling  sales- 
man for  a  millinery  house  and  then  for  a  dry  goods 
firm,  and  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  among 
retail  merchants  all  over  Southern  Kansas  during  a 
number  of  years  of  traveling  life.  For  about  two 
years  Mr.  Howe  conducted  a  store  at  Independence, 
handling  novelty  goods.  Retiring  from  mercantile 
lines,  he  engaged  in  the  real  estete  and  insurance 
business.  Then  in  1904  he  was  chosen  by  the  people 
of  Montgomery  county  as  their  county  treasurer,  and 
two  terms,  from  1905  to  1909.  Since  leaving  office 
he  has  applied  all  his  time  and  energies  to  building  up 
a  real  estete  and  insurance  business^  which  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  firms  of  the  kmd  in  Southern 
Kansas.  He  represents  many  of  the  leading  com- 
panies in  the  insurance  field,  including  the  New  Yorls 
Life,  the  Commercial  Union,  Assurance  Company  of 
London,  the  Palatine  of  London,  the  American  Cen- 
tral of  St.  Louis,  the  Mercantile  Fire  and  Marine 
TJnderwriters  of  St.  Louis,  the  New  Hampshire  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  the  Casualty  Company  of 
America,  the  Employers  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  London,  the  Rochester  German-American 
Insurance  Company  for  Automobiles,  the  Chicago 
Bonding  Company  and  a  number  of  others.  His 
offices  are  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  Myrtle  streets. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Howe  has  managed  his  own 
affairs  judiciously  and  enjoys  a  comfortable  com- 
petence. Besides  his  residence  at  601  Myrtle  Street, 
he  owns  a  house  a  few  doors  away  on  the  same 
street,  fifteen  city  lots,  120  acres  of  farming  land  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  40  acres  in  Ozark  County, 
Missouri.    While  living  in  Independence  he  has  served 


as  a  member  of  the  city  council  and  is  treasurer  of 
the  Independence^  Building  and  Loan  Association. 
He  was  the  first  senior  counsel  of  Independence 
Lodge  No.  45  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers, 
and  for  the  past  nineteen  vears  has  been  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Independence  Council,  United 
Commercial  Travelers.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  Forti- 
tude Lodge,  No.  107,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  Keystone  Chapter  No.  22,  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  St.  Bernard  Commandery  No.  10,  Knights  * 
Templar;  Lodge  No.  780,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks..  He  is  a  republican  and  attends  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  May,  1871,  at  Liberty;  Kansas,  soon  after  he 
came  to  Montgomery  County,  Mr.  Howe  married 
Miss  Lillian  Watts,  a  daughter  of  B.  C.  and  Mary 
Watts.  Her  father,  now  deceased,  was  a  merchant, 
while  her  mother  resides  in  Ottawa,  Kansas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howe  have  two  children:  James,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  Byrdie,  who  lives  at 
home  with  her  parents,  the  widow  of  the  late  Captain 
Howard  Scott,  who  was  captain  of  Company  G  in 
the  20th  Kansas  Infantry  and  afterwards  was  a  suc- 
cessful attorney. 

Joseph  C.  Wilson.  Aside  from  the  prominence 
which  is  his  in  the  business  world  by  reason  of  his 

Sosition  as  sales  manager  for  the  Burrou^s  Adding 
[achine  Company,  at  Topeka,  Joseph  C.  Wilson  has 
the  distinction  of  belonging  to  a  lamily  which  for 
three  generations  have  been  active  in  the  business, 
civic  and  moral  development  of  Kansas.  The  name 
has  always  stood  for  honorable  and  public-spirited 
citizenship  and  for  participation  in  progressive 
movements,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  proving  himself  a 
worthy  representative  of  this  old  and  respected 
family. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  in  the  City  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  June  28,  1880,  a  son  of  J.  C.  and  Anna 
(Morris)  Wilson,  and  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  and 
Drusilla  (Cox)  Wilson.  Jonathan  Wilson  was  bom 
in  Westchester  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1809,  and 
was  married  in  1833,  at  Friends  Church,  Dublin, 
Wayne  County,  Indiana,  to  Brusilla  Cox,  who  was 
.  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  May  3,  1815.  Her 
grandfather  was  bom  in  Scotland  and  came  to 
North  Carolina  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  . 
Drusilla  had  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  maturity  and  became  heads  of  families. 
Jonathan  Wilson  died  in  July,  1886,  at  the  home  of 
his  brother-in-law,  Pleasant  Bond,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year.  Jonathan  and  Drusilla  Wilson  were 
pioneers  of  three  states,  i.  e.,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kansas,  and  history  does  not  record  any  examples 
of  persons  doing  more  good  than  they.  Their  lives 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  a  desire  to  uplift  and 
do  good  to  others.  In  all  the  communities  in  which 
they  lived  in  their  long  and  eventful  lives  they 
were  leaders.  Before  the  Civil  war  they  were 
champions  of  anti-slavery,  and  when  that  question 
had  been  settled  a^  cause  equally  great  and  impor- 
tant had  arisen  to*  be  solved,  and  prohibition  be- 
came the  war  cry.  They,  with  their  friends,  worked 
indef  atigably  to  have  the  law  written  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  when  this 
purpose  was  accomplished  they  were  close  watchers 
to  see  that  the  law  was  not  broken.  They  always 
took  a  foremost  part  in  such  matters,  and  in  their 
communities  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  They 
felt  always  that  something  was  yet  undone,  and 
the   early   Women's   Christian   Temperance   Union 
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and  kindred   organizations  and  movements   owed 
them  a  g£eat  debt  of  gratitude. 

J.  C.  Wilson,  son  of  this  honored  pioneer  couple, 
came  to  Atchison  County,  Kansas,  and  during  the 
early  '70s  became  active  and  prominent  in  politics. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  Kansas  Legislature  and 
was  duly  elected  from  Atchison  County,  and  served 
with  dignity  and  honor  in  that  body.    A  little  later 
he    was   appointed   to   the   post    of   clerk   of   the 
*      United  States   District   Court  at   Topeka,   and   in 
1892   was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers   of   the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  a  position 
which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1895. 
He  also  served  at  one  time  as  mayor  of  Topeka, 
being  elected  to  that  office  in  1880  and  serving  two 
years.    In  both  public  and  private  life  his  character 
was  unassailable,  and  his  friendships  included  prom- 
inent men  from  all  walks  of  life.    In  1866  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Morris,  of  BockviUe, 
Illinois^  and  they  became  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children:    Buth,  who  is  the  wife  of  Wendell 
P.  L3rman,  of  Topeka;  Dorothy,  who  is  an  assistant 
librarian    in    the    Los    Angeles    (California)    City 
Library  and  makes  her  home  in  that  city;  Helen, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Everett  H.  Dallis,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  general  agent  there  for  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka &  Santa  Fe  Bailroad;  Mabel,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Claude  M.  Butlin,  of  Mexico  City;  Eleanor,  who  . 
is  the  wife  of  J.  B.  Furry,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  and  Joseph  C,  of  this  review. 
Joseph  C.  Wilson  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Topeka,  where  he  graduated  from 
the  high  school,  and  subsequently  entered  Lexington 
(Missouri)  Military  Academy.    When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  course  at  that  institution,  he  entered 
upon  his  career  in  the  offices  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka ft  Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  but  soon  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  secretary  of  the  Laclede  Gas 
ft   Light    Company,    of    St.    Louis,   Missouri.     Be- 
tuming  to  Topeka  in  1907,  he  organized  the  Wilson 
Office  Supply  Company.    He  disposed  of  his  business 
in  1913,  and  January  1,  1914,  assumed  the  duties  of 
sales  manager  at  Topeka  for  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  which  concern  had  made  him  a 
very  attractive  offer.     Through  his  good  salesman- 
ship and  executive  ability  he  has  greatly  increased 
the  business  of  this  -  concern  in  Kansas,  and  has 
become  widely  and  favorably  known  in  trade  circles. 
He  is  also  popular  socially  and  holds  membership 
in  various  fraternal  organizations  and  clubs. 

Grant  Elwood  Kblset.  General  farming  and  the 
raising  of  live  stock  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
many  foresighted  men  in  Kansas.  Many  of  these 
have  additional  interests  as  has  Grant  Elwood  Kel- 
sey,  a  well  known  citizen  and  prosperous  agricultur- 
ist of  Menoken  Township,  Shawnee  County,  but 
their  land  and  its  rich  yielding  occupies  the  first 
place  in  their  affections. 

Grant  Elwood  Kelsey  was  bom  on  a  farm  in 
Dearborn  County,  Indiana,  March  14,  1867.  His 
parents  were  Scott  and  Mahala  f  Allen)  Kelsey,  who 
are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  attended 
the  country  schools  in  Indiana  and  later  near  To- 
peka, Kansas,  and  still  later  spent  two  years  in  the 
agricultural  college  at  Manhattan,  from  which  he 
was  recalled  home  by  the  illness  of  his  father. 
He  was  then  nineteen  years  old  and  the  eldest  son 
and  the  mnnapement  of  the  home  farm  fell  upon 
him.  In  1889  he  entered  a  mill  at  Oxford,  Kansas, 
and  learned  the  milling  business  under  his  uncle. 


B.  F.  Kelsey,  and^urinff  the  three  years  he  remained 
there  his  only  brother  had  charge  of  the  farm. 

After  he  returned  to  Shawnee  County,  Mr.  Kelsey, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Farmers  Co-operative  Store 
Company,  became  manager  of  the  store  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  1892  when  the  buainefls 
was  sold  to  the  owner  of  the  Exchange  Grocery  of 
Topeka  and  the  company  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Kelsey 
had  made  mone;^  for  the  stockholders,  their  busineM 
being  the  retailing  of  farmers'  supplies.  In  1896 
he  bought  forty  acres  of  his  present  farm,  working 
it  with  his  brother  M.  T.  Kelsey,  until  1897,  and  in 
1899  bought  more  land,  from  his  father  and  in  1911 
purchased  forty  acres  more.  He  now  has  an  eighty 
acre  estate  of  hia  own  and  rents  200  additional 
acres  which  he  devotes  to  com  and  potatoes,  making 
a  specialty  of  the  latter  as  did  his  father,  whd  wis 
a  very  successful  potato  grower.  Mr.  Kelsey  engages 
in  general  farming  and  also  gives  much  attention 
to  the  raising  of  hogs  and  horses  and  to  breeding 
Jersey  cattle.  His  land  is  situated  on  section  U, 
range  13,  in  town  14,  and  all  the  excellent  improve- 
ments in  evidence  he  has  put  here,  they  indicating 
good  judgment  and  provision  for  still  larger  opera- 
tions in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kelsey  was  married  to  Miss  Henrietta  Jones, 
September  12,  1891,  and  they  have  four  children: 
Allan  Lauren,  who  is  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe 
offices  at  Topeka;  and  Myron  S.;  Albert  Lloyd  and 
Viola  Frances,  all  at  home.  Mrs.  Kelsey  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  "Mi, 
Kelsey  is  liberal  in  contributing  to  church  move- 
ments and  other  benevolent  causes.  He  has  been 
affectionately  called  ''an  open-door"  man  because 
of  the  generous  and  ready  assistance  he  h^  ren- 
dered in  his  neighborhood  in  times  of  public  calam- 
ity, three  disastrous  floods  having  visited  this  region 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  his  political  principles  Mr.  Kelsey  is  a  pro- 
gressive republican  as  he  has  always  been  a  pro- 
gressive citizen.  In  1908  he  was  an  alternate  dele- 
gate to  the  state  republican  convention  and  for 
eight  years  he  served  as  precinct  committeeman. 
He  has  long  been  identified  with  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree.  He 
is  a  member  of  Silver  Lake  (Blue)  Lodge  No.  50, 
in  which  he  has  held  all  the  offices,  and  of  the 
Commanderj^  and  Consistory  at  Topeka.  He  is 
financially  interested  .in  the  elevator  at  Kiro  and 
was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Kiro  Mercantile  Company, 
which  did  a  business  of  some  $90,000  in  1915.  He 
is  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  local  Grange. 
A  careful  farmer  and  excellent  judge  of  stock/Mr. 
Kelsey  has  wide  influence  with  his  neighbor  agri- 
culturists and  cordially  co-operates  with  the  pro- 
prressive  ones  who  are  demanding  better  conditions 
in  every  way,  especially  the  establishing  of  good 
roads. 

VoLNEY  B.  Ballard  has  been  a  leading  factor  in 
business  affairs  at  Attica  since  1910,  is  proprietor  of 
the  only  drug  store  of  the  town,  and  is  also  the  lead- 
ing banker. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  bom  at  Huntsville  in  Bono  County,  . 
Kansas,  August  22,  1883.  His  ancestors  settled  in 
New  York  from  England  in  Colonial  times,  and  some 
of  them  fought  as  soldiers  in  the  Bevolutionary  war. 
His  father  is  Volney  B.  Ballard,  Sr.,  a  resident  of 
Attica.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York, 
in  1844,  grew  up  and  married  there  and  learned  the 
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blacksmith's  trade  in  early  life.  When  no  m($te  than 
a  boy  in  years  he  entered  a  New  York  regiment  of 
infantry  and  was  fighting  the  battles  of  Sie  Union 
throughout  the  South  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In 
1881  he  brought  his  family  to  Huntsville,  Kansas, 
buying  a  farm,  but  since  1890  has  lived  retired.  His 
home  was  at  Nickerson  until  1915,  when  he  moved  to 
Attica.  He  is  a  republican  in  politics.  Volney  B. 
Ballard,  Sr.,  married  Cora  A.  Hill,  who  was  bom  in 
Jefferson  County,  New  York,  in  1857  and  is  still 
living.  They  have  three  children:  May,  immarried 
and  teaching  school  at  Dragoon,  Arizona;  Volney  B.; 
and  Herbert  C,  a  merchant  at  Cochize,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Ballard  spent  his  early  youth  on  a  farm  in 
Beno  County,  attended  rural  schools  there,  and  in  1903 
graduated  from  the  Eeno  County  High  School.  One 
of  his  important  early  experiences  was  teaching  in 
Beno  County  for  three  years.  He  left  school  work  to 
enter  the  Kansas  University  in  the  pharmacy  depart- 
ment and  graduated  Ph.  G.  in  1908.  For  two  years 
after  that  he  was  employed  in  a  drug  house  at  Harper, 
Kansas,  but  in  1910  removed  to  Attica  and  bought  the 
drug  business  of  Phillips  &  Kurt.  This  is  the  only 
store  of  its  kind  in  the  town  and  Mr.  Ballard  has 
built  up  a  flourishing  business.  He  owns  the  building 
as  well  as  the  stock  of  goods  and  also  has  a  residence 
on  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  one  of  the  organizers  in  1913  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  and  has  since  been  president 
of  that  institution.  He  also  owns  a  farm  of  640 
.  acres  in  Stevens  County,  Kansas.  Mr.  Ballard  is  inde- 
pendent in  his  political  relations,  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  town  council  at  Attica.  He  is  affiliated 
with  Attica  Lodge  No.  262,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  also  with  the  local  lodge  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

In  1912,  in  Butler  County,  Kansas,  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  Hawes.  Her  mother  is  deceased  and  her 
father  is  Jesse  A.  Hawes,  still  living  in  Butler  County. 
He  was  a  pioneer  there  and  owns  the  homestead  which 
he  took  up  in  the  early  days.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballard 
have  two  children :  Frances,  bom  July  26,  1913 ;  and 
Bryce,  bom  January  19,  1916. 

Hbnby  Badkn.  a  successful  business  career  like 
that  of  Henry  Baden  of  Independence  indicates  that 
persistence  together  with  good  judgment  and  enter- 
prise is  practically  sure  to  win  its  goal.  Mr.  Baden 
18  the  pioneer  merchant  of  Independence,  has  been 
in  business  in  that  city  forty-six  years,  ever  since  the 
town  was  placed  on  the  map  in  that  part  of  Southern 
Kansas,  and  he  is  now  distinguished  as  being  the 
largost  retail  and  wholesale  merchant  in  that  section 
of  thd  country  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  entire 
state.  A  history  of  the  life  of  Henry  Baden  is  not 
only  valuable  for  its  individual  detail  but  also  as  a 
part  of  the  commercial  record  of  Independence. 

He  is  of  German  stock  and  ancestry,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  Germany,  April  22,  1844. 
His  parents  were  J.  P.  and  Mrs.  (Luehmann)  Baden, 
both  natives  of  Hanover,  the  former  bom  in  1795 
and  the  latter  in  1798.  The  father  died  there  in 
1871  and  the  mother  in  1851.  They  were  substantial 
farming  people.  They  had  ^vq  children:  Diedrich, 
who  came  to  America  in  1868  and  was  'employed  in  the 
tobacco  factory  at  Hannibal,  Missouri,  until  his  death ; 
Maria,  wife  of  Hammond  Bittmar,  living  on  their  farm 
near  Independence;  John  W.,  who  was  associated  with 
his  brother  Henry  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Inde- 
pendence and  who  died  there  in  1889;  Henry;  and 
John  Peter,  who  died  in  1901  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  and 


was  the  principal  founder  of  that  city,  its  leading 
business  man  and  the  owner  of  extensive  mills,  pack- 
ing plants,  ice  plants  and  other  industries. 

Beared  in  hid  native  country,  Henry  Baden  had  the 
advantages  of  the  German  schools,  and  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  America  about  the  time 
the  Civil  war  closed.  He  spent  4^  years  at  Alton, 
IlUnois,  employed  by  the  tobacco  house  then  conducted 
by  Liggett  and  Drummond,  one  of  the  pioneer  plants 
of  the  great  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company  of 
the  present  time. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1870  that  Henry  Baden  arrived 
in  Independence.  The  town  was  just  in  its  incipiency 
and  Mr.  Baden  is  probably  the  only  business  man  who 
has  had  a  continuous  record  of  achievement  in  this  one 
locality  from  1870  to  the  present  time.  On  coming  to 
the  town  he  bought  a  lot  at  the  comer  of  Penn  Avenue  . 
and  Myrtle  Street,  put  up  a  small  building,  and  for 
four  years  conducted  a  cigar  store.  He  then  branched 
out  and  enlarged  by  installing  a  general  merchandise 
stock,  and  after  one  year  his  brother,  John  W.,  came 
in  as  a  partner.  The  widow  and  children  of  John  W. 
Baden  are  still  associated  with  the  business.  Forty 
years  ago  the  store  was  typical  of  many  similar  estab- 
lishments throughout  that  part  of  Kansas.  Since  tiien 
it  has  grown  into  one  of  the  distinctive  mercantile, 
establishments  of  the  state.  There  is  no  other  house  in 
Montgomery  County  doing  business  on  so  large  a  scale 
both  retail  and  wholesale,  and  none  that  is  better 
known.  The  general  store  now  occupies  three  lots,  with 
three  buildings  23  by  130  feet  each,  while  the  whole-, 
sale  house  in  the  rear  occupies  a  site  140  by  140  feet.' 
From  the  wholesale  department  goods  are  shipped  to  a 
radius  of  100  miles  in  all  directions  from  Independence. 
In  1911  this  business  was  incorporated  as  the  Henry 
Baden  Mercantile  Company.  The  company  also  hsfs  a 
clothing  store  70  by  24  feet,  on  two  floors  at  the  corner 
of  Penn  Avenue  and  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Baden  has  a  fine  family  of  boys  who  assist  in 
all  the  details,  and  he  is  thus  relieved  from  all  respon- 
sibility except  financial  management.  Mr.  Baden  owns 
440  acres  of  farm  land  in  Montgomery  County,  has  a 
fine  residence  in  Independence  on  South  Sixth  Street, 
surrounded  by  6%  acres  of  land  and  altogether  com- 
prising the  best  building  site  in  the  city.  Its  value  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  taxed  for  $25,000  for  this 
home  property.  He  owns  four  other  houses  built  on 
the  6%  acres,  is  owner  of  a  three-story  business  build- 
ing at  the  comer  of  Penn  Avenue  and  Myrtle  Street, 
and  has  several  tenant  properties,  one  on  Penn  Avenue 
south,  one  on  Sixth  Street  and  one  on  Fourth  Street. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Baden  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Inde- 
pendence, and  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the  church  for 
forty-two  years.  He  belongs  to  the  Independence 
Commercial  Club,  and  for  six  years  serVed  as  a  city 
councilman.    Politically  he  is  independent. 

In  1874  at  Inaependence,  he  married  Miss  Annie 
Katrina  Klindworth.  She  died  in  Independence  in 
1884,  leaving  three  children:  John  P.,  who  is  man- 
ager of  the  wholesale  department  of  the  Henry  Baden 
Mercantile  Company;  Katy,  manager  of  the  dry  goods 
department;  and  Annie,  wife  of  John  Schroeder,  who 
lives  at  Independence  and  is  traveling  representative 
for  the  Baden  Mercantile  Company  in  the  State  of 
Kansas.  In  1886,  at  Independence,  Mr.  Baden  mar- 
ried  Miss  Susanna  Rothjen,  who  was  also  bora  in 
Germany.  To  their  union  have  been  bom  five  chil- 
dren: Enmia,  wife  of  J.  W.  Fitz,  manager  of  the 
retail  department  of  the  store  at  Independence;  H.  H., 
who  is  secretary  and  a  traveling  representative  for  the 
Baden  Mercantile  Company;  Freda,  still  at  home  with 
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•  her  parents;   August,  a  traveling  salesman  for  the 
firm;  and  Carl,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 

Hon.  John  E.  Frost.  Many  of  ^Kansas'  most 
eminent  citizens  have  been  connected  at  one  time  or 
another  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company.  It  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  that  Hon.  John  E.  Frost 
came  to  Topeka,  where  for  thirty  years  or  more  his 
name  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  commercial 
and  civic  interests  of  Topeka  and  the  entire  state. 

Topeka  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  men  of  leadership 
in  affairs,  and  among  them  probably  none,  outside  of 
public  office,  has  enjoyed  more  honors  and  has  made 
his  influence  felt  for  good  in  more  ways  than  John 
E.  Frost. 

It  is  said  tha.t  *  *  blood  will  tell. '  *  No  doubt  many 
of  the  elements  of  strength  in  John  E.  Frost's  char- 
acter are  to  be  credited  to  his  worthy  ancestry. 
He  was  born  at  Rome,  New  York,  April  22,  1849,  a 
son  of  Thomas  Gold  and  Elizabeth  Anna  (Bancroft) 
Frost,  both  of  whom  represented  colonial  families 
that  originally  came  from  England  and  settled  in 
Massachusetts.  John  E.  Frost  is  one  of  four  children, 
and  all  are  still  living.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Thomas  G.  Frost  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  Central 
New  York,  and  at  one  time  represented  his  district 
in  Congress  for  several  terms.  Thomas  Gold  Frost, 
who  was  bom  at  Whitesboro,  New  York,  May  4,  1821, 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  after  practicing  at 
Rome,  New  York,  moved  to  Galesburg,  Illinois,  in 
1857,  and  was  in  active  practice  there  until  the  last 
fen  years  of  his  life,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  bar.  His  death  oc- 
curred December  22,  1880,  while  his  widow  survived 
him  until  October  13,  1905.  He  was  long  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Illinois,  and  h&  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  skill  in  practice 
brouffht  him  a  large  clientele.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  that  during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate, which  was  conducted  in  a  number  of  cities  in 
Illinois,  including  Galesburg,  Mr.  Frost  delivered  the 
welcoming  address  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  arrival  in 
Galesburg. 

Eight  years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to 
Galesburg,  John  E.  Frost  grew  up  in  that  city, 
attended  private  schools  and  later  was  a  student  in 
Knox  College.  After  honorable  dismissal  from  Knox 
at  the  completion  of  his  sophomore  year,  he  entered 
as  a  junior  and  finished  his  coUege  course  in 
Hamilton  College  at  Clinton,  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1871.  With  this  old  and  prominent 
institution  of  higher  learning  his  family  have  some 
interesting  associations.  His  father  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  in  1843  as  salutatorian  of  his  class. 
Mr.  Frost's  great-grandfather,  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Gold, 
was  one  of  the  charter  board  of  Hamilton  College 
and  later  served  it  as  a  trustee  until  his  death.  Rev. 
John  Frost,  his  grandfather,  for  whom  John  E.  Frost 
was  named,  was  then  elected  and  served  as  a  trustee  of 
Hamilton  until  his  death.  John  E.  Frost  himself  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  for 
seven  years,  resigning  that  position  in  1915. 

During  his  last  year  in  Hamilton  College  Mr.  Frost 
did  some  work  preliminary  to  the  practice  of  law,  and 
he  continued  reading  law  at  Galesburg,  but  has  never 
practiced  the  profession.  For  a  start  in  business  life 
he  was  in  the  insurance  business  at  Galesburg  until 
1876.  In  1872  he  first  became  connected  with  the 
land  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  helped  to  direct  immigration  to  Kansas. 
While  still  working  for  the  road  in  that  capacity  he 
moved  to  Topeka  and  has  made  it  his  permanent  home 


since  1883.  Mr.  Frost  was  connected  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company  from  1872  to  October  1,  1898, 
While  at  Galesburg  he  was  at  first  district  agent,  later 
traveling  agent  and  then  general  agent,  and  on  mov- 
ing to  Topeka  became  chief  clerk  of  the  land  depart- 
ment. In  1890  he  succeeded  Col.  A.  S.  Johnson  as 
land  conmiissioner,  an  office  he  held  unl^  October  1, 
1898.  Since  that  time  he  has  given  his  attention  to 
his  own  practical  affairs. 

Mr.  Frost  is  a  member  of  the  Chi  Psi  OoUege 
Fraternity.  In  1901  to  1903  inclusive  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Topeka  Commercial  Oiub,  and  in  1903  wm 
chairman  of  the  general  relief  conmuttee  appointed 
by  that  club  to  serve  the  sufferers  from  the  floods  of 
that  year.  He  is  a  life  member  and  a  director  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Topeka  Coimtry  Club  spends  many  of  his  recrea- 
tion hours  in  golfing.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  in  1908  was  elected  president 
of  the  brotherhood  of  that  church.  Politically  he  is  a 
republican. 

On  October  10,  1871,  Mr. -Frost  married  Miss  Mar- 
garet E.  Kitchell,  daughter  of  Hon.  Alfred  Kitehell 
of  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frost  have  had 
six  children:  Mary  E.,  Alfred  Gold,  Jean  KitcheU, 
Thomas  Bancroft,  Grace  Harriet,  and  Russell  Edward 
Frost.  The  oldest  child,  Mary,  died  in  1906  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four.  The  oldest  son,  Alfred  G.,  was 
formerly  a  resident  of  Mexico,  where  among  other 
occupations  he  was  cashier  of  the  Mexico  City  Bank- 
ing Company,  but  is  now  land  examiner  for  the 
Commerce  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City.  Jean  K. 
is  the  wife  of  Prof.  Charles  Sumner  Stewart,  who  is 
connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Chieago  and 
lives  at  Desplaines,  Illinois.  Thomas  Bancroft  is 
treasurer  of  the  Davis  Welcome  Mortgage  Company 
of  Topeka.  Russell  E.  is  secretuy  of  the  Farm  Mort- 
gage Company  of  Topeka. 

During  his  residence  at  Topeka  Mr.  Frost  has 
accumulated  many  financial  and  business  interests. 
He  was  president  of  the  Exhibitors^  Association  at 
the  International  Cotton  Exposition  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, in  1881.  Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  honors 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  can  be  mentioned. 
In  1894  he  was  president  of  the  Hamilton  CoUc^ 
Mid-Continental  Alumni  Association  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  National  Irri- 
gation Congress  at  Denver.  In  the  following  year  he 
served  as  president  of  that  association  at  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  In  1898  Mr.  Frost  was  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Kansas  commission  to  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha. 
An  interesting  event  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent 
part  was  in  January,  1903,  when,  in  the  City  Audi- 
torium at  Topeka,  he  presided  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  governor  and  other  state  officers  of  Kansas, 
In  the  spring  of  1903  he  was  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  International  Conference  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  at  Topeka,  and  during  this  confer- 
ence Theodore  Roosevelt  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at  Topeka,  and 
Mr.  Frost  was  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  to 
President  Roosevelt.  In  August,  1905,  Governor  Hoch 
appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  sixteenth  session  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  also 
by  appointment  from  Governor  Hoch,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Immigration  Congress  at  New 
York  City,  serving  on  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
In  1906  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  seventeenth  annual 
session  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress 
at  Kansas  City.    In  1908  he  was  invited  and  attended, 
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from  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  May,  the  conference 
caUed  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House  of 
governors  and  other  eminent  men,  this  being  known 
as  the  Conservation  Congress.  Mr.  Frost  has  always 
l)een  interested  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  and  was  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  state  com- 
mittee. In  1908  he  was  president  of  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Kansas  State  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
organizations  at  Wichita.  He  is  also  an  original 
founder  and  member  of  the  National  Historical  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

B.  Matnabd  Dibblb.  Steady  application  to  the 
development  of  an  idea  has  brought  about  the  mate- 
rial success  and  business  prominence  of  D.  Maynard 
Dibble,  now  well  known  in  business  circles  in 
Topeka.  He  has  practically  been  a  resident  of 
this  city  all  of  his  life,  for  he  was  brought  here 
when  but  nine  months  old,  and  from  earliest  youth 
has  been  identified  with  business  affairs,  while 
he  is  vice  president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank,  the 
major  part  of  his  attention  has  always  been  devoted 
to  the  grocery  and  market  business^  and  through 
initiative,  natural  resource  and  an  intelligent  use 
of  modern  methods  he  is  rapidly  building  up  a 
chain  of  enterprises  that  is  making  his  name  one 
of  the  best  known  in  this  direction  in  Topeka. 

Mr.  Dibble  was  bom  in  New  York,  on  a  farm 
near  Albany,  June  11,  1874,  a  son  of  D.  Willis  and 
Bena  (Simmons)  Dibble,  natives  of  the  Empire 
State.  His  grandfather,  who  was  also  born  in  New 
York,  Daniel  W.  Dibble,  served  all  through  the 
Revolutionary  war  as  a  soldier  of  the  Continental 
line,  and  when  his  military  career  was  finished  went 
to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  where  he  be- 
came engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock  raising. 
It  was  there  that  D.  Willis  Dibble  was  bom  and 
reared,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  his  educa- 
tion was  secured  in  the  district  schools.  He  worked 
on  the  farm  and  assisted  his  father  for  several 
years,  and  then  conducted  a  tannery  near  Albany  for 
a  number  of  years.  While  engaged  thus  he  was 
married,  and  in  1874  came  to  Kansas  with  his  family 
and  his  father,  locating  near  Ottawa,  where  both 
he  and  the  elder  man  took  up  a  farm  and  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  raismg  stock.  This  they 
continued  with  a  satisfying  measure  of  success 
until  1884,  when  they  came  to  Topeka,  and  in  the 
following  year  embarked  in  the  grocery  business  in 
a  small  way  at  No.  1110  North  Kansas  Avenue. 
This  proved  almost  an  instantaneous  success,  and 
grew  and  prospered,  so  that  by  1888  the  partners 
were  forced  to  seek  a  larger  store.  This  they  found 
at  No.  619  North  Kansas  Avenue,  where  they  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  property  until  they  outsrew  it 
and  acrain  were  forced  to  find  larger  quarters.  In 
1900  thev  moved  into  their  present  establishment 
at  No.  802  North  Kansas  Avenue,  and  1903,  dur- 
ing the  flood,  when  the  business  was  nearly  wiped 
out,  they  opened  the  store  on  East  Sixth  Street,  and 
both  aT>A  now  in  operation. 

D.  Willis  Dibble  had  been  blessed  with  three 
children:  D.  Maynard;  Ernest,  who  is  now  deceased; 
and  Ivan.  All  had  been  instrnmentaV  in  assisting 
their  father  to  success,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  they  took  over  the  business.  The  father  died 
May  27,  1912,  while  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  To- 
peka. from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  all  the  bodies  of  Masonry  and  had  held 
all  the  offices  up  to  and  including  that  of  high 
priest,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  hard  ^ 
work  to  prepare  for  the  office  of  eminent  comman- 
Vol  m— ts 


der  of  his  commandery.  He  was  a  man  of  keen 
judgment^  of  business  shrewdness  and  always  able 
to  recognize  an  opportunity,  but  possessed  in  marked 
degree  also  the  qualities  of  straightforwardness  and* 
integrity  and  was  absolutely  honest  in  every  trans- 
action. Such  a  man  was  naturally  respected  in  busi- 
ness circles,  while  his  many  fine  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  endeared  him  to  all  whom  he  met  in  a 
social  way. 

In  his  boyhood,  D.  Maynard  Dibble  attended  the 
district  schools  of  Ottawa  County,  later  he  was  a 
student  of  the  Topeka  public  schools,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  Pond's  Business  College. 
With  this  preparation,  and  that  which  he  had  gained 
through  some  years  of  experience  in  his  father's 
stores^Mr.  Dibble  was  well  trained  for  a  business  ca- 
reer. He  and  his  brothers,  Emest  and  Ivan,  had  been 
given  lessons  in  salesmanship,  business  methods, 
credits,  etc.,  when  they  were  mere  lads,  and  when 
they  were  ready  to  begin  their  own  careers  this 
early  training  came  directly  into  their  work.  After 
the  death  of  their  father,  D.  Maynard  and  Ivan 
Dibble  became  proj^rietors  of  the  business,  their 
brother  Ernest  having  died  several  years  before, 
and  in  1913  promoted  what  are  known  as  the 
Economy  Cash  Markets,  now  consisting  of  four 
stores,  each  one  being  ran  separate,  and  all  aside 
from  the  original  two  grocerv  houses. 

On  June  11,  1901,  Mr.  Dibble  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Edna  Schoonmaker,  of  Topeka,  and 
to  this  union  there  have  been  born  three  children, 
all  living  and  attending  school.  Mr.  DibVe  is  a 
member  of  all  the  Masonic  bodies  in  both  the  York 
and  Scottish  Bites,  as  well  as  an  Odd  Fellow,  and 
is  independent  in  his  political  views  and  not  a  poli- 
tician. He  and  Mrs.  Dibble  are  members  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  and  Mrs.  Dibble  is  assistant 
of  the  primary  department  of  the  Sunday  school, 
taking  a  great  interest  in  the  children  and  their 
,  welfare.  Belonging  to  old  and  respected  families 
of  Topeka,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dibble  occupy  recog- 
nized places  in  social  circles  of  the  city. 

Boss  Family.  Probably  no  one  family  contributed 
better  and  stronger  men,  and  more  devoted  and 
unselfish  womanhood,  to  Kansas  from  pioneer  times 
to  the  present  than  that  of  Boss.  Tne  annals  of 
Kansas  give  credit  to  more  than  one  of  that  name 
who  played  a  worthy  and  distinctive  part  in  the 
early  life  of  the  territory  and  state.  Many  of  the 
name  are  still  found  in  Shawnee  and  Wabaunsee 
counties,  and  some  of  the  finest  farms  around  Dover 
are  owned  and  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  Kansas  Terri- 
tory were  three  brothers,  William,  Edmund  and 
George,  who  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1855.  All  of  them 
lived  at  first  at  Lawrence.  They  were  men  of 
superior  intelligence  and  of  a  high  degree  of  physi- 
cal and  moral  courage.  They  at  once  took  sides  with 
the  free  soil  element  in  the  great  drama  of  events 
preceding  the  Civil  war.  They  were  intimate  friends 
and  associates  of  John  Brown,  James  H.  Lane  and 
other  notable  characters  of  the  day,  and  were  active 
members  of  the  Lawrence  Free  State  Militia. 

The  Boss  brothers  brought  from  Missouri  to  Kan- 
sas Territory  a  negro  said  to  have  been  the  first 
tree  negro  in  Kansas,  and  their  defense  of  this 
colored  man  very  nearly  embroiled  them  in  several 
conflicts.  To  the  Boss  brothers  is  also  credited  the 
bringing  to  Kansas  of  the  first  printing  plant.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  they  removed  to  Shawnee  County, 
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and  William  and  Edmund  published  a  paper  at 
Topeka  for  a  considerable  time.  Their  strong  writ- 
ings had  much  to  do  in  shaping  public  opinion  in 
^he  early  days. 

William  Boss  became  agent  for  the  Pottawatomie 
Indians,  and  the  Town  of  Bossville  was  named  in 
his  honor.  Edmund  became  the  most  widely  known 
of  any  of  the  family.  He  succeeded  James  H.  Lane 
as  United  States  Senator.  His  vote  was  a  decisive 
one  in  preventing  the  impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson  and  in  consequence  he  was  heaped  with 
abuse,  accused  of  graft,  and  his  life  threatened 
should  he  ever  return  to  Kansas.  That  was  a  time, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  strong 
passions  of  men  were  easily  aroused  and  when  rea- 
son and  justice  were  frequently  crowded  from  their 
seats.  Later  years  have  brought  a  calmer  view 
of  that  epoch,  and  Senator  Boss  is  now  credited 
with  absolute  honesty  and  with  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  courage  in  voting  accordine  to  the  dictates 
of  his  reason  rather  than  casting  his  vote  at  the 
behest  of  public  clamor.  It  is  probable  that  his 
subsequent  years  were  much  embittered  because  of 
the  injustice  done  him.  He  became  a  democrat^ 
and  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  territorial 
governor  of  New  Mexico. 

Besides  these  three  brothers  there  were  two 
others,  Charles  and  Walter,  who  came  to  Kansas  in 
1856.  Sylvester  P.  Boss,  father  of  all  these  pioneer 
Kansans,  was  bom  at  Grafton,  Windham  County, 
Vermont,  August  31,  1798.  April  18,  1821,  he  mar- 
ried Cynthia  Bice.  Fourteen  children  were  bom, 
nine  reaching  maturity.  In  his  youthful  days  Syl- 
vester Boss  was  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
navy.  Farming  was  the  occupation  of  his  mature 
years.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  Ohio,  subsequently 
m  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and  from  the  last  named 
state  arrived  in  Kansas  Territory  in  1856,  bringing 
the  members  of  the  family  who  had  not  ab-eady 
preceded  him.  His  selection  of  a  home  in  a  new  , 
country  and  community  was  in  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Boss  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present 
Village  of  Dover  in  Wabaunsee  County.  He  was 
the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  that  immediate 
vicinity.  He  pre-empted  the  land  comprising  his 
homestead,  and  that  land  is  now  the  home  of  Aaron 
Sage,  another  old  settler.  Sylvester  F.  Boss  was  of 
Scotch  ancestry  and  inherited  the  thrift  and  integ- 
rity characteristics  of  that  people.  Three  of  his 
sons.  Edmund,  Charles  and  George  were  soWiers 
of  the  Civil  war.  ^     j.    ^ 

George  Boss,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  first 
came  to  Kansas,  was  born  in  Allen  County,  Indiana, 
September  29.  1840.  He  was  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Kansas,  and  thereafter 
his  home  was  near  Dover,  and  on  his  farm  there  he 
died  March  26,  1895.  On  Ausrust  19,  1862,  he  was 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  Company  E,  Eleventh 
Kansas  Cavalry,  and  was  in  service  nearly  three 
years,  being  honorably  discharged  at  Fort  Biley 
August  7,  1865.  When  peace  came  upon  the  country 
he  resumed  farming  near  Dover,  and  besides  the 
prosperity  he  won  in  that  occupation  he  bore  a 
commendable  part  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
While  his  name  was  not  widely  known  over  the 
state,  he  had  those  attributes  of  character  and  in- 
dustry which  give  a  man  honor  and  useful  influence 
in  any  community.  The  fact  that  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas when  fifteen  years  of  age  indicate  that  his  early 
educational  opportunities  were  curtailed,  though  his 
sound  practical  sense  and  extensive  reading  made 
him  a  man  of  unusually  wide  information. 


At  Auburn,  Kansas,  on  August  19,  1866,  George 
Boss  married  Minerva  Fox.  Her  father,  Henry  Fox, 
came  to  Kansas  Territory  in  1856,  and  was  also 
closely  identified  with  the  free  soil  movement  and 
was  one  of  the  men  of  strong  and  self  reliant  natore 
who  brought  order  out  of  the  border  rufi3ian  period. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislatnre. 
Mrs.  George  Boss  is  still  living.  She  and  her  hus- 
band became  the  parents  of  eight  children:  Mtftion, 
wife  of  H.  J.  Palenske;  Claude;  Floyd;  Gertrude, 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Barnes;  Charles,  and  three  that  died  in 
infancy. 

'  Claude  Boss,  the  oldest  of  the  sons,  was  bom 
December  29,  1870.  Completing  his  education  ia 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  he  was  for 
four  years  a  teacher,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
has  lived  near  Dover  in  Waubansee  County,  and  is 
one  of  the  extensive  farmers  there,  having  acquired 
600  &cres  of  land.  September  29,  1898,  he  married 
Miss  Emma  More,  daughter  of  E.  G.  More  of  Alma. 
To  their  marriage  were  bom  six  children:  Hildred, 
Helen,  Donald  who  died  in  infancy.  Merle,  Claude 
and  Floyd. 

Floyd  Boss,  the  second  son  of  George  Boss,  com- 
pleted his  schooling  at  Campbell  University  ia 
Helton,  Kansas,  and  since  then  has  given  his  time 
and  attention  to  acquiring  and  managing  a  600  acre 
farm,  which  is  one  of  the  important  stock  eenters 
of  that  locality.    He  married  Miss  Jennie  Snyder. 

Charles  Boss,  the  youngest  son,  has  a  farm  of 
18f>  acres  adjoininsr  the  old  Boss  homestead,  and 
with  him  his  mother  resides.  To  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Bertha  Allison  one  daughter  was  bora,  Lela. 

All  of  the  name  of  Boss  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
State  of  Kansas.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  family 
that  each  and  every  one  has  been  possessed  of  a 
superior  mentality  and  of  those  qualities  that  make 
for  good  citizenship. 

William  P.  Snyder,  deceased,  was  for  many  years 
closelv  connected  with  the  community  interests  in 
and  about  Dover,  Shawnee  County,  and  some  record 
of  his  life  and  family  connections  should  be  entered 
in  this  publication. 

He  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  October  8, 
1828.  His  parents  John  and  Malinda  (Campbell) 
Snyder  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
deceased. 

Beared  on  a  farm,  William  P.  Snyder  adopted 
farming  as  his  life 's  occupation.  His  early  life  was 
spent  at  a  time  when  public  schools  were  not  in 
vogue,  and  the  advantages  of  the  old  time  sub- 
scription school  were  all  that  his  means  could  af- 
ford. He  spent  his  boyhod  very  much  as  other 
Ohio  farm  boys  of  that  time  did. 

In  1855  he  married  Miss  Matilda  Denious.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Harriet  (Coffman) 
Denious.  Isaac  Denious  was  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  the  son  of  a  laree  slave  holder  and  planter. 
Because  of  his  individual  antipathy  to  slavery  he 
left  home  and  for  that  reason  was  disinherited. 
Settling  in  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  in  pioneer  days, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret 
(Sells)  CoflPman.  Henry  Sells  was  a  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

With  his  wife  and  four  children  William  P. 
Snyder  came  to  Shawnee  County,  Kansas,  in  the 
early  days.  He  pre-empted  land  in  Dover  Town- 
ship, and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  quiet  character,  but  worthily  filled  the 
appointment   on  earth  allotted  to  him  by  divine 
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decree.     His  death  occurred  Julj  27,  1898,  when 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

He  was  the  father  of  five  children:  Gary,  de- 
ceased; Earl,  Harriet,  Mrs.  Joseph  Flicking,  Bay, 
and  Jennie,  Mrs.  Floyd  Boss. 

Charles  S.  Eaole,  a  business  man  and  manu- 
facturer at  Topeka,  is  a  native  Kansan,  and  his 
family  histdry  is  closely  identified  with  the  early 
border  days  of  this  state. 

His  father,  James  Eagle,  who  came  to  Kansas  in 
1856  and  located  in  Douglas  County,  kept  a  hotel 
for  several  years  on  the  old  California  trail  at  Big 
Springs.  That  was  before  the  day  of  railroads,  and 
his  hotel  supplied  a  service  to  the  great  traffic  that 
went  by  his  doors  in  stage  coaches  and  prairie 
schooners.  Like  most  other  early  settlers  in  Kansas 
he  was  drawn  into  the  border  and  factional  warfare, 
and  was  one  of  the  men  slain  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Blue.  He  was  married  in  Indiana  to  Sarah  Ann 
Matilda  Fry,  who  is  still  living  and  a  resident  of 
Topeka,  being  one  of  the  interesting  survivors  of  that 
pre-statehood  period  in  Kansas.  She  was  the  mother 
of  four  children,  and  the  three  now  living  are: 
George  M.  of  Topeka;  Charles  S.;  and  Elizabeth 
Alice,  widow  of  Benjamin  Ost. 

Charles  S.  Eagle  was  born  at  Big  Springs  in 
Douglas  County,  Kansas,  May  13,  1857,  and  has  spent 
practically  all  his  life  within  the  borders  of  the 
Sunflower  State.  He  grew  up  on  a  farm  south  of 
Lawrence,  attended  the  public  schools  and  also 
attended  the  schools  of  Lawrence,  and  he  early  found 
opportunity  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  For 
four  years  he  worked  in  the  wood  department  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway. 

In  1880  Mr.  Eagle  embarked  in  the  retail  cigar 
1>usine8S  and  also  became  a  cigar  manufacturer. 
After  thirty-five  years  he  retired  in  1915  from  the 
retail  business  and  is  now  giving  his  entire  time  to 
his  cigar  factory,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  It  furnishes  employment  to  about 
forty  workmen,  and  transacts  an  annual  business 
valued  at  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Eagle  is  a  member  of  the  Topeka  Commercial 
Club,  is  a  democrat,  and  is  af&liated  with  the  Bene- 
volent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Country  Club.  In  1884  he  married 
Mary  Frederika  Wikida*!,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Their  one 
son  is  Harry  W. 

William  J.  Bovaibd.  Due  to  the  important  posi- 
tion occiipied  by  Independence  in  the  oil  and  gas 
fields  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  it  has  become  the 
center  of  many  large  business  corporations,  and  one 
of  these  is  the  Bovaird  Supply  Company  of  Kansas, 
whose  president  is  William  tf.  Bovaird.  Mr.  Bovaird 
has  been  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  tools  and 
apparatus  used  in'  the  oil  fields  since  an  early  age, 
his  father  having  established  a  business  of  that  kmd 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  days. 

In  1903  Mr.  Bovaird  located  at  Independence  and 
estlEiblished  the  Bovaird  Supply  Company,  at  first  as 
a  branch  of  the  parent  company  back  in  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania.  Due  to  the  phenomenal  development 
of  the  oil  and  gas  districts  of  Southern  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  the  Independence  concern  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  spring  of  1907  it  was  incorporated  sep- 
arately under  the  laws  of  Kansas,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  William  J.  Bovaird, 
president;  John  Smith,  of  Independence,  vice  presi- 
dent;  and  W.  M.  Bovaird,  a  son  of  the  president, 


secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  manufactures 
all  kinds  of  oil  drilling  and  fishing  tools,  derricks  and 
other  woodwork  for  wells,  and  a  general  line  of 
repairs.  Its  output  is  marketed  in  all  the  oil  fields 
of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Some  years  ago 
a  branch  establishment  was  located  at  Sapidpa,  Okla- 
homa, including  a  supply  store,  and  now  the  capital 
invested  there  is  even  greater  than  at  Independence. 

William  J.  Bovaird  was  born  in  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  March  25, 1863.  His  grandparents  were 
Scotch  people,  and  they  also  came  to  America,  locating 
near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Grandfather  Bovaird 
was  a  coal  miner  by  occupation,  and  while  working  in 
the  mines  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  slate.  His  death 
occurred  when  William  J.  was  a  child. 

David  Bovaird,  father  of  William  J.,  was  born  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1835,  and  died  at  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  January  5,  1911.  He  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  prior  to  the  emigration 
of  his  father,  and  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  1868  he  participated  in  the  opening  of  the  oil 
fields  near  Pithole,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  that  time 
engaged  in  oil  production.  Moving  to  Titusville  in 
1873  he  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  L.  Seyfang,  and 
they  began  the  manufacture  of  oil  well  supplies. 
In  1878'  they  moved  their  headquarters  to  Bradford 
and  incorporated  the  Bovaird  ^  Seyfang  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  is  still  in  existence  at  Bradford. 
However,  David  Bovaird  sold  his  interests  in  that 
corporation  in  1897,  while  Mr.  Seyfang  sold  out  in 
1900.  In  1897  David  Bovaird,  with  his  sons,  William 
J.  and  J.  H.  Bovaird,  and  with  Albert  B.  Booth, 
established  the  firm  of  Bovaird  and  Company.  David 
Bovaird  was  a  very  prominent  worker  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  being  a  member  and  trustee  for  many 
years  of  the  first  church  at  Bradford.  He  was  a 
(republican  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  David  Bovaird  married  Mary  A.  Mc- 
Clenahan,  who  was  born  in  September,  1832,  in  County 
Deny,  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Her  first  home  was 
at  Xenia,  Ohio,  but  she  was  married  at  New  Texas, 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania.  Her  death  occurred 
at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  in  October,  1913.  Her 
children  were:  Margaret,  who  resides  at  Bradford, 
widow  of  the  late  Albert  B.  Booth,  who  was  a  promi- 
nent oil  producer  and  died  at  Bradford;  Mary,  wife 
of  John  Downs,  who  is  interested  in  Bovaird  &  Com- 
pany at  Bradford;  William  J.;  Walter,  who  is  man- 
ager of  the  Bovaird  Supply  Company  branch  at 
Sapulpa,  Oklahoma;  David,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York  City,  and  now  a  prominent  physician 
and  surgeon  in  New  York;  Joseph  H.,  a  member  of 
the  company  and  manager  of  Bovaird  &  Company 
at  Bradford. 

William  J.  Bovaird  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  leaving  school,  he  went  to  work  in  his 
father's  shop  at  Bradford,  and  was  connected  with 
all  phases  of  the  manufacturing  of  oil  well  supplies 
from  the  spring  of  1879  until  the  fall  of  1903.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  was  foreman  of  the  blacksmith 
department  of  the  Bovaird  &  Seyfang  Manufacturing 
Company.  Then  in  1903  he  came  to  Kansas  and 
established  the  business  which  has  enjoyed  such  a 
rapid  and  prosperous  growth  and  of  which  he  is  now 
president.  The  large  plant  of  the  company  is  located 
along  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad  tracks  in  Independence. 

While  in  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Bovaird  took  an  active 
part  in  local  military  affairs.     He  was  a  member  of 
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the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  from  1889  to 
1899.  On  May  10,  1898,  a  few  weeks  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish-American  war,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Begiment  of  Volunteer 
Infantry,  serving  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  0 
and  saw  some  active  service  in  Porto  Rico  with  Gen- 
eral Miles.  He  was  mustered  out  December  28,  1898. 
While  a  resident  of  Bradford  he  served  on  the  board 
of  health  and  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  six 
years  and  two  years  as  its  president.  He  is  progres- 
sive in  politics.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Independence 
Building  &  Loan  Association.  Fraternally  he  is  affi- 
liated with  Fortitude  Lodge  No.  107,  Ancient,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  with  the  Boyal  Arch  Chap- 
ter, the  Knights  Templar  Commandery  and  the  coun- 
cil bodies  in  Independence,  is  a  thir^-second  degree 
Scottish  Bite  Mason  in  the  Consistory  at  Cowdersport, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  initiated  in  the  Mystic  Shrine 
in  Zem  Zem  Temple  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
belongs  to  Mirzah  Temple  at  Pittsburgh,  Kansas.  He 
is  also  a  past  grand  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Follows  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Canton  and 
Bebekah  degrees  of  that  order. 

In  1885,  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bovaird 
married  Miss  Anna  L.  Davis,  daughter  of  the  late 
F.  T.  and  Mary  Ellen  Davis.  Her  father  was  a  rig- 
building  contractor  in  the  oil  fields.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bovaird  have  a  family  of  seven  children:  Zella  is 
the  wife  of  W.  D.  O'Neil,  now  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Fulton  Iron  Works  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Francis 
D.,  who  is  connected  with  the  Bovaird  Supply  Company 
in  the  office  at  Independence,  and  by  his  marriage  to 
Nellie  Watt  of  Independence  has  a  daughter,  Janet; 
William  Merwin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Bovaird  Supply  Company  at  Independence;  Gladys 
E.  is  a  sophomore  in  the  Emporia  College;  Davis  is  a 
junior  in  the  same  college;  Helen  Emma  graduated 
from  the  Montgomery  County  High  School  and  is 
now  assistant  secretary  of  the  Independence  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association;  Doris  is  in  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  Montgomery  County  High  School. 

William  D.  Paul,  who  died  January  22,  1912,  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Shawnee  County,  and 
left  a  permanent  memorial  to  his  name  and  to  his 
enterprise  in  the  Town  of  Pauline  in  that  county, 
which  he  founded. 

He  resided  continuously  in  Kansas  from  1870 
until  Ills  death,  but  had  first  come  to  Kansas  when 
it  was  a  territory.  He  was  born  August  6th,  1836. 
on  a  farm  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  a  son  or 
Dunbar  W.  Paul.  When  he  was  quite  young  his 
parents  died,  and  thus  left  an  orphan  he  grew  up  in 
the  homes  of  friends,  his  education  being  greatly 
neglected.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1856,  he  came 
to  Topeka,  and  for  a  time  was  employed  on  the  farm 
of  C.  K.  HoUiday.  He  also  took  up  a  claim  at 
Bennett's  Mound  in  Shawnee  County  and  proved 
that  up  before  he  returned  to  Ohio. 

He  went  back  to  Ohio  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  became  a  driver  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  of  the  Union  army.  Later  he  was  made 
a  wagon  master,  and  was  in  that  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  he  married  Esther  A.  Stewart  of 
Ohio.  They  soon  came  out  to  Kansas,  and  located 
on  his  claim  of  160  acres.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  increased  his  holdings  to  320  acres. 

William  D.  Paul  was  one  of  the  men  who  came 
to  Kansas  in  the  early  days  and  helped  to  break  the 
virgin  sod  of  the  i)rairies,  and  combatted  many  of 
the  hardships  of  existence  in  the  early  times.    After 


getting  a  start  as  a  stock  farmer,  he  made  an  un- 
usual success,  not  only  through  his  own  efforts  bnt 
through  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  ehUdrea. 
Though  starting  life  vnth  a  limited  education,  he 
became  well  informed  b^  his  habit  of  constant  read- 
ing, and  was  broad  minded  and  helpful  in  every 
matter  of  community  welfare.  In  founding  the 
Town  of  Pauline  on  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  he  also 
donated  both  land  and  money  for  the  establishment 
of  the  first  schoolhouse  and  church.  For  rears  he 
served  on  the  local  school  board,  and  in  polities  wae 
a  republican.  He  commanded  respect  not  only  by 
the  probity  of  his  character  but  by  the  keen  judg- 
ment which  he  exercised  in  all  his  affairs,  and  his 
advice  was  sought  by  many.  It  is  well  that  the 
Tovm  of  Pauline  stands  as  a  memorial  to  his  honest, 
upright  character,  and  industrious  life. 

His  wife  died  in  February,  1909.  They  were  botk 
active  members  of  the  First  United  PresbyterisB 
Church,  in  which  she  was  a  charter  member,  and 
they  were  active  and  devout  Christians  all  their 
years.  They  became  the  parents  of  eieht  children: 
Margaret,  now  Mrs.  A.  D.  McAdow  of  Leeompton, 
Kansas;  William  S.,  a  farmer;  Grace,  Mrs.  W.  8. 
Sumey;  Carrie,  Mrs.  Charles  Ost  of  Topeka;  Charles; 
Pauline,  who  still  lives  on  the  old  homest^d; 
Mamie,  wife  of  A.  D.  Estep  of  Emporia;  and  Harry, 
of  Topeka. 

The  son  Charles,  who  now  lives  on  and  operates 
the  old  homestead  of  his  father  at  Pauline,  was 
reared  in  Shawnee  County,  attended  the  eommoii 
schools  of  Topeka,  and  started  life  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer. 
He  continued  his  education  in  the  Manhattan  Agri- 
cultural College,  where  he  specialized  in  the  cream- 
ery work,  and  for  six  years  he  resided  st  York- 
town,  Texas,  and  conducted  a  creamery.  He  is  an 
expert  butter  maker  and  whDe  living  in  Texas  took 
a  number  of  prizes  for  his  products.  Since  coming 
home  he^  hns  operated  the  old  homesti^ad,  and  is  one 
of  th*»  hijrhly  prosperous  farmers  of  the  county. 

Politically  he  is  a  republican  but  has  never  sought 
any  office.  Mr.  Charles  Paul  married  Miss  Oort 
Kilp^ore  of  Colorado.  They  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Alvina  and  Pauline. 

Dr.  Clement  Smith.  The  undaunted,  inquiring  at- 
titude of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  nowhere  more 
definitely  perceptible  than  among  the  exponents  of 
medical  science.  The  labor  of  the  scientist  and 
specialist  of  today  is  destroying  ancient  delusions 
and  thereby  placing  the  health  of  the  nation  in 
the  hands  of  reasoners  and  independent  thinkers. 
To  this  class  of  rational  thinkers  belonflrs  Dr.  Cle- 
ment Smith,  of  Topeka,  whose  opportunities  alonfr 
the  lines  of  his  si>ecialty  have  been  exceptional  snd 
whose  use  of  the  same  has  made  him  an  important 
factor  in  connection  with  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
hernia  for  many  years. 

Doctor  Smith  was  bom  at  Batavia,  Iowa,  Janu- 
ary 19.  1866,  and  is  a  son  of  Lucius  Van  Bensellaer 
and  Elizabeth  (Leeson)  Smith,  and  a  erandson,  on 
the  paternal  side,  of  a  soldier  of  the  patriot  forces 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  On  his  mother's 
side,  through  the  Powells,  he  is  related  to  some  of 
the  best  New  England  families.  Lucius  V.  R.  Smith 
was  bom  September  24,  1814,  at  Saint  Alban'a, 
Vermont,  of  good  old  New  England  stock,  and  after 
leaving  school  learned  the  trade  of  miMwTi<»ht.  Sub- 
sequently, he  traveled  all  over  the  southern  United 
States  on  horseback,  as  a  journeyman  at  his  trade. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  to  have  gone  to  Russia, 
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at  the  request  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  instruct  his 
people  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  a  master,  but 
missed  his  boat  by  a  day  and  accordingly  remained 
in  America.  After  many  wanderings,  he  located 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whiere  he  met  and  became 
attracted  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Leeson,  whom  he  later 
followed  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  their 
marriage  took  place.  Latej  they  went  to  Illinois 
and  finally  settled  at  Batavia,  Iowa,  where  Clement 
Smith  was  bom.  They  later,  in  1877,  went  to  To- 
peka,  where  Lucius  V.  E.  Smith  became  the  founder 
of  the  business  of  which  his  son  is  now  the  head, 
and  with  which  he  was  connected  until  his  death, 
in  1897.  Mrs.  Smith  passed  away  September  17, 
1908,  and  was  laid  to  rest  at  the  side  of  her  husband 
in  Topeka  Cemetery. 

Clement  Smith   received   his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Topeka,  following  which  he 
attended   the   Kansas   Medical    College,   where   he 
took  a  special  course,  particularly  in  hernia  and 
anatomy,  for  which  he  received  special  certificates 
from  the  institution,  the  first  to  be  issued  by  this 
colle^,  which  is  now  out  of  existence.     While  he  was 
securing  his  education  he  was  employed  in  his  fa- 
ther's laboratory  and  business  establishment,  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs  and 
orthopedical  and  surgical  instruments.    About  1887, 
father  and  sons  began  to  give  their  entire  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  trusses,  and  this  business 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  believed  that 
it  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind*  in  the  United  States. 
Having  inherited  much  of  their  father's  mechanical 
ability,  and  being  of  an  inquiring  and  investigating 
turn  of  mind.  Doctor  Clement  and  his  brother,  L. 
Anton    Smith,    became    interested    in    self-propelled 
vehicles  and  in  1890  invented  and  developed  the 
first  practical  automobile  to  be  made  and  sold  in 
the  State  of  Kansas.     This  was  called  the  Smith 
and  was  built  in  the  factory  at  Tenth  and  Jeffer- 
son streets,  Topeka,  and  a  company  was  formed, 
of  which  Doctor  Smith  was  the  president.     This 
antedated  the  Packard  and  Pierce  companies,  and 
closely  followed  the  Haynes-Apperson  and   Winton, 
which  were  the  pioneers  m  the  automobile  field.  The 
Smith   company   manufactured    no   machine   smaller 
than  two  cylinders,  and  built  what  was  then  con- 
sidered an  enormous  car  of  six  cylinders,  for  Hon. 
Arthur  Capper,  now  governor  of  the  state.     This 
business  was  continued  successfully  for  some  time 
but  was  eventually  sold  to  eastern  interests  and  this 
latter  corporation  finally  dissolved. 

On  ^September  27,  1893,  Doctor  Smith  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Adelaide  Adele  Sparks,  of 
Fairport,  Iowa,  at  the  home  of  *the  bride. 

When  he  left  the  automobile  business,  Doctor 
Smith  purchased  all  other  interests  in  the  manu- 
facture of  trusses,  and  has  had  complete  charge  of 
the  business.  He  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  man  to  brinjr  the  mechanical  treatment  of  hernia 
to  its  highest  possible  attainment,  has  made  this  his 
life  work,  has  devoted  practical! v  all  of  his  time 
to  its  betterment  and  to  the  enlightenment  of  man- 
kind upon  the  subject,  and  from  him  there  has 
come  probably  more  published  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hernia  and  its  mechanical  alleviation  than  from 
any  other  source  in  the  world.  He  has  built  up  a 
business  that  includes  every  state  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  Canada,  our  island  possessions  and  nearly 
every  civilized  country  upon  the  globe.  Doctor 
Smith  is  a  man  of  genial  and  confidence  inspiring 
personality,  a  philosopher  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  world  and  a  rationalist  in  his  sane  and  practical 
purpose.    He  is  a  republican,  all  other  things  being 


equal,  but  is  inclined  to  be  independent  when  he 


considers  the  other  party's  candidate  the  better 
man.  Fraternally,  he  is  afaiiated  with  the  MaBona, 
in  which  he  has  attained  to  the  thirty-third  degree 
and  has  filled  practically  all  the  chairs  in  the  Scot- 
tish Bite,  is  a  member  of  the  United  Commercial  Trav- 
elers, and  is  a  great  worker  in  charitable  movements 
and  enterprises. 

Abraham  Buckles  Jetmore.  The  late  Abraham 
Buckles  Jetmore  was  one  of  the  most  forceful  figures 
of  the  Kansas  bar  from  the  year  1878  until  his  death, 
March  1,  1908.  During  that  period  he  gave  his 
strength,  mind,  heart  and  talents  to  the  upbuilding  of 
his  adopted  city  and  state,  and  while  engaged  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  related  to  a  large  and  important 
practice,  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  cause  of  prohibi- 
tion and  toward  the  establishment  of  an  honest  public 
administration. 

Mr.  Jetmore  was  born  at  Muncie,  Delaware  County, 
Indiana,  May  25,  1837,  the  seventh  son  of.  John  Isaac 
and  Mary  (Brannon)  Jetmore.  His  father  was  born 
in  Prussia  and  was  educated  at  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany,  and  came  to  America  when  eighteen  years 
of  age.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  John  Brannon,  and  his  wife,  who 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Mary  Haborn  (also  some- 
times spelled  Haburn  and  Haighbourgne) .  The  Bran- 
nons  were  Irish  and  direct  descendants  from  the 
Brannon  family  of  Irish  kings,  this  family  being  able 
to  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  the  year  745. 

Abraham  B.  Jetmore  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  order 
to  secure  funds  with  which  to  complete  his  training 
taught  school  for  several  years.    Thus  he  was  enabled 
to  attend  the  Muncie  (Indiana)  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  duly  graduated,  and  in  1858  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  his  native  state.    Later  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Federal  courts,  as  also  those  of 
the  states  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  where  he  always 
stood  among  the  leaders  of  his  profession.     A  short 
time   after  his  admittance  to  the  bar  Mr.  Jetmore 
removed   to   Hartford   City,  Indiana,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  practice  until  1871.    He  went  to  Missouri 
in  July  of  that  year  and  located  at  Warrensburg, 
where  he  remained  until  April  1,  1878,  when  he  came 
to    Topeka,    and    from    that    time    until    his    death, 
March  1,  1908,  was  engaged  successfully  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.     Mr.  Jetmore  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  prohibition  law,  and  himself  framed  the  six- 
teenth section  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  club 
rooms,  being  also  the  attorney  for  the  Kansas  Legal 
Temperance  Association,  a  society  organized  to  assist 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

Mr.  Jetmore  was  married  at  the  Peterson  home, 
near  Muncie,  Indiana,  April  26,  1860,  to  Miss  Maria 
Prudence  Peterson,  a  native  of  Henry  County,  In- 
diana, whose  great-grandfather  was  Lord  Stephen  of 
Ireland.  They  became  the  parents  of  seven  children, 
namely:  Mary,  who  became  Mrs.  Samuel  Major 
Gardenhire,  of  New  York  City;  Aaron  Peterson,  an 
attorney  of  New  York  City;  Data  Nevada,  who 
became  Mrs.  Albrecht  Marburg,  of  Topeka;  Harry 
Abraham,  an  attorney  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Myrtle  Maria,  who  became  Mrs.  Frank  Patrick,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  DeForest  L.,  an  attorney  of 
New  York  City;  and  Arabella  Margaret,  who  became 
Mrs.  Henry  Charles  Mulroy,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jetmore  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  with  which  his  family  has  always  been  iden- 
tified.    Although  not  a  politician,  he  was  a  forceful 
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and  vigorous  speaker,  and  was  always  a  distinguished 
figure  in  every  state  and  national  convention  sup- 
porting the  principles  of  the  republican  party,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  from  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war.  "When  that  struggle  started, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to  the. 
Union,  but  under  the  physical  examination  required  he 
was  rejected  on  account  of  a  threatened  ailment  which 
would  unfit  him  for  the  active  duties  of  a  soldier. 
Disappointed  in  this  direction,  he  offered  himself  for 
Government  service,  in  which  capacity  he  served  his 
country  with  fidelity  and  ability  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Governor  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  and  became  also  a  legal  advisor  and  a 
valuable  and  trusted  counselor  on  questions  of  state. 
In  recognition  of  his  legal  services  in  behalf  of 
Hodgeman  County,  Kansas,  the  citizens  changed  the 
name  of  the  county  seat  from  Hodgeman  to  Jetmore, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  Mrs. 
Jetmore  has  recently  presented  a  portrait  of  her 
husband  to  the  city  to  be  hung  in  the  new  courthouse. 
In  the  midst  of  his  many  and  absorbing  activities, 
Mr.  Jetmore  was  still  a  vigorous  man  of  past  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  would  have  easily  passed  for  sixty. 
He  was  a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  with  black  hair  and  very  bright 
brown  eyes.  He  possessed  marked  individuality  and 
originality.  His  opinions  were  neither  inherited  nor 
acquired  from  others,  but  were  the  result  of  his  own 
careful  and  conscientious  investigation  and  delibera- 
tion. As  a  lawyer  he  was  distinguished  for  clearness 
of  perception,  tireless  industry  and  keen  discrimina- 
tion. During  his  life  he  wrote  a  great  deal  for  legal 
publications,  and  his  contributions  are  said  to  have 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value  to  the 
legal  fraternity.  His  funeral  services  were  attended 
by  his  professional  brethren  of  the  bar,  by  city  and 
county  officials,  and  by  representatives  of  civic  and 
educational  institutions.  One  of  the  strong  men  of 
the  city  had  passed  away,  and  the  city  did  him  the 
honor  which  was  his  due. 

HoK.  William  F.  Benson.  One  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible offices  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  is  that  of  state  bank  commissioner  and 
examiner.  One  of  the  best  appointments  —  best 
because  it  was  based  entirely  on  fitness  rather  than 
for  purely  political  reasons — ^made  by  former  Gov- 
ernor George  H.  Hodges  brought  to  this  office 
William  F.  Benson,  who  has  performed  its  varied 
and  delicate  duties  for  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Benson  went  into  office  with  practical  expe- 
rience that  made  him  almost  at  once  master  of  all 
the  details  entrusted  to  his  charge.  Comparatively 
few  understand  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  and 
the  power  that  goes  with  it.  A  commissioner  can  be 
absolutely  honest  and  yet  if  not  level  headed  and 
experienced  is  liable  to  cause  incalculable  damage 
to  individuals,  to  banks  and  to  the  state.  Because 
of  his  experience  as  a  practical  banker,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  financial  matters  and  his  well  known 
probity,  regardless  of  political  creed,  Mr.  Benson  is 
eminently  qualified  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of 
his  official  position. 

Moreover,  to  mention  some  particulars  of  his  per- 
sonal career,  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Kansas  for 
thirty-eight  years.  Born  in  Vermont  August  12,  1859, 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  when  nine  years  old,  and  was  reared  to  man- 
hood there,  obtaining  an  academical  education. 

From  New  York  in  November,  1878,  the  Benson 
family  removed  to  Butler  County,  Kansas,  where  the 


father  Joel  Benson  foUowed  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, and  where  after  a  useful  and  honorable  career 
his  life  came  to  its  proper  and  natural  close. 

It  was  with  farming  that  William  F.  Benson  occu- 
pied himself  for  a  number  of  years  after  reaciiing 
his  majority.  He  found  public  affairs  to  his  liking, 
and  his  record  was  one  that  commended  him  to  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens  of  Butler  County,  who  in 
1892  elected  him  county  treasurer.  After  leaving 
that  office  he  was  cashier  of  the  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  El  Dorado  for  eight  yean 
while  the  ensuing  ten  years  were  spent  as  aetire 
vice  president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of  the 
same  place. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  several  times  honored  by 
other  posts  of  public  honor  and  trust.  He  was  twice 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Twenty -fifth 
Senatorial  District,  serving  from  1896  to  1900  and 
from  1904  to  1908.  While  Senator  Benson  was  not 
often  heard  in  public  debate,  he  became  known  as  an 
indefatigable  worker  in  committees,  where  his  sound 
practical  judgment  carried  weight  and  accomplished 
much  good.  Hon.  George  H.  Hodges,  who  later  be- 
came governor,  was  also  a  meml^r  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  and  the  personal  esteem  he  felt  for 
Mr.  Benson  together  with  the  belief  that  the  man 
should  fit  the  office,  led  to  his  prevailing  upon  Mr. 
Benson  to  become  state  bank  commissioner  when  Mr. 
Hodges  entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor. 

In  1915  Mr.  Benson  was  one  of  the  Kansas  Com- 
missioners at  the  world's  fairs  at  San-  Francisco 
and  San  Diego.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat,  and 
fraternally  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Bite 
Mason,  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modem  Woodmen  of 
America. 

In  1880  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Farley.  Their 
four  children  are  Frank  A.,  George  J.,  Florence  and 
Bemice. 

Charlels  Daniel  Isb,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  now 
county  attorney  of  Montgomery  County,  has  an  in- 
dividual record  worthy  of  mention  in  this  history  of 
Kansas,  and'  also  represents  a  family  which  have  many 
claims  to  distinction,  'some  of  them  gained  in  this 
state,  and  others  back  in  the  German  fatherland  where 
the  ancestors  for  generations  were  of  the  nobility. 

In  Germany  the  name  was  spelled  Eisenmenger. 
The  family  seat  for  generations  has  been  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Wuertemberg,  and  they  had  been  members 
of  the  noble  classes  in  tiiat  kingdom  from  the  four- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  family  was  hero  bf  the 
book  known  as  "The  Man  of  the  Iron  Hand."  The 
grandfather  of  the  Independence  attorney  was  Chris- 
topher Eisenmenger,  who,  in  the  decade  of  the  '40s, 
was  considered  the  richest  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Wuertemberg,  owning  controlling  interests  in  every 
brick  and  tile  manufacturing  establishment  in  that 
country.  He  participated  in  all  the  wars  of  Germany 
in  his  time,  and  it  is  said  that  his  father  was  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Christopher  Eisenmenger 
was  a  very  progressive  man  and  advocated  and  to 
some  degree  brought  about  reform  far  in  advance 
of  his  time.  Partly  for  this  and  also  for  religions 
reasons  he  fell  into  the  disfavor  of  the  ruling  house 
of  Hohenzollem,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated 
and  he  was  left  practically  bankrupt  when  Henry  Ise, 
father  of  Charles  D.,  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Christopher  Eisenmenger  had  seven  children,  one  of 
whom  died  in  Germany.  After  the  family  became 
bankrupt,  three  of  them  came  to  America:  Henry; 
John,  who  was  a  Baptist  minister  and  died  at  Wil- 
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liamsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1915  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  j  and  Eate,  who  now  resides  at  State  Center, 
Iowa,  the  widow  of  Chris  Reamenschneider,  who  was 
a  farmer.  Three  other  of  the  children  of  Christopher 
EisenmengQr  went  to  Australia. 

Henry  Ise,  as  he  spelled  the  name  after  coming  to 
America,  was  bom  at  Sindegren,  Wurttemburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1841.  After  the  disaster  which  overtook  the 
family  in  Germany  he  cast  about  for  means  to  improve 
his  condition,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  emigrated  to 
America.  For  a  time  he  lived  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
and  there  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  twen^,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  A  of  the  Tenth  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
served  his  adopted  country  throughout  the  war.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  where  he  had  an 
arm  broken.  Although  wounded  at  one  time  and 
sick  at  other  times  he  never  spent  a  day  in  the  hospi- 
tal. He  was  with  Sherman  in  all  the  battles  up  to 
Atlanta  and  from  there  on  the  march  to  the  sea. 
After  the  war  Henry  Ise  moved  to  State  Center,  Iowa, 
worked  as  a  farm  hand,  and  then  moved  to  Osborne 
County,  Kansas,  where  he  became  a  pioneer  home- 
steader, and  was  there  before  the  Town  of  Downs  was 
established.  For  ten  years  he  filled  the  office  of 
postmaster  at  New  Arcadia  in  Osborne  County.  In 
a  business  way  he  exemplified  many  of  the  excellent 
traits  of  his  father,  and  the  homestead  of  J  60  acres 
he  increased  largely,  and  his  widow  now  owns  three 
quarter  sections  in  Osborne  County.  He  was  a  leader 
in  community  and  religious  affairs,  was  a  member  of 
the  German  Evangelical  Church,  and  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school.  Henry  Ise  mar- 
ried Bosa  Haag,  who  was  born  near  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, in  1856,  and  now  resides  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
A  brief  record  of  their  large  family  of  children  is 
one  that  reflects  credit  upon  the  parents  and  also  upon 
the  State  of  Kansas,  where  most  of  them  were  bom 
and  reared.  Alma,  the  oldest,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  State  Normal,  spent  some  time  abroad  as  a 
stlident  in  Heidelberg  University,  and  is  now  the  wife 
of  Fred  Lindley,  an  attorney  at  San  Diega,  California. 
Edward,  the  oldest  son,  is  a  contractor  and  builder 
at  Buhl,  Idaho.  DoUie  is  the  wife  of  Griff  Chitty,  in 
the  grain  business  at  Bigelow,  Kansas;  the  fourth 
in  the  family  is  Charles  Daniel ;  Walter,  who  graduated 
Uj.  B.  from  Kansas  University  Law  School  and  LL.  M. 
from  Yale  University,  is  now  connected  with  the  legal 
department  of  the  land  bureau  at  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Hulda,  who  holds  the  degrees 
A.  B.  and  A.  M.  from  Kansas  University,  and  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Cornell  University,  is  now 
dean  of  women  at  the  state  university  at  Pocatella, 
Idaho.  John,  who  holds  the  degrees  Bachelor  of 
Music,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  and  LL.  B.  from  the  Kansas  State 
University  and  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  University,  now 
has  the  chair  of  sociology  at  the  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity at  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Stella,  who  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Manhattan  College,  is 
the  wife  of  Lieut.  Felix  Gygax,  who  has  charge  of 
the  latest  and  largest  United  States  submarine,  G-4. 
Mary,  who  graduated  A.  B.  from  the  State  University 
of  Lawrence,  is  the  wife  of  Merle  Holmes,  a  civil 
engineer  at  Marceline,  Missouri.  Herman  is  in  the 
clothing  business  at  Greeley,  Colorado.  Frank,  the 
eleventh  child,  and  the  youngest  of  the  family,  lives 
with  his  mother  at  Lawrence,  and  has  recently  grad- 
uated A.  B.  from  the  Kansas  State  University.  So 
far  as  known  there  is  no  family  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
that  can  present  a  greater  aggregate  of  degrees  from 
higher  educational  institutions  than  the  Ises.  Many 
would  say  that  this  is  a  case  of  "blood  will  tell," 


but  there  have  of  course  been  other  qualities  than 
inheritance  in  this  exceptional  record. 

Charles  Daniel  Ise  was  bom  at  Downs,  Osborne 
County,  Kansas,  March  7,  1880.  Like  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  he  experienced  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  the  early  pioneer  life  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas.  He  attended  the  common  schools  in  Osborne 
County,  finishing  the  conmion  schools  in  1895,  grad- 
uated from  the  Downs  High  School  in  1898,  was 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  State  Normal  at  Emporia 
in  1900,  receiving  a  life  teacher's  certificate,  and  in 
1905  received  the  degree  A.  B.  from  the  Kansas  State 
University.  In  1908  he  graduated  A.  M.  and  LL.  B. 
from  the  law  department  of  the  state  university. 
He  was  prominent  not  only  as  a  student,  but  in 
athletics  and  college  affairs.  He  was  fullback  on  the 
Kansas  University  football  team  three  years,  and 
while  at  Emporia  played  fullback  on  the  football 
team  and  catcher  on  the  baseball  team.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  national  college  Acacia  fraternity. 

Mr.  Ise  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas  in  1908.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  successful  work  as  an 
educator.  He  was  principal  of  ward  schools  at  Downs 
in  1900-01,  but  following  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  at  Downs,  November  23,  1900,  he 
spent  most  of  the  year  1901-02  in  looking  after  the 
estate.  The  school  year  1902-03  he  was  principal  of 
t^e  high  school  of  Osborne,  was  principal  of  the 
Holton  High  School  in  1905-06,  and  principal  of  the 
Coffeyville  High  School  in  1908-09. 

Mr.  Ise  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  spring  of 
1909  in  the  office  of  Charles  Welch  at  Coffeyville.  A 
year  later  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Ben  Joi^es, 
and  continued  in  practice  at  Coffeyville  until  1913.  In 
the  meantime,  having  been  elected  county  attorney  of 
Montgomery  Coimty,  he  moved  to  Independence,  and 
was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1914,  beginning  his  second 
term  of  two  years  in  January,  1915.  When  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr.  Ise  was  called  to  his 
first  post  of  public  responsibility  as  a  member  of 
the  school  board  of  District  No.  37  in  Osborne 
County.  He  is  a  republican,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  has  exercised  an  important  infiuence  on  public 
affairs.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  John  Carle  Oil  ft 
Gas  Company.  Mr.  Ise  still  owns  his  residence  at 
Coffeyville,  which  city  is  his  legal  place  of  residence, 
but  he  also  owns  a  residence  in  Independence  at  517 
South  Second  Street.  He  is  a  member  of  the  County 
and  State  Bar  associations,  belongs  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  is  afiSliated  with  Camp  No.  665, 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  of  Coffeyville;  Key- 
stone Lodge  No.  102,  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  at  Coffeyville,  and  Coffeyville  Lodge  No.  775, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  At  Topeka, 
in  1910,  Mr.  Ise  married  Miss  Belle  Stagg,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Stagg,  who  reside  at  801 
Topeka  Avenue  in  Topeka,  Mr.  Stagg  being  an  expert 
accountant.  Mrs.  Ise  is  of  an  old  American  family 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  being  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  three 
bars,  two  of  thepi  coming  through  the  Bodwells  on 
her  mother's  side  and  one  on  her  father's  side.  Her 
ancestor,  John  Bodwell,  was  at  one  time  governor  of  . 
Massacnusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ise  have  two  children: 
Betty,  bom  August  24,  1911,  and  Thomas,  bom  March 
25,   1914. 

William  Francis  Bowen,  M.  D.  One  of  the  best 
known  surgeons  of  Topeka  is  Dr.  William  Francis 
Bowen,  who  while  a  general  practitioner  of  both 
medicine  and  surgery  has  manifested  a  particularly 
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high  degree  of  skill  in  surgery  and  is  accounted 
one  of  the  ablest  operators  in  the  state. 

Most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  Topeka,  but  he 
was  bom  in  Wamego,  Pottawatomie  County,  Kansas, 
December  25,  1872.  His  father,  Frank  C.  Bowen,  is 
a  prominent  and  widely  known  man  of  Topeka  and 
has  long  been  identified  with  local  politics  and  public 
affairs.  Frank  G.  Bowen  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
came  to  Topeka  in  1869.  In  that  year  he  married 
Miss  Emma  G.  Boyd,  daughter  of  William  B^d,  a 

goneer  settler  of  Shawnee  County.  In  1870  Frank 
Bowen  and  wife  removed  to  Wamego,  where  he 
opened  a  book  and  stationery  store.  After  several 
years  in  that  business  he  returned  to  Topeka,  and  in 
1874  resumed  the  same  line  of  business  in  the  Cai>i- 
tal  City.  He  was  in  business  until  his  activities  in 
politics  caused  him  to  sell  out.  Being  a  first  class 
bookkeeper,  he  found  his  services  in  much  demand 
as  a  deputy  in  various  county  offices,  and  has  been 
almost  continuously  identified  with  some  one  of  the 
offices  in  the  courthouse  at  Topeka  since  1880.  In 
1902  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  Shawnee  County, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1904.  His  administration  was 
one  of  thorough  competence  and  efficiency,  and  his 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  office 
made  him  so  invaluable  that  he  has  ever  since  been 
deputy  county  treasurer.  In  the  sprii^g  of  1916  he 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  county  as- 
sessor. There  was  a  very  strong  and  popular  oppo- 
nent for  the  nomination  but  he  was  chosen  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  August  primaries  and  at  this 
writing  it  seems  his  election  in  November,  1916,  is 
assured.  He  and  his  wife  have  two  sons,  Harry 
Justice,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  trusted 
employe  of  the  W.  A.  L.  Thompson  Hardware  Com- 
pany of  Topeka;  and  Dr.  William  Francis. 

Doctor  Bowen  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Topeka,  and  took  a  special  course  in  the  pharmacy 
department  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  Ph.  G.  He  is  a  srradu- 
ate  in  medicine  of  the  Kansas  Medical  College, 
which  subsequently  became  the  medical  department 
of  Washburn  College.  In  1912  Washburn  College 
Medical  Department  conferred  upon  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  Master  of  Surgery. 

Doctor  Bowen  began  practice  in  the  office  of  J.  C. 
McClintock  in  1898.  For  eighteen  years  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  staff  of  Christ's  Hospital  of 
Topeka. 

About  the  time  he  began  practice  Doctor  Bowen 
married  Miss  Edith  Davis,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davis,  an  old  and  esteemed  citizen  of  Topeka. 

Simon  P.  Kramer.  Durincr  the  greater  part  of  the 
years  since  1880,  Simon  P.  Kramer  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Kansas  and  has  been  identified  with  the 
milling  industry.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  flour 
DiiiVra  in  the  state  and  has  operated  in  many 
different  towns.  In  1915  he  removed  to  Topeka, 
where  he  bought  and  reorganized  the.  Topeka  Flour 
Mills  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  president.  He 
has  now  one  of  the  finest  mills  in  equipment  and 
service  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It  is  equipped 
throu(^hout  with  Allis-Chalmers  machinery  af  d  only 
recently  he  gave  an  order  for  an  oil  burning  engine 
to  replace  the  old  engine.  Mr.  Kramer  is  a  thor- 
oughly proerressive  and  alert  business  man,  and 
under  his  administration  he  intends  to  make  the 
Topeka  mills  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  the  kind 
in  the  Middle  West. 

His  business  interests  have  taken  him  to  many 
states,  and  he  has  been  more  or  less  on  the  move 


ever  since  early  manhood.  But  contrary  to  the  old 
proverb  he  has  accumulated  a  generous  share  of 
material  prosperity  while  going  from  place  to  place. 
He  was  born  m  Wooster,  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  Felh 
ruary  15,  1858,  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Jacob 
and  Mary  (Miller)  Kramer.  His  father  waa  also 
a  miller  by  trade,  and  spent  his  lifetime  in  that 
occupation.  He  conducted  a  water  power  mill  on 
his  own  farm  back  in  Ohio,  and  died  there  in 
December,  1883. 

With  an  early  education  acquired  in  the  common 
schools  of  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  Simon  P.  Kramer 
at  tHe  same  time  acquired  more  or  less  of  a  praeti- 
^^}  training  on  his  father's  farm  and  in  the  mill. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  work  regularly  in 
a  mill.  At  that  time  when  learning  a  trade  a  boy 
was  called  an  apprentice,  and  it  was  usually  neeet- 
sary  to  serve  taiee  years  before  one  could  become 
a  miller.  However,  Mr.  Kramer  had  the  mechanical 
genius  and  the  previous  experience  which  gave  him 
a  great  advantage  at  the  stert,  and  after  one  year 
of  apprenticeship  he  was  offered  a  position  as 
second  miller  in  the  city  miUs  at  Woo.ter,  Ohio. 
At  that  time  the.  Wooster  mills  were  among  the 
finest  m  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  in  love  with 
his  work,  and  by  industry  and  application  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  his  superiors  and  employers. 
He  remained  a  second  miller  until  he  was  twentv 
years  of  age. 

Then  came  his  first  important  move  when  he  went 
to  McKinney,  Texas,  and  became  head  miller  and 
was  in  complete  charge  of  the  plant  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  locaUty 
and  working  conditions,  and  after  about  a  year  he 
indulged  a  fancy  for  experience  on  the  cattle  ranges. 
Going  to  southern  Texas,  he  joined  an  outfit  of 
cattle  men,  and  somewhat  later  helped  to  take  a 
herd  of  horses  north  to  Kansas.  Thus  in  1880  he 
arrived  at  Caldwell,  Kansas,  where  the  horses  were 
sold.  During  that  trip  Mr.  Kramer  had  spent 
thirteen  weeks  in  the  saddle.  It  furnished  him 
with  a  satiafvinsr  experience  of  a  cow  puncher's  life. 
On  coming  from  southern  Texas  to  Kansas  he  had 
passed  through  a  country  desolate  of  improvements. 
While  going  through  Oklahoma  he  saw  the  United 
States  soldiers  taking  Captain  Payne  and  his  band 
of  "boomers"  out  of  the  territory  where  they  had 
tried  to  settle  before  the  laws  permitted. 

From  Caldwell  Mr.  Kramer  went  to  Hutchinson, 
and  became  a  second  miller  in  the  first  water  j  wer 
mill  ever  established  in  that  city.  A  short  me 
later  he  was  in  Burton,  Kansas,  and  was  head  miller 
there  for  two  years.  His  next  location  was  at  Chat- 
ham, Dlinois,  where  he  remained  in  charge  of  a  mill 
for  a  year.  At  that  time  his  brother  was  a  mmber 
of  the  firm  of  Thayer  ft  Kramer  Milling  Con.paay 
at  Springfield,  Illinois.  The  company  had  only 
recently  installed  a  new  roller  process  mill,  and 
Simon  Kramer  was  given  charge  of  it  and  remained 
there  two  •  years.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Springfield  that  Mr.  Kramer  met  and  married  Anna 
Bellamy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramer  have  two  children: 
Frank  and  Mary. 

From  Illinois  Mr.  Kramer  returned  to  Kansas, 
and  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  mill  at 
Garfield,  whither  he  soon  brought  his  family  and 
established  his  home.  He  remained  as  head  miller 
until  selling  his  interests  two  years  later.  He  then 
became  a  partner  with  his  brother  Joseph  E.  under 
the  firm  name  of  Kramer  Brothers.  This  firm. existed 
for  many  years  and  conducted  extensive  milling 
and  other  business  operations  in  this  state.    Thej 
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"first  bought  and  operated  a  mill  at  Yirden,  niinois, 
until  1890,  when  tney  moved  the  plant  to  Caldwell, 
Kansas,  the  first  Kansas  town  with  which  Mr. 
Kramer  was  identified.  They  operated  their  mill 
in  that  theh  banner  wheat  growing  county  of 
Kansas  until  1898.  In  1897  the  Kramer  Brothers 
bought  the  Aetna  Mills  at  Wellington,  Kansas,  and 
after  operating  both  plants  for  a  year  they  sold 
their  interests  at  Caldwell  and  concentrated  their 
attention  upon  the  mills  at  Wellington.  These  mills 
they  improved  and  enlarged,  adding  more  elevators, 
and  conducted  them  untS  1904.  They  then  bought 
the  Poorman  Milling  Company  at  Anthony,  Kansas, 
and  in  many  ways  improved  and  enlarged  that 
enterprise  and  conducted  it  until  1911. 

At  that  time,  after  selling  out,  Mr.  S.  P.  Kramer 
moved  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  spent  four 
years  as  active  manager  and  president  of  the  Port- 
land Cement  Company  of  that  city.  From  Kansas 
City  he  came  to  Topeka  and  resumed  the  milling 
business  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Pabkbb  W.  Perry.  With  the  death  of  Parker  W. 
Perry,  which  occurred  on  his  farm  in  Williamsport 
Township  of  Shawnee  County,  March  14,  1914,  there 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  local  citizenship  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  men  of  that  community.  For 
upwards  of  forty  years  he  had  been  a  resident  of 
Kansas.  Of  a  genial  and  generous  disposition,  he 
had  made  friends  wherever  he  was,  and  along  with  a 
talent  for  making  friendships  he  also  possessed  keen 
business  judgment  and  accumulated  a  competence  for 
himself  and  family. 

He  was  of  New  England  birth  and  ancestry  and 
was  bom  at  Bristol,  New  Hampshire,  September  29, 
1856.  His  father  had  the  same  name  and  was  a  car- 
penter by  trade.  The  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Irene  Badger.  Left  fatherless  when  a  small  boy  and 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Parker  W.  Perry 
early  learned  to  depend  upon  himself  for  his  advance- 
ment in  life.  He  learned  the  carriage  trimmer's  trade 
as  a  yoimg  man.  The  necessities  of  existence  pre- 
vented him  from  gaining  a  liberal  education,  though 
he  made  wise  use  of  such  opportunities  as  were  pre- 
sented. 

It  was  in  1877  that  Mr.  Perry  came  to  Kansas.  At 
Topeka  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  Kailway 
Company,  and  he  was  first  located  at  Scranton  and 
afterwards  at  Ellenwood. 

On  December  9,  1880,  Mr.  Perry  married  Amy 
V/^^Hter,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (Bright) 
Vt^vter,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Jeptha  D.  Vawter, 
who  came  to  Shawnee  Coimty,  Kansas,  in  the  spring 
of  1868  and  had  a  notable  career  which  is  sketched  on 
other  pages  of  this  publication. 

For  the  two  years  following  his  marriage  Mr.  Perry 
res^fled  at  Fllenwood,  but  in  1883  came  to  Shawnee 
County  and  thenceforward  was  closely  identified  with 
the  farming  interests  of  Williamsport  Township. 
Starting  in  with  a  modest  capital,  he  was  able  to 
secure  only  eighty  acres  of  land  and  that  largely  unim- 
proved. He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  in  fact 
it  was  hard  work  which  terminated  his  life  when  he 
was  just  in  his  prime.  Year  after  year  his  farm  was 
in  a  better  condition  and  more  valuable  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  with  the  aid  of  his  worthy  wife  he  kept 
increasing  his  possessions  until  he  was  finally  owner 
of  400  acres. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  force  of  character.    He 

had  strong  views  on  all  the  important  questions  of 

life,  was  a  Protestant  in  religion  and  a  republican  in 

politics,  and  moral  and  upright  he  stood  ifor  all  that 
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was  best  in  American  citizenship.  He  found  his  great- 
est pleasure  in  his  home  and  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  gave  liberally  of  his  means  to  forward  those 
enterprises  undertaken  with  the  public  welfare  in  view. 
Mr.  Perry  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Perry  and  two  chil- 
dren. Wayland  B.,  the  onlv  son,  was  bom  in  1883 
and  now  resides  on  a  part  of  his  father 's  home  place. 
In  1904  this  son.  married  Maude  Harrison  and  their 
three  children  are  named  Edna  A.,  Ellis  P.  and 
Frank  W.  The  only  daughter,  Junia  Genieva,  lives 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Perry,  in  the  old  homestead. 

James  Colter  (tOrdon,  superintendent  of  the  water- 
works system  of  Independence,  has,  together  with  his 
father,  who  for  thirty  years  was  engineer  of  the 
waterworks,  had  more  to  do  with  making  this  public 
utility  a  splendid  and  efficient  organ  of  public  service 
than  any  other  individual. 

Independence  has  had  a  system  of  waterworks  for 
thirty  years  or  more.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a 
municipally  owned  plant  and  the  city  corporation  has 
expended  an  immense  amoimt  of  money  in  perfecting 
the  plant  and  the  source  of  supply.  The  new  water 
plant  is  located  a  mile  and  a  hau  northeast  of  the  city 
on  the  Verdigris  River.  Its  more  important  equipment 
is  as  follows:  An  Allis-Chalmers  Corliss  Compound 
4,000,000-gallon  high  duty  pumping  engine,  besides  a 
3,000,000-gallon  low  duty  and  a  1,500,000-gallon  low 
duty  pumping  engine.  There  are  two  pumps,  (Gard- 
ner Compound  Duplex,  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000 
gallons  each,  inherited  from  the  old  plant,  and  there 
are  300  horse  power  boilers.  The  storage  capacity 
is  for  8,000,000  gallons,  divided  into  three  basins, 
and  there  is  a  clear  water  well.  The  plant  also  com- 
prises three  gravity  filters^  each  of  1,000,000  gaUons 
capacity. 

This  branch  of  the  Gordon  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  and  a  great  many  of  the  family  are  to  be 
foxmd  in  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  James 
Carter  Gordon  was  bom  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
October  31,  1874.  His  father  is  Francis  Marion 
Gordon,  who  was  bom  at  PoseyviUe,  Indiana,  in  1848, 
was  reared  there  and  married  Rose  Anderson,  who 
was  born  in  Indiana  in  1852  and  died  at  Independence 
in  1896.  Francis  M.  Gordon  early  learned  the  trade 
of  engineer,  and  in  March,  1884,  arrived  at  Inde- 
pendence. About  a  month  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  engineer  for  the  city  and  was  the  fint 
engineer  of  the  water  plant  which  had  recently  beoi 
installed.  He  conduct^  the  works  for  tiiirty  years, 
retiring  in  1915,  and  now  resides  at  Mound  Vidley, 
Kansas,  owning  a  farm  three  miles  from  that  town. 
He  is  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  and 
his  wife  had  seven  children:  James  C;  H.  A.  Gordon, 
who  spent  twelve  years  as  en^eer  for  the  Hoisting 
Mining  Company  at  Globe,  Arizona,  was  taken  ill  and 
returned  to  Independence,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five;  C.  E.  Ck>rdon,  chief  engir.eer  of  the 
waterworks  at  Oklahoma  City;  F.  W.  Gordm,  also  an 
engineer  living  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Chester,  on 
the  farm  with  his  father  at  Mound  Valley;  Grace, 
wife  of  R.  H.  Spohnhauer,  who  is  engineer  at  Kansas 
Natural  Pumping  Station  on  the  Verdigris  River;  Bes- 
sie, wife  of  D.  E.  Needham,  a  carpenter  at  Mound 
Valley. 

James  C.  Gk>rdon  attended  his  first  school  at  New 
Harmony,  Indiana.  He  was  ten  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Independence,  and  continued  his  education 
in  the  local  schools  until  he  was  sixteen.  In  tne 
meantime  he  found  useful  employment  in  different 
lines,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  took  his  first  position 
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with  the  City  of  Independence  as  engineer  of  the 
waterworks.  He  held  that  place  one  year,  and  that 
was  the  time  the  city  first  took  possession  of  the  old 
water  plant.  Following  that  he  spent  a  year  at  Bar- 
tlesville,  Oklahoma,  and  assisted  in  erecting  and  man- 
aged the  ice  plant  constructed  by  Steel  and  McClinic. 
Beturning  to  Independence  he  was  again  in  the  employ 
of  the  city  at  the  old  pumping  station,  and  as  engineer 
had  an  important  part  in  installing  the  new  plant 
above  described.  He  waa  engineer  of  this  plant 
until  1913,  and  was  then  appointed  superintendent 
and  chief  engineer.  His  residence  is  at  the  engineer 's 
house  of  the  pumping  station  and  his  offices  are  in 
the  City  Builifing. 

Mr.  Gordon  is  a  progressive  republican,  is  affiliated 
with  Independence  Lodge  No.  69,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  formerly  identified  with  the 
Encampment.  He  also  belongs  to  the  United  Work- 
men at  Independence  and  the  Independence  Commer- 
cial Club.  In  October,  1906,  at  Independence,  he 
married  Miss  Kate  Jones,  daughter  of  J.  C.  and 
Elizabeth  Jones,  who  reside  on  their  farm  near  Neosho, 
Missouri.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children: 
Rose  Ethel,  born  August  16,  1908;  Elizabeth,  bom 
October  13, 1909;  and  James,  bom  October  13, 1914. 

Joseph  Labriok.  No  county  in  Kansas  is  richer 
in  pioneer  and  early  territorial  history  than  John- 
son County.  Some  of  this  history  is  reflected  in 
the  career  of  such  a  pioneer  settler  as  Joseph  Lar- 
rick,  who  arrived  in  Kansas  in  1858,  and  spent 
more  than  half  a  century  in  Johnson  County. 

A  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  son  of  Jacob  and 
Catherine  (Spillman)  Larrick  of  Frederick  County, 
Virginia,  Joseph  Larrick  was  born  February  15, 1817, 
and  attained  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-two  years, 
passing  away  at  Paola  March  8, 1909.  He  was  one  of 
a  family  of  nine  children. 

When  he  was  a  youth  he  crossed  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  settled  in  Noble  County,  Ohio.  There 
he  married  and  there  most  of  his  children  were  bom. 

When  he  came  to  Kansas  in  1858  he  bought  from 
the  noted  Indian  chief,  George  Hoeers,  400  acres  of 
land  in  the  Big  Bull  Creek  Bottom  of  Johnson 
County.  On  the  banks  of  that  creek  he  put  up  the 
first  grinding  and  saw  mill  in  all  that  section  of  the 
country.  It  was  an  indispensable  institution,  and 
one  of  the  first  in  the  entire  territory.  People  of 
modern  times  can  hardly  appreciate  how  much  such 
a  mill  meant  to  the  pioneers,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Larrick  mill  came  from  a  country 
many  miles  around,  even  as  far  as  from  where 
Humboldt  now  stands. 

Joseph  Larrick  and  his  family  endured  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  border  ruffian  ersi,  and 
of  the  subsequent  Civil  war.  Soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  Joseph  Larrick  entered  the  Union 
army.  He  was  willing  to  fight  for  his  country,  but 
his  services  were  nu)re  in  demand  at  home.  The 
families  of  his  neighbors  petitioned  that  he  should 
be  discharged,  since  it  was  impossible  for  the  com- 
munity to  get  along  without  the  operation  of  his 
mill.  He  was  accordingly  sent  home,  and  throu<?hout 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  operated  his  mill  to 
grind  the  grist  that  made  the  daily  staflP  of  life  for 
hundreds  of  people  in  that  section  of  Kansas.  The 
old  Larrick  farm  and  mill  were  four  miles  southeast 
of  Mocamish  (later  named  Lanesfield)  on  the  old 
Santa  Fe  trail.  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  a  daughter  of  the 
pioneer  mill  owner,  narrates  that  the  Larrick  family 
saw  almost  daily  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  those 


remarkable  vehicles  of  commerce,  the  overland  ox 
freight  trains,  often  with  fifty  to  a  100  yoke  of  oxen 
in  a.  train,  boimd  for  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua  and 
Mexico  City. 

From  the  time  that  the  Larricks  settled  in  John- 
son County  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  they  were 
almost  constantly  exposed  to  danger.  Daring  the 
Quantrill  raid  they  loaded  their  household  goods  and 
the  family  started  for  Baldv\dn.  Before  arriving 
there  messengers  with  fagged  horses  passed  them 
giving  the  alarm  and  the  information  that  Quantrill 
and  his  gang  had  already  perpetrated  the  massacre 
at  Lawrence.  To  increase  the  terror  and  alarm  of 
the  family  while  on  their  journey  to  Baldwin  the 
wagon  broke  down,  and  there  were  various  other 
mishaps  and  adventures.  Some  of  the  incidents  of 
that  raid  have  been  recalled  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Rad- 
cliffe, a  daughter  of  Joseph  Larrick.  She  heard  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  D.  Fisher  state  that  Mrs.  Fisher  saved 
his  life  at  Lawrence  by  rolling  him  in  a  piece  of 
carpet.  A  Mr.  Jardon,  of  Prairie  City,  crawled  into 
his  well  to  save  his  life,  and  Quantrill  passed  right 
by  the  well  and  by  good  fortune  did  not  stop  to  get 
a  drink. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  has  a  distinct  recoUection  of  the 
first  railroad  ever  built  through  Johnson  County. 
She  was  a  little  girl  at  the  time.  She  states  that  her 
father  had  many  acres  of  beautiful  timber  on  his 
land,'  and  hundreds  of  laborers  were  engaged  in  cut- 
ting the  trees  to  make  ties  and  other  timbers  for  the 
railroad.  Her  grandfather,  Abraham  Thompson, 
came  to  visit  the  family,  and  arrived  on  the  first 
train  that  ever  passed  their  station.  Thus  the  visit 
of  her  grandfather,  contemporaneous  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  train,  is  remembered  as  an  epochal 
event  of  her  life. 

In  Noble  County,  Ohio,  November  18, 1841,  Joseph 
Larrick  married  Miss  Rebecca  Thompson.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Abraham  Thompson,  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  that  county.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Larrick  were  born  six  sons  and  five  daughters: 
Abraham,  Katherine,  Jennie,  Jacob,  James,  Clarissa, 
Victoria,  Belle,  John,  Albert  and  Mansell.  Abraham 
died  at  Edgerton,  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  in  1906. 
Katherine  is  Mrs.  Dr.  Addie  of  Franklin,  Montana 
Jennie  is  Mrs.  William  Nicholson  of  Los  Angeles. 
Jacob  is  in  Denver,  Colorado.  James  lives  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Clarissa  is  Mrs.  W.  T.  Dickson  of  Over- 
brook,  Osage  County,  Kansas.  Belle  is  Mrs.  Mac- 
Cafferty  of  Chicago.  John,  who  was  a  Santa  Fe  Btil- 
road  agent  and  representative  at  Quenemo,  Kansas, 
died  there  August  21,  1890.  Albert  resides  at  Leon, 
Kansas,  and  Mansell  was  last  heard  from  in 
Arkansas. 

Victoria  Larrick  was  married  March  14,  1877,  to 
Joseph  Radcliffe.  He  was  a  son  of  Benjamin  T. 
Radcliffe,  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  of  Mary  (Sipes) 
Radcliffe.  Benjamin  Radcliffe  joined  the  Union 
army  in  1861  from  Iowa,  and  was  a  member  of  Com- 
pany E,  Twenty-second  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  served  in  many  noted  battles,  including  Gettys- 
burg, Chickaraauga,  was  with  Sherman's  army  on 
the  march  to  the  sea,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
in  1865.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Iowa  but  in 
1867  emigrated  to  Johnson  County,  Kftnsas,  locating 
two  miles  northwest  of  Edgerton,  where  he  bought  a 
farm  of  eighty  acres.  In  1890  he  moved  to  Over- 
brook,  Osage  County,  Kansas,  and  became  manager 
of  .the  Co-operative  Grange  Store.  He  filled  that 
position  about  five  years.  He  died  in  1897.  Ben- 
jamin Radcliffe  and  wife  were  the  x>arents  of  fonr 
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sons  and  two  daughters:  Joseph,  Belle,  Henry,  Ida, 
Albert  and  John.  Belle,  who  died  in  1910,  married 
John  F.  Rankin  of  Gardner,  Kansas.  Henry  lives  in 
Polusa,  Washington.  Albert  is  a  resident  of  Over- 
brook,  Osage  County.  Ida,  who  died  in  1907,  mar- 
ried Mr.  Frank  Simmonds.  John  Radcliffe  is  a 
rancher  living  .at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mr.  Joseph  Radcliffe,  who  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  1854,  went  to  Iowa  in  1856  and  came 
to  Kansas  in  1867,  moving  with  his  parents  in  cov- 
ered wagons  from  place  to  place.  After  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Larrick  he  took  up  a  raw  prairie  farm  near 
Overbrook,  Osage  County,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
successful  farmer.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
been  employed  by  local  bankers  and  money  loaners 
to  examine  properties  for  loans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Radcliffe  have  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  Ira  Addie,  Josephine  June  and 
Myrtle  Belle.  The  son  Ira  is  a  farmer  at  Overbrook. 
The  daughter  Josephine  is  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rhoades  of 
Newton.  Kansas. 

Miss  Myrtle  Belle  Radcliffe  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guished musicians  of  Kansas  and  has  long  been  well 
known  in  Topeka.  About  ten  years  ago  she  began 
specializing  in  piano  music,  first  as  a  student  at 
Bethany  College  under  Miss  Karolyn  B.  Whittelsy. 
Later  when  Miss  Whittelsy  opened  a  studio  ot  her 
own  Miss  Radcliffe  continued  her  training  by  a  long 
and  thorough  course.  She  has  been  most  successful 
as  a  coach  in  the  training  of  the  voice  and  teacher 
of  the  piano.  For  a  number  of  years  she  coached  for 
the  noted  voice  trainer  Prof.  Herman  Springer  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Topeka  owes  a  great  debt  to 
her  musical  leadership.  She  has  managed  and  con- 
ducted the  concert  series  in  that  .city  and  has  thus 
brought  to  Topeka  some  of  the  most  noted  musicians 
of  the  world,  includiny  Madam  Louise  Homer,  con- 
tralto; Alma  Gluck,  grand  opera  soprano;  Madam 
Johanna  Gadski,  a  grand  opera  star;  Harold  Bauer, 
pianist,  and  Frieda  Hempel,  a  German  coloratura 
soprano. 

Franklin  Babrt  Simms.  During  a  residence  of 
thirty  years  or  more  in  Topeka,  a  thorougljly  public 
spirited  citizenship  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Franklin  Barry  Simms.  He  has 
also  administered  his  private  affairs  with  success, 
has  built  up  and  made  a  name  and  reputation  for 
one  of  the  largest  laundries  and  cleaning  houses 
in  the  city,  and  has  devoted  himself  with  utmost 
unselfishness  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

He  started  life  as  a  printer  and  it  was  in  that 
capacity  that  he  was  first  known  in  Kansas.  He 
was  bom  at  Alton,  Madison  County,  Dlinois,  April 
9,  1851,  being  one  of  the  eleven  children  of  Doctor 
David  and  Sarah  (Manley)  Simms.  His  parents 
were  both  of  the  same  age  and  were  both  natives 
of  Derbyshire,  England.  They  were  married  in 
England  in  1844,  and  on  the  same  day  set  out  for 
America,  .coming  with  a  party  of  relatives.  David 
Simms  was  a  physician  and  also  an  excellent  busi- 
ness man.  On  coming  to  America  they  located  at 
what  was  then  called  Frenchtown  close  to  the 
City  of  St.  Louis.  Later  he  established  himself  in 
the  Citv  of  Alton,  and  enjoyed  a  large  practice  as 
a  physician  there  for  many  years.  He  also  built 
up  an  extensive  wholesale  drug  house.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  this  house  furnished  the  oil  for  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad.  One  day  when  leaving 
his  store  for  home  he  loaded  a  gun  for  protection 
on  the  way,  and  it  was  accidentally  discharged  and 


caused  a  permanent  injury  to  one  of  his  hands. 
On  this  account  he  never  became  a  soldier,  though 
he  was  a  northern  republican  and  very  active  in 
exerting  his  influence  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
during  the  Civil  war.  Some  years  before  the  war 
he  freed  his  two  negro  slaves,  though  they  con- 
tinued to  live  with  him  until  their  death.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  standing,  was  greatly  loved 
and  admired  for  his  excellent  judgment,  and  was 
frequently  given  public  responsibilities.  He  was 
purchasing  commissioner  for  the  to^n,  was  super- 
visor of  the  poor,  and  was. a  director  in  the  Central 
National  Bank.  In  Masonry  he  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree,  and  was  especially  prominent  in  Odd 
Fellowship,  serving  as  a  delegate  to  its  various 
conventions  and  acting  as  one  of  its  organizers.  He 
died  in  1866.  His  wiaow  survived  many  years  and 
passed  away  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  in  1893.  Both 
were  laid  to  rest  at  Alton,  Illinois. 

Franklin  Barry  Simms  grew  up  with  the  love  of 
adventure.  When  eleven  years  of  age  he  ran  away 
from  home  and  roamed  about  over  the  country  until 
he  was  thirteen.  In  consequence  his  schooling  was 
rather  limited,  though  he  attended  one  of  the  great- 
est universities,  through  his  work  in  a  printing 
office.  During  his  period  of  wandering  his  father 
advertised  all  over  the  country  for  him,  and  finally 
he  was  apprehended  on  a  river  steamboat,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  knew  the  boy,  and  he  was  then 
returned  home.  Instead  of  entering  school,  he  found 
work  with  the  old  Alton  Daily  Telegraph  turning 
press  at  wages  of  two  dollars  a  week.  He  also 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  all  its  departments 
and  remained  there  until  1869.  He  was  next  at 
work  for  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  but  after  ^ve 
months  his  physician  advised  him  to  procure  em- 
ployment out  of  doors.  His  next  experience  was  as 
brakeman  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  running 
out  of  St.  Louis.  He  began  with  that  company  in 
1870,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  and  became  a 
locomotive  engineer.  In  1883  he  resigned,  and  the 
next  year  was  spent  partly  in  setting  type  and 
partly  as  an  engineer. 

When  Mr.  Simms  arrived  in  Topeka  in  1884  he 
had  only  a  quarter  to  his  name.  He  spent  that  for 
a  bed,  and  the  next  day  found  work  in  the  office 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal.  He  remained  in  that 
office  about  twenty  months.  From  Topeka  he  went 
to  Atchison  with  the  intention  of  opening  a  laundry. 
In  the  meantime  the  Santa  Fe  Hospital  in  Topeka 
had  been  completed  and  he  was  offered  the  con- 
tract to  run  its  laundry.  He  conducted  that  for 
some  time,  and  on  June  10,  1899,  opened  the  present 
Gem  Laundry,  which  he  has  conducted  with  signal 
success  to  the  present  time.  He  also  has  a  clean- 
ing plant  at  Ninth  and  Kansas  Avenue. 

On  June  12.  1893.  Mr.  Simms  married  Miss  Mary 
Emma  Lee.  In  1904  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  council  from  the  first  ward  during  the  term 
of  Mayor  Davis.  In  1906  he  was  elected  a  county 
commissioner  from  the  first  district,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  six  years,  and  served 
altogether  as  a  county  commissioner  eight  years. 
It  was  a  high  tribute  to  his  personal  popularity  that 
he  was  the  only  democrat  on  the  board  and  prob- 
ably the  only  one  who  had  been  elected  from  his 
district  to  that  office.  He  made  a  most  creditable 
record,  and  his  friends  say  that  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  building  of  some  of  the  highways 
through  Shawnee  County.  Fraternally  he  is  affi- 
liated with  the  Elks  and  with  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security. 
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